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THE RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNAL 


Colorado EF! 
Fights Welfare 

Ranching 

by Mike Stabler 

During the first week of the 1989 National West- 
ern Livestock Show held in Denver in January, dozens of 
Earth First! activists focused public attention on the 
abuses wrought by cattle and sheep upon our federal 
lands. Colorado EF!ers were joined by activists from 
New Mexico, Washington, Montana and California, and 
accomplished three actions in one week. 

Monday saw the Livestock Show’s opening day 
parade. It also saw Eric Doub and David Lucas hanging 
on a rope suspended between two buildings ten stories 
above the parade route. Hanging with them was a 
massive banner demanding that livestock grazing be 
stopped on public lands. 

A mini -drama unfolded on one of the roofs when 
the building manager arrived and ordered his security 
guard to cut the rope. “I want to see them go splat,” he said 
of Eric and David. Fortunately, Michael Robinson was 
able to physically intervene and deny martyrdom for the 
two. Eric and David, as well as their four support persons 
on the roofs, were arrested. 

Saturday we peacefully picketed and handed out 
hundreds of leaflets. Mike Stabler had done outreach to 
animals rights and mainstream environmental groups, 
using the Earth First! grazing slide show, About 20 “first 
time Earth First!ers” came as a result. We’d expected a 
hosuie crowd, but found the audience somewhat recep- 
tive, and got minor media coverage. 

The most exciting action was on Sunday. W e went 
to the very bowels of the cowboy myth, hanging a banner 
inside of the Show Coliseum during the rodeo! Lee 
Dessaux and Gary Schiffmiller sneaked into the show, 
climbed some pipes, and gained the catwalk. One 
hundred feet above the arena, they unfurled a banner 
stating, “WILDERNESS, WILDLIFE, CLEAN WA- 
TER — COWS OFF PUBLIC LAND!” 

Crowd reaction 'was only very light booing. Per- 
haps others wanted to cheer, but feared for their lives! 
Lee and Gary then descended, and were apprehended by 
an usher in an aisle. Then an amazing thing happened. 

The rodeo ended. The crowd wanted to leave, so 
another usher came along and demanded that no one 
stand in the aisle. Without a second thought, Lee and 
Gary ran, soon melting into the crowd and escaping! 

Colorado EF! plans to keep the livestock grazing 
issue in the forefront. Denver is the home of the National 
Cattlemen’s Association, the regional US Forest Service 
office and the state BLM office. More fun and games are 
planned. We won’t quit until our public lands are safe 
once more from all range locusts, livestock and ranchers 
alike. 
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Eric Daub ( left ) and David Lucas hanging above the Denver Livestock Show Parade. 


The Preferred Alternative: 


A National Livestock Refuge System? 


by Dale S. Turner 

If wilderness areas represent the last large free and 
healthy (or at least recovering) communities of natural 
life in this country, then wildlife refuges serve as the 
intensive care wards for suffering species. So why do 
cows fill the beds, and why don ’ t the administrators care? 

National Wildlife Refuges are the only federal 
lands where wildlife preservation has been officially 
given higher priority than recreational, commercial, or 
other activities. Yet private ranchers graze cattle on 1 .4 
million acres of Refuge land in 90 different Refuges, cut 
hay on another 15,000 acres, and have a major influence 
on management decisions at all Refuges grazed by live- 
stock. (For a discussion of ranchers’ influence and of the 
ecological harm to Refuges caused by livestock, see 
George Wuerthner’s article in Mabon, 1988). 

Despite numerous studies showing the harmful 
effects of grazing on wildlife, officials of the US Fish & 
Wildlife Service (FWS) still support grazing as a “habitat 
management tool.” The FWS is currently reviewing their 
management of Refuges nationwide, and their recently 
released draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 


shows an absolute devotion to the status quo. They like 
cows in Refuges, and they’re trying hard to avoid public 
pressure that might bring a change. 

Modern Refuge management 

According to Sean Fumiss, national coordinator of 
the draft EIS, grazing “is a tool used in dealing with 
waterfowl.” Insisting that “This is not just the company 
line,” Fumiss stoutly maintains that cattle serve a func- 
tion of manipulating habitat on Refuges to benefit various 
wildlife species. 

The draft EIS states that “grazing and haying are 
permitted on refuges when they enhance, support, or 
contribute to established refuge purposes. They are used 
primarily to maintain or increase the vegetation’s values 
to wildlife with minimum cost. Grazing and haying may 
also be permitted as use of a renewable natural resource 
if compatible with the purposes for which a unit was 
established.” Grazing programs are directed by the FWS 
Refuge Manual, which states, “Proper grazing of tall, 
mixed, and short-grass prairie can result in increased 
vigor, height, and overall diversity of the plant commu- 


nity.” 

As a tool, grazing shows the patina of heavy use. 
FWS allowed cattle on 1 .4 million acres of Refuge land 
in 1987. This represents only a small portion of the 88 
million acres in the National Wildlife Refuge System, but 
it comprises 77% of all Refuge land that pgn be grazed. 
According to Fumiss, grazing is prevented on most other 
grassland in the system by the constraints of laws (like the 
Endangered Species Act) or economics (as in some hot 
desert regions). 

While much of the grazing takes place on just three 
big Refuges — Charles M. Russell (MT), Sheldon (NV & 
OR), and Hart Mountain (OR) — cows currently graze at 
least parts of 90 Refuges. That includes 33 Refuges in 
Region 1 (see map), fifteen in Region 2, six in Region 3, 
five in Region 4, two in Region 5, and 28 in Region 6. 
Also, under their own set of grazing regulations, three 
Refuges in Alaska (Region 7) issue permits for Reindeer 
grazing, along with cattle at one Refuge. 

Russell, Sheldon, and Hart Mountain were made of 
land transferred from the BLM, and have livestock men- 

continued on page 5 
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A View of the Vortex 


It has been called hypocrisy. It has 
been called environmental schizophre- 
nia. It. has been called rank expediency. 
Whatever may be the most apt appella- 
tion, most of us in the environmental 
movement have long practiced it. We call 
for more wilderness even as we drive cars, 
buy electric appliances, eat beef, and 
drink coffee. So it is in keeping with this 
tradition that the Earth First! Journal re- 
cently bought a laser printer. Contrary to 
initial fears among those of us at the paper 
house (excepting Dale, who is Macintosh 
compatible), this printer is not a by-prod- 
uct of Reagan's Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive and has not sent us scurrying for our 
radiation suits. No, aside from the re- 
sources consumed producing the ma- 
chine, it seems a relatively innocuous 
contraption and will “pay for itself’ 
within a year by reducing typesetting 
costs. 

The laser printer is stationed at a new 
facility. With Dave and Nancy contem- 
plating a move from Tucson soon, the 
Journal production office has moved to 
downtown Tucson. 

The reason for mentioning all this is to 
justify our tardiness. We are completing 
this issue late because of our move. We 
appreciate your patience. 

Meanwhile, in Maine, Kris Sommer- 
ville, our indefatigable business manager, 
is managing to keep our “business” func- 
tioning efficiently, even while having to 
wear so mucn lofty clothing to keep warm 
that she more resembles a successful tick 
than a successful administrator. Rumors 
that Kris has successfully applied for 
admission to Our Lady of the Woods 
Convent in much balmier California (see 
front page article Yule 88) are patently 
false. Kris has no proclivity for the clois- 
tered life. At this point, where Kris and 
Les will live next year remains uncertain; 
but wherever situated, Kris will continue 
to be the person for all your EF! business 
needs. Orders and subscriptions should 
be sent to her, not to us in Tucson, else a 
delay ensues as we forward the money to 
her. Articles and letters for the Journal 
should still be sent to us in Tucson, how- 
ever (same old PO box). 

We are, incidentally, no longer a pri- 
vate business, but rather a non-profit cor- 
poration. (If you saw our financial rec- 
ords, you would not declare this an oxy- 
moron!) This change matters little, ex- 
cept to EF! followers at the IRS. Hence- 
forth, Ned Ludd Books and the EF! Jour- 
nal will be separate enuties. Dave Fore- 
man, having paid his dues to the pianet 
years ago, is finally “taking a break.” He 
is retiring from his role as publisher of the 
Journal and as a spokesperson for the 
Earth First! movement. He will remain 
with us in an advisory capacity and as 
compiler of the Ned Ludd column, and 
will at last be free to devote attention to 
writing and his Ned Ludd Books busi- 
ness. 

Several articles in this issue invite 
special mention. Keith Hammer, who 
recently accepted a position as a coordi- 
nator for EF! Biodiversity Project pro- 
grams in the West, has contributed a 
summary of a landmark road monitoring 
4'fort on Montana’s Flathead National 
Forest. Citizen monitoring, though not 
often covered in this or other environ- 
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mental journals, is proving effective, 
where practiced, at checking agency 
abuse of public lands. 

Speaking of actions not coveredin this 
Journal, it should be noted that the action 
articles herein represent but a sampling of 
the many Earth First! actions occurring 
throughout the US. Readers can obtain 
news of these actions by subscribing to 
local EF! newsletters. (In the EF! Direc- 
tory, asterisks appear by the names of 
groups publishing newsletters.) Also, in a 
sequei to his article in this issue, Mike 
Roselle will later report on actions that the 
EF! Direct Action Fund has aided. 
Among recent actions not reported in the 
Journal are the following: Northcoast 
California EF! groups held a “Day of the 
Living Dead Hurwitzes” to condemn 
Maxxam’s clearcutting of Coast Red- 
woods. San Diego EF! intervened against 
the Bighorn Sheep hunt in California 
desert mountains, and demonstrated 
against public lands livestock grazing. 
Los Angeles EF! also protested against 
welfare ranchers. Oregon EF! protested 
against deforestation and its contribution 
to the greenhouse effect, and against off- 
shore mineral exploration proposed for 
the Oregon coast. Wild Rockies EF! took 
their demands for strong Montana and 
Idaho wilderness legislation to legisla- 
tors’ offices. Connecticut Valley EF! 
donned costumes to oppose proposed 
development on Mt. Greylock in western 
Massacnusetts. Most significantly, hun- 
dreds of bold monxeywrencning actions 
occurred throughout the US last fall, es- 
pecially in the Northwest and the South- 
west. 

Another article that invites special 
mention is Jared Diamond’s discussion of 
preserves in New Guinea. We hope by 
reprinting this sterling piece to aid activ- 
ists in designing wilderness proposals and 
to convince them to read Conservation 
Biology — which title applies to two 
books and one quarterly, all inculcating in 
the curious an appreciation for Nature, 
and providing them tools for conservation 
efforts. Indeed, we optimistically envi- 
sion EF! becoming a bridge between con- 
servation biologists and grassroots activ- 
ists. 

Readers would benefit from also 
reading Jared Diamond’s articles in Natu- 
ral History . In one recent article, Dia- 
mond explains that, within our lifetimes, 
New Guinea’s and the world’s last “first 
peoples” will be contacted by modem 
civilization; no untainted primal tribe wiil 
remain. In another, he discusses mixed 
species flocks — as of songbirds that 
derive feeding ano safety advantages 
from traveling in multiple species flocks 
— and how humans have, in a sense, 
evolved in mixed species groups (e.g., 
with our friends the dogs). 

Another area of science of particular 
import to environmentalists is Lynn 
Marguiis’s and James Lovelock’s Gaia 
hypothesis and the studies it has gener- 
ated. In this issue, David Abram snows 
the revolutionary implications of said hy- 
pothesis in an essay that complements 
Daniel Conner’s review of Lovelock’s 
atest book (Yule 88). 

There are several particularly impor- 
tant notices in the Bulletins section of this 
issue. Roger Featherstone describes the 


upcoming EF! Midwest Roadshow, i 
Mitch Friedman outlines the first national 
old growth road show. With your help, 
both these tours could be as valuable for 
the movement as the wildly successful 
Alaska EF! tour described in this issue. 

Readers will notice two new groups 
and a new column in this issue. Oklahoma 
Earth First! has manifested itself, against 
the BLM. EF! Scioto River Group has 
pushed to aid the Paddlefish (that fish than i 
which no fish more bizarre looking can be j 
conceived). “Fragments of Earth Wis- j 
tiom,” by Dolores LaChapelle, premieres. 

If many will heed the words of Dol- 
ores LaChapelle, perhaps the intermi- 
nable and internecine bickering between 
various alternative factions will subside. 
Dolores has for years been explaining the 
importance of ritual in healthy cultures. 
One of the important aspects of ritual in 
primal groups was giving each individual 
a sense of significance. D uring rites of 
passage into adulthood, for instance, par- 
tic ipants received special honors upo n, 
completion of so me exacting tri al. Nowa- 
days we lack constructive rituals, and als o 
lack genuine challenge s. So deprived, we 
"seek attention and excitement in other 
ways. We bicker and gossip. Again and 
again those of us working on the Journal 
are reminded of this. We receive numer- 
ous articles and letters lambasting some 
rival person or faction. Frequently, writ- 
ers complain to us because their critiques 
of rivals are not printed. Hence the fol- 
lowing suggestion: given that the present j 
quarreling seems to be fulfilling some 
social need, why don ’ t we begin instead to 
debate more pressing questions? Rather 
than debate the relative merits of deep 
ecology and social ecology, biocentrism 
andecofeminism, or organizational struc- 
ture and anarchy, why not focus debates 
around such real life questions as the 
following: When is it best to replant 
damaged lands, and when is it best to 
leave natural succession to begin anew? 
When, if ever, are captive breeding pro- 
grams justified? Are computers a wel- 
come addition to the activist’s arsenal, or 
are they another destructive technology? 
What tactics are most effective in combat- 
ting public lands livestock grazing? Most 
importantly, why is ‘Pflugerville’ spelled 
with a ‘P’? In short, the EF! editors 
believe there are more urgent issues and 
more interesting questions than those 
being debated by the warring factions in * 
the alternative movements. Some of this 
debate has vaiue, but plenty of other alter- 
native periodicals are covering it: 
whereas very few radical periodicals are ) 
discussing wilderness. Those of you who j 
wish to see more human-oriented debate i 
in EF*. will continue to be disappointed, j 
We are Earth First! , not People magazine. 

One final point on this topic bears 
mentioning here, It is too easy to attack 
rivals through the written word. Writing 
tends to bring out the worst in opinionated 
persons. If we were to verbally debate 
differing ideologies with rivals, rather 
than debate through angry articles, we 
might be less prone to vilify persons with 
different ideas. So. let’s save some of our 
philosophical debate for the debauchery 
arouna the campfire this coming Rendez- 
vous! 

— John Davis 
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Fellow Earth Firstiers, 

I’m writing to tell you about a fundraising 
plan that Southern Willamette EF! is using. 
The idea is to have your supporters sign up 
with along distance carrier called “VIP/Phone 
America,” and VIP will give you a 1% 
commission from your supporters’ long dis- 
tance phone bills. 

At SWEF! we hope to have our basic 
phone/copying expenses covered from VIP 
commissions within a few months. VIP/ 
P. A. ’ s major contract is with Allnet — the only 
long distance carrier available to us that 
doesn’t do military contracts. 

For information contact me at 503-726- 
4738 (home), 343-7305 (Friends of Cathedral 
Forest), or 683-1378 (David Atkins’ office); 
or write POB 3499, Eugene, OR 97403. 

— Karen Wood, Southern Willamette EF! 
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Dear Ned Ludd Books, 

We are in the embryonic stages of a self- 
publishing operation up here in Brattleboro; 
we are also EFers, living 6 miles from Ver- 
mont Y ankee nuke plant. We wish to establish 
contacts for mutually beneficial exchange. 

One tentative project is a book about the 
history of anti-industrialist and radical eco- 
logical action. 

Any suggestions, contacts, etc., would be 
appreciated. 

— TW Montag, Stone Phoenix Books, 
POB 6462, Brattleboro, VT 05301. 

To the Editor: 

We want to thank all those who partici- 
pated on October 26, 27 and 28 in our action to 
save Elkhom Ridge near Branscomb. We 
successfully halted BLM's operation in that 
area. Also at risk is Brush Mtn. and Cahto 
Peak. 

This area is one of the last intact temperate 
rainforests in the US and a Spotted Owl habi- 
tat. There are forests of Douglas Fir well over 
200 years old. 

Anyone wanting information or willing to 
participate, please write to us at POB 372, 
Laytonville, CA 95454. We need YOUR 
help! 

— Earth First!, Laytonville, CA 

Colleagues, 

On October 27, the French company that 
was supposed to market RU 486 caved in to the 


international Spawning Lobby. RU 486 is the 
“abortion pill” that can be taken early in preg- 
nancy to cure the condition. Family planning 
groups have high hopes for this drug in the 
Third World and it would be a major advance 
in birth control technology that would benefit 
everyone. The statement from the company, 
Groupe Roussel Uclaf, cited pressure from 
Catholics and other “right to life” 
fanatics ^specially from groups in the United 
States, as reason for the decision. The com- 
pany and its partner, Hoechst A.G., fear a 
boycottoftheirproductsintheUS. They don’t 
sell much here now but are planning a major 
market expansion and want to avoid bad pub- 
licity. 

Fortunately, the French Ministry of Health 
has ordered Roussel Uclaf to resume distribu- 
tion of RU 486. While the immediate crisis is 
over, the Fetus Lobby is sure to redouble their 
efforts to keep the pill out of the US. Earth 
First! might get profitably involved by threat- 
ening a boycott against companies that don’t 
distribute RU 486. A good place to start would 
be the local representatives of Roussel Uclaf. 
They are: Hoechst-Roussel Pharmaceuticals, 
Rt 202-206 North, Somerville, NJ 08876; 
201-231-2611. At present, H-R sells three 
non-prescription products here: Doxidan 
(laxative), Surfak (stool softener), Festal II 
(digestive aid). Their other products are pre- 
scription drugs (A/T/S, Claforan, DiaBeta, 
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Doxinate, Duadacin, Festalan, Lasix, Rele- 
fact, Topicort, Loprox, Trental). I plan to send 
H-R a nasty letter about how I’ll remember 
their corporate cowardice next time I get all 
jammed up and if they think they’ll avoid 
trouble by grovelling before the Spawning 
Lobby they’re in the wrong parallel reality. If 
they get lots of similar letters, they might take 
our concerns seriously. They might even grow 
a spine. 

— R. Wills Flowers, Tallahassee, FL 

Open Letter to Women Warriors: 

The Women Warriors booklet is on hold. 
Despite unanimous excitement in the 
women’s caucus last summer. I’ve received a 
mixed response that I’m not sure warrants the 
energy and expense the project would de- 
mand. 

I appreciate all the written contributions, 
encouragement and concern sent my way, and 
hope each person who wrote will forgive my 
not responding individually. We’ll discuss it 
more next summer in New Mexico.. 

— -Jean Ravine 

Dear Shit-Fer-Brains, 

I am an Earth First! er who is a Park Ranger 
at Death Valley National Monument. I have 
become aware of a recent act of stupidity that 
has been attributed to Earth First! here in 
Death Valley. The small sign at the Park 
boundary that says “Death Valley National 
Monument” was recently (on 12-9-88) burned 
and a bumper sticker of the “American Wil- 
derness, Love It or Leave It Alone” was placed 
on the burned sign. This senseless act of 
destruction does nothing to advance the cause 
of wilderness preservation and only serves to 
cast EF! as a group of misguided idiots in the 
minds of people here in DV who are basically 
pro-wildemess. It is certainly possible that 
whoever did this was intent on discrediting 
EF ! , but if it was an EF ! er who did this , then he 
or she should consider working for the Earth 
rapers, since he or she obviously has the appro- 
priately piss-brained mentality for it. 

— Charles Conner, Death Valley, CA 

Hello EF, 

I must take exception to Dennis 
Fritzinger’s comments regarding flying the 
American flag upside down. Contrary to his 
belief, saving wilderness is not an All-Ameri- 
can occupation. Destroying wilderness to fuel 
greed and the capitalist machine is. What the 
hell is so precious about our stupid flag or any 
other nation’s for that matter? National flags 
and the whole concept of separate nations 
form artificial boundaries that divide the 
world and its inhabitants. These boundaries 
fuel hate, war, and environmentally destruc- 
tive competition. Peace, harmony, and free- 
dom will only evolve when we forego these 
nationalistic tendencies, and thus become one 
planet, one people, and one precious Mother 
Earth. 

— Frank DeAngelis, New Rochelle, NY 

Dear Shit fer Brains: 

Thanks for the great Yule edition. Loved 
all those short & to the point pieces. Some- 
times those long windy pieces really bug me 
— read enough long windy and ‘over-written 
stuff in college. Don’t need it now. 

Would like especially to comment on 
Tom Stoddard’s piece, “How Far Should We 
Go?” Everyone should go back and read it if 
it’s not still fresh in your mind. As he said — 
we are not going far enough, or fast enough to 
keep up with the Earth rapers. 

We must keep in mind that we are the 


Earth reaching out to heal herself — we are 
needed now. We are the dying planet & the 
dying planet is us. 

Get out those spikes & save a tree or two 
(thousand), get out that Crazy Glue & gum up 
some freddie locks, get out that valve grinding 
compound & service those ugly yellow ma- 
chines. 

Read Ecodefense. Remember that facto- 
ries don’t bum down by themselves — they 
need your help. 

Don’t get caught. 

— Eric Resener, Santa Cruz, CA 

Dear SFB, 

Regarding the California Women’s Cau- 
cus... 

Judi Bari is a terrific organizer but she 
often suffers from “tunnel vision.” Attending 
her first EF! Women’s Caucus she came deter- 
mined that the men of Earth First! were con- 
trolling all the purse strings and are all sexists, 
another victim of the media hype. Another 
woman felt she had been harassed the night 
before at a campfire. 

Most of us were eager to plan a women’s 
action and the next W omen’ s Rendezvous and 
were dismayed to have to spend time dealing 
with Judi’s misconceptions. We reaffirmed a 
pledge to assist if someone felt harassed or 
threatened and talked about confronting the 
problem as it occurs. Finally we were able to 
go on to the main focus of the meeting which 
was action planning. Another meeting had to 
be scheduled to complete the planning be- 
cause of the diverted time in the first meeting. 
WE DIDN’T DECIDE “EF! MEN MAY BE 
ASSHOLES." That’s Judi’s opinion, not a 
group one! It’s unfortunate she chose to write 
up “her version” of the Women’s Caucus since 
she didn’t even attend the second meeting and 
misreported the date of the action. 

As white American women we are in the 
enviable position of being able to choose and 
pursue our own liberation. As EF! women we 
can stand toe to toe with any man who trys to 
belittle or harass us and know that we have the 
backing of our sisters and brothers in the 
movement. If we deserve the name “Earth 
Warriors” we must face problems WHEN 
THEY HAPPEN, confronting them directly, 
not whimpering about oppression later! 

As a woman who barely survived the rapes 
and violence of the 50’s*, chafed at being a 
“good wife” (read “rug”) in the early 60’s, and 
found sisterhood and a world to change in the 
late 60’s and early 70’s and then spent the last 
12 years homesteading land alone, I agree with 
Sher Pierson that empowerment can only 
come from within. When you are strong and 
self-liberated in America in the 80 ’s those you 
face have no choice but to adapt to you! 

GRRRRRRRR 

— Sequoia 

* Yes, it’s true, I’m even older than the 
ancient Dave Foreman. 

Then you must be a veritable and vener- 
able Methuselah! — JD 

Dear EF! 

The ’88 Women’s Rendezvous was the 
debut of the Women’s EF! T-shirt. At the 
time, there was discussion about the color and 
the slogan, and whether it should be changed 
for the next reprinting. I’m not up on how 
many have been sold or if it’s slated to be 
reprinted but as the artist, I have some opinions 
and would be interested in hearing your ideas 
too. 

I’d like to see the slogan changed to some- 
thing more powerful. I like “Live wild or die.” 
I heard somebody else suggest “The meek 
shall inherit nothing”; that’s good too. Maybe 
other people with ideas could send them in. 

I also have strong feelings about the col- 
ors, mostly that the ink needs to be black. I’d 
like to see more variety of t-shirt colors, too, 
preferably something more subtle. I suggest a 
pale green or blue/green, or maybe blue grey, 
or light purple. A paler color would contrast 
the image better, in addition to offering a 
choice for people who aren’t into Bright. 

My third idea is that we might want to sell 
these shirts for W.A.G., as a fundraiser for 
future actions, or newsletters, or whatever. I’d 
like to hear other women ’ s thoughts on all this, 
so send your ideas in for the next newsletter. 
Thanks! 

— Gena Trott 

Dear SFB, 

T wo months ago I spent a week backpack- 
continued on page 4 
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xg in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of CA. 
This delightful time climaxed or. top of Mt. 
" A h: me; the highest point in the U S outside of 
Alaska. . i 'rtunatei '. this was not the expe- 
rience I had hoped it :c be. Three times 1 was 
b azzsd bv z military ;et. On the first pass I 
actus, acute* see the mlot as the plane was. 
only 75 yards overhead. I did recover and look 
a picture, although, this third pass was farther 
away than the others 

Now, these ecc-rapers have a 3000 foot 
ceiling (floor? — ed.) in national parks belov. 
which they cannot go. If this doesn’t get your 
monkey wrenching juices flowing, picture 
twenty other bacxpackers dressed in their 
matching color-coded gcrtex suits (obviously 
having j ust stepped out of Eddie B auer) madly 
cheering the Tom Cruise misfit on. They had 
an ecosophy as well developed as Reagan’s 
and as promising as Bush’s. So, I knew I 
would be the only dutiful citizen bringing this 
to the attention of the freddies in Lone Pine. 
And of course I got the predictable response 


summer and there’s nothing we can do about 
it" attitude. They said the military believes 
they’re protecting our national parks by doing 
this. And they gave me the address of the ever- 
mysterious "District Ranger” to whom I wrote 
and got not even a wishy-washy response. 

So I bring this to all you wonderful folks. 
I do know that the jets are all from the China 
Lake Naval Weapons Center but I’ve been 
unsuccessful in finding an address. Editor, 
could you try to find this address so we all can 
tell these “park protectors” to “get the hell out 
of the skies and the hell off the mountains?” If 
not, the next time you hike Whitney, bring 
your slingshot. 

— Faith Walker, Flagstaff, AZ 

We don ' t have the address for China Lake 
handy ( though as park protectors, you'd think 
they' d subscribe), but we can suggest some 
avenues. A new group, Citizen Alert (POB 
5391, Reno, NV 89513), has published an 
outstanding illustrated guide for identifying 
and reporting military planes doing inappro- 
priate things. Also, the National Public Lands 
Task Force (POB 1245, Carson City, NV 
89702 ) has worked for years to control the 
creeping militarization of our Western public 
lands and skies. They put out a worthy news- 
letter covering that and many other issues. — 
Dale 

Dear EF! 

I am working with a public school in S anta 
Fe and All Species Projects to devise a funda- 
mental ecological curriculum for elementary 
schools. As we don’t want to reinvent the 
wheel, I am soliciting input from any of you 
who might be involved in existing programs . I 
would like to present to the parents and teach- 
ers an overview of what is out there and what 
is possible. If you have information that you 
think we might be able to use or are teaching in 
some sort of ecological educational forum and 
have ideas, please send them to me c/o 
NMEF! , 45 6 Amado St., S anta Fe, NM 8750 1 . 

— Rich Ryan 

Dear SFB, 

This is an appeal to all of the wild and crazy 
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EFi types in northeast Oklahoma; I know you 
must be out there, but I’d sure as hell like to 
knew where: It’s time we all got together and 
made a BIG impact on this area. There are 
pressing issues in Oklahoma that need imme- 
diate attention. Let’s show ‘em that even in 
Oklahoma there are people who believe there 
should be no compromise in the defense of cur 



That 2 ’ s a mention on p. 2 of the Yule issue 
of the "two slow-growth propositions” San 
Diego failed to pass on November 8th, and I’d 
like to elaborate on the facts a little, because I 
think i t ’ s a useful lesson for other environmer: - 
taiists. 

There were actually four slow-growth. 
measures on that day’s ballot, two at the City 
level and i ^ at the County. The Sierra Club 
et ai sponsored one of each with nearly identi- 
cal language. On seeing this, the City Council 
and their County counterparts, terrified that a 
growth-control measure might actually pass 
and cut into their political contributions, 
promptly introduced their own pair of growth- 


control measures, laden with three pages of 
exemptions each. Nevertheless, the latter 
measures would have been a slight improve- 
ment, and most environmentalists would have 
voted for them, but for a clause in each that said 
basically “if this proposition passes, the Sierra 
Club’s proposition is null and void.” 

It was a beautiful piece of work, I must 
admit. The serious environmentalists told one 
another to vote for the strong measures and 
against the weak ones, while the developers 
plastered the county with signs exhorting 
people to vote down the strong ones, claiming 
they would triple housing prices in short order. 
The result was a divided votership; each of the 
four measures got about 40% of the vote, and 
none passed, and the builders won. I’m writ- 
ing this so people in other parts of the country 
can look out for such maneuvers. I won’t tell 
you what to do about them, because I don’t 
know. But if somebody figures out a solution, 
tell me. 

— Stephen Bloch, San Diego, CA 

Dear SFB, 

I have an update on the wolves in Glacier 
NP. Unfortunately, when I wrote my last 
update, I was upbeat. This time I have sad 
news. T wo of the wolves in the Wigwam Pack 
were murdered by Canadian hunters north of 
the border in B.C. As has been noted, this part, 
of Canada is open to wolf hunting, although 
they do have a limit (of three per season, I 
think) which, when exceeded, immediately 
closes the season. The wolves which died 
include a female pup from this year’s litter and 
a yearling male. The hunters reported wound- 
ing a third wolf and when the pack was sighted 
by biologists during an overflight, one wolf 
was apparently limping and is very likely the 
wounded wolf. 

The good news, if you can interpret it as 
such, is that no adult female wolves were 
killed (as far as we know) this year. That 
means the likelihood of successful reproduc- 
tion next year is enhanced and it could be a 
good year for wolves in general, despite the 
recent losses. 

— George Wuerthner, Montana 


Editor: 

I just finished reading my first issue of 
Earth First! Good work! It’s informative and 
well edited, if abitraucous. Being an environ- 
mentalist from way back, I decided to share 
one of my favorite (and saddest) stories with 
vou. 

Ir. ’966, when Iw as editor of a rural paper, 
I received a press release from the National 
Forest Service, i: reported that a researcher 
had fcunci a stand exceptionally cid bristle- 
cone pines ir. Nevada, 

The scientist speculated that one gnarled 
Methuselah might fee among the oldest living 
things. He tried to take a core for study, but the 
wood was so hard and tight-grained that his 
drills broke. His credentials won him a permit 
io cut lire tree down. Triumphantly he counted 
the rings. With more than 4900 rings, the tree 
had been the oldest living thing on earth! 

Men were just beginning to scratch crude 
drawings on cave walls when the tree germi- 
nated in 2900 BCE. It was ancient when the 
Roman Empire rose and fell. From then it w as 
but a moment in the life of the venerable tree 
until the Pilgrims reached the shores of Amer- 
ica. It lived from the. stone age to the space age 
and might have survived to the day when men 
traveled to the s tars had it been allowed to live. 

The tree is not forgotten. Somewhere in a 
museum is a cross-section of the trunk, neatly 
labeled so tourists can, if they have time, 
patience and inclination, count its nearly 5000 
rings and ponder a living plant that spanned 
almost 50 centuries. 

The Forest Service carefully explained 
that the permit was for the cutting of only the 
one tree, and the rest of the grove still stands 
around the stump of the ancient monarch. 

— Van Vanderveen, Los Angeles, CA 

Kowdy Troopers, 

All of us Journal subscribers just received 
a plea for our financial support toward the EF! 
movement from Dave Foreman and the EF! 
Foundation. Hurray! Those funds will act as 
a good hit in the arm for us biodiversity, 
wilderness activist junkies. Yet I feel like 
more should be said on the issue of donations, 
and my babbling conscience decided to go for 
it. 

I’ve been connected with this movement 
for almost four years now, and I’ve seen, read 
and heard about a lot of noble acts in defense 
of the REAL world. People quitting their 
“jobs” to work for the Earth, people getting 
arrested many times a year in defense of the 
Earth, people traveling (both physically and 
emotionally) great distances to act on behalf of 
the Earth. And success has come from these 
acts. It is down-right vibrating to think about 
what such committed acts can do. 

What is not so down-right exciting, 
though, is thinking about how few people are 
doing this, given the obvious severity of the 
situation. But people who help, help in many 
ways. What of those people not on the front 
lines, but at home reading about it? Where do 
they — we — draw the line? Where do we 
give, and where do we just take? 

Two stories come to mind that depict 
what I feel is a common perception about 
“donating” money! The stories involved two 
different friends, and though I may be critical 
I still love them for who they are. The seeming 
self-righteousness comes from a sometimes 
immobilizing fear that “It isn’t enough.” Both 
of these people work hard at paid jobs that 
contribute to the protection of the Earth, yet I 
still feel like “It isn’t enough!” 

Story ore — A friend gave S15 to SUWA 
(Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance) inhopes 
of staying informed about the Burr Trail and 
other areas through their newsletter. When 
SUWA sent a thank-you note for the donation 
but never gave him a subscription (the cost was 
S20), my friend was pissed off. What, no 
subscription? Hell, he sent ‘em S15. Wasn't 
that enough? Or was it? For this friend once 
a year puts his mountain bike or backpack in 
his car, and drives to Utah to ride or hike 
around the canyon country. And this is not the 
only recreational trip he takes each year! 

Story Two — Another friend once was 
asking questions about environmental groups, 
as she wanted to give her yearly $100 dona- 
tions away. Now $100 shouldn’t be sneezed 
at, especially if given to the most efficient of 
activist groups — EF! Yet, I found myself 
being critical here too. You see, this same 
woman owns four pair of cross-country skis! 
This way she is ready for any skiing condi- 
tions. Or is she? 

The point I’m trying to make is that a 
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with a “yeah, they’ve been doing that all 


disproportionate amount of money is going to 
loving the Earth, and not enough going to 
caring for it. We all have “toys” we use to 
experience the joy of being on this planet — 
backpacks, rafts, skis, bikek . . . Yet all the 
mountain bike rides through a wild canyon or 
ski runs down a snow]/ bowl aren’t gonna 
bring us peace of mind when we know (and I 
mean know) that we're going to hell in a 
bucket. It’s hard to be truly alive in the wild 
when it’s bleeding all around you! 

So next time you’re going to spend money 
to play on this Earth, take amoment. Calculate 
how much money you make, how much goes 
to your personal needs (and I emphasize needs 
— survival stuff, food, water and shelter — ok, 
beer too), how much goes to ‘'recreational” 
pursuits, and how much goes to taking care of 
your playground. As wilderness enthusiasts, 
we allpjay in the wild. But there is more to that 
place than self-renewal. I’m simply asking if 
we have truly paid our rent. Whether through 
physical action or monetary support, the time 
has come to pay current Cuz if we don't, Lite 
landlord is going to evict us! 

— Tom Skeele, California 

Mole, 

I’m on the East Coast now . Please send all 
further mailings from the inner sanctum of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to Karen Pickett, 
POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516. 

— Craig Stehr 

Dear EF! friends. 

First, I want to thank you for printing 
David Abram’s “2nd Look at NABC3.” The 
event was all that he wrote and more. Having 
committed my life to working for Earth, the bi- 
annual NABC gatherings are points of light on 
the path for me. 

I wish to share with you one piece of work 
of the Economics Committee at NABC. The 
“Vision Statement” which follows was care- 
fully created by about 8 people. No other 
group besides NABC could have crafted such 
a revolutionary statement. This is the econom- 
ics we are working to bring about to guide our 
living “once the megamachine grinds to a 
halt.” 

. . Bioregic-na! economics is a loo! for 
implementing a social agenda informed by 
relationships, interdependence and diversity 
and is sensitive to the scale of Earth’s systems. 
Bioregional economics distributes the gifts of 
Earth to sustain the health and richness of the 
biosphere in which we live and through which 
human needs are fulfilled. Decision-making is 
based on principles of local, democratic self- 
control and mutually friendly, cooperative and 
compassionate relationships between and 
among individuals, groups, communities, 
bioregions, federations and all species. . . 

I would also like to thank John Davis for 
his review of my book, Economics as if the 
Earth Really Mattered. When I was compiling 
information for the book, I, too, was disturbed 
by the apparent lack of Earth-awareness in 
social change enterprises. Especially those 
relating to finance, jobs, housing, etc. — the 
“economic alternatives.” Had I found more 
ecological projects relevant to the subjects of 
the book, they would have been included. 
John brings up an excellent point — and an 
important role for EFiers and others con- 
cerned with Earth — “Why are not these well- 
endowed environmentalists pressing their 
agendas upon alternative economic establish- 
ments? Why are they not quietly guiding such 
institutions toward . . . putting the interests of 
imperiled wildlife on a par with those of 
downtrodden people?” There are a few pos- 
sible "reasons” for this. The first is that eco- 
logical concerns are usually seen (even by 
activists) as necessitating a “trade-off’ be- 
tween the needs of humans and Earth. This has 
to do with an inability (and a very real fear) to 
FEEL our true connection with ail Life here. 
We are able to separate our short-term “well- 
being” from our long-term well-being. Intel- 
lectually people know that without Earth and 
her wondrous diversity we will die (“And who 
will look with awe at the monuments of man?” 
asks Jim Scott in “Song for the Earth”). Yet, 
that knowing in the headdoesnottranslate into 
change, into action or even thinking that puts 
Earth First! To me, putting Earth first is only 
logical. I, too, am Earth. 

Another reason has to do with politics 
and power and fear of taking risks . It has to do 
with a nagging hope that somehow we can co- 
opt the establishment. What is really happen- 
ing is that many environmental organizations 
continued on page 12 
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tioned in their formative legislation as part of 
their reason for existence. They are also 
among the most frequently cited examples of 
why grazing and Refuges don’t (or shouldn’t) 
mix. 

A tool for what? 

FWS has never done a comprehensive 
study of the effects of grazing on Refuges, or 
on its actual compatibility with the purposes 
for the individual Refuges or of the Refuge 
system as a whole. A 1976 EIS on Refuge 
management gave only a cursory discussionof 
the issue, and the current draft EIS offers little 
more. FWS has done studies on grazing at 
only a few specific Refuges, such as Russell, 
Sheldon, and Kofa (AZ), and those studies 
were forced by a court order. The resultant 
reports clearly stated the damage done by 
cattle in these Refuges and recommended 
either elimination of cattle or drastic reduc- 
tions in stocking. 

A comprehensive study was done in 
1983, however, by a graduate ecology student 
at Cornell University, with funding from 
Defenders of Wildlife. Working with the 
cooperation of FWS, Be"erly Strassman ques- 
tioned Refuge managers, visited various ar- 
eas, and did a thorough study of research on 
interactions between livestock and wildlife. 

Strassman found that Refuge managers 
simply didn’t have the time or money to con- 
duct detailed studies on their areas, or even to 
keep up with the relevant literature. Even 
more significant, she found that managers 
generally shared a view that “good range 
management is good wildlife management.’’ 
In particular, “there was a prevalent belief that 
game species benefit from grazing and other 
species were considered less important.” 

As part of her survey, Strassman asked 
Refuge managers to list wildlife species af- 
fected either positively or negatively by their 
grazing or haying programs. She also asked 
them to cite studies that supported their opin- 
ions. 

The managers named 86 species as 
helped and 82 hurt by their grazing or haying 
programs. Most managers could not give a 
single reference as a basis for their answers, 
and depended instead on their professional 
training and general observations. 

In looking at actual conditions and sci- 
entific studies, Strassman found they could 
just as well have been pulling answers from a 
cowboy hat. Among the very species most 
often targeted to benefit from cattle grazing, 
she found that almost all suffer more than they 
gain. Only four wildlife species, birds that 
depend on short grass conditions, could be 
said to clearly benefit from grazing or hay 
cutting, and all four could be equally or better 
served by prescribed burning of grasslands 
[and likely best of all by natural fires]. 

She also found that a pair of studies in 
1977 and ’78 concluded that livestock grazing 
is the single most important factor limiting 


The following is an update on the Sep- 
tember 1988 EF! article concerning predator 
control at Malheur National Wildlife Refuge 
in eastern Oregon. The control was initiated in 

1986 to slow the decline in Sandhill Crane 
populations on the Refuge. In 1986, 191 pairs 
of Sandhill Cranes nested at Malheur. Now 
despite three years of intensive predator con- 
trol, which included killing 460 Coyotes in 

1987 and 226 in 1988, the number of nesting 
pairs has fallen to 137. 

The Refuge managers blame the decline 
on recent drought. Undoubtedly this is part of 
the problem, and undoubtedly Coyotes are a 
major predator of cranes. However, cranes 
and Coyotes have long survived together. 
What is different is cattle grazing on the Ref- 
uge, which (as explained in the September 
article) has adversely affected crane reproduc- 
tion. Yet grazing has recently been increased 
on the Refuge after years of gradual decline. 
Now the US Fish and Wildlife Service says it 
wants to continue predator control for another 
five years ! They are preparing a draft env iron- 


wildlife production in the West. In addition, 
four decades of research on the ecology of wild 
ungulates (e.g., deer and Pronghorn) have 
shown major conflicts with cattle, including 
competition for forage and fawn death due to 
loss of protective plant cover. At least 55 
waterfowl studies have shown that grazing 
reduces waterfowl populations. Records on 
the Sandhill Crane, which managers com- 
monly listed as benefiting from grazing, show 
their population grew from 1,200 to 3,200 at 
Bosque del Apache NWR (NM) after cattle 
were removed. 

She also found that “An average of two 
federally listed and two state listed endan- 
gered and threatened species occur at each 
Refuge with grazing and haying programs." 
The effect of grazing and haying on these 
species is poorly understood, and the FWS has 
not developed recovery plans for most of 
them. 

Who pays? 

Besides the impact on wildlife, grazing 
damages the FWS budget, and thus cuts into 
their ability to work for the good of wildlife. 
Grazing fees on Refuges are higher than the 
giveaway prices on Forest Service and BLM 
lands (which will be raised on March 1 to 
SI. 86 per Animal Unit Month), but they are 
well below the fair market value of private 
lands. Refuge lease fees are figured on a 
Refuge-by-Refuge basis, and FWS doesn’t 
keep track of those figures, but Strassman 
found they averaged about S4.44 per AUM in 
1980. She also found that Refuges over- 
whelmingly chose permittees by tradition, 
lottery, or negotiated sale rather than by com- 
petitive bid. 

Grazing fees do not go to fund the activi- 
ties of the Refuges. A substantial portion, 
some $3.6 million for fiscal year ’89, goes to 
the local counties as federal payments in lieu 
of taxes. The remainder goes directly to the 
federal treasury, to make its insignificant dent 
in that nasty deficit. 

Funding for Refuge operations comes 
back out of that pot in similarly insignificant 
portions. A Wilderness Society study released 
last October found that the U.S. spends more 
on its eight military bands than on the entire 
National Wildlife Refuge System. 

FWS does not record its costs for ad- 
ministering grazing and haying, but Strassman 
estimated they consumed about 9% of the 
entire budget for the Refuge system. That does 
not include the drain on staff time, which 
reached an extreme of 55% at Charles M. 
Russell. Direct costs include construction of 
pipelines, stockponds, fences, and other 
“range improvements” which have their own 
impacts on native plants and wildlife. 

Refuges for livestock 

Faced with the long -recognized prob- 
lems caused by cattle, FWS has reduced Ref- 
uge grazing levels somewhat in recent years, 
but with little enthusiasm on the part of top 


mental assessment (EA) to review this deci- 
sion. Those angered by the continued subordi- 
nation of wildlife values to ranchers’ interests 
should write the Refuge manager and ask to 
receive the EA or at least its summary. 

Remind the manager of the following: 
Over-wintering cattle on private lands just 
outside the Refuge are sustained in part by hay 
grown on the Refuge as well as by grazing on 
the Refuge. Afterbirth in the spring from these 
cattle provides extra food for Coyotes, thus 
increasing their numbers. Further, studies 
have shown a correlation between increased 
predation by Coyotes and loss of cover due to 
livestock operations. Thus, cattle grazing 
indirectly contributes to higher predation 
losses among cranes. To remedy this situ- 
ation, all grazing and haying should be elimi- 
nated from the Refuge, as should killing of 
Coyotes. Send letters to: Refuge Manager, 
Malheur NWR, HC-72, Box 245, Princeton, 
OR 97721. 

— George Wuerthner 


officials. Cattle were removed from the Kofa 
and Cabeza Prieta Refuges only by Congres- 
sional action, and cattle numbers on Russell 
were lowered because of a successful lawsuit 
by the Natural Resources Defense Council. 
(As reported in this issue, Malheur NWR now 
plans to increase livestock grazing.) 

Furthermore, an April 1, 1983 memo- 
randum from FWS Director Robert Jantzen 
stated, “Refuges with potential for increasing 
grazing activity should immediately initiate 
plans for increasing grazing in accordance 
with guidelines outlined in the Refuge Man- 
ual.” And a June 23, 1988 memo from the 
Region 1 Director stated that, while wildlife 
should receive highest priority, “We do have a 
general ‘good neighbor policy’ . . . that we 
utilize to help out temporarily on natural disas- 
ters such as drought or flooding. In these 
cases, we should critically review our forage 
management program to see if there is some 
flexibility in our wildlife management efforts 
to accommodate some increased use of forage 
for a short period of time.” 

FWS has best demonstrated its unwill- 
ingness to change by its conduct of the current 
EIS process. The draft document, released in 
December, contains very little hard data about 
the status of the Refuge system and virtually 
nothing to evaluate changes since the 1976 
study. It offers lots of excuses for a preferred 
alternative (A) that is also the No Action 
alternative, preservation of the status quo, 
which would continue such management 
practices as hunting, trapping, vegetation 
manipulation, and livestock grazing. The 
document then offers three extreme alterna- 
tives: maximize economic uses, maximize 
recreational uses, and do essentially no man- 
agement at all. 

The third of those is essentially wilder- 
ness management, which sounds great to those 
of us who believe in Wilderness for its own 
sake. Indeed, it’s ideal for some Refuges, such 
as the huge Cabeza Prieta (AZ) or the em- 
battled Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. For 
many Refuges, however, preservation of ge- 
netic diversity and restoration of habitat re- 
quire substantial manipulation, because of 
past human disruption of natural ecosystems 
or artificial creation of ecosystems. Indeed, 
under wilderness management, the many 
small wetland Refuges that were artificially 
created and/or are artificially maintained 
would dry up and disappear. 

Thus, the alternatives offer a clearly 
stacked deck, and FWS is playing it for all it's 
worth. After receiving considerable public 
input in 1986 on issues to be addressed in this 
document, they let the public forget about it. 
The draft EIS was released during the Decem- 
ber holiday season with no fanfare. Ten public 
meetings were held, but very few people knew 
of them (the Washington, D.C. meeting 
attracted six people). 

Even disregarding the lack of signifi- 
cant alternatives, the draft EIS is a generally 
worthless document. It ignores threats to the 
health of Refuges (in 1982 FWS identified 
6,956 immediate threats, including cases of 
severe toxic pollution), completely ducks the 
issue of land acquisition to fill in gaps in the 
system, neglects issues of non-game species 
and predator control, and makes essentially no 
recommendations for system-wide policies 
that might guide management of the Refuges 


into the next century. As Jim Norton of The 
Wilderness Society put it, “This is not a docu- 
ment that provides any vision of what to do. It 
doesn’t view the Refuge system as a whole, 
but rather as a patchwork of little pieces.” 

The National Wildlife Refuge System 
sorely needs unifying direction. Refuge 
management is now directed by some 48 Acts 
of Congress, nine Executive Orders, nine 
international treaties, and a separate legisla- 
tive statement of purpose for almost every 
Refuge. 

Many of those directives seem reason- 
able on paper, but are distorted or ignored in 
practice. In particular, the mandate that all 
uses of Refuges be compatible with the pur- 
poses of the individual Refuges sounds fine, 
but the Secretary of the Interior has the author- 
ity to decide what’s compatible and has no 
specific guidelines for making those deci- 
sions. In the Reagan Era, thatledto aprolifera- 
tion of pipelines, powerlines, roads, drill rigs, 
mining, timber cutting, and all manner of other 
“economic” activities (including, of course, 
grazing, though it’s considered primarily a 
“management” activity). 

Furthermore, many Refuges were cre- 
ated to aid specific species, commonly game 
species. Most management activities on those 
Refuges are focused specifically on the needs 
of those species, such that many have become 
essentially “duck farms.” This narrow focus 
has been to the neglect or even detriment of 
native biological diversity. 

Another potentially beneficial directive 
is Executive Order 11987, signed by Jimmy 
Carter, which orders federal agencies to pre- 
vent the introduction and establishment of 
exotic species into natural ecosystems on fed- 
eral lands. Cattle, of course, are non-native 
species, as are many of the plants (like alfalfa) 
used by FWS in the course of their manage- 
ment. Unfortunately, the order also states that 
it does not apply if the Secretary of Interior or 
Agriculture finds that such introduction will 
not adversely affect natural ecosystems. 

The National Wildlife Refuge System 
has grown from 32 to 88 million acres in the 
past decade, largely through addition of lands 
in Alaska. It has gone from 367 Refuges to 
445, yet it is still directed and managed on a 
unit-by-unit basis. The system desperately 
needs an “organic act,” something to provide 
a comprehensive direction as has been given to 
the National Park Service, US Forest Service, 
and Bureau of Land Management. An attempt 
at such was tried several years ago, and Con- 
gress may look at it again this session. 

The draft EIS on management of the 
National Wildlife Refuges should be a draft 
agenda for insuring the future of our country’s 
wildlife. It reads instead like an apology for 
livestock refuges and management by mud- 
dling through muddy political waters. 

What you can do: Write to the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge EIS Team, US Fish 
& Wildlife Service, 2343 Main Interior 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20240. The 
comment deadline is March 13, so do it 
today. Ask for an end to grazing on Ref- 
uges. Insist on a real plan with real data and 
biological integrity, so that future Refuge 
management will benefit wildlife, not eco- 
nomic interests. Send a copy to your Con- 
gresspersons, and ask their support for an 
organic act for the National Wildlife Refuge 
System. 
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Malheur Plans Grazing Increase 



TRAIL BOSS TAKES 
EF! MUSICIANS NORTH 

A word from “Trail Boss” . . . and the 
word is ‘awesome’, from beginning to end. 
The whole tour was one rare moment after 

another. Our spirits were high as a snake in an 
eagle’s beak! 

As the ferry left Seattle, the passengers 
had no idea how their consciousness would 
change in the next days as we floated up the 
inland passage through Southeast Alaska. But 
it wasn’t long before they realized that Glen 
Waldeck, Dana Lyons, Bill Oliver, and I had 
something important to say. 

The first visible clearcuts were noticed 
but had little impact; the first barge loaded 
with old growth spruce was photographed like 
a hero floating by. The first official perform- 
ance of “Alaska, Keep it Wild!” changed that 
train of thought. 

O Id growth and Spotted O wl, Admiralty Island 
and the falling Tongass, 

Cathedral Forest and the waste that shocks us, 
in these ancient trees, in these ancient trees . . 

Soon many people were wearing 
“Keep it Wild” t-shirts. Soon they were sing- 
ing along, and more important, asking ques- 
tions. 

The seed had been planted and was 
growing by the time the “freddie” tour guide 
boarded in Ketchikan. He had no idea what 
awaited him. Hearing of our next perform- 
ance, he acted nervous as a long tailed cat 
under a rocking chair. Maybe he thought we 
would blow his cover. Well, the truth did 
come out, and he did lose his sense of humor 
as he was put on the spot concerning the 
disappearing Tongass rainforest. 

(Update: The T ongass Timber Reform 
Act passed in the House by a large count. It did 
not make itto afloorvote in theSenate because 
Senator Murkowski of Alaska threatened a 
filibuster. Southeast Alaska Conservation 
Council [SEACC, POB 021692, Juneau, AK 
99802] will go back to work on this in spring.) 

Anyway, it was a memorable boat ride. 
We were preparing these tourists to look 
closely at wild Alaska and see how vulnerable 
it is. 

We started writing a song a few miles 
out of Juneau, entitled “Alaska, Come Home.” 
It would be the finale of the show. The first 
few verses came easy: 

Where the wind blows, cornin' down from the 
mountain to the sea. 

Where deep in my heart, I know, here's a land 
where my spirit can run free. 

Where the eagle soars, then rests upon the 
highest Sitka tree, 

High above the forest floor, they fly across the 
land forever free. 

Where whales appear, just long enough to give 
my eyes a thrill, 

They breech then disappear, a sight so grand 
it makes my heart stand still. 

W e passed through the fiord and island 
studded lush Southeast, with it’s sheltered 
bays, steep precipices, expansive glaciers and 
ice fields. In a few days we would be only 300 
miles from the Brooks Range, moving toward 
continuous daylight: 

Where the Caribou run, gracefully across the 
tundra plain, 

By the thousands they come, migrating north- 
ward once again . . . 

Meanwhile, we stopped in Homer, 
which is at the end of the Kenai Peninsula. 
That’s where I live, in a 10 X 14 cabin with a 
4X6 window. The room with the view: 
Where the ftreweed stands tall, to adorn the 
sweeping countryside, 

Without a sound, they sing a song that fills my 
heart with pride. 

In this hayfield overlooking the bluff 
and beach of Kachemak Bay and the five mile 
long sand spit, we finished the song. The 
Homer Spit winds out into the water reaching 
for the other side. “Across the bay” is a term 
that has come to mean “wilderness.” We can 
seeGullIsland, China Poot Peak, andGrewing 
Glacier. Our next show would be “over there” 
at a quaint little gathering place along the 
boardwalk in Halibut Cove, the entrance to the 
fascinating wilderness of Kachemak Bay 


State Park. SeaOtters, sealions, seals, puffins, 
cormorants, and loons greeted The Storm Bird 
as we cruised by. We sang our new song to a 
record breaking crowd, a beautiful melody, 
matched with words describing the gifts of this 
wonderland, but also describing a poignant 
reality: 

But in the darkest hour, in the land of the 
midnight sun, 

There are those who vie for power, by the law 
and by the gun, 

Who would drain and stain the tundra, just to 
take a little oil. 

Who would rip apart the mountains for some 
minerals and soil, 

Who would sluice the glacial rivers to extract 
a little gold 

Who would cut down all the old growth . . . this 
cannot be so. 

We sang the song countless times on 
our venture up the Kenai Peninsula to Anchor- 
age, into the interior through Denali Park, and 
up to Fairbanks. Then, finally coming home to 
Homer, we learned of a shocking irony. This 
very landscape that inspired us to finish the 
song is now the subject of a potential disaster. 
This is the sad scenario: 


Kachemak Bay State Park was created 
in 1970 at the request of area residents, visi- 
tors, and the Homer and Seldovia Chambers of 
Commerce. (Seldovia is a small village across 
the bay.) There was growing concern about 
commercial development and logging along 
the coast. In 1971, 25,827 acres, the center of 
the park, was selected by the Seldovia Native 
Association (SNA), through the authority of 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. 

In 1979, the state and SNA agreed to 
negotiate a trade of state lands elsewhere for 
SNA owned lands within the Kachemak Bay 
State Park. After seven years, the land trades 
resulted in a stalemate with roughly 23,000 
acres of the park land still in n ative ownership. 
In 1987, timber rights of native holdings 
within park boundaries were sold to Koncor 
Forest Products, Inc, which made plans to 
clearcut up to 23,000 acres in China Poot Bay 
area. 

Koncor, the company most busily 
clearing the Tongass, plans to begin cutting 
here this spring . . . unless the state can very 
soon arrange a trade that will satisfy not only 
SNA but also Koncor. Pressure on the state 
from concerned citizens has brought all parties 
to the negotiating table again. 

At stake here is one of the richest bays 
in the world. It would take pages to describe 
the wide variety of marine life; from the mus- 
sel and clam beds of the estuaries and the 
salmon spawning streams to the rich life of the 
big water. The spruce forest is critical habitat 
for many animals. Bald Eagles circle over- 
head! Seabird rookeries adorn the cliffs. But 
the natives want revenue (it seems they’ve 
been watching how to do business in a white 
man’s world). 

So the plot thickens, as Koncor cruises 
the timber they hope to see on its way to Japan 
in spring. The positive note is the impressive 
organization of grassroots people here. Indi- 
viduals from tire community are in the midst of 
negotiations, while creative demonstrations 
and successful fundraisers are keeping the 
issue in the headlines. The evidence is strong 
here in Homer that seeds were planted during 
“Alaska’s First Environmental Road Show.” 
So now we come together and go walking hand 


in hand. 

We raise our voice forever, we will fight to 
save this land. 

With the power of the Grizzly and the wisdom 
of the Wolf, 

We will learn to worktogelher and save Alaska 

that we love. 

The people that had the chance to cele- 
brate wilderness with us left with the passion 
to do what must be done up here. Those people 
will never be the same. 

As for me, I witnessed the contagious 
effect on an audience of the spirit, commit- 
ment and genuine love of three of the best 
environmental troubadours in the world. . . . 
And I know I will never be the same again 
either. 

Chorus 

Alaska, the land has always called to me, 
Alaska, the land, the sun, the sky and sea, 
Alaska, we'll keep you wild, we'll keep you 
free 

Alaska, Come Home. . . . 

Keep it wild! 

— Mavis Muller, The Trail Boss 


ALASKA: 

KEEP IT WILD! 

by Bill “Big Wind” Oliver 
TALKEETNA, ALASKA It’s midnight at 
the grand, old, funky Fairview Inn, a couple 
hours since we completed our second official 
roadshow. The room is filled with miners, 
trappers, pilots, climbers, hippies, granola 
munching environmental types, and tourists 
who came for the show and stayed for the 
party. Sounds of beer bottles, shot glasses and 
cries of “more shots !” are heard throughout the 
room. 

Dana Lyons is at the microphone, sing- 
ing a Latin rock song to a group of miners he 
has just infuriated while conversing at the bar. 
Trail Boss Mavis Muller (a.k.a. “Shirley M. 
Wild”) is off in a comer arranging next week’s 
adventure with a tall bush pilot who is wearing 
one of our t-shirts. 

Glen “Wreckin’ Ball” Waldeck is on 
center stage, dancing on a large oak table 
(which is antique and valuable), with a lively 
local woman who is transforming the place 
into a Mexican border cantina. The senorita 
makes a triumphant leap from the table and 
Waldeck singlehandedly (doublefootedly) 
pushes the tempo even higher. At this point. 
Grog, the tallest, hairiest, and meanest looking 
local, steps up to, and then on to, the table, 
having no need of a chair for the intermediate 
step. Motionless and expressionless, he tow- 
ers over Glen, whose only movement is in his 
wide-open eyeballs, which slowly move up 
the scraggly beard inches from his face. Grog 
places his huge hands on Glen’s shoulders, 
staring down like a Sasquatch at a leprechaun. 
And then, in a scene straight from “Young 
Frankenstein,” Glen deftly removes one of the 
paws from his shoulder, takes Grog into a 
dance grip and leads the giant gracefully 
around the staggering table. The crowd roars. 
I lean over to Dana, who hasn’t missed a beat, 
and say, “This is EXACTLY where I want to 
be.” 


ALASKA: Keep It Wild! Alaska’s 
First Environmental Roadshow (we think) 
was dreamed up by Mavis Muller, of Homer, 
Alaska, at the 1987 RRR while she and Glen 
Waldeck and I were watching a simultaneous 
sunset and moonrise over the Grand Canyon. 
The time was right, she said, to stir up con- 
sciousness, see fantastic country, and have a 
hell of a good time. These things we accom- 
plished. 

Mavis enlisted Dana Lyons, Glen Wal- 
deck and myself, and as the logistical prob- 
lems came and went, we remained the core 
group. We covered a lot of ground in our six 
weeks by boat, plane, train, and trail. We 
swapped lies with rustic natives and fellow 
travelers. Our enthusiastic shows, over 20 of 
them, were simultaneously humbled and ex- 
hilarated by the show Alaska puts on. We saw 
eagles, Orcas, puffins, otters, fox, wolves, 
Porcupines, Grizzly and Black Bears, elk, 
Moose, and more. While we we gave Alaska 
our philosophies and attitudes, Alaska gave us 
new perspectives, sense of purpose, and, liter- 
ally, new personas. 

Ourfirststop was the 1988 Rendezvous 
in north-central Washington. Mavis an- 
nounced at the Sagebrush Patriots’ Rally that 
we were “gonna set Alaska back 1000 years,” 
and that our spirits were “rising like a corncob 
in a cistern.” She says stuff like that a lot, real 
good, too, which is partly why she is Trail 
Boss. 

After a final row on Rowdy Ridge, Dana 
went off to support the Okanogan Forest Cir- 
cus Demonstration and Dungbath. He agitated 
and entertained and got a friend to accommo- 
date those not in jail. 

Glen and I had a house concert in 
Spokane. Our hosts had several passionate 
hobbies: music, large parties, and medieval 
debauchery. We felt right at home. 

Out of their collection of medieval cos- 
tumes and weapons came a marvelous helmet 
that brings out the barbarian in all who wear it. 
It fit Wreckin’ Ball Waldeck so well that they 
presented it to him as a farewell gift. Glen 
became “Big Juan,” named after a huge ice tea 
a Taco Time waitress spilled in his lap. “In 
North Dakota I was someone. Now I am one 
big stain.” He held up the empty cup, looked 
across the table at me and said: “I am Big Juan! 
You are Big Wind!” 

California EF!ers Mary Hsi and Heidi 
Webb joined us for the three day voyage from 
Seattle on the Alaska Ferry Columbia, and 
would travel with us to about half the shows. 
Life on board was nonstop music and sightsee- 
ing. Our jam sessions ranged all overthe boat. 
There were six of us and only a thousand of 
them. We had ‘em surrounded. Our concerts 
were well received, except by the “ferry fred- 
die” who got ruffled over our version of Ton- 
gass clearcutting. Dana (now “Danook”) dis- 
tinguished himself in this and later confronta- 
tions. 

Trouble in Paradise was becoming 
more and more visible: massive clearcuts and 
huge barges of old growth on their way to the 
pulp mills of the Pacific Rim. We were in- 
spired and enraged, which on a roadshow is as 
it should be, and we shared it with our audi- 
ences. 

When the voyage ended, we headed for 
Homer. Memorable events on the way in- 
cluded my turning 40 in a lively Skag way bar, 
rain, mosquitos, and a mile long mudslide. It 
was our introduction to the Northland: pygmy 
Yukon forests, massive roadwork and wide 
load trucks on the Alaska Highway, glacial 
streams. 

Homer is the granola capital of Alaska. 
Artists, hippies, music, bakeries, and public 
radio flourish along with the fishing trade. 
Local features include a glacier and volcano, 
both active. Much of the town is built along 
“the Spit,” a five mile long peninsula into the 
Kachemak Bay. Almost all of this, as well as 
the Kenai Mountains that cup the bay, are 
visible from Mavis’s cabin. Friends came and 
went, inviting us to midnight sun salmon 
bakes and rope swing parties. 

An important member of the crew was 
waiting for us at Mavis’s, Bailey the Wonder 
Dog, lead dog on roadshows in Montana and 
California, “feared by pit bulls and bulldozers 
alike.” Resembling a small Arctic Fox, Bailey 
has a strong heart and good sense of humor. 



The wild Alaska bunch: Wind, Boss, Juan, and Danook. 
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During the four weeks to follow, we 
were deeply impressed by how vulnerable 
Alaska is to desecration. The Last Frontier 
could easily go the way of the other frontiers. 
Alaskans have a bravado about them, well 
earned, perhaps, by enduring the climate and 
isolation. 

Like many locals, Alaskans are posses- 
sive and proud of their land and lifestyles, 
saying in one breath, “We know this is beauti- 
ful. This is ours to exploit.” But we submit that 
it is not so much the rugged individuals of 
Alaska that pose the threat (although one small 
placer mine can sure mess up one beautiful 
stream); it is a larger institutional greed, com- 
ing from offices in Anchorage, Houston, 
Washington, DC, that threatens Alaska. 

We met many hard working people who 
are pitching David and Goliath battles every- 
day, just as activists are down in the lower 48, 
or “the Outside.” If you feel inclined to rein- 
force them with encouragement, funds, en- 
ergy or expertise, it will go a long way. 

Our final two shows were back in 
Homer. Having to return a little early, Glen 
was back in Philadelphia, but the spirit of Big 
Juan remained. Once more I told Alaskans 
that “I come from a land called the ‘ lower 48, ' 
which is 5 TIMES as big as Alaska, with 400 
TIMES the people.” As Big Juan says, “Many, 
many Anchorages. Really barbaric.” 

It was getting dark earlier now, about 
midnight, as we stood in Mavis’s door for our 
last goodbyes. The strange Alaska light was 
even more eerie than usual as we huddled close 
together. Mavis was holding Bailey, who 
would occasionally lick a tear off her cheek. 

“Now Danook, you take care of your- 
self, take lots of naps and don’t get sick again 
for awhile, ok? Wind, you and Juan call me 
lots, promise? Do I still get to be Trail Boss?” 

We couldn’t believe it was over, 
couldn’ t make the final split. Then something 
came to me, perhaps the spirit of Big Juan. 

“Cheer up you guys! WE DID IT!” 

ENVIRONMENTALIST 
& BIG GAME HUNTER 
CONSIDER ALLIANCE 

by Dana Lyons 

A man wearing jeans, a flannel shirt, 
and boots approached me from the bar. 

Hunter: “Sorry about the way some of 
the boys are acting during your show. They’re 
being a little rude.” 

Dana: “Oh, that’s OK. I guess they’re 
just celebrating the day’s exploits.” 

H: ‘“Exploits’ ain’t a good term to use 
around here. Most people are just trying to 
make a living.” 

D: “Oh, I just meant that they were here 
to let off a little steam after a day’s work.” 

H: “Well, anyway, what is your 
‘Alaska: Keep it Wild! Tour’ about? I hope 
you ’re not the S ierra Club. They came up here 
and made deals trading wilderness with the oil 
companies and developers.” 

D: “We’re not the Sierra Club; we’re a 
bunch of friends touring Alaska to speak about 
saving Alaskan wilderness. We don’t trade 
wilderness for anything.” 

H: “What do you think about hunting 
and trapping?” 

D: “I’m against trophy hunting and trap- 
ping for fur.” 

H: ‘That’s what I do for a living.” 

Talkeetna, Alaska, looks the way I 
imagined Alaskan towns would look. The 
main street is unpaved, potholed and muddy. 
“Downtown” has a grocery store, roadhouse, 
sandwich place, two “flight-seeing” offices, 
the Denali National Park Service office, and 
the Fairview Inn. We were performing and 
staying at the Fairview, a bar and roadhouse 
built during “the rush." Everything in the 
Fairview was built out of thick wood, the type 
of olace that could last through bar room 
brawls. 

It was nearly our tenth performance or. 
the tour. Six of us had started out from the 
Earth. First! Round River Rendezvous ir. 
Washington and hopped a ferry in Seattle 
bound for Alaska. 

In the beginning of the tour our shows 
were attended mostly by tourists and environ- 
mental sympathizers. Only a few loggers and 


forest industry employees had come to see 
what we were about. Talkeetna was the first 
show where half the audience were hunters, 
trappers, miners and loggers. Nearly everyone 
in the room was from T alkeema, and proud of 
their back-to-the-land Alaskan individualism. 

D: “What do you hunt?” 

H: “Everything.” 

D: “Even endangered species?” 

H: “There are no endangered species up 

here.” 

D: “You hunt grizzly and wolf?” 

H: “Yep.” 

D: “They’re not endangered?” 

H: “Nope.” 

D: “If you make your living hunting, 
how do you insure that the animals you hunt 
won’t gradually be wiped out?” 

H: “The Fish and Game Department 
regulates how many animals are taken. In my 
district we’re allowed one Moose per hunter 
per year, one Black Bear, one Grizzly every 
four years and so on. I’m the only licensed 
hunting guide in my area. I keep in close 
contact with Fish and Game about different 
populations. I want to manage the region well 
so someday my son can be a guide.” 

D: “Who hires your hunting guide serv- 
ice?” 

H: “Big game hunters from all over. 
America. Europe.” 

D: “You mean you sell out your knowl- 
edge of the wilderness and these beautiful 
animals to rich slob hunters? How can you 
betray the animals to these people? 

H: “When they hunt with me I try to 
teach them about the wilderness. I love the 
wilderness. I try to help them understand the 
wilderness so they in turn will help to protect 
it.” 

D: “If you want to protect wilderness 
then how can you destroy these incredible 
creatures so they can be mounted on some 
executive’s living room wall in suburban 
Houston?” 

H: “I tried to make a living as a guide for 
photographers. There isn’t the same money in 
it. I want to make a living from the land. I want 
to raise our family out here.” 

D: “I’m from Washington state. The 


Grizzly and wolf are extinct there now. And 
the same things that made the Griz and wolf go 
extinct in Washington are happening here in 
Alaska. What if I had a crystal ball and could 
show you the Griz going extinct in 30 years. 
Would you agree that we should stop trophy 
hunting now?” 

H: “It’s not the hunters that are doing the 
major damage. It’s the big developers. If 
hunters take too many Griz in my district. Fish 
& Game can close the season for 10 or 20 years 
until they come back. If the big developers put 
in the condo complex and resort they ’re plan- 
ning for south Denali National Park, they’ll 
wipe out 25 Grizzly dens for good. That’s 
nearly 75 bears. I know where those dens are, 
and they want to build right on top of 'em. 
Once the buildings go up, and the people come 
in, the habitat and Grizzly are gone forever. I 
want to stop this development. Environmen- 
t alists and hunters need to set aside their differ- 
ences and work together to fight the real en- 
emy. We are the little guys in this battle. You 
don’t have money. I don’t have money. And 
the big oil companies and developers are 
laughing at us bicker while they wreck the 
land.” 

D: “You’ve got a point. Developmentis 
the ultimate enemy for both of us. 

H: “Yeah, we need to work together 
now or there won’t be anything left to hunt or 
save.” 

D: “What do you think of vandalism?” 

H: “Oh, you mean ‘monkeywrenching.’ 
I’ve read The Monkey Wrench Gang . Great 
book. There are plenty of monkeywrenchers 
up here. You city environmentalists don’t 
understand . Most of the hunters and trappers 
here love the land, and they’ll do anything to 
protect it.” 

D: “I’d like to talk to you more about 
your approach to the wilderness. I’d like to go 
on a hunt, to see how you teach the hunters 
about the land, and to talk more about how 
hunters and environmentalists can team up.” 

H: “You’re welcome to come. I’ll fly 
you out there and take care of your food. Bring 
your own beer if you want any. But I’ve got 
two conditions for you. First that you don’t 
interfere with the hunt. And second, that you 


write an article about my approach to the 
wilderness to be published in one of the envi- 
ronmental journals. I want city environmen- 
talists to understand what they have m com- 
mon with hunters and trappers, so we might be 
able to work together on some of these issues.” 

A few weeks later I joined two hunting 
guides and the hunter who had hired them for 
four days on a ten day Moose hunt. Each day 
we would quietly walk away from our camp 
along a glacial river on the southern border of 
Denali National Park, toward a lake or swamp 
where a Moose had been spotted by plane the 
previous day. Moving slowly through the 
woods and swamp gave me time to appreciate 
the thick green moss with red berries, the trees, 
and the blueberries. One morning an owl 
swooped down within two feet of my head. 
The slow pace, the silence, and the intense 
awareness of one’s surroundings while hunt- 
ing were new to me. One day we sat silently in 
a swamp in the rain with mosquitos and 
blackflies buzzing around for six hours. The 
guide told me that normally we would stalk 
through the woods looking for- Moose, bu: 
since the client was so loud and unfit, we 
would have to wait for the Moose to come to 
us. The Moose never came, but I had a great 
day watching an Alaskan swamp change in the 
shifting mists and rains of September. 

What most impressed me about the 
hunting guides was their incredible knowl- 
edge of the wilderness and of the animals they 
hunt. Both had been hunting and trapping in 
Alaska for 15 years. Their love of the land and 
respect for the animals was intense, and while 
trophy hunting and trapping for fur seemed to 
me a sad way to show their love, I understood 
how hunting and trapping allowed them to 
make a living in the woods, and hence to be 
among the animals in the wild. 

The guides I met are sincere about pro- 
tecting wilderness. They keep m close contact 
with Fish & Game about population levels 
One guide has proposed a ban on off-road 
vehicles in the management district. He is also 
working in local groups to stop the proposed 
tourist development at Denali National Park. 

So my hunting trip left me in a quan- 
dary. While fur trapping and trophy hunting 
still disgust me as serving no purpose other 
than appeasing human vanity, I think the 
hunting guides I met in Alaska are correct in 
that development does pose the greatest threat 
to the land and animals. I also agree, at least in 
the case involving southern Denali National 
Park, that the hunters and environmentalists 
separately may not have enough power to stop 
the development. Tourist facilities in Denali 
are owned almost entirely by one company, 
and that company and the National Park Serv- 
ice are pressing ahead with plans to build a 
hotel, condos, and visitor center near the Ruth 
Glacier on the south side. To stop the south 
Denali development, I believe the environ- 
mentalists and the hunters and trappers do 
need to set aside their differences. Our shared 
strength is in our knowledge of the land and 
our determination to protect it. In south Denali 
and in some other areas, the environmentalist 
and the hunter can work together, in the halls 
of power and in the woods, to stop our com- 
mon enemy: development. 
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The Real Destruction of Yellowstone 


by Philip R. Knight 

By now anyone who is listening 
knows mat Yellowstone National Park, 
despite the intense forest fires of 1988. is 
not a wasteland of cinders and ash. On the 
contrary, the regreening of Yellowstone 
will bring an explosion of biodiversitv. 
The federal government s ‘let-bum" pol- 
icy, one of the most enugniened federal 
land management tecnmques to emerge 
this century, appears fairly safe for now. 
to the chagrin of Western congressmen, 
vno would have us beiieve that let-bum is 
the tooi of Satan. 

The most destructive aspect of uie 
1 988 fires was not the names. It was the 
lies ana misconceptions promulgated by 
te Forest Service, politicians and the 
news media which have spread a smoke- 
screen over me real ana ongoing destruc- 
tion of Yellowstone. 

Fire has not and will not ruin Yellow- 
stone. earning, perhaps, the eruption of 
the Yellowstone Caldera. Rather, it is 
insidious aeveiopment and resulting loss 
of biodiversity which threaten to erase the 
dun patina of life which overlays the 
groaning Earth. The news media does not 
bleat and howl about the massive 
clearcutting of the Targhee National For- 
est nor the leasing of huge tracts of the 
Bridger-Teton National Forest for oil and 
gas development. No. These are "nor- 
mal” events, while the fires are a “disas- 
ter." Yellowstone has burned many times 
before, but never has she faced oil wells, 
clearcuts, ORVs, roads, resorts and all the 
hideous aspects of Western civilization. 

The one good thing the media’s fire 
blitz did was to focus international atten- 
tion on Yellowstone. Unfortunately, it 
was only to report that the Park was de- 
stroyed. With fires still burning in the 
minds of the public, now is the time to 
publicize what is really happening to the 
world’s first National Park and the 
wildlands around it. 

While the federal government, to its 
credit, has stood behind the let-bum pol- 
icy, this is one of the few bright spots in a 
morass of mismanagement in the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem (GYE). We 
should commend the National Park Serv- 
ice (KPS) for sticking by their decision to 
allow the fires to bum, but we should not 
let that one good policy obscure the over- 
all grim picture. 

Yellowstone Earth First! supports let- 
bum, but there are considerable problems 
with the current policy. The major one is 
iack of ecosystem-wide coordination of 
policy among different land managers. 
While the NPS may allow a fire to bum, if 
it nears a non-wildemess area outside 
Park boundaries the NPS is forced to 
attempt suppression to prevent burning of 
precious timber on Forest Service or pri- 
vate lands. In addition, each National 
Forest and some individual ranger dis- 
tricts have different interpretations of let- 
bum, as the official policy does not 
adequately outline parameters by which 


to determine when a fire should be 
snuffed and when to let bum. This dis- 
jointed fire management makes a travesty 
of a sound policy, which policy should 
allow for return of a natural fire regime, 
and instead turns it into a means of further 
imposing humanity’s artificial bounda- 
ries on the natural landscape. 

The NPS and Forest Service (FS) are 
now busily resnonding to the “emer- 
gency” created by the fires. As Bobcat put 
it so aptly in a recent EFi article on sal- 
age cutung in the North Kaimiopsis, 
they are "mugging a bum victim.” The 
Karsh treatment of stressed ecosystems 
began during ihe fires. Little heed was 
paid to the environmental effects of fire 
jppression efforts. Fire lines were 
-lashed through roadless areas: lines 
men had virtually no chance of stopping 
the immense fires. I have found these 
ines, resembling utility corridors, hacked 
iirough old growth untouched by fire. 
Fire retardant, full of poisonous chemi- 
cals, was sprayed widely. Fire camps 
were set up and occupied for months on 
fragile meadows. Helicopters buzzed in- 
cessantly above the quiet plateaus. Trees 
were clearcut from around developments. 

The hammering of Yellowstone 
didn’t end with the November snow- 
storms. Frantic “rehabilitation” efforts 
continue. Large areas on the Bridger- 
Teton, Shoshone and Gallatin National 
Forests have been seeded to prevent ero- 
sion of damaged soils. This sounds good, 
but it mostly involves broadcasting seed 
from aircraft. Much of the seed is of 
exotic species, taken from government 
warehouses. It is supposedly “weed free” 
but this is questionable and the spread of 
noxious weeds in reseeded areas is nearly 
inevitable. Nor was there any coordina- 
tion of rehabilitation efforts across the 
GYE. No public involvement was solic- 
ited and information on rehabilitation 
efforts remains hard to find. 

Wherever flames reached the main 
roads in Yellowstone Park, the NPS has 
been felling all burned trees 100 feet on 
either side as a “safety measure.” They 
allowed locals to take these cut trees for 
firewood. The NPS also allowed Brand S 
Lumber of Livingston to salvage cut 
trees. Logging trucks rumbled through 
Yellowstone Park for 10 days until snow 
closed the roads. This set a horrible prece- 
dent: NPS invited no public review of the 
salvage, they sold trees from a National 
Park, and they plan to do the same next 
spring. 

In a tragically classic example of FS 
overreaction, a 100 foot corridor was cut 
3 miles into the North Absaroka Wilder- 
ness along a trail through a burned area of 
the Shoshone National Forest. Seems a 
hunter broke his leg when his horse threw 
him after being spooked by a falling burnt 
snag. Ahh, liability! 

And now begins the salvage. Salvage 
logging constitutes the most severe im- 


mediate threat to the health of the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem. Not all of the 
salvage proposals are horrendous; some 
are in flat, degraded areas already slated 
for logging, particularly on the Targhee. 
Nonetheless, the speed and lack of cost- 
benefit or environmental analysis with 
which the sales are being offered truly 
rankle. In addition. National Forest sal- 
vage sales in the GYE and elsewhere are 
subject to new “emergency rehabilita- 
tion" appeal regulations (36 CFR 21 1. 16) 
that reflect the changes the entire FS 
appeals process is likely to undergo. 
Under the new regulations, handed down 
from the ivory towers in DC, only 30 days 
are allowed for public review of a sale. No 
extensions will be granted. Appeal is 
limited to one level: a decision made by a 
forest supervisor can only be appealed to 
the regional forester. Very few appeals 
will reach the chief’s office. These regu- 
lations speed up the appeals process, cre- 
ating the illusion that an actual emergency 
exists which can only be remedied by 
salvage, and make iL more difficult to 
effect any change via appeals. 

Despite this weakened appeals proc- 
ess, Yellowstone Earth First! on Decem- 
ber 8 appealed the decision of Bridger- 
Teton Forest Supervisor Brian Stout to 
proceed with the Hunter Fire Salvage 
Sale. As far as we know, this is the first 
appeal of a fire salvage sale in the GYE. 
The environmental assessment (EA) for 
this sale is a biased document which as- 
sumes that the only acceptable means of 
attaining reforestation on the severely 
burned site is to cut down all the burnt 
trees and plant new ones. The EA gives 
only passing mention to the extremely 
unstable soils of the area. It ignores the 
several woodpecker species that inhabit 
the area and would benefit from the snags 
and associated insects. It dismisses as 
unlikely the very real possibility of dis- 
placement due to logging activities of Elk 
and Moose wintering in surrounding 
unbumed areas. And we get all this for a 
loss of only $44,000! The YEF! appeal 
states “As this EA is one of the first 
salvage-related documents to emerge in 
the wake of the Yellowstone fires, the 
lack of analyses . . . should be rectified to 
avoid setting a poor precedent for salvage 
programs in the GYE.” This appeal gives 
us the opportunity to test the new appeal 
regulations and to monitor and influence 
the “savage flogging” of Yellowstone. 

Of potentially worse consequence is 
the salvage program developing on the 
Clarks Fork district of the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest. The Clover Mist fire 
cooked 18% of the timber base on the 
district. The SNF is frantic to salvage as 
fast as possible. Sales will soon be pro- 
posed. The SNF promised 10 million 
board feet/year for the next 2-3 years to 
Cody Lumber, twice what the mill usually 
processes, before any public or environ- 
mental review was undertaken. The dis- 
trict plans to put “green sales” on hold 


until salvage is completed, then resume 
the green saies. -Much of this salvage 
would be none in environmentally sensi- 
tive areas where logging has long been a 
hotiv contested issue. YEF! will continue 
to oppose salvage In sensitive areas 
throughout the GYE. 

The GYE is not the only area that faces 
salvage logging. Glacier Nauonal Park 
and the Rocky Mountain Front in Mon- 
tana also had severe fires this past sum- 
mer, and the North Kaimiopsis Roadless 
Area in Oregon burned in 1987 All these 
areas are being salvaged or are slated for 
such. In Glacier Park, the Red Bench fire 
burned 30,000 acres. This is all being 
logged! Most of us Know the story behind 
he Kaimiopsis. On Montana' s Lewis and 
Clark NF, salvage is planned for the Falls 
C reek-S ii ver King area w here the Canyon 
Creek fire burned in a RARE II area. This 
program must be stopped, as it would 
entail roading a RARE II area that was 
never in the LCNF timber base. This area 
was in the vetoed 1988 Montana Wilder- 
ness Bill and enjoys the most widespread 
public support for Wilderness designa- 
tion of any area in the state. Salvage 
would exempt it from further considera- 
tion for Wilderness and would defy the 
Ninth Circuit Court’s California v Block 
decision, leaving the area open to the 
horrors of multiple abuse. 

Salvage logging and rehabilitation on 
FS lands constitute a severe threat to all 
forested wildlands in the US . Fire is being 
increasingly used as an excuse to punch 
roads into and “manage” areas that were 
formerly protected. There are no legiti- 
mate biological reasons for salvage log- 
ging, despite FS descriptions of fires, 
insect kills and blowdowns as “disasters.” 
Though fire has always been a part of the 

ecology of temperate forests, it may be- 
come a more familiar part if predicted 
climatic change via the greenhouse effect 
takes hold, bringing more drought. 

I have walked through and flown over 
burned areas of Yellowstone, and it is 
clear that enough forest remains that 
Yellowstone could bum again just as hot 
next year. And the next. Meanwhile, we 
need to oppose federal overreaction to fire 
and especially the use of salvage as an ex- 
cuse to log. Let it BURN! The forest will 
return if we let it. 

I have gone into detail on salvage and 
rehabilitation partly to show what a real 
threat these activities are, but also as a 
here-and-now example of the sort of hid- 
den tumors gnawing away at Yellow- 
stone. The 1988 fires were heralded as the 
end of Yellowstone, but the real and 
imminent end may come from the cumu- 
lative effects of hundreds of destructive, 
self-serving human activities. Watch fu- 
ture articles for specifics. 

Phil Knight is a leader in the Yellow- 
stone and Wild Rockies EF! groups, and 
the coordinator of the EF! Grizzly Bear 
Task Force. 


CxOOO EVENING, SIR, 
WE-'RE CONDUCTING 
A PUfeLlC OPINION _ 
POLL 



to determine- twe 

PUBLIC’S OPINION OF 
^JAMLPERNESS 


MAY' I ASK YOU, SIR, 
HOW YOU DEFINE 



UM, UM - WELL, UH- 
ISN’T THAT THE 
LAND IN THE MIDDLE- I 
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Here we were, participating in the system 
'like they say we never do . . . reading the damn 
EIS, testifying at the public hearing on a 
proposal for a 350 foot high dam in the East 
Bay that would flood over 1000 acres of a 
relatively pristine canyon. Buckhom Canyon, 
bordered on two sides by regional parks, is one 
o f the most important wildlife habitat areas left 
intheBayArea, and includes valuable riparian 
habitat. 

So as we’re participating in the damn sys- 
tem, the lead agency proposing the damn. East 
Bay Municipal Utility District (East Bay 
MUD), up and cancels the public hearings! 
Scheduled one and two weeks before the elec- 
tion, these hearings were the only time to 
present the facts to the voting public. EB 
MUD had put on the ballot an “advisory 
measure” on the proposed damn, in an attempt 
to gain a mandate to proceed. Problem was, 
the “mandate” would come from a public in 
the middle of a drought year; a public whose 
water was being rationed; a public being sub- 
jected to scare tactics regarding the availabil- 
ity of water in the event of another drought 
year should this dam not be built. With 
MUD’s propaganda presenting Buckhom 
Damn as the only option (say what? conserva- 
tion and reclamation?), the cancelation of 
hearings was dirty politics. 

Earth First! doesn’t like dirty politics, so 
we brought the public hearing process to EB 
MUD at their board meeting, replete with 
signs and testimony. Prior to invading the 
meeting, we held a press conference outside, 
graphically depicting the real issues behind 
the proposed dam: The dam is to facilitate new 
development, not alleviate the effects of 
drought. We had accused MUD of being in 
bed with developers, and there they were, the 
board president and general manager, under 
the covers with Mr. Developer, giggling and 
tossing money around. 

We can and will stop Buckhom Damn. 
There will be more public hearings and there 
will be direct action if the bulldozers start their 
engines. Contact Bay Area Earth First! for 
more info. 

— Karen Pickett, Bay Area EF!, POB 83, 
Canyon, C A 94516 


The Montana Army National Guard re- 
cently concluded that tank and helicopter 
battle maneuvers would have “no significant 
impact” on 2831 acres of mountains, trout 
streams, and prime winter range and spring 
calving grounds for Elk. In its environmental 
assessment, the Guard stated that options other 
than the Bearmouth Ranch in western Mon- 
tana were not considered because “no alterna- 
tive site exists.” 

The report played down impacts of weekly 
war games. The Guard, for example, claimed 
no fish lived in the ranch’ s two streams (which 
routinely yield 3-4 pound trout). While ac- 
knowledging fish in nearby Clark Fork River, 
the report referred to the “long-nose bass,” a 
nonexistent species. 

Major Judith Shell, the officer responsible 
for the report, declined comment and referred 
all questions to the Guard’s public relations 
division. 

The Infernal Debate Spreads 
to Germany 

The series of attacks upon the Earth First! 
movement by leftists, which began with the 
Alien-Nation controversy [see EF! . Samhain 
87] [on second thought, don’t see Samhain 87], 
has perhaps reached its climax in a hot debate 
in the West German media about the Austrian 
animal ethologist Konrad Lorenz. Lorenz, 
who turned 85 on November 7, gave inter- 
views to various West German magazines on 
the occasion of his anniversary. In theNovem- 
ber issue of the environmental periodical 
natur . Professor Lorenz stated that he is to an 
extent sympathetic to AIDS as a means to 
combat human overpopulation. Lorenz is one 
of the few ecologists here in Europe who views 
overpopulation as a problem central to the 
environmental crisis. As early as 1970, he 
issued dire warnings about the population 
explosion. In many ways, Lorenz comes clos- 
est among European ecologists to a deeply 
ecological understanding of the natural world. 
He shares much common ground with the 
Earth First! and deep ecology movement in the 
United States. 

Following his controversial statement 


concerning AIDS, a series of comments ap- 
peared in the December issue of natur . mostly 
highly critical. JuttaDitfurth, a spokeswoman 
of the West German Greens, launched a scath- 
ing attack, saying: “Konrad Lorenz, who is 
to an extent sympathetic to AIDS, has political 
allies in the US whom he perhaps doesn’t even 
know. AIDS is nature’s answer to overpopu- 
lation, say some representatives of the eco- 
group Earth First! . . . .” 

Ditfurth then went on to warn of groups 
like Earth First! and various environmental 
movements in Germany and Austria, which in 
her opinion promote fascism andracism under 
the guise of ecological concern. She stated 
that EF! and other “eco-fascist” groups en- 
dorse the idea of an authoritarian state whose 
task it would be to save nature and the white 
race. According to Ditfurth, the argument 
againstoverpopulationonly serves as apretext 
to prevent “inferior” races in the Third World 
from increasing in number, while white 
women are actually to be encouraged to breed 
in order to propagate the “superior” white 
race. 

This slanderous statement by one of West 
Germany’s leading Green spokespersons il- 
lustrates that moderate, left-wing and human- 
ist environmental groups are attempting to 
discredit the Earth First! and deep ecology 
movement by associating deep ecologists with 
fascism and racism. In light of these vicious 
attacks, a potential coalition between EF! and 
a radical left-wing group like the IWW [Inter- 
national Workers of the World, or Wobblies] 
might be of strategic importance to EF!, as it 
would take the wind out of the sails of those 
hell-bent on denouncing EF!ers as raving 
right-wingers. 

EF!ers wishing to comment on the recent 
attacks should write the editor of natur : 
Manfred Bissinger, Chefredakteur natur . Isar- 
torplatz 5, Postfach 260 153, 8000 Muenchen 
26, WEST GERMANY. 

— Friedrich Hecker, West Germany 

South Texas Needs Your Help to 
Complete Lower Rio Grande 
Valley National Wildlife Refuge 

Congress recently allocated monies from 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund to 
acquire land to add to the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley National Wildlife Refuge. Conserva- 
tionists in South Texas, nonetheless, will 
continue their efforts to enlarge the Refuge. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley is a sub- 
tropical paradise for wildlife. Nowhere else in 
North America are such a large number of bird 
species found in such a small area. Ten differ- 
ent plant community ecosystems survive here. 
Four of the five remaining wild cat species in 
the United S tates are found in this area, includ- 
ing the Ocelot and Jaguarundi, both Endan- 
gered Species. Fifty years ago, the Jaguar and 
Margay were here as well, but as their habitat 
succumbed to clearing, they became extinct in 
the US. Habitat loss has been unrelenting — 
95% of the Valley has been cleared. Now 
state and federal agencies, with support from 
conservationists around the country, are trying 
to reverse this destructive trend and protect a 
“wildlife corridor” of brush and riparian habi- 
tat along the last 190 miles of the Rio Grande. 
This wildlife corridor encompasses the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley NWR. Its value is so high 
and its existence so threatened that the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service ranks it number one on 
their nation-wide priority list for refuge land 
acquisition. 

Currently, land prices are low, and be- 
cause of the depressed local economy there are 
| lots of willing sellers. Five years from now 
3 will be too late. In the past 8 years only 18% 
3 of the targeted 107,000 acres has been ac- 
quired, so an accelerated acquisition program 
to complete the Wildlife Corridor is vital. 

Please write your senators (US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510) and representative 
(House of Representatives, DC 20515) urging 
them to appropriate enough money to com- 
plete the Lower Rio Grande Valley National 
Wildlife Refuge. For more information con- 
tact The Wildlife Corridor Task Force, POB 
8124, Weslaco, TX 78596 (512-968-1719). 
Please send us copies of your letters so we can 
keep you on our mailing list and see how we’re 
doing. You can also support the Wildlife 
Corridor by buying an Ocelot t-shirt (kids s, m, 

1 and adult s, m, 1, exl). To do so, send $10 plus 
$1 for shipping to Wildlife Corridor Task 
Force,T-shirt Division, 1008 PatNeff, Harlin- 



The happy trio snuggling up in their sidewalk bed. 


gen, TX 78550. Include UPS address. 

— Frontera Audubon Society, POB 8124, 
Weslaco, TX 78596 

1080 and Strychnine — 

Down But Not Out! 

“A frenzy of howls and shrieks of pain, 
vomiting and retching as froth collects on 
tightly drawnlips . . . racked by painful convul- 
sions from the most inhumane poison con- 
ceived by man,” is the description of the death 
of a Coyote poisoned by Compound 1080 
(sodium monofluoroacetate) given Francois 
Leydet by Montana rancher and state senator 
Arnold Rieder. A US Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice biologist told me dying from strychnine 
was even worse — but quicker. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
recently banned all use of these poisons. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
banned the use of 1080 as a predacide in 1 972. 
Meanwhile 610,000 pounds of the stuff was 
being distributed yearly to kill rodents. One- 
five-hundredth of an ounce will kill a 150 
pound human. 

In 1985 the EPA reintroduced 1080 as a 
predacide and as arodenticideon federal lands 
where it had been forbidden for over a decade. 

Eighty-three percent of 1080 applications 
are made in ground squirrel regions of Califor- 
nia. Because the toxicant is virtually inde- 
structible, its primary danger lies in secondary 
and tertiary poisoning of the dozen or so crit- 
ters that eat the furry rodent. In the 1960s, ten 
California Condors — one-fourth the popula- 
tion at that time — were found dead during 
1080 squirrel poisoning. Six were examined 
and discovered uninjured. Another was ne- 
cropsied and contained 1080. How many flew 
away to die in solitude is unknown. 

'"Tire most recent (and scientifically acF^ 
7vanced) studies show the rodent doesn’t com- 
pete with livestock for forage. Hydrologists 
aver its burrows are the most important con- 
duit for California foothill percolation. In the 
words of Don Duncan and Thomas Newman 
of the San Joaquin Experiment Range, “the 
squirrel is ecologically and economically 
important.” 

NonetlitiUiSK, the National and California 
Cattlemen’s Associations and the California 
Department of Food and Agriculture are 
waging a campaign to have another 1080 ban 
reversed. They are writing their congressper- 
sons and Douglas D. Campt, Director of 
EPA’s Office of Pesticide Programs, request- 
ing that a public hearing be held in Sacramento 
— the bastion of 1080 death wishers. Studies 
and hearings date back 25 years and the evi- 
dence has always been preponderant that the 
only critters who benefit from the promotion 
and application of the poison are those who 
earn quite decent livings from promoting and 
applying it — frequently at taxpayer expense. 

A counter attack is necessary. Letters 
should be written not only supporting the ban 
but advocating the outlawing of 1080 manu- 
facturing. History clearly demonstrates tha t 
today’s ban by executive or departmental 
order more often than not turns into 
tomorrow’s re versalTwru ie laws stay oirTtKe - 
books forever. Not only do poisons whose use 
is illegal but whose manufacture and export 
are not have a way of getting back across the 
border, but they also devastate the areas where 
they are applied. A Grizzly was killed by 1080 
in Mexico. 

Senators can be reached at US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; representatives at 
House of Representatives, DC 20515. 
Douglas D. Campt’s title is Director, Office 
of Pesticide Programs, Environmental 
Protection Agency, Washington, DC 
20460. Write and make things right! 

— J.P. Bernhard 


OK EF! Decorates BLM HQ 

The aroma of cow manure was thick in the 
night air as Oklahoma Earth First! assaulted 
the Bureau of Land Management office in 
Tulsa. In an action to support anti-grazing 
activities in Denver and elsewhere, we pre- 
sented the BLM with a truckload of manure, 
dumped so that entry to the building would be 
impossible until some brave soul waded 
through the several feet of bullshit. The 
manure propped up an enormous sign that 
made clear our purpose. We glued posters to 
windows to state our demands, as set forth in 
a press release of 1-3-89. 

The display remained untouched until af- 
continued on page 10 
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continued from page 9 

ter noon the next day. Radio and TV stations 
covered the event and spread part of our mes- 
sage. BLM estimates of Oklahoma land 
leased for grazing were progressively reduced 
as our protest gained attention, from 7000 
acres on Friday to 2000 acres on Monday. 
Unfortunately the media failed to mention 
why we oppose livestock grazing. Still the 
action successfully drew the public ’s attention 
to a national problem. The fact that the local 
BLM staff had to wade through the same stuff 
we go through when working with them was a 
bonus. 

— Lynette Setzkom, Todd Kirk, OK EF! 

Jeep Joins BLM and FS 

A recent television ad run by Chrysler 
Corp. for its Jeep 4WD vehicles shows a Jeep 
splashing down the middle of a beautiful 
stream in a pristine forest to the tune of “Row, 
Row, Row Your Boat.” According to Larry 
Car! of CME Advertising, the spot". . . depicts 
a Jeep owner experiencing an afternoon of 
enjoyment driving on an authorized trail. It 
does not depict recklessness or destruction of 
the land; Jeep is continually involved in con- 
serving the environment . . . Jeep has joined 
forces with the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management to help promote a na- 
tionwide education program called Tread 
Lightly. Tread Lightly explains the uniform 
signage system placed in wilderness areas to 
designate legal usage. In viewing the com- 
mercial, note that there is an ‘ approved’ sign of 
the National Forest Service designating the 
stream as an offroad vehicle path.” 

Mr. Carl assured me that the ad was 
blessed by the Freddies and the B LM before it 
appeared. If this does not reassure you, con- 
tact: Larry Carl, CME Advertising, 913-339- 
6444; or write CME Advertising, 27777 Fran- 
klin Rd, Suite 1000, Southfield, MI 48034, 
Attn: Jim Caponigro; or Chrysler Motor 
Corp., POB 1718, Detroit, MI 48288. 

— Lynette Setzkom, Oklahoma EF! 

Attack of the Ecoterrorist 
Pie Brigade (and others) 

If the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association (WFCA) thought they could hold 
their annual gathering in Seattle and not be 
visited by Earth First!, then their heads are 
infected with dwarf mistletoe. To our credit, 
we had already planned to protest for old 
growth on December 5, even before we knew 
about this meeting of the oldest, most prestig- 
ious deforestation conspiracy in our hemi- 
sphere. When field reconnaissance found no 
active timber sales, it seemed natural to crash 
their party. 

On the 4th, we propped more than 20 
people, many of them new friends met at the 
recent Decade of the Rainforest Conference, 
for nonviolent confrontation and arrest. This 
was, as always, tedious, but undoubtedly we’ll 
do it again before long. What fun is living in 
an emerging police state if you don’t know 
how to get arrested in good form? 

Our plans for the protest were both nebu- 
lous and multifaceted. There would be several 
small direct actions, followed by leafleting 
outside the Seattle Sheraton, site of the confer- 
ence. This approach offered flexibility in 
execution (in the procedural sense of the word; 
we didn’t kill anyone). 



As background, the WFCA was formed 79 
years ago to create a forum for technical dis- 
cussion of fire and insect control, reforesta- 
tion, and other concepts fitting the old use of 
the word ‘conservation.’ They still meet annu- 
ally and exchange ideas on how to teach wild 
forests servility to humans. Last year’s con- 
gregation passed four resolutions: 1) against 
reform on the Tongass National Forest; 2) in 
favor of herbicide spraying on National For- 
ests; 3) advocating reform of the National 
Forest Management Act to easeregulations; 4) 
encouraging the federal government to stop 
funding “environmental terrorists” (while we 
think that refers to us, we still wonder what the 
hell they mean — perhaps the S5 7 UnitedWay 
check?). 

The Relentless Fanatic, posing as a pho- 
tographer, sneaked in early to get a front row 
seat He brought with him a pie, flavored 
“green eco-meringue.” At 10AM, several 
others of us entered the hall and joined some 
300 foresters. While our informal attire and 
rolled up banners stuck out, our stolen official 
conference name tags earned us entry. Soon, 
one EF!er walked to the front of the room and 
unfurled his statement, “GO CLEARCUT IN 
HELL.” He was joined behind the lectern, 
then occupied by FS deputy chief Boring 
Drone, by two others holding a “SAVE THE 
OLD GROWTH” banner, while “WFCA: 
TIMBER TERRORISTS” was unrolled in the 
back of the room. 

Then, the most obnoxious one of us stood 
up and began yelling, “You are all environ- 
mental terrorists. Clearcutting is terrorism,” 
and other relevant opprobrium. Our mistake 
was that, instead of taking over the lectern and 
awaiting arrest and bodily removal, we simply 
walked out. Needless to say, they were loath 
to allow us to return. 

As the next speaker, WA Public Lands 
Commissioner Brian Boyle, spouted forked 
tongue rhetoric, a green eco-meringue pie was 
hurled his way, turning graceful pirouettes as 
it whistled by his ear. Before the umpire could 
call ball one, Jakubal was out the door, laugh- 
ing insanely despite his bad aim. (We do not 
recommend this tactic; it didn’t go over well.) 

Soon, the executive director approached 
us to negotiate. He offered to allow us 30 
minutes to address the gathering on Wednes- 
day if we’d limit our disruptions to sidewalk 
leafleting until then. We accepted his offer, 
contingent on his convincing his trustees 
(which he failed to do). We then proceeded to 
the headquarters of the Mt. B aker-Snoqualmie 
National Forest. Since we were unsuccessful 
there in our bid to take over the agency and 
redirect its policies, I’ll end this part of the 
story here. 

FROM ONE TERRORIST TO ANOTHER 

Our guerrilla assaults on the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association confer- 
ence had earned us an invitation to formally 
address the group. However, when the direc- 
tor brought the proposal before his board of 40 
trustees, all men, all foresters, it seems they 
were rather miffed about the attempted pieing 
of one of their speakers. They offered instead 


a summit meeting between us and them in the 
Sheraton Hotel Ballroom. At 6 PM, we four 
entered the room and joined 30 men at their 
round table. 

The somewhat strained meeting began 
with introductions: We were Jean Mischel, 
Greg Mills, Beth Funsch, and myself; they 
included state and provincial agency foresters, 
former National Forest supervisors (including 
Wenatchee’s Don Smith), and chief foresters 
from Weyerhaeuser, MacMillan Bloedel, 
Fletcher Challenge, and others. Then a stately 
gentleman, acquaintance to Gifford Pinchot 
and Colonial Greeley, delivered an account of 
his organization’s proud history. In keeping 
with the tone of our formal meeting, he began, 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen . .” I 
wondered when was the last time he wore calk 
boots. 

What most struck me was the history of 
American forestry recounted first person in his 
tale. He was proud, and rightfully so, to tell 
how the WFCA had formed in reaction to the 
cut-and-run operators so prevalent even less 
than a century ago. He revealed the past 
evolution of modem forestry — the emer- 
gence of replanting, fire management, and 
public relations. 

He meant no disrespect to Earth First!ers 
as he explained the development of industrial 
forestry. Tohisbreed— and make no mistake, 
they’re still running the show — this was the 
natural order of progress, and everything is 
just fine. He could no more see the world in 
our terms than we in his. 

Next I was asked to relate the history and 
ideology of Earth First! If there is such a thing 
as benign malevolence, that is what I saw as I 
scanned the “men’s club” to which I was 
speaking. And while I’m not generally an 
optimist, I think I sensed among them, at least 
the younger ones (still twice my age), an 
understanding. At least they tried to compre- 
hend when I spoke of the rights of species, and 
the biological failings of tree farms. 

Much of the meeting was spent in heated 
debate over the extent of our crises and the 
appropriateness of various tactics for chang- 
ing the course. The oldest ones were the most 
defensive. One even defiantly proclaimed 
how many trees he’d planted in his life, as if 
this absolved him from the guilt of how many 
he’ d cut. But I think it had really shaken them 
being called environmental terrorists earlier 
that day. I think they were further shaken to 
see that their accusers were articulate, rational, 
and respectful people. 

While we didn’t subvert their paradigm, 
we may have put it on notice. And while we 
didn’t convince them to allow our perspective 
in their general session this year, we did at least 
get two women into the their trustees meeting, 
and that may be a first. 

— Mitch Freedman, Washington EF! 

Write for Utah Wilderness 

The Utah Wilderness Coalition and Rep- 
resentative Wayne Owens (D-UT) have pro- 
posed protection as Wilderness for5.1 million 
acres of Bureau of LandManagement roadless 


20510 

Representatives: House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515. 

BLM District Office, 2370 South 2300 
West, SLC, UT 84199. 

Up Shit Creek Without 
a Paddlefish 

Fifty million years before the first dino- 
saurs appeared, a meek, odd-looking fish with 
a paddle-like snout browsed for plankton in 
the inland waterways of our continent. This 
primitive fish adapted to changing climates 
and water conditions and lived on as the dino- 
saurs died off and as giant ferns were slowly 
pressed into coal. . . . Now, after a few thou- 
sand years with humans, this creature that has 
lived for eons may be leaving forever. The 
Paddlefish ( Polyodon spathula) lives in slug- 
gish pools, bayous and backwaters of large, 
slow moving streams. It dislikes current so 
much, unlike other fishes, that it migrates only 
during low water stages. Man’s damming of 
rivers has blocked off the Paddlefish’s up- 
stream spawning areas for decades. Now there 
may be almost no breeding populations left in 
the wild. 

Earth First! Scioto River Group, in joint 
effort with the EF! Biodiversity Project, has 
begun a research and action campaign to find 
and protect Paddlefish populations in Ohio 
and elsewhere. We’re tired of hearing that the 
Midwest is befouled beyond hope! We de- 
mand proper and viable aquatic habitat for the 
Paddlefish, thereby improving conditions for 
other wildlife as well. 

— Steve Moore, EF! Scioto River Group, 
POB 91, Greencamp, OH 43322 

Umetco Radwaste Dump 
Update 

Despite a huge public outcry, the Colorado 
Department of Ill-Health and a lame duck 
board of Montrose County good-old-boys 
approved a state-initiated proposal to site a 
low-level radioactive waste dump for Denver 
radium waste on a bench above the S an Miguel 
River in the Colorado River Basin. Worried 
about possible spills and the negative impacts 
on Utah’s tourist economy, Utah officials 
were considering a lawsuit against the state 
and county decisions. 

Also bringing in the lawyers was the 
Western Colorado Congress, the local 
citizen’s group leading the charge against the 
proposal by Umetco Minerals Corp. (read 
Union-Carbide, of Bhopal fame). Big busi- 
ness Democrat Roy Romer supports the pro- 
posal. 

While the approvals ignored the testimony 
of several hundred citizens opposed to the 
project in two public hearings, and a petition 
bearing 5000 names gathered in ultra-conser- 
vative Montrose County itself, all is not lost. 
The project has several hurdles to overcome, 
including a land trade to obtain the site for the 
project from the BLM. Writing letters to that 
rapacious agency requesting a full-blown 
environmental impact statement (they only 



lands in Utah. UWC considers that passage of 
legislation protecting this amount would be a 
major victory, given that Utahns tend toward 
extreme conservatism and their governor. 
Norm Bangerter, is very pro-development. 
Earth First!, in the Beltane 86 issue of the 
Journal, released its 16 million acre Utah 
Wilderness Proposal. The BLM, in its draft 
proposal, recommended only 1.9 million 
acres, of the 22 million acres it manages in 
Utah, as Wilderness. TheBLM will release its 
final wilderness proposal in March, and it is 
not expected to differ much from the draft. 

Letters are needed: 1) Write to Repre- 
sentative Owens thanking him for support- 
ing Utah wilderness but asking him to 
strengthen his proposal in accordance with 
Earth Firsti’s 16 million acre Utah Wilder- 
ness Proposal. 2) Write any senators and 
representatives, asking them also to sup- 
port the EF! proposal. 3) Write the BLM in 
support of the EF! proposal. 

Senators: US Senate, Washington, DC 


Billboard in Berkeley, improved just before the Buckhorn vote and still standing. 


want to do an environmental assessment, 
which would not mention how the traded land 
would be used) is the most effective action for 
Earth Firs tiers short of dumping radwaste on 
the desks of Umetco officials at their head- 
quarters in Grand Junction. 

Write District Manager, BLM, 2465 S 
Townsend, Montrose, CO 81401 and insist 
on an EIS before public land is traded with 
the state of Colorado at Spring Creek Mesa 
in Montrose County for Umetco’s proposed 
radium waste dump site. 

— Navajo Sam 

BC Wolf Update 

The Gray Wolves in British Columbia 
received a grand Winter Solstice present with 
the announcement of the cancellationof this 
winter’s aerial gunning of wolves in the 
Muskwa region in the northern part of that 
province. The Vancouver Sun article on the 
decision stated that the Ministry of Environ- 
menthad conducted a technical review of wolf 
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and big game populations in the region. Ralph 
Archibald, Ministry fur carnivore coordinator, 
was quoted as saying, “Right now we have 
enough big game animals to support a viable 
hunting industry for both resident and non- 
resident hunters.” 

The 13 wolf activists who talked with 
Archibald and his boss, wildlife branch direc- 
tor Jim Walker, felt that their warnings of 
intervention, and following day protests, had 
something to do with the decision. They also 
felt that all who have joined in the letter writ- 
ing campaign and boycott of BC tourism and 
products have been influential. When asked 
whether the demonstrations in the US and 
publicity surrounding last winter’s court vic- 
tory (which stopped last winter’s Muskwa 
aerial killing) affected the M inis try 1 s decision, 
Archibald said he could “only guess that when 
politicians consider an issue like this, they 
don't just consider the technical aspects.” I 
nave smce received a yet unconfirmed report 
that the Ministry’s decision was due to still 
existing technical obstacles stemming from 
iast winter's legal injunction. 

Whatever the reasons, pro-wolf actions, in 
which EFiers have played a significant role, 
havehelped. Not only is theMuskwaprogram 
dead for the second winter in a row, but the 
various BC government schemes to “control” 
wolves are getting much public attention. 

Yet there is much more to do. The Minis- 
try is still issuing poison baiting permits, 
which allow up to 395 baits to be set per year. 
It is continuing its trapping of wolves, aiming, 
on Vancouver Island, to diminish the wolf 
population density to 1 per 150 square kilome- 
ters. Wildlife control officers are killing 
“problem wildlife” — those wolves deemed a 
“threat” to humans and their property. Wolves 
are still a big game animal open to hunting 
throughout most of the province. 

That is why, on January 9, demonstrations 
were held in five locations across the US. The 
message was simple: We are pleased with the 
Ministry's decision to cancel the aerial kill, 
but we vow to continue our campaign until all 
BC's wolf killing programs are stopped. 
EFiers gathered at BC tourism offices, Cana- 
dian consulates, and airports in Seattle, San 
Francisco, Portland, Minneapolis, and Bos- 
ton. They made it clear to the Ministry of 
Tourism, the Canadian federal government, 
and airlines that do business in BC that we are 
still outraged at the government’s overall atti- 
tude toward wolves. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: The wolf issues 
across the continent have been covered in the 
pages of this journal for the past year. Read 
back issues and continue to write to wildlife 
officials, educate the public, and support pro- 
tests and boycotts. Contact the Wolf Action 
Network (address in Directory) for more de- 
tails. 

— Tom Skeele, WAN coordinator 

Greens Howl for BC Wolves 

Responding to arequestfromTrudy Frisk, 
International Liaison, Green Party of British 
Columbia, Green Parties around the world 
stated to BC and Canadian governments their 
adamant opposition to trapping and poisoning 
of BC wolves. Herculano Pombo of Os 
Verdes, Portugal, telegraphed, “. . . Protected 
Iberian wolves ask for protection for their 
brothers in BC.” 

The Earth Green Federation, Japan, wrote 
to BC and Federal governments: “. . . Wehave 
heard that your Ministry of Environment is 
continuing to sponsor a multi-offensive war 
aimed at significantly reducing wolf popula- 
tion throughout the province. . . . We are going 
to publicize such barbarity of your country 
throughout Japan and urge Japanese public to 
boycott British Columbia’s tourism and prod- 
ucts until killing is stopped for good. . . . 
(Kiyohsi, Osada, International Coordinator, 
for Ryu Ohta, President, Earth Green Federa- 
tion) 

After these messages were sent, Robert 
Lyle of Grupo Lobo in Portugal asked that a 
motion be introduced in the European Parlia- 
ment calling on member nations to 1) ask the 
government of BC to halt the destruction of 
wolves on its territory; 2) ask the individual 
Member States to organize campaigns to pre- 
vent travel agencies in the Community from 
continuing their involvement in the wolf 
hunts; 3) ask the hunting associations in the 
Community to hold a campaign among their 
members to bring wolf hunting in BC to a 
complete stop. Grupo Lobo is awaiting the 


Parliament’s reply. 

Most BC tourists are from West Germany, 
Japan and the US. Last year’s demonstrations 
in the US played a significant role in stopping 
the Muskwa/Kechika hunt in 1988, and the 
possibility of escalated demonstrations elic- 
ited a promise that no aerial hunting will be 
done for four years. Continued US pressure 
against all BC wolf killing combined with 
adverse publicity in Japan and Europe can end 
this national disgrace! 

Free Trade Denounced 

Giving comments such as “I don’t give a 
damn about business inBellingham, free trade 
is bad for North American ecosystems,” 
Washington Earth First! baffled Canadian 
mediaNovember 11, 1988, with an all Ameri- 
can protest against the United States/Canada 
free trade agreement. Coupled with a joint 
American/Canadian Green demonstration at 
the Peace Arch on October 28 during which 
protesters symbolically traded Canadian re- 
sources for US waste, the action was a clear 
statement that to be against free trade is to be 
for a sustainable North America. 

Against all reason, Canadians reelected 
the government of Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney, an instigator of the free trade agree- 
ment, insuring job losses in Canadian industry 
relocating south of the border. Meanwhile, 
with the media devoting attention to the green- 
house effect and acid rain, nuclear power is 
being touted in the US as an alternative to coal 
and oil, which both emit carbon dioxide and 
sulfur dioxide. Canada has abundant uranium 
and tritium. Ontario Hydro is seeking markets 
for its tritium. 

Montana EF!er Steve Leash suggests us- 
ing the environmental impact statement proc- 
ess, mandated for federal projects in the US, to 
delay any joint projects that will adversely 
affect the environment of North America. (In 
Canada an EIS is not required!) Please send 
suggestions on this to T. Frisk, 6009 Dallas Dr, 
Kamloops, BC, Canada V2C 5Z9. 

Oil Spill Hits BC 

Oil from the spill off Washington’s coast 
hit V ancouver Island on December 3 1 and has 
fouled some of BC’s most scenic wild 
beaches, killing hundreds of birds and mam- 
mals and threatening Sea Otter colonies. Al- 
though Canadian authorities were advised of 
the spill on December 22 by the Washington 
State Department of Ecology, nothing was 
done until January 3. Finally, volunteers from 
all over BC arrived to attempt to clean up the 
contaminated 150 kilometers of beaches. 

Meanwhile government departments ana- 
lyzed the spills to determine who was respon- 
sible and who would pay for clean up. Only 
Parks Canada acted without waiting for other 
government departments to respond. Bruce 
Strachan, BC’s Minister of Environment 
originally said, “It’s not my problem.” Only 
outraged calls for his resignation promoted 
Strachan to go look at the damage. 

— Trudy Frisk, Kamloops, BC 

Canada Persecutes 
Sea Creatures 

The Animals’ Agenda (POB 6809, 
Syracuse, NY 13217) has been providing 
much valuable coverage on wildlife issues 
lately, in addition to their attention to domestic 
and captive animals. The following two items 
are from their December issue: 

The Vancouver Aquarium has killed 
seven narwhals in a 20-year effort to be the 
first in Canada to display these scarce marine 
mammals. Now they ’re after more. Protest to 
Parks Commissioners, 2099 Beach Ave, 
Vancouver, BC V6G 1Z4, Canada. Send a 
copy of the letter to Mayor Campbell and the 
City Council, 453 W 12th Ave, Vancouver, 
BC V5Y 1Y4, Canada. 

In Atlantic Canada last spring, 70,000 seal 
pups were massacred, despite a Canadian 
government claim that the hunt has ended. 
After a lapse, the hunt is actually expanding to 
provide cheap food for fox ranchers and sup- 
ply seal penises to Oriental aphrodisiac ven- 
dors. Protest to the Minister of Fisheries and 
Oceans, 200 Kent St, Ottawa, Ont. K1 A 0E6, 
Canada. 

MO Waters & Forests Suffer 
Over the Holidays 

On the day before Thanksgiving a barge 
filled with 1400 tons of sulfuric acid by the 


Doe Run Mining Company of Herculaneum, 
Missouri, sank in the Mississippi River. Doe 
Run operates the nation’s largest lead smelter 
in that town. Subsequently 220,000 gallons of 
the acid were released in the Mississippi. 

In early December the Eastern Region of 
the Forest Service issued two leases to Doe 
Run totaling 3743 acres in Mark Twain Na- 
tional Forest near Winona, Missouri. The 
leases will allow more exploration and drill- 
ing, but will deny any mining development 
pending further environmental review and 
public involvement. Beside the fragile karst 
topography and beauty of the area, at least 
three species on the Endangered Species list 
are thought to inhabit the region: the Bald 
Eagle, Gray Bat, and Indiana Bat. Some say 
the Eastern Cougar still survives here too. 

On the day before Christmas a Shell Oil 
pipeline ruptured near the Gasconade River by 
Vienna, MO, spilling 840,000 gallons of crude 
oil into the Gasconade, which flows into the 
Missouri River and thus reaches the Missis- 
sippi above St. Louis. It is being described as 
one of the worst inland oil spills in United 
States history. In early 1989 the spill forced 
the St. Louis Anheuser-Busch Brewery to shut 
down for almost a week after the taste and 
smellofoil was detected. On January 6. the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch reported that landown- 
ers near the spill have spotted dead fish in the 
Gasconade and a hunter brought in the body of 
an oil soaked Beaver found in a trap by the 
river. The severe consequences of this disaster 
will not be understood until all aspects of the 
spill are studied. 

— Orin Langelle, Big River EF! 

Oil Spills Foul Alaskan Waters 


Alaska Dept of Environmental Conserva- 
tion, Suite 1350, 3601 C St, Juneau 99811; 
563-6529 

Environmental Protection Agency, 
Alaska Operations Office, 701 C St, Juneau 
99811;271-5083 

Representative Bette Cato, 3111 C St, 
Juneau 99811; 561-7625 

Alyeska Pipeline Service Company, Envi- 
ronmental Protection Office, 1835 S Bragaw, 
Anchorage, AK 99512; 907-265-8055 

Virginia News 

Earth First! and Virginians for Wilderness 
under the leadership of activist Cricket Ham- 
mond are organizing citizens in opposition to 
the policies of the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest (one of the most hidebound in the 
nation! ). Cricket, a retired nurse, joins Brenda 
Vest [who contributes articles to the. Journal 
on the fight to save Pond Ridge] as one of our 
most effective Freddie-foilers. She’s an old 
hand at stopping clearcutting timber sales, and 
has also been instrumental in stopping ATV 
trails pushed by the Freddies and crazy bikers. 
On January 14, sheorganizedapublicmeeting 
on forest management attended by more than 
100 hunters, fishers and nature lovers, as well 
as the local Freddies. Notice was served to the 
GWNF that henceforth only ecologically- 
based management would do. EF! and Vir- 
ginians for Wilderness received excellent TV 
coverage. 

Cricket has the ear of Representative Jim 
Olin, a power on a House Agricultural 
Committee, and could influence possible re- 
form of the Forest Service as a whole. 

— R.F. Mueller, EF! Virginia contact 


Within two weeks in January, two major 
oil spills occurred at the Alyeska Pipeline 
Company’s Valdez Terminal Facility in Val- 
dez, Alaska, at the end of the Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline. Both released thousands of gallons 
of North Slope crude oil into the rich habitat of 
Prince William Sound. 

The Alaska Department of Environmental 
Conservation needs increased funding to 
adequately monitor this facility and prevent 
further environmental degradation. Please 
write or call the following to express your 
concern over oil development in this delicate 
ecosystem: 

Governor Steve Cowper, Suite 758, 3601 
C St, Juneau, AK 99811; 907-561-4228 


Earth Kinship Trailguide 
Available 

To help overcome our modem unbal- 
anced relationship with Nature within and 
without. Dr. Mike Cohen, director emeritus of 
the National Audubon Society Expedition 
Institute, and author of Our Classroom Is Wild 
America. Prejudice Against Nature and How 
Nature Works: Regenerating Kinship With 
Planet Earth (see EF! Books), has designed a 
radical way of intimately knowing the natural 
world and is, at cost, making his 25 page guide 
available for use by EF! outdoor persons, 
naturalists, and environmental educators. 

continued on page 12 



A worker from, an environmental clean-up crew tries to contain some of the 840,000 gallons of 
oil that spilled into the Gasconade, Missouri, & Mississippi Rivers near Vienna, MO. 
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Tribal Lore. . . 

continued from page 11 

Based on How Nature Works , the Earth 
Kinship Trailguide reconnects people to Na- 
ture by showing that rational thinking and 
language are but 2 of 43 different means by 
which we can know the workings of the global 
life community. The natural world wisely 
governs itself through all kinds of sensory 
communications, and the Trailguide activates 
over 30 of these regulatory callings that still 
exist in us. 

The Trailguide’s procedure consists of 
participants stopping in natural areas that at- 
tract them, and then doing suggested readings, 
guided imageries, exercises, critical analyses, 
projections, role plays, writings, and medita- 
tions. The guide may be used on established 
nature trails. 

The Trailguide connects people with the 
signals through which natural systems organ- 
ize, perpetuate and regenerate themselves. It 
lets us know natural life as natural life knows 
itself, and this rejuvenates some of Nature’s 
peace within our frantic lives. The guide’s 
activities lead to recognizing the following: 

‘Experience is the best teacher because 
whole experiences consist of many ways of 
knowing. 

‘Our inherited namre -connecting sensa- 
tion receptors become dormant as our up- 
bringing programs us to disconnect from Na- 
ture and addicts us to using our intellectual 
abilities alone. Our excessively indoor child- 
hoods demean or bury the vital regulatory 
signals emitted into our consciousness by the 
ancient, sensate portion of our mind. 

‘The natural world regulates itself 
through sensitivities and tensions like color, 
temperature, form, smell, taste, sound, space, 
fun, direction, community, hormones, beauty 
and trust Nature does not utilize words and 
numbers, for it is illiterate. 

‘We are part of the global life community 
which was bom over four billion years ago. 
This ancient community is based on affinities 
between relatively simple minerals and micro- 
organisms that invented all of life’s essential 
chemical systems and genetic properties, as 
well as reproduction, fermentation, photosyn- 
thesis, respiration, nitrogen fixation, and 
community formation. 

‘Each of us is a recombination of multibil- 
lion year old microbial communities that, 
through rudimentary forms of awareness and 
interaction, continue to organize the planet. 

‘Our personal bodies consist of 10 quad- 
rillion animal cells and another 100 quadril- 
lion bacterial cells, and when we die, microor- 
ganisms recycle us back into our other body, 
the global life community. In essence, we and 
the natural world are one; what happens to it, 
happens to us and vice versa. 

Those interested in utilizing or further 
developing the Trailguide, please write: Mike 
Cohen, TRAILGUIDE, National Audubon 
Society, Sharon, CT 06069 (203-364-0522) 
and enclose a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope. Dr. Cohen is available upon request for 
lectures, workshops and outings that explore 
Earth kinship. 


Shell Canada Destroys 
Alpine Wilderness 

Prairie Bluff Mountain, on the east 
edge of Alberta’s Rocky Mountains, is being 
ravaged by one of the world’s largest multina- 
tional companies. Shall Canada Limited has 
gouged a road into the fragile alpine environ- 
ment, and now has two immense rigs there 
drilling for gas. 

Prairie Bluff Mountain is only 24 
miles from Glacier National Park, Montana, 
and only 10 miles from Glacier’s sister park in 
Canada, Waterton Lakes National Park. To- 
gether the two parks are known as the Interna- 
tional Peace Park. Prairie Bluff Mountain is in 
the Waterton Biosphere Reserve, one of only 
four such Biosphere Reserves in Canada. 
Shell has already drilled over 60 wells in this 
area, all with government approval. At the 
hearing regarding whether the permits to drill 
the Prairie Bluff wells ought to be granted, 
citizens interested in wilderness were chas- 
tised by Shell and the government hearing 
board (a quasi-judicial board known as the 
Energy Resources Conservation Board) for 
being anti-development. This is in a province 
where over 50,000 wells have been drilled in 
the last 10 years, with the rate now up to 6000 
wells a year, and not a single one has been 
denied for environmental reasons. 

The two wells and the access road 
pierce the Northern Continental Divide 
Ecosystem, the bulk of which is in Montana. 
In this ecosystem lives the lower 48 's largest 
Grizzly Bear population. Additionally, 
Shell’s drilling rigs on Prairie Bluff are in 
Bighorn Sheep summer, fall, and winterrange. 
The sheep are attempting to recover from a 
stress-related die-off in 1982, during which 
70% of the population died. Many of the 
Bighorn females present in the population 
lamb (or did lamb) in the immediate vicinity of 
Shell’s site. Also present in the area are Elk, 
Mule Deer, Mountain Goat, Black Bear, and 
Wolverine, the latter considered endangered 
in Alberta even though the province has no 
endangered species legislation. 

This is the legacy the oil and gas 
industry wants to export to Montana. 
BEWARE! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: To express an 
opinion on the actions of Shell Canada 
and the government, write to the Premier 
of the Province and send copies to the 
others listed: 

Premier Don Getty, 307 Legislature Bldg, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T5K 2B6 
Minister of the Environment, Room 533, 
Confederation Bldg, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada K1A 0A6 

Ray Martin, Leader of the Opposition, 

204 Legislature Bldg, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada T5K 2B6 

Editor, Calgary Herald, Box 2400, Stn M, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2P 0W8 
Also, boycott Shell and tel! them why you 
are doing so: J.M. Macleod, President, 
Shell Canada Limited, Box 100, Stn M, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2P 2H5. 

— Brian Horejsi, Alberta 



220,000 gallons of sulphuric acid were released into the Mississippi River when this barge 
sank after picking up the hazardous cargo from the Doe Run Mining Company in Hercu- 
laneum, MO(note the sulfuric acid bubbles in the foreground. Doe Run was just issued leases 
to explore and drill in Mark Twain National Forest. 



Bighorn Sheep summer, fall and winter range. The road was built right along a former sheep 
trail. The valley was also prime Grizzly Bear habitat. Most of the road was cut through bed 
rock. It can never be reclaimed. 



Bulldozers and drill rigs invade the fragile alpine environment of Prairie Bluff. Shortly after 
these photos were taken, Shell obtained a court injunction to prevent public access to the area 
during road and lease construction. 


Letters. . . 

continued from page 4 
are being co-opted instead. And many don’t 
even know this. We think we can use their 
power against them. And to a limited extent, 
we can. Yet, more important is using OUR 
OWN POWER, which comes from our one- 
ness with Earth. Thomas Berry says we must 
listen to the Earth. Trees, mountains, waters, 
plants, animals, rocks, air ... are all wise, all 
conscious, all participants in this work. We 
must begin the hard and often dangerous work 
oftaking back our power and using itfor Earth. 
Those of us beginning to do this must take on 
the additional responsibility of communicat- 
ing with those who aren’t there yet. 

In a recent conservation with Richard 
Grossman, he asked the question “Do we want 
to be respected by the polluters or Jay the 
polluted?” Many environmental organiza- 
tions feel they can have it both ways. Ulti- 
mately, this is not possible. 

In the summer issue of Gaean Voices (the 
newsletter of the Institute for Gaean Econom- 
ics which I direct) I wrote: “Those of us aware 
of the real connection between ecology and 
economy must create ways of making that 
connection at once clear and practical.” 

Dan Hemenway, an advisor to IGE and 
permaculture instructor, has developed a 
“Code of Environmental Ethics” that “are to 
be used, in addition to traditional economic 
criteria to reinforce and strengthen our new 
models of alternative financial institutions and 
systems such as revolving loan funds, barter 
systems and the like.” The Code: 

‘Economic decisions must be aimed at 
enhancing the self-reliance of the home bi- 
oregion; 

*Non-renewable resources must not be 
exported from the home bioregion; 

‘Reliance on resources of the bioregion 
should be a paramount goal; 

‘Actions which improve the health of the 
Earth, including her people, shall be encour- 


aged. Enrichment of the future is seen as the 
highest good. 

If we encourage economic alternatives in 
our areas to put such a code into their by-laws 
and guidelines for projects, it would make a 
big difference. This would mean, for example, 
that housing projects for low and moderate 
income people (which many economic alter- 
native institutions support) would be con- 
structed in ways that do not harm Earth. It 
would mean more cluster housing, energy 
efficient housing, alternative septic and water 
systems, etc. 

One more thing and then I’ 11 close. I’dlike 
the helpof EF!ers in gathering information for 
my next book project, People’s Action Guide 
to the T ropical Forests . This book will focus 
on the economic, particularly corporate, con- 
nections to tropical forest destruction. It will 
look at the institutions currently working on 
the tropical forest issue, from the largest to the 
grassroots. Any information on grassroots 
projects (either in the US/Canada or in the 
tropics themselves), little insidious tidbits 
about corporations, and any other info you feel 
would help would be appreciated. We have 
qualified researchers donating time, so I don’t 
need clippings from mainstream press or even 
from the more mainstream alternative press. 
It’s the obscure info I seek. If you aren’t sure, 
send it anyway, or write or call. Your help will 
be acknowledged in the book. 

In closing I want to thank you all for the 
workyou do. As time goes on, we are all going 
to have to take the risks so many EFlers have 
already taken. 

— -Susan Meeker-Lowry, Catalyst, 64 
Main St, 2nd Floor, Montpelier, VT 05602; 
802-223-7943 
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Australians Protest for Penan 

Six weeks in the Land Down Under and 
today is the second time I've found myself in 
the thick of environmental actions (see accom- 
panying warships action article), it’s October 
3 1 , day of worldwide protests in support of the 
Penan tribe of Malaysia and against the log- 
ging of their rainforest in Sarawak. 

Above the rush hour traffic of the city of 
Sydney, population 3 million. I see John Seed, 
Dean Jeffries (bestknown for his paint bomb- 
ing of US nuclear-armed warships from his 
“Ultra-lite" motorized hang glider), and two 
Sydney Rainforest Action Group members 
unfurling banners from the roof of a ten story 
apartment building: “Save the Penan Tribe,” 
“Earth First!” and “Boycott Rainforest Tim- 
bers.” The four protesters barricade them- 
selves on the roof. 

The media arrive as the cops tear down the 
latter banner. Finally the four are brought 
down from the roof and released. The building 
commissioner decides not to press charges. 
This building was the site of a similar action 
when the Daintree rainforest, 2000 miles to the 


protests in Tokyo and Kyito. It was a success- 
ful day in Sydney and reports come in from 30 
other Ozzie towns of similar actions. 

For information on how to get involved 
with the campaign to halt the import of Malay- 
sian rainforest timbers, contact the Rainforest 
Action Network, 300 Broadway Suite 28, San 
Francisco, CA 94133. 

EPILOGUE: Due to the attention environ- 
mental groups worldwide have called to the 
plight of the Malaysian rainforests, the Octo- 
ber 31 trial date of 43 Penan, Kayan and 
Kelabit tribespeople arrested for blockading 
logging operations and burning bridges was 
moved to April 24. On this date will be another 
world wide protest. This gives us lime to 
prepare for another great day of agitating. 
Contact RAN (Rainforest Action Network) to 
find the nearest Rainforest Action Group, or 
for details on how to form your own. 

— Stella Reed 

Greenies Confront Warships 

On October 12, before our roadshow at 
Melbourne University, Stella and I headed to 


which surfboarders waited for an opportunity 
to dash toward the warships. 

On shore, police on horses kept the gates 
clear. As sailors of different nations drove out, 
subversive bumperstickers were slapped on 
their cars, as well as on the horses' rumps. 

Ian had followed the warships down, tak- 
ing part in actions in Brisbane and Sydney. He 
and Rob had both also taken part in the actions 
against the Rika , a ship carrying rainforest 
timbers from Sarawak, which traveled to Bris- 
bane and then Sydney m the shadow of the 
warship fleet. 

Shortly after our roadshow took us west to 
Adelaide, 1000 people protested inMelboume 
alongside the Ingersoll. Among protesters 
were 12 wearing caps of fluorescent red and 
yellow, which colors are the international 
symbol for livesavers. The 12 swam toward 
the Ingersoll, planning to raise a rainbow flag 
up the anchor chain, to impound the ship for 
bringing nuclear weapons into the Port of 
Melbourne. Nuclear weapons are illegal m 
Australia, violating 12 treaties of international 
law. One of the group made it to the ship and 
was raising the flag when the police dived into 
the water and arrested him. That day, 21 were 
arrested (one for discharging a “missile” — an 
apple that hit a French sailor in the head!). 
Meanwhile, the Seamen’s Union refused to 
tow the British nuclear-armed aircraft carrier 
krkRoyal to its berth, so the ship had to cancel 
its Melbourne visit. This got front page cover- 
age in the UK as well as Oz. 

— John Seed, Australia EF! contact 


have the capability to enrich uranium — hence 
Israel’s interest in acquiring heavy water from 
two nations geared to produce it. Acquisition 
of heavy watermade possible the easierpath to 
nuclear power . . . and nuclear weapons. 

During the next twenty-odd years, neither 
the US nor Norway inspected Israel’s heavy 
water — despite the fact that as early as 1968 
the CIA had informed President Johnson of the 
existence of an Israeli nuclear arsenal. 

Then in 1986, after years of denials bv 
Israeli diplomats, Israel’s deception was ex- 
posed when a former Israeli nuciear techni- 
cian, Mordechai V anunu, who haa worked at 
Dimona for 8 years, presented irrefutable ev; - 
dence, including nearly 60 photos taken inside 
Dimona, of an Israeli nuclear arsenal number- 
ing 100-200 warheads. Vananu s revelation 
was featured in a expose in the London Sunday 
Times on October 5, 1 986, generating a shock 
wave that is still reverberating. 

What this all means is that the heavy water 
Israel purchased was not used to generate 
electricity at Dimona. It was used instead to 
produce plutonium for nuclear weapons. In 
other words, Israel flouted its promises to 
Norway and the US, marking the first known 
instance that a nation has v 10 I ated the pledge of 
“peaceful use.” (Other nations, including 
France and India, are under suspicion.) As for 
Mr. V anunu, subsequently he was kidnapped 
by the Mossad, hauled back to Israel, tried m a 
kangaroo court in Jerusalem and sentenced to 
18 years in prison — where henow languishes 
in solitary confinement. 


north, was threatened. 

As the day proceeds, more actions evolve. 
Sydney RAG members leaflet workers enter- 
ing the office of a construction company that is 
vying to build a railroad into the heart of 
Sarawak. Several stop-work meetings with 
construction workers are arranged on sites 
where meranti lumber is being used. Meranti, 
or pacific maple as it is also known, is one of 
the major timbers being imported from Sara- 
wak. 

At 1 PM we hold a rally outside the Japa- 
nese consulate. Japan is responsible for the 
import of 80% of Sarawak’s rainforest timber, 
turning much of it into TV and stereo cabinets 
and packing crates. It then finds its way into 
the homes of American consumers. 

We hand out flyers translated into Japa- 
nese to the Japanese tourists. Street theatre 
attracts a crowd of 150. Two members of 
Sydney RAG go up to the Japanese consulate 


Port Melbourne for an action to try to prevent 
the docking of nuclear-armed warships from 
the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France, here to join Australia’s bicentenary 
celebrations. We watched from shore with 70 
other protesters as warships moved toward the 
jetties. Fifty people out in the water with all 
manner of boats, surfboards, and swimgear 
tried to block the nuclear-armed craft. 

Earth First! ers Rob Burrows and Ian 
Cohen swam through the police cordons and 
grabbed the bows of the USS Ingersoll, a 
destroyer carrying two Tomahawk cruise 
missiles, and the French warship Colbert. TV 
footage that night showed police zipping 
around in inflatables beating the fingers of the 
two with rods to dislodge them and then arrest- 
ing them. Two Greenpeace inflatables played 
cat and mouse with the police fleet, tempting 
them into a chase away from the piers under 


Norway Challenges Israel 
on Nukes 

In 1959 Israel bought 20 metric tons of 
heavy water (deuterium oxide) from Norway 
for its Dimona nuclear reactor, then under 
construction in the Negev Desert. In 1963 
Israel purchased an additional metric ton from 
the United States. On both occasions Israel 
pledged that the heavy water would be used 
only for peaceful purposes, i.e., commercial 
electricity. Moreover, both Norway and the 
US retained the right to on-site inspection to 
verify compliance. 

Heavy water looks like ordinary water, but 
is extra rich in deuterium. Its “usefulness” as 
a coolant is in allowing nuclear reactors to run 
on natural uranium instead of the enriched 
variety, which is difficult and expensive to 
produce. In the late 1950s Israel did not yet 


Several months after the story broke, 
Norway, alarmed that its heavy water might 
have been used to produce weapons, asked 
Israel to allow the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA) to inspect the heavy 
water purchased in 1959. Israel refused, 
claiming the IAEA could not be trusted to be 
objective. Israel’s claim was nonsense: in 
recent years the IAEA has inspected heavy 
water at other nuclear facilities in Israel, with- 
out objections. 

Finally Norway submitted a formal de- 
mand for international inspection. As of this 
writing, talks between Israel and Norway are 
in progress. Although an agreement is un- 
likely, should an honest inspection occur, it 
would no doubt establish a violation of the 
original contract. By law Norway could then 
seize whatever remains of the original heavy 
continued on page l-> 


in an attempt to speak with a representative, 
and get rebuffed. We decide to storm the 
consulate. About 80 people ride elevators to 
the 34th floor and pack into the visa applica-- 
tior. room. Of course, the consul is out to 
lunch. 

The police threaten to arrest us if we don ’t 
leave. Stalling tactics ensue. We’re suddenly 
all here to fill out visa applications. A few 
people are having a hard time getting their 
pens to work. John is on the couch and typing 
away on his laptop. 

“What are you doing here?” a cop asks 
him. 

“I’m writing a story about what’s happen- 
ing here.” 

“If you do not leave you will be placed 
under arrest. You can quote me on that." 

“All right, I will” tap, tap, tap. 

People reluctantly file out. The elevators 
are the only method of leaving the building, as 
the stairwells are rigged with an automatic fire 
alarm. People in the first group going down 
jam the elevators by pushing buttons for all 50 
floors. 

Police patience wears thin. Three people 
remain in the room — John and two women. 
They are arrested. At the cop shop, they are 
released on their own recognizance, and John 
does a live radio interview from the iopby pay 
phone. 

The next day the news of the sit-in hits 
Japanese national radio, complementing trie 



Australian protester surfs the bow wave of an American warship carrying nuciear weapons. 
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International News 


Amazonian Indians Fight For 
Their Forest 

condensed from a news alert by Terence 
Turner 

An unprecedented attempt by Amazonian 
Indians to organize themselves to resist the 
destruction of their forest habitat is being 
launched in central Brazil. 

For the past two decades, the great Ama- 
zonian forest (the world’s largest rainforest, 
with one-third of the surviving rainforest area 
on Earth) has been under attack by settlers, 
miners, ranchers, and hydroelectric dam 
builders, encouraged by “development” poli- 
cies undertaken by the Brazilian government 
and supported by foreign government aid 
programs and lending institutions. The 
Amazon’s native peoples have been widely 
regarded as on the way to extinction, victims 
of progress like the forest itself. Yet, against 
all odds, these primitive peoples have begun to 
organize and project themselves with great 
political skill as a major factor in the struggle 
to save the rainforests. 

Under the leadership of the Kayapo tribe, 
28 indigenous nations of the Central Ama- 
zonian region are banding together to con- 
struct a huge inter- tribal village of 3000 people 
in the path of a proposed hydroelectric dam 
complex at Altamira on the Xingu River. The 
dams, if completed as planned, would flood 
more than i600 square kilometers of forest, 
creaung the largest man-made lake m the 
world. The village is conceived as the Indians ' 
own "Altamira Project” — a living commu- 
nity, m contrast to the drowned forest that the 
Altamira hydroelectric project would create. 
A small permanent population will remam at 
the site to oripose dam construction. At the 
great council to be held at the new village, 
scheduled for February 21-26, the Indians will 
form an alliance to work with Brazilian and 
foreign supporters to save me forest. To the 
council, me Indians have invited media repre- 
sentatives. and spokespersons for Brazilian 
government agencies, the World Bank, and 
'he President of Brazil. The latter will be asked 
to explain their reasons for building the dams, 
and fornot consulting the Indians about the use 
of their land. The Indians, in response, will 
present their critique of the dams and other 
development policies in the region. At the 
same time, they will celebrate the Kayapo 
New Com ceremony. The joint building of the 
village and ritual celebration are intended as 
the indigenous alliance’s first concerted ac- 
tions. 

A Kayapo leader, Payakan, has just com- 
pleted a tour of Europe and North America to 
generate support and raise money for this 
project. In his talks, Payakan stressed the need 
for cooperation among the different organiza- 
tions engaged in fighting destruction of rain- 
forests, native cultures, and human rights in 
the Third World: “. . . The groups trying to 
save the races of animals cannot win if the 
people trying to save the forest lose; the people 
trying to save the Indians cannot win if either 
of the others lose; the Indians cannot win 
without the support of these groups; but the 
groups cannot win without the help of the 
Indians, who know me forest and me animals 
and can tell what is happenmg to them. . . .” 
Both in Europe and North America, mis mes- 
sage had great impact. Many environmental, 
dieenous advocacy, ana human rights 


continued from page 13 
water, possibly shutting down Israel’s Di- 
mona reactor. Moreover, Norway could also 
confiscate all plutonium illegally produced, 
which wouidlead to thetiismanllingoflsrael’s 
nuclear arsenal. 

Already Israel has been accused of se- 
cretly purchasing unused heavy water from 
Rumania to substitute for me original load, in 
an effort to deceive inspectors. Once heavy 
water has been used to produce plutonium, it is 
easily distinguished from “clean” heavy water 
due to teil-taie high concentrations of tritium. 

As for me US, though it retains me same 
inspection rights as Norway, me US govern- 
ment has indicated it will not enforce its non- 
proliferation policy vis a vis Israel, nor support 
Norway’s legal challenge. Not surprisingly, 
international fallout due to me incident has 
further undermined US credibility. Because 
the US has staked its entire non-proiiferation 
policy (as have all nuclear suppliers) on the 
idea mat me peaceful pledge should be re- 
spected,. non-proliferation will live or die by 
tile recora of compliance. This is why me 
significance of Israel’s breaking of me pledge 
cannot be overestimated. If me US is willing 
to tolerate non-compliance with its own policy 
by its ailv (sTaei, me entire non-proliferation 
regime collapses. Already, various Third 
Worid nations in Africa, me Middle East, and 
Asia are reconsidering their support of me 
Nuclear Non-proiiferation Treaty, which Is- 
rael has reiused to sign. 

Moreover, the recent media furor over 
chemicals must oe understood in this context. 
Moves in recent years by Arab states sucn as 
Syria ana Libva to construct cnemicai weap- 
ons plants snouid be seen as me conseauence 
of Israel’s role as nuclear pariah. Chemical 
weapons are regarded as me poor man ’ s alter- 
native to nuclear weapons. Because me US 
has ignored its own iaws and policies in pro- 
viding cover for Israel’s clandestine nuclear 
agenda, it is unlikely any ban on chemical 
weapons can oe achieved. 

Needless to say, these developments ao 
not bode wed for oe ace m the Middle East, nor 
elsewhere, in the next few years another blow- 
out is all too possible, one mat could lead to a 
confrontation oetween me US and USSR. 

The case is clear. If Israel wishes to be 
treated as a member of the community of 
nations, it must honor its own pledge and abide 
by international law. As for the US, it must 
join Norway in demanding accountability 
according to law. In fact, it now has no 
alternative other man me frightful prospect of 
international nuclear anarchy. 

SOURCES 

1. “Revealed: The Secrets of Israel’s 
Nuclear Arsenal.” London Sunday Times . 10- 
5-86. 

2. Gary Milbollin, “Heavy Water 
Cheaters.” Foreign Policy . winter 87-88. 

3. Israeli Foreign Affairs (POB 19850, 
Sac., CA 95819; S20/yr), 11-87, 1-88, 7-88, 
12 - 88 . 

4. Dimona: me third temple? Behind me 
Vanunu Revelation . .Am an a Books, Brattle- 
boro, VT: soon to be released. 

Mark Gaffney' s first book, Dimona: me 
laird temme? . a study of Israel's nuclear 
weapons program, wili be published this vv in- 
ter bv Amana Books. 


Penan demonstration in Sydney barricaded on the roof. 

groups, such as Friends of me Earth, World 
Wildlife Fund, Survival International, and 
Cultural Survival, began to cooperate with one 
another in sponsorship of Pavakan’s tour. 

Many feel mat me tour may have marked a 
historic turning point in the perspective and 
• jctics of these organizations, from mutual 
dissociation and distrust toward mutual coop- 
eration. 

Donations to help stop the hyaroeiectnc 
rroject are still urgently needed. Please send 
checks to: Kayapo Support Fund, c/o Cultural 
Survival, 11 Divinity Ave, Cambridge, MA 
2138. 

Terence Turner, (J of Chicago antnropol- 
sy professor, has worked with the Kayapo 
, idians for 25 years, ana is coordinating the 
Kayapo Support Group. 


iceiand Debates Ending 
Whaling 

in recent months, the Icelandic parliament 
and cabinet have waged a bitter debate over a 
possible end to me killing of whales. The 
debate has been fueled by fishing interests 
crippled by the growing international boycott 
of Icelandic seafood. Fishing groups argue 
that Iceland’s defiant whaling policy is suici- 
::td. since they already stand to lose tens of 
millions of dollars annually in fish contracts 
canceled by U.S. and European companies 
joining me boycott. 

Unfortunately, Iceland’s most powerful 
family gained their wealth from whaling, and 
they have successfully (so far) pushed the 
fisheries and foreign ministers to oppose any 
• ange. 

In related news, a group of 19 conserva- 
. on and animal welfare groups brought sui t in 
November against toe U.S. secretaries of State 
anti Commerce for their subversion of U.S. 
whale conservation policy with regard to Ice- 
land. Internal documents obtained by me 
plaintiff groups show mat me State, Defense 
and Commerce Depts. conspired with me 
National Security Council to prevent me use of 
clearly justified sanctions against Iceland. 
( Monitor ) 


Appropriate Ese for Military^ 
Found! 

The Span ish Guardia Civil has formed a 
Nature Conservation Branch mat will employ 
. 000 men to monitor all “anti-Nature” activi- 
ties and specifically to protect species in dan- 
ger of extinction! J 

— Trudy Frisk, British Columbia / 


Seal Virus Spreading to 
Porpoises 

The virus mat strucK down thousands of 
seais in Europe last summer has jumped spe- 
cies — killing three porpoises later found dead 
on me shores of Northern Ireland. Whales 
could be next. 

According to Seamus Kennedy, a British 
government scientist, me virus may already be 
at large among sea mammals over a wide area. 
Dead seals have been found in large numbers 
because they inhabit shores. But me seals 
could originally have been infected by por- 
poises, which are more likely to die unnoticed 
at sea. 

Kennedy pointed out that me annual mi- 
gratory pattern of porpoises through the Euro- 
pean seas parallels exactly me spread of the 
disease. He suggested it could be only a matter 
of time before me virus moves across me 
Atlantic to decimate other populations. 

He said mat the only way to control me 
-■ oread of me disease would be to find a“vector 
accine” which sea mammals transmit to each 
other. The development and use of such a 
\ accine would be difficult and expensive, 
m airing mtemauonai collaboration. (New 


Aussies Fight Fast Train 

A coalition of Australian environmental 
groups is fighting a proposal to build a new hi- 
tech train line between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, near me country’s southeastern cor- 
ner. They are currently seeking a joint Fed- 
eral-State Inquiry into me full effects of me 
privately funded Very Fast Train project. 

The proposed route would run through 
sensitive national park and wilderness areas in 
East Gippsland, causing major disruptions to 
wildlife along with erosion problems. Of 
particular concern is me impact of the tram on 
me Brodribb River Valiev. The proposed 
route would disturb me valley floor and almost 
.ertainlv involve destruction of Dockets of 
- rotected rainforest and riparian vegetation. 

The '.'FT would send trains moving at 
speedf up ;c ; 50 Kilometres an hour, causing 
p : e ••• u.ar io that of a jet aircraft. It would 
_ eiween .dies of continuous fencing, 
ecking wudiife movement. Massive cut- 
nu-fill operauons to level the rail bed would 
one maior sutation problems. 

What to do: write in opposition to tne 
FT project to The Honourable R.J. 
Hawke, Prime Minister of Australia, Suite 
MG 8, Parliament House, Canberra, 2600, 
Australia. Also write to The Honourable 
Graham Richardson. Minister for the 
Environment, Suite MG61. Parliament 
House, Canberra. ACT, 2600, Australia. 
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Traditional Asian Medicine Brings Death to Wildlife 


by Mark Sunlin 
Since the 1960s, the mystique 
surrounding Chinese folk or traditional 
medicine has appealed to many in the 
Western world, causing certain Asian 
herbs, such as ginseng to come into vogue. 
Books and TV documentaries have in- 
creased the allure of such remedies by de- 
picting Chinese ‘barefoot doctors” tending 
peasants in the countryside with seemingly 
effective folk cures. While Western interest 
in Chinese medicine centers primarily 
around herbs, what reports have failed 
to show is that foremost among the “re- 
medies” utilized in Asian folk medicine 
are products derived from animals, and 
that by their interest Westerners may 
unknowingly endorse practices which are 


among the cruelest anywhere. 

Many of the animal products utilized 
in Asian medicine are so bizarre that they 
seem to harken back to the days of witch- 
craft in medieval Europe. British free- 
lance zoo veterinarian David Taylor has 
observed, for example, that in Bankok, 
Thailand, snake bile - obtained by slitting 
the gall bladder of live snakes - is valued 
today as an aphrodisiac. The gall bladder 
of bears, too, is sought for this and other 
reasons. This has created a problem even 
in California, where poachers, lured by 
the promise of as much as $500 (US) from 
Asian pharmacists in the San Francisco 
Chinese community for a single bear gall 
bladder, track bears at night with dogs 
fitted with electric shock collars. 


Mystery of the Beached Whales 


by Mark Stmlin 

It has happened again: A herd of Pilot 
Whales, heading south on their annual 
migration from arctic seas, stranded 
themselves on a Cape Cod beach, and 
Associated Press photos depicted familiar 
scenes of rescue workers valiantly at- 
tempting to push or drag the floundering 
behemoths back to the sea from whence 
they came. This time, about 20 of the 50 
whales died, either of suffocation under 
the enormous weight of their bodies, or 
from lethal injections given to spare them 
such a lingering fate. 

Whale beachings such as this have long 
been a mystery. Some attempts to explain 
the phenomenon have consequently been 
nearly as extraordinary as the event it- 
self. It has been proposed, for example, 
that fluctuations in the Earth’s magnetic 
field may at times disrupt the whales’ abil- 
ity to navigate, and therefore, presto!, 
whales on the beach. A more down-to- 
earth explanation is that whales occasion- 
ally mistake a beach for a shallow sand 
reef and are simply trying to swim over 
it when they become stranded. But this 
idea has not gained acceptance, probably 
because the highly intelligent whales 
would realize soon enough to turn back 
from such a “reef’ once the water became 
too shallow for proper swimming. Fur- 
thermore, the whales are definitely trying 
to get on the shore, for even after being 
towed back to sea, they frequently return 
to the beach. It appears that thus far those 
seeking to explain the whale beachings 
are not thinking enough like a whale. 

Another view, favored by Kenneth Nor- 
ris, natural history professor at UCSC, 
is that the whales come ashore because 
one or more of them is ill. This idea came 
to Norris after he himself contracted viral 
pneumonia while examining a beached 
whale. Since whales are extremely social 
creatures, Norris feels that “the group is 
so important” that if one or more sick 
whales heads for the beach the others may 
follow like sheep. Accounting for the 
whales’ social drive does help to view this 
in a more whale-like perspective, but it 
still leaves unanswered the question of 
why even a sick whale would see the beach 
as a sanctuary. There is something about 
actually being on the beach which is acting 
as a siren call to lure the whales ashore, 
and whatever it is, is peculiar to whales. 

Or is it peculiar to whales? Sea mam- 
mals other than cetaceans, such as seals 
and Walruses (pinnipeds), come ashore 
regularly, especially to give birth. But 
since seals and Walruses are able to hobble 
about well enough on land using their flip- 
pers, no one thinks twice about this. Even 
the enormous Elephant Seal manages to 
waddle about on shore during the birthing 
season. Still, these semi-aquatic sea mam- 
mals are gradually becoming adapted to 
a completely aquatic existence: The nos- 
trils of Walruses appear to be evolving 
backwards along the top of their heads 
so that they need not surface completely 
to breath. Before long - in a few million 
years or so - their nostrils will be along 
the top of their heads like the blowholes 
of whales. Before finally giving up the 
land altogether, there will be a point at 
which pinnipeds still come ashore very 
rarely. 

Could this be the evolutionary point at 
which whales find themselves now? Are 
the whale beachings the result of not-yet- 
forgotten ancestral urges calling the 


whales up onto the beaches which the Wal- 
ruses still occupy? 

Whales have been fully developed since 
the Oligocene epoch, some 27 million 
years ago. But before reaching this state, 
they spent 20 million years in a seal-like 
state. Even today whales retain the an- 
cestral traces of a pelvis in their skeleton. 
It may be that they similarly retain traces 
of a now-useless affinity with land which 
at times urges them ashore. Killer Whales 
have long been known to retain enough 
familiarity with land to successfully hunt 
seals and penguins on the ice by throwing 
themselves partly onto the shore and, as 
one 1837 account noted, “drive them if 
possible with their fins into the sea where 
they immediately become an easy prey.” 
And Killer Whales, Norris notes, are 
among the whales most likely to intention- 
ally beach themselves. 

The Pilot Whales who cast themselves 
upon the shores of Cape Cod presented 
evidence reminiscent of seal-like ancestral 
urgings: Most of these whales were 
females, and most were pregnant. Since 
it is during the birthing period that seals, 
Walruses, and Elephant Seals are most 
inclined to come ashore, it might be ex- 
pected that this would be the whales’ final 
ancestral tie with the land. It may be that 
whales are not yet as fully adapted to the 
sea as they physically appear, and so, like 
a kitten climbing high into a tree where 
he is out of his element, the whales may 
sometimes be lured by ancestral familiar- 
ity into an environment in which they are 
no longer physically adapted, thus becom- 
ing stranded. 

This may or may not be the actual 
answer to the mystery of the beached 
whales, but it is attempting to think more 
like a whale, and that is at least a step 
in the right direction. 

-Mark Sunlin, Saratoga, CA 


Among the menagerie of animals used 
by Asian traditional medicine today are 
worms, slugs, leeches, birds, deer, and 
Tigers. Rhinoceros horn is perhaps the 
animal product most commonly associated 
with Asian medicine. A 1981 survey found 
that 65% of Asian pharmacies were selling 
rhino products, chiefly the horn. In the 
mid 1970s the influx of rhino horns into 
Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea had in- 
creased tenfold over the level of a decade 
before, according to Edmund Bradey 
Martin, of the University of Nairobi in 
Kenya. 

Although often regarded as being 
utilized in traditional medicine as an 
aphrodisiac, Martin found that the most 
common use of rhino hom in Asia was as 
an aspirin-like pain and fever reducer. In 
China and Indonesia “Laryngitis Pills” 
containing 10% Rhinoceros hom and 7% 
bear gall are sold for about five cents (U S) 
apiece. The Tsinan People's Medicine 
Works, in Tsinan, China, manufactures 
“Rhinoceros and Antelope Febrifugal 
Tablets,” which are claimed to reduce 
fever and symptoms of the cold and flu. 
The 50-volume Pen Ts’ so Kang, a phar- 
maceutical text penned in the 16th cen- 
tury and often cited by Western health 
food herbalists today, lists Rhinoceros 


Animal Agents Arrest Asian 
Apothecaries 

Early last March, California State 
Department of Fish and Game officers an- 
nounced that they had made 52 arrests 
and seized evidence valued at $100,000 as 
a result of a two-year covert investigation 
into what they termed “bear trafficking.” 
The investigation, known as “Operation 
Ursus,” was targeted at bear poachers 
and apothecary shops selling bear parts. 

The Yau Hing Apothecary Shop in San 
Francisco was one outlet selling bear gall 
bladders, Rhinoceros hom and powder, 
Tiger and seal organs, and other illegal 
animal products as cures. In the Los 
Angeles area, undercover agents found 
bear gall bladder products fetching as 
much as $540 an ounce, or $20 a gram. 
In some instances, they discovered gall 
bladders of cows and pigs being sold as 
bear gall. Nonetheless, “Such sales are 
illegal and help maintain the black market 
for bear galls,” said Charles Monroe, 
Fish and Game patrol chief for the San 
Francisco bay area. 

Altogether, 15 apothecary shops in 
northern California face charges of selling 
illegal animal products. Yet this under- 
cover operation has not stopped the prob- 
lem so much as revealed its extent. As 
Monroe emphasized, “Illegal trafficking 
in bears is part of a $100 million wildlife 
loss every year in California.” 

-Mark Sunlin 


hom for use against snake bite, hallucina- 
tions, typhoid, fever, and devil worship. 
In Burma, a “sedative for all nervous 
afflictions” called “Padamy Rejuvenating 
Powder” contains rhino blood plus “rubies 
and valuable minerals.” 

Rhinoceros hom is comprised primarily 
of keratin, a tough protein which also 
comprises the main structural material in 
such similarly tough animal coverings as 
feathers, hooves, reptile scales, and 
fingernails. In fact, Rhinoceros hom is 
not a true hom at all, for it is composed 
of nothing more than densely matted hair. 
This has prompted suggestions from con- 
cerned naturalists that any medicinal ef- 
fects obtained from Rhinoceros hom could 
be obtained more peacefully by chewing 
one’s nails or eating hair clippings. Actu- 
ally, Rhinoceros and antelope hom - like 
hair and feathers - are indigestible. Even 
wild carnivores pass the hair or feathers 
of prey animals they have eaten through 
their system intact, and the same is likely 
to hold true for humans consuming rhino 
or antelope horns, even in the form of 
ground tablets. The belief that such ob- 
jects have medicinal value is therefore 
pure superstition. Unfortunately, logic, 
like compassion, is likely to prove an 
ineffective weapon against superstition, 
spears, or the automatic weapons now 
being used to kill such animals. 

Mark Sunlin has authored a number 
of scientific papers on the subject of phar- 
macognosy ( the study of pharmaceuticals 
derived from natural sources), including 
for the journal American Laboratory. 
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Grizzlies Face Senseless RAGE 
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Sushi Connoisseurs 
Cough Up Worms 

The upsurge in sushi consumption has 
caused the upchucking of live worms. Raw 
fish dishes such as sushi and sashimi have 
become fashionable and with them has spread 
the once-rare oarasitic disease anisakiasis. 
Victims of this disease, upscale and genteel 
though they may be, do occasionally — and 
not without embarrassment — regurgitate live 
worms. So far only 50 cases of anisakiasis 
have been reported in the US, but three pa- 
thologists recently warned in the New Eng- 
1 and Journal of Medicine t hat “This is proba- 
bly only the tip of the iceberg, because the 
infection is difficult to diagnose.” (UPI) The 
mall worms, which initially infest krill that 
ire then eaten by fish, are An isakis simplex 
and Ps eudoterranova decipiens — words we 
.nay expect soon to be hearing muttered by 
numerous and pained upper crust consumers. 
It has been suggested by lower crust environ- 
mentalists that these diseased sushi eaters 

• \ould avail themselves of their new intestinal 
contents by supplementing the feeding of 
captive pelican chicks and other young birds 
wont to eat regurgitated food. 

Kangaroo Thumps Aussie Hiker 

In October, a male Gray Kangaroo 
pounced on and kicked Shaun Fitzpatrick, 36, 
in a popular camping area in Grampians Na- 
tional Park in Victoria, Australia. Fitzpatrick 
had been feeding bread to 5 of the marsupials 
when one of them attacked him. The man’s 
family fled to the car during the incident, and 
he subsequently received 30 stitches. (AP) 

Portiand Oak Still Stands 

In a recent NNN, we reported on the 
vanant efforts of local citizens to save a giant 
Oregon White Oak in southwest Pordand from 
a housing developer. A reader has sent us an 
update on this tree: The great Corbett neigh- 
borhood oak still stands, but will be sur- 
rounded by a house. Several architects told the 
<ieveloper that integrating a large tree into a 
building is easy and in this case would actually 
enhance the building. 

Flukes & Nukes Mix at Bangor 

Stating that there would be no environ- 
mental harm to Washington’s Hood Canal 
from die project, the US Army Corps of Engi- 
neers recently approved the US Navy’s plans 
to build 16do lphin pens at the B angor subma- 
rine base. The trained Adantic Botdenose 
Dolphins held therein w ill serve as underwater 
security guards. Greenpeace denounced the 
Navy environmental assessment as inaccu- 
rate, and said the introduction of a dolphin 
species not native to the Northwest might 
harm other marine mammals. Greenpeace 
spokesperson Ben Deeble stated that the 
mysterious disease th tilled 60% of the East 
Coast’s Adantic Bot rnose Dolphins in the 
summer of 1987 couiu be introduced into the 
Pacific by the Navy. Greenpeace further ob- 
jected that milita use of marine mammals is 
unethical. Mea hile, two local biologists 
objected that the uolphins, which are being 
captured in the Gulf of Mexico, might become 
sick in the colder water of Hood Canal. The 
Navy (as reported in a past NNN) has been 
training dolphins and sea lions as underwater 
agents for many years, particularly at the 
Naval Ocean Systems Center in San Diego. 
There it is now training dolphins, sea lions, and 
Beluga Whales — over 100 in total — to detect 
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frogmen and mines. The new pens are due to 
be finished in the summer of ’89. They will be 
sited at an existing pier at the Bangor base, 
which affords a view of the Trident strategic 
missile submarines. ( Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer , 11-18-88) 

Amidst the controversy surrounding 
the Navy’s plans, Rick Trout, an employee of 
Science Applications International Corp., a La 
Jolla defense contractor that provides trainers 
for the animal militarization program at the 
Naval Ocean Systems Center, revealed that 
dolphins and sea lions were beaten and de- 
prived of food during training. After making 
this revelation. Troutreceived a telegram from 
ins employer warning tnat he was vulnerable 
to prosecution for disclosing classified infor- 
mation. (San Francisco Chronicle . 11-11) 

Noise Threatens Sea Life 

Noise from underwater blasting and 
drilling and from icebreakers plowing through 
pack ice adversely affects fish and sea mam- 
mals, according to recent studies by Univer- 
sity of Miami marine biologist Arthur 
Mvrberg Jr, an expert on acoustic communica- 
tion between fish. Loud underwater noise 
forces fish to flee, damages fish eggs, reduces 
growth rates of fry, and destroys the hair cells 
of the auditory organs of some fish. Beluga 
Whales emit alarm calls when an icebreaker is 
50 miles away and flee when such a boat 
approaches within 25 miles. Migrating Bow- 
head Whales make wide detours around drill 
shins operating in their paths in Alaska’s 
Beaufort Sea. Wedell Seals in McMurdo 
Sound, Antarctica, have suffered inner ear 
damage from underwater dynamite explo- 
sions. Such damage is particularly serious for 
this species, as Wedeils spend much of their 
time at depths beyond which light penetrates 
and communicate by emitting whistling 
sounds. Explosions in Antarctic waters, used 
in seismic research of sedimentary layers, are 
likely to become much more frequent now that 
Antarctica is to be opened to mineral devel- 
opment. Dr. Myrberg has called for immedi- 
ate restrictions on oceanic noise. ( NYT . 12-13) 

Chilean Crab Fishers 
Kill Dolphins 

As consumption of the prized delicacy 
Chilean crab increases, populations of crabs 
and sea mammals off Chile’s coast plummet. 
Crab fishers have severely depleted popula- 
tions of several crab species and of their illegal 
choice of bait, Commerson’s Dolphin. They 
are now killing other species for bait as well — 
Peak’s Dolphin, Dusky Dolphin, Southern 
Sea Lion, Southern Fur Seal, and several 
penguin species. Only 60 years old, the trade 
in Chilean crabs has increased 500% in the last 
decade, and new crab factories have been built 
in the Magalennas area. The National 
Committee for the Protection of Fauna and 
Flora in Chile reports that crab fishing vessels 
have extended their range as far south as Cape 
Horn and are taking smaller species now that 
larger ones are scarce. Early this decade, the 
Chilean government enacted restrictions on 
crab fishing, but these are weak and often 
violated. Crab fishers catch their bait with 
harpoons or guns, and their crabs with nets 
(illegal) or set traps. The main importers of 
Chilean crab are the United States, Japan, 
West Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, 
and Italy. ( WWF News, 1 1/12-88) 

Japan Seeks to 
Domesticate Whales 

With its unending hunger for whale 
flesh, Japan is not only proceeding with its 
“research” killing of Minke Whales in the 
Antarctic Ocean, it is also experimenting with 
domesticating whales in freshwater lakes. 
Hisao Izawa, experiment leader and professor 


of veterinary medicine at Hokkaido Univer- 
sity, voiced a view that might surprise some 
physiologists: “Whales are, so to speak, cattle 
in water without feet . . . Their stomachs and 
kidneys are very similar.” Food and water 
salinity are the main complicating factors. 
Whales eat up to 4% of their weight daily in 
fish or plankton. Japanese scientists plan to 
implant in the whales’ stomachs amicrobe that 
digests cellulose and normally lives in bovine 
bellies, so that the behemoths can eat grass. 
They plan to gradually reduce the salinity of 
waters holding whales. They recently tried 
this with three dolphins in a pool. The dol- 
phins lived normally in fresh water for a week 
but then lost their appetites. Japan has been 
importing whale meat from Iceland and killing 
Minke Whales (violating the IWC morato- 
rium), but it desires abundant and secure 
sources of this traditional dish. If domesticat- 
ing whales proves unfeasible, perhaps Japan 
will satiate its compulsive whaling habit by 
harpooning cows. 

Animal Liberationist Seized for 
Planting Bomb 

Fran Trutt, a Queens, New York, 
woman of 33, was seized in November for 
planting a homemade bomb outside the head- 
quarters of the US Surgical Corp. in Norwalk, 
Connecticut. The corporation uses 1000 dogs 
a year in its training of surgeons and salesmen 
of its surgical instruments. Animal rights 
advocates at a conference at Columbia U. 
shortly after the bombing attempt agreed that 
lab animal research must be stopped, but not 
by planting bombs. Nonetheless, police sus- 
pect Trutt did not work alone. Anti-terrorist 
investigators are trying to determine whether 
Trutt received help in making the sophisti- 
cated bomb, and whether other institutions are 
tar geted. Police arrested Trutt, after receiving 
a tip, as she placed a radio-controlled bomb 
filled with roofing nails under a bush near a 
parking space used by company chairman 
Leon Hirsch. They discovered two other 
bombs in Trutt’s apartment. She now faces 
attempted murder charges. ( NYT 11-14) 

Shortly before going to press, we re- 
ceived a phone call from an animal rights 
activist saying that investigators now suspect 
that Trutt was framed, perhaps by an agent 
who posed as a fellow animal liberationist. 
The caller also said that some people think the 
NIH (National Institutes of Health, a federal 
agency responsible for many of the lab animal 
experiments performed in the US) may have 
been somehow linked to the crime. 

Pay a Meter to Save a T ree 

The San Francisco Department of 
Public Works is donating its old parking me- 
ters to Bay Area zoos. The SF Bay Area 
chapter of the American Association of Zoo 
Keepers plans to donate proceeds from these 
meters to buy and preserve tropical forests. 
Each meter will show the slogan “Give Your 
Change to Make a Change.” When a person 
feeds the meter, a picture of a Jaguar or ant- 
eater will appear instead of a time arrow. One 
proponent of this plan opined that the Beetles ’ 
famous song “Lovely Rita, Meter Maid” 
should be concurrently promoted, on behalf of 
rainforests’ thousands (millions?) of beetle 
species, perhaps enhancing this meter 
method’ s great potential. Annually, about 114 
million people visit US zoos. If each person 
put 50 cents in a meter, the American Associa- 
tion of Zoo Keepers could buy and protect 4.8 
million tropical acres a year. Their first land 
purchase will be for Guanacaste National Park 
in Costa Rica, a project being organized by 
conservation biologist Dan Janzen that if suc- 
cessful will preserve 293 square miles of tropi- 
cal dry forest. The cost of this land will be 
about $300 per hectare. (Newsweek . 12-12) 


Grizzlies are meeting opposition from 
an unexpected quarter — Washington hikers. 
Robert DeGraw of Kirkland, Washington, has 
formed a group called RAGE — Residents 
Against Grizzlies in our Environment — to 
oppose efforts to reintroduce or augment Griz- 
zly Bear populations in Washington’s North 
Cascades. Other similarly feckless hikers and 
campers have joined DeGraw ’s group, and 
even an author of Washington trail guide- 
books, Ira Spring, has voiced opposition to 
Griz recovery in Washington. Federal and 
state officials, led by Washington Game De- 
partment biologist Jon Almack, are conduct- 
ing a five year study to determine whether 
Grizzlies should be encouraged in the North 
Cascades. Almack thinks 10-30 Grizzlies 
inhabit the area between Snoqualmie Pass and 
the Canadian border, and he will study the 
feasibility of increasing the number to 90. Re- 
searchers have still not confirmed for certain 
that the bears exist in the 1 0 million acre search 
area, but hikers have reported 20-30 sightings 
a year in the 1980s. ( The Olympian , 12-12) 
Unfortunately, RAGE may prove a serious 
obstacle to Griz recovery, as reintroduction 
and augmentation programs tend to be sty- 
mied if they face any public opposition. So if 
you happen to encounter their leader, remem- 
ber these words of a Washington bear propo- 
nent, “declaw DeGraw!” 

Hippo Trounces Zoo Keeper 

A mother Hippopotamus, defending 
its baby, stomped on and bit zoo keeper Rick 
Coonrod at the St. Louis zoo in July. 
Coonrod’s right leg was fractured. (L.A. 
Times . 7-3) Incidentally, the two involved 
Hippos were not "Hippopotami.” 
‘Hippopotamus’ is not a Latin cognate. 

L-P Blames Environmentalists 
for Mill Closure 

Environmentalists do occasionally 
win! Louisiana-Pacific will close its sawmill 
in Potter Valley, northern California, this 
April. L-P's four othermilis in the area will try 
to absorb the mill’s 132 laborers, but it does 
appear that environmentalists are forcing L-P 
to scale back slightly its deforestation activi- 
ties here. In announcing the forthcoming 
closure, L-P blamed the 1987 fires and envi- 
ronmental groups for a recent timber shortage. 
The Potter Valley mill obtains most of its 
wood from Mendocino National Forest and 
has annually cut 40-50 million board feet, 
mostly Ponderosa Pine, Sugar Pine, and 
Douglas-fir. According to L-P, the 1987 fires 
burned 67,000 acres in the Mendocino, and, 
combined with preservationists’ appeals of 
tile subsequent Forest Service fire salvage 
sales, reduced the board footage L-P could 
supply the mill. Showing great modesty, 
environmentalists have denied that they are 
responsible for the mill closure. They aver that 
L-P’s overcutting is leading inexorably to mill 
closures, as timber supplies dwindle. (Ukiah 
Daily. 1 1-29) 

Wild Wooly West 
Reaches Nova Scotia 

Not only have Coyotes reached the 
Northeast, as reported in Samhain NNN, 
they’ve already won the hatred of land exploit- 
ers in that area. Indeed, in a situation reminis- 
cent of the Western states in times past and 
present, the Nova Scotia Sheep Producers 
Association has convinced Nova Scotia’s 
Department of Agriculture to obtain a permit 
to test the infamous poison Compound 1080 to 
kill Coyotes. The Department of Environment 
granted a permit to place up to 600 milligrams 
of sodium monofluoroacetate on up to 20 
plastic collars worn by lambs used for bait. 
The permit did not stipulate when or if the 
sheep producers would actually employ the 
poison but it is likely they will do so this 
spring. David Orton of the environmental 
group WEBB voiced his group’s fears that, in 
addition to causing intense suffering for the 
Coyotes, the poison would kill many other 
animals as well, such as hawks, owls and 
ravens that would eat the Coyote carcasses. 
The province of Alberta already has a 1080 
poisoning program. In the US, 1080 was 
recently banned by the EPA but the ban could 
be rescinded (see J. Bernhard’s article in this 
issue). 
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If you have anything to contribute, or want a copy for 
self, write to the current contact, L.W.O.D., FOB 2962, 
ingham, W A . 98227, or you can obtain copies from your 

1 EF.' contact person. 

Remember, Wilderness or Die , it's a fact, not an 
nization. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) National EF! 
offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! Chapters 
or Groups, and Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. 
If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, 
reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of 
the Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth 
First! ers around the world. This directory is provided as a service to 
independen : EF! groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a 
group. PLEASE contact Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426). Please send address changes or corrections to him also. If 
you do not have a phone number listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as 
coordinator for local EF! groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a produce 
either an Earth First! newsletter or regular mailings for their area or 
issue. Contact them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise be 
on their mailing list. 
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ALASKA TASK FORCE 
POB 1019 

San Raphael, CA 94915 

(415) 337-1654 

EFI BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 

Jasper Carlton 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

Keith Hammer 

Species Defense Coordinator Western States 

POB 2072 

Kalis pell, MT 59903 

(406)755-1379 

EFI DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon. CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRSTI FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 

(602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRSTI JOURNAL EDITORIAL 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Earth First I 

POB 5871 

Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRSTI JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
POB 2358 
Lewiston, ME 04240 

EFI RAINFOREST ACTION* 

Bay Area Earth Firstl 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EFI REDWOOD ACTION TEAM (RAT) 

Greg King 
POB 1031, 

Redway, CA 95560 

EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

EFI WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 

Tom Skeele 
HCR 79, POB 1046 
Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
(619) 935-4720 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jeff Elliott & Jamie Sayen 
POB 36 

Jefferson, NH 03583 

(603) 586-4432 

INTERNATIONAL EF! 
GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vanoouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 Canada 

(604) 688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 
Box 1053 
Kamloops, BC 
Canada 

Columbia Mountains EFI 
Orrie Amnos 
POB 1668 
Salmon Arm, BC 
Canada VOE 2TO 

ONTARIO 

EFI Canada c/o M. Kaulbars 
2709 Regina St. 

Ottawa. ONT 
CANADA K1S 5B6 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, WirraJ, L49 ZPU 


England, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 
72 Middleton St. George 
Darlington 

Co. Durham DL2 1AD 
England (0325) 332314 
(Green net/Econet) 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

KENYA 

Environmental Liaison Centre (International) 
POB 72461 
Nairobi, Kenya 

(254-2)24770/340849/336989 

PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi, Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 Spain 
91-239-5423 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRSTI • 

Julia Swanson 
POB 3412 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 

CHICO EFI 
Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EFI 
Sally Miller 

POB 22 Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LAYTONVILLE EFI 
POB 372 

Laytonville. CA 95454 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRSTI 
LA EF! 

POB 4381 

North Hollywood, CA 91607 
(818)955-8355 (818)905-0583 

VESSCA 
POB 28318 
Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(213) 839-4247 

NORTHCOAST CALIFORNIA EFI GROUPS 

Northcoast California EFI * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 
Mickey Dulas (707)826-1621 
Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

UKIAH EFI 
Gary & Bette Ball 
POB 1415 

Ukiah, CA 95482 (707)468-1660 
Judi Bari (707)485-0478 

South Humboldt EFI 
Darryl Chemey & Greg King 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)247-3320 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRSTI 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619) 942-8069 

Todd Schulke 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EFI * 

Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA/ISLA VISTA EFI 
6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 931 17 
(805) 685-0183 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 

Walkabout Newsletter 
POB 1166 
Boulder, CO 80306 
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Eric Holle 

1 126 James Canyon 
Boulder, CO 80302 
(303) 442-5518 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

POB 13864 
Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 0401 1 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 

Hank Bruse 
235 T ravis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Chicago EFI 
POB 6424 
Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)281-0599 -Gina 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Twin Cities EFI 
213 W. 26th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EFI Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63118 
(314)752-5011 

Big River EFI 
POB 754 

High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 

Yellowstone EFI 

Randall Restless 

Box 6151 Bozeman, MT 59715 

(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EFI 

Jake Jagoff 

834 Sherwood 

Missoula, MT 59802 

(406)549-2485(h) (406)243-6273(w) 

Jim Field 

POB 4784 Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 

Long Island EFI 
POB 812 

Huntington, NY 11743 
(516)424-6499 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Scioto River Group 
Steve Moore 
POB 91 

Greencamp, OH 43322 
(614)528-2517 

OREGON EARTH FIRSTI 
POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

Portland EFI 
POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 
(503)238-0351 

EFI Siskiyou 
Bobcat 
POB 212 

Williams. OR 97544 
(503) 846-7342 

Southern Oregon EFI 
Kevin Malmstrom/Tony Estevez 
POB 341 

Wolf Creek, OR 97497 
(503)866-2526 

S. Willamette EFI 
Barry Martin/Karen Wood 
POB 3499 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 726-4738 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 

Christi Stevens 

POB 7292 University Station 

Austin, TX 78713 

(512) 320-0413 

East Texas EFI 
Dave Burkart 
Rt. 3, Box 114 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EF! 

Erik So hi berg RR1, Box 80-A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH RRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 (703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 

Columbia Plateau EFI 
Brian Barry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 

Okanogan Highlands EFI 
POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Cheetwoot EFI 
POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

Olympic Peninsula EFI 
Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 


Seattle EFI 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 
(206)522-0441 

Shuksan EFI 
David Helm 
POB 1731 

Ferndale, WA 98248 

Southwestern WA EFI 
Boxholder #893 
3203 SE Woodstock Blvd. 
Portland, OR 97202 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRSTI * 
Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 
(206)734-6419 


Lynette Setzkorn 
2102 S. Cincinnati, Apt. E 
Tulsa, OK 741 14 
(918) 582-0269 

ONTARIO 
Devon Hornby 
49 Pendrith St. 

Toronto, Ont. Canada M6G 1 R6 

(416)535-3786 

OREGON 

Desert Dog 

c/o 1245 NW Newport 

Bend, OR 97701 

(503)388-8927 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 


WYOMING EF! 

655 North Cedar 
Laramie. WY 82070 

LOCAL CONTACTS 

ARIZONA 
Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

Chuck You mans 
3105 Prefumo Canyon Rd. 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 
(805)544-5532 

COLORADO 
Larry Hartsfield 
543 E. 5th Ave. 

Durango, CO 81301 

(303) 259-1 81 2(h) (303) 247-7478(w) 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCcwsky 
Upper Shore Ecology Center 
POB 71 

Georgetown, MD 21930 
(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 

American Beach, FL 32034 


David Hafer c/o Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 

Tom “Bigfoot" Byers 
1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 1 5220 
(412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
1 726 Forest Ave. 

Knoxville, TN 37916 
(615)522-8521 

TEXAS 

Kathy Porter 

POB 311712 

New Braunfels, TX 78131 

(512)629-0584 

VERMONT 
Pete Tinsman 
Elmore. VT 05657 
(802) 888-7630 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Freebird Creations 
POB 8307 

Cruz Bay, St. John. U.S.V.I. 00831 
(809) 776-7512 

USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 


PAN 

c/o 1 507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 34982 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 
Kay Morris 
809 Ranch Road 
Boise, ID 83702 
(208)345-5718 

ILLINOIS 
EFI Edwardsville 
POB 861 

Collinsville, IL 62234 
INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 

(317) 674-5670 

IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, IA 50588 

LOUISIANA ARKLATEX EFI 
c/o Eddie W. Hand 
504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71270 

(318) 251-2580 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpeiman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Atticus Finch 
36 Howard St. #2 
Cambridge, M A 02139 
(617) 876-6640 

Andrew Power 

1874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 

Brighton, MA 02135 

Connecticut Valley EFI * 

POB 324 
Rowe, MA 01367 
(413)339-4216 

MICHIGAN 
Brian Lacy 
1374 Harpst #1 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48104 
(313)747-7127 

Mary Miceli 
Oakland University 
128 W. Hopkins 
Pontiac, M 1 48055 
(313)332-9426 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 

(417)882-2947 

Herb Simon 
POB 3 

Holden, MO 64040 

(816) 732-6400 (w) (816) 331-9410 (h) 

NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 VassarSt 
Rochester, NY 14607 
(716)461-0797 

OHIO S.E.C.TJRick B. Van Landingham III 
c/o Office of Student Activities 
Student Union, Room 3518 
U of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft St. 

Toledo, OH 43606 

OKLAHOMA 
James D. Chamberlain 
1633 N. MacArthur 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 

Todd Kirk 

1536 N. Kingston PI. 

Tulsa, OK 74115 
(918) 834-0771 


The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’ t need as 
much as other groups since we are grass- 
roots, volunteer, decentralized and have 
low overhead. Moreover, you get to se- 
lect where your hard-earned money goes. 
Don’t send your contributions to this 
newspaper; send them directly to one of 
these hard working groups: 

’Earth First! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 (contributions to the 
Foundation are tax-deductible) 
•Arizona Earth First!, POB 3412, 
Tucson, AZ 85722 

•Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, Can- 
yon, CA 94516 

•EF! Biodiversity Project, Jasper 
Carlton, 2365 Willard Road, Parkers- 
burg, WV 26101-9269 (contributions to 
the EF! Foundation earmarked for the 
Biodiversity Project are tax-deductible) 
•Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, Boul- 
der, CO 80306 

•Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th St., 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
•Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

•Redwood Earth First!, POB 368, Bay- 
side, CA 95524 

•Los Angeles Earth First!, POB 4381, 
North Hollywood, CA 91607 ’Midwest 
Headwaters Earth First!, POB 516, Ste- 
vens Point, WI 54481 *New Mexico 
Earth First!, 456 Amado St, Santa Fe, 
NM 87501 

•Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

•Ohio Earth First!, Scioto River Group, 
POB 91, Greencamp, OH 43322 
* Oregon Earth First! , POB 1437, Merlin, 
OR 97532 

•PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness), POB 36, Jefferson, NH 03583 
•Portland Earth First!, POB 13765, 
Portland, OR 97213 
•Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
•Southern Willamette Earth First!, POB 
3499, Eugene, OR 97403 
•Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin, TX 78713 ‘Wash- 
ington Earth First!, POB 2962, Belling- 
ham, WA 98227 

•Wild Rockies Earth First!, c/o 834 Sher- 
wood, Missoula, MT 59802 
•Wolf Action Network, HCR 79, POB 
1046, Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
•Yellowstone Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a serv- 
ice to the Earth First! movement. THANK 
YOU for your support! 



EF! BULLETINS 

COUNCILS OF ALL BEINGS. The 
Council of All Beings is a series of re- 
Earthing rituals created by John Seed and 
Joanna Macy to help end the sense of aliena- 
tion from the living Earth that most of us feel, 
and to connect us with new sources of joy and 
commitment that follow from union with 
Gaia. John will return to the States this 
summer to conduct more Councils. He will 
be at the RRR, then will tour Western states. 
Write RAN for his schedule: Rainforest 
Action Network, 300 Broadway, SF, CA 
94133. 

LESSONS FROM THE ANCIENT FOR- 
EST: Earth Wisdom and Political Activ- 
ism, Slides and Stories from the Oregon 
Wilderness by Lou Gold. Lou Gold is a 
former professor of American government at 
Oberlin College who in 1983 became a wil- 
derness activisthelping Earth First! andlocal 
conservationists in their successful cam- 
paign to stop bulldozers from cutting the first 
road onto Bald Mountain in the Siskiyou 
National Forest of southwestern Oregon. For 
the past 6 summers he has maintained a 
mountaintop sanctuary where he conducts a 
vigil deep within the still endangered North 
Kalmiopsis Roadless Area. Lou is now tour- 
ing nationally to draw attention to the plight 
of old growth ecosystems and to mobilize 
support for the creation of a Siskiyou Na- 
tional Park. To schedule events, contact Beth 
Howell, POB 13070, Portland OR 97213; 
503-2814486. 

ENVIRONMENTAL LEGAL SERV- 
ICES NEEDED. Pro-bono attorneys in 
Washington, DC, are needed to work on a 
voluntary basis with the EF! Biodiversity 
Project. Efforts involve the legal defense of 
rare and endangered animal and plant species 
and their ecosystems in the contiguous 
United States. Write: Jasper Carlton, EF! 
Biodiversity Project, 2365 Willard Rd, Park- 
ersburg, WV 26101-9269. 

ATTENTION PACIFIC RIM VISUAL 
ARTISTS: “GAIA PACIFICA - THE 
ART OF ACTIVISM,” April 14 - May 7, 
Centro Cultural de la Rosa, San Diego, CA. 
Ecological Life Systems Inc. and Centro 
Cultural de la Rosa are sponsoring an art 
exhibition celebrating the spirit of all life and 
the struggle for its continuance around the 
Pacific Rim. Gaia Pacifica will raise money 
through a series of events culminating in an 
auction of artwork from this exhibition. 
Funds will support local conservation efforts 
that affect the Pacific as a unified bioregion. 
For more information contact: Mary Hsi, 
POB 53, San Diego, CA 92014; 619481- 
6784. 


7th ANNUAL WESTERN PUBLIC 
INTEREST LAW CONFERENCE. Envi- 
ronmental experts will confront major issues 
including international conservation, old 
growth, and acid rain during the Western 
Public Interest Law Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Law in Eugene, 
Oregon, March 3-5. The theme of this year’s 
conference is: Community Activism and 
Global Conservation. Among the highlights 
will be speeches by David Brower, founder 
of Earth Island Institute, and Ms. Meenakshi 
Raman, Malaysian public interest lawyer. 
For information, call Lori Houck or Don 
Mooney at 503-686-3823 or write: Western 
Public Interest Law Conference, c/o Land 
Air Water, U of OR School of Law, Eugene, 
OR 97403. 

NEW CANADIAN EF! GROUP. An East- 
ern Canada Earth First! group is slowly get- 
ting organized. To get information, contact 
Mike Kaulbars, POB 4612, Station E, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, K1S 5H8. 

EARTH FIRST! SPEAKERS BUREAU 

THE SPECIFICS 

21 Feb 89 — Mitch Freedman — Highland Community College, 
Des Moines, WA 

22 Feb 89 — Dave Foreman — Colorado College 

23 Feb 89 — Dave Foreman — UC-Boulder-Wilderness Study 
Group 

4 Mar 89 — Dave Foreman, Bill Oliver— Tucson, AZ 
3 April 89 — Dakota Sid — St. Norbert College, DePere, Wl — 
NOT FIRM 

12 April 89 — Dakota Sid — St. Louis Comm. Coll, St. Louis — 
NOT FIRM 

19 April 89— Dave Foreman, Mitch Freedman. Ed 
Grurctoine? — U of Idaho. Moscow, ID 

24 May 89 — Dave Foreman — UC-San Diego, LaJolla, CA.- 
Wilderness and Human Values class with Dr. John Stewart. 

6 July 89 — Dave Foreman— Sierra Club International 
Assembly— Windsor. Ontario 

THE GENERALITIES 

Lou Gold — Touring the West currently, will 
be in the East during March and April. 
Dakota Sid Clifford — Touring the Midwest 
in April, the East in May. 

Dolores LaChapelie will be in Wisconsin 
during April. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz will be touring the 
Southwest during April, and the West Coast 
in May. Will be in Phoenix April 29. 

For all of the above, contact the Speakers 
Bureau for information and bookings. 


ANCIENT FOREST EXPEDITION. If you wanted to dramatize an impending death, 
you’d take to the people a body in acasket, wouldn’tyou? Well, that’s what EF! plans to do with 
the old growth forests. We call it the Ancient Forest Rescue Expedition. 

Here’s the plan: On April 29, amidst the largest-yet ancient forest demonstration in Seattle, 
a log truck will begin a month-and-a-half long, nationwide journey. On this truck will be a 10 
foot diameter Douglas-fir, salvaged from the Olympic rainforests. In the caravan will be Lou 
Gold with his slide show and disarming sincerity, Dana Lyons and Bill Oliver with their guitars 
and wit, and me. We ’ 11 be joined by others concerned enough to give their time and gas money, 
and will be a self-contained demonstration. 

George Draffan in Seattle will coordinate national media. For local events (press confer- 
ences and slide shows in many towns, demonstrations in big cities such as Chicago, New York, 
DC), we’ll need help from Earth First!, Audubon Society, Sierra Club, and local contacts. 

As expensive as this will be, it will cost less than 30 seconds of prime-time TV advertising 
and will reach, intimately, millions of people. The EF! Foundation is contributing $1000; the 
Direct Action Fund thousands more. We hope the national big groups contribute too. But we 
need more. Our expenses will probably be $8-12,000 and we’ll need an additional $15-20,000 
in interest-free loans for the log and truck. 

The obvious question raised by the Expedition is the fate of our tree buddy. We hope to 
interest museums around the country in buying cross sections for exhibition. If we can raise back 
the money invested in the log by selling these sections, the balance of the tree will be donated 
to a worthy forest floor, to rot undisturbed for the next century. 

We need your help. We need money, places to sleep, travelers, entertainers (especially 
women; balance is important), organizers and contacts around the country. Slide show 
presentations to schools, clubs, politicians, etc. will require local effort. Advance postering and 
publicity will be needed for demonstrations. 

W ashington Earth First! will handle the organizing, and the travelroute will depend on where 
we have local support. Please join us. Our tentative schedule is as follows: 


April 29 

Seattle 

5/26-28: 

New York 

ADril 30 

Portland 

5/28-30: 

Philadelphia 

May 2-3 

Boise 

5/30-31: 

Baltimore 

5/5-6: 

Salt Lake City 

5/31-6/4: 

Washington, DC 

5/9-12: 

Denver/Boutaer 

6/4: 

Independence, VA 

5/13-14 

Omaha 

6/6-8: 

Atlanta 

5/14-17 

Lawrence. Kansas City 

6/10-11: 

Nashville 

5/17-18 

St. Louis 

6/11: 

Memphis 

5/18-20 

Chicago 

6/12: 

Little Rock 

5/21-22 

Madison 

6/13: 

Dallas 

5/22-23 

Lansing 

6/14: 

Austin 

5/23-25 

Ann Arbor 

6/18: 

New Mexico 

5/25-26 

5/26: 

Toledo, Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

— Mitch Freedman, WEF! , POB 


2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 


ENVIRORAD WICCAN WRITERS 
GROUP FORMING. Are you tired of 
society’s lame response to environmental 
problems? Does the moronic attitude of 
politicians annoy you? Are you fed up with 
the stupidity of liberal mainstream solu- 
tions? If you answered yes to any of these 
questions, and like to write, let’s form a 
group and give the scum hell. Contact Craig 
Stehr, POB 464, Cambridge, MA 02238- 
0464. 

The Earth First! 
Direct Action Fund 

A progress report 

by Mike Roselle 

When most people think of Earth 
First!, they think of direct action. Being an 
Earth First! er means being an activist. It 
means organizing, whether it’s just a few old 
friends or the whole damn bioregion, whether 
it’s for a public hearing or for a midnight 
wilderness outing. It means taking responsi- 
bility for the legacy of destruction that homo 
shiticus is leaving for future generations of life 
on Earth. It means adopting the warrior spirit. 

We are not a think-tank or policy 
group. We are a loose association of self- 
motivated activists. While we share a com- 
mon worldview that recognizes the right of the 
natural world to continue to thrive and evolve, 
we can disagree on most anything else and still 
work together on the most critical issues fac- 
ing this planet. We believe that there is no 
shortage of work to be done and no one person 
or group has all the answers. Activists in this 
movement tackle any issue they feel strongly 
about and don’t feel obliged to have their plans 
approved by others who are not working with 
them. ThatisoneofthebeautiesofEarthFirst! 
We waste little time with internal process and 
are able to focus our energy and outrage on 
more appropriate targets. 

Although we are different than 
othermovements inmany respects, we are still 
a movement and we have to maintain and build 
our movement if we are to accomplish our 
goals. Mailing lists, bank accounts, comput- 
ers, boards of directors, and yes, even payrolls 
are now part of the Earth First! movement. 
Whether we like it or not, our movement is 
undergoing structural change as it grows, and 
the risks and benefits of these changes are not 
well understood by the movement as a whole. 
Indeed, there has not been much dialogue 
lately within Earth First! about who we are, 
where we are going, and how we will get there. 

When we (the now notorious five 
redneck cowboys) first visualized Earth First! , 
we had a clear set of goals and a well thought 
out plan for getting there. Well, amigos, we 
made it! We set out to create an identity for the 
radical ecology movement, to create a forum 


for our views, and to raise the critical issues. 
We wanted to work with others who felt the 
way we did, and we wanted to take on the 
whole rotten system, not just single issues. We 
wanted to confront and subvert the dominant 
paradigm that propels our foolish human arro- 
gance. 

So... now what? 

The greenhouse effect, ozone de- 
pletion and global deforestation have changed 
the way the people of the world look at them- 
selves. Deep ecology is no longer the driving 
philosophy of just a few writers and activists, 
but part of a broader shift in global conscious- 
ness. And while the New World paradigm of 
greed and efficiency still dominates land use 
policy, some positions we took five years ago 
that seemed extreme then are now being pro- 
posed by the political mainstream. This leap in 
consciousness has not made our work any 
easier. The phone rings with more requests for 
help, the mail piles up, and travel schedules are 
insane. We are fighting each of these battles as 
though it is our last. We all know how high the 
stakes are. This is the warrior spirit. 

So what does all this have to do with 
the Direct Action Fund? 

Well, as a long-time grassroots 
organizer, I have dealt with the nuts and bolts 
of many Earth First! campaigns to protect 
natural diversity, lhave hiked in the dark past 
armed security guards, spent cold nights shiv- 
ering in a ditch, and gone to jail and stood in 
court with some of EF! ’s finest activists. It is 
these people who give Earth First! its vitality, 
and it is their actions that make this movement 
possible. And it is for them that the Direct 
Action Fund was established. The DAF helps 
local Earth First! groups across the country 
with the expenses involved in direct action. 
Whether it is climbing gear for old growth 
activists or travel expenses or material to make 
a banner for some corporate stockholders 
meeting, the DAF can provide funding on 
short notice, often after just one phone call. 
This allows people to spend more of their time 
fighting for the wilderness insteadof fundrais- 
ing. 

The Direct Action Fund is not an 
organization. We have no staff or officers. All 
the work is done by volunteers in their own 
homes. The DAF does not plan or organize 
actions. Funds are made available to Earth 
First! groups or individuals directly involved 
with Earth First! campaigns. Our funding 
base is made up of other Earth Firstlers who 
respond to the fundraising appeals that we 
send to EF! Journal subscribers. 

As the founder and coordinator of 
the Direct Action Fund, all final decisions 
regarding the dispersal of funds are presently 
my responsibility. The buck stops here. Many 
people were not enthusiastic about our idea of 
raising money for direct action. Citing issues 
such as the dangers of creating another bu- 
continued on page 29 


1989 MIDWEST EF! ROAD SHOW 

With spring approaching, change is in the air. A changing of the guard in Washington hasn’t 
happened, but change is in the air. Earth, “planet of the year’? At last the media seem to 
be waking from the slumber that has allowed the devastation of our wilderness. It’s time for 
EF! to charge across the continent and fire people up. In March and April, a band of Earth First! 
snake oil salespersons will do just that, winding a circuitous route cross country. 

Twenty -one shows are booked so far; our goal is at least 30. We planned to stop where 
the Midwest became East, but have enlarged our plans. This is the first notice for you eastern 
EFiers. If you are west of the Atlantic and want to do a show, contact me. We’ll also do 
fire-side chats, kids’ shows. Earth First! meetings, most anything that will draw acrowd. We’ll 
visit most of the Rainforest Action Groups, gaining support for the Penan inMalaysia, making 
sure Brazil’s Chico Mendes didn’t die in vain. We’U show the film “Peacock’s War” where so 
desired. 

On her first EF! tour in the lower 48 will be Susan Grace Stoltz. Yes folks. Walkin’ Jim isn’t 
the only talented musician in the family, and no, she doesn’t sing baritone. Susan lives in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and is now putting together her first album. There will be at least one 
other performer, but the selection hasn’t been made yet. 

Please apply if interested. We'll spend two days at most venues, one to do the show, the next 
to talk to people. We will be a traveling EF! library, with info packets from EF! task forces 
and EF! videos and slide shows. 

If interested in hosting a show or helping us in any way, contact Roger Featherstone, POB 
91476, Long Beach, CA 90809-1476,(213)985-0120. 


TENTATIVE SHOW SCHEDULE 

April 3 

Lacrosse, Wl 

February 25 

San Diego, CA 

April 4 

Winona. MN 

February 28 

Tucson, Arizona 

April 5 

Milwaukee, Wl 

March 1 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

April 7 

Chicago. IL 

March 2 

Boulder. Colorado 

April 10 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

March 5 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

April 12 

Travers City, Ml 

March 7 

Springfield, Missouri 

April 14 

Ann Arbor, Ml 

March 9 

Lawrence, Kansas 

April 16 

Urbana, IL 

March 11 

Kansas City, MO 

April 17 

French Lick, Indiana 

March 13 

Carbondaie, Illinois 

April 19 

Asheville, North Carolina 

March 14-16 

Saint Louis, MO 

April 24 

Lansing, Ml 

March 17 

Bloomington, Indiana 

April 25 

Hillsdale, Ml 

March 22 

Ashland, Wisconsin 

April 27 

Washington. DC 

March 27 

Ladysmith, Wl 

April 28 

Princeton, New Jersey’ 

Marcn 29 

Madison, Wl 

April 29 

New York, New York 

March 31 

Storm Lake, iowa 

April 30 

Centereach, NY 

April 2 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

May 3 

Lewiston or Brunswick. Maine 
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The Design of a Nature Reserve System 


by Jared Diamond 

ed. note: Thefollowing is reprinted with 
permission from Conservation Biology: 
The Science of Scarcity and Diversity, 
edited by Michael E. Soule. Like its prede- 
cessor of the same title, this book is one 
of the most important available for en- 
vironmentalists designing wilderness 
proposals or otherwise trying to save bio- 
diversity. Earth First! Books sells it for 
$29.50; libraries may obtain ordering in- 
formation from the publisher: Sinauer 
Associates, Inc, Sunderland, MA 01375. 
( Due to space considerations, we have 
omitted the citations and several portions 
of Jared Diamond’s essay, including a 
powerful plea to biologists to become ac- 
tive in the field of conservation; we highly 
recommend these to our readers.) 

In this chapter I shall illustrate how 
biological principles have been used in the 
comprehensive design of a terrestrial na- 
ture reserve system for Indonesian New 
Guinea. I shall draw further examples 
from Papua New Guinea and other Pacific 
countries where I have also worked as con- 
sultant in the design and establishment 
of reserve systems. 

My presentation will focus on terrestrial 
vertebrates, the species with which I am 
most familiar. In practice, considerations 
of public relations require conservation 
biology to emphasize vertebrates, because 
the public cares far more about vertebrate 
species than about other taxa. For example, 
the public appeal of tigers, big mammals 
and the California condor induced the gov- 
ernments of India, Kenya, and the United 
States, respectively, to set aside as 
reserves large areas of habitat that would 
otherwise surely not have been spared. 

Fortunately, there are reasons why re- 
serves designed to protect vertebrates 
are likely to be valuable for protecting 
other species. First, distributions of most 
terrestrial vertebrate species depend on 
habitats defined by plants, just as do the 
distributions of invertebrate species. 
Hence there is often much overlap be- 
tween distributions of vertebrates, inver- 
tebrates, and plants. Second, large- 
bodied vertebrates tend to be the species 
with the lowest population densities. 
Thus, any reserve large enough to contain 
self-sustaining populations of large ver- 
tebrates is likely to contain self-sustaining 
populations of other species whose distri- 
butions are centered on that reserve. Fi- 
nally, the top predators in an ecosystem 
are generally vertebrates. For that 
reason, significant losses of vertebrates 
may cause losses of many other species. 

Nevertheless, in discussions of reserve 
design that focus on vertebrates, one 
must beware of overlooking considera- 
tions important for other species. For in- 
stance, many species of invertebrates and 
plants occurring at high population de- 
nsities may be endemic to a very small 
area that in itself would not warrant a 
reserve for vertebrates. Thus, plants and 
invertebrates may require small “vest- 
pocket reserves” in addition to the larger 
reserves needed for vertebrates. To name 
one example, the world’s largest butterfly, 
the Queen Alexandra Birdwing, is con- 
fined to a small area in the lowlands of 
the northern watershed of New Guinea’s 
southeastern peninsula. The Papua New 
Guinea government wisely decided to set 
aside a protected area, the Hurupa-Jagiko 
Wildlife Management Area, centered on 
the range of this splendid butterfly. How- 
ever, the converse is not true: while the 
large reserves essential for vertebrates 
are likely to be valuable for other species, 
the vest-pocket reserves required for local 
species of plants and invertebrates will 
play little role in vertebrate conservation 
and will require more intensive manage- 
ment and habitat manipulation. 

CONSERVATION IN NEW GUINEA 

My work in conservation biology takes 
place on the islands of the southwest 
Pacific, primarily for the governments of 
Papua New Guinea and Indonesian New 
Guinea, the government of the Solomon 
Islands, and the South Pacific Commis- 
sion (the regional consortium of Pacific 
countries). Among Pacific nations the 
threats to the biota vary, and so do the 
conservation programs. At one extreme, 
the New Zealand Wildlife Service oper- 
ates one of the most advanced and boldest 
conservation programs in the world. At 
the other extreme, some Pacific countries 


have no effective conservation program. 
This discussion will emphasize the island 
of New Guinea. 

The New Guinea biota 
New Guinea is one of the world’s biolog- 
ical treasures. It is the world’s largest is- 
land after Greenland, and the largest trop- 
ical island. Along with the Andes and the 
mountains of East Africa, New Guinea’s 
Central Cordillera, rising to 16,500 feet, 
is one of the three places in the world 
where glaciers occur on the equator. New 
Guinea actually functions as a miniature 
continent; it is large enough to have sup- 
ported numerous cases of speciation in 
both birds and mammals by the 
mechanism otherwise virtually confined 
to the major continents - namely, forma- 
tion of geographic isolates within a single 
land mass. 


The mammals of New Guinea comprise 
about 200 species, most of which are en- 
demic to the New Guinea region. These 
mammals are approximately equally di- 
vided between marsupials, rodents and 
bats. The best known and largest of the 
marsupials are tree kangaroos, wallabies, 
and phalangers. There have been several 
radiations of rodents, including giant rats. 
The radiation of bats includes some of the 
world’s largest bats, Pteropus fruit bats 
with a five-foot wing spread. 

The breeding avifauna consists of over 
500 species. About half of the species and 
many of the genera are endemic, so that 
New Guinea has the most distinctive av- 
ifauna of any comparable-sized region in 
the world. Best known of the birds are 
the birds of paradise, bowerbirds, mound- 
builders, and cassowaries. Many of the 
other birds appear superficially similar to 
Eurasian warblers, flycatchers, 
nuthatches, and creepers and were long 
classified as such. However, recent bio- 
chemical studies have shown that these 
New Guinea and related Australian taxa 
constitute an independent local radiation, 
an example of convergent evolution simi- 
lar to that of the marsupials. 

The reptiles on New Guinea include an 
endemic species of freshwater crocodile, 
and the world’s longest lizard ( Varanus 
salvadorii, which can be up to 15 feet 
long). New Guinea’s insects include the 
bird wing butterflies ( Omithoptera ), 
among which is the world’s largest but- 
terfly; and a group of large flightless bee- 
tles, whose backs bear specialized pits in 
which grow miniature forests of moss, 
lichens, and liverworts, in which in turn 
lives a miniature fauna comprising an en- 
demic family of mites plus rotifers and 
nematodes. New Guinea’s plant com- 
munities include the world’s largest ex- 
panses of mangroves, a large variety of 
orchids and rhododendrons, and large 
areas of sago swamp ( Metroxylon sagu). 

At present, the New Guinea biota is 
still intact, with large expanses of natural 
habitats and no documented extinctions. 
However, problems are accumulating. 
Socio-political considerations 

The island of New Guinea is politically 
divided into two halves whose differences 
in government require very different ap- 
proaches to conservation. The eastern 
half, the independent country of Papua 
New Guinea, was formed from the former 


British colony of Papua and the former 
German colony of Kaiser-Wilhelms-Land 
after a long period of Australian colonial 
mandate government. The population con- 
sists of several million New Guineans and 
only very small European and Chinese 
minorities. The people are divided into 
over 400 mutually unintelligible lan- 
guages, each language being spoken on 
the average by a few thousand people. In 
the highlands the languages replace each 
other approximately every 10 miles. 
Every bit of land in the country is owned 
by some clan, and people feel close ties 
to the land. 

Papua New Guinea is a successful demo- 
cracy. Since independence there have 
been three elected changes of govern- 
ment, all of them smooth. In addition to 
the national government, there are strong 


provincial governments with considerable 
responsibility for economic development 
and other local affairs. Related to Papua 
New Guinea’s democratic government and 
New Guineans’ long tradition of freedom 
from higher authority, the government 
does not forbid private ownership of fire- 
arms or free movement of people through- 
out the country. Because all land is pri- 
vately owned and viewed as nearly sa- 
cred, the government finds it difficult to 
acquire land for any purpose, including 
national parks. 

These socio-political considerations de- 
termine approaches to conservation bio- 
logy in Papua New Guinea. Of the two 
main threats to wildlife, one is the usual 
threat of habitat destruction from an ex- 
panding population and the timber indus- 
try. The other threat, and the more acute 
one, is the shooting of large birds and 
animals by men carrying shotguns and 
traveling freely around the country. New 
Guineans traditionally went to great ef- 
fort and expense to acquire plumes of 
birds of paradise and other birds, but 
former conditions of intertribal warfare 
restricted each people to their own territ- 
ory and created extensive no-man’s lands. 
Hunters now charter airplanes to remote 
areas. 

Because government acquisition of land 
in Papua New Guinea is difficult, conser- 
vation will largely depend on an indigen- 
ous concept called wildlife management 
areas. Under this concept, local people 
manage their wildlife for their own bene- 
fit: they are permitted to exclude other 
people as hunters, but in return must ac- 
cept restrictions on their harvest de- 
signed to ensure self-sustaining popula- 
tions. Papua New Guinea already has 
numerous functioning wildlife manage- 
ment areas, plus several small national 
parks. 

The western half of the island of New 
Guinea is a former Dutch colony that is 
now a province, Irian Jaya, of the much 
larger country of Indonesia. The native 
population of Irian Jaya is as fragmented 
linguistically as that of Papua New Guinea 
but is sparser. Irian Jaya’s population of 
about 1 million is dwarfed by Indonesia’s 
total population of over 120 million. In- 
donesia has a strong centralized govern- 
ment based on Java, several thousand 
miles west of Irian Jaya, with military par- 
ticipation. The top figures in the provin- 


cial government of Irian Jaya are not na- 
tive New Guineans but instead are mainly 
people from Java, Celebes, and Sumatra. 
As one approach to Java’s overpopulation 
problem, Javans are being resettled in 
Irian Jaya, and eventually native New Gui- 
neans will probably constitute a minority. 
Private ownership of firearms in Irian 
Jaya is absolutely forbidden and nonexis- 
tent; only the army and police have fire- 
arms. Visitors from other countries, and 
Indonesians (including New Guineans) 
traveling away from home, must register 
with local police and obtain permission for 
a stay. Irian Jaya therefore does not have 
Papua New Guinea’s problem of local 
people traveling around their country 
with firearms to hunt wildlife for their 
private purposes. Instead, there is an il- 
legal but extensive trade in fauna for the 
international market, specializing in par- 
rots, crocodiles, turtles, and reef animals. 
The other main threat is habitat destruc- 
tion from logging. 

Because Indonesia has a strong central 
government, and because the ultimate au- 
thority over land rests with the govern- 
ment rather than with local tribesmen, 
the government can plan large national 
parks, whose establishment in Irian Jaya 
has recently begun. The Indonesian gov- 
ernment plans to devote about 20% of the 
area of Irian Jaya to reserves. Ten indi- 
vidual reserves exceed 1000 square miles 
in area, and two reserves exceed 5000 
square miles. In addition, an approxi- 
mately equal total area will be set aside 
as protected forests. 

BIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
RELEVANT TO THE DESIGN OF 
IRIAN JAYA’S RESERVE SYSTEM 

The remainder of this chapter em- 
phasizes the reserve system of Irian Jaya, 
whose design involved compromises be- 
tween biological and socio-political consid- 
erations. The biological input into the 
selection of protected areas requires con- 
sidering four questions: 

1. What are the likely potential causes of 
extinctions? 

2. What are the major types of habitats 
that support distinctive biological 
communities? 

3. What are the major biogeographic dis- 
tricts that constitute separate centers of 
endemism? 

4. How much area is required for effective 
conservation? 

Let us now consider these questions in 
turn. 

Modern causes of extinctions 

. . . Even under natural conditions, local 
populations of vertebrates risk extinction. 
The two main predictors of natural extinc- 
tion rates are small population size, and 
large temporal coefficient of variation of 
population size. While natural processes 
are responsible for many witnessed ex- 
tinctions of local subpopulations on is- 
lands and in habitat patches, the modem 
background rate of natural extinctions for 
whole species is very low. Instead, nearly 
all recorded modem extinctions of verteb- 
rate species appear to have been caused 
by man. For example, man is in one way 
or another responsible for the extermina- 
tion of about 63 of the 4200 modem species 
of mammals and about 88 of the approxi- 
mately 8500 modem species of birds since 
AD 1600. The diverse mechanisms by 
which man has caused these extinctions 
fall into five categories: 

1. Overkill. This is the sole mechanism by 
which man has exterminated or decimated 
marine species, such as Steller’s sea cow 
plus various species of whales, seals, tur- 
tles, crocodiles, and fish. It has also been 
the or a main cause for virtually all ex- 
terminations of large terrestrial mammals 
and giant tortoises, plus about 15% of bird 
extinctions and some extinctions of trees 
logged for wood or sap. In New Guinea the 
terrestrial species most under hunting pres- 
sure are Goura pigeons, large cockatoos 
and Pesquet’s Parrot, birds of paradise, 
imperial pigeons ( Ducula ), hombills, tree 
kangaroos, and wallabies. 

2. Habitat destruction. This has become 
the leading cause of extinction worldwide, 
especially as the destruction of tropical 
rainforest - the world’s most species-rich 
habitat - has accelerated. Two related but 
distinct effects are involved: reduction of 
total habitat area, and fragmentation of 
large chunks of habitat into small pieces. 
The most frequent form of habitat destruc- 



FIGURE 1. Map of New Guinea, showing the international border (heavy, 
nearly vertical line) between Irian Jaya in the west and Papua New Guinea 
in the east; the edge of the New Guinea-Australian continental shelf as a 
dashed line (the area within this dashed line was dry land at low sea level 
times of the Pleistocene); oceanic islands lying off the continental shelf; some 
major rivers and lakes; and the inland basin of the Lakes Plains. 
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FIGURE 2. Terrestrial reserves established or approved in Irian Jaya as of 
1983. Reserves 1 and 2 exceed 5000 square miles in area, while reserves 3, 4, 
5, 6, 9, 10, 14, and 15 exceed 1000 square miles. The northern, southern, and 
Vogelkop lowland centers of endemism are protected by reserves 2 and 3, 1 
and 6, and 10 and 14-17, respectively. The main west-east blocs of the Central 
Cordillera are in reserves 1, 4, and 5. The outlying mountain ranges of the 
New Guinea mainland are in reserves 2 and 11-17. Reserves 18—22 are on 
land bridge islands, while reserves 23 and 24 are on oceanic islands. There 
are large protected areas of savanna in reserves 6-9; mangrove in reserve 10; 
and marshes, lakes, and major rivers in reserves 2-4 and 7. Eleven smaller 
reserves are not depicted on this map. 


tion has been deforestation for timber, 
agriculture, or stock grazing. Other forms 
include impacts by introduced grazing and 
browsing animals, especially goats and 
rabbits, and wetland drainage and fire. 
Commercial logging, subsistence agricul- 
ture and commercial oil-palm plantations 
are currently the main motives for habitat 
destruction in New Guinea. 

3. Impact of introduced species. The 
most spectacular effects of introduced 
species on native faunas have been the 
effects of introduced predators on faunas 
lacking experience of functionally equiva- 
lent predators. About half of all extinc- 
tions of island birds have been due to in- 
troduced mammals (especially rats and 
eats) on islands lacking native mammals 
and also lacking native land crabs (the in- 
vertebrate equivalent of rats). Native 
birds of islands with either native rats or 
native land crabs have been virtually im- 
mune to introduced mammals. 

Predators are not the only introduced 
species that have contributed to extinc- 
tions. As indicated above, introduced 
mammalian herbivores have eliminated 
native plants on islands whose plants 
evolved in the absence of mammalian 
browsers. Victims of introduced patho- 
gens have included Hawaiian native birds, 
the American chestnut, and Swayne’s har- 
tebeest and other African ungulates, de- 
cimated by avian malaria, chestnut blight, 
and rinderpest, respectively. Notable im- 
pacts of introduced competitors have in- 
cluded effects of introduced fish on native 
fish throughout the world (often involving 
mixed predator-competitor effects), ef- 
fects of introduced placental herbivores 
on native Australian marsupial herbi- 
vores, and the impact of introduced deer 
on New Zealand’s flightless grazing rail, 
the takahe. 

While introduced predators and herbi- 
vores are the main cause of extinctions 
on Pacific islands from the Solomons east- 
ward, they are not currently a major 
threat in New Guinea, whose biota was 
“immunized” by long exposure to native 
predators and herbivores. The introduced 
mammals with feral populations estab- 
lished to date consist of several rat 
species, pigs, dogs, cats, and rusa deer. 
Potentially far more dangerous would be 
the transport of monkeys to New Guinea 
from other Indonesian islands. 

4. Pollutants. Chemical toxicants are 
rising in importance as agents of extinc- 
tion. Victims to date include barn owl 
populations decimated by the new gener- 
ation of superpoisons against rodents, and 
Guam birds to whose elimination pesticides 
may have contributed. 

5. Secondary effects. One extinction may 
lead to other extinctions as a secondary 
consequence. The best documented exam- 
ples are the chains of extinctions in rivers or 
lakes following introduction of piscivorous 
fish. Other examples involve plant-pollinator 
and fruit-frugivore systems. 


The relative importance of these modes 
of extinction varies from case to case. 
Hence one of the practical tasks of the 
conservation biologist is to determine 
which modes have been or are likely to 
be operative in a given situation. For 
example, on Rennell Island, an island of 
the Solomon Archipelago with no native 
mammals and numerous endemic bird taxa, 
I was especially concerned with the risk 
from introduced rats and forest destruction. 
On Guam, where practically all native 
forest-dwelling land birds have recently 
become either extinct or endangered, 
habitat destruction has been a negligible 
factor, while introduced diseases, chemical 
pollutants, and especially an introduced 
snake appear to be the main factors. The 
efforts of the New Zealand Wildlife Service 
to protect two endangered native bird 
species, the takahe and saddleback, are 
focusing on an introduced competitor in 
the former case, and introduced predators 
in the latter. For most bird species of the 
continental tropics today, the main risks 
come from habitat fragmentation and 
habitat destruction. For New Guinea 
today, I consider overkill and habitat 
destruction the main risks. 

Habitat considerations 

New Guinea’s mountains rise to 16,500 
feet. From lowland rainforest one ascends 
through hill forest, oak forest ( Castanopsis ), 
southern beech forest ( Nothofagus ), sub- 
alpine forest, and alpine grassland to 
glaciers on the highest peaks. An essential 
consideration in reserve design is that al- 
most all species occupy only a fraction of 
this altitudinal gradient. For instance, 
90% of New Guinea bird species have alti- 
tudinal ranges spanning less than 6000 
feet, and many span less than 1000 feet. 
A further consideration is that even 
species occupying broad spans, such as 
certain birds of paradise and bowerbirds, 
often require the whole span for their life 
cycle: they breed at high altitudes but live 
as immatures at low altitudes. Species di- 
versity decreases with altitude, but the 
proportion of species endemic to New 
Guinea increases with altitude. Hence the 
foremost habitat considerations in reserve 
design are that reserves must be selected 
to represent all altitudinal bands, and that 
the protected altitudinal bands in a given 
district must be joined as a continuous 
transect in order to permit seasonal and 
age-related altitudinal migration of indi- 
vidual animals. 

In addition to this vertical sequence of 
communities, there is a horizontal se- 
quence at the same altitude. While most 
of New Guinea is covered by forest of vari- 
ous types, extensive dry areas of southern 
New Guinea are covered by savanna wood- 
lands of Eucalyptus and Melaleuca, with 
a biota more similar to that of Australia 
than to the rest of New Guinea. Other 
nonforest communities include several 
lakes of modest size (Rombebai and Bian 
in the lowlands, Wissel and Anggi in the 


mountains), several major rivers (Fly, 
Digul, Mamberamo and its tributaries the 
Rouffaer and Idenburg, plus the Sepik in 
Papua New Guinea), extensive marshes 
(especially in the basin termed the 
Meervlakte or Lakes Plains that includes 
the Rouffaer and Idenburg Rivers, plus 
the marshes of the Fly River and other 
areas of southern New Guinea), strand 
vegetation and grassland (largely an- 
thropogenic in the mountains). Among 
specialized forest types New Guinea’s 
mangrove forests are the most extensive 
in the world, and its swamp forests (espe- 
cially those dominated by sago, Metroxy- 
lon sagu) are also extensive. Substrates 
associated with distinctive forest types in- 
clude limestone, ultrabasic rocks, and al- 
luvium. On a given substrate, closely re- 
lated taxa can be found replacing each 
other between high- and low-rainfall areas 
(e.g., the fruit dove Ptilinopus pulchellus 
vs. P. coronulatus). 

The Irian Jaya reserve system has been 
designed to incorporate these specialized 
vertical and horizontal sequences of com- 
munities. The system encompasses a com- 
plete altitudinal cross section of New 
Guinea, including its highest peaks and 
equatorial glaciers. There are large areas 
of savanna in the reserves at Kumbe/ 
Merauke and Pulau Dolok, and there is 
a large mangrove reserve at Teluk Bin- 
tuni. The major lakes, most of the Lakes 
Plains, and the whole length of the Mam- 
beramo River, and extensive portions of 
other marshes and rivers are also included 
in reserves. 

Biogeographic considerations 

Let us consider first the differentiation 
between New Guinea itself and its 
offshore islands, then differentiation of 
biogeographic districts within New 
Guinea. 

New Guinea’s offshore islands fall into 
three categories. First come those islands 
of the north and southeast coasts that lie 
off the shallow shelf surrounding New 
Guinea (the Sahul Shelf). These lacked 
Pleistocene land connections to New 
Guinea and were colonized overwater 
from New Guinea. Of these, Biak is the 
largest and has the most endemic species, 
followed by Kofiau and Numfor of Irian 
Jaya plus Tagula and the D’Entrecasteaux 
group of Papua New Guinea. The islands 
of the Sahul Shelf (Yapen, Salawati, 
Batanta, Waigeu, and Misol) had intermit- 
tent land connections to New Guinea dur- 
ing the Pleistocene and received overland 
some colonists that subsequently differen- 
tiated, especially on Waigeu and Batanta. 
All these major islands of Irian Jaya have 
planned reserves except for Kofiau, on 
which logging had unfortunately pro- 
ceeded too far before the reserve system 
was set up. Finally, New Guinea’s numer- 
ous scattered small islands share some 
species (“supertramps”) absent from the 
New Guinea mainland, and the small is- 
lands serve as important breeding sites 
for marine turtles and certain pigeons. 
Many of the small islands, including 
Mapia, Sayang, Auri, Asia, Aju, and 
Sabuda, are included in reserves whose 
importance for the terrestrial biota is 
overshadowed by their importance for the 
reef biota and as turtle nesting beaches. 


New Guinea itself contains many cen- 
ters of endemism, each with its own set 
of endemic species. For instance, among 
the ribbon-tailed birds of paradise (genus 
Astrapia), the species A. nigra is confined 
to the Arfak Mountains, A. rothschildi to 
the mountains of the Huon Peninsula, and 
A. splendissima, A. mayeri, and A. 
stephaniae to the western, central, and 
eastern portions respectively of the Cen- 
tral Cordillera. Thus, it is not enough to 
have one reserve for each habitat type; 
there must be multiple reserves in differ- 
ent parts of the New Guinea “continent.” 

Clearly, information about species dis- 
tributions and centers of endemism is crit- 
ical in deciding where reserves are needed 
to protect local species. Let us briefly 
summarize New Guinea biogeographic 
distributions for the Central Cordillera, 
outlying mountains, and lowlands. 

The Central Cordillera runs east-west 
for 2500 miles, with no passes under 5000 
feet. Hence, for those hillforest species 
confined to elevations under 5000 feet, the 
populations of the northern and southern 
watersheds are isolated, and each 
watershed has endemic taxa (such as the 
honeyeater Meliphaga Montana of the 
northern watershed and M. mimikae of 
the southern watershed). For species liv- 
ing over 5000 feet endemic taxa replace 
each other east-to-west, as in the example 
of Astrapia species given earlier in this 
section. The four main divisions of the 
Central Cordillera are: (in Irian Jaya) the 
Snow Mountains and Weyland Mountains 
in the west, the Star Mountains and 
Jayawijaya Mountains in the east; (in 
Papua New Guinea) the Central High- 
lands just east of Strickland Gorge in the 
west, and the southeast peninsula east of 
Menyamya in the east. Each of the large 
blocks in Irian Jaya is the site of a large 
reserve. 

Isolated from the Central Cordillera by 
a “sea” of lowlands inhospitable to mon- 
tane species are nine mountain ranges 
along the north coast (Huon, Adelbert, 
and North Coastal Range in Papua New 
Guinea; Cyclops, Foja, van Rees, Wanda- 
men, Arfak, and Tamrau of Irian Jaya) 
and two on the south coast (Fakfak and 
Kumawa in Irian Jaya). All except the van 
Rees, the lowest of these mountains, have 
endemic montane species, such as the pre- 
viously mentioned Astrapia species of the 
Arfak and Huon Mountains (Diamond, 
1985b). Of these isolated ranges, the 
Arfak, Tamrau, and Huon have the high- 
est mountains and are richest in endemics, 
followed by the Foja Mountains. All these 
isolated mountain ranges of Irian Jaya 
have planned reserves except for the van 
Rees Mountains, which are low, have few 
inhabitants, and are remote from risk of 
exploitation in the foreseeable future. 

Just as New Guinea’s mountains are 
carved into island-like centers of en- 
demism for montane species by the low- 
lands, so too New Guinea’s lowlands are 
carved into districts with endemic lowland 
species by its mountains. The three main 
lowland biotas are that south of the Cen- 
tral Cordillera in both Irian Jaya and 
Papua New Guinea, that north of the Cen- 
tral Cordillera in both Irian Jaya and 
continued on page 26 



FIGURE 3. Map of New Guinea, showing the Central Cordillera, shaded; 
the outlying mountain ranges of the New Guinea mainland, numbered and 
in solid black; the edge of the New Guinea-Australian continental shelf as a 
dashed line; the five large islands of the continental shelf, which were con- 
nected to the New Guinea mainland during the Pleistocene by land bridges; 
and the mountain ranges on these land bridge islands in solid black. 
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Out of Sight, Out of Mind 


Flathead Inventories 
Overlook Miles of 
Roads 

Adapted from Roads Revisited: A 
Travelway Inventory 
by Keith J. Hammer 

The Flathead National Forest in north- 
west Montana provides occupied habitat es- 
sential to the survival of the Grizzly Bear (a 
Threatened species), and the Gray Wolf and 
Bald Eagle (both Endangered species). Big 
game is given special emphasis in the Flathead 
Forest Plan, which calls for increasing the size 
of Elk populations on the Forest. Recent 
studies, however, show that the Flathead has 
been careless in its evaluation and manage- 
ment of one important need that these crea- 
tures share in common — solitude — room to 
roam away from human disturbance. 

The Swan View Coalition of Kalispell, 
Montana, recently completed a detailed report 
on the status of travelways — open roads and 
trails — on the Upper and Lower Swan geo- 
graphical units of the Flathead National For- 
est. The Coalition had earlier completed a 
similar study of the Noisy Face unit. These 
surveys f ound that Fores t Service inventories 
greatly underestimate the numbers and mile- 
ages of open roads and trails on the Forest. For 
example, the Flathead’s 1987 Road Inventory 
omitted 70% of the “temporary” (also called 
“80,000 Series”) roads that were found by the 
Coalition’s survey team. In addition, the 
Coalition found roads listed as closed that 
were easily entered by motor vehicles, and 
discovered that the Forest did not evaluate the 
effects of trails as travelways, and that the 
Flathead had no system for insuring that roads 
listed as “obliterated” were ever actually 
closed. 

One effect of these errors is that biolo- 
gists did not have accurate information to use 
in estimating the effects of roads and trails on 
wildlife for the Forest Plan, and allowed plan- 
ning for more roads in some places that already 
have road densities a bove the tolerances of 
species the Forest is required to protect. 


Two recent studies demonstrate why it is 
essential to have an accurate road and trail 
inventory before assessing the effects of forest 
roads and trails upon forest resources. On the 
Monongahela National Forest in West Vir- 
ginia, citizen concerns expressed during the 
forest planning process moved the Mononga- 
hela to conduct a thorough inventory of its 
road system. The final Monongahela Forest 
Plan states: 

This inventory included, not only 
those roads that met the standards for a 
Forest Service-designed route (and 
therefore are currently identified in the 
Forest Service road inventory ), but also 
State roads, temporary roads, orphan 
roads, and others. Instead of 1,070 
miles of road identified as existing in the 
Forest Service inventory in the draft 
Plan, there are in fact 3,376 miles of 
road existing on National Forest land. 

In other words, the inventory used in the 
draft plan underestimated road mileage on the 
Monongahela by about 68%. 

An inventory similar to the 
Monongahela’ s was conducted on a portion of 
the Flathead National Forest’s Noisy Face 
Geographic Unit by Swan View Coalition in 
1985. The on-the-ground inventory increased 
the recognized road and trail mileage for the 
Noisy Face unit by more than two-thirds: 32 
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The Effects of Roads and Trails 
on Sensitive Wildlife 

Often forest roads have profound nega- 
tive effects on wildlife habitat. Rese archers 
with theJForest Service’s Intermountain Re- 
se arch S tation found t hat op en-road densities 
of 1 mile per square mile reduced the effective- 
ness of Elk habitat to only 60% of its potential. 
As open road densities increased, habitat ef- 
fectiveness continued to decrease, resulting in 
less than 20% effectiveness when open-road 
densities reached 6 miles per square mile. 

Grizzly Bear studies conducted on the 
Rocky Mountain Front of Montana found that 
Grizzlies generally avoid areas within 500 
meters of each side of an open road. Similar 
findings were made during studies in Yellow- 
stone National Park. Open forest roads also 
contribute to the death of Grizzlies through 
poaching and, especially during the Black 
Bear hunting season, mistaken killing. 

Of the sediment produced by logging and 
road construction, 80-90% is generally attrib- 
utable to t he road itself. T he Flathead Forest 
Flan shows that on the extensive Landtype 73, 
described in the plan as complexes of glacial 
tills, thin residual soils, and rocklands on 
slopes over 60%, 98 tons of sediment are 
produced per mile of road. Eighty percent of 
this sediment reaches the streams below. In 
Flathead streams, a 10% increase in fine sedi- 
ment to spawning gravels may result in a 50% 
decrease in the spawning success of Bull 
Trout, the Forest's indicator species for stream 
sedimentation. 

The 1987 Travel Plan 

The Flathead’s 1987 Travel Plan analy- 
sis was summarized in a “Road Density 
Spreadsheet.” It lists by geographic unit the 
resultant open-road density when the sum of 
each unit’s open “system” (permanent) roads 
and open “80,000 Series” (temporary) roads is 
divided by the total square miles in that unit. 

For example, the spreadsheet indicates 
that 52 miles of road need to be closed in the 
Lower Swan geographic unit in order to meet 
the Forest Plan open-road density standard of 
one mile per square mile for occupied Grizzly 
Bear habitat. However, a closer look at the 
Road Density Spreadsheet indicates that it 


miles of roads and trails were found in addition 
to the 27 miles of officially recognized roads 
and 19 miles of officially recognized trails. 

Based on the improved inventory, the for- 
est program biologist calculated a road/trail 
“impact” density of 2.2 miles/square mile for 
the central portion of the Noisy Face and 
concluded that effects associated with the road 
and trail network “may adversely affect” Griz- 
zly Bear habitat. The Flathead conducted a 
formal Section 7 consultation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) as required by the 
Endangered Species Act. In its draft biologi- 
cal opinion, FWS found that the existing road 
and trail network reduced the effectiveness of 
Grizzly habitat to as low as 40% of potential, 
and that it was “likely to jeopardize the contin- 
ued existence of the grizzly bear.” 

Concurrent with the Noisy Face analysis, 
the Flathead released its 1 987 Flathead Travel 
Plan. The Travel Plan did not include an 
extensive inventory such as that done by the 
Monongahela, nor did it use the road and trail 
inventory of the Noisy Face Geographic Unit 
conducted by Swan View Coalition. As a 
result, the Flathead calculated a unit-wide 
open road density of 0.57 miles/square mile 
and estimated that the Grizzly Bear habitat 
effectiveness for the Noisy Face Geographic 
Unit was as high as 93% of potential. As a 
result of the more extensive Noisy Face analy- 
sis, many roads and trails have since been 
closed to motor vehicles. With the fate of the 
Grizzly hanging in the balance, inaccurate 
inventories cannot be tolerated. 


may underestimate the miles of road needing 
closure, and thus jeopardize the area's Griz- 
zlies. This is because 1) trail impacts in the 
geographic units are not factored into the road- 
density analysis (see sidebar “Estimating the 
Effects of Roads and Trails), and 2) unreason- 
able acreages were included in the calcula- 
tions, causing the analysis to understate open- 
road densities in important habitat areas. 

The U S Fish and Wildlife S erv ice told the 
Flathead that road densities calculated using 
large geogf5phid unTt - areas, such as the 
87,300-acre Lower Swan unit, are biologi- 
cally me aningless. U sing sma ller analysis 
areas and boundaries that approximate sea- 
sonal ranges of wildlife species eliminates 
unsuitable habitat from the calculations. This 
prevents underestimating road densities in 
important areas of wildlife habitat. In the case 
of the Grizzly Bear, high-elevation summer 
habitat is of no use in the spring or fall. Hence, 
high-elevation acreages should not be fac- 
tored into spring/fall road density calcula- 
tions. 

As a result of conservationist appeals of 
the Flathead’s 1987 Travel Plan, the Regional 
Forester instructed the Flathead to redo the 
plan. The new analysis will break down geo- 
graphic units into smaller units of 5000 to 
15,000 acres, and compare open-road densi- 
ties in these smaller analysis areas to the Forest 
Plan standard. 

The 1987 Travel Plan analysis did not 
follow these guidelines, though the concurrent 
Noisy Face analysis did. (See sidebar: “Good 
Roads Survey.”) This is one reason the Travel 
Plan found a road density of only 0.57 miles 
per square mile while the more thorough Swan 
View Coalition inventory suggested a road/ 
trail density of 2.2 miles per square mile. A 
second reason is that, while the Noisy Face 
analysis factored the effects of trails into the 
road density calculations, the 1987 Travel 
Plan analysis did not. 

Moreover, the Flathead acknowledges an 
error in the Road Density Spreadsheet which 
underestimates the actual road densities in a 
third way. The Flathead did not figure 113.3 
miles of “obliterated” 80,000 Series roads into 
the calculations. Such roads, located through- 
out the non-Wildemess Forest, are identified 
as “obliterated” in the 80,000 Series Road 
Inventory. T he Forest engineer, how ever., 
di sclosed t hat “obliterated” m eans merely that 
the road has been identified as in ne ed of 
obliteration — and there is no apparent mecha- 
nism by which a road marked “obliterated” on 
the computer inventory actually gets obliter- 
ated on the ground. 

Findings of the Swan View 
Coalition 

In 1986, the Swan View Coalition pub- 
lished its first survey concerning roads and 
wildlife habitat on the Flathead National For- 
est. That study found that 38% of the road- 
■ ■ . — — 

closure devices inspected were ineffective in 
resfricfing^dHventiDnal •passengBr'VghicIes.' 
The Coalition in 1985 completed an on-the- 
ground inventory of the Noisy Face unit that 
increased the recognized road and trail mile- 
age for the unit by more than two-thirds. With 
this background, and in view of the clearly 
insufficient data used by the Forest Service in 
the 1987 Travel Plan, Swan View Coalition 
prepared its own inventories of the Upper and 
Lower Swan geographic units of the 
Flathead’s Swan Lake Ranger District. 

Stage 1 of the Coalition’s inventory 
mapped 758 corridors in the Upper and Lower 
Swan units from aerial photographs. Stage 2 
was an on-site inspection (ground-truthing) of 
potential travelways to determine which actu- 
ally “provide access and mobility.” 

From May to July of 1988 , survey mem- 


bers inspected 44% of the 758 potential travel- 
ways by foot, mountain bike, or pickup truck. 
Data on the physical characteristics of each 
travelway and the type and relative degree of 
access it provides were recorded. Additional 
travelways not found on aerial photos during 
Stage 1 were found to exist in the area ground- 
truthed. These were added to the Stage 2 
inventory. 

The 419 travelways inventoried in Stage 
2 total 184.1 miles in length. They were 
divided into 464 travelways segments, in three 
travelway segment categories: 

•reclaimed (no longer provides a sig- 
nificant corridor for forest access) — 

18.9 miles; 

•trail (provides a corridor for forest 
access less than 40" in width) — 50.0 
miles; 

•road (provides a corridor for forest 
access by conventional passenger 
vehicles greater than 40" in width) — 
115.2 miles. 

Of these 115.2 miles of road in 292 road 
segments, 80% were receiving passenger 
vehicle use. Another 6% were listed as vulner- 
able to passenger vehicle use due to inade- 
quate closure. 

The Coalition found that most “tempo- 
rary” travelways have neither been added to 
the Forest Transportation Information System 
nor closed and revegetated. The Flathead’s 
Road Inventory recognized only 34.8 miles of 
the 1 15.2 miles of “temporary” road ground- 
truthed in Swan View’s study. 

Erosion, Noxious Weeds, 
and Open Roads 

In addition to surveying road mileage, 
Swan View Coalition compiled data on the 
condition of the roads with respect to erosion, 
presence of spotted knapweed (a noxious 
weed favoring disturbed areas), and the 
adequacy of those road-closure devices found 
to be in place. 

The Coalition recommended that the 
Forest Service assess the need for erosion 
control measures on 32% of the 419 travel- 
ways inventoried. 

Spotted knapweed was found growing on 
40% of the travelways. The Forest’s road 
network apparently facilitates the spread of 
this weed by providing travelways by which 
the seed is dispersed and dry, bare mineral soil 
which encourages knapweed growth. 

Finally, the Forest Service is legally re- 
quired to^lose and revegetate all “temporary” 
roa ds over 1 0 years ol d, and in the interim must 
close the roads to public travel untess they are 


Estimating the Effects 
of Roads and Trails 
on Forest Resources 

The most common way of evaluating 
road and trail impacts is to compare the miles 
of road and trail receiving use to a threshold 
standard. The threshold standard is developed 
by biologists and identifies the level of road 
and trail densities above which the impacts to 
wildlife or other resources are unacceptable. 

In its simplest form, road density is calcu- 
lated by taking the total miles of roads open to 
motor vehicle travel in a given area and divid- 
ing by the area size in square miles. In the Flat- 
head Forest Plan, the threshold density stan- 
dard is 1 mile/square mile for the 79% of non- 
Wildemess Forest that is occupied Grizzly 
Bear habitat. For the remaining21%, the road 
density standard is 1.8 to 3.2 miles/square 
mile, where security for big-game species of 
wildlife is the limiting factor. [The Wilder- 
ness portion of the Forest is, of course, 
roadless.] 

A more sophisticated comparison 
figures in the imnacts of Tans by assign- 


The Importance of a Good Roads Survey 



GLACIER 



committed to the “permanent” Forest System. 
(See sidebar: “Legal Requirements.”) On-site 
inspection indicated that most of the 51 roads 
recognized in the Flathead’s 80,000 Series 
inventory are well over 10 years old and 
should no longer be on the “interim” inven- 
tory. The remaining 241 of the total 292 road 


Extrapolation of 
Underestimated Road Miles 

The implications of these results, when 
extrapolated Forest-wide, are disturbing. 
Prefacing its own estimates with the dis- 
claimer that they should be regarded as provid- 
ing only a “ballpark” figure. Swan View 


Legal Requirements for Forest Road and 
Travelway Inventories and Management 

In the early 1970s, the public. Congress, the effects of roads and trails on Threatened or 


and the Forest Service recognized problems 
with both the proliferation of roads on the 
National Forests and the excessively high 
standards to which they were being con- 
structed. In response, several laws and reg- 
ulations were passed to insure better road 
management. 

Forest Service Regulations — Current Forest 
Service directives covering the inventory 
and management of roads and trails re- 
quire that “all. ..facilities that provide 
access and mobility” to the forest must be 
inventoried (Forest Service Manual 
( FSM) 7703.1). In addition, no “facility” 
may be dropped from the “forest devel- 
opment transportation system... until all 
functions as a transportation facility 
cease... or until the occupied area is re- 
turned to resource production” (FSM 
77112). Finally, FSM 243 1.36b makes 
it clear that “temporary” roads must be 
used “only for short-term non-recurrent 
purchaser use” and are to be closed to 
public use. 

The National Forest Management Act of 
1976 — NFMA requirements direct the 
Forest Service to evaluate and revegetate 
those roads not added to the Transporta- 
tion System: 

Unless the necessity for a perma- 
nentroad is set forth in the forestdevel- 


Endangered species, such as the Grizzly Bear. 
Grizzly Bear expert Dr. Charles Jonkel has 
written to the Flathead Forest Supervisor: 

As you are well aware, there exists a 
large number of temporar y roads or spur 
roads which have never been numbered, 
inv entori ed or mapped, but which remain 
open to O RV use and to other human 
traffic. To conserve the bear, each of 
these roads in MSI and MS2 [occupied 
habitat] areas should be inventoried then 
be effectively closed ... To properly favor 
the bear, the most effective road closure 
is revegetation. If roads are closed but 
remain in existence, there is still a signifi- 
cant activity level due to hikers, OR Vs, 
motorcycles, and the like. 

The National Environmental Policy Act — 
The requirements of NEPA control all 
planning of activities and programs on 
the National Forests. NEPA requires that 
the Forest Service evaluate the impacts of 
roads and trails not only at the individual 
project level, but cumulatively at the 
Forest-wide level. 

Obviously, this means that a proper in- 
ventory is necessary where roads are 
being planned for a timber sale, and 
where roads and trails must be coordi- 
nated and assessed cumulatively with the 
Forest’s Travel Plan, Transportation 
Plan, and Forest Plan. 


opment road system plan, any road 
constructed with a timber contract or 
other permit or lease shall be designed 
with the goal of reestablishing vegeta- 
tive cover on the roadway and areas 



segments have been omitted from the Forest 
System. 

The Coalition’s report concludes that 
closure devices need to be installed or im- 
proved on 247 roads to secure them from 
passenger vehicle use. Only 25 of the 247 
roads are inventoried as “existing” in the 
Flathead’s Transportation Information Sys- 
tem. Each of the remaining 222 roads found in 
need of closure qualify as 1) a “temporary” 
road not intended for recurrent use, 2) a 
“trespass” road in need of closure, 3) an 80,000 
Series “obliterated” road receiving passenger 
vehicle use, or 4) a road “abandoned” by the 
Forest Service through its inventory proce- 
dures. 


Coalition calculates a Forest Service underes- 
timation of more than 1300 miles of road on 
the Flathead. In addition, the Coalition calcu- 
lates that Forest-wide trail mileages may be 
underestimated by more than 815 miles. 

As directed by the Regional Forester in 
response to conservationist appeals, the 
Flathead is revising its 1987 Travel Plan. 
Although they have not yet completed their 
data collection, engineering field personnel 
have found an additional 77 road miles in the 
Upper and Lower Swan units. They also have 
found roads at higher than allowable densities 
in at least 13 of the 3 1 geographical units on the 
Forest. Swan View Coalitionhas presented its 
survey results for consideration during the 
preparation of the new Travel Plan. 


where the vegetative cover has been 
disturbed by the construction of the 
road, within ten years after the termi- 
nation of the contract, permit, or lease 
either through artificial or natural 
means. Such action shall be taken 
unless it is later determined that the 
road is needed for use as part of the 
National Forest Transportation 
System (16 USC § 1608 (b)). 




In sum, NFMA and Forest Service regu- 
lations require that 1) all travelways be inven- 
toried, 2) all “temporary” roads be closed to 
public use, and 3) only those no longer usable 
and that have been returned to the production 
of trees, forage, or other vegetative resources 
may be dropped from the inventory. 

Accurate trail and road inventories are 


ing them a percentage of the impact of a 
road. That is, based on the estimated 
level of a trail’s use, a mile of trail might 
equate to 10% of the impact of a mile of 
road and would be “weighted” that per- 
centage of the trail’s actual mileage. 
The Forest Service did this and summa- 
rized it in the biological evaluation for 
the Noisy Face recreation analysis. The 
resulting “effect factor” (road and 
weighted trail density) was used in the 
final biological opinion issued by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

There are several ways in which the effects 
of travelways upon wildlife can be underesti- 
mated: 


Citizen-Generated 
Inventories — A New Tool 
for Conservationists 

With roadless areas and endangered 
habitats rapidly shrinking, more and more 
citizens are generating their own data of what 
is actually on the ground in their local forests. 
In the Northwest, the Audubon Society is 
sponsoring “Adopt-a-Forest” workshops that 
teach citizens techniques for mapping old- 
growth forests. Elsewhere, conservationists 
are surveying the success rate of Forest Serv- 
ice reforestation efforts. 

As this report pointedly reveals, the time 
for assessing road and trail status, impacts, and 
densities is long overdue. It is clear from the 
ground- truthing work done by Swan View 
Coalition that the Flathead does not have 


also necessary for implementation of NFMA 
requirements that off-road vehicle use be 
regulated to minimize negative effects on 
natural resources (36 CFR 219.21(g) and 
219.27(a)) and that the FS maintain and im- 
prove habitat for indicator species (36 CFR 
219.27(aX6)). On the Flathead NF, these 
include the Grizzly Bear, Elk, and Bull Trout, 
all of which are sensitive to the effects of 
roads. 

The Endangered Species Act — The ESA 
prohibits significant disruption of the 
feeding, breeding, and sheltering habits 
of Threatened and Endangered species. 
Disruption by public use of roads and 
trails may constitute a “taking” of the 
species. 

Section 7 of the ESA also requires the 
best scientific and commercial information 
available be used in managing Threatened and 


1 Not accounting for all roads and trails 
that actually exist and receive use. 

2 Not factoring in the impact of trails when 
calculating “open-road density.” 

3 Using an area so large that the density 
factor for the area of concern is understated. 

As discussed in the accompanying article, 
the Flathead committed all of these errors \n 
its 1987 Travel Plan. N 


adequate control over its transportation sys- 
^temj fhis is likely to be true for other forests 

nationwide. _ 

Activists interested in conducting 
similar inventories may wish to order 
Roads Revisited: A Travelway Inventory 
by Keith Ham mer. Th is report provide s a. 
travelway inspec tion form and instruc- 
tions for conducting a travelway inven- 
tory. Copies are $250 each, the cost of 
printing and postage, from T heWilderness . 


follow these requirements when evaluating 

Society, Natio nal Forest Action Centef;--. 
1400 Eye St . NW, Washington .DC 20005. 
Make che cks-payakle.ua The. Wilderness 
Society. 

For other questions and information 
contact the Swan View Coalition, POB 
1901, Kalispell, MT 59901. 
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The Perceptual Implications of Gaia 


by David Abram 

The Gaia hypothesis, if taken seriously, 
has logical implications that call into 
question the mechanical model of per- 
ception upon which most contemporary 
scientific discourse is based. These impli- 
cations reach beyond the separate sciences 
and begin to influence our ordinary per- 
ceptual experience. To view Gaia as an 
entirely objective entity only trivializes 
the radical nature of the hypothesis. 

The Gaia hypothesis, as formulated by 
geochemist James Lovelock, represents a 
unique moment in scientific thought: the 
first glimpse, from within the domain of 
pure and precise science, that this planet 
might best be described as a coherent, 
living entity. The hypothesis itself arose 
in an attempt to make sense of certain 
anomalous aspects of Earth’s atmosphere. 
It suggests that the actual stability of the 
atmosphere, given a chemical composition 
very far from equilibrium, can best be 
understood by assuming that the atmos- 
phere is actively and sensitively main- 
tained by the oceans, the soils, the plants, 
and the creatures - indeed, by the whole 
of the biosphere. In Lovelock’s own words, 
the hypothesis states that 
the entire range of living matter on Earth, 
from , whales to viruses, and from oaks 
to algae, could be regarded as constituting 
a single living entity, capable of man- 
ipulating the Earth’s atmosphere to suit 
its overall needs and endowed with facul- 
ties and powers far beyond those of its 
constituent parts. (T) 

It is gratifying to see that this 
hypothesis is slowly gaining a hearing in 
the scientific world while being further 
substantiated by biologist Lynn Margulis, 
whose meticulous research on microbial 
evolution has already shown the existence 
of certain Gaian regulatory systems. (2) 
That the hypothesis will gain proponents 
only slowly is to be expected, for to accept 
it as valid is to throw into question many 
deeply ingrained scientific and cultural as- 
sumptions. In fact the recognition of Gaia 
has powerful implications for virtually 
every' realm of scientific and philosophical 
endeavor, since it calls for a new way of 
perceiving our world. In this essay I will 
explore just a few' implications that the 
Gaia hypothesis holds for our understand- 
ing of perception itself. 

OUR IMMERSION IN GAIA 

It is significant that the first evidence 
that this planet functions as a living entity 
should come from a study of the atmos- 
phere, the very aspect of Earth that we 
most commonly forget. The air is so close 
to us that we tend to leave it out of our 
thinking entirely - much as we do not 
often attend to the experience of breath- 
ing, an act so essential to our existence 
that we take it for granted. The air that 
surrounds us is invisible to our eyes; 
doubtless this has something to do with 
why we usually speak as though there 
were nothing there. We refer to the space 
between two people; we do not speak of 
the air between us. We generally assume, 
unless we stop to think about it, that the 
space between us is roughly continuous 
wdth the space between planets. This is 
attested by our everyday language - we 
say that we dwell on the Earth, not that 
we live within the Earth. Yet if the Gaia 
hypothesis is correct, we shall have to 
admit that we exist in this planet rather 
than on it. In direct contradiction to the 
earlier scientific assumption that life on 
Earth’s surface is surrounded by and 
adapts to an essentially random environ- 
ment, Gaia indicates that the atmosphere 
in which we live is itself a dynamic exten- 
sion of the planetary surface, a function- 
ing organ of Earth. 

The new emphasis it places on the at- 
mosphere of this world may be the most 
radical aspect of the Gaia hypothesis. For 
it carries the implication that before we 


David Abram is a magician and an 
instructor of natural philosophy. He re- 
cently was an invited speaker at the inter- 
national conference on the Gaia hypothesis 
at which scientists from many fields 
debated the merits of Lovelock’s hypothesis. 
The above article originally appeared in 
The Ecologist, which we recommend as 
perhaps the finest British environmental 
journal available (Worthyvale Manor, 
Camelford, Cornwall, UK). 
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as individuals can begin to recognize 
Earth as a self-sustaining organic pre- 
sence, we must reacquaint ourselves with 
the every medium within which we move. 
The air can no longer be confused with 
mere negative presence: Henceforth the 
air is itself a density - mysterious, indeed, 
for its invisibility - but a thick and tactile 
presence nonetheless. We are immersed 
in its depths as surely as fish are im- 
mersed in the sea. It is the Medium, the 
silent interlocutor of all our musings and 
moods. 

In concert with the other animals, the 
plants, and the microbes themselves, we 
are an active part of the Earth’s atmos- 
phere, constantly circulating the breath 
of this planet through our bodies, ex- 
changing certain vital gases for others, 
and thus monitoring and maintaining the 
delicate make-up of the medium. As 
Lovelock has indicated, the methane pro- 
duced by the microorganisms that make 
their home in our digestive tracts - the 
gas we produce in our guts - may be one 
of our essential contributions to the 
dynamic stability of the atmosphere (less 
important, to be sure, than the methane 
contribution of ruminant animals, but es- 
sential nonetheless). Small wonder that 
we of literate culture continue to forget 
the air, this ubiquitous presence, for we 
prefer to think of ourselves serving a lof- 
tier “purpose,” set apart from the rest of 
creation. Our creativity, we assume, re- 
sides not in the depths of our flesh but 
in some elevated realm of pure thoughts 
that stands somehow outside the or- 
ganic. (3 

Yet it is only by remembering the air 
that we may recover a place in the world 
we inhabit. For the air is the invisible 
presence that materially involves us in the 
internal life of all that we see when we 
step out of doors. Let us return to this 
point later. For now it is enough to discern 
that the Gaia hypothesis implicates the 
enveloping atmosphere as a functioning 
part of the overall system. Thus, if we 
choose to view this planet as a self-sens- 
ing, auto-poietic entity, we shall have to 
admit that we are ourselves, cir- 
cumscribed by this entity. 

OUR PERCEPTION OF GAIA 

The consequences for our understand- 
ing of perception and the function of the 
human senses are important and far reach- 
ing. Traditionally perception has been 
taken to be a strictly one-way process 
whereby value-free data from the sur- 
rounding environment is collected and or- 
ganized by the human organism. Just as 
biologists had until recently assumed, for 
simplicity’s sake, that life adapts to an 
essentially random environment, (4) so 
psychologists have assumed that the 
senses are passive mechanisms adapted 
to an environment of random, chance 
events. The interior human “mind” or 
“subject” is kept apprised of these hap- 
penings in the exterior “objective” world 
by the sense organs, mechanical struc- 
tures that register whatever discrete bits 
of sensory data - bits of light, sound, pres- 
sure - they come into contact with, and 
transfer these separate bits of information 
into the nervous system. Here these sen- 
sations are built, step by step, into a rep- 
resentation of the external world. It is 
this internal representation that is ulti- 
mately viewed and given meaning by the 
innermost “mind” of the perceiver. 

Such is the classic model of perception 
propounded by Locke, Descartes and Ber- 
keley in the 17th century, and later for- 
malized by the founders of modem scien- 
tific psychology. (5) Although it has under- 
gone many revisions, this account still 
underlies most scientific discourse of our 
time. Within this account, “meaning” and 
“value” are assumed to be secondary, de- 
rivative phenomena resulting from the in- 
ternal association of external facts that 
have no meaning in themselves. And the 
external world is tacitly assumed to be a 
collection of purely objective things en- 
tirely lacking in meaning until organized 
by the ineffable human mind. This as- 
sumption has deeply influenced today’s 
“value-free” sciences. For each of the nat- 
ural sciences completely depends, at some 
level, upon the exercise of human percep- 
tion for the accumulation of its data - 
whether through a microscope, a tele- 
scope, or even the screen of a computer. 
Yet none of the sciences has ever come 
up with an alternative description of per- 


ception that could supplant the traditional 
account. (Even quantum physicists, who 
have long recognized the untenability of 
this description of perception with regard 
to the sub-atomic domain, have proposed 
no substantial alternative.) 

Each of the contemporary sciences, 
then, must still pay lip service to a model 
of perception constructed in accordance 
with 17th century notions of the mechan- 
ical nature of the physical world and the 
absolute separation of mind from matter. 
One important reason for our prolonged 
adherence to an obsolete model may be 
the fact that, although it does not describe 
perception as we actually experience it, 
this model does describe perception as we 
need to conceive it if we are to continue 
our cultural program of environmental 
manipulation and spoilage without hindr- 
ance of ethical restraint. The traditional 
account of perception as a uni-directional 
mechanical process is the only account 
possible if we still assert the convenient 
separation of psyche, subjectivity, or self- 
organization from the material world. 

The Gaia hypothesis immediately 
suggests an alternative view of percep- 
tion. For by explicitly showing that self- 
organization is a property of the surround- 
ing biosphere, Gaia shifts the locus of 
creativity from the human intellect to the 
enveloping world itself. The creation of 
meaning and value is no longer ac- 
complished by a ghostly subject hovering 
inside the human physiology. For value, 
purpose and meaning already abound in 
the surrounding landscape. The organic 
world is filled with its own meanings, its 
own syntheses and creative transforma- 
tions. The cacophony of weeds growing 
in an “empty” lot is now recognized for 
its essential, almost intelligent role in the 
planetary homeostasis, and now even a 
mudflat has its own mysteries akin to 
those of the human organism. (6) We begin 
to glimpse something of the uncanny 
coherence of enveloping nature, a secret 
meaningfulness too often obscured by our 
abstractions. This wild proliferation is not 
a random chaos but a coherent community 
of forms, an expressive universe that 
moves according to a diverse logic very 
different from that logic we attempt to 
impose. But if we can no longer define 
perception as the intake of disparate infor- 
mation from a mute environment, what 
then is perception? 

The answer is surprisingly simple: Per- 
ception is communication. It is the con- 
stant, on-going communication between 
this organism that I am and the vast or- 
ganic entity of which I am a part. In more 
classical terms, perception is the experi- 
ence of communication between the indi- 
vidual microcosm and the planetary 
macrocosm. 

If the whole of this environment consti- 
tutes a coherent living physiology “en- 
dowed with faculties and powers far 
beyond those of its constituent parts, “(7) 
then everything I see, everything I hear 
is bringing me information regarding the 
internal state of another living entity - 
the planet itself. Or rather about an entity 
that is both other and not-other, for as 
we have seen, I am circumscribed by this 
entity, and am, indeed, one of its con- 
stituent parts. Perhaps it is misleading, 
then, to use the term ‘communication’ to 
describe a situation in which one of the 
communicants is entirely a part of the 
other. The word ‘communication’, so often 
associated with a purely linguistic inter- 
change, has overtones of something more 
conscious and willful than what we are 
trying to describe. Here we are referring 
to an exchange far more primordial, and 
far more constant, than that verbal ex- 
change we carry on among ourselves. 
What is important is that we describe it 
as an exchange, a reciprocal interaction 
between two living presences - my own 
body and the vast body of the biosphere. 
Perhaps the term ‘communion’ is more 
precise than ‘communication’. For by ‘com- 
munion’ we refer to a deeper mode of com- 
munication, more corporeal than intellec- 
tual, a sort of sensuous immersion - a 
communication without words. 

RECENT STUDIES OF PERCEPTION 

Such a description of perception, as a 
reciprocal phenomenon organized as much 
by the surrounding world as by oneself, 
is not entirely new to contemporary 
psychology. Indeed, recent developments 
in the study of perception indicate that 


it must be reeonceptualized as an interac- 
tive phenomenon. For example, research 
on the evolutionary development of per- 
ceptual systems in various species 
suggests that these systems cannot be 
understood in isolation from the communi- 
cation systems of those species. (8) And 
at least two of the most important 20th 
century investigators working (indepen- 
dently of each other) on the psychology 
of human perception - Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty in France and James J. Gibson in 
the United States - had already begun, 
decades ago, to speak of the surrounding 
physical world as an active participant in 
our perceptual experience. . 

GIBSON AND “DIRECT PERCEP- 
TION” 

James Gibson published his text The 
Perception of the Visual World in 1950 and 
followed it with The Senses Considered 
as Perceptual Systems in 1966 and The 
Ecological Approach to Visual Perception 
in 1979.(9) In these books Gibson chal- 
lenged the traditional account of percep- 
tion, which, as indicated above, describes 
perception as an internal process whereby 
initially meaningless sensory data (result- 
ing, say, from the impingement of photons 
on the retinal nerve cells) are built up 
into an internal representation of the ex- 
ternal world. This account, true to its 
Cartesian foundations, assumes a funda- 
mental disjunction between the 
psychological (human) perceiver, de- 
scribed ultimately in mentalistic terms, 
and the purely passive environment, de- 
scribed in terms borrowed from physics, 
Gibson called this entire paradigm into 
question by asserting that perception 
must be studied as an attribute of an or- 
ganism, and its environment taken to- 
gether. He showed that if we assume a 
natural compatibility between an animal 
and its environment - what he and his 
followers refer to as an “animal-environ- 
ment synergy” - then perception is recog- 
nized as a direct exchange between the 
organism and its world. 

Gibson felt that artificial laboratory 
situations had misled psychologists into 
conceptualizing perception as a physically 
passive, cerebral event. He believed that 
researchers studying perception should 
not construct artificially isolated and sta- 
tic experimental conditions - instead they 
should strive to approximate natural con- 
ditions. If they did so they would come 
to understand the senses as exploratory 
systems attuned to dynamic meanings al- 
ready there in the environment. These 
dynamic meanings, or “affordances” as 
Gibson has called them, are the way spe- 
cific regions of the environment directly 
address themselves to particular species 
or individuals. Thus, to a human a maple 
tree may afford “looking at” or “sitting 
under,” while to a sparrow it affords 
“perching,” and to the squirrel it affords 
“climbing. ” But these values are not found 
inside the minds of the animals. Rather 
they are addressive properties of the phys- 
ical landscape itself. 

In short, for Gibson and those who 
carry on his work (the ‘direct percep- 
tionists’) perception is elucidated as a re- 
ciprocal interchange between the living 
intentions of any animal and the dynamic 
affordances of its world. The psyche, as 
studied by these psychologists, is a prop- 
erty of the ecosystem as a whole. 

MERLE AU-PONTY AND “THE PRI- 
MACY OF PERCEPTION” 

Maurice Merleau-Ponty had already 
reached analogous conclusions in his 
major study, The Phenomenology of Per- 
ception, published in France in 1945.(10) 
He did not seek to build a finished theory 1 
of perception but simply to attend closely 
to the experience of perception and to de- 
scribe it afresh. In doing so, he steadfastly 
refuses to construct an explicit system 
which we might reify into yet another fro- 
zen concept, another “internal represen- 
tation” to set between ourselves and our 
environment. Instead he seeks a language 
that will not sever our living bond wdth 
the world. 

One of the major accomplishments of 
his Phenomenology was to show that the 
fluid creativity we commonly associate 
with the human intellect is, in actuality, 
an elaboration or recapitulation of a deep 
creativity at the most immediate level of 
bodily experience. For Merleau-Ponty, it 
is the body that perceives the world and, 



ultimately, thinks the world - not some 
immaterial mind. Through an intricate 
and lucid analysis, Merleau-Ponty dis- 
closes perception as an almost magical ac- 
tivity in which what he calls the “lived- 
body” orients and responds to the solici- 
tations of the sensory world, a sort of con- 
versation carried on beneath all our speak- 
ing between the body and the gesturing, 
sounding landscape. In later essays, Mer- 
leau-Ponty disclosed this perceptual 
“pact” between body and world as the 
very foundation of truth in history, in polit- 
ical thought and action, in art, and in 
science. 

In the book on which he was working 
at the time of his early death in 1962 - 
published posthumously, in unfinished 
form, as The Visible and the Invisible (11) 
- Merleau-Ponty carried his earlier 
analysis of perception a step further, seek- 
ing to describe experientially the actual 
world to which our senses give us entry, 
the common domain that we investigate 
with our reason and science. He found 
that the “invisible” in man - the region 
of thought ana ideality - is inextricably 
intertwined with the shifting, metamor- 
pnic, intelligent nature of the enveloping 
world. If perception gives way in us to 
thought and reflective awareness, these 
are not properties closed within the 
human brain, but are the human body’s 
open reply to questions continually put 
to it by the subtle self-organizing charac- 
ter of the natural environment. 

Merieau-Ponty’s thought, is far too com- 
plex to summarize here. Yet it is possible 
to experience Merieau-Ponty’s radical un- 
doing of the traditional “mind-body prob- 
lem ' simply by dropping the conviction 
that one’s mind is anything other than the 
body itself. If one is successful in this, 
then one may abruptly experience oneself 
in an entirely new manner - not as an 
immaterial intelligence in an alien 
mechanical body, but as a magic, self-sens- 
ing form - a body that is itself awake and 
aware, from its toes to its ears. (This cor- 
responds. roughly, to the first stage in 
Merieau-Ponty’s investigation - the 
period of the Phenomenology.) if one 
maintains this new awareness for a dura- 
tion of time, one will begin to experience 
a corresponding shift in the physical envi- 
ronment. Birds, trees, even rivers and 
stones begin to stand forth as living, com- 
municative presences. 

For when my intelligence starts to rec- 
ognize its grounding in these senses and 
this flesh, then it can no longer hold itself 
apart from the naturai world in which this 
body has its place. As soon as my aware- 
ness acknowledges its inherence in this 
physical form, then the whole of the phys- 
ical world shudders and wakes. . . . This 
experience corresponds to the second, un- 
finished phase in Merieau-Ponty’s writ- 
ing, when he refers less often to the body 
as the locus of perceptual experience and 
begins to write of the coilective “Flesh,” 
his term for the animate, sensitive exis- 
tence that encompasses us (of which we 
are but a part). 

Thus Merleau-Pontv, who in his earlier 
work had disclosed the radically incarnate 
nature of awareness and intelligence, ends 
by elucidating the world itself from the 
point of view of the intelligent body - as 
a wild, self-creative macrocosmos. Per- 
ception is now understood as the 
“Chiasm.” the continuous intertwining be- 
tween one’s own flesh and “the Flesh of 
the World.” 

So both Gibson and Merleau-Ponty, pur- 
suing two different styles of analysis in- 
herited from their respective intellectual 
traditions, arrive at an alternative under- 
standing of perception as a direct and re- 
ciprocal interchange between the or- 
ganism and its world. While Gibson’s fol- 
lowers strive to map this interchange in 
precise, systematic theorems, Merleau- 
Ponty sought a new language which could 
ground the various disciplines in an aware- 
ness of perception as radical participation. 
In doing so he began to uncover, hidden 
behind our abstractions, a sense of the 
Earth as a vast enigmatic entity, the for- 
gotten ground of all our thoughts and 
sensations. 

These two steps toward a post-Carte- 
sian epistemology 7 are remarkably conson- 
ant with the Gaia hypothesis and the. im- 
plication that perception is a communion 
between an organism and the biosphere. 

RECONSIDERING PERCEPTION 

Still, we must further clarify our Gaian 
definition of perception by answering two 
obvious objections. Some may object that 


it is meaningless to speak of perception 
as a direct communion between oneself 
and the planetary macrocosm, since in 
many situations one’s senses are directly 
engaged only in relation to another indi- 
vidual organism - as when one is simply 
talking with another person. Further- 
more, even when one is perceptually at- 
tuned to many different phenomena at 
once - when, for example, one is hiking 
through a forest - still one’s senses are 
then interwoven within a single region of 
the planet, a “bioregion” or ecosystem 
that has its own internal coherence dis- 
tinct from the planet as a whole. There- 
fore, if perception is a communion it is 
at best a communion with relative wholes 
within Gaia. 

But this is merely a provisional objec- 
tion. We may certainly define specific re- 
gions within Gaia as long as we acknowl- 
edge Gaia’s enigmatic presence behind 
these. For if Lovelock’s hypothesis proves 
correct, then it is the overall planetary 
metabolism that lends organic coherence 
to the myriad systems or wholes within 
it. A forest ecosystem is one such whole. 
A human ecosystem or culture is another, 
and when conversing among ourselves we 
are directly involved in the whole linguis- 
tic culture that provides the language for 
our exchange. 

A closer look at perception is also called 
for at this point. Traditional research on 
perception has considered each sense as 
a separate and exclusive modality. Mer- 
ieau-Ponty, however, has shown that per- 
ception is a thoroughly synaesthetic phe- 
nomenon. In everyday life, in other 
words, the so-called “separate” senses are 
thoroughly intertwined, and only in 
abstract reflection, or in the psychologist’s 
laboratory, can we isolate the senses from 
one another. For example, when I per- 
ceive waves breaking on the shore, there 
is no separation of the sound of those 
waves from what I see of them. The swell 
of each wave as it roils- toward me. the 
crashing of those waters across the beach 

- these are experiences in which visual, 
aural, and viscerai/tactile modalities all 
envelop and inform each other. A certain 
ocean smell, as well, permeates the whoie 
exchange, lending it an unmistakable 
flavor. 

Very little is known about the mysteri- 
ous chemical senses of smell and of taste, 
which seem to resist objective measure- 
ment and analysis. Yet it is with these 
subtle senses that we perceive the state 
of the very medium in which we move. 
We both smell and “taste” the atmosphere 
in the course of our breathing, and these 
sensations are so constant, so necessary, 
and yet so unconscious (or unattended to) 
that we may truly say they provide the 
hidden context for ail the rest of our per- 
ceiving. And as Lovelock’s work indicates, 
the atmosphere is a complex but 
thoroughly integrated phenomenon, 
perhaps the most global of all the Earth’s 
attributes. As I become more aware that 
I not only perceive things through the at- 
mosphere but also perceive the atmos- 
phere itself- that I smell, taste, and touch 
the atmosphere as well as hear it rustling 
in the leaves and see it billowing the clouds 

- I will realize the extent to which my 
senses keep me in intimate contact with 
the life of the biosphere as a whole. 

A second important objection to our 
ecological view of ordinary perception as 
continuous communion with Earth will 
come from those who point out that much 
that we perceive is not of this planet - 
the other planets, the moon, the stars, 
and our own star, the sun. While obviously 
not unfounded, this objection rests on the 
assumption that we dwell upon the sur- 
face of an essentially inert planet. Yet if 
we recognize Gaia as a self-regulating en- 
tity, we must recognize the atmosphere 
as a part of that entity. All that we know 
of other worlds reaches us via the atmos- 
phere of our own world, filtered through 
the living lens of Earth’s sky. Even when 
we consider the dependence of vision on 
the light of the sun. we must acknowledge 
that the sunlight we know is entirely con- 
ditioned by the air of the biosphere. While 
Gaia depends on the sun for its nourish- 
ment, we depend on Gaia. If we venture 
beyond its atmosphere, it is Earth that 
enables us to do so: We go in vehicles made 
of Earth and filled with Earth’s sky. This. 

I believe, is the deeper significance of 
James Lovelock’s ideas concerning what 
he calls the “terraformation” of other plan- 
ets. (12) By contemplating how humanity 
might someday transfer the complex 
Gaian metabolism to other planets in 


order to make Ue*. 1 1 • table by humans, 
Lovelock is underscoring the fact that no 
species we know can exist outside the com- 
plex Terran metabolism - if we wish to 
colonize other worlds, we shall have to 
bring this metabolism with us. Earth as 
a whole is the constant intermediary be- 
tween ourselves and the rest of the 
universe. 

Our senses never outstrip the condi- 
tions of this world, for they are the very 
embodiment of those conditions. Percep- 
tion, we must realize, is more an attribute 
of the biosphere than a possession of any 
single species within it. The strange, 
echolocating sensory systems of bats and 
of whales, the subtle heat-sensors of 
snakes, the electroreception of certain 
fish and the magnetic field sensitivity of 
migratory birds are not random alterna- 
tives to our own range of senses - rather 
they are necessary adjuncts of our own 
sensitivity, bom in response to variant as- 
pects of a single harmonious whole. 

Once perception is understood in this 
light, as interaction and communion, then 
several of the puzzles which haunt contem- 
porary psychology will begin to resolve 
themselves. For instance, the notion of 
“extra-sensorv perception,” itself a con- 
tradiction in terms, may be recognized as 
i ne necessary bv-proauct of the contempo- 
rary assumption that ordinary perception 
is an entirely mechanical phenomenon. If 
we assume that the senses are merely 
passive mechanisms geared to an environ- 
ment of random events, then any experi- 
ence of direct, non-verbal communication 
with others will inevitably be construed 
as a bizarre event that takes place in some 
extraordinary dimension outside the mat- 
erial world. But what if the living body, 
when healthy, is in constant communica- 
tion with the space around it? We have 
only to consider the amount of chemical 
information, regarding the-shifting inter- 
nal state of an organism, that is continu- 
ally exhaled, expelled, and secreted into 
'.he ambient air - information that may 
e picked up. intentionally or unintention- 
ally, by the chemical senses of any nearby 
organism - to realize the extent to which 
subtie communication may be carried on 
between our bodies at an entirely preref- 
iective levei. In a like manner our eyes 
and our ears are capable of discrimina- 
tions far more subtle than those to which 
we normally attend. When these organs 
are taken together with the organs of 
taste, smell and touch, as interactive com- 
ponents of a single synaesthetic percep- 
tual system, we may discern that the liv- 
ing body is a natural clairvoyant, and that 
extra-sensory perception is not extra-sen- 
sory at all. 

PERCEPTION AS COMMUNION 

The concept of a living Earth provides 
a condition for the resolution of numerous 
theoretical dilemmas. I have focused on 
the paradox engendered by the assump- 
tion that, within the physical world, 
awareness is an exclusively human attri- 
bute. If the external world exists only ac- 
cording to mechanical laws of determinacy 
and chance, what then is the point of con- 
tact between such a determinate world 
and human awareness - in other words, 
what is perception? I have suggested that 
in tact the external world is not devoid 
of awareness - that it is made up of numer- 
ous subjective experiences besides those 
of our single species - and furthermore 
that these myriad forms of biotic experi- 
ence collectively constitute a global exper- 
ience. or life, that is not without its own 
creativity and sentience. 

If such is the case, as the evidence for 
Gaia attests, then perception is no longer 
a paradox, for there is not the total dis- 
junction between “inside” and “outside” 
worlds that has been assumed. Just as 
the external world is subject to mathemat- 
ical measurement and analysis, so the in- 
ternal world is subject to similar methods 
of study - as the burgeoning field of 
neurology attests. The reverse is also 
true. Just as the interior world of our 
psychological experience has many am- 
biguous and indeterminate qualities, so 
the external world now discloses its own 
indeterminacy and subjectivity - its own 
interiority, so to speak. 

A recognition of the perceptual ramifi- 
cations of the Gaia hypothesis is essential 
to any genuine appraisal of the 
hypothesis. Without an awareness of Gaia 
as this very visible, tangible, olfactory 
world we inhabit, we are apt to under- 
stand Lovelock’s discovery in exclusively 
bio-chemical terms, as yet another scien- 


tific abstraction, suitable for manipulat- 
ing to fit our purposes. 

The theoretical discourse of our time 
has largely alienated us from the world 
of our everyday senses, while accustom- 
ing us to speak casually of the most far- 
flung realities. Thus other galaxies, 
“black holes,” the birth of the universe, 
all seem quite matter-of-fact phenomena 
easily encompassed by the human mind. 
But Gaia, as a reality that encompasses 
us, suggests the inconsistency of such 
blackboard abstractions. Gaia is no mere 
formula - it is our own body, the wind 
blowing past our ears and the hawks 
wheeling overhead. Understood thus with 
the senses, recognized from within, Gaia 
is far vaster, more mysterious and eternal 
than anything we may ever hope to 
fathom. 

If our senses, and hence our whole man- 
ner of thinking have taken shape in 
coevolution and communion with a cohe- 
rent biosphere, then in all probability it 
is our own Earth whose traces we discover 
in our most abstract investigations of 
quantum and astronomical spaces, the liv- 
ing Earth peering back at us through all 
our equations. For until we have recog- 
nized perceptually our organic embedded- 
ness in the collective life of the biosphere, 
any perception of other worlds must re- 
main hopelessly distorted. 

1 have suggested that the most radical 
element of the Gaia hypothesis: as pre- 
sently formulated, may be the importance 
it places on the air. the renewed awareness 
of the atmosphere as a mysterious phe- 
nomenon no less less influential for invisi- 
bility. In Native American cosmology, the 
air or the Wind is the most sacred of pow- 
ers. It is the invisible principle that circu- 
lates both within and around us. animat- 
ing the thoughts of all breathing things 
as it moves the trees and clouds. (13) And 
indeed, in countless human languages the 
words for spirit or psyche are derived from 
the same root as the words for wind and 
breath. Thus in English the word ‘spirit’ 
is related to the word ’respiration’ through 
their common origin in the Latin word 
‘spiritus’. meaning ‘breath’. Likewise our 
word ‘psyche’, with all its recent deriva- 
tions, has its roots in the ancient Greek 
‘psyehein’. which means - 'to breathe’ or ‘to 
blow (like the wind)’. 

If we were to consult some hypothetical 
future human about the meaning of the 
word ‘spirit’, he might reply as follows: 
Spirit, as any post-industrial soul will 
tell you, is simply another word for the 
air, the wind or the breath. The atmos- 
phere is the spirit, the subtle awareness 
of this planet. We all dwell within the 
spirit of the Earth anil this spirit circu- 
lates within us. Our individual psyches, 
our separate subjectivities are all inter- 
nal expressions of the invisible aware- 
ness. the air, the psyche of this world. 
And all our perceiving, the secret work 
of our eyes, nostrils, ears and skin, is 
our constant communication and com- 
munion with the life of the whole. Just 
as. in breathing, we contribute to the on- 
going life of the atmosphere, so also in 
seeing, in listening, in touching and tast- 
ing we participate in the evolution of the 
living textures and colors that surround 
us. and thus lend our imaginations to 
the tasting and shaping of the Earth. Of 
course the spiders are doing this just as 
well 
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New Guinea 


A Challenge to Environmental Education 


continued, from page 21 

Papua New Guinea, and that of the Vog- 
elkop Peninsula (Kepala Burug) at the 
west end of Irian Jaya. For instance, each 
of these three districts has a different 
species of crowned pigeon (genus Goura), 
large mound-builder (Talegalla), and 
streaked lory ( Chalcopsitta ). Irian Jaya 
has very large lowland blocks reserved in 
the northern and southern lowlands, and 
smaller blocks on the Vogelkop Peninsula. 
Area considerations 

Besides specifying in what parts of New 
Guinea and in what habitats reserves 
should be located, biologists can also offer 
guidelines about how large a reserve 
needs to be. Reserve area determines 
whether particular species can maintain 
self-sustaining populations within the re- 
serve, and how many species the reserve 
can maintain. 

The minimum area requirement varies 
greatly with species. Common forest 
flycatchers and rats may be able to persist 
for decades in a woodlot of a fraction of 
a square mile in area, while eagles and 
tigers require hundreds and probably 
thousands of square miles. 

The larger a reserve, the more species 
it will contain. As a rough rule of thumb, 
a tenfold increase in area doubles the 
number of species. Part of the reason is 
that as a reserve gets larger it can sustain 
populations of species with larger area re- 
quirements. Another reason is that larger 
reserves contain a greater variety of 
habitats, hence more species limited to 
habitats absent from smaller reserves. 

The New Guinea biota includes many 
species requiring very large areas for self- 
sustaining populations. Among these 
species are ones with huge territories, 
such as the New Guinea harpy eagle ( Har - 
pyopsis novaeguineae); species confined 
to specialized habitats, such as the bird 
of paradise Seleucides melanoleuca, a de- 
nizen of sago swamps; flocking species 
that wander widely in search of food, such 
as the parrot Pseudeos fuscata; and 
species whose different age classes live 
at different altitudes, including many of 
New Guinea’s montane bowerbirds and 
birds of paradise. If such species, which 
include many of New Guinea’s most dis- 
tinctive endemics, are to survive in the 
wild, it is essential to have reserve areas 
concentrated in a moderate number of 
large blocks rather than in many small 
fragments. Indeed, the extinctions result- 
ing from habitat fragmentation are one 
of the things that a reserve system must 
prevent. 

EVOLUTION OF THE IRIAN JAYA 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

The reserve system began in 1919, when 
the Dutch colonial administration gazetted 
a reserve that was later abolished. Efforts 
resumed under Indonesian sovereignty in 
1975. At that time the Forestry Depart- 
ment made an initial proposal consisting 
of two reserves. More detailed proposals 
were made by van der Zon and Mulyani 


by Michael Fromfe 

J 

Of all the conservationists I know, I 
can’t think of any more worthy of re- 
spect, admiration and love than Mar- 
garet “Mardy” Murie. She embodies, 
for one thing, the legacy of her late hus- 
band, Olaus, who was distinguished as 
a field-biologist and an activist cham- 
pion of wild places and wild creatures. 
Mardy, on her own part, gives us hope, 
through belief in ourselves, individually 
and collectively, and through the instru- 
ment of environmental education. She’s 
a prime mover behind the Teton Science 
School near her home in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. 

“I’ve been showered with more hon- 
ors than I can understand,” she said 
when I visited with her in 1985. “Out 
of it all, I feel most strongly about my 
relationship with young people — being 
able to talk with them about parks and 
wilderness and wildlife and the green 
and growing things and what our at- 
titude toward them should be. 

“One day a group from the Teton Sci- 
ence School spent an afternoon here 
with me. As they were leaving, one of 
the young boys said, ‘Well, I’m glad 
there are folks like you trying to take 
care of all those things.’ I said, ‘Now 
wait a minute, I’m not going to be here 
forever; you’re going to do it.’ And I 
think those kids will.” 

I hope she’s right. But “those kids” 
wall only do it if they’re shown how: how T 
to analyze and face the hard issues of 


gazettement. A detailed management plan 
has been drawn up for one reserve, and 
others will soon be underway. . . . 

... It is still too early to predict what 
degree of success the Irian Jaya reserve 
system will meet. The conservation move- 
ment does not yet enjoy deep roots or 
widespread popular understanding in 
Indonesia. There is not yet a functioning 
reserve staffed with ground personnel. The 
threats from settlers from other provinces, 
the international faunal trade, and economic 
development (especially logging) remain 
considerable. At the same time, the 
Indonesian government’s commitment to 
the reserve system has evidenced itself 
in the cancellation of timber leases and 
transmigration projects that would con- 
flict with reserves. If implemented as 
planned, the Irian Jaya reserve system 
will consist of one of the largest in the 
tropical world, occupying a large fraction 
of the province, with numerous large re- 
serves, and providing coverage of almost 
all significant habitats and centers of en- 
demism. I am optimistic that the reserve 
system will become a reality and will be 
a source of pride to Indonesia and an 
example to other countries. . . . 

Jared Diamond teaches physiology at 
U CL A and studies birds in New Guinea. 


our time, how to be active in the process 
of decision-making, how to deal with 
life and people out of the classroom. 
That to me is the toughest challenge in 
environmental education. 

Years ago I learned a lesson from 
Horace M. Albright, the pioneering 
leader of national parks and the preser- 
vation movement of our time. The act 
of establishing a national park, as he 
taught me, is not enough in itself to 
make it work. National parks, national 
forests, national wildlife refuges, state 
parks, state forests, county and city 
parks, nature centers and outdoor sci- 
ence schools — not one of them has its 
future assured with a label, or with a 
staff of professionals, or with environ- 
mental educators pointing out the 
beauty of nature. What is niostneeded, 
as Horace expressed it, is “wider sup- 
port from more citizens who will fake 
the trouble to inform themselves ofriew 
needs and weak spots in our conserva- 
tion program. 

' ^Nature reserves cannot be uncoupled 
from the world around them. They can- 
not endure as valid ecological sources 
of inspiration and spiritual meaning in 
surroundings of worsening environmen- 
tal decay. What we need today is a rev- 
olution of thought to challenge and re- 
vamp old institutions, all of them: 
medicine, religion, economics, educa- 
tion, science, politics, communications, 
and natural resource management. 
Today’s conditions demand a critical 
examination of established ideas and 
ideals, of old national goals and tradi- 
tional personal goals measured in terms 
of comfort and security, alongside new' 
social standards based on sharing, car- 
ing and risk-taking. 

Nuclear weapons will never force na- 
tions to join in recognizing the limita- 
tions of a fragile earth. But environmen- 
tal educators are uniquely qualified to 
lead in pledging allegiance to a green 
and peaceful planet, based on the con- 
cept of husbanding and sharing re- 
sources, instead of allowing them to be 
cornered and squandered through 
super consumerism and waste. 

Can environmental educators do it? 
I wonder. I appreciate the role of the 
many nature centers functioning across 
the country with their professional 
naturalists, yet I lament the studied av- 
oidance ^ofjcriflcaTTssues across the 
fence. Or, as the director of Palni 
Springs Desert Museum — a classy 
oasis filled wdth natural science 
exhibits, yet surrounded by a de- 
teriorating environment — told me in 
1978: “Our board doesn’t want us to be 
involved.” 

Maybe not, but another of my heroes, 
the late Justice William 0. Douglas, w'as 
subject to more powerful pressures 
than any museum director or environ- 
mental educator. His detractors de- 
tested his activism, demanding he exer- 
cise “judicial restraint.” He brushed 


them off, unbending: “A man or woman 
who becomes a justice should try to stay 
alive; a lifetime diet of the law turns 
most judges into dull, dry husks.” 

In one of his celebrated opinions, Jus- 
tice Douglas defended the rights of citi- 
zens who want to intervene legally in 
behalf of nature. He declared: “The 
river as plaintiff speaks for the ecolog- 
ical unit of life that is part of it. Those 
people who have a meaningful relation 
to that body of water — whether it be 
a fisherman, a canoeist, a zoologist, or 
a logger — must be able to speak for 
the values which the river represents 
and which are threatened with destruc- 
tion.” 

The best of all teaching, I daresay, 
is by example. Environmental 
educators, by following the lead of the 
Muries, Horace Albright and William 
0. Douglas, can breed a cadre of believ- 
ers and achievers, capable of taking the 
message to their own communities and 
breathing hope into reality. 

Michael Frome previously published 
this piece in Horizons, Newsletter of the 
Sigurd Olson Environmental Institute, 
Northland College, Ashland, WI 5J806. 



THE IMMINENT 
WATERSHED 

In the presidential election last fail, 
the choices were an anti-environment techni- 
cal buffoon and an outright crook. Both paid 
a bit of lip service to the environment; neither 
had anything to brag about. The crook won, 
of course, not that it really matters. There is 
no real change in Washington. The forces that 
have been destroying wilderness for the last 
150 years are still in place. Wilderness is not 
saved in Washington. Rather, Wilderness is 
saved despite the power structure in the 
nation’s capital. The business of saving wil- 
derness is conducted from our own back yards 
with our own hands. 

So, did the election mean any- 
thing? Yes! For the first time in memory, there 
was an environmental mandate. The major 
candidates, predictably, ignored this mandate. 
Someprogress was made in local and regional 


(1978) on an FAO-sponsored survey and 



Schultze-Westrum (1978) on a World Wild- 
life Fund-sponsored survey. In 1979 I 
made my first visit to Irian Jaya and made 
further suggestions for reserves. . . . 

. . . Some reserves have already been 
gazetted, and their boundaries delineated. 
Proposals for the remaining anticipated 
reserves have been made and are awaiting 
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races, but the most important outcome of this 
waste of time and money is that the snoring 
masses are finally showing signs of life. 

Like it or not, the Bush reign will be 
the watershed for wilderness in the US and 
probably elsewhere as well. Little remains. If 
the general malaise of Americans continues, 
by the time the backwoods duo (with names 
like Bush and Quail , their rain ought to bene- 
fit the planet!) prepare for reelection, we will 
have lost; humankind will have failed Mother 
Earth. On the other hand, if we see this as an 
opportunity to mold an environmental shape 
for a soft, spineless administration, then we 
will be in a position to let loose the greatest 
barrage of wilderness legislation that the 
Potomac has seen. 

So, let’s take the offensive in an all 
out battle for wilderness. In four years, the 
public will be shouting “more wilderness, 
now” and meaning it, or we will have lost. 

In the Midwest and the East, in those 
areas where only shards of wilderness re- 
main, there will the biggest tasks lie. There 
will we explore how to recreate what we have 
lost. There we will begin to make the social 
changes necessary to live with Mother 
Nature. There we will restore the prairies and 
the American Chestnut forests, as we start to 
make the transition from defending what 
remains to restoring what we have lost. 

— Roger Featherstone 




EARTH FIRST. 

by Leslie Lyon 

Ever since the days of Sputnik, the space 
race has been a source of hope and diversion 
for humankind. I’m sure I’m not the only 
person who has felt cheated to be bom in an era 
when space travel is still beyond the reach of 
the average citizen. Afflicted with the chronic 
dissatisfaction of my kind, I had a hard time 
facing the fact that I might already be living on 
the most beautiful world in the cosmos. 

At first glance, the world’s space programs 
appear to be worthy ventures. Most of us 
remember the excitement of the first manned 
landing on the moon, and the distraction it 
provided from the problems of the late 60s. In 
a society beset by war and privation, the space 
launches of the last 3 0 years have allowed us to 
escape into an unspoiled higher realm, if only 
by way of a TV screen. 

Few people nave questioned these expen- 
sive flights from reality. Here in America, our 
national pride has become especially depend- 
ent on extraterrestrial hopes. The Challenger 
disaster plunged this country into the worst 
malaise since Watergate days. Now that the 
Discovery shuttle has completed its successful 
mission, we're being assured that America is 
standing tail again. This new space success 
•nay give George Bush the election boost he 
eeas. Once again, the nation is looking to the 
■•kies lor our faith in the future, and away from 
he pianet that has created and sustained us. 

the face of all this escapism, I find myself 
growing uneasy aoout the merits of the space 
-ace. When someone recently asxed me if 
"Earth First!” meant "Space Second,”! had to 
r: cimit that, for me. tne answer was a resound- 
ir.a yes. 

It i not tnat space travel is inherently bad. 
Given prevailing human ethics and motiva- 
tions, however, I can only shudder at the pros- 
:-t of an aggressive drive to colonize new 
t .aneis. The age-old reasons for human mi- 
gration — overcrowding and resource aepie- 
'ion — are now leading us to turn our eyes to 
_.i omy lronuer left — the cosmos. 

Some idealists have promised that we 
won’t repeat tne mistakes we’ve made on 
Earth; that we'll take better care of whatever 
t ew worlds we find. This is wishful thinking 
of the deadliest kind. When most modem, 
“civilized” people are still unable to respect 
Earth, our mother, what reason is there to 
imagine that we’U treat some strange new 
world any better? 

There are plenty of signs that we’ll show 
this new frontier our traditional lack of re- 
spect. Already we’re filling the skies with 
nuclear waste and talking about plundering 
Mars. 

When Reagan recently boasted that we will 
colonize the galaxy, he did not mention that 
the galaxy might already be colonized, and if 
so, probably with beings who take better care 
of their homes than we ever would. The 
vicious conquering aliens imagined by para- 
noid science fiction writers are distortions of 
evil human behavior. 

The militarization of space has gained top 
pr.ority at NASA. Every shuttle flight in- 
.. tides secret Pentagon applications. Several 
issions have been totally military and clan- 
estme in nature. The shuttle flight scheduled 
follow the iil-fated Challenger was stated to 
-err-' a load of Diutomum large enough to 
. - Act mng cancer on every person on Earth, if 
. stributed widely enougn. That shipment is 

Bevona the Slab 
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SPACE SECOND 


now scheduled to go up in 1989, followed by 
a similar one in 1990. 

A look at our national spending priorities 
will-show where our leaders are putting their 
faith in the future. While spending levels for 
the escape from Earth have risen steadily in 
recent years, government funds for conserva- 
tion and pollution control have plummeted. 
The NASA budget, not including its hefty 
Pentagon subsidies, has gone from less than $5 
billion in 1980 to almost S7.5 billion m 1986. 
Government expenditures for pollution con- 
trol and abatement in the same years fell from 
S5.5 billion to S4.8 billion. By 1985, the 
conservation and land “management” compo- 
nent of the budget had been slashed to less than 
half its 1980 level. 

And just where, we should all ask, is the 
space race leading us? It looks increasingly 


likely that the Star Wars grid will go into orbit 
in the next 20 years, wasting resources and 
creating an extensive new generation of space- 
borne nuclear reactors. Even if the Star Wars 
boondoggle is scrapped, there will be no lack 
of dangerous toys orbiting over our heads. 
This, hazardous junk represents numerous 
disasters waiting to happen. NASA is touting 
a new $23 billion space station as the next 
greathuman achievement. Apparently, no one 
remembers what happened to Skylab, our last 
space station. 

Planet Earth is now encircled by a stagger- 
ing amount of high speed garbage. Jacques 
Cousteau has observed that the increasing 
likelihood of lethal collisions with space junk 
may one day confine us to Earth’s surface. 

Worst of all, the idea of space conquest may 
foster the notion that once we’ve ruined this 


planet, we can simply move to another. This 
notion gives us an excuse to forget the prob- 
lems we’re creating here. It’s an extension of 
the throw-away society. 

Presently, with the successful resumption 
of the shuttle program, the few objections to 
NASA’s agenda center on its financial as- 
pects. Environmentalists should question the 
wisdom of this new wave of human expansion, 
both for the sake of Earth and for the other 
worlds that may fall victim to an unrepentant 
mankind. If we don’t get our own house in 
order before we venture across the galaxy, the 
result may be an empire of misery so vast that 
it will make our domination of Earth look like 
a Monopoly game. 

Leslie Lyon is a Utah writer and environ- 
mentalist. 


Hew from the 
Outhouse 

HEARING THE HOWL 


Eureka. Missouri: There is no moon to- 
night, just the ommous giow of suburban 
sprawl in the northern skv. Most of the stars 
are lost in the whitewash of the giow. but 
looking south toward the sparsely populated 
Ozarks. the stars return with nearly the same 
brilliance tiiat Lewis ana Clark must have seen 
as they camped beside the mighty Missouri so 
long ago. Tonight I am 25 miles southwest of 
St. Louis and much further from the great 
journey which Thomas Jefferson entrusted to 
Lewis and Clark. I am walking a dark road 
with 75 people, none speaking. There are 
many sounds that travel the night, but we have 
come to hear just one. 

Our guide stops the group, then walks alone 
for another 100 yards and stops. We cannot 
see her in the shadows of the night, but we 
know that she is poised to howi. And she does, 
solitary and long, beginning with the lower 
notes and quickly ascending. To the north, a 
diesel locomotive sends its msoient sound 
through the tiny valley where we stand. Inter- 
state 44 rumbles to the south, omnipresent. 
We are far from wilderness. Our guide stops 
her howl and we search the darkness with our 
ears, waiting. 

Our guide howls again, and we wait. From 
perhaps a quarter-mile away to the northeast 
comes an answer, rising clear through the 
autumn chill, the sound we have come to hear. 

A Mexican Gray Wolf pours out its ances- 
tral sound, about which we can only guess the 
meaning. It is forme a melancholy and poign- 
ant moment, hearing the sound I had never 
heard and may never hear again. But whether 
or not I hear their call again is of no concern to 
the wolves. They howl not to satisfy the 
greatest nemesis their species has ever known; 
that much we can be sure of. 

Another wolf joins the lone howler, an in- 
congruous sound with the highway and the 
tram, so far from northern Minnesota ana the 
: ast strong stand of Cams lupus in the contigu- 
ous United States. Then another and another, 
throwing their voices to the sky for reasons 


Toentical to wolves oi centuries nasi. 

They howi for several minutes, and when 
they stop we walk closer to the source and the 
cham-iink enclosures that contain ihem. 
These wolves are part of the Wild Canid Sur- 
vival and Research Center, established in 1972 
with the help of Marlin Perkins and operated 
by Washington University. It is one of only a 
few centers in the country that breed wolves 
under the guidance of the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service (“owners” of the wolves) for the pur- 
pose of reintroducing them to portions of their 
historic range. At this center are 25 wolves: 
Mexican, Red, and Iranian. The largest enclo- 
sures are one to two acres, a size limited not 
only by economics (fencing may cost $25,000 
per enclosure) but by the ability of researchers 
to handle and observe the wolves. The main- 
stay of the wolves' diet is high-protein dog 
food. 

I cannothelp but sympathize with the plight 
of captive wolves, particularly those not bom 
in captivity. Anyone who has read R.D. 
Lawrence’s Cry Wild willhave trouble watch- 
ing a once-wild wolf behind the mesh of chain 
link, the eyes, the gait, the broken spirit. It is 
a condition I have never known, to be stripped 
of all freedom and live as a total dependent in 
an alien world. 

Is it right to tranquilize one of the last 
remaining female Mexican Gray Wolves in 
the remote mountains of central Mexico, carry 
her by horseback for many miles, then hun- 
dreds of miles by car and plane to a two-acre 
enclosure near St. Louis, for the possible sal- 
vation of the species? My answer in this case 
is a cautious yes, but only if we have acceler- 
ated the natural process of extinction (possibly 
not true with the California Condor, a bird 
many biologists believe nas reached an evolu- 
tionary dead-end), onlv if we are workmg 
vigorously to protect all remaining habitat in 
a species' range, and oniv if we are serious 
about remtroduction. In the case of wolf 
re introduction we appear to be serious, having 
finally released Red Wolves in North Caro- 



What happens to the probability for suc- 
cessful reintroduction using wolves several 
generauons removed from the wild? How 
long can we tinker with the products of a 
sometimes unfathomable evolution, regard- 
; ess of our motives? Our priority should be the 
more difficult and less glamorous job of 
saving habitat, habitat where evolution may 
continue its healthy ways. 

The wolves have stopped howling. We 
humans emit a long and obviously human wolf 
howl in unison; 75 of us. I suspect that a howl 
like that would send them springing for the 
Ozarks, if they could. Instead, to humor us I 
suppose, they return our howl as I watch the 
artificial glow in the northern sky. That glow 
is doing to the stars what we have done to 
wolves for hundreds of years, with the only 
deadly difference being that when the last of 
our lights have faded away, the stars will 
remain but the wolves may not. 

— Robert Streeter 
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Play: Crossing the Artificial Boundary 
Between Human and Nature 


ed note: With this issue we oeg in a new column 
by Dolores LaChapelle. influential exponent 
of deep ecology and author oft'nree of the most 
provocative books fitting under that rubric: 
Earth Festivals. Earth Wisdom, and Sacred 
Land Sacred Sex (the latter two of which are 
available from EF! Books). Dolores will also 
share with us her wisdom at the 89 RRR . — JD 

“Fragments of Earth Wisdom” will 
give you brief glimpses of how we can begin 
restoring normal human culture — in which 
humans have lived for 99% of the time we've 
been on earth. Tnat means, of course, explor- 
ing ways of getting out of this temporary 
cultural anomaly — the Industrial Growth 
Society that is destroying both true humans 
and the earth itself. I’ll be moving between 
three levels: 1) suggestions for day to day life; 
2) historical background necessary io under- 
stano how we got mto such a disastrous cul- 
ture; and 3) information for going ever deeper 
into the ongoing flow of life. 

In this first column I’m taking off 
from Christoph Manes’ article in the Samhair 
issue because he raised the subject of how 
important play is for humans. Manes seemed 
to fall mto the modem trap of implying that 
only now in modem times are we able to learn 
how to do it right and, in his words, “begin the 
bumbling, halting-.joumey to Homo ludens: 
the playful human.” 

Actually, without play we could 
never have become human. Play comes before 
humans — the human species developed out 
of the play of chimps. When scientists began 
to study early human development, “they 
steered clear of so frivolous a phenomenon as 
play.” A highly respected researcher in 1947 
published apaper that concluded categorically 
“that, since play could not even be properly 
defined, it could scarcely be a manageable 
topic for experimental research.” However 
the growing field of primate ethology showed 
that conclusion to be nonsense. Indeed, when 
studied in its natural setting, play becomes 
“more and more central as one moves up the 
living primate series from Old World mon- 
keys through the Great Apes, to Man.” 

Thus while early childhood devel- 
opment experts were wondering if play was a 
useful category to study, “primatologists were 
pondering its possible centrality in evolution.” 

While Manes only hints that ritual 
may help control that tiny but deadly part of 
the human brain that we label reason, thanks to 
the work of Roy Rappaport and Gregory 
Bateson we now know that ritual is essential 
for this purpose. 

Furthermore, adult ritual comes out 
of freely playing in childhood. Such child- 
hood play is the secret of fully mature adult 
humanity and creativity. According to 
Huizinga, the expert on the Middle Ages who 
wrote the book Homo Luden s in 1938: “First 
and foremost, all play is a voluntary activity. 
Play to order is no longer play; it could at best 
be but a forcible imitation of it." -And this 
“forcible imitation” is all our children are 
allowed these days. If they are not in front of 
a television set they are out “playing” organ- 
ized games; they are thus deprived not only of 
their humanity but also of any real relationship 
with the vast natural world of the non-human. 

A few quotes will help show the 



necessity of childhood play and adult ritual for 
returning to a normal human relationship with 
the earth, as humans enjoyed for the 40,000 
years prior to modem times: 

“The special places of childhood are not 
sacred, but the memory of them is necessary 
for attaching sacredness to place.” Paul Shep- 
ard 

“Primitive or archaic ritual is thus sacred play, 
indispensable for the well-being of the com- 
munity, fecund of cosmic insight and social 
development.. .In this sphere of sacred play the 
child and the poet are at home with the sav- 
age.” Huizinga 

“Archaic man plays the order of nature as 
imprinted on his consciousness., .the change of 
seasons, the rising and setting of the 
constellations. ..the course of the sun and 
moon. And now he plays this great proces- 
sional order of existence as sacred play, in and 
through which he actualizes anew, or ‘recre- 
ates, ' the events.. .ana thus heips to maintain 
the cosmic order... It s the starting pomt of all 
social order...” Frobentus i Leo Frobenius: An 
Anthology by Eike Haberiandi 
“Human t>iay...is the symbolic action which 
puts us in the presence of the meaning of the 
world and of life.” Eugen Fink (“The Ontol- 
ogy of Plav.” Philosophy Today 18, summer 
74) 

Indeed, Nietzsche said that play is 
the highest form of human activity. Yet, free, 
unorganized play is not even considered by the 
so-called experts on childhood. In fact, only 
one study has been done on children's daily 
play out where they actually live (as opposed 
lo sterile playgrounds ). In his two year study, 
Roger Hart found that the places children 
considered most important were all part of the 
natural world. (Roger Hart, Children's Expe- 
rience of Plav . 1 979, NY Irvington Pub. Co.) 

Importance of trees: “It was clear in the place 
preference data how much more v aluable trees 
were to the children than any play equipment.” 
The most popular play location was beneath 
the “large maple in front of the house.” The 
main reasons given by the children for using 
this tree concerned the shade from the tree and 
the dirt beneath it. Children developed strong 
affection for particular trees. The next impor- 
tant natural feature after trees was dirt. It was 
“highly valued” from ages 3 to 12 for “build- 
ing miniature landscapes, often to suit their toy 
cars and trucks.” By the 6th or 7th grade, 
children seemed to quit playing in the dirt. If 
caught at it they would claim that it was boring 
but they had to be there to help the little kids. 
Actually, of course they enjoyed it as much as 
ever. Hart points out that “societal attitudes to 
imaginative play among youths result in a 
rather sudden and ’unnatural’ erosion of this 
activity.” 

Hart states that “the most important 
qualities to the children of this town — sand, 
dirt, small shallow ponds or brooks of water, 
slight elevations of topography, low trees and 
bushes, and tall unmanicured grass — are 
systematically removed from all new residen- 
tial areas, even the highly applauded ‘new 
towns’.” 

If a child does nothave the chance to 
play freely in nature — even under a tree or in 
a vacant lot — then his efforts to find his place 
in “the story” — who he is in relation to all the 
adults in the ongoing story around him — can 
become very threatening. In other words, the 
“not-I” is too much in relation to his own small 
self. But in the childhood nature mystic expe- 
rience, the child knows that he is part of the 
whole and that the whole of nature accepts him 
as part of it. Any time in life, the healthy child 
or adult can draw on this understanding. 

Between the ages of 7 and 11 or 12 
is the time when play is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The child must play outdoors as much 
as possible with essentially the same group of 
children so that a natural hierarchy can be 
established, painlessly. The best play places 
are similar to what humans have always pre- 
ferred since we left the trees: places to safely 
hide and look out of, and among rocks, sticks, 
dirt, mud. At the same time, the child needs to 






experience non-human beings: animals, trees, 
mountains, rivers. Long walks with a child are 
the best parent/child interaction. Let the child 
set the pace and stop when she stops. Don’t 
volunteer information but do answer ques- 
tions. 

Jung points out that in our culture 
we often demand that an adult “violently sun- 
der” himself from his original childhood. 
What happens when this occurs is the repres- 
sion of all that really matters lo the person, 
with consequent psychological damage. Jung 
points out that “Religious observances, i.e., 
the retelling and ritual repetition of the mythi- 
cal event, consequently serve the purpose of 
bringing the image of childhood, and every- 
thing connected with it, again and again before 
the eyes of the conscious mind so that the link 
with the original condition may not be bro- 
ken.” 

Natural play in childhood consists 
of tension, movement, change, solemnity, 
rhythm and ultimately rapture. Each of these 
elements is also present in ceremony or festi- 
vals — which are called “deep play”. Turning 
to ritual or adult “deep play,” Roy Rappaport 
says: “It becomes apparent through considera- 
tion of ritual ’ s form that ritual is not simply an 
alternative way to express certain things but 
that certain things can be expressed only in 
ritual... I take ritual to be the basic social act... 
morality, the concept of the sacred, the notion 
of the divine, and even a paradigm of creation 
are intrinsic to ritual’s structure.” Elsewhere 
Rappaport says that “rituals mend ever again 
worlds forever breaking apart under the blows 
of usage and the slashing distinctions of lan- 
guage.” 

Living in a sacred manner means 
living in accord with the flow between the “old 
ways” within our human body and the “old 
ways” without — the enduring processes in 
the natural environment. The more the energy 
circulates within this- flow and the less the 
energy is “leaked off’ — such as by TV and 
other mass media — to the Industrial Growth 
Society, the better it will be for humans and all 
of nature. The simple daily utensils of life can 
become a focus here. The sacred buffalo in the 
Plains Indians culture and the gourd in both 
South American and Southeast Asian cultures 
give us two examples of how even the seem- 
ingly trivial aspects of life — what you wear, 
or what you eat out of, or the buffalo hom or 
the gourd you drink out of — pertain to the 
overall sacredness of that life. 

How do we begin? To devolve out 
of the IGS, throw away all your plastic utensils 
and use gourds, and stop paying attention to 
media for mindless recreation which addicts 
you to IGS products. Instead begin earth 
festivals so that you re-create your life in 
nature. And for this month of February, cele- 
brate Brigid (for whom this issue of Earth 
First! is named). 

And who was (is) Brigid? She is 
pre-Christian, of course, but for written 
sources we can look to early Celtic Christian 
times. In those times, in Scotland, the sacred 
fire of St. Bridget was carefully guarded and 
on the Eve of Candlemas abed of com and hay 
was surrounded with candles as a fertility rite. 


the fire symbolizing the victorious emergence 
of the sun from the darkness of winter to warm 
the seeds and grow the next year's crops. 

The Feast of Lights on February 1 
was a highly developed Roman fire ceremo- 
nial with torches and parading through the 
streets, to welcome the return of the Goddess 
from the underworld and the rebirth of nature 
in the spring due to the growing energy of the 
great Sun. The Christians put the Feast of 
Candlemas on this day, an enlarged version of 
the Bible story about Simeon saying “behold 
the light of the world” when Mary brought the 
baby Jesus to the temple at Jerusalem for the 
purification. To this day, in Europe Candle- 
mas is a major church day with people carrying 
candles in processions. February is named 
after februa , the strips of sheepskin carried by 
the young men who ran around the Palatine hill 
slapping young women to insure fertility from 
the returning Sun for both sheep and humans. 

All these early spring rituals come 
under the designation, FESTIVALS OF 
RETURNING LIGHT. So you can right now 
gather friends together, form a procession 
after dark with lighted candles, and lead them, 
maze-style, around the yard — if you haven’t 
an open space nearby — and into the house to 
a shrine featuring the signs of the returning 
Goddess from the underground. Depending 
on where you are, these signs may be opening 
pussy willows; first blades of green grass; and 
if far enough south, the first fruits of the earth, 
which may be merely dandelions — exotics in 
North America, but edible and nutritious 
greens. This is followed by chanting, drum- 
ming, and feasting with special emphasis on 
the local first gifts of the land, given to us out 
of the growing power of Father Sun and 
Mother Earth's response. 

“Behold, the spring has come: the 
earth has received the embraces of the sun and 
we shall soon see the results of that love! 
Every seed has awakened and so has all animal 
life. It is through his mysterious power that 
we too have our being” Sitting Bull, Sioux 
warrior, 1877 

And from ancient China: 

“Through rites Heaven and Earth join in har- 
mony, the sun and moon shine, the four sea- 
sons proceed in order, the stars and constella- 
tions march, the rivers flow and all things 
flourish.” 

Sage rulers in China observed the 
patterns in the world without and sought to 
define WAYS in which humans could make 
these same patterns explicit in their own lives. 
By following these patterns shown to us 
through ritual activity, we begin to learn how 
to fit into that larger pattern of nature in our 
own place; thus we flourish as well. 

For further reading see: 1) free newsletter of 
Way of the Mountain Center, Box 541, Silver- 
ton, CO 8 1433; 2) Sacred Land, Sacred Sex by 
Dolores LaChapelle (S23.60 inc. postage) 
available from W ay of the Mountain Center or 
Earth First!; 3) Chuang Tzu: World Philoso- 
pher a! Plav by Kuang-Ming Wu; 4) Ecology, 
Meaning and Religion by Roy Rappaport. 
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Direct Action 
Fund. . . 

continued from page 19 
reaucracy and concentrating or centralizing 
decision making, and possible competition 
with other Earth First! entities for funding, 
many were skeptical in the beginning. We 
have tried very hard to address as many of 
those concerns as possible and still raise the 
needed funds for direct action. The results 
have convinced many of our critics, and at- 
tracted widespread support from the move- 
ment. 

We have drafted guidelines outlin- 
ing acceptable means for both soliciting and 
disbursing contributions. In addition, we have 
formed an advisory board made up entirely of 
activists to handle long-term planning and to 
hear any grievances. We are currently assess- 
ing our options with regard to long-term finan- 
cial structure, so that we may raise and distrib- 
ute funds in a manner that is both legal and 
expedient. Unlike the EF! Foundation, dona- 
tions to the Direct Action Fund are not tax 
deductible and the money we raise can there- 
fore be used for a wide range of activities, 
including the planning and staging of demon- 
strations and other non-violent actions. Many 
EF! projects receive help from both the Foun- 
dation and DAF, while raising other funds as 
well. Since the DAF began raising funds in 
September of 1987, we have distributed over 
540,000 to various grassroots EF! projects. 
We keep records of all expenditures and 
donations and are now preparing a year-end 
financial report, a copy of which will be avail- 
able upon request. 

As someone who would rather be on 
the road organizing and agitating with fellow 
Earth First!ers than dealing with deposit slips, 
the IRS, and data bases, being responsible for 
such a large operation has come as a quite a 
shock to me. But I believe that this kind of fun- 
draising is necessary. A little money goes a 
long way out on the front lines. We operate 
with minimal overhead and without creating 
new bureaucracies within the movement. We 
have helped with dozens of actions on a wide 
range of issues. To that extent, this work has 
been rewarding. We have seen more than a 
few successes. Our direct action program has 
grown to become one of the most respected in 
the country, and it is helping to set a stronger 
agenda for the entire environmental move- 
ment. 

Consider this: Arecentpoll taken in 
Northern California showed a surprising 70% 
of the people from S anta Rosanorth to the Ore- 
gon border had heard of Earth First! More 
surprising still was that those who had heard of 
Earth First! were evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of approval, with most people either 
strongly approving or strongly disapproving 
of Earth First! A recent survey of its contribu- 
tors by CO-EVOLOUTION QUARTERLY 
found that Earth First! was mentioned more 
often than any other group during discussions 
on the future of activism. 

We have raised the debate, now we 
must raise the stakes! Reforms being sought 
by the established environmental groups are 
shamefully inadequate to deal with the press- 
ing global crisis. A groundswell of grassroots 
activism is where the environmental move- 
ment is now heading. As more and more 
people demand clean air, clean water, an end to 
wilderness destruction, and a reversal of the 
policies that are leading us into global warm- 
ing and ozone depletion, the environmental 
politics of Earth First! are going to sound more 
and more acceptable. Many of the Washing- 
ton based environmental groups are increas- 
ingly being seen as part of the problem, and 
may soon be swept aside by a rising tide of 
angry citizens who want real answers, and are 
tired of being told to be reasonable. 

Our work is cut out for us. We must 
continue to express our outrage at the destruc- 
tion of our planet. We must continue to con- 
front, resist, and expose those who would put 
profit and convenience before the integrity of 
the Earth’s ecosystems. We must continue to 
organize those who believe there is no longer 
room left for compromise. We may not be able 
organize the entire environmental movement, 
but Earth First! must continue to be a loud 
voice for the rights of wild nature, and against 
human arrogance. People are listening. 

— Mike Roselle 


Although I’d rather be skiing through the 
pines, firs, Doug-firs, spruces and larches of 
the Bitterroots, I feel compelled to instead 
address an article in the last Journal by my 
buddies in Wild Rockies EF! (“Melcher & 
Montana Wilderness Bill Bite the Dust”). 

The article leads the reader to believe that 
right-wing Republican Conrad Bums (an anti- 
wilderness type) thwarted Democrat John 
Melcher (a particularly clever and sleazy anti- 
wilderness type), in Melcher’s bid for reelec- 
tion to the US Senate, because of wilderness 
politics. According to the article, the Bums 
campaign successfully labeled Melcher as 
pro-wildemess and anti-jobs, and so Bums — 
in an economically depressed state with 
chronic unemployment — won a big upset. 
This scenario has been widely reported, but 
like many journalistic “truths,” it is a crock of 
male bovine feces. 

According to a recent poll by Western 
District Democrat Congressman Pat Williams 
(on wilderness, a middle of the road type), 
57% of Montana voters want all or most of the 
state’s 6.5 million acres of National Forest 
roadless lands protected as Wilderness. Thus, 
a majority of Montanans want more wilder- 


by the new head of Joaquin 

I am the new head of Joaquin. The old 
head of Joaquin is gone. He got disgusted and 
moved to New Zealand where he raises kiwis. 
Git along little kiwis. 

As the new head of Joaquin, let me say 
first that I am not writing out of any love for all 
this silliness. I am being coerced. Extorted. 
Someone named “Dale T.” is forcing, me to 
write this column. The gall of the guy; Fore- 
man was bad enough. 

Before I start describing the treachery, 
the madness, the debauchery that continues to 
pervade our slickrocks, let me address myself 
to the hundreds upon hundreds of confronta- 
tional environmentalists who every day risk 
life and limb climbing trees, hanging from 
George Washington’s nose and dressing up 
like furry little animals chanting Earth Mother 
slogans. 

Get a life. Start collecting stamps. I 
mean, really you people. I don’t think I can 
handle another of these melodramatic first 
person narratives: ‘The sun was just rising 
abo v e the pines when the big D9 cat crested the 
ridge. Me and big breasted Bonnie stood 
firmly in front of the wicked trespasser, know- 
ing full well that Earth Mother was by our 
side.” Who is this EarthMother anyway? Did 
she actually give birth to a planet? It had to be 
a C-section, that’s all I know. The day I saw 
Spurs Jackson on Salt Lake City TV dressed 
up like Uranium King (he and his compatriots 
wore these bizarre beehive helmets and 
dumped “yellow cake” all over the podium of 
a DOE meeting), I knew things were getting 
strange. 

Well, I’m rambling. My head hurts. 
Somewhere out there. I’ll bet my stomach 
hurts too. Who can say? Anyway, I will tell 
you what is happening on the Colorado Pla- 
teau. It is a mixed bag at best. 

THE BURR TRAIL 

We’re getting our butts kicked. 
Garfield County and its wretched politicos 


ness protected than what Williams proposed 
last Congress. They want far more Wilder- 
ness than Melcher ever wanted. Hell, amajor- 
ity of Montanans even want more than the 
Montana Wilderness .(Release) Association 
officially wants. (MWA’s. “Alternative W” 
proposal is for 2.8 million acres, substantially 
less than half of the state’s National Forest 
roadless Jands.) 

No, Bums won because when their bank 
accounts are down, people vote for change. 
Bums won because Melcher didn’t campaign 
very hard. Bums won because Melcher is a 
puke, and people finally foundout. Bums won 
because the citizens have not yet had time to 
learn that he, too, is a puke. Wilderness had 
little to do with Melcher’s defeat. 

The Republican sabotage of the Montana 
wilderness bill can, indeed, turn out for the 
best, but I don’t yet share the optimism of the 
Wild Rockies EF! article, which states: “And 
now, Montana wilderness is on the national 
agenda.” Montana wilderness, as well as that 
of neighboring Idaho, certainly should be on 
the national agenda. We all agree that leaving 
it up to state Congressional delegations is the 
ticket that will buy loggers, miners and other 


have apparently won their miserable battle to 
rape the land and probably eventually pave the 
whole damn road. The county fought this 
battle for one reason: Toprove apoint. To win 
the battle. So now there will be two new paved 
roads from Lake Powell to Escalante. And by 
taking the Burr Trail, you can bypass 
Hanksville and Caineville and Torrey and 
Loa, the towns along the other route that de- 
pend on tourism for their very survival, and get 
to Escalante about 10 minutes faster. Good 
plan, guys. And only at a cost of tens of 
millions of dollars according to their engi- 
neers, the firm of Creamer and Noble. These 
guys did the engineering work on the Quail 
Creek dam near St. George. Last week, the 
dam collapsed, causing about $10 million in 
property damage. . . . Heh, maybe these guys 
are on our side. 

THE BURR TRIAL 

Grant Johnson was finally acquitted 
last week of criminal charges filed against him 
in connection with the alleged vandalism of 
several bulldozers used to rape the Burr Trail. 
However, while this is currently only at a 
mmor stage, the new head has heard (I like that 
— “head has heard” — pleasant alliteration, 
don’t you think?) that Garfield County may 
now file a civil suit against Grant Johnson. 
Don’t these bullet-heads ever give up? 

DEER SLAUGHTER IN SAN JUAN 
COUNTY 

A bunch of moronic, brain-damaged 
teenagers fromMonticello and Blanding went 
on a shooting spree several weeks ago to see 
how many deer they could kill. At least 19 
deer, wintering at Harts Point and east of 
Monticello, were slaughtered for “fun,” 
though some of the more enterprising mem- 
bers of the atrocity brigade arranged a deal 
with a local taxidermist. The teenagers, aged 
15 to 18, are accused of “unlawful possession 
of protected wildlife takes out of season.” 
However, many of them are charged with the 
crime of “wasting” the kill. Whole carcasses 


exploiters the bulk of the ever-shrinking wil- 
demesspie. ButthefutureoftheWildRockies 
will only be protected if a major national 
campaign emerges from the ashes of the re- 
cently vetoed so-called Montana Wilderness 
Bill. The newly-formed Alliance for the Wild 
Rockies is an exciting step in the right direc- 
tion. But let’s not kid ourselves. For the 
campaign to become national, the mainstream 
groups will have to jump on the bandwagon, 
too, much like they did during the Alaska 
campaign. For that to happen, we residents of 
the Wild Rockies region (northwest Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Montana, and the Canadian 
Rockies) must make a lot of noise. 

So, to activists of our region, my advice is to 
forget Montana and Idaho politics and write 
letters to Congress, and letters to' editors all 
over the US. Agitate, impede (file appeals, 
lawsuits, etc), and educate. Demonstrate at 
Forest Service offices, since they are, after all, 
the slime from which we’re trying to save the 
Wild Rockies. But there’s something else, 
too. The pen may be mightier than the sword, 
but the mallet and spike may be the mightiest 
of all. That’s right. I’m advocating wide- 
spread monkeywrenching in the Wild Rock- 
ies. I mean illegal but morally imperative 
physical resistance to the assault on our wil- 
derness, the last remaining refuge for 3.5 bil- 
lion years of evolution. Yes, the W ild Rockies 
must be made a national issue. But unless we 
save the rich filling of our wilderness pie, now, 
everything but the crust may be gobbled up by 
the Forest Service and their obese partners by 
the time the national campaign achieves any 
results. Save the Wild Rockies! Now! 

— Howie Wolke 


were left in most cases. Often, blood trails of 
animals were visible, indicating that the ani- 
mals ran for some distance after being shot 
before they collapsed. 

Rudy Musclow, the conservation offi- 
cer for the State Division of Wildlife Re- 
sources, said that six of the teenagers will be 
charged in juvenile court; the 18 year old will 
stand trial as an adult. It is a pity that they will 
not face a jury of seven does and five bucks. 
A BRIGHT SPOT IN GRAND COUNTY 

There is one glimmer of light. Last 
November, ihe voters of Grand County voted 
overwhelmingly to stop the proposed con- 
struction of a toxic waste incinerator near 
Cisco, 30 miles upstream from Moab. In the 
process, they threw out the incumbent county 
commissioners, ardent supporters of the incin- 
erator. In their place, the voters elected two 
Democrats who actually refer to themselves as 
environmentalists in public places. While you 
could hardly call them liberals, it is a remark- 
able first step in the right direction. 

BUT THEN AGAIN . . . 

To close on a traditional dismal note, 
the BLM in Moab has proposed another of 
those stupid loop roads in Grand and San Juan 
Counties. It would connect an existing road to 
Hatch Point with the Kane Springs Road. At 
a conservatively estimated cost of 57.3 mil- 
lion, the two roads would be joined by blasting 
5 miles of new road up Trough Springs Can- 
yon, a lovely little place that could fall victim 
to D9s and explosives. In addition, the exist- 
ing low-speed dirt and gravel roads would be 
realigned, drastically “improved” and paved. 
The new county commission of Grand County 
and the Moab City Council have given their 
blessings to the project, so opposition must 
come, from elsewhere. 

Well, that is all Ihave to say. I wish the 
old head of Joaquin would come back but his 
affinity for kiwis almostmakes that an impos- 
sibility. Until I am extorted again . . . farewell. 



Sleaze from the Slickrock 




Wc Wad oj' [Joac^JW 
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THF REDESIGNED FOREST, R. & E. 
Miles (POB 1916, San Pedro, CA 90733), 
235dc., bibliography, appendices, index, 47 
phoios, $18.95 cloth, $9.95 paner. 

Environmentalists face a paradox. The 
more we try to save wilderness and natural 
diversity, the more we fail to save them. The 
more we engage in the political decision 
matting process, the more we speak the lan- 
guage of oppression. In the American political 
system, there are winners andlosers. No group 
wants to lose, so there is a tendency to play 
“dirtv tricks” if that’s what it takes to win. 
Courts, legislatures and the press maintain an 
adversarial process. “We” must fight “them.” 
Scientific studies and expert testimony are 
used as weapons against the enemy. 

Earth First! ers are labeled “macho,” 
“terrorists,” “green hippies,” and a variety of 
other unsavory caricatures. When people are 
labeled, they can be categorized. Individu- 
ation is lost in statements such as “you’re just 
an ecoterrorist.” 

Into this conflict Chris Maser brings a 
new (but very old wise) message. Maser 
presents the ecology of the forest, especially 
ancient forests of the Pacific Northwest, in an 
engaging fashion, without jargon and without 
patronizing his reader. And he presents the 
ecology of the forest in the context of a larger, 
deeper perspective on science and contempo- 
rary society. Instead of winners and losers, 
Maser sees people who have similar objec- 
tives (be they timber corporations or hippie 
EFlers). In the introduction to The Rede- 
signed Forest Maser says he wants his readers 
to remember “. . . as we strive to maintain 
sustainable forests, that we are faced with the 
constant struggle of accepting change and its 
accompanying uncertainties and this often 
gives rise to fear of the future. We must 
therefore be gentle with one another ... be- 
cause there are no enemies out there, only 
frightened people.” 

Instead of seeing wood fiber as the only 
product of forests. Maser argues that we 
should see human dignity as the product of 
good forest management. “With a renewed 
focus on human dignity as a ‘product’ of the 
resource decision-making process, we can 
broaden the philosophical basis of manage- 
ment to include forests and grasslands, oceans 
and societies rather than only a few selected 
commodities that they produce. Emphasis on 
human dignity in management will help foster 
teamwork that, in turn, nurtures mutual trust 
and respect rather than the ‘us against them’ 
syndrome.” 

In part one of The Redesigned Forest 
Maser compares nature’s design of a forest to 
human design of a forest. He begins with the 
premise that nature functions perfectly. “Our 
perception of how Nature functions is imper- 
feet.” Maser wants to encourage a “new para- 
digm” for forestry based relationships. He 
sees the forest as an expression of the soil. 
Sustainable forests are based on sustainable 
soils. Commenting on current forest practices, 
Maser concludes “we are blind to the gift 
Nature gives us. And in our blindness we 
redesign the forest with an instability that 
cannot be repaired with fertilizers, herbicides 
or pesticides. Our forests can only be healed 
with humility, love, understanding, and pa- 
tience.” 

In part two. Maser looks at the history of 
ideas in Europe and America concerning for- 
ests. When decisions are based on short-term 
economic expediency in modem society, we 
increase biological simplification in the 
world’s ecosystem. 

in part three, he draws upon Buddhism, 
Gandhi, Elisabeth Kubler-Ross and others to 
articulate his philosophy of interpersonal rela- 
tions. Unlike many scientists, Maser does not 
denv the importance of emotion. Indeed, he 


asks all of us to bring out our emotions in 
discussions with Forest Service personnel or 
industry personnel, but in a certain way. “If wc 
listen — reaily listen — to one another and 
validate each other’ s reelings i emotions) even 
if we don t agree, we can begm to manage our 
forests without the violence and pam of not 
being heard.” 

Part four includes a justification for an- 
cient forests as part of sustainable forests, and 
some guidelines for restoration forestry. 
Maser argues that we cannot have sustainable 
forest industries without sustainable forests. 
“If we liquidate the old-growth forests — our 
living laboratories — and our plantations fail, 
as plantations are failing over much of the 
world, industry will be the bath water thrown 
out with the baby.” 

For Maser, the Forest Service is more like a 
dysfunctional family than a monolithic bu- 
reaucracy. Maser frequently uses the lan- 
guage of family therapy, developed to deal 
with unresolved relationships in families of 
alcoholics or families which have experienced 
child abuse, to describe interactions within 
federal land management agencies. 

After working as a researcher with the 
Bureau of Land Management for many years. 
Maser resigned so that he could speak out 
freely. He now calls himself a consultant on 
sustainable forestry and speaks wherever in- 
vited in North America. Early in 1989, the 
Forest Service and the BLM will jointly pub- 
lish Maser’s book on “the forest and the sea” 
which traces the story of downed logs as they 
travel to the ocean and the functions of these 
“dead trees” for the aquatic ecosystem. An- 
other book by Maser on ancient forests will be 
published by Sierra Club Books early in 1989. 

Maser’s approach to the forest is firmly 
grounded in the tradition of Aldo Leopold and 
in contemporary theories of forest ecology. 
Although Maser does not use the term ‘deep 
ecology’, he is working to his own kind of 
deeper ecology by asking questions regarding 
our philosophy of management and our psy- 
chology. Some of these questions, and the the 
tentative answers presented by Maser, make 
persons working in the Forest Service and 
many Earth Firstlers uncomfortable. As we 
engage the process of becoming more mature 
persons, we must face those uncomfortable 
questions and comfort each other. 

Reviewed by Bill Devall. 

1999: VICTORY WITHOUT WAR, Rich- 
ard Nixon, Simon & Schuster, 1988, 336pp., 
$19.95. 

While taking a walk in Boston along the 
most polluted harbor in the world recently, I 
found a copy of Nixon’s latest book, left on a 
bench. I sat down and speed read all 336 
pages. This is a book by a former US presi- 
dent, which discusses US strategy in dealing 
with the Superpowers, those who would like to 
be Superpowers, and those who cannot be 
Superpowers. Nixon discusses nuclear weap- 
ons, world economy, technology, scientific 
breakthrough, and has something to say about 
nearly every part of the globe. He only forgot 
one thing: the environment. There is no 
mention of it in the book. 

Reviewed by Craig Stehr. 

OWNING IT ALL, William Kittredge, 
1987, Graywolf Press (POB 75006, St Paul, 
MN 55175), $8, softcover, 182pp. 

William Kittredge is one of the more 
interesting and important writers to emerge 
out of the contemporary Western US literary 
scene. An Oregonian by birth and a Montanan 
by choice, Kittredge has come to know the 
West intimately. His book Owning It Ail 
reflects his keen sense of place derived from 
first-hand experience combined with a rare 
gift of astute observation. It is a fine volume of 


essays that belongs on the shelf next to works 
such as Ed Abbey’s The Joumev Home and 
Charles Bowden’s Blue Desert . 

The topics Kittredge discusses in this 
book are as multifaceted as the Western land- 
scape. He writes about buckaroos, rednecks, 
Grizzlies, the oilfields of Wyoming, the magic 
of Yellowstone in winter, the rich Native 
American art of the Northwest Coast, and the 
diverse literature of the American West. This 
vast array of subjects notwithstanding, one 
central message prevails throughout the book: 
The West is losing its integrity, its character, 
its unique qualities due to our obliviousness to 
reality. Americans tenaciously cling to a 
mythology that defines the West as free land to 
be exploited: 

The teaching mythology we grew up with in 
the American West is a pastoral story of agri- 
cultural ownership The story beeins with ?, 
vast, mnocent comment, natural ana almost 
magically ative. capable of tnstnring us -to 
reverence ana awe, and yet savage, a wilder- 
ness. A good rurai people come from the East, 
and they take the land from its native inhabi- 
tants, and tame it for agricultural purposes, 
bringing civilization: a notion of how to live 
embodied in law. The story is as old as 
invading armies, and at heart it is a racist, 
sexist, imperialist mythology of conquest; a 
rationale for violence — against other people 
and againstnature . . . And ourmythology tells 
us we own the West, absolutely and morally . 

. . Our efforts have surely earned us the right to 
absolute control over the thing we created. 
(p.63) 

The author’s message is obvious. Unless 
we strive to revise this dominant, anthropo- 
centric mythology, unless we are willing to 
divest ourselves of the fatal notion that we are 
“owning it all,” there will be no way to save the 
West. In the chapter “Yellowstone In W inter,” 
Kittredge reveals to the reader his deeply 
ecological attitude toward wilderness: 
Yellowstone is a sacred place . . . it is sacred 
for reasons beyond landscape and Old Faith- 
ful and even the great waterfall on the Yellow- 
stone River. ... It is sacred because of the 
ecosystem that survives there, (p. 139) 

Owning It All is essential reading for 
anyone wishing to come closer to really under- 
standing the American West. It is to be hoped 
that William Kittredge will gain a much wider 
audience. 

Reviewed by Friedrich Hecker. 

SHANDOKA, Jeri McAndrews & Cather- 
ine Aielyunas, editors; quarterly, $12/yr, 
Box 1103,Telluride, CO 81435. 

01’ Grizzly Wolke has a point. Excess 
baggage only weighs down the movement. 
And yet, like John, one has to recognize that 
the more you have with you, the more you have 
to share. 

I for one applaud the blossoming of di- 
versity in the EF! Journal , from Chim Blea to 
Christoph Manes. Theory tickles my feet as 
much as updates from canopy platforms. And 
as a baptized Christian converted to paganism 
(from the Latin ‘pag anus’ meaning “rural, 
country folk”) honoring Yule is a lovely anti- 
dote to the commercialization of Christmas in 
this country. Keeping the “pagan” names for 
each EF! Journal issue is as important as 
keeping “Dear Shit Fer Brains” for letters, if 
only for the shock value. It’s time everyone 
awoke to what’s really obscene in this culture, 
and how many kinds of true religions really 
exist. 

Still, Howie is right. We can’t let visible 
differences of diet, politics or lifestyle keep us 
apart as warriors on behalf of the Mother. 

But perhaps the word ‘ tolerance’ only gets part 
of it. What we must cultivate is respect for the 
Other — be it animal, vegetable, ormineral. If 
we can respect each other enough to listen and 
provide an outlet for all our diverse views 
while still focusing on the central goal (which 
I feel is bigger than saving the wild and dives 
down to the roots of a culture that truly, as 
Dolores LaChapelle suggests, celebrates life), 
then maybe we could do more than simply 
tolerate each other, and leant to appreciate the 
full spectrum of differences. 

One way out of the Grizzly Den dilemma 
is to read more, especially regional publica- 
tions with related, if not twin concerns. Here 
in the Four Comers area we are especially 
lucky to have a “bioregional anthology of 
literature and art” and “a forum for ecological 
affirmation” co-edited by EF! poet/dancer Jeri 
McAndrews. 

A dynamic performer, McAndrews can get 


300 people up and boogieing within a wink. 
Her words carry a bite, but like Kali she can 
twist her body into Kessler silk the very next 
minute. 

Changing Woman is her Indian name. 
Hopi, Dine, Anasazi — she listens to them all. 
The magazine itself is named after the Ute 
word for the most impressive of the triad 
Fourteeners in the San Miguel Range south- 
west of Telluride, “Storm Maker/Storm Col- 
lector,” Wilson Peak. 

The range of work in Shandoka is sur- 
prisingly diverse: from an excerpt of the 
highly-acclaimed collection of sci-fi stories of 
Pamela Lifton-Zoline (who spoke at the Un- 
compahgre Plateau RRR) to the Shalako (Zuni 
Pueblo celebration) Diary of Denver writer 
DeMers. Recent features have included an 
essay on the wild herb osha, author Rob 
Schulmets on driving the Great Basin, and 
interviews with Navajo activist Wolf Binaiii, 
Rainbow Family heaier Dr. David Smith, 
midwife assistant Luna Bonternpi, and four 
AIDS patients. 

Weighty stuff. It, will burden you, and it 
will be a delight. Add a little of this South west- 
ern spice to your activist diet. Learn a new 
facet of some of your aides in the struggle to 
save the planet. And cultivate respect. 
Shandoka can help you do it. 

Reviewed by Art Goodtimes. 

PERMACULTURE: A DESIGNERS’ 
MANUAL; Bill Mollison; illustrations by 
Andrew Jeeves; Tagari Publications, Ty- 
algum, NSW, Australia; 1988; 575pp; 
$59.95 hardcover. Available from the 
Sonoran Permaculture Association-P, 
POB 27371, Tucson, AZ 85726-7371, 
$62.65ppd or 67.70 UPS 2nd day air. 

Is human civilization destined to destroy 
its Earth-home and itself, or ought we be 
setting about the laborious task of restoring the 
planet by stopping deforestation, reforesting, 
and living in a sustainable fashion in harmony 
with wild species? 

What we have done, we can undo. There 
is no longer time to waste nor any need to 
accumulate more evidence of disasters; the 
time for action is here. 

Those in the tribe working at restoring 
damaged lands or interested in living in ways 
that don' t contribute to Earth' s death can gain 
much from this impressive book. Loaded with 
strategies and exquisitely illustrated, it is the 
culmination of Australian Bill Mollison’ s 
work in " permaculture a word he coined for 
"permanent agriculture" : the design of hu- 
man systems — food production, energy, 
water, housing, community, etc. — for envi- 
ronmental sustainability, while preserving 
and extending natural systems. 

As defenders of the Earth, what does Bill 
Mollison offer us? 

Affirmation : He confirms the need to 
recreate the wilds that have been displaced. 
Without further hesitation, we need to confi- 
dently act using proven tactics to heal this 
planet-home. 

In wilderness, we are visitors or strang- 
ers. We have neither need nor right to inter- 
fere or dominate. We should not settle there, 
and thus leave wastelands at our back. In 
wilderness we may learn lessons basic to good 
design, but we cannot improve on the informa- 
tionalready available there. Inwilderness, we 
learn of our little part in the scheme of all 
things. 

Hope : In devastation, Mollison sees 
opportunity and solutions. In drylands salted 
via irrigation, or overgrazed, there is the op- 
portunity to revegetate. Millions of dollars 
sitting in ethical investment funds lack ethi- 
cally responsible applicants, and Mollison 
maintains that permaculture designers ought 
to be proposing restorative programs. 

Observations : Since permaculture 
ecosystems are designed to mimic natural 
ecosystems’ harmonious diversity and stabil- 
ity, we look to the natural model when devel- 
oping our own self-sufficient habitation. 
Mollison packs this manual with wily tips 
learned from his life in the bush. 

Time : A fully developed permaculture 
system should run itself, leaving us time to 
harvest and follow other pursuits. 

Responsibility : Mollison believes we 
have two main responsibilities: 

. . . Primarily, it is to get our house and garden, 
our place of living, in order, so that it supports 
us. Secondarily, it is to limit our population on 
earth, or we ourselves become the final 
plague. 
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Both of these duties are intimately con- 
nected, as stable regions create stable popula- 
tions. If we do not get our cities, homes, and 
gardens in order, so that they feed and shelter 
us, we must lay waste to all other natural 
systems. Thus, truly responsible conserva- 
tionists have gardens which support their food 
needs, and are working to reduce their own 
energy needs . . .It is hypocrisy to pretend to 
save forests, yet to buy daily newspapers and 
packaged food; to preserve native plants, yet 
rely on agrochemical productionforfood; and 
to adopt a diet which calls for broadscale food 
production. 

Empowerment : This is a exhaustive 
compendium of tools and techniques for put- 
ting the Earth-home in order. Whether a 
person seeks information on purifying pol- 
luted water or constructing swales for water 
cons.ervation and harvesting, on desalting 
soils in desertified areas or establishing recy- 
cling in a community, on earth-berming a 
dwelling for energy efficiency or creating a 
non-profit trust, it’s all found here. 

Some of Mollison’s ideas may seem 
environmentally risky. The use of non-native 
species in revegetation efforts may concern 
some ecologists. In workshops, Mollison lists 
plant species that can be used to confront 
specific problems, native or not, but states that 
within bioregions, designers need to study 
native plant and animal guilds and use the 
resultant knowledge in reforestation efforts. 
In the manual, Mollison writes, 

We are fast approaching the point where we 
need refuges for all global life forms, as well as 
regional, national, or state parks for indige- 
nous forms of plants and animals. While we 
see our local flora and fauna as "native" , we 
may also logically see all life as "native to 
Earth" . While we try to preserve systems that 
are still local and diverse, we should also build 
new or recombinant ecologies from global 
resources, especially in order to stabilize 
degraded lands. 

Startling to me was Mollison’s reliance 
on earth moving machinery as appropriate 
technology in the chapter on Earth working. 
The very machines that some would prefer to 
see immobilized here become tools for Earth- 
care. As a writer with a deep disdain for big 
yellow machines, maintaining that work 
which can’t be done using hand tools is likely 
damaging something, I had difficulty with this 
section. His rationale is no doubt that achiev- 
ing the reforestation of degraded land justifies 
a process using heavy machinery. 

Perhaps the most subversive information 
is contained in the last chapter. The Strategies 
Of An Alternative Global Nation. After 13 
chapters of specific tactics, Mollison presents 
strategies for social and economic change in 
society. 

For this reviewer, this book is both prac- 
tical and radical. Using concepts and tech- 
niques described in Permaculture I and n, 
Mollison’s previous works, my family has 
progressed a modest distance along that long 
road toward self-reliance. The beauty of this 
new work is that whether small scale or large, 
whether vegetating a naked city lot or revege- 
tating an overgrazed section, it documents 
strategies for restoring healthy ecosystems. 
What could be more satisfying to an Earth 
lover than freeing oneself from consumptive 
practices and earning a gainful living restoring 
hurting lands to a wild condition? 

. . .the end resuit of the adoption of permacul- 
ture strategies in any country or region will be 
to dramatically reduce the area of agricul- 
tural environment needed by the households 
and the settlements of people, and to release 
much of the landscape for the sole use of 
wildlife and for re-occupation by endemic 
flora. Respect for all life forms is a basic, and 
in fact essential, ethic for all people. 

Reviewed by John Patterson, Tucson, 
AZ. 

THE FOOL’S PROGRESS, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1988, 485pp., $19.95 hardbound. 

Larry McMurtry has called him “the 
Thoreau of the American West.” The New 
York Times Magazine speaks of his “out- 
rageous comedy” and “freewheeling will- 
ingness to be brash, irresponsibly satiric, 
happily excessive.” “The man,” pro- 
claimed The Bloomsbury Review, “quite 
simply is a master.” 

“The man” himself says he writes to 
provide “an antidote to despair.” He is 
Edward Abbey. Cactus Ed. 

Abbey is more than just a popular 
novelist and essayist, a sought-after 


speaker on the university lecture circuit, 
a thorn in the collective side of despoilers 
of wild lands, wildlife and human freedom 
and dignity; he is a thinking reader’s 
writer, a pathfinder, a master of descrip- 
tive prose who writes with symphonic 
eloquence of the West and its denizens. 
From his nonfiction masterwork, Desert 
Solitaire: 

June in the desert. The sun roars dawn 
from its track in space with a savage and 
holy light, a fantastic music in the mind. 

FVom the novel Black Sun: 

Each day begins like any other. Gently. 
Cautiously. The way he likes it. A dawn 
wind through the forest, the questioning 
calls of obscure birds. He hears the 
flutelike song, cool as silver, of a hermit 
thrush. 

While Ed Abbey in person is not the 
boisterous character he projects in print, 
but a quiet, modest man who prefers lis- 
tening to talking, he is nonetheless 
unique. A character. An iconoclast. The 
acknowledged wild card of Western liter- 
ature. A “gadfly with a stinger like a 
scorpion” (Wallace Stegner). “The origi- 
nal fly in the ointment” (Thomas 
McGuane). A man still “with the bark on” 
(Edward Hoagland). As often as his writ- 
ing is sensitive and eloquent, it is raw, 
bawdy, unholy. 

Of his seven novels and baker’s dozen 
nonfiction volumes, the most widely 
acclaimed are the canyon-country classic 
Desert Solitaire, an autobiographical ac- 
count of Abbey’s sojourn as a reluctant 
ranger in Utah’s Arches National Monu- 
ment (now Park); and The Monkey Wrench 
Gang, a rollicking “caper” novel of anarchi- 
cal ecological retribution. Both of these 
seem destined for eternity. 

Bom in 1927 on a “sidehill farm” near 
Home, Pennsylvania, Abbey graduated 
high school in 1944, then took to the road 
on thumb power for a summer of solo vag- 
abonding through the American South- 
west. He was just beginning to feel at 
home in the deserts, mountains and slie- 
krock canyons of the Four Comers states 
when the tail end of World War II de- 
toured him to Italy. 

On his release from the army, Abbey 
again came West, this time to attend the 
University of New Mexico. There he 
earned a bachelor’s degree, then - after 
spending a year in Edinburgh, Scotland 
as a Fulbright Fellow and writing a thesis 
entitled “Anarchism and the Morality of 
Violence” - won a master’s degree in 
philosophy. 

At the moment, Ed, his wife Clarke and 
their children live on the outskirts of Tuc- 
son, where he is a tenured professor of 
creative writing at the University of 
Arizona. Soon, however, they’ll relocate 
to near Moab, Utah, where they’re build- 
ing a log cabin. Today, Abbey is a success- 
ful, reasonably content man. 

But it hasn’t always been so. In his 61 
years of self-directed living, Cactus Ed 
has gotten - and given - more than a few 
bumps: married and divorced, married 
and widowed, jailed, hailed, and railed 
against. 

And now, with the release of The Fool’s 
Progress, Abbey retraces many of his 
past’s rocky trails in a semi-pseudo-au- 
tobiographical novel that is, in this 
reader’s opinion, his greatest work of fic- 
tion to date. The book’s protagonist, one 
Henry Holyoak Lightcap, late of Stump 
Creek, West Virginia, Albuquerque, 
Moab and Tucson, will seem immediately 
familiar to veteran Abbey readers. But 
while it’s fun attempting to sleuth out the 
hidden bits of personal fact in the weighty 
tome, the reader should remain aware 
that The Fool’s Progress is, in fact, fiction. 

And such a tale! 

The Fool’s Progress is as fat as a Bible. 
As unholy as a millionaire televangelist. 
It’s a freewheeling, time-traveling road 
book. A Catcher in the Rye all grown up. 
And it is hilarious. 

But Fool is more than comedy (both 
high and low): Its far-flung landscapes are 
brushed with all the glorious Technicolor 
vibrancy of Desert Solitaire. The closing 
scenes of Claire’s story evoke all the same 
feelings of helplessness, hopelessness, 
and pain that a younger Abbey painted 
so compellingly in Black Sun. 

And the closing pages, near the pur- 
ported end of Henry Lightcap’s long trail 
of wanderings - The Fool’s denouement 
- are so evocative of the saddest and most 
joyful possibilities of life, that this hard- 
case old critic - a cynical reader of fiction 
who’s willing to suspend disbelief only 
rarely and always grudgingly - broke 
down and wept. 

“My primary goal as a writer,” Abbey 


has said, “has always been to create some- 
thing funny enough and beautiful enough 
to move people to laughter and to tears. 
For all time. Or at least for the next 35 
to 40 years. That’s my notion of literary 
immortality.” 

Well, Ed, with The Fool’s Progress, 
you’ve done it. Again. 

While some readers and critics, timid 
or moralistic in their reading preferences, 
will find Henry Lightcap’s driving sexual- 
ity and raw vulgarity offensive, Fool is 
nonetheless a masterpiece. Moreover, as 
its subtitle proclaims, it is, indeed, “an 
honest novel.” 

-Reviewed by David Petersen, Western 
editor for Mother Earth News; editor of 
Big Sky, Fair Land: The Environmental 
Essays of A.B. Guthrie, Jr., and author 
of Among the Elk (both from Northland 
Publishing, 1988). 

(c) 1988 by David L. Petersen 

THE CASSANDRA CONFERENCE; 
Resources and the Human Environ- 
ment; ed by Paul Ehrlich and John 
Holdren; 1988; Texas A & M U Press, 
Drawer C, College Station, TX 77843; 
$14.95 paper; 330pp. 

The Cassandra Conference is an im- 
pressive collection of papers delivered 
by some of this country’s most important 
ecologists and futurists. It is named 
after a prophetess of Greek mythology. 
Cassandra’s gift of foretelling was un- 
erring but tainted in a peculiar way: Due 
to a curse laid upon her by the god Apollo, 
her warnings were ever ignored. Had 
they been heeded, Troy would not have 
fallen to the Greeks. Similarly, if the 
warnings of these scientists are heeded, 
humanity may not self-destruct. 

Among the most fascinating papers 
in this collection are the following: 
Garrett Hardin discusses human over- 
population, and laments the failure of 
demographers to adequately warn the 
world about the crisis. David Pimentel 
explains the inefficiency of fossil fuel 
agriculture. Analyzing the energy input 
to output ratio for com production in 
the US, Pimentel notes that human 
labor (as was common in the 18th cen- 
tury) yielded 11 kilocalories of com per 
kilocalorie of input; with draft animals, 
the efficiency ratio decreased to 6:1; 
with the highly mechanized system typ- 
ical of the 1980s, the yield is negative: 
2 kcal produced for 4 kcal consumed. 
Anne Ehrlich explains how the imposi- 
tion of temperate zone agriculture in 
the wet tropics and in arid regions has 
wreaked havoc on ecosystems and 
peoples in the Third World. Peter Raven 
discusses the biological wealth of trop- 
ical rainforests and how this relates to 
rainforests’ strong altitudinal zonation. 
John Harte reveals little-known dan- 
gers associated with acid rain, such as 
the particular vulnerability of salaman- 
ders and other amphibia to acidity, and 
the low pH of rain falling on the low 
alkalinity lakes of the western Colorado 
Rockies. Donella Meadows urges en- 
vironmentally conscious scientists to 
think of themselves not as Cassandras, 
predicting doom, but as modem Soc- 
rates, bringing clarity to a muddled “in- 
formation sphere.” Doom predictions, 
Meadows suggests, act as self-fulfilling 
truths. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 

DIET FOR A NEW AMERICA, John 
Robbins. 1987, available from Earthsave 
Foundation, POB 949, Felton, CA 95018- 
0949, $11.95 plus $1.50 postage (add $.66 
when CA state tax applicable), checks 
payable to John Robbins. 

It seems strange to review a book of 
which I’ve only read the last chapter, but 
I'm doing this very deliberately. The book 
is Diet for a New America and the chapter 
(“All Things Are Connected") is about the 
environmental effects of the livestock 
industry in North America. 

The rest of the book looks at issues such 
as: the suffering of animals raised for food 
in feedlots and factories; the chemical con- 
tamination of then- bodies, and the ill 
health that eating them brings to humans; 
the fact that only a small reduction in the 
amount of meat consumed in North 
America would free enough grain to feed 
the 60 million people who will starve to 
death this year (in starving, they strip 
their environment of whatever fertility it 
might still have - letting them starve is 
no solution to environmental crisis), and 
so on. I understand from people who have 
read the whole book that John Robbins 
writes eloquently and persuasively 
throughout. However, I intentionally 


avoid reading these other chapters so as 
to focus my undivided attention on a most 
neglected area: the environmental devas- 
tation caused by the livestock industry. 

As a rainforest conservationist, I had 
been aware that cattle were one of the 
main factors in the destruction of rain- 
forests in Central America and elsewhere: 
More than a third of Central America’s 
rainforests have been cleared for cattle 
pasture; 200 million pounds of meat are 
imported annually into the United States 
from pasture in Central America alone. 
I had celebrated an important victory last 
year when concerted action by US Rain- 
forest Action Groups and Earth First! 
forced Burger King out of Costa Rica, and 
BK agreed to use only domestic beef. 

But I’d not considered the following: 

^Livestock consume 80% of the com, 
95% of the oats, and 80% of the soybeans 
grown in the US. If people ate the grains 
instead of feeding them to livestock, only 
5% of this grain would be required. This 
would result in enormous savings in land 
- which could revert to the wild - water 
and energy. 

*Half of all water used for any human 
purpose in the US is used by the livestock 
industry - to irrigate grains later fed to 
livestock, to wash the untreated sewage 
from the feedlots and factories into rivers, 
etc. It takes 2500 gallons (10 tons!) of 
water to grow one pound of hamburger 
in the US. This water is heavily sub- 
sidised. If the subsidies were removed, 
this pound of hamburger would cost more 
than $35. 

*If this water were not removed from 
the aquifers, we would not need to mine 
them; they could remain a renewable 
resource. 

*If electricity and fossil fuels were no 
longer consumed to create and transport 
the agricultural chemicals used to grow 
the grains fed to the livestock, to pump 
the water, to operate the factory farms . 

. . then we could shut down every nuclear 
power plant in the US. 

*Three-fourths of the topsoil of the US 
has been lost in the last 200 years. It is 
presently eroding at a rate of several tons 
per year per human inhabitant; -85% of 
the topsoil loss is due to livestock. 

*More than 3 times as much meat is 
derived from formerly forested land as is 
derived from range land and this ratio is 
climbing every year: As grazing lands are 
destroyed by cattle, more and more 
forests are cut to replace them. So far, 
260,000,000 acres of US forest have been 
cleared to create cropland to produce a 
meat-centred diet. At current rates, there 
will be no forest left in the US in 50 years. 
For every person who switches to a pure 
vegetarian diet, an acre of trees is spared 
each year. 

The sense I got from this chapter was, 
first, that the livestock industry may be 
the single most important factor in the 
destruction of the environment in the US. 
If we were to change our diets to veg- 
etarianism (or only consume ecologically 
grown animal products, in which case ani- 
mal products would become expensive 
condiments), we would buy the time we 
need to deal with some of the incredible 
environmental problems that we must 
solve in no time just to survive. 

Second, it made me aware of the tre- 
mendous overlap between the concerns of 
two of the most radical and progressive 
groups in the US: the environmental 
movement and the animal rights move- 
ment. Previously I had seen very little 
in common between them. Indeed there 
has been more than a little hostility be- 
tween the two, especially where issues 
pitted the survival of wild populations 
against the welfare of individuals (e.g., 
what to do about feral animals destroying 
wild ecology). Now I realise that the cause 
of probably 80 or 90% of the suffering of 
individual animals in the US (factory 
farms and feedlots) is simultaneously one 
of the most massive forces of environmen- 
tal destruction. 

If this is so, then tremendous grounds 
for cooperation, for coalition building, 
exist between these groups. I am an en- 
vironmentalist. I am not an animal right- 
ist. But let’s work together to shut down 
the livestock industry, taking care of the 
bulk or our problems, and then perhaps 
discuss other issues where we don’t see 
eye to eye. Working together on this issue 
may help us to understand each other’s 
perspective and solve other problems be- 
sides. 

Finally, the chapter gave a new sense 
to the old adage of thinking globally and 
continued on page 32 
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acting locally. What could be more local 
than diet!? 

Here am I spending my life trying to 
stop forces outside myself from destroy- 
ing the world and now I discover .that it 
is my habits of breeding and feeding that 
are the main culprits. 

It’s not just the habits of the timber- 
barons and industrialists that must 
change, but our own too. And if we en- 
vironmentalists - the ones who know and 
care - can’t change, then how the hell can 
we expect change from the rest? If we 
can’t become the cutting edge of a real 
awakening, we might as well shut up and 
stay home. 

But please, don’t shut up and stay 
home, find the energy to deal with our 
crisis where it needs to be dealt with - 
everywhere simultaneously. Don’t project 
the problems “out there.” We have to deal 
with them in here too. It is our addictions 
that are, in the end, consuming the fossil 
fuels and trees, and thus destroying the 
ozone layer and creating the greenhouse 
effect; that are causing us to crowd and 
poison our sister species at a rate such 
that at least another one million species 
will be extinct by the turn of the century' 
- as many as have become extinct in the 
last 20 million years. 

For 15 years I had been the kind of veg- 
etarian who eats milk, cheese, eggs, etc., 
but no flesh. The power of the last chapter 
of Diet for a New America was such that 
as as I read it, all animal products fell 
from my diet. Painlessly. 

One of the most important realisations 
I gained from this chapter was of what 
Mahatma Gandhi called “Satyagraha,” 
Truth Force. It is not a matter of making- 
more sacrifices, being more dutiful, making 
enormous effort. It is a matter of inviting 
the Truth to work within us, of not resist- 
ing the Truth for fear of the enormous 
changes that it will necessitate in our 
lives. 

Read this book. 

-Reviewed by John Seed, Earth First! 
Australia contact. 


SECRETS OF THE OLD GROWTH 
FOREST, David Kelly, photographs by 
Gary Braasch, 1988, Peregrine Smith 
Books (POB 667, Layton, UT 84041), 
128pp, 94 photographs, $29.95 cloth. 

Perhaps the most picturesque introduc- 
tion to the old growth forests of the Pacific 
Northwest, for those who can’t actually 
visit them, is David Kelly’s and Gary' 
Braaseh’s book Secrets of the Old Growth 
Forest. The book is an enchanting photo- 
graphic and literary journey into the 2000- 
mile-long narrow band of predominantly 
coniferous forest which once stretched un- 
broken from Icy Strait in Southeast 
Alaska south nearly to what is now San 
Francisco, and which included many trees 
exceeding 300 feet in height. Kelly and 
Braasch produced this book in hopes of 
awakening people to protect the remain- 
ing 10% of the original forest. As the au- 
thors explain, the remnant primeval 
forest patches will be gone in less than 
50 years - after having evolved undis- 
turbed for 11,000 years following the last 
Ice Age - if Americans and Canadians do 
not quickly force the United States Forest 
Service, British Columbia Forest Minis- 
try, and their allies in the timber industiy 
to mend their ways. 

In the last two decades, forest 
ecologists - in particular two agency re- 
negades, Jerry Franklin, of the Forest 
Service, and Chris Maser, formerly of the 
Bureau of Land Management (his studies 
led to his departure) - have researched 
and disclosed many of the complex inter- 
connections of the Pacific Northwest old 
growth ecosystems. Yet, as Kelly and 
Braasch note, most Americans still have 
not even heard of old growth - hence the 
appropriateness of their book’s title. Here 
are a few of the arboreal secrets which 
they skillfully present: 

Red Tree Voles spend all their lives in 
the canopy of old growth Douglas-firs, ex- 
cepting on those rare occasions when 
predators threaten them - whereupon the 
tiny mammals are apt to leap to the 
ground, landing unharmed and scurrying 
away after 50 feet or more cf free-falling. 
The voles depend on Doug-fir needles 
both for food and for nest material. 
California Red-backed Voles, in contrast, 
find their food on the ground and on fallen 


logs, in the form of mushrooms that are 
the fruiting bodies of mycorrhizal fungi. 

Many of us have read of how fallen trees 
store water, stabilize and nourish soils, 
and provide den sites for wildlife, but few 
of us can comprehend how teeming with 
life is a downed tree. Consider what be- 
falls a giant on the forest floor: 

Maser and Trappe list a “grossly 
simplified” series of animal-plant-nutri- 
ent minisystems that occur, one after the 
other, within the log over hundreds of 
years. First come animals that eat the 
fallen tree and open it to the outside world 
so that nutrients can begin to move 
around: wood-boring beetles, carpenter 
ants, termites and ivood-tunneling mites. 
They open pathways for microorganisms 
that grow on the fallen tree: bacteria, 
yeasts and ambrosia fungi. Next, come 
animals that eat such microorganisms: 
springtails, mites, and ambrosia beetles. 
Live plants, such as western hemlock and 
huckleberry, that form specific symbiotic 
relationships with fungi, come next; both 
the plants and the fungi root in the wood 
as it is opened up and begins to fragment. 
Animals that eat. animals - pi-edators - 
enter the log's system whenever they find 
a food supply and the right access: mites, 
spiders, pseudoscorpions, centipedes and 
salamanders roam and hunt in galleries 
prepared by other bisects. Last come ani- 
mals that eat dead plant and animal mat- 
erial and animal feces: earth worms, 
mites, millipedes, isopods, earwigs. 

All of these teeming populations be- 
come food for vertebrate predators - birds, 
small mammals, even bears. 

All these activities release nutrients 
that have been stored within the tree dur- 
ing its life... (pp.43-4) 

Nor is a log in a stream without its 
myriads of guests: 

Midges are among the early colonists 
in such logs. They tunnel into the outer 
layers and create entry for algae and 
microbes which, in turn, feed grazing in- 
sects. Shredders, such as caddis flies and 
stone flies, familiar to trout fishermen, 
ingest wood that has been softened by 
fungi. Scrapers, such as the mayfly, and 
raspers, such as snails, eat not only the 
soft wood but also the assemblage of mi- 
nute organisms, called the periphyton ., 


that grow on its surface. Over decades of 
colonization by fungi, oxygen slowly in- 
vades the softened wood; finally earth- 
worms penetrate. 

Many more insects use the roughened 
wood for shelter than consume it, includ- 
ing boring semi-aquatic beetles and fly 
larvae. The galleries they open up are 
used again and again by insects that do 
not bore, such as the crane fly. Net-spin- 
ning caddis flies, who filter food from the 
water, find such textured wood surfaces 
ideal for attaching their nets. 

Fish not only consume these insects 
and their preda tors, but rely on the pool- 
forming ability of the forest for shelter 
from storm run-off and for temperature 
control (p.45) 

These are but a few of the manifold and 
diverse interrelationships which charac- 
terize the heaviest forests in the world 
(typically over twice the biomass per hec- 
tare as that of tropical rainforests!). With 
its clear text and stunning photos, Secrets 
of the Old Growth Forest should prove to 
be an ideal tool, especially in libraries and 
classrooms, for edifying lay persons and 
arousing concern for old growth. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 



Support wildlife by wearing environmental t-shirts. (10% of profits go to environ- 
mental groups.) Many designs. $9.95 each. Heavyweight 100% cotton t-shirts in 
S, M, L, XL, in white, blue, silver, yellow. Sweats also, $21 .45 each. 

FREE CATALOG. 

JIM MORRIS Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PO Box 831 DEPT E29 Share the Earth! 

Boulder, CO 80306 
(303-444-6430) 


WILDLIFE T-SHIRTS 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW MONTHLY NEWSPAPER 
FOR MOAB, GRAND COUNTY AND SOUTHERN UTAH 


THE CANYON COUNTRY 


ZEPHYR 


The Zephyr is a monthly publication of news, 
opinion, information and entertainment for everyone 
with an interest in Moab and the magnificent 
Canvonlands that surround it. Each issue contains 
stories, interviews, opinions, cartoons, and features 
about the people, places, political melodramas, and 
raging controversies that have lea many to say, "It’s 
never dull in Moab." Subscribe to The Zephyr, 
edited and published by Jim Stiles. 


P.O. BOX 3 


MOAB, UTAH 84532 


'801) 259-"'"~’3 
(First Issue; March 16) 


Annual subscription: eleven issues including a double 
summer issue: $12.00. (Until May 1 as an introduc- 
tory offer. $10.00.) 










SAVE THE WORLD ~ 

* A co-operative environmental boardqame 

Ages 13 — 130 

• EDUCATIONAL • INSPIRATIONAL * 

it’s three minutes to midnight. The world is in danger. The Ecomafia is poisoning the land, the water, 

ey re kiiilinc the krill, swiping the ice slashing and burning the jungies. ripping out the ozone and 

jburyina unspent death in leaky chambers beneath your feet. They re turning up the heat and playing Dr. 
I Frankenstein with DNA. They're ready to drop the Big One. 

But thev haven't reckoned with you — or vour fellow ecomaaicians. You and your crew have a baa 
cf tricks up your sleeve — everything from backvard compost piles to nvdrogen -powered iet packs and smoa 
blowers to fill the holes in the ozone (aver, Asona is vour message, but you' re no stranger to the blade Gaia's 
not going down without a fight, as long as you ana vour team are around. 

' Win the good guys win? Or will the cuckoo toll the chimes of Armageddon? 


The clock ticks forward. 

It's up to you. 

20% OFF to EF! readers! Send $18 ($16 + $2 shippinq) 

EONGERS , P.O. Box 84366, Los Angeles, CA 90073 

For further information, send SASE. 


to: 
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! Use ftecvcled I 

I ^ % Paper 

™ Send for cur FREE CATALOG of. | 

* note cards • typing paper * computer Daper i 

* stationery * copy paper • printing paper j 

•- the U S . we tnrow away /? ot the entire world produc ion 
of paper, ’’hat's iGO ciilion oounos a year going to the dump. 

. Earth Care gives you me opportunity to choose recycled 
| paper Our oaoer -s. eauai in quality to non-recycled paoer. 

I p:us :? requires iess energy to oroduce, stops waste, and 
| sa/es trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of cur notecards ana stationery. Help us change 
tne American waste ethic. 

Earth Care Paper Co. 

100 S. Baldwin. Dept. 301 Madison Wl 53703 (608) 256-5522 


THE WOLF 

SPIRIT WILD ALASKA 

[i \ i 
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Help protect Alaska's wolves, 
wild predators and unique 
wildlife. Stop aerial wolf hunts, 
predator control and other ex- 
ploitation of wildlife in Alaska. 


Join 

THE ALASKA 
WILDLIFE 
ALLIANCE 


$25 annual membership 
donation (tax deductible). 

For merchandise, membership 
information or sample newslet- 
ter contact: 


Necky Sea Kayak For Sale 
Arluk III with accessories. Like new, 
must sell. $1400 or best offer. Call 
203-628-6627 in CT. 


TRANSFORM YOUR 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, San 
Francisco, CA 94127 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 


The Job Seeker specializes in environmental 
and natural resource vacancies nationwide. 

Two issues per month list employment 
opportunities from private, local, stale, and 
federal employers. A three month trial 
subscription is only SI 5.00. Subscribe today! 
Send check or money order to; 

The Job Seeker 

Dept A, Rt 2 Box 16, Warrens, Wl 54666 
) 



KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) ^ f 

the 

p sa vE l rm 

FOR— Southwest 
Box 1115 


Flagstaff. AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES. AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER , 


in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


THE ALASKA WILDLIFE 
ALLIANCE 
P.O. BOX 190953 
ANCHORAGE, AK 99519 
907-277-0897 

(a non-profit organization) 

"Spirit of Wild Alaska” T-shirts $10 
ppd. in Silver, Red, Aqua, Burgundy, 
Light Blue, Medium Blue. Turquoise. 

I Lavender, Pink. Yellow. White. Crew 
neck sweatshirts $20 ppd. in Red. 

I Heather Gray, island Blue and 
! Raspberry. Hooded sweatshirts with 
j handwarmer pockets $25 ppd. in 
j Red. Heather Gray. Island Blue and j 
| Pink. Sizes: Adult S.M.L.XL 


I 

ADVERTISE IN 

EARTH FIRST! 

| Reach thousands of refined minds with 
| your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $ 150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2 ! U inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $ 2.5 extm charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
he returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for ah additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF. 1 POB 5871. Tucson, AZ 85703. 


MEET OTHER ECOLOGY- 
MINDED SINGLES through 
the Concerned Singles News- 
letter. Nationwide. Since 
1984. Free sample: Box 555-B, 
Stockbridge. MA 01262. 

fr i £ yv di s of f We. wolf 
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BU.V A T-SHIRT! 

help send th£ b.c. wolf action qroup 
to Canada. th\s winter to protest the 
government- sponsored two If jolt. 


Order frorv\: 


friends of the wolf 

p-O- box 328 <c 
missoula, mt 

pi£AS6 specify 

short sueve (j$io.oeJ or lon$ sleeve ($i3-oc) 

Color blacL or royal blue ui/ white iccc 
Or tan, silver, or turquoise vo/ reel 

s?*£S.- small, methum, large, extra, 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Hart ‘ 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 


DEAR NED LUDD. 

Dear Ned 

I stumbled across a Forest Service worker 
taking core samples of trees with a iarge gimlet 
(they do this to determine age and hence suita- 
bilityforcutting). The gimlet impressed me as 
being perfect for tree pinning and perhaps 
superior to the bit and brace method for the 
following reasons: 1 ) It produces a core which 
can be partially reinserted after pinning to 
cover up the deviltry; 2) It’s absolutely quiet 
and seems as efficient as a bit and brace; 3) It 
has a “legitimate” purpose which might be 
useful in a pinch as an alibi (“I’m doing a 
science project, Mr. Pot Commando, and need 
core samples from this stand.”). 

I didn’t want to ask the Freddie too many 
questions lest he become suspicious. Do you 
know where such a gimlet can be purchased? 

— Bored Stiff 

Dear Bored 

Seems you stumbled on the same technique 
suggested by Vecchio Silva in the last install- 
ment. Check his letter. The Ecodefense 
Supplement will have additional details on 
using the increment borer for tree pinning. 
Any readers with information on the use of the 
increment borer, or expert opinions on its 
value in immunizing trees from saws, please 
writeNedLudd at my new address — PO Box 
5 141, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

—Ned 

Dear Ned 

Do you really want to destroy a dam? It is 
easy to do. The government did considerable 
research in WW2 and developed a very effec- 
tiveway. PutdynamiteorTNTinawaterproof 
and weighted container. The amount of explo- 
sive would depend on several factors — size 
and thickness of concrete dam wall, depth of 
water at base, etc. But 500 pounds would do 
most dams. Set your timer, light your meas- 
ured fuse or whatever. Drop the package into 
the water against the inside (reservoir) face of 
the dam and let it sink and detonate. Bye bye 
dam. 

— Frog 

Does anyone out their have expert comments 
on this technique? 

— Ned 

Dear Ned 

Monkeywrenchers should be on the alert for 
“dirt detectors” found in some newer big yel- 
low machines. Apparently they detect the 
presence of dirt in the oil, gear and hydraulic 
systems. At first glance, they don’t appear to 
be filters, but they are. One filter for each 
lubricant. On top is a gauge which reads: 
CHANGE, OK, or BYPASS. They are easily 
observable from the cab and are probably 
checked often. Take the time to remove the 
filter, which entails unscrewing at least four 
nuts and pulling off the metal casing. Toss 
filter far away and replace casing. 

— Gremlin 

Dear Ned 

We have been going to department stores 
which sell fur coats and taking a big stack of 
postage paid charge account applications. We 
write inside “Stop selling fur coats” and some- 
times enclose anti-fur flyers. They pay post- 
age. We do this once a week. 

— Animal Liberation Front 

ECODEFENSE SUPPLE- 
MENT DELAYED 

Because of the demands of other work at Ned 
Ludd Books, production of the ECODE- 
FENSE SUPPLEMENT has been delayed 
until spring, 1989. This gives ecodefenders 
more time to send in field-tested techniques 
and untested wild ideas alike for inclusion in 
this important book. Please send your revi- 
sions, improvements, corrections, additions, 
etc. to the techniques and security tips con- 
tained in ECODEFENSE to Ned Ludd 
Books, POB 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703. Mate- 
rial received by April 1, 1989, will be in time 
for inclusion in the SUPPLEMENT. 
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Dear Ned 

When you want to create a stoppage in a 
culvert, measure the diameter and cut 4 pieces 
of two by four to three quarters of the opening 
size, or slightly larger. Now form a picture 
frame and pin three comers with one bolt each. 
Obtain a 4" damp to adjust the fourth comer 
during installation. Younowhaveajamframe 
across which you can hang net or nail up cross 
pieces. 

— Sand Man 

Dear Ned Ludd 

So, you want to inoculate a tree, huh? Well, 
we do it nice and clean. First, take the spokes 
off your old beach umbrella and cut them into 
10" pieces with a high quality hacksaw blade. 
Next obtain about 2' of half inch pipe and a box 
of washers that press fit the spokes and also fit 
the inside the pipe. Now, sharpen one end of 
the darts and press 2 washers on the other end 
about 2" apart. You will now need a pipe 
reducer coupling (1/2" x 1/8”) and you will 
need to borrow a small C02 fire extinguisher. 
Unscrew the fogger nozzle and attach the 
barrel to the valve assembly on the tank. Insert 
a dart and happy landings. 

— Vemer 

Dear Ned 

Although the big political year is past, now is 
the time to make plans for the next time the 
Republicrats clutter up the landscape with 
signs. Political signage is of necessity flimsy, 
made of cheap materials and short-lived dyes. 
The conscientious political commentator can 
speed up natural processes with the applica- 
tion of common household bleach. Not only 
does this remove the offending verbiage, but, 
when dry, leaves a pristine white surface for 
more appropriate elucidation. Applied lo- 
cally, bleach can be used as an effective ed- 
iting tool, preparing the fertile surface for the 
germination of seeds of the imagination. A 
sponge on a stick can be used effectively to 
reach otherwise inaccessible advertising, to be 
replaced by editorial comment delivered by 
means of a remote controlled spray can. Best 
of all, should you be temporarily detained by 
the local constabulary, a bottle of Clorox 
leaves no incriminating ring around the collar. 
— Concerned Customer 

Dear Ned Ludd 

At the end of WWII, my college opened a 
research facility to study terminal effects 
(destroying things). Gradually, this facility 
has become completely isolated from the 
campus and has become a multi -million dollar 
affair dominated by the Navy and private 
defense corporations. The facility occupies a 
large piece of lower to upper Sonoran/Chihua- 
huan Desert. The once beautiful landscape is 
now decorated with the remains of fighter 
planes, tanks, jeeps, and twisted pieces of 
metal. Besides being an eyesore, many areas 
of the site have been contaminated with ex- 
tremely high levels of radiation. The facility 
receives huge sums of money to conduct its 
business, none of which benefit the school. It 
has been rumored that the budget for one local 
auto parts company is $150,000 per month! 
From my observations, I believe that many 
regulations are being violated at this facility. I 
would like advice on how to squeeze this 
facility like a zit from the face of the earth. 

What laws should I cite to obtain records in 
order to reveal specific instances of improper 
use of funds? How can I force the facility to 
clean up the wasteland they are creating? If I 
knew what the regulations are, I could point 
out violations to the school authorities. 

— EP 

Dear EP 

1 suggest you contact Citizens' Clearing- 
house for Hazardous Wastes (POB 926, Ar- 
lington, VA 22216 703-276-7070), Environ- 
mental Action (1346 Connecticut Ave, NV/, 
Suite 731, Washington, DC 20036 202-833- 
1845), Environmental Policy Center (218 D 
St. SE, Washington, DC 20003 2 02-544-2600) 



or Natural Resources Defense Council (122 
East 42nd St, 45th Floor, NY, NY 10168 212- 
949-0049) for advice. If the Environmental 
Protection Agency is back on the job with a 
new head, they might even be willing to do 
something. 

— Ned 

Dear Ned 

Recently I found out that one can be identified 
by a technique of reading pressure releases in 
their footprint. Everyone, including our four- 
footed friends, leaves a minimum of 65 pres- 
sure releases that can be used like fingerprints 
to identify an individual. Right now there is 
only one expert at this, but for purposes of 
fighting evil he is teaching the program to the 
FBI. We can hope this technique is never used 
against ecodefenders, but it may not hurt to 
explore the possibility and its solution. 

— K Kog 

Do any of you readers know anything about 
this ? 

—Ned 

Dear Ned 

You requested info on numbers of loggers 
killed in commercial timber cutting. The 
Faliers’ andBuckers’ Handbook of the Work- 
ers Compensation Board of British Columbia 
reports that for 1971-80 there were 175 fatali- 
ties, an annual average of 17 for field logging. 
This does not include mill accidents. In 1980 
alone, there were 41 fatalities. Tree spiking is 
clearly a safer occupation than tree cutting. 
— Lorax 

Dear Ned 

Last year in Washington state, 28 men died 
while working in logging operations. In most 
cases, employers have been cited. Union 
representatives blame deaths on company 
demands for increased production in a shorter 
time. A news report from Forks, Washington 
(the “Logging Capital of the World”), says 
that one logger in six will have his career 
ended with a fatal or crippling injury. The 
loggers ought to be complaining about the 
companies who own them, more than about 
tree spikers. 

— Gimlet 

Monkey wrenching 
News From Around 
The World 

EMETIC HITS SNOW BOWL The Evan 
Mecham Eco Terrorist International Conspir- 
acy (EMETIC) used acetylene torches to cut 
ski-lift poles at the controversial Fairfield 
Snowbowl ski area on the San Francisco Peaks 
near Flagstaff, Arizona, late in October 1988. 
The Peaks are sacred to both Hopi andNavajo 
nations in northern Arizona. Expansion of the 
facilities has been hotly opposed by members 
of the tribes and by environmentalists. Au- 
thorities said that the monkeywrenchers had 
hiked in over the mountain to attack the ski 
area, thereby eluding security people stationed 
to protect the chair lift. Other damage to the ski 
area also occurred. 

At a November 1, 1988, press conference, 
Fairfield Snowbowl general manager Norm 
Johnson offered a $25,000 reward for the 
EMETIC saboteurs. He said, “I feel iikel’m in 
Nicaragua or somewhere.” 

EMETIC (which does not appear to be con- 
trolled by former Arizona Governor Evan 
Mecham) previously damaged ski lift poles in 


October 1987 and felled power lines to contro- 
versial uranium mines on the south and north 
rims of the Grand Canyon earlier this fall. 


SUPERIOR NF SPIKED - Minnesota 
ecodefenders spiked numerous trees and de- 
commissioned two road graders in early No- 
vember 1988. The Superior National Forestis 
undertaking massive clearcutting and 
roadbuilding plans on the best Gray Wolf/ 
abitat in the lower 48 states 



SMOKEY MISUSED IN WYOMING - The 
Greys River District Ranger, John Newcom. 
in late October 1988 denounced a Smokey the 
Bear poster displayed around the Bridger- 
Teton NF. The fire prevention message on an 
“official” Smokey poster had been replaced 
with a different message — one presenting the 
real Forest Service. Freddie Newcom didn’t 
like it and warned that whoever did it “may 
find themselves at legal odds with the federal 
government.” Monkeywrenchers reportedly 
fled the state in droves after the tough talk. 


OZ LOGGERS WORRY ABOUT FIRE 
CONTROL - Last year, loggers in the Austra- 
lian state of Victoria claimed that mon- 
keywrenching of logging equipment was a 
threat to Victoria’s ability to fight forest fires. 
They also said that tree spiking was “getting to 
the point now where you could almost de- 
scribe it as commonplace.” 


BOUGAINVILLE POWER TOWER 
BOMBED - Native landowners bombed an 
electricity transmission tower to shut down 
operations of the huge Panguna copper mine 
on the island of Bougainville, part of thenation 
of Papua New Guinea, in March 1988. The 
attack caused a major sell-off of shares for 
Bougainville Copper on the Australian stock 
exchange and an emergency session of the 
Papua New Guinea Cabinet. 

SPIKING HITS ONTARIO - Some 300 
trees in Thornton Ba le s Conser v^iinn-Araa 
i mmediately north of Toronto w ere spiked in 
December, 1988. The Lake Simcoe Conser- 
vation Authority, ignoring the protests of local 
conservationists, had approved cutting about 
30% of the trees in the area, partly to prevent 
trees from falling across trails and injuring 
hikers. The spikers identified themselves as 
“Earth First.” . 


SPIKING BLAMED FOR FEWER MARI- 
JUANA BUSTS - Ed Few, a Forest Service 
law enforcement specialist for Oregon and 
Washington, blamed tree spiking for a lower 
seizure rate of pot plants in 1 988. Few said in 
December, 1988, that “Had we not been hav- 
ing to deal with environmental activists and 
tree spiking we would have been able to do a 
better job m dope eradication.” He said that 
Freddie Pot Cops were spending considerable 
time investigating tree spiking. 


NAILS IN WISCONSIN TREES CAUSE 
FOR COMPLAINT - The Daily Press in 
Ashland, W’isconsin./ eported in No vember o f 
1988 about a logger’s efforts to get bowhur- 
ters not to drive nails into trees to support their , 
deer hunting stands. Not only do nails in trees ' 
present a danger to saw milis, but they rum the 
value of fine veneer iumber, logger Ton. 
Welch claims. 


Editor's note: Please send any news clippings 
discussing monkey wrenching or related ton- 
ics to Ned Ludd, POB 5141, Tucson AZ 
85703. 
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* ON THE ROAD TO CADILLAC 


SATYAGRAHA 


■from The Bar Harbor Suite (1987) 


I think you can tell saints, 

not by their miracles and thin faces, ysta^ 

but by their smiles. ItR 

I'f v -is?* "'x 

St. Francis, I think, grinned 1 '1 

from ear to ear . 

at a sunbeam or a tree-frog, 
at a child or a pope. 

The Buddha smiled and is smiling still 
from Katmandu to Riverside Drive. 

The whales smile 

beaming serenity in man-made-charnel seas, 
diving and dancing around our bloody factory ships, 
singing their mantras 

while we dissect their kidnapped children, 
living and loving gently 
through our poisons and wastes and wars; 
imprisoned, patiently playing our games; 
never repaying us in kind. 

They are finally winning us over. 

Gandhiji would have loved it. 


perched atop 
pink granite 
i’m caught 

two peregrines 
playing in wind 

the tiercel skies • 
wings like scythes 
parting the air 
he waits 

on his mate 
wings over 
in a fierce 
swoop 

raspy cackles 
as they clasp 
talons 

roll about 
& break away 
again 

slate & ice 
reckless alchemy 
of arctic air 

quick in their 
bearing 

straight 
to the south 

i stare 
after them 

stare 

until 
only air 
remains 

air & 
the after- 
image 
of their 
passage 


THE REVOLUTION AT THE ZOO 


Trained to bark, the seal sings 
Falsetto near the closing time. 

The penguin sprouts most comely wings. 
The gator carpets over the slime. 

Sing long and loud, sing every way, 
“Long live the revolution!” 

The leopard casts a bust in clay. 

The chimp perfects his elocution. 

Gregory McNamee 

Tucson 


Paulette Callcn 
Nutle y 


CHINESE LOVE LETTERS 
WRITTEN 

IN THE BEACH SAND 
WERE MERELY 
FOOT TRACKS 
LEFT FORGOTTEN 
BY 


BETWEEN EVERY PINE TREE 


a door opens 
Brewer's blackbirds 
fly in 

with Clark’s nutcrackers 
black and white 
the sky over 
glacier point 
sparks pinsparks 
stars moving 
in an arc 
across the dark 
the match in your hand 
lights your pipe 
moon soft light 
full 

sky tune 
my life is a wide song 


RECENT 

SEA GULL PARTY 


Lorenzo 

Sonora 


The crow, we see his likeness 
moving inside the circle of dancers. 


CONDOR 

Freedom 

These days one must chain oneself to freedom 

Linked to the caravelles of cities 

Carousels of suburbs middle-distant 

Along the pinyon 

Of one, sole moment 

Wheeling 

In search of death 

So alive 

Only the taste of death can keep it near the Earth 
Break open the bonds to atom-shouted factories 
Broken through the chains to nuclear needles 
Threatening space 
To be free 

Must be bound to the bondage of the Mother 
Earth her body we are poised in milk-soil 
Shooting herbs up through Her hair-pores 
Beyond scheming science to a single formula 
Etched on the soil by carrion ripe with 
Dream worlds, myths in death - the sunrise 
Unexpected in the middle of endless 
Death now bright red, white underwing, condor 
Pinions breaking chains in the ruby sunrise 
Past the badlands of evolution gone macabre 
Thoroughly beyond the greatest human intellect 
Flies one condor free! Mother, make us all free! 

Peter Bralver 
Sherman Oaks 


DON WALSH 

Alexandria 


Peter Kilgore 
Maine 


HAWK’S EYES 


slide down 
sides of trees 
feather chill June 
mountainsides 
doited with snow 
tracks leading to 
holes, edges 
hawk tilts and 
drops 200 feet 
a mink makes for 
the shoreline’s 
melting ice 

Tom Zelman 

Stevens Point 


ENVOY 


o(d Buzzard, old turkey vulture of my spirit 

eat up that which dwelling on pain Brings 

eat up the dross 

eat up the dead 

eat up the useless 

eat up the wasteful 

eat up the cancer 

eat up the anti-life 

eat it up mercilessly 

Oh scavenger of joy 

discover the food the too proud would leave Behind 
that we may grow stronger 
circling again 

flying higher Kirk Lumpkin 

Oakland 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 

In our last two issues we ran descriptions of all of the books we offer for sale. Please 
refer to that list until we run a complete listing again. Note in the title listing below those 
books marked with, an asterisk (*). They will no longer be sold by us after we sell those 
copies we have on hand. If you want to order any of these titles, please do so white we 
still have them. First come, first served. Although all of these to-be-dropped books are 
important and well worth reading, we need to pare back our list in the interest of 
economy and space, and also to make room for new books which we wish to offer for sale 
during the coming year. 

All prices below are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, FOB 2358, Lewiston, 
ME 04241 . Good reading! 

NEW BOOK 

DIE UNIVERSAL-SCHRAUBEN SCHLUSSEL-BANDE by Edward Abbey. The 
German translation of the original Oko-Thriller, The Monkeywrench Gang, for those 
who can’t get enough. Ed says it's a real bargain: "It's a lot longer in German." Signed 
by the author. 440 pages, paperback, $12 postpaid ($12.50 postpaid for foreign orders). 



NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First!.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg 
Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar chords are 
included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er to sing along 
with our minstrels or to play the songs yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid, 
$4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus shipping for prepaid 
wholesale orders of 5 or more). 


ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkey wrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and Bill 
Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 308 
pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, $topping ORVs, 
Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stop- 
ping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, 
Security . . , and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams, and 
cartoons. $ 1 3 .50 postpaid. (Important Note: Ned Ludd Books and the Earth F irst! Jour- 
nal are now separate entities. While the EF! Journal will continue to sell Ecodefense 
to readers and wholesale it to local EF! groups, all commercial wholesale orders must 
go directly to Ned Ludd Books, POB 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703.) 


/■ THE FOOLS PROGRESS “An Honest 
Novel” by Edward Abbey. Signed by the 1 
v author . Hardcover, 48 5 pages, S2 2. - 

THE'TVTONKEY^VRENCH GANG By 


HOW NATURE WORKS “Regenerating 
Kinship with Planet Earth” by Michael J. 
Cohen (a different M ike Cohen than the author 
of “The Pathless Way”). 263 pages. $12.50. 


Edward Abbey. $6. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Signed for Earth First! by Cactus Ed, himself. 
255 pages, hardcover, $28. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Paperback, $4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS “Edward 
Abbey Reads From His Work” 2 cassettes 
(2hrs.52minutes). S18.50postpaidfirstclass. 
BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. $9 
THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 


ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM ‘The 
Biological Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900” 
by Alfred W. Crosby. Index, references, 
maps, illustrations, 368 pages. $13 
SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS 
“Practicing Deep Ecology” by Bill Devall. 
224 pages, bibliography. $12.50. 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Ses- 
sions. 263 pages. $11.50 
THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. $14 


Defense of the American West” by Edward THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM By 

Abbey, lllustratcThy"Iirrr5tiTes) $ 1 (J~~ — -JJavid Ehrenfeld. Index, references, 286 

ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE Bv pages. $12.50 


EdwardA bbev. $9 — 

HbArNfTTJF LITTLE RAIN* By Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. $8 
*FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES By Charles 
Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. 
Hardcover. $22.50 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
“Documentary of an Extinction” by David E. 
Brown, with a foreword by Frank C 
Craighead, Jr. Hardcover. $22. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST “The 
Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor, $11 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised 
edition, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom Dale. 
$13. 

OVERSHOOT “The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change” by William R. Catton, 
Jr. Index, glossary, references, 298 pages. $12 
THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 


TROPICAL NATURE “Life and Death in 
the Rain Forests of Central and South Amer- 
ica” by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. $9 
THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. $16.50 
STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. Special 
discounted price of $6.50 
TAME WILDERNESS By Dennis Fritzin- 
ger. $6. 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and En- 
counters in Wild America” by Michael Frame. 
Originally priced at $18.95. Signed by Mike 
Frame. Hardcover. $12 as a special forEFSers. 
WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The Story 
of the National Forests” by Michael Frame. 
$10 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. $9 

*THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art Of 
Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. $18.50 


FEAR AT WORK “Job Blackmail, Labor 
and the Environment” by Richard Kazis and 
Richard L. Grossman. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 

♦EARTH FIRST “The Struggle to Save 
Australia’s Rainforest” by Jeni Kendell and 
Eddie Suivids. 167 pages, color photos, 
hardcover, $25 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX “Rapture 
of the Deep” by Dolores LaChapelle. 382 
pages, index, footnotes, bibliography, over- 
sized. $24.50. 

EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapelle. 
$15.50 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers. $3.50 
A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 
Leopold. $9 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY AL- 
MANAC “Interpretive & Critical Essays” 
edited by J. Baird Caliicott. $14.50 
* ARCTIC DREAMS By Bany Lopez. $6 
♦OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry Lopez. 
$16.50 

*THE SNOW LEOPARD By Peter Matth- 
iessen. $5 

♦NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. 
$4.50 

♦SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
437 pages. $11.50 

♦A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By Far 

ley Mowat. $5.00 

♦THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN “A 
N aturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. $10 

WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND By Roderick Nash. $13.50 
♦REFORMING THE FOREST SERVICE 

By Randal O’Toole. 250 pages, graphs, 
tables, notes. $18.50. 

ENDANGERED RIVERS “And the Conser- 
vation Movement” by Tim Palmer. 40 full- 
color photographs by the author. 316 pages, 
index, references, appendices. $15. 
DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY 
WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 
♦JAGUAR “OneMan’s Struggle to Establish 
the World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan 
Rabinowitz. $22.50 

CADILLAC DESERT “The American West 
and Its Disappearing Water” by Marc Reisner. 
$11 

♦FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE 
THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Aiam Ma- 
laysia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). Illus- 
trated, 5 10 pages. Proceeds to SAM, the lead- 
ing conservation group in the Third World. 
S20. 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 

“Reflections on the National Parks” by Joseph 
L. Sax. S9.50 

♦OUT OF WEAKNESS “Healing the 
Wounds That Drive Us to War” by Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. 320 pages. $13. 
♦PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. $1 1.50 
DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edi- 
tion by Paul B. Sears. Hardcover. $20. 
THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN “To- 
wards a Council of All Beings” by John Seed, 
Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Ame Naess. 
Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. 128 pages, refer- 
ences. $9.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY “An Evolu- 
tionary-Ecological Perspective” edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. 395 
pages, index, bibliography. $26.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY “The Sci 
ence of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by 
Michael E. Soule. 584 pages, index, bibliog- 
raphy. $29.50 

THE OLD WAYS By Gary Snyder. $5.50 
♦THE SPIRAL DANCE By Starhawk. $12 
♦THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace 
Stegner. $10 

ZODIAC “The Eco-Thrilier” by Neal 
Stephenson. Paperback, 283 pages. $9 
THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND By 
Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. 44 pages. $7.50 
WALDEN By Henry' David Tnoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” 303 
pages, $7.50 

THE EARTH SPEAKS “An Acclimatiza- 
tion Journal” edited by Steve Van Metre and 
Bill Weiler. 187 pages. $10.50. 
WILDERNESS VISIONARIES By Jim 
dale Vickery. $12. 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION “Con 
serving the Diversity of Life” by Edward C. 
Wolf. 54 pages, index. $4. 


MAPS 


We are offering several fine US Geological 
Survey maps — all suitable for wall mounting, 
as well as being necessary reference tools for 
wilderness activists. Prices listed are post- 
paid. Maps are mailed folded (although they 
can be sent rolled for an extra $2 per order, 
except for the Wilderness System map ). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM This full color, large 
map (40" x 25") shows all designated Wilder- 
ness Areas by agency in the US (including 
Alaska and Hawaii), plus a list of all the 
Wilderness Areas by state with their acreages . 
Scale is 1:5,000,000. Information is current to 
January' 1987. Rivers, state boundaries, and 
major cities are also shown. Comes folded — 
rolled copies are not available. S3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGETA- 
TION A beautiful multi-color map showing 
106 different vegetative types in the US. This 
is the Kuchler Ecosystem Map the Forest 
Service used in RARE II. The reverse side 
shows Alaska and Hawaii and offers a fairly 
detailed essay about the map and potential 
natural vegetation. A National Atlas Separate; 
scale is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19") $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi-color 
map showing the 25 major forest types in the 
United States including Alaska and Hawaii. A 
National Atlas Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28" x 
19"). $3.25. 

FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas Sepa- 
rate, 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"), showing Na- 
tional Forests, Grasslands, Parks, Monu- 
ments, Wildlife Refuges, BLM lands, mili- 
tary, Indian Reservations, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, etc. in different colors for all 50 states. 
$3.25. 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST 
LANDS A splendid color map of Alaska with 
shaded relief, rivers, lakes, elevation points, 
communities and roads. The National Parks, 
Preserves, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, 
Wild & Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas 
designated by the December 2, 1980, Alaska 
National interest Lands Conservation Act are 
shown, as are the Tongass and Chugach Na- 
tional Forests. 24" x 18". $3.25. 



THE BIG OUTSIDE 
Nears Publication 

Dave Foreman and Howie Wolke have 
completed work on their book, The Big Out- 
side, and it has gone to press. It will be 
available mailorder through the Earth First! 
Journal in the March issue. This landmark 
book is a descriptive inventory of the large 
remaining roadless areas in the lower 48 
states. Over 360 areas are included — every 
roadless area over 100,000 acres in the West 
and 50,000 acres in the East, regardless of land 
ownership. Also featured are chapters on the 
need for large size in ecological preserves and 
discussing the factors that threaten wilderness 
in America. The book will be illustrated with 
location maps and bl ack & white photographs . 
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Austin Lounge Lizards 

“Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country satire, superbly produced. 
Includes smash songs such as: Saguaro: Pflug- 
erville: Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker): 
Kccl-Whic: Chester Woolah; Hot Tube of 
Tears; Old & Fat <x Drunk: The Car Hank Died 
Ir.; and much more. SS postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards 

“Highway Cafe of the Damned” 

The Lizards drop to new depths with therr 
seccna tape featuring the title song: Com- 
husker Refugee; Industrial Strength Tranquil- 
izer; Wendell The UncolaMan; Acid Rain; I’ll 
Just Have One Beer; Dallas, Texas; The Bal- 
lad of Ronald Reagan; When Drunks Go Bad; 
Jalapeno Maria; Get A Haircut, Dad; The 
Chester Nimitz Oriental Garden Waltz. S9 
postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney 

“I Had To Be Born This Century” 

Darryl is a singin’ fool and organizing dynamo 
who has taken the North California Coast by 
storm and earned the eternal enmity of Charlie 
Hurwitz and MAXXAM. His first smash 
album includes: Earth First!: Where Are We 
Gonna Work When The Trees Are Gone?; 
Chemoble Blues; My Stereo Comes From 
Japan; It’s CAMP; Eel River Flood Of ’86; 
Give ‘Em Hell, Sally Bell; Big Mountain Will 
Not Fall; Dave Foreman Called On Tire Ice 
Age This Year; Mosquito Party; and more! 
Liner notes with words included. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the artist’s magical 
worldview, set to the music of man and the 
music of nature. A return to awareness and 
sensitivity, to our wild and true selves, alive 
and free. Gary Snyder says “Full Circle is a 
surprising experience; archaic, fresh, future; 
wild, refined, all at once. Which should be no 
surprise — that’s how the real world is — my 
respects to Lone Wolf Circles.” 27 poems. $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Primera” 
Live recordings of the Deep Ecology Medi- 
cine Show featuring Wolf’s primal poetry 
backed by a variety of musicians. Well engi- 
neered, this tape captures the spirit of a road 
show and makes you want to go out and do 
something. $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” 
You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of 
Dakota Sid at the Round River Rendezvous. 
Now you can purchase his cassette featuring 
For the Birds, Eagle Song, High Flyin’ Tune, 
Endangered Stranger, The Condor at the 
Western Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl 
Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s for 
the birds — and all you bird lovers, too. $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “No Mercy” 

Dakota Sid’s latest (and best! ) album features 
the powerful song, “Greenfire” created on EF! 
roadshows along with the hit of the ’ 87 Round 
River Rendezvous “ft’s All Bullshit!” Also 
includes Their Brains Were Small And They 
Died, It’s All Right Kid, Expanding Universe, 
Redwood, 2187, The Seed, Smoke, No Mercy, 
Trouble Deep, and Nirvana City Blues. $10 
postpaid. 

Mark Graham “Natural Selections” 

Intelligent, funny, misanthropic music with a 
twisted bluegrass flavor. Some great picking 
on songs like: I Can See Your Aura (And It’s 
Ugly), I'm Working On The Food Chain, 
Have a Nice Day, Life is Hard When You’re 
Dumb, Their Brains Were Small and They 
Died (he wrote it), and more. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, 

Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Greg Keeler’s marvelously satiric first album 
pokes fun at everything worth poking fun at in 
the West. Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana, 
I Don’t Waltz (And She Don’t Rock’n’Roll), 
Drinkin’ My Blues Aw ay, Miles City’ Buckin’ 
Horse Sale, Latter Day Worm Fisherman, 
Fossil Fuel Cowboy, Montana Cowboy, Cold 
Dead Fingers, Last Great American Cookout, 


I Call My Mama Papa, Good Morning Sailor, 
Make Bucks Get Rich, Roll On Missouri. S9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 
Greg’s encore and just as biting. Includes 
Little Bitty Bugs, There’il Come A Revolu- 
tion Talking Swee, Bye & Bye, Facilitators 
From The Sky, Talking Interface Blues, Old 
Friends And Lovers, Big Budget Woman, 
Church Bells, Ski Yellowstone, Idaho, Death 
Valley Days, Dark Clouds. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” 
Keeler returns with an all new album: Bad 
Science Fiction, Cow College Calypso, Do 
Not Ask, Montana Banana Belt Cowboy, 
Nuclear Waste Blues, Is The Ouzle Stupid?, If 
Bears Could Whistle, Nuclear Dioxin Queen, 
What’s Left Of The West, OdeTo Rough Fish, 
Take Me Back, Duct Tape Psalm, Modem 
Problems Dancing. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Post-Modern Blues” 
Ohmigod, he’s back. Includes: P-U-B-L-I-C 
L-A-N-D-S, Post-Mod rrr Romance, Swiss 
Army Beatitudes, Rain Forest Rider, Give Us 
Fiber, Ryegate Montana Testicle Festival, 
Lament of the Laundromat, Lady Please Drive 
Me Back To Oklahoma ‘Fore I’m Driven To 
Tears, and others. $9 postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, "The 
best cowboy singer I know is a girl, Katie 
Lee." Katie Lee is a superb folksong historian 
and interpreter, a fine musician, a former 
actress, a pioneer river runner { the 3rd 
woman to run all of Grand Canyon), a fighting 
conservationist ( she was one of the few fight- 
ing the construction of Glen Canyon Damn), 
and one of the few of whom it can be honestly 
said — a legend in her own time. W e‘ re proud 
to offer four of Katie's fine folk cassettes. 

Katie Lee “Colorado River Songs” 
Katie writes, “In the late ’50s and early '60s, 
protesting anything the Wreck-the-Nation- 
Bureau did to our rivers was like putting out a 
forest fire with an eyedropper. Nobody was 
listening. The fact that NOW the Barry 
Goldwaterand Stewart Udall types are ‘sorry’ 
doesn’t make me feel one bit better — their 
gross mistake is still my sorrow. GLEN 
CANYON IS GONE and will stay gone until 


someone blows up that heinous dam or the 
great old Colorado gets mad enough to kick its 
ass downstream. Most of these songs were 
written before, and in protest of, those life- 
killing plugs and have survived to be added to, 
re-arranged and parodied by river runners. A 
few are new. They are LOVE SONGS to a 
truncated Grand and to those glorious canyons 
over whose bones the unenlightened multi- 
tudes race on a freeway of stagnant water." 
$12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

T welve new songs about the old West, written 
in the folk tradition. These songs remind us of 
some of the things we should try to keep from 
slipping away. Includes: Wreck-The -Nation 
Bureau Song; Bert Loper; Ridin’ Down The 
Canyon; Fenced; and others. 60 minute cas- 
sette. $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and disappear- 
ing West. Includes: A Cowboy’s Prayer; Old 
Dolores; The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose 
Cuervo; Empty Cot in the Bunkhouse; The 
Ballad of Alferd Packer; and more. 90 minute 
cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful bal- 
lads about the souls, lives and loves of women 
who made The West and its men! Includes: 
House of the Rising Sun; The Sisters of the 
Cross of Shame; The Hooker (written by Tom 
Paxton); Casey’s Last Ride (written by Kris 
Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia City 
Fire Company; and more. S12 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington 
State environmental singer/songwriter Dana 
Lyons. Includes title song. The Company’s 
Been Good to Me, The Stars Will Always 
Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Animal” 

Dana’s long-awaited second tape is finally 
out. For anyone who has heard him at a RRR, 
you know he’s one of the finest musicians and 
songwriters in the country. For those of you 
who haven’t heard him yet, you’ll just have to 
buy this tape. Includes: RV, Building One In 


My City, I Am An Animal, I Saw His Body, 
Music Off The Moonlight, Timebomb, The 
Tree, OEO When Will The Work Be Done, 
and others. Si 1 postpaid. 

Mokat “Ckarcut Case Of The Blues” 
Mokai is an original EF! tree-climber and 
accomplished blues guitar picker. His first 
album includes: California Condor; Coin’ To 
The Wilds; Wild Places; Springhead Blues; 
Pollution Blues; Clearcut Case Of The Blues; 
Goddamn The Forest Service; Earth First! 
Now (What Did I Say?). $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Bill Oliver’s first inspiring, witty and rollick- 
ing album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty' 
Paper. Pretty Trees, It Cans Were Nickels; 
Shoppmg Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail 
Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends 
“Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has rearranged his fine “Better 
Things To Do” cassette with the addition of 
seyera! new songs including Turtle Island; 
Champ! (with the Austin Lounge Lizards); 
and Rio Grande Valley. Also includes Muir 
Power To You; Better Things To Do; Get 
Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); 
Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; Grand Canyon 
Rendezvous (by Glen W aldeck); When I Look 
Into The Sky; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “AH Life Is Equal” 
Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices in 
music today. The lyrics and music to her songs 
are haunting and profound. Includes: Sweet 
Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest 
Song ; I Feel the Forest; Time in the Forest; and 
more. $8.50 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends 
“Earth First!” 

From Australia, John has done more to launch 
the global rainforest movement than has any 
other single person and has become one of the 
leading developers of the Deep Ecology phi- 
losophy. His first album of Aussie music 
includes: Extinction, Handful Of Timber, 
Ballad Of Mt. Nardi, The W'ater Song, T anka 
Toys, Solomon Island, Killing Of The Trees, 
The Future Is In Our Hands, and more $9 
postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
“Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of 
the successful defense of the Nightcap Rain- 
forest in Australia in 1979. One half music 
including “Take Your Bulldozers Away," 
“Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian 
environmental songs. The rest of the tape is 
live action recording from the blockade. $10 
postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis’ debut 
album in EF!, writing, “It is popular for its 
funny political ramblings, tunes that seem to 
have hitchhiked here from the sixties, the s oles 
of their feet black from walking city sidewalks 
and kicking idealistic coals back into the 
philosophical fire.” S9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 

“Spirit Is Still On The Run” 
Walkin’ Jim’s deep voice and wilderness- 
inspired lyrics will send shivers up your spine 
and launch a howl in your heart. Includes: All 
Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; 
Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; Yellowstone 
Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $11 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoitz “Forever Wild” 
Walkin’ Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles 
across the wilds of the West. These songs were 
written in the wilderness and are sung with his 
incredibly deep and resonant voice. Jim’s 
second album includes: The Brand New 
Grand Canyon Suite, The River Song, Just A 
Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen To The Wmd, 
Wolf Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your Heart, I 
Walk With The Old Ones, Green and Grow- 
ing, Forever Wild. Includes liner notes. SIX 
postpaid. 
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Wilderness books from 
American Geographic Publishing 


Montana’s Bob Marshall Country by Rick Graetz 

More than 125 color photos and many black and white prints help illustrate the story of the most mag- 
nificent expanse of wildlands in America. 208 pages provide a detailed guide to this inspiring country. 
$10.95 

Montana’s Continental Divide by Bill Cunningham 

This beautiful volume takes you on a spectacular 600-mile journey along Montana’s Great Divide. It 
starts with the ridges of Glacier National Park, moving into the Bob Marshall area, through mining 
country around Butte and winding through most of southwestern Montana. Maps are included. 170 
color photos, 112 pages. $13.95 

Montana Mountain Ranges by Rick Reese 

A beautiful guide to where the major ranges are, how they influence the state’s geography, mountain 
wildlife, geology and vegetation, and a range-by-range description. More than 150 color photos. 104 
pages. $13.95 

Oregon Mountain Ranges by George Wuerthner 

With 140 color photos and individual chapters on Oregon’s five major ranges, this book shows the di- 
versity of the state. Other chapters cover the mountains’ geology, weather, vegetation and wildlife. 

104 pages. $14.95 

Washington Mountain Ranges by Robert Steelquist 

The natural and human history of Washington’s mountains, with 120 color photos to show their spec- 
tacular beauty. It offers a clear, non-technical description of the ranges’ geology, natural resources and 
human history. 104 pages. $14.95 
Wyoming Mountain Ranges by Lorraine Borrney 

Light, easy-to-read text and incredible photography reveal the geology, vegetation, and wildlife of 
Wyoming. 160 striking color photos cover the state’s vast open spaces. 104 pages. $14.95 
Wyoming’s Wind River Range by Joe Kelsey 

The best of the best mountain country in the Rockies. The Wind River Range includes 23 peaks rising 
above 13,000 feet, most within nine miles of each other. Over 100 color photos, along with the natural 
and human history of the region. 104 pages. $14.95 

Vietnam: Opening Doors To The World by Rick Graetz 

Different from the other books presented here, but still a collection of amazing natural beauty. This is 
the first book to pictorially explore the enduring land that is Vietnam. More than 270 stunning color 
photos create a guided tour of a tropical country that has been all but closed to travelers from the West. 
160 pages. $17.95 


American Geographic Publishing puts out some of the finest wilderness photo books 
available, many by frequent EF! Journal contributor George Wuerthner. Now their 
Publisher, Rick Graetz, has made a special offer to benefit Earth Firs!. 1 Order (through us) 
any of the books listed below and 40% of the price will go to further the work of the 
Journal. 


Adirondacks, Forever Wild by George Wuerthner 

Both a guidebook for visitors and a book to savor at home, this is an enthusiastic introduction to the 
Adirondack Park, the nation’s largest state park. With a map, historical photos, 122 full-color photos, 
and nontechnical prose, Wuerthner describes all aspects of this “land of superlatives." 104 pages. 
$15.95 

Alaska Mountain Ranges by George Wuerthner 

The definitive photo book on Alaska’s mountains. It captures the landscape of the unique ranges 
across the biggest state, along with the plants, animals and people that inhabit them. 104 pages, with 
over 100 color photos. $15.95 
Beartooth Country by Bob Anderson 

An exploration of the “Roof of Montana” — the Absaroka and Beartooth Mountains, where 24 peaks 
tower above 12,000 feet. Read of early-day explorations and climbs, grasshoppers frozen in glaciers, 
pink snow and the renowned outlaw hideouts. 112 pages, 160 photos. $13.95 
Greater Yellowstone by Rick Reese 

The first comprehensive look at Yellowstone National Park as the center of an enormous ecosystem 
stretching across 10,000 square miles and encompassing Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks. 104 pages, 160 photos. $13.95 
Idaho Mountain Ranges by George Wuerthner 

A comprehensive overview of Idaho’s mountain ranges, from the most renowned to the hard-to-reach. 
Geological formation, flora and wildlife are put into the perspective of Indian and white use of the 
land, past and present. The text divides the state into eight regions and details the ranges in each. 150 
color photos, 104 pages. $14.95 


Order direct from Earth First! 


OVERGRAZING SLIDE SHOW 

A new slide show, “ The Eating of the West”, graphically displays the devastation 
of Western public lands at the hands (and hooves) of the livestock industry. 
The show consists of over 100 high-quality slides from National Forests, National 
Wildlife Refuges, and BLA1 lands which portray the shocking magnitude of 
the problems caused by grazing. The slide show comes with a written script 
and is rented at cost, $10. Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on grazing are 
also available. Please include with your order the name and phone number 
of a contact person, and the date you need the show along with alternate 
dates. Orders must include street address for UPS delivery. “The Eating of 
the West” was funded by donations to Lynn Jacobs and the Earth First! 
Foundation. 


CRACKING OF GLEN 
CANYON DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 16 mm movie of Eaiih First! cracking 
Glen Canyon Damn in 1081 starring Ed Abbey and Johnny Sagebrush. An 
inspiring and humorous introduction to the Earth First! movement. Rental 
fee of $30 for showing to groups (includes shipping fee); $5 (shipping only) 
for EF! groups. Note: rental only; not for sale. Orders must include street 
address for UPS delivery. 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund 
a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 30tf for an address correction and won’t forward 
your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you’ve got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, FOB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241 

Here’s $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here’s $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here’s $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here’s $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Address — 

City State •Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are w'elcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson know's that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 
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CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either wood- 
land or desert camo, 100% cotton or 
mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap - the 
fist and “Earth First!” in black ink on a 
tan cotton cap with either cloth or mesh 
back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3” diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 



EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

1989 CALENDARS FROM 
DREAM GARDEN PRESS 

The wilderness calendars from Dream Garden Press are rightfully considered 
to be the finest nature calendars produced in the world today; moreover, Dream 
Garden is owned and operated by Spurs Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First!. Buy your 1989 calendars (for yourself and for gifts) from Earth 
nrst. so the beauty portrayed on your wall can be defended with the money 
from your purchase. 

Grand Canyon National Park 
Shenandoah National Park 



T-SHIRTS 


All calendars are $10.50 postpaid 





LOVE IT OR 
1£a ve IT alo^ 



NKD LUDD BOOKS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on a light 
clue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($13 postpaid) or long sleeve ($16 postpaid) or 50- 
50 french cut ($12 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” slogan. Art 
by Susan Van Roov. 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee's popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the message 
“AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very coioriui 4-color 
design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Am Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake! 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 cotton/poly blend. S10 postpaid. 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long lasting 
white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. ^Starred 
bumperstickers are multi-colored with 
designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red. white A blue US flog) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

With "Ved Lurid ” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS "BEER" 



Trli 

uLDSWiEBS 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkey wrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T 
for night work. S10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($13 postpaid) or 
black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” in black 
on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, 
too! Oniy color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 postpaid. Be sure to specify kid’s when 
you order. 


TOOLS 

John Zaeiit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the mon- 
key wrench and stone club crossed. Biack design on tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T (blue only 
in S & M sizes). $10 postpaid. 


< urwiT ><3 

Bn teyi* " < - : .-n irith team 

-:SERT RARER 

bru/iu rea lettering - a .sticker with maun usesi 

DEVELOPERS (JO BUILD IN HELL! 

Jude umi red lettering. i2 for <ot 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 

i with MonkeywrenchlWar Club logo) 


Almost F REE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are printed 
in cheap paper (very difficult to remove ■ 
and look great on certain signs throughout 
the West. We have a large quantity avail- 
able. and will happily send you some if you'll 
cover the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE 
for two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, 
or write to inquire about larger volumes. 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 

WELFARE RANCHING 


Te Ned Ludd Books logo ot tne manner jjcvzaizc 

vords "Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan 1 00% cotton oeu »- 
T shirt. S10 postpaid. 


FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal or fuschia 100% 
cotton Beefy-Ts. $12 postpaid. 

DON’T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words “Earth First!”. Back side has off-road tire 
track and “Don’t Tread On Me”. Amazing full color snake seems ready to lunge off of 
watermelon (pinkish) shirt. 100% cotton Beefy-Ts. $15 postpaid. 


IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS MINE, 
YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON. TOO! 

f Important note: Thin bumpersticker is - hopefully! - not. for 
your own vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on a jacked- up m 
muscle wagon you find in the local shopping center parking lot. 
Don't get caught! 'These stickers are constructed out of cheap 
paper with permanent adhesive to maximize the difficulty of 
removing them. Special price: 12 for $5!) 

VI ALT HUS WAS RIGHT 

VIUIR POWER TO YOU* 

mile ana black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

blue woms with blue, green <& white globe ) 

ATI RE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

'Mth "Med Ludd" logot 

IL AND BEARS DON'T MIX 

•■‘tit bear logo) 

Y YOUR RENT 
ORK FOR THE EARTH 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
•TOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

KELNU KS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 

' red w brawn with bear & no ski area design) 

- \VE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
s. ' K OCR WILD COUNTRY 

■ '!' i LEARC’UTTING 


BVER1 T HK DOMINANT PARADIGM 
THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 


•TE GREEN 

T rows 


i EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM j 

Make checks out to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!. POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. Please allow three to five ; 
J weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street address so we can ship by UPS. T 
; First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting ! 
; for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a • 
1 hurry, give us a second choice of colors anci when you need it bv. Orders from outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency • 
J and include extra for shipping. ; 
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Race for timberlands under way 


Developers Take Dead in Northeast 10 Million 

owned water utility, purchased in 1987, Gold- 


by Jamie Sayen 

A once in a lifetime opportunity to 
convert upward of 10 million acres of pri- 
v atdy owned forests in the Northeast to public 
lands is being squandered. The Diamond land 
sale of one million acres (EF!, May 1988) in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York, has presented an historic chance to re- 
store vast tracts of the Northeast to ecological 
health. Unless defenders of biodiversity act 
now, business and politics will squelch this 
opportunity. 

Currently, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont — an area of 33.5 million acres 
— have only a little over one million acres of 
public land. More than 80% of Maine (a state 
with 22 million acres) is privately owned 
commercial forest. The largest contiguous 


tract in the Lower 48 with no year-round 
inhabitants is inMaine, yet only 1 10,000 acres 
in Maine are federally owned. 

Last year’s Diamond sale is only the 
beginning. Even industry supporters ac- 
knowledge that the long-term industry strat- 
egy is to sell as much as 10 million acres by the 
end of the century. Aside from the timber 
firms themselves, only developers and the 
federal government can afford to buy the 
lands. The story is still unfolding. It could 
have a happy ending, if the public demands an 
appropriate answer to the questions “what are 
the needs of the land?”; and “how can we 
restore the biodiversity of the Northeast?” 
INDUSTRY EXODUS 

Why was Diamond International (DI) 
selling its land? Those familiar with 


Maxxam’s takeover of Pacific Lumber, and its 
liquidation of the remaining fragments of pri- 
vately-owned redwoods in California to pay 
off junk bonds, will recognize a pattern here. 

In 1982 British corporate raider “Sir” 
James Goldsmith purchased DI for $240 mil- 
lion in a leveraged buyout. He probably only 
had to pay one-tenth of the sale price, while 
banks and investment firms loaned the rest. 

What made this deal possible was that 
the book value of DI’s assets was $315 mil- 
lion, and by selling the assets. Goldsmith was 
able to pay off his creditors and turn a 200% 
profit within two years. After selling DI’s 
paper mills and corporate headquarters, he 
transferred its 1.5 million acres of timberland 
to a Cayman Islands holding company, which 
General Occidentale, France’s privately 


smith then put one million acres in the North- 
east on the market. 

In the Winter 1989 Amicus Journal , 
Robert Anderberg writes: “Paper companies 
may be avoiding the purchase of timberland 
since a large investment in a low-yield, long- 
term commodity may lower their price/eam- 
ings ratio [which determines a stock’s price] 
and makes them, too, a more likely candidate 
for takeover and dismemberment.” 

Foreign competition, intense stock- 
holder pressure to have timberlands show a 
profit, corporate raids, aging technology of 
mills in the Northeast, increased competition 
from more efficient and modem mills in the 
South and Midwest, and a corporate view of 
land as nothing but an “asset” to be turned to 
cash are the major pressures on industry to sell. 
Another factor is the declining health of the 
forests after centuries of abusive logging. 


Sunshine Timber Sale Threatens RNR Wilderness 


by Harry Orchard 

The “Sunshine Timber Sale,” in 
Idaho’s Salmon National Forest, is a particu- 
larly offensive project that was originally 
scheduled to take place three years ago. The 
project would involve the construction of 
about 25 miles of new roads, and the logging 
(in the first of what undoubtedly would in- 
clude many timber sales) of approximately 5 
million board feet of old-growth Ponderosa 
Pine and Douglas-fir. All this would take 
place in the drainage of Big Deer Creek, a 
'ributary of Panther Creek near Cobalt, Idaho. 
Big Deer Creek is a virtually roadless drain- 
age, nearly 20miles long, which rises near the 
Bighorn Crags within the Frank Church - 
River of No Return Wilderness, die largest 
t2.36 million acres) designated Wilderness 
Area in the lower 48 states. Unfortunately, in 
the legislation establishing the River of No 
Return Wilderness (RNR) only the upper 
portion of Big Deer Creek was included within 
the Wilderness boundaries, Alt of the lower 
ooriionof Big DeerCreek. as well as the entire 
drainage of the South Fork of Big Deer, are 
outside the RNR boundary, despite the fact 
mat the excluded area is not separated from the 
designated Wilderness by any roads, and is as 
•wild as the official Wilderness. 

When the Sunshine Timber Sale was first 
announced in the early 1980s, it was opposed 
by a variety of individuals and organizations. 
Initially, the Idaho Department of Fish and 
Game objected. The Big Deer area is rich in 
wiidiife, particularly Bighorn Sheep, Elk, 
Black Bear and Mountain Lion. In addition, 
the creek is a major tributary to Panther Creek , 
which :n turn is a major tributary of the Salmon 
Rr or. Sedimentation in Big Deer Creek 
caused by logging could adversely affect the 
commercially valuable sport fishery (espe- 
cially S ceelhead ) in the Salmon . This would be 
especially unfortunate in view of the fact that 
5"h populations in Panther Creek have only 
recen lly begun to improve afi ter being virtual 1 y 
wiped out in the i 940s and 56s by a chemical 
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spill (a by-product of the mining industry) in 
one of its tributary creeks. In addition, it has 
been many years since domestic livestock 
(other than occasional packstock) have grazed 
in the Big Deer drainage, and portions of the 
area have probably never been grazed by live- 
stock. 

The Department of Fish and Game based 
their objections on the fact that the ridges on 
the north side of Big Deer Creek provide 
crucial habitat for Bighorn (both winter and 
summer range) and summer range for Elk, 
which would be disrupted by road construc- 
tion and logging. The Forest Service cleverly 
defused this argument by a quick switch of 


plans that eliminated most road construction 
and all cutting units on the north side of Big 
Deer, while increasing the number of cutting 
units on the south side to compensate. That 
this was simply a ruse to mollify Fish & Game 
was virtually conceded to this writer by one of 
the Salmon’s foresters. According to this 
forester, the important thing for the FS was to 
achieve the initial road entry into the Big Deer 
drainage. A few years later, they would offer 
the trees on the north side of Big Deer as a 
timber sale. 

Other opponents of the Sunshine Sale in- 
cluded residents of Panther Creek (who are 
continued on page 5 


Foresters project a shortage of spruce and fir in 
Maine in the early 21st century. 

The development boom of the past 
decade has caused the price of land to sky- 
rocket in the region. Industry is finding that 
the value of land for development (especially 
in choice spots like iakeffonts ) surpasses the 
Sand’s value as a timber holding. Many com- 
panies, especially inMaine, are identifying the 
so-called highest and best use (HBU) lands 
and putting them on the market. 

In May 1988, the Maine Times re- 
ported that 223,000 acres owned by Boise- 
Cascade. Georgia-Pacific, and the Penobscot 
Indian Nation were for sale. Two tracts (of 
continued on page 6 



Benedictio: May your trails be crooked, winding, lonesome, dangerous, leading to the most amazing view. May your 
mountains rise into and above the clouds. May your rivers flow without end, meandering through pastoral valleys tinkling with bells, 
past temples and castles and poets’ towers into a dark primeval forest where tigers belch and monkeys howl, through miasmal and 
mystenous swamps and down into a desert of red rock, blue mesas, domes and pinnacles and grottos of endless stone, and down again 
into a deep vast ancient unknown chasm where bars of sunlight blaze on profiled cliffs, where deer walk across the white sand 
beaches, where storms come and go as lightning clangs upon the high crags, where something strange and more beautiful and more 
full of wonder than your deepest dreams waits for you beyond that next turning of the canyon walls. 

So iong. 


-Edward Abbey 
1928 — 1989 
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A VIEW OF THE VORTEX 


March 6: Another vicious rumor 
about Dave Foreman is being circulated, 
and needs here to be dispelled. This one 
has it that Dave, having retired from the 
Journal, is now available for musical 
performances at Earth First! events. 
Those of us who know Dave well fairly 
shudder at the specter. As well put a love- 
sick donkey on stage and listen to it bray. 

However, it is true that Dave and 
others on the Speakers Bureau are ad- 
dressing increasing numbers of con- 
cerned persons nationwide, and that many 
of EF! ’s finest minstrels are now on tour. 
This bodes well for the movement, for one 
of the best ways to inspire a new local 
group or rejuvenate jaded activists is to 
host an Earth First! road show. Our Bul- 
letins each issue provide road show 
schedules. Bob Kaspar, compiler of our 
Directory, offers information on EF! 
speakers. 

Direct activists should study this 
issue’s reports by Jamie Sayen, Harry Or- 
chard, and Reed Noss. Their articles show 
that readers’ letters and tools are needed 
now in the Northeast forests, Salmon 
National Forest, and Florida National 
Forests. 

Also particularly timely is Mike 
Roselle’s Direct Action Fund report, 
which should convince our readers that 
their donations to DAF are well spent 
DAF will soon mail its annual EF! fund- 
raising appeal. They are sending it early 
this year so as not to conflict with the local 
groups’ fund-raising letter. 

As DAF coordinator, Mike is help- 
ing organize an international day of pro- 
test against ozone destruction for the 19th 
anniversary of Earth Day. Additionally, 
Mike is working with the Rainforest 
Action Network on a tropical timber 


campaign. Next issue will feature an 
article on this new EF!/RAN campaign. 
Meanwhile, those with information about 
the tropical timber trade should send it to 
Mike at his DAF address. 

Likewise, Tom Skeele is nearing 
completion of a research project for next 
issue, and seeks information from read- 
ers. The project concerns Coors, so if you 
know examples of Coors’s misdeeds 
(aside from their labeling of their bever- 
age as “beer”), send them to Tom (address 
in Directory). 

Incidentally, in our last issue we 
failed to change the masthead to reflect 
the new status of the Journal. Earth First! 
is no longer a publication of Ned Ludd 
Books; rather it is an independent non- 
profit business. 

As part of our ongoing refinement 
of the Journal format, we begin with this 
issue making BIODIVERSITY UP- 
DATES a regular feature, henceforth to 
be known also as the OBITUARIES. 
Equally grim, we begin a new column, 
“The Human Horde” by Tom Stoddard, to 
address population issues. With next is- 
sue we will begin an attempt to list recent 
major EF! actions that are not otherwise 
described. Due to our inability to provide 
detailed accounts of more than a few 
actions, we ask local groups to send us 
news clippings and a sentence or two 
mentioning all actions they’ve held but 
about which they are not writing articles 
for us. Such a list will help EF!ers every- 
where know which issues are being ad- 
dressed by which groups. 

Surprisingly, some local EF! ac- 
tivists have admitted a hesitancy to write 
articles for us, feeling they are incapable 
of producing readable accounts. This is 
pure, unadulterated hog swill! Any activ- 


ist should be able to write a brief and 
informative report on a group’s issue and 
action. Sheorheneedonlyremembertwo 
fundamental rules for proper prose: 1) 
Eschew surplusage (Twain, 1894). 2) Do 
not affect a breezy manner (Strunk & 
White, 1959). 

Writers who prefer a more benign 
interpretation of these rules might con- 
sider the new journal Live Wild Or Die. 
Several rebels plan to begin producing 
this promising publication soon, and they 
aim to avoid the heavy editing forced 
upon the EF! Journal by space limita- 
tions. For information on this noble effort, 
see the LWOD ad in our last issue. 

Two philosophical articles in this 
issue invite special mention. One that will 
inspire much thought is S. Eddy’s sequel 
to his 1987 article on overpopulation. 
Like his prior piece, this is an inquiry into 
the human condition. His exploration, 
which leads him to posit Homo sapiens as 
a detritovore, may induce some to study 
conservation biology and ecology, as 
well as anthropology, to seek the proper 
place of our species in Nature (that is, 
those willing to assume that we do have a 
proper place). One possible path leads us 
to see Homo sapiens as an edge species. 
Reading the writings of ecologists such as 
Reed Noss and George Wuerthner in the 
Journal, one may be stricken by the com- 
mon ground we share with “opportunistic 
weeds.” Humans apparently have fa- 
vored edge habitat since descending from 
the trees and venturing onto the savannah, 
and our population continues to grow 
most rapidly in the areas we have dis- 
turbed most severely (and conversely, for 
the causal relationship here is, of course, 
reciprocal). 

But I digress (Twain, 1869). 

Renowned conservation biologist 
Michael Soule also confronts the human 
condition in his essay in this issue, sug- 
gesting that the very type of educational 
effort so many conservationists make 
may be powerless to move people to work 
for biodiversity. Soule’s article is sober- 
ing, for it calls into question the common 
assumption that an informed citizenry is 
the key to solving environmental crises. It 
implies that an experience revolution, not 
an information revolution, will be needed 
to convert the ordinary citizen to Earth 
First! ’s mission. 

To conclude this breezy column, a 
thank you is due. Thank you Julia Swan- 
son, Nancy Zierenberg, Kat, Bill Oliver, 
Dave Foreman, and Ed Abbey for an 
Earth First! rally (March 4 in Tucson) so 
inspiring that it may even accomplish in 
part its aim: the designation of 19 million 
acres of Wilderness in Arizona. In par- 
ticular, Ed earned our warmest gratitude 
and heartiest laughs with a reading from 
his riotous chapter on the Round River 
Rendezvous in his upcoming sequel to the 
Monkey Wrench Gang . Let us rejoice: 
Hayduke is alive and well and petrifying 
Freddies! 

— John Davis 

A late postscript: It’s true, Ed 
Abbey has given his body back to the 
desert he loved. Our photo is from his last 
public appearance, March4. The quote is 
from his preface to the reissued Desert 
Solitaire. The Journal's next issue will 
feature a tribute to Ed. 
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Dear SFB: 

So I see that some snot-nosed suburban 
teenager who traded in his Iron Maiden tee- 
shirt for an EF! model burned down the Dixon 
Livestock Auction. No doubt this was the 
work of a transplanted Easterner or a put-up 
job, since a native would know that: 

1) The Dixon auction sells primarily 
sheep and hogs, which don’t graze public 
lands in the Northern California region served 
by the auction; 

2) Sheep and hogs in Northern California 
are raised by family farmers, not big corpora- 
tions; 

3) The private lands owned by the family 
farmers are under intense pressure for devel- 
opment, and it doesn’t take much to push them 
over the edge and sell out; 

4) Sheep in Northern and Central Califor- 
nia spend most of their time grazing crop 
residues. 

In short, I think this was a stupid move by 
someone who didn’t think out the true conse- 
quences of their action. We need to support 
small farmers and owners of rangeland in 
California to help them resist the pressure for 
development. I’d rather hike through a sheep 
ranch than a Mother Lode Megadevelopment 
retirement community. 

On a different butrelated topic, I’d like to 
plead for a little honesty from EF! and critical 
evaluation of the proper relationship of EF! to 
the puppy -loving animal rights movement. As 
an example, I would offer the immense dam- 
age done by feral horses and burros in the 
GreatBasin and Mojave Deserts. Feral horses 
(not “wild”) are every bit as weedy and foreign 
to sagebrush country as are cattle. If you’ve 
hiked Death Valley, or the Panamints (where 
there are no cattle or sheep), you know how 
destructive they can be to water and grazing 
critical to bighorn sheep. They range higher 
and further from water than do cattle and thus 
are much more destructive of wildlife habitats. 
And the puppy-lovers insist that they repro- 
duce unimpeded or be rounded up by helicop- 
ters so they can live out their days at the feral 
horse feed lot in Lovelock, Nevada. This is 
more humane than a well-placed implant to 
correct chronic lead deficiency in these poor 
beasts? 

Honest ecotage targets feral horses. 
Here’s how to do it: if guns scare you, buy a 
sack of pelleted feed which contains Rumen- 
sin®, a feed additive which increases feed 
efficiency in ruminants but is deadly to horses. 
Scatter some in big piles around a watering 
hole (make several piles so the dominant stud 
doesn’t eat it all). If the bighorns find it first, 
you’ve given them a little treat, no harm done. 
Get out those big expedition packs and tote 
some Rumensin® to your favorite bighorn 
habitat. If you buy enough bags, you might get 
a feed cap. 

— Violet Martinez, Davis, CA 

ed. note: Feral horses probably should be 
removed from natural areas, but this sounds 
like a tactic that might entail adverse effects on 
wildlife. Does anyone know what animals 
would be harmed by Rumensin? -JD 

Editor, 

The Associated Press recently reported 
that an Earth Firstier burned a California live- 
stock auction house. Based solely on what AP 
reported, it seemed to be a senseless act, and 
one that thereby besmirches our good name. 
Aren ’ t there better structures out there to bum? 

Whether it was truly an EF!er, and 
whether there were mitigating reasons for 
burning the building really doesn’t matter 
since the only people who know aren’t telling. 
Whatever motive they may have had, pre- 
sumably outrage for a century of overgrazing, 
remains obscure. 

Selection of proper monkey wrenching 
targets is a subject that bears more discussion 
in the pages of the Journal. 

— Julia Fonseca, Tucson, AZ 

Dear SFB, 

I want to clarify what happened during 
the Denver stock show action on the roof of 
one of buildings from which Luke and Erik 
were suspended with a banner (Brigid ’89). 
The Journal article said I was able to “physi- 
cally intervene” to prevent the two from being 
cut down. More precisely, I was attacked. 

The scenario in brief was as folio ws: both 
guards made repeated threats to cut the rope. 
One went down into his building and reap- 


peared with a pair of scissors. While Mike 
Peterson stood between him and the rope, I 
stood between the other guard (his apparent 
boss) and the rope. This man, shaking with 
rage, ordered me to move out of his way so he 
could get to the rope and “see them splatter like 
horseshit.” I refused, and tried to maintain a 
dialogue with him to calm him down. He then 
attacked me. Fortunately, after some further 
excitement, the police arrived. 

We are exploring the possibilities of a 
civil suit against this guard and his company, 
so it is important that the facts be clear. I know 
of several Earth First! ers who have been vic- 
tims of violence while practicing non-violent 
civil disobedience. It is time to send amessage 
not only to land rapers, but to insurance com- 
panies and society as a whole that attacks of 
these sorts will cost them severely. Many 
employers, government and private, now pro- 
vide education on sexual harassment, solely 
because of the tremendous liability such har- 
assment imposes on them. I would like to see 
logging companies, Freddies, and other em- 
ployers that may be targets of protests provide 
non-violence training to their employees. This 
suit may be the first step. 

— Michael Robinson, Boulder, CO 

Dear Merde-Mind, 

Let me give your correspondent George 
Wuerthner (Brigid ’89) the straight poop on 
Malheur NWR. 

First, the ‘preferred’ alternative he com- 
plains about was arrived at only after exhaus- 
tively soliciting and totally ignoring input 
from the non-ranching public. 

Second, we’venot justkilled 852 coyotes 
in the last three years, but also 39 coons, 273 
ravens, 39 porcupine, 21 badger, 4 bobcats, 1 
beaver, 1 mink, 2 Canadian geese, 4 magpies, 
not to mention a turkey vulture. 

Third, at USFW, we have chosen to focus 
on boosting production of a few token 
‘glamor’ species, like the crane. We basically 
don’t give a shit about biological diversity as 
a management objective. 

Finally, this place was never intended to 
be a wildlife ‘refuge ’ — don ’ t let the name fool 
you. Our mission is to serve the grazing 
permittee and duck hunters. This is public 
land only in some bullshit legalistic sense. 

— George M. Constantino, Refuge 
Manager, Malheur NWR 
P.S. You goddamn EF!ers better not come up 
here and pull traps, spike roads, trash haying 
equipment, cut fences, or mess with our an- 
cient water diversion system! 

Editor, 

Two important facts revealed in your 
last issue deserve further comment: First, 
Dale’s information may understate the sever- 
ity of the grazing problem on National Wild- 
life Refuges. Considering the size of some of 
the refuges (e.g., Charles M Russell in Mon- 
tana, 1 million acres; Sheldon in Nevada, 
about 700,000), I find the 1 .4 million acres as 
rather small. The only way that could be 
correct is if they are computing the acreages 
actually grazed in any one year. That is, most 
refuges have a rest rotation program, under 
which a pasture may be grazed one year and 
then not touched for another 3-4 years. Asa 
result, the total amount of acreage grazed on, 
say, the CMR in any one year may not be that 
great even though much of the refuge is grazed 
over time. The question is how much of any 
refuge is grazed at some time or another. You 
could check on this by calling a few of the 
larger refuges — CMR, Sheldon, Hart Moun- 
tain, Arapahoe. 


Second, as to Phil ’s statement that two 
National Parks planned salvage logging — 
he’s correct. Both Yellowstone and Glacier 
Park had or planned to have logging in them. 
In Yellowstone the NPS plans to cut down 
trees along roads, campgrounds, etc. where 
they supposedly pose a hazard. Also there is a 
large pile of timber already down — cut as fire 
lines, etc. — that will be hauled away. The 
NPS feels that they would have to haul it away 
anyway so they might as well get some logging 
firm to take it out and save money. No one 
knows how to react to this. In some ways it 
opens a pandora’ s box for future logging in the 
parks. On the other hand, the amount and kind 
of logging proposed is small and if a big stink 
is made it will further galvanize public opinion 
against conservationists. To the average per- 
son the sensible thing to do is at least make 
some use of all that burned timber. Conserva- 
tionists have filed some appeals on salvage 
timber sales in Montana roadless areas, but in 
roaded areas, they are not saying anything. 
The problem is that in Montana and Idaho 
tremendous political pressure is being put on 
the FS to scrap the appeals processes entirely. 
And there is widespread public opinion that 
appeals are ruining the timber industry — 
which is a blatant lie since less than 5% of all 
timber sales in volume have been appealed in 
any one year in Region One (Montana and 
Idaho). There is a cautiousness about appeal- 
ing anything unless it’s absolutely necessary 
to save roadless country. The proposed log- 
ging in the parks is not such a case, since it 
would be along highway corridors. 

— George Wuerthner, Livingston, MT 

Earth First! 

Thanks to all of you at the Journal for 
publishing our articles on Pond Ridge and 
Rough Mountain. The response from EF!ers 
is encouraging and I thank everyone who’s 
helping. Keep the letters coming! 

Hope to see everyone at the Central 
Appalachian Rendezvous. 

— Brenda Vest, POB 266, Millboro, 
VA 24460 

Dear EF! 

We at Olympic Peninsula EF! believe we 
have uncovered a sinister Capitalist plot that 
needs exposing to others who are possibly 
being manipulated by this shameful scam. 

We’ve discovered that Edward Abbey 
invented Murray Bookchin! Yes, Abbey and 
Bookchin are the SAME PERSON! We don’t 
know if this was Ed’s idea or that of his book 
promoters, but all the name-calling and cross- 
magazine dueling that has gone on in past 
months is nothing but a slimy advertising 
gambit. Hah, got you Ed! 

Right now we’re following up on suspi- 
cions that maybe Abbey/Bookchin is also 
Ynestra King! We ’re not sure yet, but it seems 
likely. 

Eat over-runs Abbey, we’re onto you 

now! 

— In the Spirit of Bob Woodward, L.C. 

ed. note: I suppose this means we’ re finally rid 
of that Bookchin character. — DT 

Dear EF! 

Check out the December issue of Ameri- 
can Forests, page 15: the Timber Framers 
Guild of North America says, “...while old- 
growth timber is being speedily liquidated 
everywhere across the North American conti- 
nent, neither the U S Forest S ervice nor the U S 
Bureau of Land Management has any coherent 
policy...” 


Yes, even industry' agrees with EFlers. 

— Bud Hoekstra 

Dear John, 

O.K. — we didn’t print my criticisms of 
national borders and IWW loggers, or the 
deliberate confusing of sexuality with sexism. 
We’ve kept this column free of the contro- 
versy surrounding the minority decision to 
move the rendezvous out of the Gila and left 
out any clarification of the difference between 
environmental anarchists and the dogmatic 
left, thereby encouraging exclusivity and arro- 
gance. “Radical” means taking chances, oth- 
erwise we’d call our periodical “the uncom- 
promised environmental journal.” An ex- 
panded, unedited letters column would be well 
worth the extra page. Controversy (even the 
pitiful A lien Nation attack) is the spirited heart 
of resistance. Movements, like species, do not 
evolve without challenge and opposition. 

No one has been more controversial than 
Dave Foreman, and agree with him or not, he 
always stimulates both fresh thought and ac- 
tion. The movement may take “less heat” after 
his retirement as editor and spokesman, but 
everyone who has ever had anything to do with 
EF! should thank him for helping catalyze the 
most kick-ass resistance since Red Cloud 
decorated Custer’s arrow shirts! 

“How to replant damaged lands” is cer- 
tainly not the only valuable debate. Wilder- 
ness and human freedom are simultaneously 
murdered by organizational systems. Oppres- 
sion is the nature of stratification. Avoiding 
analysis of organization versus tribal anarchy 
legitimizes the structural systems we are fight- 
ing against. Our journal shouldn’t turn into a 
cool version of Brower’s academic Earth Is- 
land Journal. We’re militant. While avoiding 
the nauseating comparisons to People maga- 
zine, let’s also avoid their rigid editorial limits 
and hierarchy as well. Radical environmental- 
ism is more than wilderness, and the Journal is 
its forum. I can’t believe every faction needs 
to go off and start their own newsletter. I have 
great respect for your remarkable talents and 
pure intent, and I remember pacifist EF! editor 
Pete Dustrud being removed, yet I am still 
moved to recommend rotating or “guest” edi- 
torships. Both this excellent journal and tribal 
movement need to implement innovative 
ways of guaranteeing, not homogeneity and 
membership cards, but the diversity and 
adaptability of the “Nature” we seek to pro- 
tect. 

— El Lobo Solo 

Wolf, we do intend to expand our letters 
column. As with our last issue, it will hence- 
forth consist of pages 3 and4 plus spillage. As 
for rotating editors, we've instituted that 
change too; we use swivel chairs. — JD 

Dear Shit Fer Brains: 

Rereading my article “How Far Should 
We Go?” I realized I had forgotten to mention 
Sea Shepherd as being on the spearpoint of the 
environmental preservation movement. The 
entire organization, and especially Captain 
Paul Watson and Rod Coronado deserve 
mention in any serious article about How Far 
Should We Go? 

My apologies. 

— tom stoddard 

Dear Sawdust-in-the-Cerebellum, 

Your journal has painted a consistently 
negative portrait of the logging industry over 
the years. We invite you to attend large equip- 
ment fairs such as the one recently held in 
Eugene, Oregon, to better familiarize yourself 
with our business. 

Sit unattended at the controls of a 
$350,000 yarder or slash-buster while your 
cohorts wait “impatiently” blocking access to 
the cab. Have your technical people discuss 
lubrication systems and vandalism safeguards 
with our factory representatives. Let your 
spike-ologists study the giant tires and crawler 
treads. I am sure you will end your day at the 
fair with a much improved attitude. 

— Steve Stump, Northwest Timber 
Council 

Dear SFB, 

Despite my high regard for the Earth 
First! Journal, I must take issue with parts of 
three articles in the Brigid Edition. First, Mark 
Sunlin shows an unfortunate lack of under- 
standing of evolution in his article, “Mystery 
of the Beached Whales.” If Pilot Whales 
continued on page 4 
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really did have an affinity (undoubtedly ge- 
netic) for land at certain life history stages, 
such an affinity would long ago have been 
selected out of the population. Here’s why: 
imagine that the whales’ affinity for land is 
coded for by a single gene, but not all whales 
have this gene. Thus, whales with the gene 
have the land affinity; those without the gene 
lack the affinity. Over evolutionary time, the 
number of individuals carrying the land affin- 
ity gene would decrease in the population 
relative to those not carrying the gene, because 
individuals without the gene leave more off- 
spring (since they don’t tend to beach them- 
selves, they live longer, on average, and can 
have more offspring) than those with the gene. 
Before too many generations pass, the land 
affinity gene will disappear from the genome, 
outcompeted by genomes lacking the land 
affinity gene — i.e. the survival of the fittest. 

Second, Jared Diamond, in an otherwise 
excellent piece states that “the public appeal of 
... the California Condor induced the ... United 
States to set aside as reserves large areas of 
habitat that would otherwise surely not have 
been spared.” These “large” reserves are in the 
Los Padres National Forest and make up a 
grand total of 54,781 acres, perhaps better 
classifiable as “piddly-shit” to a bird with an 8- 
10 foot wingspan, especially when nearly 
500,000 roadless acres in the Los Padres 
remain unprotected. 

And third, do we really believe that, as 
Roger Featherstone says, “In four years, the 
public will be shouting ‘more wilderness, 
now’ and meaning it ...”? Such rah-rah opti- 
mism seems more than a touch off-base. 
Americans have butchered wilderness for 
200+ years! Why should theystopnow?! This 
doesn’t mean we should stop fighting, only 
that we should perhaps couch our thoughts in 
a bit more of reality. 

— Roland Knapp, Santa Barbara, CA 

Dear Editor: 

I am pleased that Earth First! rejects the 
Judaeo-Christian calendar, in favor of Mother 
Nature’s. 

In November, the Los Angeles City 
Council passed an ordinance granting displays 
permission to both Judaists and Christians. I 
applied for equal time and space for non Ju- 
daeo-Christians. I am still waiting for a reply. 

I would like to stage an eco-centric, 
Atheist-pagan display, in accordance with the 
First Amendment’s guarantees. I welcome all 
submissions and displays from fellow Earth 
Firstlers. 

— David McCalden, POB 3849, Manhat- 
tan Beach, CA 90266; 213-640-2663 

Hello EF! 

The Forest Service has done it again. 
This time right in my backyard. They have 
released a study of 13 possible “Wild and 
Scenic Rivers” in the Ozark National Forest. 
The study considered “public concerns.” 
Then it established “numerical attribute rat- 
ings” and concluded the East Fork of the Little 
Buffalo River failed recommendation because 
it possessed only one “outstandingly remark- 
able value.” That value was SCENIC! To 
quote the Forest Service, East Fork of Little 
Buffalo River is “100%, Class A, distinctive 
for scenic value.” How can they ignore such 
an obvious qualification? 

The East Fork of Little Buffalo is also a 
tributary to the Buffalo River National Park. 
Park personnel expressed concern for protec- 
tion of East Fork of Little Buffalo which the 
study team ignored. This fine river also bor- 
ders, for a mile, on the Dismal Hollow Special 
Use Area presently being considered by the 
Forest Service as a Research Natural Area. 

Two popular float streams, rated lower 
for scenic and wild value, were recommended 
for designation partly on the basis of a high 
rating for recreational value. That value was 
based primarily on floatability which com- 
prises 1 1 % of overall recreational use. I don’t 
understand where recreational value belongs 
in a wild and scenic river study. I would rather 
see the other 89% of the recreationists write in 
and recommend the wild and scenic quality of 
East Fork of Little Buffalo be preserved for 
hiking, camping, swimming, fishing, horse- 
backriding and viewing nature. The deadline 
for mailing comments is April 14th, 1989. 

The Forest Service recently removed one 


segment of the East Fork Little Buffalo from 
wild status because of “one inconspicuous 
road.” With the help of Newton County Wild- 
life Association (POB 189, Jasper, AR 
72641), I have discovered the local Ranger 
District has planned extensive timber sales in 
this watershed for fiscal year 1 989. Some trees 
have already fallen. Designation of East Fork 
of Little Buffalo would require reclassifica- 
tion of visible timber stands for visual quality. 
What a coincidence. 

I know, from personal observation, the 
East Fork of Little Buffalo is more wild and 
scenic than others that were recommended. 
I ’m not above bribery and will guide any letter 
writer on a tour of the East Fork. Let them 
know this river should be designated simply 
for its wild and scenic value. 

Write: Don Hurlbut, Rivers Study Team 
Leader, Ozark National Forest, POB 1008, 
Russellville, AR 72801. Phone: 501-968- 
2354. 

— Herb Culver, Nail, AR 

Dear Shit Fer Brains: 

It is with deepest respect for your mag 
that I pause to hawk a loogie at the concept of 
AIDS as Gaia’s self-healing. The jury’s still 
out on what caused AIDS, and one should 
study the political environment of this joint for 
a cleaner picture. Remember — the official 
version on the origins of AIDS is only a theory. 
There are several theories afoot, any one of 
them that might be true. 

In 1969 a U.S. Army scientist testified to 
Congress that in ten years they would have a 
biological weapon — an agent that would 
counteract a person’s own immune system; 
like AIDS. We know the US military did 
random germ warfare testing on the American 
population and dropped mosquito-bome dis- 
eases in Cuba. Given this already on the public 
record I would bet George Bush’s last nose 
hair that it’s no accident that AIDS killedGays 
by the thousands in the US, is infecting Blacks 
and Latinos at a disproportionately high rate; 
may “wipe out whole tribes” of Amerindians; 
and will kill 6 million people in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

We live under an unelected government 
that learned how to acquire and maintain an 
empire at the hands of the British and later the 
“ex” Nazis. Thus do we have former CIA 
director William Colby referring to the 
peoples of Mexico as “useless eaters” as the 
Nazis did about the Jews and Poles. The 
mindset that built the death camps is still alive 
and well. 

Don’t get me wrong: overpopulation 
WILL kill us, but you have to wonder when- 
ever people like Kissinger and the creepy 
think-tanks make decisions about What’s Best 
For Us — recall the blow they struck against 
overpopulation in Vietnam and now El Salva- 
dor. When the Power Elite boys say there’s 
Too Many People — who are they talking 
about? 

I think one way we can help Gaia heal 
herself is by checking out the library and 
bookstore and start scarfing the data available. 
Perhaps those pulpwood trees did not die in 
vain. 

— Ratwing Munster, esq., San Francisco, 
CA 

Dear EF!ers, 

As soon as I finish writing this I’m writ- 
ing to U.S. Senators and Representatives 
about maintaining the Arctic National Wild- 
life Refuge — the whole of it — free from oil 
exploration and drilling. As you know most of 
this area was declared a refuge by Pres. J. 
Carter on practically the last day of his presi- 
dency, and his action has been a bone of 
contention ever since. With President 
Reagan’s forces doing their best to turn loose 
the oil. 

If all the environmental people, from 
radical to conservative, (and I’m sure we’re 
pretty much all agreed, here) could snow 
Congress under with mail, as happened over 
the pay raise question. I’m sure we could save 
the refuge. 

— Everett Whealdon, Port Townsend, 

WA 

Dear SFB, 

As a seasoned tree planter, having 
planted in the Rocky Mountain states of New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and Arizona, 
I’vehad a first hand look atournation’s “forest 
policy.” From eighty acre clear -cuts within 
sight of the awesome Tetons, to clear-cuts on 


the rocky north rim of the Grand Canyon, to 
the burnt ridges of the sacred Jemez Moun- 
tains of New Mexico, I’ve travelled many 
miles to plant the Ponderosa, Engelmann 
Spruce, Lodgepole, and Doug Fir. It is from 
this background that I would like to comment 
on Jeff Elliott’ s “The Bionomics of Tree Plant- 
ing.” 

Elliott’s argument is that “bad first aid is 
worse than no first aid” and that ecologists 
should allow nature to take its own course in 
re-establishing forests. That’s a nice thought, 
and had it come 100 years ago I’d back it 
100%. The fact of the matter is that for a 
century or more our W estem forests have been 
manipulated by the Anglo culture’s greed for 
money. That the process is accelerating now is 
only a reflection on the fact that there are 
increasingly more greedy pockets to fill. 

Smell the coffee, bud — until we are able 
to enact a total social and economic transfor- 
mation, trees are going to be felled so that you 
can live in your framed house, sit in your 
favorite wood chair using your pencil to write 
an article for your favorite rad environmental 
paper, which in so many cases will be tossed 
into The Garbage along with the cardboard 
box your pizza came in. Alternatives to mass- 
produced wood frame housing, comprehen- 
sive wood-productrecycling, and the develop- 
ment of a pervasive conservation ethic are 
areas where gutsy, creative thinking must take 
place in order for Homo “sapiens” to recon- 
cile with nature so that he can salvage some- 
thing of this planet that he’s shit on (in the 
worst sense of the phrase). Piddle-paddling 
about the ethics of tree-planting is a waste of 
time in this crucial time period. 

Like virtually every other tree-planter, 
I’m proud of the work I’ve done. We can 
honestly say we’ ve put our backs into the work 
of reforesting the planet. Of course, the Forest 
disService, always trying to pinch a penny, 
works on finding whatever loophole they can 
so that they can pay the contractor the least 
possible sum. The FS in all its consuming 
avarice can hardly wait for the trees we’ve 
planted to mature so that they can be harvested 
and made into the almighty BUCKS. Mean- 
while, erstwhile tree planters pray that the 
people of the planet wake up soon to Reality. 
They drink their beer around a roaring camp- 
fire at the end of a contract, bodies hard and 
dirty after weeks of work, restlessly agreeing 
that The Change has to come soon. A song 
goes out to the forest and its denizens, a curse 
out to the forests’ despoilers. 

Go ahead, Jeff Elliott, get out there with 
a hoedad and put a few hundred in the duff and 
rock. (No J-roots, please.) Let the sun brown 
your back, the scrub oak pluck at your skin, the 
ever watchful birds provide your music. Put 
that Ponderosa in the ground, give a quick 
prayer for its survival, and know that your hard 
work is retribution for the folly of your fellow 
man. And smile. Your work today will live on 
tomorrow. Few other tasks offer such a re- 
ward. Reflect on what’s really needed — less 
theorizing and more action. The trees you 
plant today are a living legacy that will go on 
long after you have passed on. 

— Charlee Myers, Taos, NM 

Dear EF! Journal, 

I have a few comments on Howie 
Wolke’s “Grizzly Den”, November 1, 1988. 

Regarding pseudonyms in EF! How is a 
radical organization supposed to appear to 
others? Radical I hope. I have no problems 
with the use of pseudonyms in EF!, but I also 
agree we should be willing to stand up and be 
counted. 

I adamantly concur with Howie that we in 
Earth First! should remain focused on de- 
fending the Earth . Other conservation groups 
have suffered dilution of their essential activi- 
ties by subgroups pushing diverse agendas. 
EF! can’t be all things to all people. 

As for the Pagan designations for the EF! 
Journal issue dates. It seems that Howie is 
asking us to be tolerant of those who would be 
intolerant of us. People who currently object 
to the pagan names should consider them a 
“quaint affectation.” 

Perhaps those who would be our 
“friends”, except for EF! ’s use of pagan holi- 
day names, should start their own “radical 

conservation” group, “ First!, Earth 

Second.” (Just fill in the blank.) 

Resist the temptation to muddy up EF! ’s 
message by sidling up to mainstream opinion. 
Though they may not realize it, the “main- 
stream” conservation groups need us out here 


on the fringe to counterbalance the other 
fringe, the rape-for-profit developers. (Of 
course, if no one listens, it does us little good 
to say anything.) 

There are plenty of less radical, and even 
downright conciliatory, “conservation” 
groups who would welcome those who have 
outgrown or never shared the uncompromis- 
ing EF! philosophy. 

Let EF! live or die by the words NO 
COMPROMISE IN THE DEFENSE OF 
MOTHER EARTH. 

— Michael Sakarias, Juneau, AK 

Dear John & Dale: 

I would like to add a hearty “AMEN” (or 
whatever the corresponding Pagan word is) to 
Howie Wolke’s call for an elimination of 
EARTH FIRST! baggage. Whether we like it 
or not, our only possibility for saving this 
planet in the long run is to convert large 
numbers of people to an actively biocentric 
viewpoint. All the baggage (“we are hippies, 
we are pagans, we are radical for the sake of 
being radical”) undermines this mission, and 
allows the mainstream to typecast (and 
thereby dismiss) us for reasons totally unre- 
lated to our message. 

I was particularly incensed by the Jesus- 
bashing contest between Paul Watson and 
(especially) Dave Foreman at the last RRR. 
Certainly anthropocentric aspects of Christi- 
anity demand our relentless criticism, but it 
doesn’t follow that every Christian idea is evil. 
To go one step further and credit Jesus with 
immense diabolical powers to create a religion 
expressly designed to lay waste to the planet is 
to become the mirror-image of a fundamental- 
ist. Paul Watson in his RRR speech discoursed 
at length on the adulteration of the gospels, but 
that only supports my point. Stripped of their 
fantastic embellishment, what the synoptic 
gospels describe is one man’s opposition to the 
corruption and rigid legalism (i.e. “fundamen- 
talism”) of the religious authorities of his day, 
and his resulting execution. That Dave Fore- 
man and some others in EARTH FIRST! 
consider this amusing, I find rather sick, and 
furthermore I fail to see how this “joke”relates 
to EARTH FIRST! or biocentric issues, the 
condition under which Dave Foreman (like 
everyone else) was granted a time-slot in 
which to speak. To somehow attach support 
for the crucifixion of Jesus to a definition of 
EARTH FIRST!ism is the worst sort of bag- 
gage, one which its adherents should, in the 
future, at least leave at home, if they can’t 
dispense with it altogether. 

— James Irwin, Athens, GA 

To Earth Firstlers and their ilk everywhere: 

My friend and I do a one-hour environ- 
mental show on WOBC-FM (Oberlin College 
radio) every Wednesday at 5:00. We discuss 
ail sorts of things, including local, regional, 
and global issues. Our outlook is essentially 
EF! — - uncompromising. We also try to ad- 
dress spiritual issues. 

Since we do the preparation and informa- 
tion-gathering for the show all on our lone- 
some, we welcome any input, suggestions, 
information, etc., that you might offer. If 
anyone out there has ideas, issues, and mate- 
rial he/she would like programmed, send it to 
us. Tapes of your music, or of speeches or 
interviews, or presentations of topics, or of 
workshops would be great. Printed material 
would be fine, too. We are pretty open about 
what we include in the program (within, unfor- 
tunately, FCC profanity restrictions), so what 
you send will most likely make it onto the air. 

If you would like a tape of the show that 
uses your material, we’ll tty. to get one to you; 
a blank tape would help. You will be acknowl- 
edged on the air if you wish it. 

The show is plenty of fun, and we do 
pretty well on our own (there’s no lack of 
topics, is there?), and we often use EF! Journal 
and other stuff. But we can always use more 
material, and we’re sure there are lots of folks 
out there who could contribute great things; 
it’s really a wonderful opportunity for creative 
people and frustrated airwave cowboys. And 
there is a limitless need to get out information 
and discuss issues. We hope to hear from you! 

— John Katko, 41953 Adelbert St., 
Elyria, OH 44035 
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Sunshine Timber Sale 

continued from page 1 

few in number), several guides and outfitters, 
who take clients into Big Deer during Elk 
season, and the few people in Salmon who 
publicly identify themselves as environmen- 
talists, including the local chapter of the Idaho 
Conservation League (ICL). Unfortunately, 
opposition was not well organized, and no 
effort was made to attract national attention to 
the sale. 

There is a surprisingly strong environ- 
mental sentiment in Idaho (as shown by public 
opinion polls) but environmentalists tend to 
allow themselves to be cowed (especially in 
rural Idaho) by a small but vocal group of anti- 
wildemess yahoos. On the Salmon National 
Forest, many recent timber sales have been 
protested vehemently by residents living near 
the sale area. Yetnone of these groups of local 
residents have worked with like-minded 
people in other parts of the Forest to contest the 
Forest Service’s timber policies in general. 

Perhaps this is understandable, given 
that the chamber of commerce, newspaper, 
and radio station in the town of Salmon con- 
stantly harp on the threat “wilderness” poses to 
the local timber-based economy, a theme reit- 
erated by most local politicians and by three 
out of four members of Idaho’s congressional 
delegation in Washington. The irony is that 
logging is a minuscule part of Salmon’s (and 
Idaho’s) economy; while hunting, fishing, 
river-running and hiking — all wilderness- 
dependent, to some extent — together bring 
many times the money into the local economy 
that logging does, and logging actually threat- 
ens the continuation of the latter activities. 

In any event, the Forest Service would 
have probably gone ahead with the Sunshine 
Sale already, but for the courageous action of 
one of their own, a retired FS biologist living 
in Salmon. This man, concerned with what 
was happening to the S almon NF, continued to 
monitor timber sales and to voice objections to 
some of the more destructive ones. In 1982- 
83, even as the FS informed him that they 
hadn’t decided whether or not to proceed with 
the Sunshine Sale, he discovered that the FS 
had already surveyed the road network, and 
had marked most of the cutting units in the Big 
Deer drainage. Outraged by this deception 


(though deception is standard FS practice), he 
formally appealed the Sunshine Sale in 1984. 
Since the federal courts had recently made a 
ruling ( California v. Block) that opened the 
way for blanket legal challenges of logging 
activities in RARE II areas in those states that 
had not yet passed a RARE II wilderness bill 
(of which Idaho was one), the S almon’ s Forest 
Supervisor decided to postpone indefinitely 
— but not to kill — the Sunshine Timber Sale. 

The Salmon National Forest recently 
completed its Forest Plan. Since the Forest 
Service position is that in completing its Forest 
Plan it addresses the questions raised in Cali- 
fornia v. Block, the Salmon NF has placed the 
Sunshine Sale back in its current five-year 
plan. Fortunately, this time the opposition to 
the sale promises to be better organized. To 
begin with, the new Forest Plan is being ap- 
pealed by eight separate groups. Two of these 
are pro-industry groups (loggers and miners) 
but the remainder are environmental groups or 
Indian groups concerned with damage to 
downstream fisheries. In addition. The Wil- 
derness Society will undoubtedly appeal the 
Sunshine Sale once the final EIS is released. 

The Salmon National Forest originally 
rescheduled the Sunshine Timber Sale for fis- 
cal year 1989, and planned on merely updating 
the original Environmental Assessment (EA) 
that was done back in the early 1980s. How- 
ever, latest word is that the Forest Service is in 
the process of preparing a full Environmental 
Impact Statement (EIS) for the sale, during 
which process the Salmon NF will request 
public comment. 

If its past actions are any indication, the 
Forest Service has probably already decided to 
proceed with the sale, and the EIS will be 
biased accordingly. Butmassive public oppo- 
sition just might prove effective in this case. 
The FS wants the trees in Big Deer badly; that 
much wild country just can’t be left “unman- 
aged” by the disciples of Gifford Pinchot. But 
in past efforts to log the area (logging roads 
were evidently surveyed at least twice before 
the latest effort, in the 1960s and 70s) the 
extreme cost of building roads — high even by 
FS standards — has been an inhibiting factor. 
The latest proposal, for instance, calls for 
blasting the main haul road directly up the 


rocky lower gorge of Big Deer Creek. The 
extensive blasting (together with the need for 
a major bridge across Panther Creek at the 
road’s beginning) mean a road construction 
cost of at least 1 million dollars (early 1980s 
estimate), and this kind of money can only be 
obtained as so-called “hard money,” funds 
unconnected with any future timber sales 
revenues. Hard money can only be obtained 
by justifying the main haul road as a “multiple 
use” road rather than calling it a logging road 
— a process often employed by the FS, despite 
the fact that virtually everyone concerned 
knows the process is a farce. 

What you can do: 

1) Write immediately to the Forest 
Supervisor, Salmon National Forest, POB 
729, Salmon, ID 83467. Tell the Supervisor 
that you oppose the Sunshine Timber S ale, and 
any other timber sales or road construction in 
the drainage of Big Deer Creek or its tributar- 
ies. Ask that the area be added to the River of 
No Return Wilderness. It is indefensible at 
present to reduce the area of any large wilder- 
ness, but of course the Forest Service will be 
unable to relate to this rationale. So argue that 
development of this area would destroy wild- 
life habitat, and would reduce opportunities 
for backpacking, hunting, and fishing. Men- 
tion also that the Sunshine Sale would be an 
egregious waste of taxpayers’ money. 


2) Visit the area and see what is at 
stake. Big Deer Creek has a good pack trail, 
and has an alternative route into the Bighorn 
Crags portion of the RNR. Big Deer Creek is 
virtually unmarred along its 18-mile length, 
except for one jeep trail that goes to the creek 
from the old Blackbird Mine, about 2.5 miles 
up Big Deer from its junction with Panther 
Creek. (This road, together with a couple of 
cabins and some now-overgrown prospects, 
are relics of the mining boom of the 1950s.) 
Take a side trip into the trailless valley of the 
South Fork of Big Deer Creek (slated for the 
bulldozer and chainsaw). 

The easiest access into Big Deer is proba- 
bly up the main trail, which starts across Pan- 
ther Creek from the Panther Creek Road. In 
low water, Panther Creek can be forded; if the 
water is high, an old but functional cable car 
can be employed. An alternative method of 
reaching Big Deer is the Blackbird Mine 
Road, mentioned above, which starts on 
Blackbird Creek. At last report, however, this 
road had alocked gate atBlackbird Mine. This 
mine, though inactive, may have a caretaking 
crew present. In the past, the caretakers let 
Forest Service vehicles pass, but not the gen- 
eral public. In pastyears, FS survey crews and 
timber-marking crews were wont to camp at 
the junction of the South Fork and main branch 
of Big Deer Creek. 


WILD ROCKIES EF! DEMANDS 
EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL SPECIES 


For the fourth consecutive year. Wild 
Rockies Earth First! came together for a winter 
rendezvous at Boulder Hot Springs Resort in 
Boulder, Montana. EF! energy permeated the 
old hotel, January 12-15, as we plotted, soaked 
and sang. The Missoula crew (who, rumor has 
it, hold meetings four times a week!) fed the 
ravenous hordes and provided three kegs of 
Montana-brewed Kessler beer. Songster Greg 
Keeler delighted his old fans and won over the 
many newcomers. Plans were made to redi- 
rect some of the resources of the Wolf Action 


Group toward Yellowstone Gray Wolf rein- 
troduction (as the government of British Co- 
lumbia has canceled the Muskwa-Kechika 
aerial wolf kill for this winter), and to hold a 
spring rendezvous in northern Idaho, focusing 
energy on defense of old growth forests in the 
Idaho Panhandle. 

On Sunday we bid goodbye to Stewart 
Lewin, owner of Boulder Hot Springs, who 
has supported EF! and is a strong wilderness 
advocate. Stewart is giving up the old hotel, so 
next year we may have to find a new place to 


rendezvous. Thanks for your generosity Ste- 
wart! 

Monday, January 16 was Martin Lu- 
ther King day. Dr. King had a vision of equal 
rights for all members of society, regardless of 
race or color. Wild Rockies EF! this day drew 
attention to the plight of non-human members 
of the planetary society. “WE HAVE A 
DREAM: EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL SPE- 
CIES .’’So read the banner we hoisted in front 
of the Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks (FW&P) headquarters in Helena. 
There we held interviews with the press, ex- 
plaining that FW&P displays extreme preju- 
dice in its management of wildlife, favoring 
species that produce a return in dollars. We 
demanded more emphasis on obscure plant 
and animal species that slip through the cracks 
of agency programs aimed at producing more 
“game” for hunters and trappers. 

Proceeding to the Capitol Building, we 
sat in the balcony of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives listening to boring drivel, wishing 
for a dozen Wolverines to set loose. When 
these failed to appear, we hung our banner off 
the balcony, causing a stir. Security soor; 
ushered us out, so we set up the banner and 
drums in the main “rotunda” and entertained 
lobbyists and congresspersons with chants, 
including “Equal Rights for All Species.” 

Actions such as this, while very gen- 
eral in focus, remind the slugs and thugs of 
industry and government that people care 
about Earth and her inhabitants, and provide a 
rallying point and release valve for angry, 
frustrated activists. They are also a hell of a lot 
of fun! 

— Randall Restless, Wild Rockies EF! 

EXCERPTS OF EF!’S STATEMENT AT 
MARTIN LUTHER KING DAY PRO- 
TEST 

/ say to you today, my friends, that in 
spite of the difficulties and frustrations of the 
moment, l still have a dream. It is a dream 
deeply rooted in the American dream. 


Twenty-five years ago Martin Luther 
King concluded his immortal “I Have A 
Dream” speech with these words. Far ahead of 
his time. King recognized the rights of all 
members of society. Today, January 16, our 
nation celebrates a holiday in his honor. 

Earth First! shares Dr. King's commit- 
ment to individual rights. Today, in this 
“Equal Rights for All Species” demonstration, 
we publicly extend his vision to include op- 
pressed members of our planetary society. 

Global natural diversity is disappear- 
ing at an ever-increasing rate due to the inap- 
propriate actions of one species — humans. 
The Rainforest Action Network estimates that 
30 species per day are becoming extinct. 

The continuation of life on Earth is 
threatened due to climatic change, acid rain, 
ozone depletion, and nuclear winter. All these 
threats are directly attributable to the actions 
of our species. 

Earth First! believes every species has 
an equal and inalienable right to existence — 
regardless of its importance to humans. Our 
own existence depends upon the maintenance 
of biodiversity. 

We join Dr. King in stressing the inter- 
relatedness of all life. To paraphrase this great 
man, we cannot sit idly by in Helena and not be 
concerned about what happens in the Cabinet 
Mountains. 

We demand that the Montana Depart- 
ment of Fish, Wildlife and Parks take appro- 
priate action to preserve biodiversity in the 
Wild Rockies and beyond. The bureaucrats of 
this department have abandoned Montana’s 
species. They have allowed the de-watering of 
Montana’s streams and the extermination of 
predators. They have fought efforts for wolf 
reintroduction and have allowed Grizzly 
Bears to become an Endangered species. 

We have entered a new era of citizen 
awareness and protest. In order for our gov- 
ernment to be accountable, citizens will now 
become involved in a campaign to assure the 
survival of life on Planet Earth. 
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Northeast Forest Opportunity . , . 


continued, from page 1 

350,000 and 187,000 acres) belonging to In- 
ternational Paper were available. The J.M. 
Huber Company indicated that an offer “well 
beyond” what it was realizing in timber sale? 
would induce it to sell 450,000 acres. Cham- 
pion International was making an inventory of 
valuable portions of its 760,000 acres inMaine 
for possible sale to developers. Meanwhile, 
Maine’s largest landowner. Great Northern, 
with 2.1 million acres, was struggling finan- 
cially. 

In Vermont and New Hampshire, 
Champion attests that it is “not actively en- 
gaged in land sales.” But you can bet it would 
sell its 300,000 acres in these two states for the 
right price, and already it is peddling 2000 
acres in Canaan, Vermont. 

NH DIAMOND LANDS SALE 

Late in February 1988, news of tire 
Diamond land sales shocked the public. In 
New Hampshire, 67,000 acres were for sale, 
including about 40,000 in the Nash Stream 
Watershed (NSW) which lies in the townships 
of Stratford, Stark, Odell, and Northumber- 
land. The NSW is one of the few undeveloped 
watersheds in the East, and it contains seven 
lakes, numerous streams, and the east side of 
Mt. Sugarloaf (el. 3701) and the Percy Peaks 
(el. 3418 and 3200). The Diamond holding 
included the entire drainage. Moose have 
returned there. Cougars have been spotted. It 
is ideal habitat for the rare (or extirpated) 
Lynx. 

Environmentalists, politicians and 
North Country residents agreed that the NSW 
deserved protection from development. As 
reported in EF! (5-88), the first step was a 
meeting in Concord, NH, on March 10. EF! 
and Preserve Appalachian Wilderness (PAW) 
urged that the federal government buy all 
Diamond holdings. Federal and state politi- 
cians told us there was virtually no money in 
either budget to buy DI’s 90,000 acres in NH 
and VT for $19 million. Later, we were 
warned that calls for wilderness would cost us 
our "credibility.” 

On May 23, at a second meeting in 
Concord, we were chastised by “environmen- 
talist” Paul Bofinger as “selfish.” Bofinger, 
president of the Society for the Protection of 
NH Forest(er)s, fought to prevent wilderness 
additions to the White Mountain National 
Forest in 1986. He told us there was no way of 
getting funding from Congress to create “just 
another wilderness.” 

Before the week was out, the region 
was stunned by the news that NH developer 
Claude Rancourt had bought Diamond’s NH 
and VT holdings. Public outrage was so great 
that politicians who had told us earlier there 
was little public money now jumped into ac- 
tion. 

Senators Gordon Humphrey and War- 
ren Rudman of NH vowed to scuttle the deal if 
the NSW was not protected from develop- 
ment. They asked for federal money and 
spoke of using “eminent domain” if necessary. 

At the end of July, then-NH governor 
John Sununu announced that a deal with 
Rancourt had been struck to save the NSW and 
several thousand acres of inholdings in the 
WMNF. Approximately, 45,000 acres would 
be purchased for $12.75 million in state and 
federal funds. The NH Nature Conservancy 
agreed to supply a “bridge loan” until federal 


funding could be arranged. The state of NH 
would own the NSW outright. 

Many environmentalists now feel that, 
the state, the federal government, the Forest 
Society and The Nature Conservancy (TNC) 
were too anxious to strike a deal. Rancourt 
might well have defaulted on its $1 million 
downpayment had not the state and federal 
governments agreed to buy theNSW. Instead, 
Rancourt was bailed out. Laughing all the way 
to the bank, Rancourt sold the NSW for $283 
per acre a couple months after paying only 
$211. Yet the press has portrayed Rancourt as 
the White Knight of the story for selling the 
NSW to “environmentalists.” 

Instead of buying 89,500 acres for $19 
million ($211 per acre), 45,000 acres were 
purchased for $12.75 million ($283 per acre). 
Later, the VT Nature Conservancy loaned the 
state of V ermont $1.9 million to buy five tracts 
in the Victory Bog (another 7600 acres). New 
Hampshire, through its Land Conservation 
Investment Program (LCIP), paid $7.65 mil- 
lion and the US government paid another S5.1 
million. As of this writing, $4 million of the 
federal money has not been released, and 
TNC, which loaned this money, will have to 
start paying interest on the loan in June if it is 
not released. 

Rancourt auctioned off 15,000 acres 
on September 10; another 15,000 acres are still 
for sale. As an example of the skyrocketing 
price of land, in September Rancourt sold one 
90-acre tract in auction for $322 per acre. At 
the time Diamond put its lands on the market, 
timber land was valued at $150 an acre. The 
speculator who bought it then sold it to a 
southern NHgreedhead for $422 an acre. Now 
the land is heavily mortgaged and is being 
clearcut to pay the banks. 

The Sununu deal was finalized in 
October only after Governor Sununu stepped 
in again and negotiated directly with the US 
Department of Agriculture (the department 
with jurisdiction over the Forest Service). The 
deal was hailed as a great “conservation vic- 
tory,” but was it? 

The state will recoup much of its in- 
vestment through the sale of timber rights to 
private companies ($3.2 million), and Ran- 
court retained the mineral rights to the first five 
million cubic yards of gravel along the Nash 
Stream access road. Thereafter, Rancourt and 
the state will evenly split the revenue from 
additional mining on the 100 acre gravel de- 
posit Also, Rancourt received significant 
federal and state tax advantages. 

The mining will take place about 100 
yards from Nash Stream. Damage to the 
watershed will be severe, though Sununu 
stated that sand and gravel mining “is consis- 
tent with the environmental concerns that we 
have.” 

Sununuke has waged a successful war 
to keep the Seabrook Nuclear Facility alive. 
Now he is George Bush’s Chief of Staff. A 
powerful man, he has made numerous enemies 
along the way. His high-handedness may yet 
cause the deal to collapse. 

SUNUNU’S ROLE 

Paul Bofinger likes to remind those 
who don’t share his pro-timber bias that “We 
have a history of working together in New 
Hampshire [on environmental issues].” This 
helps explain why New Hampshire has such 
an abysmal environmental record: the only 


state in New England with no bottle bill; no 
meaningful regulations for timber harvesting; 
opposition to wilderness in the WMNF; tradi- 
tional statewide hostility to public lands; and 
liquidation clearcutting and whole-tree chip- 
ping in the northern counties. 

But Bofinger and the Forest Society 
didn’t live by this solidarity theme during the 
Diamond land negotiations. After the March 
10 meeting in Concord, PAW and EF! were 
deleted from the mailing list while the old 
“consensus” line was being peddled to the 
media. After Rancourt bought the lands, the 
Forest Society and TNC excluded other envi- 
ronmental groups, including the Sierra Club 
and The Wilderness Society. 

When Sununu entered the picture, he 
made deals directly with Rancourt in July and 
the Agriculture Department in October. The 
NH congressional delegation, the Forest Soci- 
ety and TNC were kept informed. The public 
and other environmental groups and key 
members of the House of Representatives 
were not. 

Surtunu’s arm-twisting gotresults, but 
it also polarized the issue. The US Forest 
Service feels it got the shaft because the state 
of New Hampshire will own and manage the 
NSW, while the FS will have the thankless 
task of monitoring the state’s performance. 
Southern NH feels money set aside in the LCIP 
fund for conservation in the southern part of 
the state was used to keep a working forest in 
the north, rather than conserve vanishing 
undeveloped lands in the south. 

But the real blunder was to antagonize 
Representative Bruce Vento (D-MN), chair- 
man of the National Parks and Public Lands 
Subcommittee of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee; Harold Volkmer (D-MO), 
chairman of the Forests, Family Farms and 
Energy Subcommittee of the Agriculture 
Committee; and Sidney Yates (D-IL), chair- 
man of the House Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee. These three congressmen 
were told that they were appropriating $5.1 
million to purchase additions to the WMNF. 
When they learned that only about 5000 acres 
of WMNF inholdings would be owned by the 
feds, while the other 40,000 acres in the NSW 
would be owned by the state, they blew a fuse. 

They were not mollified by the expla- 
nation that the federal share of the Nash 
Stream sale ($4 million) was to purchase an 
easement (the terms of which have not yet 
been made public) from the state. Allegedly, 
this easement would assure that the state does 
not develop or sell the NSW and that public 
access is maintained. 

There is a rule that the federal govern- 
ment cannot buy state lands or interest in state 
lands without going back to both House and 
Senate appropriation committees for ap- 
proval. Representative Yates has invoked the 
rule, so the Forest Service cannot legally 
spend the $4 million until it returns to Y ates’s 
subcommittee. It is not clear yet if Bush and 
Sununu will order the Forest Service to ignore 
Yates and pay the money to the state. If this 
happens, hell will break loose on Capitol Hill. 

Early in December, Representatives 
Vento and Volkmer released a letter they had 
sent to Secretary of Agriculture Richard Lyng 
on November 22. It said the easement was 
valueless because the state had already de- 
clared its intent to preserve the land. 

‘The state is attempting to take dollars 
from the national taxpayer without giving that 
taxpayer anything of substance or value in 
return,” the congressmen wrote. “This 
scheme was developed behind closed doors 
without consulting any of the members of the 
House of Representatives who had supported 
the appropriation.” 

Vento and Volkmer feel the agreement 
violated the intent of Congress, and they be- 
lieve the federal government ought to buy as 
much land as possible and take the rest by 
eminent domain, as the law allows. They 
called for incorporating it into the White 
Mountain National Forest because it is adja- 
cent to the Forest and because that was the 
intent of the appropriation. Off the record, 
there is strong feeling that Bofinger and 
Sununu deceived the House during the appro- 
priations process. 

For the time being. Representatives 
Vento, Volkmer and Yates would like to see 



joint ownership of the N ash S tream W atershed 
by the state and federal governments. Once 
the $4 million is properly spent, they would 
like to appropriate enough money to buy out 
the state so that the NSW could become a part 
of the WMNF. But until this “dirty deal” is 
resolvoxf there will be no further federal 
money available to New England for land 
purchase. 

The time is ripe to buy out the state of 
NH. When Sununu left office, he boasted of a 
budget surplus of $13 million. His successor 
is discovering that actually there is a $24 
million dollar deficit. 

Of primary concern is whether NH 
would manage the NS W by US forest Service 
or NH regulations — the latter of which are a 
public joke in the North Woods, The state has 
neither the ability nor the will to manage a 
treasure like the NSW. It can’t even enforce 
the few toothless forestry' regulations it has on 
the books. 

Congressmen Vento, Volkmer and 
Yates smell the same rat PAW and EF! have 
been smelling for a year. Efforts to “save” the 
NSW were really designed to save a cheap 
source of wood for local mills. The well- 
meaning Nature Conservancy was used by the 
timber interests, and it was all dressed up as an 
environmental victory. 

PAW and EF! agree with the congress- 
men: The Sununu deal must be defeated. In its 
stead. Congress should: 1) appropriate $7.65 
million to buy out NH’s interest in the NSW; 
2) appropriate $1.6 million to buy over 7000 
acres in the Stratford Bog adjacent to the NS W 
(see sidebar); and 3) prohibit sand and gravel 
mining in the NSW. 

Informed sources say that TNC and 
even the Forest Society opposed the mining. 
But the Forest Society, being above all else 
“pragmatic,” gave in to Sununu, who insisted 
on the $ 1 million mining clause as a prerequi- 
site for state participation. TNC, sincere in its 
desire to save a few endangered species, also 
chose not to rock the boat. 

The Nature Conservancy does impor- 
tant work, but its limited funding restricts it to 
preserving small, often isolated tracts. It 
simply cannot purchase the millions of acres 
we need to begin restoring biodiversity. 

TNC’s main failure is its aversion to 
controversy, which, at times, seems to take 
precedence over the defense of biodiversity. 
On theN$W sale, a few plots with endangered 
plant species have been saved, but Cougar and 
Lynx habitat has been sacrificed to economic 
interests. 

The Forest $ociety deserves to be 
roundly thumped. It is an industry lackey. It 
has set the agenda of the NH “environmental 
community” for too long. 

The price for not rocking the boat may 
be high for TNC. If federal funding is delayed 
past June, TNC will have to start paying inter- 
est on its loan. This would be the fruit of 
pragmatism, compromise, secretiveness, and 
lack of courage to stand up for what they 
believe in. If the Forest Society and TNC had 
included the public and other environmental 
groups with Washington connections and 
savvy, they probably would have avoided the 
wrath of the House leaders. 

One of the most dangerous long-term 
consequences of the NS W sale is the precedent 
set by this hodge-podge state/federal/private 
transaction. If the Sununu deal goes through, 
one of two scenarios is likely. Either it will be 
very difficult to get any more emergency fund- 
ing in the future from the angry House (as is 
currently the case), or a new version of pork- 
barrel politics will emerge. 

Of course, the welfare timber industry 
likes the idea of the federal government paying 
the state to buy lands for the benefit of indus- 
try. The industry aims sophisticated disinfor- 
mation campaigns against “government inter- 
ference,” even while demanding greater subsi- 
dies. From industry’s vantage point, the 
Sununu deal saves the forest for their mills 
while everyone celebrates an environmental 
victory. This is a public relations coup of the 
firstmagnitude. Using “environmentalism” to 
secure industry subsidies will also appeal to 
congresspersons wary of taking heat for overt 
pork-barreling. 
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THE MAINE WOODS 

The situation is even more dire in 
Maine. Development pressures; liquidation 
cutting; and industry woes tied to aging mills, 
out of region competition, and centuries of 
abusive logging are resulting in land sales and 
massive overcutting. 

The so-called highest and best use 
lands(HBU) on lake and river fronts are being 
sold to developers at a record pace. Maine’s 
lack of zoning and planning regulations in the 
unincorporated townships, which cover 10 
million acres, facilitates unregulated develop- 
ment 

Diamond sold 800,000 acres in Maine 
last year. Canada’s Fraser Paper Company 
bought 207,000 acres in June for $33.5 mil- 
lion. In September, the James River Corpora- 
tion (JR) bought a 23% interest in Diamond 
Occidentale, including 560,000 acres of 
Diamond’s Maine holdings, for $223 million. 
JR cited a need to assure a reliable wood 
supply for its north country mills. Of this 
purchase, 65,000 acres are considered HBU 
and will probably be sold to developers. 

The JR purchase should not be inter- 
preted to mean that the industry plans to re- 
main in the Northeast. As one Maine forester- 
economist said, “Possibly the price [about 
5200/acre] was too good to pass up.” 

Well over a million acres of Maine 
forests remain on the market, including three 
miles of shorefront along Moos- 
elookmeguntic Lake in the Rangeley Lakes 
region. T-M Corporation, a land speculator 
and developer in Greenville (on the southern 
shore of Moosehead Lake), is purchasing 
106,000 acres in western Maine from Boise- 
Cascade. That land was recently subjected to 
“salvage” logging in the wake of the latest 
spruce budworm outbreak. Consequently, 
timber owners did not want it. 

The fortunes of the Maine timber in- 
dustry have declined markedly in recent years, 
allegedly due to forces “beyond their control.” 
One such force is the spruce budworm epi- 
demic of the 1970s. It is now blamed for an 
assured shortfall of spruce and fir in the early 
21st century. 

The spruce budworm crisis resulted 
from generations of mismanagement. 
Budworm outbreaks are periodic, natural dis- 
turbances, which, in the 19th century uneven- 
aged, mixed species forests, were infrequent 
and isolated. But as abusive logging practices 
created more and more even-aged monocul- 
tures of spruce and fir, successive outbreaks in 
1910, 1940, and 1970 covered 10, 25, and 55 
million hectares respectively in northeastern 
US and Canada. Plantations were especially 
susceptible to budworm. Nonetheless, indus- 
try has accelerated the even-age (clearcut) 
approach through pesticide applications and 
“salvage” and “pre-salvage” clearcuts. 

Studies have shown that about 2% of 
the mortality in tracts managed for uneven- age 
stands with mixed species was due to 
budworm. In even-aged monocultures, 
budworm caused 99% of the mortality. The 
mixed stands also produced 55% higher yields 
than the even-aged stands. 

Pre-settlement forests of Maine were 
remarkably stable. Major fire disturbance 
cycles were probably greater than 800 years. 
Poplar, an indicator of disturbance, consti- 
tuted only 2.3% of the presettlement forest. 
Today it is the second most numerous hard- 
wood species in Maine, and is increasing rap- 
idly. This is good only for whole-tree wood 
chippers, who now have markets (wood burn- 
ing electricity generating plants) for formerly 
“worthless” species like “popple.” 

A 1987 survey showed thatMaine will 
face a shortage of spruce-fir in the early 21st 
century because there are not enough young 
trees growing. Another report revealed that 
industry harvests 7.8 million cords of spruce 
and fir a year despite annual grow th of only 2.7 
million cords. Current estimates are that 
hardwood pulp demand will increase by 25%, 
and biomass demand by 75 % by the year 2000 ! 

In 1987 about half of the 301,277 acres 
harvested in Maine were clearcut. A land use 
manager with Great Northern says the 
clearcuts will continue for the next decade: 
“We’re dealing with a single age forest rang- 
ing from 60-90 years. That leaves us with few 
harvesting options ...” 


On November 8, the Christian Science 
Monitor reported: “Every lake [in the Maine 
woods] is edged by a logging road. Great 
swaths of woodland ... have been denuded by 
chainsaws.” The reporter noted that nearing 
Chesuncook Lake (due west of Baxter State 
Park) from the air, “hundreds of acres of tree- 
less ‘clear cut’ parcels seem to outnumber the 
wooded areas.” 

Ten thousand miles of logging roads 
have been built in Maine since river drives 
were halted for environmental reasons in 
1974. Great Northern has over 3000 miles of 
roads. The Paper Industry Information office 
boasts that no place is more than two miles 
from a road. 

Until about a decade ago, 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T, which contain dioxins and are known 
carcinogens, were sprayed in Maine to sup- 
press weed species (hardwoods like alder, 
maple, birch, cherry and poplar) so that 
spruce-fir would grow without competition. 
The practice continues in New Brunswick. 
Although alder is economically “worthless,” 
this nitrogen-fixer appears to combat acid 
deposition by increasing the alkalinity of the 
soil. 

The federal government ought to insti- 
tute immediate condemnation proceedings 
against industrial landowners in Maine. Emi- 
nent domain has been used ruthlessly to build 
our highway system. It is time to use it to 
preserve biodiversity. 

Sometime this spring, The Wilderness 
Society (TWS) will unveil plans for a 2.7 
million acre Maine Woods Reserve which 
would contain public and private lands. The 
reserve outlines are not yet known, but it will 
probably encompass the final 120 miles of the 
Appalachian Trail, all Moosehead Lake but 
the overdeveloped southwestern shore, the 
West Branch and East Branch Penobscot re- 
gions, Baxter State Park, and the Aroostock 
River region. 

Coming from a mainstream environ- 
mental group, the plan deserves support from 
the region’s timid environmental community. 
Unfortunately, well-financed disinformation 
campaigns are succeeding in scaring Mainers 
into thinking creation of the reserve would 
drive them from the woods. 

Earth First!, however, says TWS’s 
plan must be viewed as only a first step toward 
a large regional preserve which must include 
several million more acres in northern and 
western Maine, northern New Hampshire and 
Vermont. TWS’s plan focuses on only a small 
portion of the entire area in which the large 
land sales are occurring. If we follow its 
strategy, we will lose millions of acres. The 
use of ecosystems rather than political lines to 
define boundaries is important. Due to the 
random manner large holdings are entering the 
market, however, a flexible strategy is needed. 
All industrial timberlands should be pur- 
chased by the federal government as they 
come on the market. 


NEW YORK 

Diamond’s 96,000 acres in New 
York’s Adirondack region were sold in Sep- 
tember to Lassiter Properties, Inc., a land 
speculator from Atlanta, for $17 million 
($177/acre). New York state, TNC and the 
Adirondack Council have purchased 15,000 
acres outright and conservation easements for 
about 40,000 acres from Lassiter for $10.8 
million. 

Paper companies still own a million 
acres within Adirondack Park, and the Park’s 
future will be jeopardized if developers are 
able to profit as middlemen between the tim- 
ber companies and the public. The profits of 
the Lassiter sales, as well as the Rancourt sales 
in NH and VT, should be taxed 100% and that 
money should be applied to future land pur- 
chases. Eminent domain should be used to 
confiscate land from developers. 

SHIFTING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD PUBLIC LAND 

A little over a year ago, you risked life 
and limb to suggest to North Country residents 
that we need more public lands. The tradi- 
tional hostility has been a product of Yankee 
independence from federal government bu- 
reaucracy, a fear that public lands would mean 
restrictions on land use, and timber industry 
propaganda. Local governments preferred 
that the public view land in this way, as it 
assured their tax base and kept open the option 
of future development. 

When PAW and EF! called for the 
federal purchase of the Diamond lands last 
year, we were told by politicians and “environ- 
mentalists” alike that there was no support for 
public lands in New England. The Forest 
Society was especially pernicious in this re- 
spect. In April, even as the Society denied that 
there was support for federal ownership, a 
survey in Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom 
showed56% of 48 polled favoring aNortheast 
Kingdom National Park. 

After Rancourt bought the Diamond 
lands in NH and VT, the public outcry proved 
to the NH congressional delegation that strong 
support exists for keeping the land wild. The 
public now realizes that undeveloped private 
lands are being fragmented by developers like 
Patten Corporation to satisfy the second home 
market (in a society overrun by homeless). 
People now realize that as long as forests 
remain in private hands, they are vulnerable. 
As state bond issues are incapable of dealing 
with the crisis, (he federal government is the 
only hope. 

On July 12, the Concord Monitor 
endorsed George Wuerthner’s proposal (in 
Wilderness , summer 1988) to create giant 
National Parks and National Forests in north- 
ern New England. On July 30, the Boston 
Globe quoted Michael Deland, head of EPA's 
Boston office: “Buying land is a significant 
step, but there also are areas that are so valu- 
able they must be preserved by government 
fiat.” 

In December, the Committee of the 


Environment of the New England Governor’s 
Conference issued a report that stated: “A 
formal process should be created by which the 
Governors can work together with the entire 
New England congressional delegation to 
obtain federal funds for land acquisition in the 
region.” The report called for the establish- 
ment of “a new federal land preservation pro- 
gram focusing on rivers,” and proposed an 
“emergency revolving loan fund” to save 
endangered land. 

The growing support for public land in 
the Northeast can no longer be excused by the 
timber industry and its well-behaved “envi- 
ronmentalists” as the idea of radical environ- 
mentalists. The tide has turned, and the pres- 
ervation of millions of acres of Northeastern 
forests is now a hot national issue. 

A VISION OF HEALTHY 
NORTH WOODS 

If we wish to free ourselves from the 
failures of business as usual, we must change 
our way of doing business. “Unless we change 
our direction,” Confucious warns us, “we will 
end up where we are headed.” We need a 
populace and politicians who recognize that 
all decisions have a biological component. 

The health of an ecosystem is meas- 
ured by its biodiversity. Coe writes in Conser- 
vation Biology (ed. by Soule and Wilcox, 
p.286), “Any natural habitat will continue to 
function only if all the trophic levels from 
primary producers to decomposers fulfill their 
independent and interdependent roles.” 

As Euroamericans settled the North- 
east, they destroyed massive old growth for- 
ests, Gray Wolves, Cougars, Wolverines, 
Lynx and Pine Martens. These species need 
inviolate tracts of millions of acres of wilder- 
ness . TNC-style fragments will never support 
viable populations of these natives, let alone 
the processes of adaptation and speciation. 

In addition to size, several other bio- 
logical considerations are critical to designing 
appropriate preserves. Of special concern are 
the needs of migratory species, species that 
require a variety of successional stages during 
their life cycles, and species patchily distrib- 
uted, as well as inclusion of species and 
ecosystems representing all vertical (altitudi- 
nal) and horizontal (forest, valley, wetlands, 
etc.) components of the bioregion. The poor 
soils of the Northeast require greater areas to 
support viable populations than do areas with 
nutrient-rich soils. 

As we confront the consequences of 
the greenhouse effect and ozone depletion, we 
must develop a strategy to deal with shifting 
climate zones and increased ultraviolet radia- 
tion penetration. Shifting climate zones asso- 
ciated with natural glacial-interglacial cycles 
must also be considered. Normally, as climate 
zones shift, the associated biota also shift. But 
insular regions typically do not span a suffi- 
cient latitude to provide refugia for species ill- 
adapted to climatic shifts, especially shifts 
accelerated by humans. 

continued on page 8 
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Northeast Forest . . . 

continued from page 7 

If we are to preserve biodiversity, we 
must preserve all available land, whether or 
not it meets TNC’s criteria for ecological 
uniqueness. Conservation biologist Robin 
Foster writes, “It seems entirely reasonable to 
take large areas of cheap land that are currently 
of no biological significance and set them 
aside as reserves which, after succession with 
some manipulation, will eventually harbor a 
rough approximation of the original commu- 
nity” (Soule and Wilcox, p.89). 

Presettlement forests of the Northeast, 
with their rich array of species and communi- 
ties, enjoyed remarkable stability. Diversity 
leads to stability; stability leads to diversity. 
To restore biodiversity, we must protect the 
natural disturbance and succession regimes, 
and safeguard the adaptive and evolutionary 
options of species and communities. 

In the Northeast, this means the crea- 
tion of a biological preserve of at least 10 
million acres, with large core Wilderness 
Areas and Wilderness Recovery Areas. Sur- 
rounding the cores would be buffer zones, 
with acceptable levels of human reinhabita- 
tion increasing toward the periphery. 

The North Woods Preserve must in- 
clude northern and western Maine, New 
Hampshire north of Route 110, and the North- 
east Kingdom of Vermont. Areas in southern 
and central NH and VT must ultimately be 
incorporated into the network along the lines 
advanced by PAW’s vision for the Appala- 
chian Trail (Beltane 87). Adirondack Park 
must be expanded. The preserve must have 
wild river corridors to the ocean. The Alla- 
gash, St. John, Penobscot, Androscoggin, and 
Connecticut Rivers and their watersheds must 
be restored; as must wetlands, estuaries, and 
coastal areas. 

Only then will Cougars, Gray Wolves, 
Wolverines, Atlantic Salmon, sturgeon. Pere- 
grine Falcons, and healthy soil microbes and 
mycorrhizal fungi flourish. This vision re- 
quires a national, not merely regional, long- 
term strategy structured to anticipate future 
sales. 

The current Northern Forest Lands 
Study (NFLS) offers a glimmer of hope. 
Massive public support for the federal pur- 
chase of timberlands could overcome the pro- 
timber industry bias of the NFLS. 

Senators Rudman and Humphrey of 
NH demonstrated, belatedly, that federal 
funding can be secured on short notice if 
political leadership is shown. We need a 
Northeastern Trust Fund of $3 billion dollars. 
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Even at the inflated price of $300/acre, S3 
billion could buy 10 million acres! 

The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, with assets of over $6 billion, is being 
used not to purchase public lands, but rather to 
make Reagan’s budget deficit appear S6 bil- 
lion smaller. Environmentalists should storm 
theCapitol and refuse to leave until that money 
is liberated. 

Eminent domain must be used in a 
carrot and stick manner. If timber companies 
want to sell moderately healthy forests, they 
should receive a fair market price (frozen at 
1988 regional land prices). If they plan liqui- 
dation cuts and selling of HBU lands to devel- 
opers, confiscation must be used. 

A once in a lifetime opportunity is at 
hand in the Northeast. The choice is ours: Do 
we want to perpetuate the loss of biodiversity 
associated with business as usual? Or, do we 
want the progeny of all native species to live in 
a healthy, biologically diverse bioregion? 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

1. a) Write Representatives Bruce 
Vento, Harold Volkmer, Sidney Yates, and 
your own representative and senators. Tell 
them to scuttle Sununu’s dirty deal, including 
Rancourt’s tax breaks. Urge them to appropri- 
ate an additional $7.65 million to buy out the 
state of New Hampshire so that the Nash 
Stream Watershed can be incorporated into 
the White Mountain National Forest, or con- 
demn the NSW by eminent domain, b) Urge 
them to appropriate an additional $1.6 million 
to purchase the two Stratford Bog parcels, 
which abut the NSW, and add the Bog to the 
WMNF (see sidebar), c) Tell them to forbid, 
for all time, sand and gravel mining in the 
NSW. d) Urge them to free the $6 billion in the 
Land and Water Conservation Trust Fund so 
that we can buy all of the 10 million acres 
coming on the market in the next decade or 
two. Emphasize that eminent domain should 
be used to prevent further liquidation cuts and 
sales of HBU lands to developers. 

2. Tell congresspersons and local 
government officials to outlaw clearcuts. 

3. Participate in the Northern Forest 
Lands Study in person or in writing (see NFLS 
article). 

4. Come to the Northeastern Rendez- 
vous (see Bulletins). 

5. Donate a photocopy machine and 
word processor to PAW. 

6. Send donations to PAW, RFD 1, 
Box 530, N Stratford, NH 03590; 603-636- 
2952. Paw is coordinating this long-term 
struggle to save 1 0 million, and needs to begin 
funding a subsistence-salaried coordinator. 


by Jamie Sayen & Jeff Elliott 

In the wake of the Diamond land sales 
last year — in which one million acres of 
timber land in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and New York were sold — Congress 
authorized a Northern Forest Lands Study 
(NFLS) of the forest lands of the Northeast, an 
area of some 30 million acres. 

The study is run under the auspices of 
the US Forest Service. It is led by a Governors ’ 
T ask Force composed of three representatives 
from each state, representatives of the timber 
industry, the government and an environmen- 
talist. 

In the case of New Hampshire, the 
three representatives are from the southern 
part of the state (they always are), even though 
the forests in question are in the northern tip of 
NH. We forest folks apparently are too dim- 
witted to be able to able to represent ourselves. 
The NH “environmentalist” is Paul Bofinger, 
President of the Society for the Preservation of 
New Hampshire Forest(er)s. He has fought to 
prevent Wilderness additions to the White 
Mountain National Forest and was hostile 
toward the Earth First! proposal to consider 
the health of the Diamond lands. He agreed 
with the timber industry that these lands must 
be kept productive for industry. Off the rec- 
ord, he admits that we must do something 
about the incredible clearcutting in the North- 
east today. Publicly, he is too savvy to utter 
such sentiments. 

The mandate of the study is to assess 1) 
forest resources; 2) historical and projected 
patterns of land ownership, management, and 
use; 3) the likely impacts of changes in these 
patterns; 4) alternative strategies to protect the 
traditional uses of the lands. Judging by the 
statements of the T ask Force and by its compo- 
sition (no conservation biologists, mostly for- 
esters and industry reps), it is clear that the goal 
of the NFLS is to maintain what industry and 
government call “industry viability.” Actu- 
ally, current and projected industry plans rep- 
resent a policy of liquidation cutting by an 
industry that is beginning to abandon overcut 
forests. Ironically, EF! and PAW (Preserva- 
tion Appalachian Wilderness) proposals are 
far more likely to maintain sustainable “indus- 
try viability.” 

The T ask Force has not raised the issue 
of biodiversity. It pays lip service to threat- 
ened, endangered and rare (but not extirpated) 
species, while saying nothing about communi- 
ties and ecosystems. It calls for development 
to occur in a “planned manner.” 

The study calls for a “common vision 
for the future of the area.” This is a euphemism 
for “compromise and consensus” whereby 
opinions that rock the boat are ignored. Sim- 
ply stated, the needs of the land and its deni- 
zens count for less to the Task Force than the 
wants of clearcutters and snowmobilers. 

The Governors’ Task Force has been 
holding meetings in the four states. Thus far 
the timber industry has been well organized, 
while environmentalists have been asleep at 
the wheel. In the NH meeting on January 30, 
eight industry defenders painted a rosy picture 
of their (welfare) industry. Only Jeff Elliott of 
PAW spoke on behalf of biodiversity. He was 
heckled for failure to talk about the subject at 
hand. 

The Task Force also solicits opinions 
from the public in writing. It is EF! ’s respon- 
sibility to teach the public and the NFLS that 
unless we protect and restore native biodiver- 
sity, future forests of the Northeast will un- 
dergo severe decline, caused by abusive log- 
ging, acid deposition, and development. 

This is the most critical environmental 
issue facing the Northeast in our lifetime. We 
have a chance to recover vast tracts of lands 
for biological preserves. If we fail to act now, 
the North Woods will be home to clearcuts and 
condos, not Cougars. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Read the 
statements Jamie Sayen submitted to the 
Task Force, and then send your own. Tell the 
Task Force that the health of the forest must 
take precedence over profits by outside multi- 
nationals. State that protecting the status quo 
means protecting the regeneration of our for- 
ests by Mother Earth, not continuing “business 
as usual” in the form of clearcutting. Say that 
you don’t need to live such a wasteful lifestyle 
and that society can survive on far less. Rec- 


ommend paper recycling as a partial replace- 
ment for timber harvesting. Urge the Task 
Force to endorse PAW’s and EF!’s recom- 
mendations. Say that responsible logging 
entails preserving healthy forests, and that 
healthy Northeastern forests mean wilderness 
replete with Wolverines and Atlantic Salmon. 

Send your comments to the NFLS, 
POB 520, Rutland, VT 05701; 802-773-2133. 
If you live in NH, VT, ME, or NY, ask the 
NFLS when the next public session in your 
state will be. Get EFlers and other responsible 
environmentalists to flock to these sessions. 
Have your name and address added to the 
NFLS mailing list so you can follow its ac- 
tions. 

With our limited resources, PAW is 
attempting to monitor this study. We need 
contacts in Maine, Vermont and New York. 
We need donations to cover expenses in- 
curred. 

REMEMBER, ONLY YOU CAN 
PREVENT THE LOSS OF BIODIVERSITY 
IN THE NORTHEAST. 

Jamie Sayen and Jeff Elliott are PAW 
coordinators. Please give generously to PAW. 
(See EF! Directory.) 

COMMENTS ON 

THE NORTHERN FORESTS 

ed. note: The following article is based on 
Jamie Sayen' s testimony at the public hearing 
on the Northern Forest Lands Study in 
Lyndonville, Vermont, on February 6. The 
statements in bold type are the recommenda- 
tions to the NFLS from Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness. Though addressed to the NFLS, 
these recommendations entail actions by po- 
litical leaders and the public as well. 

Give precedence over all other 
considerations to the health of the Northern 
forests, as measured by the biodiversity 
and evolutionary rate. 

At the hearing in Lyndonville, I asked 
the four panel members of the Governors’ 
Task Force of the NFLS their opinion of the 
health of the forests under study. All four 
agreed that the forests’ health is declining. 
They blamed acid deposition and air pollution. 

Peter Meyer noted that there has been 
a change in species composition. Steve 
Harper pointed to an increase in insects. The 
change in species composition is another way 
of saying that native species are disappearing. 
The increase in insects is also indicative of 
disequilibrium. This phenomenon is often 
associated with the maturing of trees in a 
monoculture planted after a clearcut, and with 
other disruptions of natural diversity. 

Whether the cause of the decline is 
acid deposition, logging abuses, or combina- 
tions of these and other human-caused 
stresses, we all agree: the forests are in decline. 
Continued clearcutting, whole tree harvesting, 
and pesticide and herbicide applications can 
only escalate that decline. Until we identify 
the root causes of this decline and take steps to 
halt it, we must, for the sake of the patient (our 
forest ecosystem), view all stresses as causes 
of further decline. Only after determining the 
needs of the lands can we ask how much and 
what kind of logging and development the 
lands can sustain. 

Carl Reidel noted that qualitative 
changes in our forests are as important as 
changes in land use patterns. Mr. Reidel has 
identified the key issue facing the NFLS — the 
health of the forests. 

Force industry to comply with regulations 
designed to protect ecosystem health, 
or to leave. 

Mollie Beattie stated that one of the 
aims of the study is to “maintain the profitabil- 
ity of industry.” She mentioned the 1987 
Hagenstein Report which predicted an exodus 
of large timber corporations from the North- 
east in the coming decades. Less than a year 
after that report was issued, Diamond un- 
loaded a million acres of forest land in the 
study area. 

Champion coyly claims it is “not ac- 
tively engaged in land sales.” Mr. Reidel saw 
through that pose when he suggested that the 
reason Champion refrains from taking advan- 
tage of current use tax breaks is that they are 
keeping open their options to sell. 



Northern Forest Lands 



Clearly, Hagenstein’s prediction is 
correct. Unless we offer the public subsidies 
welfare timber corporations believe to be their 
right, the exodus will accelerate. 

Develop a long-term strategy to deal with 
large land sales. This includes freeing the 
money in the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

Lack of will on the part of New Hamp- 
shire politicians and environmentalists last 
February and March cost the public dearly. 
Instead of buying 90,000 acres for $211 per 
acre we had to pay $282 per acre for 52,000 
acres. Much of the remaining 38,000 acres is 
slated for clearcuts and subdivisions. 

Unless the public and its elected offi- 
cials act quickly, land developers will gain the 
bulk of the former forest lands. The Diamond 
lands tragedy will be replayed many times. 

Courageous leadership from political 
leaders and the NFLS is needed to free the 
more than $6 billion in the Land and Water 
Conservation Trust This money is intended to 
be used for the purchase of lands to be added 
to National Parks and other federal preserves. 
However, during the Reagan administration. 
Trust money was used to “reduce” the federal 
budget deficit. [The Trust has more than 
enough funds to purchase all the timber com- 
pany lands in the Northeast likely to go on the 
market soon. Write your US senators and 
representatives urging them to allot funds for 
purchasing and preserving these lands.] 

A year after the Diamond lands came 
on the market, we still have no strategy for 
buying other large holdings going up for sale. 
Last month, 8000 acres in Pittsburg, NH, was 
sold for $400 per acre — almost twice what 
Diamond received and almost three times the 
quoted price of timber land a year ago. 

In their genteel style of blackmail, the 
industries have made it clear they plan to 
emulate Diamond, to cut and run. Like Dia- 
mond, they will make no provision for the 
already underpaid loggers they abandon. 

We areoften told of the jobs the timber 
industry provides. The industry does indeed 
provide jobs, but the price-fixing practices of 
the mills assure that local employees live on 
the poverty line. Those profiting live else- 
where. 

The cancer rate in Coos County is the 
highest in New Hampshire. Most of the 
county 's population resides in two mill towns: 
Berlin and Groveton. Dioxins and other pol- 
lutants associated with mill wastes are car- 
cinogenic. The EPA acknowledges this. (See 
No Margin of Safety : A Preliminary Report 
on Dioxin Pollution and the Need for Emer- 
gency Action in the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
by Carol Van Strum and Paul Merrel, 1987. 
For a copy, write Greenpeace Great Lakes 
Toxics Campaign, 427 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5S 1X7.) 

At the Lancaster meeting on January 
30, Champion’s representative said Cham- 
pion disposes of materials “with scrupulous 
regard for safety and health.” On February 4, 
Burlington’s Channel 3 featured Champion’s 
“scrupulous regard” for the health of the Pi- 


It took several years before the 
“civilized” world awoke to the Nazi slaugh- 
ter of millions of innocent Jews, Gypsies, 
dissidents and other “undesirable” mem- 
bers of one unhappy species. It is time 
“civilized” people wake up to a more hei- 
nous holocaust: the slaughter — for profit 
— of thousands of innocent species by the 
timber industry Nazis. 

New England EF! groups are working 
to outlaw clearcuts on public and private 
lands. PAW is opening a special “Outlaw 
Clearcuts” account. Please contribute to 
PAW-Outlaw Clearcuts, RFD 1, Box 530, N 
Stratford, NH 03590. 

The following facts are from a flier we 
passed out at a rally in Concord, NH, on 
February 3: 

Today New Hampshire is 89% for- 
ested as compared with 15% at the turn of the 
century. Along with this regeneration of the 
land comes the reintroduction of many 
extirpated species. Clearcutting ends this 
process. The regenerative process after a 


geon River in North Carolina. Dioxin levels in 
the Pigeon River below the Champion Mill in 
Canton, NC, are the second highest found yet 
in the EPA’s current analysis of 100 rivers 
below pulp and paper mills. Champion’s 
solution is to shut down the mill rather than 
comply with health regulations. They say they 
can’t afford to operate safely. 

The Pigeon River incident is one more 
in a long tradition of industry blackmail. The 
none too subtle message is: “You depend on us 
for jobs. Don’t rock the boat about health 
issues (for people or ecosystems).” 

Another example of this blackmail 
was the Georgia-Pacific strike in Gilman, VT. 
While G-P was boasting of record profits in its 
stockholders report, it was telling already 
strapped employees to take a pay cut Also, 
along with the other timber companies in the 
region, it has been keeping wood prices so low 
that loggers and landowners must overcut to 
cover costs. 

The timber companies demand public 
subsidies but refuse to let the public regulate 
their)practices. It would be self-defeating for 
us to try to delay the departure of out-of-region 
multinationals who will leave anyway once 
they have concluded their liquidation cutting. 
Instead, we should concentrate on purchasing 
lands, to be made public, where wildlife can 
again flourish. Then we should devise a tran- 
sition to small-scale logging that will not 
adversely affect biodiversity. 

Stop subsidizing real estate speculation 
and development. 

Preventing erstwhile timber company 
lands from becoming housing developments 
requires several changes in tax laws: 1) The 
second home mortgage interest deduction on 
the federal income tax must be abolished. 2) 
The penalties for a change from current use 
must be increased (by at least a factor of three). 
3) Other local, state, and federal tax disincen- 
tives to manage lands for biodiversity must be 
eliminated. This will mean that poor North 
Country towns do not lose taxes when land 
goes into public ownership. 

Outlaw clearcuts and 
whole tree harvesting. 

The Sargeant Commission Report on 
biomass electricity generation, issued in De- 
cember 1988, acknowledges that we have no 
idea how much biomass exists in New Hamp- 
shire. In recent years, with the development of 
whole tree chippers and the construction of 
numerous wood-fired electrical energy plants, 
the demand for wood has skyrocketed. 

Even if the industry is cutting less 
biomass than is grown each year, the heavy 
cuts are ecological catastrophes. The issue is 
not available biomass, but the health of the 
entire ecosystem. We need studies on popula- 
tion dynamics and biodiversity, not available 
biomass. 

Clearcuts destroy wildlife habitat and 
disturb the soil. Cool, moist duff is exposed to 
the sun and baked. Soil microbes and mycor- 
rhizal fungi are killed. Erosion, siltation and 
flooding result. Stream temperatures rise and 
oxygen in the water decreases. Aquatic life 


clearcut is not comparable to the eutrophica- 
tion of farmland to forest. Abandoned farms 
provide habitat for weed species like Wood- 
cock, grouse, deer, fox, and cottontail rabbit. 
Farms grow back with a variety of plant spe- 
cies of many age groups. This provides niches 
for some wildlife species. In contrast, the 
plants that reinhabit a clearcut are generally of 
very few species and of the same age, leaving 
no complete habitat. 

The soil is severely disturbed by 
clearcutting. Forest duff is exposed to the sun 
and baked. This kills soil microbes and my- 
corrhizal fungi. The death of these organisms 
delays the reconstruction of the healthy soil 
needed for reforestation. 

Deforestation through clearcutting 
upsets the hydrologic cycle of the forest 
ecosystem. It eliminates ephemeral streams 
and ponds, which are important habitat for 
amphibians, and disturbs the nutrient distribu- 
tion in the forest. Clearcutting leads to in- 
creased flooding downstream. 


declines. 

The last two generations of logging did 
not include today’s clearcutting, pesticide 
applications and whole tree harvesting . Whole 
tree harvesting accelerates nutrient loss and 
destroys habitat. 

Outlaw pesticides and herbicides, and use 
integrated pest management (IPM) where 
appropriate. 

Pesticides and herbicides poison aqui- 
fers, kill mycorrhizal fungi and other wildlife 
and disrupt natural regeneration. Small out- 
breaks of native insects such as Spruce 
Budworm are natural phenomena and should 
not be artificially eliminated. Nor should 
native but slow growing tree species be elimi- 
nated. 

Require environmental impact statements 
for all logging operations. 

Logging regulations vary from state to 
state, but all are inadequate. None outlaw 
clearcuts, herbicides, and pesticides, or re- 
strict whole tree harvesting. None require 
environmental impact statements prior to cut- 
ting. 

The NFLS should endorse a require- 
ment that all logging operations have an EIS 
before a single tree is cut. The EIS should 
consider the potential biodiversity, asking if 
the affected area is potential habitat for the 
reintroduction of extirpated species like Gray 
Wolf, Cougar, and Atlantic Salmon. 
Strengthen the Endangered Species Act so 
that it protects “potential” habitat Restore 
such habitat and reintroduce extirpated 
native species. 

The federal Endangered Species Act 
should be strengthened to protect potential 
habitat so that extirpated natives can be rein- 
troduced. Currently, the ESA does not man- 
date the restoration of eradicated species. 
Stop acid deposition. 

Passage of clean air legislation is 
likely in the 101st Congress. Legislators 
should strengthen the clean air bills currently 
under consideration, none of which is 
adequate, in accordance with the goal of elimi- 
nating all emissions of sulfur dioxide and 
nitrogen oxides. 

Institute comprehensive, efficient, manda- 
tory recycling of paper and other recyclable 
products. 

Currently no statewide recycling pro- 
grams exist in the four states under study. In 
the absence of recycling, increased demand 
for wood products is leading to increased cut- 
ting. 

Acquire vast tracts of public lands to re- 
store biodiversity to our Northern forests. 
Prohibit human uses of these lands that 
conflict with the goal of restoring biodiver- 
sity. 

Not so long ago, old growth forests in 
the Northeast towered over the land. The 
ongoing processes of adaptation and evolution 
had brought to pass, in the ten millennia since 
the glaciers had receded, a rich array of species 
and communities. Atlantic Salmon, Cougars, 
Lynx, Caribou, Gray Wolves, Pine Martens, 
Peregrine Falcons, and Wolverines lived in 
harmony with the other denizens of the north. 

Today the above natives are extirpated 
due to the ignorance and greed of Euroameri- 
cans. The forests have almost no old growth. 
Many of the waters are undrinkable and unin- 
habitable. Yet, despite the abuses, despite the 
local and regional extinctions, the land re- 


mains resilient. Moose have begun a much 
celebrated comeback. Sightings of Cougars 
are commonly reported. There is even evi- 
dence that old skunk-bear (W olverine) may be 
returning. 

Tragically, even as some begin to rec- 
ognize the healing powers of Earth, others are 
increasing the abuses. Acid deposition and 
accelerating demands for wood products jeop- 
ardize vast tracts thathad been slowly healing. 

My vision of restored forests is a vision 
shared by a growing number of people willing 
to live at a lower material standard so that we 
can allow ecosystems to recover. To realize 
this vision, we need vast biological preserves 
in the Northeast. Surrounding the core pre- 
serve areas should be buffer zones that permit 
responsible logging and other human uses that 
do not compromise the biodiversity of the 
cores. 

Much bigotry and ignorance sur- 
rounds the issue of wilderness . At the Lyndon- 
ville meeting of NFLS, the spokesman for the 
Vermont Timber Owners Association (TOA) 
slandered wilderness, saying it is only for 
“well-to-do recreationists.” This is a lie. A 
healthy ecosystem benefits all. Most of us 
cannot afford to buy OR Vs and other anti- 
wildemess toys, as do the rich, but we can 
afford a healthy hike. We also can’t afford to 
own enough land to belong to the TOA — a 
special interest group for rich landowners who 
spread falsehoods about public lands and 
advocate public subsidies for their members. 

Dishonest propaganda by the forces of 
greed has turned ‘Wilderness’ into a dirty 
word. Because of this, if we held an election, 
voters in this region might vote “no” on wil- 
derness. But if we substituted ‘healthy 
ecosystems’ for ‘wilderness’, we’d see aland- 
slide for health. 

Senator Jeffers of Vermont is to be 
commended for his responsible statement to 
the Lyndonville gathering. He pointed out that 
three-fourths of Vermonters want to protect 
our forests. He called for a study to consider 
the creation of a new National Forest in north- 
ern Vermont. As Governor Kunin said, 
“Vermont should not — cannot — be sold to 
the highest bidder.” 

Commission the Society for Conservation 
Biology to appoint a panel to study the 
health of the Northeastern forests. Give 
highest priority to their recommendations 
on how to restore the health of our forests. 

I urged the Task force to request that 
the Society for Conservation Biology (c/o 
David Ehrenfeld, 104 Blake Hall, Cook Col- 
lege, Rutgers U., New Brunswick, NJ 08903) 
appoint a blue ribbon panel of conservation 
biologists to study the health of our Northern 
forests. Their mandate should be to make 
recommendations on how to restore the bio- 
diversity and stability our forests need if the 
process of evolution in all organisms, from 
soil microbes to wolves, is to proceed. 

There is an important role to be played 
in our region by an ecologically responsible 
forest products industry. If elements of the 
present timber industry leave the area rather 
than accept restrictions necessary for the 
health of our ecosystems, then good riddance. 
Instead of devising futile strategies to keep 
these irresponsible elements here, we should 
begin to build a community-run, ecologically 
responsible economy. 
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Northwest Log Exports Meet Opposition 


Exporting uncut logs from North- 
west forests is a booming business, but one 
that is wreaking so much havoc that even some 
elements of the timber industry are moving 
against the practice. Official figures show a 
30% rise in log exports since the then-high of 
two years ago, to an overall level of 4.3 billion 
board feet for the Northwest region. More 
likely are the numbers quoted by Audubon 
Society forester Chuck Sisco, who pegs last 
years’ exports at more than five billion board 
feet. That’s more than the total cut from all the 
National Forests in Region Six, where over- 
cutting is a way of life. 

The timber industry blames envi- 
ronmentalists for the twenty -odd mill closures 
in Oregon this winter, saying that the injunc- 
tions granted against “harvesting” old-growth 
timber within 2.2 miles of known Spotted Owl 
nesting sites are ruining their business. Yet, a 
quick glance at the business pages shows most 
timber companies, especially log exporters, 
are making unhealthy profits. 

The causes of the massive rise in 
exports are not mysterious: The powerful 
economies of Asia are hungry for the high- 
quality wood that only Northwest forests can 
supply. The Reagan/Bush administration, 
desperate to cut the trade deficits with the 
nations that have lent us money to buy their 
consumer goods, is happy to mine our forests 
to please their Asian allies. Mostly, though, 
it’s the money: log exporting corporations are 
making unprecedented profits in a “free” 
market where the demand for good wood will 
henceforth always exceed the supply. Re- 
cently, a major exporter, Longview Fibre of 
Longview, Washington, announced a quar- 
terly increase in profits from log sales (foreign 
and domestic) of a staggering 181%, paral- 
leled by a 71% increase in volume shipped 
during the same period last year. 

Environmentalists criticize log ex- 
ports for the increasing industry pressure they 
entail on the remaining ancient forests of the 
region. The wood most in demand in Asia is 
that taken from old-growth trees, which today 
are found in remnants almost exclusively on 
federal lands managed by the Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management. As noted 


by Earth First! spokesperson Garth Kahl, “The 
issue of log exports puts a big hole in the 
rhetoric of the timber industry. They argue 
that it’s necessary to cut the the last of our 
ancient forests in order to employ and provide 
wood for people here at home. The hypocrisy 
of this assertion comes to light when you find 
that last year they exported over 3.6 billion 
board feet of raw logs.” 

Environmeddlers emphasize that a 
complete ban on exports now could protect 
Oregon’s remnant ancient forests in the short 
term. Educator Lou Gold, who believes that 
twice the federally allowable amount of tim- 
ber is being exported, has said that “A ban on 
log exports could reduce by one-third the rate 
at which old-growth forests are being felled.” 

Forest Service head Dale Robertson 
has admitted that the much-delayed ten year 
Forest Plans will not provide any planning 
base beyond the year 2000... .You can’t build a 
sustainable forest in 10 years in an area where 
a forest takes 250 to mature. Furthermore, the 
Forest Service recently admitted that forests 
are being stolen outright from public lands, 
that companies are illegally substituting fed- 
eral timber (which may not be exported raw) 
for the logs they sell to Japan, and that the 
agency is almost powerless to stop it. 

Politicians are feeling the heat from 
all sides, and consequently are moving to 
restrict log exports. US Representative Peter 
DeFazio (D-Eugene) is leading a drive to give 
states the authority to ban exportation of logs 
cut from state lands. (Oregon had such a ban 
before a 1985 Supreme Court decision voided 
it.) In the Senate, Bob Packwood (R-OR) is 
waging an unlikely battle against Weyer- 
haeuser to permit state bans and make the 
present temporary federal ban permanent. Of 
course, these men are motivated more by the 
threat of out-of-work mill hands and 
chokesetters than by the prospect of a devas- 
tated regional ecosystem. Mainstream groups 
should demand that, in return for their support 
of these bills, “harvests” of old growth cease. 
Otherwise, the Northwestern forests will 
remain a Third World resource base. 

Earth First! Protests at Knappton Corp. 

According to Earth First! spokes- 


person Garth Kahl, several factors made 
Knappton a prime target for a protest. First, 
Knappton Industries holds a virtual monopoly 
on barge and tugboat service on the Willam- 
ette and Columbia Rivers, and is a major 
broker for the log exports to Asia. Second, 
individually and through its membership in 
the Pacific R 'unT rade Association, Knappton 
supports increased log exports. The PRTA 
represents businesses that export American 
softwood products, and lobbies widely against 
the present Congressional ban on the export of 
whole raw logs taken from federal lands. 
Knappton executive Ed Beale is the Vice 
President of the PRTA. 

Logisticaily, the target was sweet. The 
Knappton complex is just north of the St. 
Johns Bridge and just upstream from Port of 
PortlandTerminal4. Across the river from the 
complex lies a public boat ramp. The Journal 
of Daily Commerce reported that a Japanese 
freighter was scheduled in atTerminal 4 on the 
13 February to be loaded with log rafts posi- 
tioned by Knappton Barges. 

We planned to deposit 2 people on a 
loading log raft, nail up a banner and help them 
lock themselves to the chain that holds the 
outer logs of the raft in place. To facili tate this, 
we created the Aquatic Assault Affinity 
Group, AAAG. Riverreconnaissance showed 
us spots to hide a canoe under the labyrinth of 
pilings near Terminal 4 and launch a surprise 
boarding party. Meanwhile we gathered 
support for a march into the Knappton com- 
plex. 

Feb. 13, 6:30 AM The final recon 
of the river site proved a major setback: no ship 
in as scheduled! Not to be foiled, we switched 
to plan B; to launch the AAAG without ar- 
restees, who would later join the land action at 
the Knappton gates. The strategy called for 
marching, singing, and demanding an audi- 
ence with the Knappton decision-makers and 
an end to all log exports from Northwest 
forests. 

9 AM Across the river the AAAG 
was in position. We lifted our hearts and 
banjos, our signs and Kryptonite locks, and 
marched to the Knappton gates. Tracy Meier 
arrived with the media people. 

The AAAG paddled 2 canoes out 
into the channel, and stopped near the indus- 
trial park bank. One unfurled a large STOP 
sign sail; the other held a STOP OREGON 
LOG EXPORT banner. Thus decorated, the 
AAAG paddled down to the complex to pro- 
vide visual support for the land demo. 

EF! then stormed the Knappton 
yard, and set to whooping and hollering 

THE NIGHTMARE IS REAL 


by Phil Knight 

The US Forest Service, to no one’s 
surprise, continues its decline into decadence, 
greed, destruction and eventual collapse. 
Witness the recent changes in the Forest Serv- 
ice (FS) appeals process thrown down from 
Squashington. In May of 1988, with no fan- 
fare, C hief Freddie F. Dale Robertso n im- 
posed interim “emergency” appeal regula - 
tions to deal with FS p roject decisions on 
“patuTai catastrophes" (such as “forest fires, 
insect and disease epidemics, floods, winds, 
and earthquakes”), pending release of the final 
changes in the appeals process. The interim 
regulations and the subsequent final regula- 
tions did not clearly define what constitutes a 
catastrophe, and it seems likely that the FS will 
categorize projects as “emergencies” as often 
as possible. Freddie is working to legitimize 
and perpetuate the political maneuverings of 
the likes of Senator Mark Hatfield (R- OR), 
who succeeded in exempting from public 
review a massive salvage logging program in 
the North Kalmiopsis Roadless A rea in 
Oregon's Siskiyou National Forest. 

The new set of appeal regulations, 36 
CFR 25 1 and 217, replace the old regs, 211.18, 
and the interim regs, 211.16, and were pub- 
lished in th e. Federal Register on January 23. 
36 CFR 25 1 applies to permittees on National 
Forests. 36 CFR 217 is the part that concerns 
us, for it describes “procedures for reviewing 
decisions that relate to National Forest System 
land and resource management plans, and 
projects undertaken to implement such plans.” 
To the Forest Service’s credit, the changes 
imposed through 217 do not include a filing 
fee as had been suggested by certain politi- 
cians. However, with the new regs it is op- 
tional for the FS to publish notices of decision^ 


among the workers pickups and the CEO’s 
BMWs. Knappton personnel called the po- 
lice. We proceeded with our side of the cross- 
cultural exchange, picketing, chanting and 
dancing. As the police arrived, we sent in a 
group to present our demands. 

Meanwhile, the AAAG went into 
the barge slips and talked to deckhands about 
log exports. A dock worker in an outboard 
boat barreled down on the AAAG, nearly 
swamping the canoes. 

At the main entrance, the arrestees 
chained themselves to the handle of the inside 
front door. Six EF!ers, accompanied by 
media, walked in and asked to speak with the 
executives. Our polished politeness was met 
with a sour silence; but no matter, we were in 
no hurry. We discussed Knappton’ s agitation 
for more log exports with reporters. Then a 
cop toldus and the press that Knappton wanted 
us off their property. 

With the media gone, Knappton and 
the police became uptight. Company execu- 
tives showed their glowering faces, but said 
nothing. We realized that, having failed to 
reach the big boys, it would have been better to 
fill the front room with joyous eco-activists, as 
our presence was so clearly unnerving the 
criminals. Whenthosewhodidn’twanttorisk 
arrest left, the focus shifted to the door, where 
a cop explained that he would not arrest the 
two blockaders. “The jails are full... I can only 
give you a citation.” Two officers with two 
beefy, red-faced Knappton bosses, and the 
remaining EF!ers crowded into the entrance 
chamber. A mechanic arrived with the bolt 
cutters, and a few tense moments ensued, with 
the executives ordering the mechanic to cut the 
chain that bound the environmeddlers to their 
private property, and an officer interceding, 
saying, “No, he’s got a key.” 

The protesters regrouped on St. 
John's Bridge, then marched to the Citicorp 
building in downtown Portland where the 
Pacific Rim Trade Association is located. 
Three folks went inside to find the office. It 
didn’t exist; just a return address. From the 
2nd floor of the Citicorp building, our intrepid 
Mayor Bud Clark spotted the demo outside the 
cafe window, and gave us a thumbs up. 

That evening, the news provided 
excellent coverage of the issue and the protest. 
Bob Packwood was interviewed about log 
exports. The action was a success even with- 
out the ship we’dplanned on, and this was just 
the beginning of campaigns to end the export 
of the last ancient forests from this land. 

— Andrew Rodman, Portland EF! 


on projects such as timber sales, in local 
newspapers or the Federal Register. Suppos- 
edly they are required by law to notify, by 
mail, persons or groups who have requested 
notification. V et somehow the hh is always 
“misplacing 71 such names. Freddie has little 
incentive to notify those likely to appeal a 
decision. 

Whereas under 211.18, appell ants had 
time to prepare a Statement of Reasons (SOR) 
after filing an appeal, now the SOR must 
accompany the appeal . T hus, while the FS has 
unlimited time to prepare documents and 
decisions, we get only 45 days to review a 
Jec is Ion and prepare our entire response and 
appeal for documents at the project level, or 90 
days for Forest Flans and other “program- 
matic” documents. Only decisions made on 
the “Ranger” level are subject to asecond level 
of appeal. Decisions of a Forest Supervisor 
can only be appealed to the Regional Forester; 
review of his or her decision by the Chief is 
discretionary (and highly unlikely). The Offi- 
cer who made the decision (DO) need not 
prepare a responsive statement to the appeal 
but only assemble the documents upon which 
the decision was based. This does place more 
emphasis on the adequacy of the original 
documents, but also leaves room for collusion 
between the DO and the Reviewing Officer 
(who must review the decision and to whom 
the appeal is addressed). 

A stay of activity can be requested at 
any time during the appeals process and the 
RO has 10 days to decide whether to grant it. 
No stay will be granted on Forest Plans — not 
that such stays have ever been awarded any- 
way. The RO’s decision on a stay request can 
no longer be appealed. 

The old regs required a final decision 
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Log export protesters on the river. 
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Freddies Give Us More Reasons for OUTRAGE! 





“catastrophe” and exempted from public re- 
view. 

To worsen the grim news, t he Chief 
F reddie recently issued a mandate that all 
Natio nal Forests meet* Allowable Sale Oiifjii- 
tity (ASQ) t argets , meaning that each For est is 
To cut all the timber of fered eac h year for sale, 
evenlftEey have to give itaway. For Region 
1 this would mean increasing annual cut by 
over 30% of what was cut in 1988. John 
Combes, head of timber sales for the region, 
admits that the incentivejor increasing the cut 
is entirely poli tical, originating with the timber 
industry. Combes says that Robertson’s order 
switches the FS management emphasis away 
from multiple use to mainly timber produc- 
tion. Robertson’s lackey James Overbay 
claims that ASQ levels would not be met 
unless it can be done in an environmentally 

sound manner. RIGHX-— — — — 

In 1988, Region 1 sold 834 million 
/ board feet (mbf), leaving 286 mbf, or 34%, of 
j the ASQ uncut and unsold. Much of this went 
! uncut because no one wanted it — it is uneco- 
nomical to cut due to poor timber quality and 
remote location. To sell such timber the FS 
would have to sell it at a huge loss to taxpayers. 
In return, we would get more roads, 

clearcu ts; less wilderness. 

Much of the pressure to meet ASQ 
levels is coming from corporations like Cham- 
pion International and Plum Creek that are 
running out of timber on their own lands and 
lust after public timber. These corporations 
tell th eir workers that W ilderness and tfie' 
appeals process threaten their livelihood, even 
while* sawmil ls are becoming e ver "more 
mechanized. In M ontana alone , 2500 timber 
workers have been laid off since 1984, while 
j* 'fimbeTK arvest level s "are at an all-time high. 
''TMuchof the timber the FS puts up for sale, it 
cannot even sell. Environmentalists, appeals 
and Wilderness designation are taking the rap 
for a dying timber industry, when in fact the 
industry itself is responsible due to over-cut- 
ting and over-mechanization. 

Timber industry lies, less public in- 
volvement, rising harvest levels, disappearing 
wilderness . . . t he FS is b egging us to t ake up 
our hammers and spikes. Let’s do it! t 


on an appeal within 30 days of your final 
response; a deadline that was rarely met. (The 
EF! Gallatin Forest Plan appeal still awaits a 
responsive statement over one year after we 
submitted our SOR.) Now Freddie gets 100 
days to rule on appeals of project-level deci- 
sions and 160 days on Forest Plans. 

Most nauseating of all, 217 allows the_ 
Regional Forester or the Chief to determine_ 
am gi ve notice in the F ederal Register tha t 
decisions rela ting to “Catastrophic E vents” 
may be exempt fro rn_auhlic-tswew . If no 
notice is published, decisions will be subject to 
appeal under 217, but a few words in the 
Federal Register and bingo!, no more public 
involvement. This is a grim development 
indeed, especially witli huge salvage logging 
programs appearing on many Western forests. 

^ - 'TS~CFR - 217~anows - ToFTSs _ puBlic 
process than did 211.18, requiring no respon- 
sive statement by the FS and allowing for no 
oral presentation by appellants, instead en- 
couraging appellants and the FS to work things 
out in person before a decision is made. I have 
personally experienced the frustration of this 
brand of negotiation and hold little hope for 
such a process. 

Unfortunately, the appeals process 
changes reflect the direction being taken in the 
entire FS planning process, which determines 
how the FS will treat our National Forests for 
the next 50 years. Recent decisions on Forest 
Plan appeals in Region 1 (Montana and north- 
ern Idaho) indicate that the FS does not con- 
sider Forest Plans to be “programmatic.” (A 
programmatic Forest Plan would set specific 
allocations for resources on a particular Forest 
which would then be implemented via project- 
level documents.) Nor do the Plans constitute ' 
“an irreversible or irretrievable commitment 
of resources.” These recent appeal decisions 
go against the grain of the National Forest 
Management Act, which intended Forest 
Plans to allocate resources forest-wide. Now, 
according to recent statements. Plans are being 
tre ated as “guidelines" only, leaving the real . 
decisions to project-level documents . This 
“ New Wave” Forest planning frees the FS 
fr om responding thoroughly to Forest Plan 
^g peals (which have been numerous, up to 38 
on a single Plan, and all of which, under the 
prior regulations, were to reach the Chief’s 
office for decision), postponing the real 
commitments and dumping them on the Dis- 
trict Rangers and project leaders. The new 
regs also make it much harder to reach the 
Chief’s office with an appeal. (Appeals filed 
before the release of the new regs will still 
reach the Chief, if they have not done so; 
appeals filed after the release may or may not 
reach the Chief.) The regs put much more 
emphasis on individual project documents, 
requiring more environmental impact state- 
ments instead of environmental assessments, 
which are more cursory. The FS claims this 
will mean more thorough, site-specific analy- 
ses, but how likely is this when decisions are 
increasingly dumped on the lower echelons? 
Where is all the money and humanpower to 
come from? The FS is too busy building roads 
to prepare more EISs. 

Gallatin National Forest managers can 
always be counted on to provide an example of 
FS malfeasance. The Gallatin has been di- 
vided into about 45 “resource areas,” each of 
which is to have its respective “resources” 
allocated via a separate document and EIS. 
Perhaps 4 of these analyses have been com- 
pleted in the 3 1/2 years the process has been 
underway, and 2 of those were successfully 
appealed. A ll are supposed to be completed by 
the fall of 1990. The FS will likely find still 
another way to postpone the decisions they 
were supposed to make years ago and which 
they know will be challenged. Meanwhile the 
FS is managing our National Forests accord- 
ing to either the existing 10 year Forest Plans 
(formulated after passage of the National 
Forest Management Act in 1976) or the re- 
cently released final 50 year Plans. (Final 
Plans have been released for most National 
Forests: all but 2 of these Plans have been 


Careful forest "management" in Oregon, courtesy of Georgia-Pacific. 

worse than promoting all this growth. In a unlikely to support ( 

move with potentially disastrous implications, troduction in Color; 

he and five other Western governors are ask- Probably th 

ing the Supreme Court to review the crucial candidate is Repre 
Conner vs. Burford 9th Circuit Court decision. w h° has not yet deci 

That ruling requires examination of cumula- Although Skaggs sti 

five impacts before granting leases for ex- P ort ’ (to avoid 

ploratory oil and gas drilling on federal lands. employees) is work 
If the Supreme Court reviews the decision and open, he has given 
overturns it — which is likely given Reagan’s Recently he agreed I 

court appointees — federal agencies will Park Service in 

again ignore the environmental consequences duction in Colorado 
of full oil and gas development when they First! to discuss c 
issue drilling leases. proposal. Both step 

Despite all this, simply by refusing to unfulfilled. We wil 
further relax already lax regulations govern- IS - 
ing storage of nuclear waste at the Rocky Flats 
nuclear weapons facility, Romer is able to 
pose as an environmentalist. Since Colorado 
has no Republican environmentalists of politi- 
cal stature, any serious challenger to Romer’s 
reelection in 1990 would probably be worse. 

The good news in the state is that anti- 
wilderness senator Bill Armstrong has an- 
nounced he will not seek reelection in 1990, 
choosing instead to pursue evangelical and 
business interests. Armstrong’s retirement is 
the biggest service Christianity has ever per- 
formed for the West (though it hardly miti- 
gates James Watt’s tenure). Armstrong has 
long blocked a new Colorado wilderness bill 
because a 1 985 court ruled that federal Wilder- 
ness designation carries with it “reserved 
water rights” (see Yule 1985). In other words, 
water cannot be diverted from upstream of the 
Wilderness — unless it was already being 
diverted prior to designation — for other pur- 
poses, such as agriculture. 

In Colorado, the dispute over Wilder- 
ness water rights only affects one of 23 pro- 
posed Forest Service Wilderness Areas, since 
the others are above any potential diversions. 

The real test will be lower elevation BLM 
roadless areas eligible for Wilderness protec- 
tion. Even before Armstrong ’s announcement 
of retirement, talk surfaced about a new at- 
tempt to pass a statewide FS wilderness bill, 
likely to be about 719,000 acres, the same 
pitiful amount as before. Now environmental- 
ists may be able to afford to wait until Arm- 
strong is gone, rather than compromise water 
rights in the bill. But waiting is a gamble also, 
as someone just as bad may be elected in his 
stead. 

All the Republicans likely to seek 
Armstrong’s seat oppose wilderness. On the 
Democrat side. Representative Ben Night- 
horse Campbell has announced his intention to 
run, and is considered a strong candidate. 

While Campbell would not be as bad as 
Armstrong has been, he is not good. He has 
supported minor expansion of National 
Monuments in his Western Slope district, but 
only so that they can become National Parks 
and generate more tourist income. He has also 
sponsored legislation to stop the S2.50 per acre 
giveaway of federal oil shale lands to oil 
companies. 

However, Campbell’s list of evils is 
longer. Along with Armstrong, he has op- 
posed new Wilderness designation because of 
the water rights issue. He has resisted ending 
Forest Service logging subsidies. He spon- 
sored the successful bill to kill the Animas 
River in southwestern Colorado with a mas- 
sive dam (not built yet), as well as the bill that 
kept the public lands grazing fee from increas- 
ing in 1988. Campbell is a rancher. He is 


more 


So, Colorado now stands on the edge. 
Unlike other non-Pacific Western states, it has 
a recent history of strong wilderness support 
both on the ground and in Congress. This is 
balanced against the usual Western anti-wil- 
demess industries and their cronies. Another 
environmentalist would complement Senator 
Tim Wirth, one of the best in the Senate (yet 
still with some vicious anti-wilderness crimes 
on his record). If Skaggs runs for Senate, his 
district is likely to elect another environmen- 
talist to the House. The seat Campbell must 
give up to run will almost certainly go to 
someone at least as bad as him. 

The state’s populace has mixed feel- 
ings about economic growth. A recent Denver 
Post poll indicated overwhelming support for 
growth, but not at the cost of more pollution, 
which, of course, it will bring. With strong 
opposition to Two Forks, what is needed now 
is a dynamic challenger who can link Romer’s 
unpopular stances to his popular (and equally 
destructive) ones, thereby throwing the light 
of one on the other. 

Jill Smith, an EF!er, may be willing to 
fill that role. Smith has indicated an interest in 
running for governor as a Republican, empha- 
sizing traditional (tribal) values, fiscal respon- 
sibility, and law and order. In an exclusive 
interview with the EF! Journal, Smith said 
that if elected she would oppose economic and 
population growth; appoint predator advo- 
cates to the state wildlife commission; work 
for legislation banning the sale within and 
transport through Colorado of products made 
from tropical timber and beef, and public lands 
oil and beef; discourage welfare chiselers 
through heavy taxation of water, trees and 
grass provided by the federal government; 
enact and enforce draconian state silvicultural 
and water quality standards; work for a man- 
datory death penalty for violations of the state 
endangered species act; and support sport- 
spersonlike state hunting regulations (finger- 
nails no longer than 1.5 inches, no tools or 
weapons allowed,. 

— Michael Robinson, Boulder, CO 


COLORADO 
ON THE EDGE 


Colorado — multi-toned greens of 
aspen and pine, alpine peaks and streams 
and quiet desert canyons. 

Colorado — sprawling Denver, 
Eastern agricultural wasteland, reservoirs, 
ski resorts and cows. 

Aside from California, Colorado has 
generally had the best environmentalists in 
office among the Western states over the last 
15 years. Of course, that is not saying much, 
but it has meant a certain amount of wilderness 
preservation and a modicum of sense in plan- 
ning. Now, with such partial allies as former 
governor Dick Lamm out of office, the state 
faces an onslaught of new development proj- 
ects. 

Our biggest problem is Democratic 
governor Roy Romer, who in the last few 
months has supported building Two Forks 
Damn, new highways, a new airport for Den- 
ver, and facilities for hosting the 1998 Winter 
Olympics . All of these, in one way or another, 
would kill wilderness. Romer also supports 
welfare ranching. 

In our favor, most Coloradans seem to 
oppose Two Forks, and the new head of the 
EPA, formerly the head of the Conservation 
Foundation, may actually deny it a necessary 
permit. Furthermore, opposition has risen in 
Denver to the new airport (which would be 
sited on occupied Bald Eagle habitat, though 
that has nothing to do with the opposition). 
Voters outside Denver also recently rejected 
part of a strangling system of new highways. It 
is unclear at this point whether this diverse 
opposition will actually kill either of these 
projects; but the fiscally conservative Repub- 
lican state legislature may deny some highway 
funds. 

Regarding the state’s bid to hold the 
Winter Olympics, any opposition will kill it, 
since Colorado voters rejected the Winter 
Olympics once already, in 1976. That snub 
has made the Olympic siting committee very 
jittery about offering it to the state again. In 
this light. Earth First! is circulating a petition, 
to be sent to the committee, opposing the siting 
here. 

But Governor Romer is doing even 


NEWS BRIEFS 
Eco Mags Devour T rees 

The United States recycles only 26% 
of its waste paper, according to Earth Care 
Paper Company of Madison, Wisconsin. 
Earth Care reports that it takes 64% less energy 
to produce a ton of recycled paper than to 
produce a ton of virgin paper. 

The federal EPA and the American 
Paper Institute say lack of consumer demand 
for recycled products is the single greatest 
factor limiting use. One might think environ- 
mentalists would encourage the use of re- 
continued on page 12 


environmei 


T he current Forest plann ing dire ction 
invites a new round of appeals at the project 
level — - a~sit uatio n theFST would not likely 
enter into without a hidden agenda. More 
appeals would pile even more work on our 
beleaguered civil servants, encouraging the 
FS to seek every available loophole to lighten 
the load. The new appeal regs provide several 
huge loopholes. Every falling snag, wood- 
eating beetle and campfire will be labeled a 
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Tribal Lore . . . 

continued from page 11 
cycled paper by using it in their own publica- 
tions. But of all the major environmental 
organizations in the US, only Greenpeace, the 
Natural Resources Defense Council, and the 
Environmental Defense Fund produce their 
flagship publications on recycled paper. The 
Sierra Club, National Audubon Society, and 
the National Wildlife Federation use high 
gloss magazine virgin paper that is not com- 
monly recyclable. 

Paul Underhill, an Audubon spokes- 
man, said the Society had received negative 
comments from some readers. The Society 
has begun wrapping Audubon magazine in 
biodegradable plastic on a trial basis. The 
Audubon Activist newsletter is printed on 
news stock. 

Donna Hall, an editorial secretary at 
the National Wildlife Federation, said readers 
of National Wildlife have complained that the 
magazine is not wrapped in plastic to prevent 
damage during mailing, but that no readers to 
her knowledge had complained about the vir- 
gin paper Current circulation is 900,000. Paul 
Worth of the magazine’ s quality control office 
said there had been talk of using recycled 
paper, but that people were woiried about 
losing high quality photographs. 

The S ierra Club has said it has no plans 
to use recycled paper, despite reader com- 
plaints. Mark Mardon, an assistant editor for 
Sierra magazine, said“We don’t want to be an 
alternative publication” like Greenpeace 
magazine. The latter is subsidized by its 
organization, but Sierra Club relies on adver- 
tising revenue to keep its magazine afloat. 
“Advertisers will not buy space in magazines 
printed on recycled paper,” Mardon said 
flatly. “We have to conform to the standards 
of the industry.” 

To voice your concern, call these 
publications and identify yourself as a mem- 
ber (even if you’re not). Ask for the publica- 
tions office: Audubon 212-546-9100, NWF 
703-790-4234, Sien-a Club 415-776-2211. 

[Also send letters of outrage to the 
most controversial of the environmental peri- 
odicals not printed on recycled paper — Earth 
First! That is, write us if you can help. We’ve 
not been able to find a local or affordable 
source of recycled newsstock. If readers are 
willing to pay $30 a year for a subscription, we 
could afford to buy from one of the sources 
we've found. — JDj 

Leave Trees Standing 

Even better than recycling is non-use, 
and there's an easy way to save a few trees and 
free yourself from the pointless waste of junk 
mail. Just write to: The Direct Mai! Associa- 
tion, 6 E. 43rd Street, New York, NY 10017. 
Give them your complete address and ask to be 
taken off the lists of the 3,000 junk-mail origi- 
nators that they represent. They say they’ll do 
it for you. 

Whoopie Tie One On 

“Man drinks 98 beers, explodes,” 
thundered a headline in a recent number of the 
supermarket tabloid The Star. Residents of 
other states might curb their beer intake on 
reading such a cautionary tale. Out here in 
Arizona, though, what might elsewhere be a 
sobering statistic stands as a challenge. In 
1988, Arizonans quaffed 100 million gallons 
of beer, 30 gallons for every man, woman, and 
child in the Grand Canyon State — and this 
without a Round River Rendezvous within our 
borders — earning the state fourth place in the 
American per-capita beer-guzzling race. 

If Mikhail Gorbachev were governor 
rather than Rose Mofford, we'd surely see 
measures taken to steer the thirsty state away 
from its bid for first prize in the suds competi- 
tion. But if there’s tourist value to be had in a 
landscape full of exploding Arizonans — who, 
whatever their moral faults, at least aren’t 
diverting precious drinking water from our 
golf courses and artificial lakes — you can bet 
we’ll take the crown. 

— Gregory McNamee, Tucson, AZ 

It Will Not Be a Fundy If . . , 

The Bay of Fundy is threatened by a 
proposal to put a landfill dump in Maine’s 
Washington County Township 30. Hearings 
begin in Machias in late February. 

If the dump is dug as planned, pollut- 
ants will almost certainly leach into the 


groundwater and thence into the bay. Incin- 
erator ash landfills concentrate the ash of 
millions of tons of newsprint, plastics, and 
heavy metals. Any liner will be permeated 
once certain chelating chemicals enter the 
Mopang groundwater. These metallic com- 
pounds will eventually reach the Bay of Fundy 
through fissures in the metamorphic rock. 
These compounds are assimilated by all fresh 
water and marine species. Flounder, mack- 
erel, clams, herring, lobsters ... all depend on 
the present clean Bay of Fundy. 

Studies of Atlantic Mackerel in the 
New York Bight showed that mortality of the 
earliest egg stages was near total in the most 
contaminated part of the Bight, around dump 
sites. 

O’Connor and Stanford (1979) re- 
viewed laboratory studies showing inhibitions 
of phytoplankton growth and photosynthesis 
following exposure to toxic metals. Phyto- 
plankton are a food source for shellfish. 

Fish and shellfish diseases associated 
with exposure to contaminated sediments 
were reported by the Office of Marine Pollu- 
tion Assessment New England Office NOAA 
Summary Report as far back as 1982. Since 
the Northeast is considered the most severely 
impacted coastal region in the US, a pilot 
monitoring program was developed for the 
region. Fin erosion in winter flounder and 
“black gill” disease on rock crabs living on the 
sea bed indicated environmental degradation. 
Rock crabs are a “major food item for animals 
higher in the food web, and stressed crabs are 
likely to be easier prey for predators than 
unstressed crabs.” 

If the Township 30 proposal is not 
denied, the Bay of Fundy will slowly deterio- 
rate just as western Long Island Sound and the 
Chesapeake Bay have over the past 50 years. 
Express your opposition to the dump to Sena- 
tor George Mitchell, US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510. 

Bioregional Rockies Group Forms 

The dismal election results last No- 
vember, which saw even more anti-wildemess 
politicians elected to office in Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming and elsewhere, have strengthened 
the resolve of wilderness supporters in the 
Northern Rockies. A new group has formed. 
Alliance for the W ild Rockies, whose goal is to 
preserve all remaining roadless areas in the 
Northern Rockies, in both the United States 
and Canada. The Northern Rockies bioregion 
includes parts of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington, Oregon, British Columbia and 
Alberta, reaching from the Greater Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem in the south to the parks 
straddling the spine of the Rockies in Alberta 
and British Columbia to the north. 

The Alliance hopes to coordinate ef- 
forts between existing groups and to spear- 
head a national campaign, similar to that for 
Alaska lands legislation, which will engage all 
members of Congress in a discussion of the 


merits of these lands. Making this a national 
issue would result in better Wilderness bills 
than would leaving it up to individual state 
delegations. 

Much is at stake: In Montana and 
Idaho alone more than 15 million acres of 
unprotected National Forest roadless 
wildlands remain. Millions of additional acres 
of BLM, state, and Fish & Wildlife Service 
lands, as well as provincial lands in Canada, 
are also in jeopardy. Five major ecosystems 
have been loosely defined: the Greater Yel- 
lowstone, Central Idaho/Hells Canyon/Wal- 
lowa, Glacier/Bob/Waterton (Northern Conti- 
nental Divide), Selkirk/Cabinet, and Canadian 
Parklands. 

The Alliance hopes to help Canadians 
establish a federal wilderness act similar to 
that of the US. At present, the only way to 
provide federal (as opposed to provincial) 
protection of Canadian lands is via national 
park designation. 

To join, or for more information, write 
Alliance for the Wild Rockies, Box 8731, 
Missoula, MT 59807. 

— George Wuerthner 

Freddies Terminate Vegetative Diversity 
Conference 

“If the science fits, wear it. If it doesn’t 
fit, censor it.” Such is the attitude of the US 
Forest Service. For decades, Freddies have 
tried to rationalize their ruination of public 
lands by citing misleading and pseudoscienti- 
fic notions. Common and absurd “scientific” 
claims we all know include 1) clearcutting 
increases forest diversity, and 2) interspersing 
clearcuts, roads, and tree farms of different age 
classes maximizes edge effects, which in turn 
benefits wildlife. Modem wildlife ecology 
has exposed these notions as fraudulent at- 
tempts to justify forestry for timber’ s sake, and 
has shown that clearcuts and edge have severe 
ecological side-effects. 

On the other hand, credible research on 
forest ecology is being performed by Forest 
Service scientists and by outside researchers. 
But this work has had little, if any, effect on FS 
policy. Sometimes, it is censored outright. As 
a case in point, a FS-organized conference, 
“Vegetative Diversity of Pacific Northwest 
Forests,” was scheduled for March 6-10, 1989, 
in Portland, Oregon. Speakers included sev- 
eral well-known conservation biologists, in- 
cluding Russell Lande, Hal Salwasser, Reed 
Noss, and David Wilcove. Sessions included 
such timely topics as population genetics, 
community ecology, landscape ecology, and 
addressing biodiversity in forest management 
(we’re serious, folks). 

But long after speakers had been con- 
firmed, and conference flyers had been 
mailed, the Regional Forester for the Pacific 
Northwest (Oregon and Washington) decided 
that the conference must be canceled. Why? 
According to FS sources, the topic was too 
“sensitive” to be discussed at a time when final 


forest plans for the region are scheduled for 
release. Afraid that speakers might criticize 
the various anti-scientific and anti-Earth 
management practices (such as building more 
forest roads and liquidating old-growth) sure 
to be found in the final plans, Fred decided that 
the best policy was to silence the eggheads. 
That’s it, Fred, just put your head in the sand. 

FS Hears the Cry of the Loon: “Money, 
Money, Money” 

As long expected, White Mountain 
National Forest officials have promised the 
corporation that runs LoonMountain Ski Area 
virtually unrestricted use of 900+ acres of 
National Forest, doubling the ski area. This 
expansion will allow Loon to accommodate 
12,000 yahoos a day on the slopes. Parking 
will expand to serve 1800 more cars, all within 
a stone’s throw of the Pemigewasset River. 

The Pemi is one of the two main tribu- 
taries to the Merrimack River, which is the 
second largest watershed in New England. 
The Pemi has been the focus of efforts to 
restore salmon populations in the watershed, 
since it is the cleanest possible salmon river in 
New Hampshire. As usual, non-point run-off 
pollution is being ignored, and the parking for 
skiers both at the lodge and in the rapidly 
expanding town of Lincoln promises to pro- 
vide lots of salt, seeping anti-freeze and oily 
hydrocarbons for water life downstream. To 
add devastation to disgust. Loon plans to 
pump 193 million gallons a season from the 
river to make white froth for stylish snow 
bunnies, since nature is less and less coopera- 
tive with its precipitation. If that lowers the 
Pemi too much for salmon, Forest Service 
magicians will pull water from Loon Pond, 
and “replace it” later. Snowfall in NH this 
winter has been less than half what is normal. 
No one is saying “drought” yet, but this is the 
1980s ... 

Forest Supervisor Mike “Mitigation” 
Hathaway meanwhile touts jobs. Imagine 40 
new year-round jobs, 180 seasonal ones — in 
a state where unemployment hasn’t reached 
3% in 5 years, and some businesses fold for 
lack of employees! Elsewhere inNH, ski areas 
are expanding without claiming any govern- 
ment land. Waterville Valley — which also 
rents Forest Service land — has some modest 
proposals for the next decade — but even they 
don’t plan to tap a salmon river. 

The FS is accepting comments, though 
they have publicly favored the plan, saying 
development is “inevitable.” However, fro- 
zen snow-making machines, de-surveyed 
clearcuts, power outages, plugged sewers, and 
structural or cosmetic additions to the bridge 
that provides the only access to Loon — 
should such events happen — might prove 
them wrong. Meanwhile, write Mike and tell 
him where his ski pole belongs: 

Supervisor Mike Hathaway, White Moun- 
tain NF, Main St, Laconia, NH 03246. 

— Brian Carter 
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Connecticut Valley EF! Shows East Is Not erties(Bozeman)isnow“APattenCompany.” want. (LikeBudworm in Washington, Mogol- 

So Tame In Texas, Patten is opening a large Ion is very careless and accidentally bums all 

Eco-rapists shook in their boots as 50 operation with former governor (and recently return addresses for map requests.) 

feisty Earth First! ers descended on Rowe, bankrupt real estate investor) John Connally 

Massachusetts, January 27-29, to network, as a $100,000 consultant and board member. Dolphins Detained for Defense 

hike, and plan. The diversity of the EF! Outside Magazine is carrying ads for Recently the US Navy announced a 

movement was apparent in the group, whose “Bargain price” land in Colorado and “spec- plan to use trained dolphins to patrol the water 

habitat ranged from New York City to north- tacular” land in Montana. Both from Patten. boundaries of its sprawling Trident Subma- 

em Maine, and whose species ranged from Patten is busy chopping up the spectacular rine base at Bangor on Kitsap Peninsula in 

Hippius Wanderus to Engineerus IBMus. land in over 30 states already. Hood Canal, Washington. The US Army 

Dave Foreman inspired all with his New Englanders will gather on Earth Corps of Engineers has approved a plan by the 

secondannualJames Wattperformance, while Day, April 22, to celebrate a continent-wide Navy to build holding pens at the base to house 

“homo-shitticus” was defamed by the unstop- day of outrage. We will visit Patten offices in thedolphins. Greenpeaceopposestheplanon 

pable redneck biologist Jeff Elliott. Issues Maine, Massachusetts, and Vermont. We the grounds that the health of the dolphins and 

discussed included clearcutting and land- hope that others will gather at Patten offices in perhaps of the Puget Sound ecosystem would 

sales-gone-mad in New Hampshire, expan- other states. We have to have a habitat. We be in jeopardy. (See NNN last issue.) 

sionof wilderness inNew York’s Adirondack don’t have to put up with Patten. Ben Deeble, aGreenpeace spokesman 

Park, Connecticut River diversion and condo — Gary Lawless, Maine Earth First! in Seattle, said that the Navy’s environmental 

development in Massachusetts, and a planned The following is a list of Patten sub- assessment was incomplete and inaccurate. It 

invasion of Wall Street by bears pan-handling sidiaries as of June 1988. We are planning a failed to include the potential cumulative ef- 

for money to buy habitat. DAY OF OUTRAGE forthe 19th anniversary ^fr-fects of the entire project. The Corps permit 

Eastern Big Wilderness lives on in the of Earth Day, 4-22. We ask local EF! groups G only deals with the impacts of building the 

minds of visionaries. Jamie Sayen and Jeff to find out the address of the nearest Patten ^ pens, not the consequences of introducing 

Elliott of PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wil- subsidiary and take to the streets in protest. dolphins into Puget Sound waters at Hood 

demess) are producing a plan for a wilderness Anyone needing info on Patten should contact | Canal. 

area extending from Canada to Florida, using Gary or me [see Directory]. To obtain the V) A mysterious disease killed an esti- 

the Appalachian Trail as its backbone. This addresses of the subsidiaries, contact the Sec- mated 60% of the Atlantic Bottlenose Dolphin 

area would serve as habitat for the reintroduc- retary of State’s office. Division of Corpora- population two summers ago. Recently a team 

tion of extirpated species such as Elk, Wolver- tions in the state where the subsidiary is organ- of scientists from the National Oceanic and 

ine, and Gray Wolf, and would be a starting ized. ,G2 Atmospheric Administration concluded that 

point for the recovery of biodiversity in the — Andy Power % this die-off was caused by dolphins eating fish 

ravaged East. Perhaps squirrels will once Name of Subsidiary: State of Organization V s ' contaminated by a toxin that occurs in the so- 

again be able to travel from the Atlantic to the 1. Yellowstone Basin Properties, Inc.; Montana \ called red tide algae blooms. 

Mississippi without touching ground. 2. Carlton Island Brokerage Co.; Delaware (DE) Greenpeace disputes the scientists’ 

On February 3, 20 EF!ers visited the \ f alle " of Cenlral New York Corp.; New York C claim The said that red dde al gae 

capitol building in Concord, New Hampshire, 5 New England Advertising CoTp , Verm ont blooms 316 common m * e Gulf of Mexic °- 

to voice their opposition to clearcutting. In the 6 Patten Auction and Land Cotp .. Massachusetts ""V home 10 thousands of Bottlenose Dolphins, 

midst of freezing rain, and a virtual absence of 7. Patten Corporation — Dixie; DE I and that no record exists of such a massive die- 

pedestrians, public reaction was difficult to 8. Patten Corporation — Downeast; Maine off happening in recent history. Greenpeace 

judge, but it will no doubt become more appar- 9. Patten Corporation — Great Lakes; DE feels that more intensive research should be 

ent as the battle heats up. ^ atten Corporation Mid-Atlantic; DE tj conducted before any permits are issued to 

Many thanks are due to the staff of 11. Patten Corporation Northeast; VT j \ relocate the dolphins. Otherwise, introduction 

12. Patten Corporation of Connecticut; DE 

Rowe Conference Center, which has been a 13 p atten Corporation of Lake Carroll; DE / f ° f the dol P huls could s P read dlsease to crea ' 

major supporter of the growing Earth First! 14. Patten Corporation of Maine; ME '' I hires in Puget Sound. 

Eastmovement. So, thanks, thanks, thanks...! 15. Patten Corporation of Manhattan; DE While the causes of the dolphin die-off 


Connecticut Valley EF! can be con- 
tacted at: POB 324, Rowe, MA 01367. 

—Alan Spheros Brown 

Patten Invades 30 States 

There are people who make their liv- 
fW-jng finding large pieces of “undeveloped” 
Gland, buying them and then rearranging lines 
on the map, cutting the parcel into smaller 
c units. Many of these units are spaghetti strips, 
. “ giving each parcel a little shorefront, road- 
A front, whatever. Roads are cut, house lots 
• cleared, trees cut to increase the view. Plants 
and animals are displaced, until there is no- 
where to go. T axes rise, and farmers in the area 
5^ have to sell land to pay their higher assess- 
. ments. Most of the buyers are urban second 
Gr: home investors, usually buying into rural areas 
> where low income housing is a problem. We 
i all become homeless: the plants, the animals, 
- z* even the wind and water find no clean place to 
travel. 

In New England recently, the most 
l widespread and successful of these people has 
been theJPatten Corporation, but they are no 
longer confined to New England. They now 
operate in over 30 states as well as Canada. In 


16. Patten Corporation of Michigan; DE 

17. Patten Corporation of Ohio; Ohio ‘ 

18. Patten Corporation South-Atlantic; Virginia A 

19. Patten Landscaping, Inc.; DE ^ , 

20. Patten of New York Corp.; NY ’ 

21. Sleqpy Hollow Broke rage Co.; DE j 

/" 22. Patten Corporation Great Lakes (Wisconsin); ) 
(Wisconsin ^ -LL.. 

C iyrTatten Auction and Land Corporation (Wiscon- ) 

sinkM- - 

24. Watertown Brokerage Co.; DE 

25. Patten Corporation Utilities of Big Canoe; DE 

26. Patten Corporation of Big Canoe; DE 

27. Patten Corporation of Canada; DE 

28. Patten Corporation of Missouri; DE 

29. Patten Corporation of Southwest; DE 

30. Patten Corporation of Calhoun Isles; DE 

31. Broadway Realty, Inc.; DE 

32. Patten Mortgage Finance Corp.; DE 

33. Illinois Land & Development Corp.; DE 

34. Patten Corporation of Iowa; DE 

35. Patten Pacific Northwest, Inc.; DE 

36. Hunter’s Station Realty Corporation; DE 

37. Patten Georgia Corporation; DE 

38. Patten Corporation Gulf -Atlantic; DE 

39. Patten Corporation — Midland; DE 

40-45. Patten Receivables Finance Corporations I- 

VI; DE 

Gila Needs Your Help! 

The Gila is the wildest land left in the 


New England the attorney generals’ offices in 
5 states held an 18 month investigation of 
Patten’s practices, recently ending in a 
$500,000 fine and a promise by the company 
to refund purchase money to customers who 
were misled (though the customers mustprove 
that they were misled). Problems included 
misleading customers on a site’s building 
potential, access to utilities, roads, and mu- 
nicipal services, the availability of shorefront, 
and a bait and switch method enticing buyers 
to buy cheap rural land and then pressuring 
them into more expensive purchases. In 
Maine alone Patten has developed over 60,000 


Southwest, and the best habitat remaining for 
reestablishment of all native species in the 
area, including the Mexican Wolf, Grizzly 
Bear, and Jaguar. The Gila National Forest, 
while still comparatively pristine, is under 
assault (see Brigid 1988). During the develop- 
ment of the current Forest Plan, the Earth First! 
alternative, which received strong support 
from throughout the country, was ignored. 

Recently, however, following envi- 
ronmentalists’ temporary victory in their ap- 
peal of the catastrophic Eagle Peak timber sale 
(the sale was temporarily postponed, but has 
since been combined with another sale and is 


acres into 138 subdivisions, with gross sales of 
over $50 million. In Vermont, Patten’s home 
state, their activities have been somewhat 
slowed by stronger tax, zoning and environ- 
mental review legislation. But they continue 
to expand across the continent. 

In New York, a coalition of groups has 
formed the Adirond ack Council, c alling for a 
moratorium on development in Adirondack 
State Park. Patten is the leading developer 
there, and their regional vice-president Dan 
Christmas wants to be on the state advisory 
panel mapping development plans for the 
park. 

In Montana, Warren Genderson has 
become the chief executive officer of Patten, 


about to be re-scheduled), the Forest Service 
has been seeking public input on the value of 
old growth and roadless areas. The Freddies 
promise a new review of the ten-year timber 
program along with a complete mapping of old 
growth on the Gila. As the Eagle Peak sale 
appeal demonstrates, this gives us an opportu- 
nity to at least delay the destruction. 

To get on the Gila NF mailing list for 
timber sales and other issues, write Gila NF, 
2610 N Silver St, Silver City, NM 88061. To 
get on a new mailing list for emergency calls 
for letters to the Gila (with specifics on what 
points to emphasize), write Mogollon, c/o Box 
1166, Boulder, CO 80306. Toreceivemapsof 
areas threatened with destruction, write the 


moving from his job as president of a Montana same address and specify that is what you 

realty company. Yellowstone & Basin Prop- 


remain clouded in doubt, the Navy is proceed- 
ing in its quest to form an underwater security 
force of trained dolphins. 

Another factor in the controversial 
project is currently being investigated. The 
Marine Mammal Commission, an investiga- 
tive arm of the Commerce Department, will 
soon complete a study as to whether the Navy 
should be granted a permit to relocate dolphins 
from Mississippi to Washington. Their ruling 
will be part of an overall review of the Navy’s 
marine mammal program. 

This program has its origin in 1960 at 
the Naval Ordnance Test Station (NOTS) at 
China Lake and Pasadena, California. Since 
NOTS designs and develops underwater pro- 
jectiles such as torpedoes, the Navy wanted to 
know if dolphins possessed characteristics 
thatmight be applied to the design of underwa- 
ter missiles. The program has gradually ex- 
panded to include sea lions and B eluga Whales 
as well in its studies. The Navy is especially 
interested in the sonar and deep-diving capa- 
bilities of the sea creatures. 

Part of this program is the training of 
marine mammals to retrieve objects on the 
ocean floor. Another is training the mammals 
to perform messenger duty from surface ships 
or bases to various top-secret projects located 
below water. 

In addition to Greenpeace, some of the 
people who have participated in the training 
program are now criticizing the training meth- 
ods used. Rick Trout, a civilian trainer with 15 
years experience, said in interviews with Se- 
attlemediathatmany animals are being beaten 
or deprived of food. Trout contends that in 
order to hasten training of the animals, abuse 
has taken the place of affection training in 
recent years. “Abuse training speeds up the 
whole process — they force the animals to 
behave. The cases of abuse are on the rise due 
to increased pressure to use the animals in a 
variety of roles including the security guards.” 

Navy records show that 13 dolphins 
have died since 1986 in top-secret programs. 
The documents show that nearly half suffered 
from anorexia or stomach ulcers. Former 
trainers maintain that Navy training practices 
also stress the animals, making them vulner- 
able to infection. 

Another potential threat to bringing 
dolphins from the Gulf of Mexico to Puget 
Sound is the temperature difference. What 
will be the effect of introducing these mam- 
mals into the Sound where year-round water 
temperatures vary between 50 and 55 degrees? 

Several local biologists have warned 


the Navy that the dolphins now being captured 
in the Gulf of Mexico could become stressed 
and suffer serious illness from prolonged 
exposure to the cold waters of Puget Sound. 
T ag Gomall, a marine biologist who has stud- 
ied dolphins for 25 years, noted that Bot- 
tlenose Dolphins have been placed in un- 
heated pens at the Sea ,ie Aquarium and 
Tacoma’s Point Defiance '00. He said lack of 
adaptation to the cold was probably the cause 
of skin lesions on two dolphins and the death 
of a third. 

One dolphin has died at a Naval facil- 
ity close to the Trident Sub base. The dolphin 
died of heart failure while in a holding pen, 
after having lost 21 pounds in a month. 

In December 1988, a team of experts 
from the federal Marine Mammal Commis- 
sion began an inspection of the Navy’s marine 
mammal program. The panel will receive 
classified briefings on Navy programs at San 
Diego; Kailua, Hawaii; and Key West, Flor- 
ida. The panel will make recommendations, to 
which the Navy is mandated to respond pub- 
licly, even though they are not required to 
follow the suggestions. The results of the 
probe are due this February. 

Rick Trout and other dolphin trainers 
say there is no reason to use marine mammals 
for underwater guard duty. The military long 
ago developed sophisticated electronic air, 
surface, and sub-surface devices that can 
monitor activity around its bases. Why use 
mammals that require costly training and 
upkeep to guard a billion dollar facility? Why 
not use the tried and true electronic alterna- 
tives? Why not diodes instead of dolphins? 

The answers to these questions lie 
shrouded in mystery. The Navy is reluctant to 
discuss its marine mammal program, claiming 
that to do so would compromise national secu- 
rity. 

Opinions vary as to whether using 
dolphins as “underwater Pinkerton’s” is a 
sound proposal. The Navy says yes, environ- 
mentalists say no, and no one has asked the 
dolphins. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to 
Nancy Foster, Director of Office of Protected 
Resources, National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice, Silver Springs, MD 20910. TheNMFS is 
responsible for protecting marine mammals 
and issues permits regarding what can be done 
to these animals. Write to the Navy: Cmdr. 
Mark D. Neuhart, Director of the Community 
Program and Public Liaison Division, Office 
of Information, Dept of the Navy, Washing- 
ton, DC 20350. Inform your US representa- 
tive and senators of what the Navy is doing, as 
this is a national issue and should be debated in 
Congress: senators, US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; representatives, House of Repre- 
sentatives, DC 20515. 

— Patrick Pilcher, Seattle, WA 

Tongass Timber Reform Act Reintroduced 

Representative Bob Mrazek intro- 
duced the Tongass Timber Reform Act (HR 
987) in February. The House Interior Sub- 
committee on Water, Power and Offshore 
Energy Resources has scheduled hearings on 
the bill. Mrazek’s bill would end the congres- 
sionally mandated 4.5 billion board feet per 
decade timber supply goal and eliminate the 
automatic $40 million subsidy that drives it. It 
would cancel the two pulp mills’ 50-year 
contracts and replace them with the same 
short-term sales system used on other National 
Forests. It would designate 23 key fishery 
watersheds and wildlife habitat areas as Wil- 
derness. Similar legislation has been intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

Letters to senators and representatives 
in support of strong legislation to protect the 
Tongass are urgently needed. Emphasize the 
need to protect the 23 wildlife areas as Wilder- 
ness. In addition to your own congressper- 
sons, write Representatives Kika de la Garza, 
Bob Mrazek, Harold Volkmer, and George 
Miller. All senators are at US Senate, Wash- 
ington, DC 205 10; representatives at House of 
Representatives, DC 20515. (Southeast 
Alaska Conservation Council, POB 021692, 
Juneau, AK 99802) 

ANWR Legislation Reintroduced 

Bills to protect the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge from oil drilling (HR 39 and 
S 39), and bills to open the Refuge to drilling, 
have been reintroduced in the House and 
Senate. George Bush has stated his support for 
“prudent” developmentof ANWR. A flood of 
continued on page 14 
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Tribal Lore . . . 

continued from page 13 
letters to congresspersons in support of Wil- 
derness designation for all unprotected por- 
tions of Arctic Refuge could save this 18 
million acre home for Caribou, Musk Oxen, 
Wolverines, and Arctic Wolves. 

The Entrapment of Fran Trutt 

ed. note: The following report is excerpted 
from Ecomedia Bulletin, Toronto' s Anarchist 
Bi-Weekly ,POB 915, StnF, Toronto, Ontario, 
M4Y 2N9 Canada. Earth Firstlers will be 
interested to know that, in addition to the 
animal rights groups mentioned in this report, 
Mary Lou Sapone infiltrated EF! She was 
listed in the EF! Directory as Connecticut EF! 
contact some months past. More recently, she 
registeredfor the Rowe Conference EF! event, 
declined to go herself, sent an EF!er in her 
stead who unwittingly obtained information 
for her, and encouraged this same EF!er to 
conduct an action against a laboratory. — ID 
THE ARREST 

Just after midnight on November 11, 
1988, Fran Trutt was arrested during a police 
stake-out of US Surgical Corporation (USSC). 
She was carrying a remote control for a bomb 
which had just been placed beside the build- 
ing. Fran Trutt is an animal rights activist, and 
USSC has been a target for protest for years 
because of its use of live dogs to demonstrate 
a surgical stapling technique developed by its 
founder, Leon Hirsch. 

Shortly after her arrest, Trutt’s 
Queens, NY, apartment was raided by police, 
who found two more bombs. Trutt has been 
charged with attempted murder (the bomb was 
placed near Leon Hirsch’s parking spot) and 
possession of explosives. She is being held in 
Niantic State Prison for Women in lieu of 
$500,000 bond, and has pleaded not guilty to 
all charges. 

It has been revealed that Trutt was set 
up by two people who posed as activists and 
friends. These people, with the collusion of a 
security consulting firm for which they work, 
gave her the encouragement, the money, and 
the means to plant the bomb. The company. 
Perceptions International, is hired by USSC to 
infiltrate the animal rights movement, whose 
continued protests they see as a threat. Leon 
Hirsch has stated that Trutt has been under 
survei llance for at least two years. Perceptions 
operatives have acted as agents provocateurs , 
and have infiltrated the animal rights/libera- 
tion movement. We know for certain that at 
least one of its spies has infiltrated radical 
environmental groups such as Earth First! and 
the North American anarchist movement. 
Three people have been identified so far as 
Perceptions operatives — Marc Mead, “Bud” 
Vestermark and Mary Lou Sapone. We also 
know of direct links Perceptions has to the FBI 
and the CIA. 

INFILTRATION 

....Mary Lou Sapone, a full-time em- 
ployee of Perceptions, collects a salary of 
$50,000 a year plus expenses. Sapone had 
gained the trust of such mainstream animal 
rights groups as Animals’ Agenda, Friends of 
Animals and Animal Rights Alliance. 

As part of her infiltration of the animal 
liberation movement, Sapone came onto the 
mailing list of the Animal Liberation Front 
Support Group in Canada. Through this group 
she learned of and attended the Anarchist 
Survival Gathering in Toronto in July 1988. 
She has also attended training sessions of the 
War Resisters League in New York and Earth 
First! Round River Rendezvous gatherings. 
The Animal Rights Reporter (a publication 
reporting on the activities of the animal rights/ 
liberation movement for the benefit of animal 
exploitation industries, which charges $195/ 
yr for subscriptions) states in an article (v.2, 
#3) about the alleged connections between the 
Angry Brigade and the ALF in England, “It is 
too soon to tell if there is an active alliance 
between the Angry Brigade and ALF. If there 
is, it may parallel the types of alliances devel- 
oping in the US and Canada between anar- 
chists, militant deep ecologists and animal 
rights activists.” 

THINK SECURITY! 

Politically active individuals and or- 
ganizations must expect to be victims of sur- 
veillance, infiltrators and attacks instigated by 
the state and/or political opponents. This was 
not an isolated case. We were fortunate to 
shorten Mary Lou Sapone’s career, but the 
information she may have could still damage 
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other activists. The first thing to do is to rid 
your mailing lists of Sapone’s name and ad- 
dress: Mary Lou Sapone, 21 Pine Mountain, 
Ridgefield, CT 06877; 203-748-5439. Sec- 
ond, as a rule, act as if the phone you are using, 
even if it is a pay phone, is tapped. Third, 
beware of informers. You cannot assume that 
because someone is encouraging criminal 
activity he or she is not a cop. , 

To expose the entrapment of Fran 
Trutt, donate to the Fran Trutt Legal Defense 
Fund, 266-B Main St, Suite 120, M unroe, CT 
06468. 

Kansas Has Trees and Eagles Too! 

Contrary to popular belief, the plains 
state of Kansas does have trees and eagles. 
Cottonwood trees line the banks of most rivers 
and streams, and eastern Kansas has a mosaic 
of oak-hickory forest and Bluestem tallgrass 
prairie. Due to the semi-mild winters, scores 
of B aid Eagles winter along the Kaw or Kansas 
River. In fact, downtown Lawrence is one of 
the few urban areas in the country where 
eagles perch and fish. 

Unfortunately, a group of eastern car- 
petbaggers, the Chelsea Group, decided to 
build a mall beside the river. Despite consid- 
erable protest, the Corpse of Engineers 
granted the developers a permit to destroy at 
least 18 prime eagle perch trees and to fill in a 
portion of the river with rock. The EPA and 
US Fish & Wildlife Service also approved 
proposed habitat removal. An environmental 
impact statement and biological assessment 
were not prepared as is required by law, 
though a few mitigation measures were at- 
tached as conditions to the 404 permit. 

On February 28 a federal judge in 
Kansas City summarily ruled that Protect Our 
Eagles’ Trees (POETs) did not have standing 
to sue and thus a temporary restraining order 
was denied. With no TRO in place, the devel- 
opers were free to cut down the trees. 

So.onMarchl, 12 activists, including 
Earth First! ers, gathered to block the tree- 
cutting. Teams of two and three quiedy 
scrambled along the snowy riverbank toward 
the large cottonwoods slated for destruction. 
Survey markers somehow landed in the river 
asBluestem, Fox and Southwind climbed over 
loose rocks. Bobwhite chained himself to one 
cottonwood while Kermit climbed another. A 
security guard grabbed (assaulted) Chickadee 
but she broke free and scrambled out onto a 
limb. Ras gained a precarious perch in a 
spindling. 

Backhoes continued to knock down 
trees all around the tree-sitters as six police 
cars and the news media arrived. Photos were 
taken of the poster, “True Patriots Protect the 
Nat’l Symbol,” and interviews given. 
Bobwhite’s chain was cut and he was arrested 
for refusing to reveal his name. 

Soon we sighted five Bald Eagles 
flying in formation along the river down- 
stream. One broke loose, flew up to see what 
was happening to his perch trees, and quickly 
turned around in disgust. 

Finally, the bitter cold wind brought 
the tree-sitters down. The four arrested were 
processed at the county jail. 

Although the remaining trees were 
soon felled, the action was a success: Due to 
widespread media coverage, the continued 
encroachment upon wildlife habitat was no- 
ticed by the public. Now we hope that Ole’ 
Man River will get upset and flood the mall, 
thereby providing a measure of POETic jus- 
tice. 

— Southwind 


Massive Protest Planned 
Against Ozone Destruction 

Earth Firstlers will join other environ- 
mentalists in Wichita, Kansas, on April 22 in 
an Earth Day 1989 protest against Vulcan 
Materials, the largest producer of ozone de- 
pleting chloro fluorocarbons (CFCs) in the US . 
Also sponsoring the event will be the National 
Farmers Union, the National Council of 
Churches, Greenpeace, the American Hu- 
mane Association, the National Toxics Cam- 
paign and a host of other farm, labor, environ- 
mental and animal rights organizations. 

The protest is the first for the newly 
formed Global Greenhouse Network, and will 
be held in conjunction with simultaneous 
demonstrations in India, West Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, and Australia, as well as other US 
cities. The Greenhouse Network is calling for 
an immediate and total ban on all CFCs. For 
information, contact Dick Russell RT 2, Box 
34, Frankfort, Kansas 66427 (913) 292-4595. 

— Mike Roselle 

Ranchers Have a Wet Dream 

As if to mock a front-page headline in 
the last EF! Journal , public lands ranchers 
have drafted the “National Rangeland Grazing 
System Act of 1989” to guarantee their lasting 
control of the rural West. Modeled closely on 
the Wilderness Act, this bill would “...secure 
for the American people of present and future 
generations the benefits of an enduring re- 
source of grazing rangelands.” 

It would establish as law the ultimate 
fantasies of every grazing permittee on public 
lands: “A rangeland grazing area, in contrast 
with those areas where urban development or 
nature preservation dominate the landscape, is 
hereby recognized as an area where the land 
and its ecological conditions are suited to the 
grazing of livestock, where grazing is the 
historic use, where recreationists are visitors 
who do not remain.” The act would establish 
“Grazing Enterprise Zones,” would transfer 
land and waterrights to permittees, and would 
establish a market value for grazing permits. 
Declaring grazing “the dominant use” of the 
land, it would give ranchers veto power over 
Wilderness designations and almost anything 
else they don’t like. It would also repeal any 
other statutes that conflict with it. 

The bill was drafted by members of the 
Public Lands Council at a January conference 
in Las Vegas, NV. As yet, it has not been 
introduced before Congress. 

Freddies Burned Land Acquisition Funds 

At the request of the Forest Service 
Chief, the Secretary of Agriculture has trans- 
ferred $54.9 million from Forest Service land 
acquisition funds to help pay the costs of 
fighting last year’s fires. The transfer leaves 
only $9.3 million available for land purchases 
through the remainder of Fiscal Year 1989. 
Unless Congress appropriates more money for 
that purpose, the transfer effectively canceled 
40 Forest Service acquisition projects in 22 
states. (Wilderness Society Bi-Weekly Up- 
date) 

New Land Fund Proposed 

In February, Congressman Mo Udall 
introduced the American Heritage Trust Act 
(HR 876), a bill to facilitate federal land acqui- 
sition. A companion Senate bill was also 
introduced. 

The bill would modify the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) and the 


Historic Preservation Fund so they become 
permanent, dedicated trust funds yielding $1 
billion annually for land acquisition, recrea- 
tion construction, and historic preservation. It 
would also set a formula for distributing 
money: at least 30% to federal land acquisi- 
tion, at least 30% for matching grants to state 
and local governments for recreation con- 
struction and land acquisition, 10% for match- 
ing grants to parallel state trusts, 10% to a 
federal urban park and recreation program, 
and the remaining 20% to be distributed at 
Congressional discretion. This would address 
the underuse of the LWCF, a perennial prob- 
lem in the Reagan era (the LWCF has amassed 
a $6 billion surplus because Reagan, refused to 
spend the money that came in from oil leases). 
(Wilderness Society Bi-Weekly Update ) 

Brower Resigns From Sierra Club Board 

David Brower, former Executive Di- 
rector of the Sierra Club and an activist since 
the 1930s, recently resigned “in frustration” 
from the Club’s national Board of Directors. 
Citing the board’s obsession with “procedure 
and priority” and its lack of inspiration and 
openness to new ideas, Brower quit with more 
than a year left to go in his term. 

“It just wasn’t fun anymore,” he said, 
having spent years fighting just to get his 
motions seconded. “I will needle them from 
the side now.” (Sierra Club Yodeler) 

Hydro-Quebec Update 

Hydro-Quebec’s destructive James 
Bay Project (Beltane ’88), proceeds with the 
momentum of a dying behemoth. 

The Vermont Public Service Board is 
expected to hold hearings soon on whether to 
buy power from the Canadian project. Oppo- 
sition is building among diverse groups such 
as the Grand Council of the Crees and the 
National Audubon Society. 

The Maine Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has completed its hearings and is ex- 
pected to release its decision by late March. 
The Central Maine Power Company allotted 
$ 1 0 million to lobby for purchase of the po wer. 

Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
and Central Maine Power Co. plan to consoli- 
date and purchase the bankrupt New Hamp- 
shire Power Co. to create a Northern New 
England monopoly. 

Within Canada, however, the Prov- 
ince-owned Hydro-Quebec is in dire financial 
straits. Because of serious mistakes in fore- 
casting future power needs, Hydro-Quebec 
invested more than it could recover and has 
sold power below cost. As a cost-cutting 
measure they cutback on technical staff and on 
maintenance. Premier Bourassa and the presi- 
dent of H-Q have admitted their system is “not 
up to American standards” and predict it will 
cost at least $6 million to upgrade it. Quebec 
suffered over 1500 blackouts in 1988, includ- 
ing one in April that cut power to the whole 
province and part of the USA. In April, theUS 
sent power to them. 

The promotional Committee for James 
Bay Phase II now consists of nine Americans 
and only four Canadians. Committee mem- 
bers include James Schlesinger, former US 
Secretary of Energy, and William Simon, for- 
mer US Secretary of the Treasury. 

What you can do: Vermont-area 
activists can get on the notification list for 
hearings and can register their concern. 
Write VT Public Service Board, 120 State 
St., Montpelier, VT 05602. 

— James Higgins 





demonstrated by the Japanese throughout 
Malaysia, Thailand, and the Philippines: The 
high dollar trees are taken out, the rest burned. 

One day in Altamira, Brazilian scien- 
tist Jose Lutzenberger held forth on the long- 


be responsive to environmentalist pressure. 

Judging from this event, our interests 
lie informing alliances directly with the Indian 
leaders to see what they need to defend their 
families and land. Those we spoke to men- 


KARARAO: A Dam Called War 


term effects on the world climate of the de- tioned money for surveying and fencing to 

struction of the Amazon rainforest. As it now delineate their property and radio equipment 


stands, perhaps 15% depleted, the forest is an to link their villages. We have begun a discus- 


by Benjamin White Jr., 

Sea Shepherd Atlantic Director 

For the first time in history, 14 Ama- 
zon Indian tribes have joined forces to fight a 
series of dams that threaten a huge area of their 
rainforest land. Over four days of meetings 
and ceremonies, 21-24 February, 600 Indians 
from all over the Amazon region met in the 
town of Altamira at the intersection of the 
Trans-Amazonian Highway and the Xingu 
River, a tributary of the Amazon. With inter- 
national media swarming, partly due to the 
brief attendance of Sting, the Indians met with 
representatives of the Brazilian government, 
the World Bank, the Hydronorte dam builders 
and international environmental and indige- 
nous rights groups. Wanting to bear witness to 
this historic meeting, and to see a bit of the 
beauty and horror of the Amazon, Paul Wat- 
son and I joined a group of Canadians led by 
scientist David Suzuki. Also with us were 
Kujinow of the Haida Nation, Simon of the 
Kwakiutl, Chief Rosie of the Cree, and folk 
legend Gordon Lightfoot. 

Kaiapo leader Piacan had organized 
the gathering. With amazing political and 
media skill, he formed alliances between for- 
merly warring tribes, and forced the Hy- 
dronorte giant to admit to the extent of devas- 
tation planned. The tribal leaders see no sepa- 
ration between themselves and the jungle. To 
clear the trees and block the river is to destroy 
the soul and sustenance of the people. 

Picture the scene of the meeting: 

At a speakers table in the front of a hot 
and dusty gymnasium, Indian leaders sit in full 
regalia of black war paint, feathered head- 
dresses and necklaces of monkey teeth. In 
between sit hydro-engineers and government 
spokesmen in western clothes . Sitting on palm 
fronds on the floor are 600 warriors and their 
families, many carrying war clubs, lances, and 
strung bows, arrows ready with honed bone 
points. Beyond the sitting Indians is a line of 
standing warriors with eyes combing the 
crowd like Bush’s secret service. Thick knots 
of press and observers mill around the floor 
and balcony. B leachers hold hundreds of local 
people, some supporting dam construction, 
some opposed. 

Although all speeches were given in or 
translated into Portugeuse, it was easy to fol- 


bare to the waist and decorated in black circles 
of war paint, charged through the crowd. The 
crowd gasped when they saw her machete. 
Rushing up to the Hydro representative, she 
slashed down, justmissing his head, then from 
side to side. Her message was clear, but a 
friend interpreted her words and removed all 
doubt. “You build this dam, we will go to war, 
and you will die.” 

To understand the tenacity of these 
people you must know that they represent the 
remnants of a great civilization of Amazon 
tribes whose population once numbered in the 
millions and is now down to several hundred 
thousand. Their 1 and, much of it guaranteed by 
the Brazilian constitution, has been repeatedly 
invaded by gold miners, private developers, 
squatters, and huge landowners that simply 
invent title to the land. The Kaiapo and the 
Xavanche, both present at the Altamira gather- 
ing, have a reputation as some of the fiercest of 
all native peoples. In 1982, the Kaiapo killed 
a whole village of settlers in retaliation. Re- 
cently they surrounded a huge compound of 
gold miners and evicted them. Every leader 
we spoke with has been shot, beaten and jailed. 

Amazonia is in many ways like our 
wild West of a century ago. The garimpeiros 
—bands of heavily armed gold miners — have 
spread deep into Indian land. Often with a 
shoot-on-sight policy toward the native 
people, they are contaminating the rivers with 
mercury used in extracting the precious metal. 
In most places, such as the lands of the Yano- 
mami, the government has sided with the 
miners. The Indians, as in North America, are 
seen merely as obstacles to development. 
Indeed, only the native people, and those who 
make their living from tapping rubber trees 
and gathering Brazil nuts, have defended the 
jungle. 

The Trans- Amazonia Highway is a red 
wound stretching 3000 miles into the rain- 
forest. It was built, with World Bank funds, to 
open the region to development, cattle farm- 
ing, and the influx of millions of desperately 
poor from big cities on the coast. Whether 
living on little plots of land distributed by the 
government or simply squatting, the effect of 
the urban poor on the land is disastrous. Years 
of hard work clearing and planting a plot yield 
only a few seasons of crops. Ancient geologi- 


immense solar sponge and rain maker. Only 1/ 
6 of the rain that falls on the area flows out. 
The rest goes around and around, creating a 
concentration of greenery and oxygen produc- 
tion. Literally the lungs of the world, the 
Amazon inhales the warm air from the equato- 
rial Atlantic and exhales two distinct 
airstreams. One pushes across the Caribbean, 
along the east coast of North America, curving 
along Maine and Newfoundland parallel to the 
Gulf Stream, and ending in Northern Europe 
and Scandinavia. The other exhalation goes 
south and controls the climate on the east coast 
of South America. Nobody knows what will 
happen if this breathing biomass is destroyed. 
As Dr. Lutzenberger warned, however, the 
change could be sudden, devastating, and 
irreversible. For example, after the slight shift 
in the El Nino current several years ago, a vast 
fishery off the coast of Peru collapsed virtually 
overnight and has not yet recovered. (Most of 
the fish, instead of feeding Peruvians, were 
used as a protein supplement for the European 
dairy industry.) 

No conference concerned with indige- 
nous survival or environmental policy is 
complete without a little internecine warfare 
between groups. A meeting was held to ana- 
lyze where the money came from for the gath- 
ering and where the $6000 needed to get the 
Indians back home would come from. It turns 
out that the lion’s share came from the Cana- 
dians through David Suzuki, some from Eng- 
land and a little from Brazil. When represen- 
tatives of big US eco-businesses were asked 
why their groups did not contribute, there was 
much defensive mumbling about other priori- 
ties. Highlighting the difficulty of foreigners 
trying to effect change within Brazil, Brazilian 
indigenous survival groups declared that they 
were not environmentalists; and, instead of 
being grateful for outside allies, they seemed 
to resent our presence. This xenophobic atti- 
tude common in Brazil is clearly aggravated 
by the pressure on the nation to continue to pay 
American bankers interest on Brazil’s crush- 
ing foreign debt. 

The first task of Americans wanting to 
help preserve the rainforest is to reduce the 
fueling of the damage by American-based 
banks and industries. The World Bank, em- 
barrassed by their part in the current mess, may 


sion with several about the possibility of tak- 
ing the Sea Shepherd up the Amazon to the 
Xingu in a few years to bring supplies and 
publicize the Indians’ struggle. 

As the heartland of a continent with 
very few rich and hundreds of millions of very 
poor, the Amazon forest will not be left intact. 
The only real hope i s that through international 
pressure and funding, enough will be left to 
protect critical habitat, indigenous peoples, 
and the great heat pump exhaling its sweet 
breath across North and South America. Bra- 
zili ans bristle at the proposal to trade protected 
areas for debt relief and equally at the idea the 
world could fund the preservation of the forest 
as a sort of global public utility. Both are seen 
as ruses to enable foreigners to demand a say 
in the future of Brazilian land. But Brazil 
needs aid, with or without strings attached. 
Although the papers carried a story just before 
we left that American diplomats had con- 
vinced the Japanese not to punch a massive 
logging road through the Andes and into the 
Amazon, the project has the smell of one that 
will not go away. 

Construction of the Kararao dam is 
projected to begin in about 5 years. At that 
time a war may well ensue between the Indians 
and those clearing the living skin from the 
land. Meanwhile, our effort will be to bring 
the voices of the Indians to the industrialized 
world in order to prevent a massacre. 

Much worse than the Kararao is the 
second dam planned for the Xingu, at the turn 
of the century. As now planned, the 
Cocraimoro would flood up to 60,000 square 
kilometers of Kaiapo land. 

The battle lines are drawn between the 
Indians and those who wish to exploit the land 
for minerals, timber and hydroelectric power. 
It’s an old story. What makes this chapter 
different is the skill with which the Indians 
themselves are uniting with voices worldwide 
to organize opposition. The Indians are an 
inspiration. They never stopped living from 
and defending the forest. They never began 
debating the nuances of deep ecology. They 
are a strong and beautiful people. But without 
international assistance, they will be driven 
down the same path of assimilation and death 
that was offered to the native people of our 
own once great Turtle Island. 


low what was happening. The dam builders all cally and depleted of nutrients, the soil pro- 


sounded like every developer back home. The duces little once the ashes from the slashed and 

responses, however, were different. Unlike burned forest have leached away. The energy 


Earth First! Demonstrates for the Kayapo 


the typical language of moderation, concili- 
ation and defeat of North American liberals, 
the Indians ’ statements reflected their years of 
armed struggle and their unwillingness to 
compromise. 

As soon as a Hydro spokesman or 
government ally would finish, a leader would 
stride to the front. Chanting and talking in a 
voice that needed no microphone, he would 
alternately face the speakers and the crowd, 
spinning in a form of war dance. Punctuating 
his words, he would shove his lance at the 
panel, stopping inches from their noses. Over 
and over this happened (reminding me of the 
Sioux tradition of counting coup on their ene- 
mies), and over and over I heard the word 
‘Kararao’. This, I learned, was not only the 
name of the dam, but also, incredibly, the 
Kaiapo word for war. 

At one point there was a flurry among 
the cameras when a high keening voice cut 
through the tumult. An Indian elder woman. 


of the land is in the riot of diverse plant life, not 
in the sparse topsoil. By the time the small 
farmers, called poseiros , leave their plots in 
defeat, the land has little chance of regrowth. 

One resource never tapped by outsid- 
ers is the awesome storehouse of knowledge 
the Indians hold concerning using and re- 
claiming the land. Apparently, many of the nut 
trees throughout the jungle are not wild but 
planted. The natives use over 1000 plants 
medicinally and have thrived on the land for 
millennia, even while practicing slash and 
bum agriculture. 

This great forest, if developers have 
their way, will be put to work as tables and 
doors in Japan, Europe, and North America. 
Ironically, however, the very diversity of the 
forest, with more tree species per hectare than 
in all of V irginia, presents the biggest obstacle 
to economic logging. The mahogany and 
other valuable hardwoods are widely scat- 
tered. The developers’ solution is the same as 


On February 24, EF! staged a demon- 
stration at CitiBank headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco to oppose the construction of the Xingu 
dam in Amazonia. The colorful demonstra- 
tion was concurrent with a large gathering of 
Kayapo people and other natives in Altamira, 
Brazil. The 600 foot high dam would flood 
land along the Xingu River now occupied by 
the Kayapo Tribe. The Kayapo have erected a 
traditional village on the proposed dam site, 
and have vowed to remain and fight. 

If completed, the Xingu dam would 
inundate an area the size of California, accord- 
ing to Phil Williamsof the International Rivers 
Network, who spoke at the San Francisco 
rally. Also addressing the 100 protesters was 
Dennis Jennings, of the International Indian 
Treaty Council, who accused the World Bank 
of ethnic genocide for their role in funding this 
and other mega-projects in the Third World. 
Mike Roselle spoke for the Rainforest Action 


Network. Kimberly Dawn spoke for Earth 
First!, and delighted the crowd by snipping a 
CitiCorp bank card in half. 

The courageous struggle of the 
Kayapo people has drawn international atten- 
tion to the plight of the rainforest, and has 
forced the World Bank to delay their $600 
million Power Sector Two loan, which Brazil 
needs in order to construct the huge dam. 
Recently, CitiBank and other US banks have 
attempted to withdraw their money from Sec- 
tor Two, but they have not stated opposition to 
the dam. Rather than a reversal of the banks’ 
investment policy in the Amazon, environ- 
mentalists see this as an attempt to free the 
frozen $600 million for other destructive proj- 
ects in the region. 

For information, contact Mike Roselle 
at the Rainforest Action Network, 301 Broad- 
way, San Francisco, CA 94133. 

—Mike Roselle 
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COCA COLA, BELIZE, AND THREE DILEM- 
MAS OF PROTECTING BIODIVERSITY 


by Ed Grumbine 

The strange perversity of environ- 
mental work during times of crisis is such 
that hindsight may confer upon us a 
different view of success than what we first 
held. This maxim holds true for most 
attempts to preserve biological diversity and 
is especially relevant when citizens of rich, 
industrial nations meet their poor, disenfran- 
chised, Third World counterparts. 

The gap between rich and poor is 
wider than any single standard of living 
index might suggest. Even in Belize, where 
English is the official language and 
wilderness yet remains, one struggles to 
meet the people on their own terms. 

In comparison, the terms of a Mag- 
nificent Frigatebird are easy to understand. 
This sea bird, the consummate soarer, has a 
seven and a half foot wingspan, one of the 
longest of any species in the world. With a 
steady onshore breeze and clear water to 
hunt, it becomes a living, immaculate black- 
and-white sail, staying aloft for hours with 
nary a wingbeat. 

I had watched frigatebirds from the 
beaches of Belize but I never understood 
them until I too was soaring, looking down 
upon their swept-back wings from a Cessna 
205. 

My companions never noticed the 
frigatebirds, intent as they were on filming 
the central coastline, mountains, lagoons, 
'and offshore cays of the smallest country in 
Central America. I was flying as a guest of 
Project Lighthawk, the nonprofit outfit 
famous for lending aerial support to 
environmentalists. Lighthawk was flying in 
Belize to help PBS film the natural history 
of the country for a television special to be 
broadcast this coming summer in the US. 

Why Belize? Ever since 1984 when 
Coca Cola, in partnership with a Belizean 
and two Texas investors, bought 13% of the 
country, Belize has been in the limelight. 
The country is poised on the brink of 
fearfully rapid change that almost certainly 
will degrade its native ecosystems while 
doing little to improve the livelihood of its 
cidzens. [See Coca Cola/Belize article. 
Beltane 87.] 

The PBS cameraman was delighted 
with the footage he was getting. It was all 
part of Lighthawk’s simple strategy. Put a 
gifted photographer in a plane over some of 
the most enchanting subtropical scenery in 
existence. Pack him into the wildest 
watersheds in search of the Morelet’s 
Crocodile, a reptile native to parts of Belize, 
Guatemala, and Mexico and listed by the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service as an Endangered 
species. Arrange interviews for him with 
Belize’s most inspiring grassroots conserva- 
tionists. Then fly him back to the States 
where he can produce a TV program. Show 
it to millions of viewers and you are 
building a constituency to protect Jaguars, 
monkeys, and their tropical forest home. 

Unfortunately, this strategy is not 
likely to succeed. The animals and forests 
of Belize require much more from us. 

I first came to Belize to investigate 
Coke’s citrus schemes. You may remember 
the story. The Government of Belize 
(GOB), desperate for export dollars, did not 
intend to require an environmental impact 
statement from Coke. Nobody in Belize 
knew how much land the company planned 
to develop. In fact. Coke was not even sure 
the 196,000 acres it had purchased could 
grow orange trees. 

There was but scant ecological 
knowledge of the region at risk, the 
Hillbank-Gallon Jug area. Was it high bush, 
cut-over forest, fetid swamp, or what? Only 
after Friends of the Earth International and 
the Rainforest Action Network accused 
Coke of rainforest destruction did the 
company agree to do a proper EIS. Later, 
before such studies began, Coke announced 
that its development plans were on indefinite 
hold. 

This news was cause for celebration 
— environmentalists had helped save a large 
chunk of tropical habitat. Furthermore, as a 
gesture of good will. Coke gave 42,000 
acres to the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
to be managed as a nature reserve for the 
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GOB, and gave $50,000 toward manage- 
ment of the new reserve. The bulk of the 
rest of its lands Coke promised to sell to 
Belizeans. And that was the end of a 
successful story as far as environmentalists 
were concerned. 

But the story is not over. Though the 
ending has yet to be written, environmental- 
ists will not likely label it “successful.” 

Coke has accomplished an outstand- 
ing public relations feat. Facing a storm of 
negative publicity, the company did exactly 
what it needed to do: create a good neighbor 
image while consolidating its original in- 
vestment. 

Coke willingly interrupted its citrus 
agribusiness plans in Belize for three 
reasons. First, the company could not obtain 
overseas insurance, without which no 
multinational corporation risks foreign 
investment. Second, the international 
market for oranges plunged to levels that 
precluded acceptable profits. Third, Coke 
was in the limelight with 10,000 angry 
environmentalists watching its every move, 
thus prudence suggested waiting until 
people settled down (and the price of 
oranges rebounded). 

The 42,000 acres and $50,000 that 
Coke gave away was used as a tax write-off. 
The land was not suitable for orange groves 
anyway. Recently Coke sold 100,000 acres 
in two 50,000 acre parcels to two Belizeans. 
Both of these new investors plan to clear the 
forest for a mix of agribusiness pursuits. 
Coke has retained the only 50,000 acres that 
it should have bought in the first place. For, 
as it turns out, this land around Hillbank has 
the only soil that could grow large-scale 
citrus plantations. 

Coke was only one of three players 
in the original partnership. The others are 
developing their lands. The Texans, 

Mischer and Howell, are quietly building 
roads and slowly implementing their cattle 
ranching fantasies. They do not respond to 
inquiries. 

On the other hand, Barry Bowen — 
the Belizean who engineered the original 
deal — continues to make news. The man 
whose original dream was to clearcut the 
forest to fuel a gigantic wood-fired power 
plant is now cavorting with wealthy US 
nature lovers at his newly-constructed 
retreat in the bush. Declaring a desire to 
protect his land, Bowen is in the high roller 
nature tourism game. He recently sold 

1 10.000 acres of his holdings to a consor- 
tium of US environmental groups under the 
Programme For Belize. This land adjoins 
the Coke nature reserve and joint manage- 
ment is planned. Bowen’s price was $3.5 
million, or $35 an acre. The man is a 
shrewd businessman: he bought the entire 

700.000 acre area for $7 million before 
going into partnership with Coke and the 
Texans. 

Finally, we must look closely at the 

150.000 acres that have become the largest 
official nature reserve in Belize. The lands 
were acquired as a result of political maneu- 
vering and little else. Though ecological 
and archaeological surveys are planned, 
whatever biological integrity the lands may 
have will be discovered after the fact. What 
has been “preserved” are the crumbs from 
the tables of people who care little about 
biodiversity. 

The wide gulf between what politics 
parcels out and what conservation biology 
may require is the first of three major 
reasons why TV shows and newspaper 
articles geared to the American media 
market will not protect much rainforest in 
Belize or elsewhere. The demands of 
politics and the demands of biology are 
simply not congruent. When you hear 
politicians and planners trumpet “sustainable 
development,” remember these simple facts: 
*We cannot act appropriately until we 
understand the ecology of the natural 
systems we wish to sustain. 

*It will take a great amount of research over 
a long period of time to answer these basic 
questions. 

This research will require billions of 
dollars. (For perspective, the World 
Tropical Forestry Action Plan estimates that 


$8 billion over five years is needed just to 
initiate sustainable forestry.) 

*In light of the above, the only prudent step 
toward sustaining biodiversity is a blanket 
moratorium on all development in tropical 
forests. 

*This is not seen as politically feasible. In 
the words of Secretary of State James Baker: 
“the drive for growth and development will 
inevitably continue. No US political leader 
who wants to remain in office will endorse a 
slow growth platform.” 

*So far, Baker is correct. And he will 
remain correct as long as people in the 
industrial world support the status quo. 

The preservation of biodiversity in 
Belize, as elsewhere, is made more difficult 
by incessant population growth. This is the 
second major dilemma facing those who 
care about tropical ecosystems. The 
moderate projection for population increase 
in Belize is a doubling to 300,000 in 15 
years. And this does not take into account 
the high rate of immigration from war-tom 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. 

This growth will not be accommodated 
without a significant drop in a per capita 
standard of living that is already depress- 
ingly low. There is no telling what such 
growth will do to the living standards of 
non-human beings. 

The third dilemma hits closer to 
home. Yet careful analysis of it provides a 
partial answer to the problem of protecting 
biodiversity. This last dilemma is the gross 
imbalance in resource consumption between 
the industrial and developing worlds and the 
attendant maldistribution of power. This 
fundamental inequality is the engine that 
drives inflated standards of living, neo- 
colonial politics, multinational profit 
margins, repatriation investment economies, 
and a host of non-sustainable values and 
behaviors. These, in turn, are reflected in 
our less “fortunate” neighbors’ desires to 
emulate our standards and successes. We 
should recognize that the problem is not 
how to sustain our technocratic lifestyle, but 
rather how to decrease such blatantly non- 
sustainable standards of living. 

I do not have answers to these three 
dilemmas. But I can offer some suggestions 
and two cautionary tales from my experi- 
ence in Belize. 

If an individual ultimately only has 
influence over her or his own behavior, then 
solving the third dilemma requires a radical 
readjustment in personal lifestyle. As 
citizens of industrialized society, we live our 
lives only at the expense of other human and 
non-human beings. However we can 
decrease our consumption, whether by 
becoming a vegetarian, using a bike instead 
of a car, or giving our disposable income to 
the Earth First! Foundation earmarked for 
biodiversity projects, we need to act now. 
Encouraging family and friends to follow 
suit is important too, but needs to be done 
with compassion. Political action is also 
fundamental, though here people tend to set 
their sights too high. Saving the world is a 
tall order. While these suggestions may 
seem simplistic and naive, in practice they 
are difficult to achieve. Unusual times 
require unusual amounts of strength. 

The first cautionary tale is for those 
who become involved in environmental 


politics in the Third World. Few who enter 
another country and culture do so with 
openness and humility. It is difficult to 
listen to what people say about their native 
vital needs before attempting to help. This 
is major a reason why we are not having 
greater success in Belize even as we send 
more money and “experts” to the rescue. 

We think we know best and desire to be in 
control. This behavior is an artifact of the 
third dilemma. 

Right now there is a conflict between 
Massachusetts Audubon, Belize Audubon, 
and the Programme For Belize over control 
of the limited monies available for conserva- 
tion in the country. Biodiversity is not being 
served by these turf battles. Many Belizean 
environmentalists are upset by what appears 
to be purse-string politics on the part of the 
US groups. The point is that the people of 
Belize, or any other country, need to be in 
control of whatever experts and funds we 
offer them. The only sustainable Third 
World environmental politics is grassroots, 
citizen-empowering politics. Sadly, many 
environmentalists do not share this view. 

The second tale amplifies the first. 

On the first morning of my recent visit to the 
Mopan Maya village of San Jose in southern 
Belize, I helped a group of men assemble a 
Briggs and Stratton-powered grain grinder. 

It took seven of us (four Mopan and three 
Americans) over four hours to finish a task 
that I could have completed at home in an 
hour. The difference was that I have a full 
set of tools. The Mopan had a box wrench, 
a file, and a hammer. I had experience with 
fan belts. The Mopan didn’t know a fan belt 
from a garter belt. I was familiar with how 
engines work. The Mopan have no 
experience with machines. 

The grinder was the centerpiece of 
the Mopan’s most recent effort at entering 
the cash economy that we tell them is 
essential to their livelihood. Yet not only do 
they lack hardware and skills, fossil fuel 
technology is not even part of their world 
view. 

What does a gas powered grain 
grinder have to do with protecting biodiver- 
sity in Belize? Simply this — the Mopan’s 
lack of technological know-how is the 
mirror image of our lack of sustainable 
behavior. It is arrogant to assume that Third 
World peoples must develop a cash 
economy to survive. Further, it is mistake to 
believe that they can do so if only materials 
are accessible to them. Finally, it is pure 
folly to demand “sustainable development” 
from any people when we do not practice it 
ourselves or provide the support and 
research dollars necessary to define what 
ecological sustainability really means. 

Appealing to Americans through TV 
shows or newspaper articles will not save 
Belize. Education campaigns and letters to 
Congress will not suffice this time. Risking 
change in personal consumption patterns 
and overt, grassroots political action is 
required to protect biodiversity. The wild 
cats. Howler Monkeys, and high bush of 
Belize don’t want our letters. They need our 
lives. 


International News continued on page 30 



Bay Area EF! demonstrates against the Xingu Dam. 



NEMESIS NEWS NET 


by Australopithecus 


Beavers Undermine IL Roads 

Lacking their native predators — Gray 
Wolves and Panthers — Be aver populations in 
Starved Rock State Park and Matthiessen 
State Park in Illinois have burgeoned to the 
point that the aquatic rodents are undermining 
roads and blocking traffic with felled trees. 
Uncharacteristically, the Beavers are even 
felling large oak and hickory trees. Park 
officials hope to relocate two dozen of them, if 
a three month Beaver trapping season does not 
significantly reduce their numbers. White- 
tailed Deer in Starved Rock Park have also 
increased beyond healthy numbers, in the 
absence of predators. 

Piqued Primates Pounce on Killer 

Recently a man hit and killed a mon- 
key as he drove to work, in the Khamis 
Mesheit region of Saudi Arabia. Returning 
later that day, as he approached the corpse, he 
was attacked by the rest of the monkey troop. 
They leaped atop his car, smashed his win- 
dows with their fists, and generally endeav- 
ored to convince him that murdering monkeys 
is morally repugnant behavior. As the man 
sped off in his damaged car, he saw the mon- 
keys carrying their dead comrade toward the 
mountains. Resident humans say monkeys 
wander throughout this southern desert por- 
tion of Saudi Arabia. (AP) 

Wounded Moose Retaliates 

A man who had shot a Moose in Lake 
Clark National Preserve was kicked as he was 
about to prepare the downed ungulate. Pierced 
with three arrows, the bull Moose arose, gored 
Donald Hewkin in the left buttock, then tossed 
him in the air and delivered a few well placed 
kicks. The would-be hewer finally struggled 
back to his hunting camp. Rangers never 
found the Moose. fWI St. Journal . 9-22) 

Cannibalism Disease Survives 

Papua New Guinea villagers who 30 
years ago and more were cannibals still catch 
a fatal disease linked to their past diet. The 
disease, kuru, is caused by a virus transmitted 
by eating human flesh. About 10 tribespeople 
a year in Papua New Guinea are diagnosed as 
having kuru, which is called laughing sickness 
because it attacks victims’ nervous systems 
and destroys their emotional control, leaving 
them prone to hysterical laughter. Cannibal- 
ism ended on this Pacific island nation in the 
mid 1950s, so the disease appears to have an 
incubation period of an impressive 30 years. 
( WI St Journal . 7-211 Perhaps Chicago Earth 
First! will see this as reinforcement of their 
argument for humanitarianism as a superior 
diet to vegetarianism (see Samhain 88). For 
doubtless they will see merits in this cannibal- 
istic means of population control: 1) You kill 
other humans for your food; 2) you contract a 
fatal disease; 3) yet you have 30 years to live; 
4) and you die happy! 

Masked Saboteur Shuts Down Nuke Plant 

The growing discontent among 
Americans toward nuclear power perhaps 
culminated last May as an intrepid Raccoon 
deftly climbed into electrical equipment at a 
switchyard outside Detroit Edison Company ’s 
infamous Fermi II power plant, short-circuit- 
ing the power and causing a shutdown of the 
S6.6 billion plant. Sadly, the Raccoon did not 
survive to revel in its glory. 

Fisher People Close 18 Factories 

Embittered by industrial pollution that 
is decimating fisheries, 2000 local fishers 
invaded a petrochemical complex in southern 


Taiwan last October and turned off the elec- 
tricity. Spokespersons blamed chemical pol- 
lutants from this Linyuan Industrial District, 
200 miles south of Taipei, for destroying their 
fishing grounds. Some of the protesters con- 
tinued to occupy the site through the next day 
to prevent workers from reentering the facto- 
ries. (AP) 

Home of Snake Assailant Burns 

In an uncanny display of powers sure 
to please the Talking Heads, a 3 foot non- 
poisonous garden snake recently avenged, it 
would seem, its own attempted murder by 
burning down the house of the would be killer. 
The scenario was this: A man sat in his car, 
was bitten harmlessly by a startled serpent 
beneath his seat, commenced stomping said 
serpent, accidentally hit the gas, crashed into 
his house, thus spilling a can of gas that ignited 
and burned the car and then the house. ( Tal- 
lahassee Democrat 1 The snake survived the 
flames. So did the man, but with far less 
composure. 

Shark Mauls Diver as Diners Watch 

Not a few diners lost their appetites as 
a 120 pound shark named Awesome, held 
captive in the restaurant’s 135,000 gallon 
aquarium, attacked a slightly larger attorney 
named Wiley Beevers. As blood spewed from 
Wiley Beevers’s arm, patrons went into hys- 
terics, other sharks went into a feeding frenzy, 
and a second diver went into the tank. The 
victim escaped (as wily creatures are wont to 
do) but needed 7 5 stitches to mend his left arm. 
Divers and “mermaids” regularly enter the 
restaurant’s tank to feed lettuce to the tropical 
fish. ( Ch. Trib .1 Restaurant employees are 
thus befuddled about this shark attack. Per- 
haps Awesome was protesting enslavement of 
sea creatures; or perhaps Awesome was sim- 
ply irked because this diver was of the bar. 

Bats Evict Basketball Giants 

“We’ve got guys who are6’8" and230 
pounds. I bet the bats don’t weigh an ounce.” 
So said the chagrined University of Central 
Florida basketball coach after a flock of bats 
swooped through the gymnasium and filled 
the team with terror. Muscled men trembled 
and female volleyball players fled. Unbe- 
knownst to these athletes, the tiny insectivores 
had been roosting under the gym’s ceiling, 
and, after breeding in May, had been locked 
out of their home by university officials. Ever 
resourceful, they managed to slip back in 
through open doors in a short-lived attempt to 
reclaim their home. (AP) 


NRA Preside nt Blasts Environmentalists . 

The following are excerpts from “The 
President’s Column” by Joe Foss in the NRA 
Official Journal. The N ational Rifle Associa- 
tionhas one of the mostpowerful lobby groups 
in Washington, DC, and the words of Foss are 
read by hundreds of thousands of Americans. 

There are certain groups in this nation 
that, under the guise of environmental protec- 
tion, safety and wildlife conservation, are 
trying to bring a specific species to extinction 
in the wild. That species is MAN. . . . 

. . . I, for one, will not stand still while 
snobbish, overbearing elitists try to legislate 
us to extinction on our land. Any bill, pro- 
posed at any level of government, which pre- 
vents access to public lands must be stopped 
long before it becomes law. 

By making us extinct, I mean there are 
groups that actually want to return our public 
lands to total wilderness areas, to "lockout" 
all of our citizens through a system called the 
"no management" concept. This means no 
access . . . 

[A]s our population gets older, not 
having access by roads means not having 
access at all. . . . 

... I’m asking you to join me in an 
ongoing battle to preserve our rights as 
Americans. Initially, our most important 
weapon in this fight is the pen. Write your 


elected officials and tell them where you stand. 

. . . Attend hearings inyour area that affect our 
use of these lands. . . . 

Death Denial Rears Its Ugly Head 

A man with law and engineering de- 
grees from Harvard and the University of 
Texas has completed a 461 page book. If We 
Can Keep a Severed Head Alive , revealing the 
means to do just that. Attorney Chet Fleming 
received a patent for his “Discorporation” 
machine in 1 987, though he has not yet built it. 
The desk-size contraption is to include a heart- 
lung machine, artificial kidney, and devices to 
supply nutrients and eliminate waste, with the 
head mounted in the middle. Fleming is not 
the first to try to save detached heads. In 1971, 
Dr. Robert White of Case Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine in Cleveland 
removed the heads of 6 Rhesus Monkeys. 
White found that this did not enhance the 
monkeys’ physical constitution, but he did 
manage to keep alive the heads for 36 hours. 
Fleming aims with his machine to benefit 
scientific research and to keep alive victims of 
accidents and diseases that do not harm their 
brains. He envisions severed heads being used 
for military purposes and space exploration. 
Scientists at UC Berkeley, near where 
Fleming’s book was first released, have ex- 
pressed support for his work. Said one UCB 
cryonics researcher: “It would certainly be an 
unhappy life, but I’d always choose life over 
death if there was an alternative.” 

In his book, Fleming confronts some 
of the ethical questions raised by his invention . 
“If dictators like ‘Papa Doc’ Duvalier, Haiti’s 
deposed dictator, and former Soviet Premier 
Joseph Stalin, got ahold of this, they’d be able 
to hang on forever,” Fleming admitted. He 
also wonders, would a mere head still be 
married? More significantly, would society 
accept a population of severed heads? ( Daily 
Californian, 3-15-88) 

Not unless we've lost our own, would we 
accept such monstrosities. Through the EF! 
grapevine, however, we hear that the Head of 
Joaquin is excited about the prospect of com- 
rades, and hopes soon to meet the earth muffin 
of his dreams — a big blonde Bonnie with no 
body and a terrific stamp collection. 

Nature Attacks SDG&E 

Utility Information Digest late last 
year reported that extraordinary weather last 
winter caused $3 million of damage to San 
Diego Gas & Electric Company facilities. The 
report is so uplifting it’s worth quoting: 

. . . The longest recorded lightning 
storm in San Diego history in late September 
1987 started off the chain of natural disasters, 
followed by high record dry heat, and swirling 
forest fires in October. The lightning storm 
damaged a total of 320 pole-mounted trans- 
formers, knocking power out to about 227,000 
customers . . . After a relatively mild Novem- 
ber, the 13 th coldest December in more than 
100 years occurred, followed by a storm that 
tore throughSan Diego County with rain and 
winds exceeding 60 mph on Jan. 17, 1988. The 
destruction to the SDG&E system was the 
worst after the January storm, with more than 
$1 million in damage, and power knocked out 
to more than 400,000 customers. By the 
height of the storm, 70 utility crews were in the 
field... 

Oak Demolishes Trucks 

A 200 year old oak tree in a yard in 
Sheridan, Oregon, spontaneously split into 3 
pieces and destroyed 3 parked pickups, includ- 
ing an88 Chevy, and phone and electrical lines 
as it crashed to the ground. (Salem OR States- 
man Journal, 12-11) The tree offered no rea- 
son for its action. 

ME Forest Service Seeks Lost Trees 

The Maine Forest Service (affiliated 
with the US Forest Service only in ideology) is 
asking the public for help in finding several 
million trees it has lost. Expecting a timber 
shortage around the year 2000, Maine FS 
officials say the state will need the lost trees. 


Explained the director of the agency’s forest 
management division, Vladek Kolman, “The 
trees are out there, obviously. We just don’t 
know where . . .” Most of the trees are White 
Pine and spruce and were planted by farmers 
during the 1950s and 60s under the Federal 
Soil Bank Program, which paid US farmers to 
plant trees rather than crops. Maine Farmers 
planted over 75 million trees, but the Maine 
Forest Service has since misplaced records for 
some of the tree plantations. Kolman said 
Maine is facing a shortage of larger trees, 
“which will be needed for sawmills.” 

AK Mudflats Swallow Would-be Miner 

Southcentral Alaska’s mudflats, as- 
sisted by an incoming tide of 38 degree water, 
recently claimed another victim. Alaska 
magazine bemoaned the tragedy in its No v em- 
ber issue: 

It started out as a fine day for placer 
mining for newlyweds Jay and Adeana Dick- 
ison. It ended in unthinkable tragedy. 

Newly arrived in Alaska from Dayton, 
Nevada, the young couple drove a four-wheel, 
all-terrain vehicle out on the mudflats ofTur- 
nagainArm last July, pulling a trailer loaded 
with gold-dredging equipment. 

While trying to cross a tidal slough 
that winds through the flats, the four-wheeler 
became stuck in the mud. Adeana got out to 
push the ATV from behind and in the process, 
got her leg stuck in the mud. 

. . . [H]er husband tried in vain for 
three hours to free her from the dense glacier 
silt . . . 

In the past 30 years, at least three 
people have drowned after getting stuck in the 
glacier silt of Knik or T urnagain arms. Many 
others have been pulled out by rescue crews. 

Verily, this event bespeaks a great 
need: a revival of chivalry. Had the fellow 
stepped out into the mud, protecting his bride 
as any good knight would have, the fair damsel 
would not still be there. 

Pigeons Bomb Nuke Plant 

Pigeons have dumped so much dung 
on Oregon’s Trojan nuclear power plant that 
the deposits could impair plant operations. 
Fearing corrosion of pipes and contamination 
of workers, Portland General Electric Co. 
officials have employed traps, fake owls, and 
ultrasonic booms in futile attempts to drive 
away the bombers. They now say they may 
have to resort to poisons. (UPI, 1-27) 

Elephant Falls in Well 

Invasion of Asiatic Elephant habitat 
has led to the death of three more villagers. In 
late January in eastern India, a young elephant 
fell into a well and could not climb out. 
(Elephants do not excel on vertical rock.) The 
herd quickly surrounded the well and tried to 
pull the youngster out. This failing, they went 
on a rampage, stampeding over village huts 
and over three people. Their fury achieved its 
aim the next day when forest rangers rescued 
the fallen elephant. {San Francisco Chronicle, 
1-27-89) 

Murphy Lived in Bangladesh 

Disaster has stricken Bangladesh, as 
usual. Not long ago, in an effort to gain foreign 
currency, Bangladesh sharply increased its 
export of frog legs. As frogs were exploited, 
their numbers declined so much that pesticides 
had to be imported to kill the disease-carrying 
insects that the frogs would have eaten. Soon 
the cost of importing pesticides surpassed the 
income from exporting frogs. To complete the 
vicious circle, the pesticides exterminated 
Bangladesh’s remaining frogs. 

Angola Is A Dumpsite 

Francois Roelants du Vivier of the 
European Environment Agreement has 
warned of a pending agreement between a 
Swiss business man and Angola that could 
cause that southern African nation to become 
the world’s biggest dump. The draft contract 
that Angola has signed with the promoter 
entails dredging of a deep water harbor, and 
construction of a city, airfield, and waste- 
burning plants — all to facilitate the treatment 
of 5 million tons of toxic waste a year on 
Angola’s coast. The waste will be stored at a 
site 200 kilometers north of Namibia in a 
50,000 square kilometer semi-desert. Roe- 
lants said that 2 US banks — Texas Halley 
B ank andMilley Bank, both in Houston — are 
to be involved, as are investors from Brunei. 
(Sapa-AP) 
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GRAY WOLF UPDATE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The Northwest Preservation Society 
recently stated: “Essentially, there are no Brit- 
ish Columbia formal wolf control programs 
occurring at the present time.” This statement 
was based on the following: 1) The aerial kill 
program in the Muskwa region (northern BC) 
is “on hold,” possibly for four years; 2) the 
Quesnel control program will not occur this 
winter; 3) the trapping program on Vancouver 
Island will end March 31. 

While this is good news, itdoesn’tgive 
a complete picture of the provincial 
government’s efforts to kill Gray Wolves in 
the name of big game and livestock enhance- 
ment. Ralph Archibald, Fur Carnivore Coor- 
dinator for the Wildlife Branch of the BC 
Ministry of Environment, recently said the 
Vancouver Island program would end this 
month. His boss. Deputy Director Ray Halli- 
day, however, has indicated that after the 
government reviews the effect that this three 
year control program, which began in early 
summer of 1986, has had upon the wolf and 
deer populations of the island, they might find 
a “need” to reinstate the program. In short, the 
wolves of V ancouver Island are not experienc- 
ing a respite, and may not for a long time. 

In addition to wolf control for the 
manipulation of wildlife populations in BC, 
the province uses several other forms of wolf 
control: 1) The reactive or damage control 
program allows the killing of “problem” 
wolves, those deemed a “threat” to humans or 
their property. Wildlife control officers are 
called in to trap or shoot the pest. 2) The 
poison-baiting program was established to 
respond to alleged livestock depredation. The 
Ministry has a five year permit to place up to 
395 wolf baits and 1 82 Coyote baits each year. 
3) The hunting and trapping season grants the 
public the right to kill wolves under both a big 
game and a furbearer status. Wolves are also 
“harvested” throughout the province. Of spe- 
cific concern to EF'.ers is the hunting and 
trapping of wolves along the BC/US border, 
from just east of Washington’s Kettle Range 
(site of last year’s RRR) to just west of the 
Glacier/Waterton International Park. This is 
impeding the chances of natural recovery of 
Lobo in eastern Washington, Idaho, and west- 
ern Montana. 

What You Can Do 

Continue writing letters to the Minis- 
try of Environment, the Ministry of Tourism, 
and the Vancouver Sun. Tell them you see 
through the notion that wolf control is not 
occurring in BC. Tell the government and the 
paper that you will boycott the province and 
educate others about the issue until all killing 
of wolves is stopped. Explain that the killing 
of wolves in BC affects predator/prey relation- 
ships and ecosystem health in both BC and the 
US. Also, report wildlife violations to the 
Ministry’s toll free number: 1-800-663- 
WILD. 

Minister of Environment and Parks, Honor- 
able Bruce Strachan, Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, BC, V8V 1X4 Canada 
Minister of Tourism, Honorable Bill Reid, 
same address 

Vancouver Sun, Victoria, BC 

NORTHERN ROCKIES 

On February 13, 16 wolf activists, 
flying the Wolf Action Group flag, visited 
Cody, Wyoming, to protest against Senator 
Alan Simpson, one of the “Three Stooges” 
from Wyoming who continue to block wolf 
reintroduction in Yellowstone. The Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and Colorado activists pre- 
sented a puppet show titled “Freddie and the 
Wolf,” picketed outside the senator’s office, 
and redecorated the town with stickers, includ- 
ing “Wooves Not Hooves.” 

The group successfully demanded to 
meet with Simpson. They tried to make him 
answer one question: If reintroduction is not 
undertaken, what do you propose to do to meet 
the letter of the law under the Endangered 
Species Act (ESA), which requires the recov- 
ery of the Gray Wolf in Yellowstone and 
elsewhere in the Northern Rockies? In a 
Reaganesque manner, Simpson dodged the 
question, but did agree to a public debate on 
wolf reintroduction. 


Meanwhile, efforts are being made to 
work around the Three Stooges’ anti- wolf 
bigotry. Representative Wayne Owens (D- 
UT) will again introduce a bill to direct the 
National Park Service to start an EIS on wolf 
reintroduction in Yellowstone and set time- 
tables for its completion and implementation. 
Although such studies are usually done at the 
discretion of the lead agency, the Wyoming 
delegation has blockaded the EIS. 

Former wolf foe Senator McClure (R- 
ID) is contemplating a reintroduction proposal 
of his own. McClure’s proposal, which is not 
a drafted bill, suggests that at least three breed- 
ing pairs of wolves be placed in each of 4 
“core” recovery areas: Yellowstone National 
Park, the Selway -Bitterroot Wilderness, the 
Frank Church River of No Return Wilderness 
and the Gospel Hump Wilderness (the latter 
three in Idaho). McClure wants the wolf 
delisted from its Endangered species status 
outside these core areas once the reintroduc- 
tion program begins. His proposal also would 
allow the killing of wolves outside these areas, 
should they run afoul. Offspring of the origi- 
nal breeding pairs would not be limited to the 
core areas, and the individual states would be 
responsible for managing the wolves outside 
these areas. 

Among mainstream environmental 
groups, Defenders of Wildlife remains in the 
forefront of wolf reintroduction efforts. De- 
fenders has requested appropriations of 
$300,000 and $180,000 in the Fiscal Year 
1990 Interior Appropriations Bill to be used to 
complete an EIS for Yellowstone and imple- 
ment the Northern Rocky Mountain Wolf 
Recovery Plan in Yellowstone and Glacier 
National Parks. 

What You Can Do 

a) Write your senators and representa- 
tives and urge them to support wolf reintro- 
duction by cosponsoring Owens’s bill, which 
is expected to be introduced soon. Ask them to 
express to Sidney Yates support for funding 
wolf recovery in the Northern Rockies, b) 
Write Representative Yates (Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Interior and Related 
Agencies, Committee on Appropriations) and 
urge him to support Defenders of Wildlife’s 
requestforfunding. c) Write Senator McClure 
and commend him on his desire to see wolves 
return to the Northern Rockies, but suggest 
that instead of recreating the wheel he put his 
clout behind the already established Recovery 
Plan, d) Remind Senator Simpson of his 
commitment to a public debate. 

A closing thought on Yellowstone: in 
light of the centrality of ecosystems to every 
EF! issue, the Wolf Action Network is an- 
nouncing a pro-ecosystem rally to be held in 
Yellowstone on Memorial Day. The idea is 
new, and needs both bodies and minds. We 
will gather at an entrance to the Park or to the 
greater ecosystem as proposed by Yellow- 
stone EF! Contact the Network to join the fun. 
senators, US Senate, Washington, DC 20510 
representatives. House of Representatives, 
DC 20515 

ALASKA 

The following reports are adapted 
from the January-February issue of the. Alaska 
Wildlife Alliance Newsletter. To subscribe to 
this fine newsletter, write POB 191953, An- 
chorage, AK 99519. 

ADFG Wolf Management 

The Governor has cut money for wolf 
control in the state’s budget. The Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game (ADFG), how- 
ever, favors wolf control despite the fact that 
little is known about the current status of wolf 
populations. The upcoming Board of Game 
nominations will be important in determining 
the fate of wolf control programs. State 
funded wolf control could be reinstated. 

The small battles that ha v e been won in 
the Governor’s office will not stop the killing 
of Alaska’s wolves. ADFG “management 
objectives” will have to change before the 
slaughter stops. 

NPS Land & Shoot Ban Threatened 

The temporary ban enacted by the 
National Park Service (NPS) to halt land and 
shoot hunting of wolves on National Park 
Preserves in Alaska has, as expected, met 
severe opposition from the Alaska Depart- 


ment of Fish and Game. The ban is effective 
until November, 1989. The NPS hopes to have 
a permanent regulation in place by that time to 
permanently ban land and shoot hunting of 
wolves on National Park Preserves in Alaska. 

ADFG has stated that they will appeal 
the decision to the Secretary of the Interior. 
ADFG opposes the ban on the basis that NPS 
is usurping ADFG’s assumed authority by 
managing wildlife on National Park lands. 
The ADFG has a “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” with each of the federal agencies, 
including the NPS. 

Generally, in these documents, wild- 
life management is left to the ADFG. How- 
ever, NPS contends that same-day aircraft use 
in the hunting of wolves is incompatible with 
the purposes of the National Park Preserves. 
ADFG sees their assumed authority to manage 
wildlife on National Park lands being eroded. 
In fact, regardless of any “Memorandum of 
Understanding,” the federal agencies have the 
final authority. 

In a letter to Alaska’s Governor 
Cowper, NPS Regional Director Boyd Evison 
wrote, “We are concerned with the belief that 
wolves need to be controlled for the benefit of 
other species. The state may be willing to 
enhance opportunities to kill wolves for that 
purpose on other lands, but such manipulation 
is not permissible in natural areas of the Na- 
tional Park System, whose primary values are 
dependent upon allowing natural forces to 
prevail to the fullest extent possible.” 

According to the January 16, 1989 
edition of The Anchorage Daily News ADFG 
Commissioner Don Collinsworth told Evison 
“this issue is of greater significance than the 
regulation of wolf harvest on preserves. The 
core issue is whether the state or the federal 
government will manage wildlife in Alaska.” 
What You Can Do 

Write the new Secretary of the Interior, 
Manuel Lujan, and ask him to support the 
temporary ban the NPS has enacted and the 
permanent regulatory change. Send copies of 
your letter to your US Congressional delega- 
tion, to the NPS Regional Director, and to the 
Governor. Urge the Governor to oppose all 
wolf control programs. 

Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan, Interior 
Bldg, Washington, DC 20240 
NPS Regional Director Boyd Evison, 2525 
Gambell St, Anchorage, AK 99503 
Governor Steve Cowper, POB A, Juneau, AK 
99811 

NEW MEXICO 

The Mexican Wolf Coalition has col- 
lected over 20,000 signatures in New Mexico 
supporting reintroduction of the Mexican 
Wolf (a subspecies of Canis lupus). Counter- 
ing this public support, and the mandated 
responsibility of involved “public” agencies 
to preserve Endangered species, however, are 
public land ranchers and the military. 

The White Sands Missile Range 
(WSMR), near Alamogordo, New Mexico, 
has been the only site studied for Mexican 
Wolf reintroduction. The US Fish and Wild- 
life Service (FWS) gave the Army the power to 
veto the project; which it quickly did, alleging 
the project would conflict with their mission. 
WSMR officials feared that the “experimen- 
tal” classification to be placed on the wolves, 
which would allow managers to kill wolves 
wandering outside the Range, would be 
dropped, and that the wolves would receive 
full protection, thus limiting the Army’s 
rocket fire in areas where the canines roamed. 
Officials also feared angering the surrounding 
ranchers, because the Army abducted land 
from the welfare recipients when the bombing 
ground was established. Further, the Army 
said they don’t want biologists on the Missile 
Range, as they might get hurt. The absurdity 
of this is obvious when you consider that there 
has been a 10 year Mountain Lion study on the 
Range; a public hunting season on Oryx and 
Ibex, exotic species introduced for “sport” 
hunting; researchers studying a protected herd 
of Bighorn Sheep; and other activities that 
have brought humans onto WSMR. After the 
WSMR vetoed the project on their land, the 
FWS dropped the project saying there was no 
other site available. (See Yule issue for discus- 
sion of the Gila/Blue Range wilderness com- 


plex as another site suitable for Mexican Wolf 
reintroduction.) 

The resistance doesn’t end at the fed- 
eral level. New Mexico Game Commission 
officials adamantly oppose reintroduction. 
The Game Commission chairman last year 
said on ABC national news that wolves are too 
stupid to survive in the wild. 

What little good can be said for Lobo in 
New Mexico is as follows: The FWS is ex- 
panding its captive breeding program. It is 
also pursuing reports of wolf sitings in the the 
southern part of the state. However, some of 
the investigators are Animal Damage Control 
personnel, the same people who would have to 
pull their traps and poison baits (meant for 
Coyotes) should these sitings be confirmed. 
Lastly, a study done by a University of New 
Mexico biologist, contracted by the FWS, 
indicated that 30-40 wolves could exist on the 
WSMR reintroduction site, and that should the 
wolves leave the site, they would only take 1- 
3 livestock every 1-2 years. 

What You Can Do 

a) Write to the FWS, the WSMR, and 
the NMDGF. Tell the FWS that giving veto 
power to the WSMR was wrong, and that they 
should proceed with the reintroduction. Ask 
the WSMR to accept the wolf as a needed 
predator on the Range’s ecosystem. Urge the 
Director of the NMDGF to challenge the 
Army’s veto of WSMR and to study the Gila/ 
Blue wilderness complex as another site suit- 
able for the project, b) Write letters-to-the- 
editor. c) Help organize a post-RRR action on 
behalf of Lobo in NM. If you have action 
ideas, write the Network or NM EF! contacts. 
Director, US Fish & Wildlife Service, Interior 
Dept, Washington, DC 20240 
Bill Montoya, Director, NM Dept of Game & 
Fish, Dilla gr a Bldg, S anta Fe, NM 87503 

WISCONS IN^ 

■*»— -'"‘''WSTound that people aren’t so much 
concerned with the wolf as they are with pos- 
sible restrictions placed on their own activities 
or land uses for timber wolf recovery.” So 
stated Ed Nelson, of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, when summariz- 
ing a recent state-wide public opinion survey 
regarding recovery of the Timber Wolf 
(another Canis lupus subspecies) in Wiscon- 
sin. Unfortunately, Wisconsin’s Timber Wolf 
Recovery Team, which also sees the real prob- 
lems facing wolves in Wisconsin as biological 
rather than social, fell prey to the notion that 
foremost it must please the public. 

Wolves were eliminated from Wis- 
consin by the late 1950s, but by the late 70s, 
breeding pairs were again living in the north- 
ern third of the state. Since that time, a “recov- 
ery team” has been working to restore the 
population. At present, 25-30 wolves five in 
Wisconsin, all still confined to the northern 
third of the state. The goal of the Timber Wolf 
Recovery Plan is to increase the population to 
80 wolves and stabilize it there. 

Harsh realities dictated the Plan’s low 
numbers. First, most of Wisconsin is a mosaic 
of urban and agricultural landscapes. Second, 
even northern Wisconsin is limited in its suit- 
able habitat. Significant development exists, 
and the region has historically not been good 
deer habitat It wasn’t until widespread log- 
ging at the turn of the century created open 
space that the food supply supported a sub- 
stantial White-tailed Deer population (the 
wolf’s major prey food). Now the forest has 
regenerated, and the area is not prime deer 
habitat. Third, increased wolf numbers will 
aggravate the conflict between wolves and 
hunters over deer. Fortunately, the Recovery 
Plan states that the presence of wolves will not 
greatly affect the deer population. Dick Thiel, 
Chairman of the Recoveiy Team, explained it 
well: “If 80 wolves eat a maximum of 1 8 deer 
per year each (they also eat beaver and snow- 
shoe hare), only 1450 deer in a total of 1 6 deer 
management units would be unavailable to 
hunters. Eighty wolves spread throughout the 
north will consume less than 1/2 of 1% of the 
northern forest deer herd.” Unfortunately, his 
statement also suggests that the Recovery 
Team and Plan continue the injustice of giving 
priority to human wants over the needs of 
Endangered species (the Eastern Timber Wolf 
continued on next page 
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BIODIVERSITY UPDATES (Obituaries 


BEST BOG LEMMING 
HABITAT PROTECTED! 

Culminating a two year effort, the larg- 
est known occupied area of Northern Bog 
Lemming ( Synatomys borealis) habitat on the 
Colville National Forest in extreme northeast 
Washington has been protected as a Research 
Natural Area. The Earth First! Biodiversity 
Project, which spearheaded the effort, has 
been formally notified of this action by the US 
Forest Service, 

The protective status of this biologi- 
cally sensitive area (the name of which will be 
withheld here to ensure minimum visitation 
impacts) prohibits its use by off-road vehicles, 
including snowmobiles. The area has been 
used increasingly by snowmobiles in recent 
years. Researchers have pointed out that snow 
compaction by snowmobiles could threaten 
the bog lemming, which utilizes burrows and 
shallow runways just below and above ground 
surface. All grazing of domestic livestock has 
also been eliminated from the area. 

The Northern Bog Lemming (see 
“Realm of the Bog Lemming,” Eostar 88 EF!) 
is considered an indicator species on the 
Colville National Forest and a “species of 
concern” by the state of Washington due to its 
limited range and numbers. Mitch Friedman 
of Washington EF! has provided an unrelent- 
ing grassroots defense of the lemming and is 
now working to secure state sensitive or 
threatened status for the species. 

Unfortunately, EF! recently learned of 
another threat to lemmings. The mining of 
bogs for uranium or peat may pose the greatest 
threat to the Northern Bog Lemming in the 
future. The mining is taking place on unre- 
served National Forest land in Washington 
and increases the need for a more protective 
status by both the FS and the Washington 
Department of Wildlife. EF! monitoring and 
intervention will continue. 

Special thanks go to all EF! activists 
who have written letters and taken actions in 
support of the diminutive lemming. 

— Jasper Carlton 

GEORGIA REFUSES TO 
SPARE SNAKES 

Despite a consensus among naturalists 
that the Eastern Indigo Snake ( Drymarchon 
corias couperi ), a Threatened species, is ad- 
versely effected by the gassing of Gopher 


Gray Wolf . . . 

continued from previous page 
is listed at both the state and federal levels). 
This is further exemplified by the Plan’s fail- 
ure to require road closures. The state will 
allow current levels of development; and, as is 
the case elsewhere, compensation will be 
given for livestock depredation, and wolves 
killed should the need arise. 

On the bright side, to eliminate the 
accidental killing of wolves mistaken as 
Coyotes, the year-round open hunting season 
on Coyotes will be closed during the deer/gun 
season in the northern part of the state. Also, 
the state legislature just increased the fine for 
killing an endangered species to $1000-2000. 
The federal fine for a civil (non-commercial) 
kill of an Endangered species is $0-10,000, 
and S10,000-20,000 for killing with the intent 
to sell. 

What You Can Do 

a) Write to the WDNR and the FWS. 
Thank them for their efforts, then insist that 
they pursue a recovery plan to restore a historic 
wolf/ecosystem situation in all of Wisconsin. 
(Estimates of populations in Wisconsin prior 
to the arrival of white people range from 5000 
to 25,000 wolves, predominantly in the prairie 
ecosystems of the southern part of the state.) 
b) Ask your senators and representatives to 
support wolf restoration in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere, and ask that they allocate federal 
funds (through the Endangered Species Act) 
to finance the reintroduction, 
addresses for Congresspersons and FWS 
above 

Ron Nicotera, WDNR, Bureau of Endangered 
Species, POB 7921, Madison, WI 53707 
— Tom Skeele, Wolf Action 
Network coordinator 



Tortoise burrows, as associated with rattle- 
snake roundups, the Georgia Department of 
Natural Resources has refused to ban the prac- 
tice. 

The Eastern Indigo, the largest North 
American snake, is rapidly vanishing in the 
wild due to over-collecting, habitat destruc- 
tion, and the gassing of Gopher Tortoise bur- 
rows. It uses tortoise burrows and other sub- 
terranean cavities as wintering sites. When 
gassing is used to drive out Eastern Diamond- 
back Rattlesnakes, it has an extremely delete- 
rious effect on the entire tortoise community. 
Other species associated with the tortoise 
community include the Florida Pine Snake 
( Pituophis melanoleucus mugitis ), Eastern 
Coachwhip {Maslicophis f. flagellum), occa- 
sional Ratsnakes ( Elaphe oboleta spiloides); 
Gopher Tortoise {Gopher us polyphemis); 
Gopher Frog ( Rana areolata, ssp. Capito and 
Sevosa)\ such small mammals as Opossums, 
Raccoons, foxes, and rabbits; and over 30 
species of arthropods, many of them endemic 
to this unique habitat. 

The Eastemlndigo Snake is listed (and 
supposed to be protected) as a Threatened 


Governor Joe Frank Harris, State Capitol, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334; 404-656-1776 
J. Leonard Ledbetter, Commissioner, 
Georgia Dept of Natural Resources, Floyd 
Towers East, 205 Butler St, Atlanta 30334; 
404-656-3530 

— Jasper Carlton 

SHALE BARREN ROCK- 
CRESS FACES EXTINCTION 

The Shale Barren Rockcress {Arabis 
serotina) is a rather tall, white-flowering 
member of the mustard family. As a biennial, 
it is characterized by the production of a small, 
basal rosette the first year and flowering or 


AS DOES THE MILLBORO 
LEATHERFLOWER 

The Millboro Leatherflower {Clema- 
tis vitacaulis), one of our most restricted shale 
barren endemics, is only known to exist in 
three Virginia counties: Bath, Augusta and 
Rockbridge. Only 14 known populations of 
this plant remain. Its federal status is C2, 
meaning it is a candidate (but not a top priority 
candidate. Cl) for listing under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

The Millboro Leatherflower exists in 
some of the same areas as the Shale Barren 
Rockcress and faces the same threats. The 
population numbers are unknown, but it is safe 


species under the Federal Endangered Species 
Act. Georgia’s Protected Species List also 
classifies it as threatened. In addition, Georgia 
Game and Fish Law 27-1-30 makes it unlaw- 
ful to use chemicals, devices, or smokers of 
any kind to drive wildlife from dens, holes, or 
homes of wildlife. However, this state code 
section exempts poisonous snakes, and the 
state of Georgia uses this exemption as an 
excuse for not stopping or regulating the gas- 
sing of GopherTortoises — even though many 
non-poisonous species and at least one feder- 
ally listed Threatened species are adversely 
affected. 

Although the Georgia Department of 
Natural Resources acknowledges that “the use 
of gasoline in Gopher Tortoise burrows in 
order to flush a rattlesnake does create prob- 
lems for the tortoise and its neighbor the In- 
digo Snake,” it denies that the gassing of 
tortoise burrows violates the Endangered 
Species Act. Currently, there is no legislation 
in effect to correct this dilemma in Georgia. 

The US Fish and Wildlife Service has 
been equally uncooperative in addressing this 
problem and has also refused the Biodiversity 
Project’s formal request for reclassification of 
the Eastern Indigo Snake from Threatened to 
Endangered. The Project is now conducting 
its own status review of the species to deter- 
mine whether its vulnerability to imminent 
threats justifies legal action to force the reclas- 
sification. Apparently, political and social 
considerations within the state of Georgia, if 
not also in Washington, DC, have prevented 
the enforcement of laws prohibiting the fumi- 
gation of tortoise burrows and direct harm to a 
Threatened species. 

This disastrous scenario is doomed to 
repeat itself in other states that hold annual 
rattlesnake roundups, such as Texas, Okla- 
homa, Alabama, and New Mexico. As popu- 
lation levels decline in a significant portion of 
the range of the impacted species, they too will 
have to be added to the list of Endangered 
species. By that time, it may be too late to save 
them in the wild. 

The EF! Biodiversity Project is ap- 
pealing these improper state and federal 
agency decisions and is exploring possible 
legal remedies. Biologists and pro bono attor- 
neys in Georgia willing to assist in this effort 
are urged to write us. (See Directory.) 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Please 
write the following officials protesting rat- 
tlesnake roundups and the gassing of Go- 
pher Tortoise burrows. Tell them you will 
no longer vacation in or purchase goods 
from Georgia as long as these activities 
continue. 


bolting the second or third year. It exists on 
shale barrens, which are steep, south-facing, 
eroding slopes of broken shale fragments. 
These shale barrens are characterized by un- 
stable slopes, poor soil development and des- 
ert-like conditions (surface temperatures 
reach 120 degrees F in summer). 

In 1 987, when the last survey was done 
bytheUS Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), 21 
populations of this plant survived in West 
Virginia and Virginia. Half of these popula- 
tions number 20 or fewer plants. Twelve of 
these populations are in Virginia, with only 
128 flowering plants documented in the state. 

The FWS has listed threats to this 
rockcress. Those listed as natural include 
drought, competition, small population sizes, 
and deer browsing. Man-caused threats in- 
clude excavation of shale barrens for road- 
ways and over-collection by botanists. Herein 
Virginia, the largest threat to the Shale Barren 
Rockcress is OR Vs, which have networks of 
trails through at least two of the state’s popu- 
lations. 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project is 
working to secure federal listing of the Shale 
Barren Rockcress as Endangered under the 
Endangered Species Act, and to secure desig- 
nation of Critical Habitat for the species. The 
FWS has refused to designate Critical Habitat 
because it claims that publication of Critical 
Habitat maps might result in vandalism and 
collection by curiosity seekers. This refusal 
leaves the rockcress vulnerable to extinction 
from ORVs. 

We are demanding that the US Forest 
Service close all Shale Barren Rockcress areas 
to ORVs. Also, we are formally requesting 
that the FWS expedite the listing of the rock- 
cress and designation of Critical Habitat. 

— Brenda Vest, Millboro, VA 


to assume that if the ORV s are not stopped, this 
plant will soon be in the same trouble as the 
Rockcress — if it isn’t already. 

— Brenda Vest 

MONTANA HIGHWAY 
DEPT. THREATENS 
RIFFLE BEETLE 

T wo species of water beetle live in tiny 
warm springs next to Bridger Creek near 
Bozeman, Montana. Microcylloepus browni 
and Zaitzevia thermae, known as Riffle 
Beetles, live nowhere else. These rare species 
are in danger of losing their only habitat due to 
a highway reconstruction project on nearby 
Bridger Drive. The Montana State Highway 
Department plans to begin construction in the 
spring. 

The Biodiversity Project is in close 
contact with Michael Ivie, a Montana State 
University entomologist who is monitoring 
the highway project. The Highway Dept, has 
proved surprisingly cooperative in this matter 
and has already altered the design of a culvert 
to reduce the chances of flooding the beetles' 
habitat. 

Readers can encourage the Highway 
Dept, to protect these beetles by calling Paul 
Garret at the Environmental Dept, in Helena: 
406-444-6257. If you have information on 
other species in need of protection, be they 
charismatic or enigmatic, contact Jasper 
Carlton, Coordinator, or Keith Hammer, 
Western States Species Defense Coordinator, 
EF! Biodiversity Project (addresses in Direc- 
tory). 

— Phil Knight 
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FLORIDA’S NATIONAL FORESTS: 


by Reed F. Noss 

ed. note: The following is adapted from a 
longer article in ENFO. the publication of the 
Florida Conservation Foundation (Environ- 
mental Information Center,! 1 91 Orange Ave, 
Winter Park, FL 32789). The statements in 
ENFO do not necessarily reflect those of the 
Foundation. This article is particularly 
timely, for it represents an achievable yet not 
overly compromising ideal at a time when 
Florida conservationists are increasingly 
divided over whether or not compromise is in 
the best interest of the environment, it is also 
timely in that it commemorates Muir Day — 
EFl's Day of Outrage Against the Forest 
Service, one year ago. — JD 

If asked what are the major areas of 
environmental concern in Florida, most con- 
servationists thinkof south Florida. They look 
to the Everglades, the Big Cypress, the Keys. 
Most of the national conservation groups, 
when they address Florida issues, focus on 
south Florida. Many Floridians, too, have the 
idea that south Florida ecosystems are more 
unusual and more in need of protection than is 
the remainder of the state. 

There is no question of the need for a 
massive campaign of environmental protec- 
tion for the precious ecosystems of south Flor- 
ida, where human population growth rivals 
that of the Third World. But we need to draw 
attention to the unique, equally vulnerable 
ecosystems of north and northcentral Florida. 
Here, especially in the three major National 
Forests (Apalachicola, Osceola, and Ocala) is 
our las t chance to preserve and restore a collec- 
tion of ecosystems whose diversity, scientific 
value, and beauty are unsurpassed in North 
America. But these complex ecosystems are 
rapidly being converted to heavily -roaded tree 
farms. 

BACKGROUND 

Congress responded to continuing 
abuses of National Forests with the National 
Forest Management Act (NFMA) of 1976. 
The NFMA requires the Forest Service to 
prepare “land and resource management 
plans” for individual units of the National 
Forest system. Each plan, according to NFMA 
regulations, must consider all renewable re- 
sources, must assure that land management 
not impair multiple-use productivity, must 
recognize the ecological relationships among 
plants, animals, and their environment, and 
must consider all relevant biological, physi- 


cal, economic, and social factors. 

Of particular importance to conserva- 
tionists, NFMA requires that forest plans 
“provide for diversity of plant and animal 
communities and tree species consistent with 
the overall multiple-use objectives of the plan- 
ning area” and that the Forest Service manage 
habitats to maintain viable populations of 
existing native and desirable non-native verte- 
brate species. The NFMA also requires a 
forest plant to identify and maintain critical 
habitat for threatened and endangered species, 
and to take measures aimed at restoring popu- 
lations to the point where they are no longer 
endangered. There are aiso constraints on 
ciearcutting and other even-aged management 
techniques, and special requirements for pro- 
tecting riparian areas and wetlands. 

As with any law, great variation in 
interpretation of NFMA can be expected. 
Because the writers of the individual land and 
resource management plans tend to be “eco- 
nomic” foresters, their interpretations of plan- 
ning requirements — and indeed, their philo- 
sophical orientation toward forest manage- 
ment — usually differ substantially from those 
of ecologists and conservationists. 

So it is that nationwide, despite 
NFMA, the FS proposes to increase logging 
(mostly ciearcutting) more than 72% over 
recent harvest levels, build more than 580,000 
miles of new or reconstructed logging roads 
during the next 50 years, incur over S2 billion 
worth of taxpayer losses in deficit timber 
sales, recommend for Wilderness only one- 
eighth of National Forest wildlands formally 
under review for Wilderness designation, and 
generally degrade natural ecosystems and rare 
species’ habitats. 

FLORIDA NATIONAL FORESTS PLAN 

The Land and Resource Management 
Plan for Florida’s National Forests is an envi- 
ronmental disaster as great as any we face in 
this high-growth state. The four National 
Forests in Florida (Apalachicola, Osceola, 
Ocala, and tiny Choctawhatchee) comprise 
1,099,000 acres of longleaf, slash, and pond 
pine flatwoods, longleaf pine-turkey oak- 
wiregrass sandhills, sand pine scrub, mesic 
hammock, bottomland hardwood forests and 
swamps, titi swamps, Atlantic white cedar 
swamps, prairies, herb bogs, lakes, and other 
natural communities. The Florida National 
Forests are virtually the only public lands in 
north and central Florida where these native 
communities can be restored as intact, func- 
tioning ecosystems naturally arrayed in wil- 
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demess landscapes. When interconnected 
with other public land holdings, they offer the 
last opportunity in this entire region to main- 
tain viable populations of large, wide-ranging 
animals such as bears and panthers. 

The proposed (draft) Land and Re- 
source Management Plan was released in 
March 1985. The Forest Service lumped all 
four National Forests in Florida together in 
one plan, thus obscuring important ecological 
differences between forests. The Draft Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statement (DEIS) that ac- 
companied the plan discussed the implications 
of nine different “alternatives” for forest 
management. The plan itself was an elabora- 
tion of Alternative 7, the “Preferred Alterna- 
tive.” . None of the nine came close to a 
conservation alternative. All called for timber 
harvest to be increased beyond current levels 
(except Alt. 2, the continuation of current 
management alternative). The FORPLAN 
model, which was used to forecast effects of 
the nine alternatives, contained benchmark 
constraints of “nondeclining yield” of timber 
and arbitrary cutoffs on nontimber values. 

Thus the FS loaded the deck with 
alternatives that all emphasized timber pro- 
duction over other uses, apparently anticipat- 
ing that environmentalists would feel obli- 
gated to choose the least destructive of the nine 
alternatives (which was Alt. 9). And that is 
just what most environmental groups in Flor- 
ida did, not realizing perhaps that they had 
been co-opted. 

The FS received a wealth of com- 
ments on the draft plan from biologists, forest- 
ers, environmental groups, industry, and other 
concerned citizens, and ostensibly used these 
comments to revise the plan. The final plan 
and accompanying EIS were released in Janu- 
ary, 1986. The final plan was Alternative 10, 
a slight modification of the former Preferred 
Alternative (HI). The most significant change, 
though still minor, is in timber harvest levels in 
later decades of the 50-year planning horizon. 
Alt. 7 would have held timber harvest at 100 
million board feet (mbf) per year for the rest of 
this decade, but then escalate to about 125 mbf 
during the 1990s. Alt. 10 will likewise start at 
100 mbf per year, but escalate to only about 
115 mbf per year during the 1990s. Alto- 
gether, the plan makes 659,000 acres, or 60% 
of the forests, available for lease to timber 
companies, which is 26,000 more acres than 
previously allowed. Business-as-usual 
silviculture, which includes ciearcutting, in- 
tensive site preparation, artificial regenera- 
tion, and short rotations relative to the natural 
life span of the trees, is the dominant mode of 
operation. 

This timber-oriented management is 
not based on any real need. By the Forest 
Service’s own figures, only 4% of the timber 
harvested in Florida comes from National 
Forests. Because private industry forests 
could easily meet the current demand (at pres- 
ent, there is a timber glut!) and all reasonable 
projections of future demand, there is little 
economic justification for any timber harvest 
in Florida National Forests. 

LANDSCAPE ECOLOGY, NATURAL 
DISTURBANCE, AND DIVERSITY 

A regional landscape might be de- 
fined as a mosaic of heterogenous land forms, 
vegetation types, and land uses. Natural land- 
scapes are patterned by responses of vegeta- 
tion to environmental gradients such as topog- 
raphy, moisture, and nutrient levels, and by 
natural disturbances which create openings of 
various sizes and maintain a series of succes- 
sional states and disturbance-adapted vegeta- 
tion types in the landscape. 

When we add civilized humans to a 
landscape, the natural, interdigitating mosaic 
tends to be disrupted and replaced by more 
linear and rectangular features such as roads, 
agricultural fields, and developments. Natural 
habitats become isolated as “islands” in a sea 
of developed land. Furthermore, the distur- 
bance regime is changed so that entirely differ- 
ent sets of species — often aliens — are 
favored. The plant and animal species that 
thrive on human disturbances are commonly 
known as weeds, and a landscape that is 
dominated by opportunistic weeds has lost its 
native diversity. In such cases, large, wide- 


ranging animals (panthers, red wolves, and 
black bears, in Florida), ecological specialists 
(e.g., the red-cockaded woodpecker), and 
other sensitive species disappear or decline to 
small numbers. 

A typical goal of conservation at the 
landscape scale (e.g., the scale of a National 
Forest) is to preserve landscapes where the 
natural mosaic and the processes that maintain 
it predominate. Where the natural mosaic is 
maintained over a large enough area, the na- 
tive composition and diversity of species can 
also be maintained, as can natural processes 
such as evolution. Although few landscapes 
remain where the goal of perpetuating native 
diversity would be easy to achieve in the near 
future. National Forests could provide that op- 
portunity if we let them. 

Florida’s National Forests are natu- 
rally rich in species diversity. Unfortunately, 
the intensive silvicultural practices and un- 
natural fire regime employed by the Forest 
Service tend to reduce natural diversity at all 
levels. Focusing on the longleaf pine-wire- 
grass and associated community-types. Dr. D. 
Bruce Means of the Coastal Plains Institute 
has documented this diminution of native 
diversity in Florida’s National Forests. The 
longleaf pine forest, which in presettlement 
times covered over 70 million acres in the 
southeastern coastal plain, has been reduced to 
less than 5 million acres. Some recent studies 
estimate a decline of more than 98% since pre- 
settlement times. The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration estimates that longleaf pine acreage in 
Florida has decreased 84% in the last 30 years 
alone. This forest type, which is an open 
savannah-like community dependent upon 
late spring or summer fires at 2-5 year inter- 
vals, has an amazing diversity of herbaceous 
flora. Dr. Andre F. Clewell has found 59 to 67 
species of ground cover plants in quadrants 
totaling only 30 square meters, and up to 133 
species in a single flatwoods stand. Many of 
these plants require summer bums in order to 
reproduce sexually. 

A rich fauna is also characteristic of 
this community. Various studies have docu- 
mented a greater number of breeding bird 
species in natural longleaf forests than m arti- 
ficial plantations of slash pine, or even in the 
more structurally complex beech-magnolia 
forest. 

FIRES AND DIVERSITY 

Fire suppression vastly reduces re- 
generation of longleaf pine (which requires 
bare mineral soil to germinate) and many asso- 
ciated herbaceous species, and allows a prolif- 
eration of hardwood trees and shrubs that 
shade out the sun-loving herbs that are charac- 
teristic of this community. Hence, native 
diversity is severely reduced. Mechanical site 
preparation (chopping, disking, and bedding 
in preparation for planting pines) is an integral 
part of the intensive silv iculture emphasized in 
the Florida National Forest plan and greatly 
reduces native diversity by destroying the 
wiregrass groundcover and favoring exotic 
weeds over native herbs. 

Furthermore, the Forest Service has 
been steadily replacing longleaf pine, which is 
a slow-growing species, with the faster-grow- 
ing slash pine. Typically, a lush and open 
longleaf pine forest is replaced by a dense, 
homogeneous plantation of slash pine in neat 
ro ws . An especially pernicious element of the 
forest plan is that longleaf pine and slash pine 
are lumped together as “yellow pine,” an ecol- 
ogically meaningless lumberman’s term that 
obscures important differences between these 
two species and their associates, and conceals 
the remnant stands of longleaf that still exist in 
the National Forests. Despite objections from 
probably every biologist who reviewed the 
draft, the yellow pine designation was retained 
in the final plan. 

For diversity of communities, we 
likewise see the replacement of a natural by an 
artificial and impoverished pattern with inten- 
sive forest management. An undisturbed 
slope-moisture gradient in the Apalachicola 
National Forest typically features longleaf 
pine and wiregrass in the mesic flatwoods 
(with the addition of turkey oak on the drier 
sandhills), down through a wet herb bog often 
characterized by pitcher plants, to a shrub 
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swamp dominated by titi, and finally down to 
other wetland communities such as Atlantic 
white cedar swamp. The open herb bog is 
maintained by fires sweeping down from the 
longieaf pine community, pruning back titi 
and other shrubs that would otherwise en- 
croach from further down the slope-moisture 
gradient. 

Fire is an essential component of this 
ecotonal gradient of diversity. But for the 
most part, the FS intends to suppress natural 
fires and use control bums (mainly in winter, 
rather ihan in the growing season when they 
wouid occur naturally) to reduce fuel loads 
and therefore reduce the probability of wild- 
fires. A limited number of experimental 
summer bums are planned, apparently in an 
attempt to appease the many Florida ecolo- 
gists who complained about the Forest 
Service’s fire policy. It is important to note 
that control bums are typically complete, 
monotonous scorches, whereas wildfires 
leave unbumed patches from which plants and 
animals can recolonize burned areas. The 
longieaf pine ecosystem is characterized by 
frequent, low-intensity ground fires that sel- 
dom crown, but which often (before human- 
created firebreaks) swept across entire land- 
scapes. 

Another forest type, which dominates 
much of Ocala National Forest, is sand pine 
scrub. In contrast to longieaf pine, scrub is 
characterized by catastrophic crown fires that 
kill most trees but recur only at intervals of 
about 10 to 40 years. Scrub fires also can cover 
large areas. As might be expected, the native 
plants of the scrub are adapted to catastrophic 
bums. Most sand pines (like many pine spe- 
cies in other regions, such as jack pine and 
ponderosa pine) have cones that open to re- 
lease seeds only after a fire. Similarly, the 
Florida rosemary that is so characteristic of 
scrub habitat will normally reproduce only 
after a fire. Otherwise, rosemary shrubs be- 
come senescent after 30-35 years. 

The Forest Service, for obvious rea- 
sons, will not allow wildfires to devastate sand 
pine forests, even though this is the natural 
regime for this community; rather, massive 
clearcuts and artificial seeding are used to 
“mimic” the natural regime. Certainly the 
natural regime is not effectively mimicked, 
however; any disruption of a natural distur- 
bance-regeneration pattern leads to corre- 
sponding changes in diversity, and in this case, 
the long-term depletion of soil nutrients and 
structure. 

As reductions in native local diversity 
are repeated across the landscape, the result is 
a reduction in region-wide diversity as sensi- 
tive species drop out of the biota and are 
replaced by weedy species typical of human- 
disturbed areas. These weedy species thrive in 
urban and agricultural habitats and generally 
do not need public lands for survival. But 
surprisingly, the Forest Service often justifies 
its silvicultural manipulations by saying that 
they will increase diversity! For example, the 
Florida plan loftily proposes to “produce a 
variety of habitat conditions and vegetative 
successional stages over relatively small 
management units,” which is supposed to 
increase animal diversity. How can this be? 
Essentially, the FS is perpetuating the old 
wildlife management notion that increasing 
interspersion of habitat types, producing 
“edge effects” where habitat types come to- 
gether, will foster maximum diversity of wild- 
life. 

Because edge-adapted species are 
often game animals (including white-tailed 
deer, cottontail rabbits, and bobwhite quail), it 
is no wonder that wildlife managers have 
favored habitat interspersion and edge. In 
nature, interspersion or interdigitation of habi- 
tat types is often the rule, but the natural 
mosaic differs drastically in pattern and effect 
from the silvicultural checkerboard. 

Conservation biologists now con- 
sider artificial edges, such as those created 
when a clearcut abuts a mature forest, to have 
mostly deleterious consequences. Problems 
include shifts in vegetation toward weedy 
species, and increased nest predation and 
brood parasitism rates for birds. Furthermore, 
the natural ecotones which were maintained, 
for example, by fire interacting with the slope- 


moisture gradient, are replaced by sharp, arti- 
ficial edges of management compartments 
crudely separated by roads and plowed fire 
lanes. Natural diversity is replaced by artifi- 
cial diversity as the natural landscape mosaic 
is replaced by an artificial patchwork of habi- 
tats. 

The FORPLAN model applied by the 
Forest Service is inadequate to evaluate these 
landscape-level phenomena because it consid- 
ers only the acreages of different habitats, and 
not their spatial distribution and juxtaposition 
patterns. Hence, some of the most important 
recent developments in ecology — the recog- 
nition of landscapes, patch interactions, and 
natural disturbance dynamics — are com- 
pletely ignored in the FS planning process. 
And by failing to consider how habitat patches 
are distributed in the landscape, the FS over- 
looks what many conservation biologists con- 
sider the most serious threat to biological 
diversity on earth: habitat fragmentation. 

WILDLIFE 

I use the term ‘wildlife’ to mean all 
non-domesticated plants, animals, and mi- 
crobes, in keeping with modem concepts of 
the term. The Forest Service, however, re- 
stricts its attention almost entirely to verte- 
brate animals. Part of this bias derives from 
the NFMA, which requires that a forest plan 
maintain viable populations of all native verte- 
brates and desirable non-native vertebrates in 
the planning area. An invertebrate or plant 
species must be considered only if it is listed 
or is a candidate for threatened or endangered 
species status. Other plants and invertebrates 
can be considered as indicator species and in 
general wildlife management considerations, 
at the FS’s discretion. 

The Record of Decision from Re- 
gional Forester John Alcock, which formally 
approved the final forest plan, claimed that 
“self-sustaining (viable) populations of all 
native vertebrate and plant species will be 
maintained ...” Because of the general lack of 
knowledge of species distributions, popula- 
tion sizes, habitat requirements, and responses 
to intensive silviculture (largely due to inade- 
quate research), Alcock’s claim must be re- 
jected. 

With the tremendous diversity of 
natural communities in Florida National For- 
est landscapes, there is a corresponding high 
diversity of species. Unfortunately, no 
adequate inventory of species or community- 
types exists for the National Forests. Hence, 
planning is based on ignorance of the most 
important elements affected by the plan: the 
native biota. 

The planning process would be hope- 
lessly complicated for the FS if they were 
forced to consider the life history of every 
individual plant, animal, and microbe species 
in the forests. For this reason, the NFMA 
requires the FS to explain the impacts of each 
altemativeplan on a set of “indicator species.” 
The purpose of monitoring indicator species is 
to alert the FS to the effects of management on 
those segments of the biota theoretically rep- 
resented by the indicator species. The concept 
works best when the species chosen are those 
most sensitive to management practices, and 
when they collectively represent the full spec- 
trum of natural communities. 

The indicator species chosen by the 
Forest Service for Florida are white-tailed 
deer, turkey, bear, quail, red-cockaded wood- 
pecker, pileated woodpecker, scrub jay, bald 
eagle, gopher tortoise, and largemouth bass. 
Many biologists consider this a biased and 
incomplete set. Species such as deer and quail 
are not appropriate indicators because they 
utilize a variety of habitats and are tolerant of 
a wide range of human disturbances. 

Even the gopher tortoise, a “species of 
special concern” in Florida, may not be an 
appropriate indicator species unless a wide 
range of biological factors, such as demogra- 
phy, reproductive success, movement pat- 
terns, and nutrition, are considered. Dr. Dale 
Jackson of the Florida Natural Areas Inven- 
tory, reviewing the forest plan for the Gopher 
T ortoise Council (a group dedicated to tortoise 
and upland habitat conservation), issued a 
cautionary' note: “although the tortoise is 
indeed highly characteristic of the longleaf- 
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scrub oak (“sandhills”) forest type, this spe- 
cies shows an adaptability to survive (but not 
necessarily thrive as a population) in subopti- 
mal, degraded habitats” such as site-prepared 
areas and roadsides. The indicator species 
approach has failed to provide adequate pro- 
tection to many species with specialized hab- 
its, old-growth dependence, or large area re- 
quirements . At the very least, the list should be 
greatly expanded to include specialized 
plants, invertebrates, and animals representa- 
tiveof the most endangered community-types. 

Rare community-types themselves 
should also serve as indicators. The FS is 
actually considering the indicator community 
concept, and an appendix to the final EIS states 
that the seepage bog/savannah plant commu- 
nity (= herb bog) has been added as a manage- 
ment indicator. This is a positive step, for 
which the FS should be commended. 

The Forest Service is required by 
NFMA, and by the Endangered Species Act, to 
manage explicitly for recovery of threatened 
and endangered species, as well as for species 
proposed for listing. Many rare, threatened, 
and endangered species occur on Florida’s 
National Forests. Although complete lists are 
not available for the various forests, some 
biologists suspect that the Apalachicola NF 
has more threatened and endangered species 
than any other National Forest in the south- 
east, or perhaps in all of the eastern states. 

Tabulations of data from the Florida 
Natural Areas Inventory (FNAI) show that at 
least 46 species of plants on the FNAI rare 
plant list occur in Florida National Forests. At 
least 25 of these plants are endemics, found 
nowhere but Florida. Amazingly, not one of 
the 46 FNAI rare plants is found in more than 
one of the three major National Forests. Dr. 
Dennis Hardin, research ecologist for FNAI, 
says that many (perhaps most) of the endemic 
plants inhabit natural ecotones, such as the 
herb bog that occurs between longieaf pine 
forest and titi swamp. When natural, gradual 
ecotones are converted to abrupt, fire-plowed 
edges between management compartments, 
these plants decline or disappear. 

The red-cockaded woodpecker 
(RCW) is a federally endangered species that 
requires old-growth, fire-maintained longieaf 
pine forests for survival. All three major 
Florida NFs contain RCWs, and the 
Apalachicola has the largest remaining popu- 
lation in the world. FS guidelines require that 
existing colony sites be protected, and that 
recruitment stands be provided for possible 
future colonies (this species seems to colonize 
new sites or recolonize old sites only rarely, 
which is one reason for its endangerment). 
Suitable foraging habitat must also be pro- 
vided for each colony and recruitment/re- 
placement stand. 

But as Dr. Jermome A. Jackson ex- 
plains in a recent article in American Birds , 
modem forestry practices and the RCW’s 
habitat requirements are diametrically op- 
posed. Although the average age of longieaf 
pines in which these birds excavate their cavi- 
ties is 95 years (today — in the past, cavity 
trees were undoubtedly older), the Florida 
forest plan calls for approximately 60% of the 
forests to be managed on an average 60-year 
rotation (this includes almost all the pine acre- 
age, except for sand pine, which will be man- 
aged on 40-year rotations). Fire suppression 
(either deliberate or because of artificial fire- 


breaks such as roads) also makes pineiands 
unsuitable for RCWs as hardwoods take over 
the habitat. Although about 1 9,737 acres in the 
three NFs has been removed from the com- 
mercial timber base for the benefit of these 
birds, logging is still occurring in many RCW 
colonies. 

The key point to remember in consid- 
ering the protection of rare species in Florida 
NFs is that these public lands offer the only 
hope for survival for many of them. Private 
lands, where endangered species’ habitats 
generally do not receive legal protection, are 
simply not being managed in a way that will 
maintain red-cockaded woodpeckers, black 
bears, or Florida panthers. Almost all private 
forest lands are not in longieaf pine, are too 
densely stocked, and are harvested at intervals 
too short for RCWs. Black bears have very 
large home ranges that are not accommodated 
on private lands. This is even more of a 
problem for the Florida panther, which is 
proposed for reintroduction to north Florida's 
National Forests (apparently against FS 
wishes), because these are the only areas with 
enough contiguous seminatural habitat to 
maintain significant portions of a regional 
population. 

For the black bear, and especially the 
Florida panther, there are currently far too 
many road miles in Florida’s NFs. In addition 
to the obvious problem of direct road mortal- 
ity, which is a major cause of death for both 
species, roads provide access to hunters and 
poachers. The mere presence of humans, or of 
roads, can be enough to alter behavior and 
movement patterns of these sensitive species. 

WILDERNESS 

The surest way to maintain those 
species that are sensitive to humans and their 
artifacts is to keep large roadless areas intact. 
Ideally, wilderness big enough to encompass 
whole landscape mosaics and their natural 
disturbance regimes. Wilderness historian 
Roderick Nash noted that the Wilderness Act 
of 1964 is “one of the most important mile- 
stones in the changing attitude of American 
civilization towards its oldest foe.” If only this 
change in attitude had permeated the Forest 
Service! Instead, its attitude toward wilder- 
ness has become more hostile with every year 
since Aido Leopold and Bob Marshall made 
their visionary recommendations in the 1920s 
and 30s. 

Designated Wilderness in ail NFs 
seems to be those lands not much good for any 
productive use. In the West, it is mostly “rock 
and ice,” with Wilderness boundaries stop- 
ping not far below timber line. In Florida, it is 
wetland with mostly unmarketable timber (or 
places where dragging the logs out would be 
too difficult). The Florida Wilderness Act of 
1983 brought the total designated Wilderness 
in Flonda NFs up to 73,378 acres, distributed 
among seven areas. This acreage is far too 
small for the perpetuation of wilderness spe- 
cies. 

The Florida Wilderness Act also des- 
ignated two Wilderness Study Areas, Clear 
Lake in the Apalachicola and Natural Area in 
continued page 22 
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continued from page 21 
the Osceola, totaling 10,111 acres. The pro- 
posed forest plan recommends against desig- 
nating these areas as Wilderness. 


the Suwannee River watershed and critical 
areas in the St. Johns River watershed. Con- 
siderable federal and state land acquisitions 
will be necessary to accomplish these link- 
ages. 


AN ALTERNATIVE VISION FOR 
FLORIDA’S NATIONAL FORESTS 

An almost immediate response to the 
proposed (“approved”) Land and Resource 
Management Plan was the filing of an appeal 
by a coalition of seven environmental groups 
— the National Wildlife Federation, Florida 
Wildlife Federation, National Audubon Soci- 
ety, Florida Audubon Society, Florida Chap- 
ter of the Sierra Club, Coastal Plains Institute 
and The Wilderness Society. The Florida For- 
estry Association (FFA) filed an appeal in a 
direction opposite to that of the environmental 
groups. The FFA, which represents the wood 
products industry, wants vastly increased 
timber production in the Florida National 
Forests. 

The FS has responded to the court 
appeals by producing a set of “working pa- 
pers” that revise specific sections of the forest 
plan. Although these proposed revisions are in 
the right direction from an ecological stand- 
point, they do not significantly alter the Forest 
Service’s commodity-oriented management 
direction. Minor revision of the current forest 
plan will not sufficiently protect the native 
diversity of these lands. Instead, the public 
must be permitted to consider an entirely new 
set of alternatives that are ecologically conser- 
vative. The elements of one such alternative, 
which considers the National Forests as criti- 
cal wilderness recovery areas in a statewide 
network, are described below: 

*The National Forests must be con- 
sidered in the context of the regional land- 
scape. The NFs offer our only opportunity to 
restore and preserve a natural landscape mo- 
saic in north and central Florida. 

* Ecosystem restoration and preserva- 
tion must be the primary objective of forest 
management. The management question must 
be: how can we best maintain the natural 
species composition, abundance patterns, and 
the ecological processes (such as fire and 
hydrology) that produce these patterns? In 
other words, how can we best maintain native 
diversity? 

*Corridors of natural habitat should 
be maintained and restored as part of a state- 
wide network of protected areas. Whenever 
possible, corridors must be wide enough to 
provide safe passage for the most sensitive 
species. The most important corridors would 
1) link the Apalachicola National Forest with 
the Apalachicola River and St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge, and the Big Bend coastal 
corridor and Suwannee River watershed, 2) 
link the Osceola NF with Okefenokee NWR 
(through Pinhook Swamp) and the Suwannee 
River watershed, and3) link the Ocala NF with 

Reed Noss — with his wife Myra, both 
long-time leaders ofFL EF! — has moved to 
Oregon, but intends to remain an advocate of 
herb bogs, Longleaf Pine stands, and titi 
swamps. 


*Ecological restoration is necessary 
to bring most of the forests back to presettle- 
ment-type condition, allowing for natural 
changes. Restoration should include removal 
of roads and human structures, removal of 
domestic livestock, rehabilitation of vegeta- 
tion and the natural disturbance regime, and 
reintroduction of extirpated species including 
the Florida panther and the red wolf. Restora- 
tion can also provide employment, as part of a 
new, ecologically-oriented Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and more than compensate for 
jobs lost from the timber economy. Taxes 
need not increase. Funds now wasted on 
destructive road building and timber manage- 
ment can be channeled into local economies 
based on ecological research, restoration, 
environmental education, and wilderness rec- 
reation. 

*An active program of biological 
inventory, ecological research, and monitor- 
ing should be instituted immediately on all the 
National Forests to determine effects of man- 
agement and restoration efforts. A competent 
scientific staff and contracts with other agen- 
cies (such as the Florida Natural Areas Inven- 
tory) and with ecological consultants will be 
necessary. 

*The recommendations outlined 
above represent a significant departure from 
current management direction with the US 
Forest Service. Some positive changes could 
be accomplished through ecologically en- 
lightened interpretations of the National For- 
est Management Act. But relying on interpre- 
tations is never a safe strategy. Instead, con- 
servationists should pursue a major revision of 
NFMA that would make restoration and pres- 
ervation of native diversity the primary goal of 
management for each National Forest. 

*Whilewe work for a new NFMA, we 
should not settle for minor revisions of the 
forest plans, such as those the FS is now 
proposing for Florida. Conservationists must 
demand a new EIS with an entirely new set of 
alternatives. Without a radically new ap- 
proach to forest management, we will lose 
forever the piney woods, bogs, bears, and 
beauty of this unique bioregion. 

EPILOGUE 

On Muir Day, 1988, Florida Earth 
First! presented the following demands to Bob 
Jacobs, Supervisor of Florida’s National For- 
ests. There is no indication that the Forest 
Service intends to meet any of these demands. 
Meanwhile, David White, counsel for the 
National Wildlife Federation, indicates that 
the FS does not even intend to meet the very 
modest demands of the moderate conserva- 
tionists. White thinks that the best we can hope 
for is a revision of the Forest Plan in about 5 
years, instead of the usual 10-15 years. In the 
interim, Florida EF! will be watching the FS 
closely, prepared to escalate the battle if any 
more critical natural areas are threatened by 
logging or road-building. 
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EARTH FIRST! DEMANDS FOR 
FLORIDA NATIONAL FORESTS 


1. Discard the proposed Land and 
Resource Management Plan for Florida’s 
N ational Forests and the FORPLAN model for 
forest planning . Prepare a new EIS with a new 
set of alternatives based on ecology rather than 
economics. The preferred alternative must be 
biocentric and consistent with the land ethic of 
Aldo Leopold, i.e., “A thing is right when it 
tends to preserve the integrity, stability and 
beauty of the biotic community. It is wrong 
when it tends otherwise.” 

2. Biodiversity, a key issue in 70 cur- 
rent appeals of National Forest plans nation- 
wide, must be the major goal of the new forest 
plan. Refine the biodiversity concept to repre- 
sent “native diversity.” Native diversity in- 
volves the preservation of native ecosystem 
structure, function, and integrity, and of native 
species in natural abundances. 

3. Close at least 90% of all road miles 
within the National Forests, and restore them 
to natural habitat. Fund a study immediately to 
determine the ecologically optimal order and 
methodology of road closure. Allow no new 
road-building or reconstruction. 

4. In cooperation with the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
LANDS AT-based habitat mapping program, 
prepare a detailed report and set of maps on 
landscape patterns in the National Forests. 
Use this information as a guide for restoration 
and protection of ecologically important habi- 
tat patches, gradients, mosaics, and corridors. 

5 . Prepare detailed plans for the resto- 
ration and preservation of all natural commu- 
nity-types and landscape-types in the NFs. 
Special emphasis must be placed on longleaf 
pine landscapes and natural fire regimes. 
Implement plans after review by a contracted 
committee of ecologists from outside the FS. 

6. Prepare plans for recovery to pre- 
settlement abundances (whenever possible) of 
all species listed by the Florida N atural Areas 
Inventory that occur naturally in the Florida 
National Forests. Implement plans after re- 
view by a contracted committee of biologists 
from outside the FS. 

7. In cooperation with the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
US Fish and Wildlife Service, reintroduce 
populations of all native species (e.g., Florida 


Panther, Red Wolf) that have been eliminated 
from Florida’s National Forests, after neces- 
sary habitat improvements (e.g., road clo- 
sures, community restoration) have been 
made. 

8. Greatly expand land acquisition, 
including purchases of inholdings and critical 
corridor connections to other public lands 
(e.g., Pinhook Swamp connection of Osceola 
NF to Okefenokee NWR, connections of 
Apalachicola NF to St. Marks NWR). 

9. Immediately eliminate all ORVs 
from NFs. 

10. Immediately remove all domestic 
livestock from NFs. 

1 1 . In cooperation with FL Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, immediately 
close hunting seasons on Black Bear and Fox 
Squirrel inNFs. Prohibit firearms in large core 
areas of each Forest. 

12. After habitat restoration has be- 
gun, recommend to Congress that atleast75% 
of each NF be designated as Wilderness or 
Wilderness Recovery Areas (if land is too 
disturbed to meet current Wilderness criteria). 
Boundaries will be determined from ecologi- 
cal criteria developed in #4, 5, and 6, above. 
Manage these areas as Wilderness until Con- 
gress acts. 

13. Enforce a moratorium on all log- 
ging in National Forests, beginning now, until 
Wilderness and Wilderness Recovery Area 
boundaries have been determined, and the 
needs of sensitive species and habitats have 
been specified. 

14. Eliminate the use of mechanical 
site preparation in all future silvicultural 
operations. 

15. Eliminate the use of all biocides 
(herbicides , pesticides, etc.), except when 
shown to be necessary to control exotic and/or 
weedy species that have a deleterious impact 
on native diversity. 

16. Prepare a plan for restructuring 
the regional economy around each National 
Forest, replacing jobs lost from the wood 
products and road construction/maintenance 
economy with jobs based on ecological resto- 
ration, environmental education, and passive 
recreation. Greatly increase funding for eco- 
logical/biodiversity research. 


MIND IN THE BIOSPHERE; MIND OF THE BIOSPHERE 


by Michael E. Soule, U. of MI, Ann Arbor 
Biodiversity (c) 1988, by the National 
Academy of Sciences 
ed. note: The following is a slightly con- 
densed version of chapter 52 of Biodiver- 
sity. a book compiled from papers deliv- 
ered at the National Forum on Biodiver- 
sity, a monumental conference about 
which Reed Noss reported in our Samhain 
1986 issue. 

Say you want to convince your 
father-in-law to get involved in conserva- 
tion — in rescuing biodiversity. How 
would you start? Would you tell him 
about the genes for disease resistance in 
wild relatives of crop plants? Would you 
mention the probable existence of undis- 
covered pharmaceuticals, talk of tropical 
rain forests and their rates of conversion, 
or describe a personal experience of na- 
ture that still brings tears to your eyes or 
goose bumps to your skin? That is, would 
you appeal to his intelligence or to his 
emotions? 

There are many ways of seeing the 
biosphere. Each of us is a unique lens, a 
lens ground and coated by nature and 
nurture. And our responses to nature — to 
the world — are as diverse as our person- 
alities, though each of us, at different 
times, may be awed, horrified, dazzled or 
just amused by nature. 

Most such experiences are quite 
ordinary, everyday encounters with sub- 
urban birds, garden pests, or domesti- 
cated plants and animals. But some of 
these experiences leave vivid memories 
and can'change our be havior. These so- 
called peak ex periences can fuse our 
separate selves to nature, estab lishing a 
lifetime bond. 

“ Ordinary or sublime, such encoun- 
ters constitute just one o f scyeral d i m en~ 
sion s of our total involvcmcni’wTfR'tlie 
natural world. It is the.fundam entaldi-- 
mensio n, though, because experience 
providestheraw material out of which the 
more conceptual dimensions are formu- 
lated. 

What are these dimensions? They 
include the value dimension, which is 
dominated by the polarity between utili- 
tarian values on the one hand and intrinsic 
(spiritual-ethical) values on the other. 
Another is the scienti fic-analytical one, in 
which the mind perceives biodiversity as 
a phenomenon to be organized and ex- 
plained. 

The relationships among these 
three dimensions are shown in Figure 52- 
1. First, ther e is one’s immed iate, sensory' 
experienc e of nature; it is medi ated by the 
sensory-neural apparatus of the nervous 
system. Next, this input is categorized, 
interpreted, and analyzed by the mind 
(mostly the limbic and neocortical organs 
of the brain). If the input is particularly 
arousing, the limbic-hypothalamic cen- 
ters may trigger emotional responses such 
as fear, disgust, or joy. In addition, there 
may be physiological changes such as 
sweating, goose bumps, and tears, or at- 
tack, flight, and exclamations. 

Mental activity of another sort 
may be launched. One sort of activity is 
normative or judgmental; this is th e value 
dimension mentioned above. The judg- 
ments and classification are partly 
learned. At some stage in our life we may 
make a generic judgment about nature, 
deciding whether it is, on the whole, good 
or bad, or whether it is a part of me(l) or, 
at the other extreme, is a hostile but useful 
other. Many neural structures, including 
the highest cortical centers, play a role in 
the normative process. 

Finally, the scientific-analytical 
dimension of mental activity" mentioned 
above occurs in the greatly expanded 


human c ortex. This structure, called the 
neocorte x in humans because of its evolu- 
tionary newness, occupies about 70% of 
die cranial vault, but it is almost nonexist- 
enflh the reptile brain. In this structure, 
complex associations are made, theories 
are conceived, and conceptual systems 
are bom. 

When biologists function in this 
dimension, their desire is to generalize 
and predict and ultimately to control. 
Their self-appointed task is to narrow and 
channel the Amazon of input from nature 
— to somehow place it into a few, man- 
ageable categories. Experience teaches 
that this process of pigeon-holing can lead 
to interesting or useful ideas. 

The intellectual’s standard operat- 
ing procedure, therefore, is to discrimi- 
nate, dissect, and simplify, reducing the 
infinite variety of things and processes to 
a manageable number of categories and to 
the simplest atomistic parts and proc- 
esses. This redu ctionis tic approach has 
worked well in physicsTchemistry, and in 
much of biology. Quite often, when we 
are finally able to reassemble the whole, it 
makes more sense (and is more beautiful) 
than before. For the scientist, in other 
words, understanding" not ignorance,- is 
bliss. 

MOTIVATION 

Clearly, then, doing s cience, a 
characteristically neocorticaT-analytical 
activity, js.n ot th e same as lo ving nature, 
aiimbic - emotional process. But this dis- 
tinction between scientific activity and 
our appreciation of nature is a rock that 
often trips many of us. Biologists wish to 
convince others of the importance of 
protecting biodiversity. The problem is 
that very little thought and research has 
gone into the best ways to accomplish this 
vital goal. 

Scientists, like everyone, usually 
revert to habitual ways of communicat- 
ing. Their favorite format is the lecture. 
Facts, mixed with inductive or deductive 
reasoning, are presented with the idea of 
convincing the listener by the power of 
evidence and logic that nature is impor- 
tant and deserving of support. To the 
biologist, it may appear that knowledge 
will lead to action — that once another 
human being (including a father-in-law or 
politician) understands the agricultural, 
economic, and climatic implications of 
deforestation and desertization, that 
human being will have to do something 
about it ... 

There are two lines of evidence, 
however, suggesting that such a didactic 
approach — the lecture-hall model — is 
inefficient and insufficient. The first is 
motivational science, the most frequent 
application of which is commercial ad- 
vertising and promotion.... The content of 
advertising is rarely informative or logi- 
caT.'Instead,comm^rciarsaredeSigned to 
arouse and to evoke pleasurable emotions 
and desires, Nfore precisely, they bypass 
thTcogmtTve centers, communicating 
through our basic physical desires (oral, 
sexual) and emotional needs (security, 
status, control, potential profits). 

For example, I recently came 
across a promotional brochure for a Car- 
ibbean cruise. The cover was a frontal 
view of a well-endowed blond in a mini- 
malist bathing suit. She is kneeling on the 
beach, looking straight into my eyes with 
lips apart and an expression of intense 
desire. The accompanying text reads, 
“Come Aboard.” Inside the brochure, one 
is told that passengers are called Ship- 
Mates. The crewmembers are described 
as SeaMates, “free-spirits ... the most 
affectionate and entertaining people 


you’ll ever meet ...” There isn’t one word 
about the opportunity to meet local people 
or to learn about racial, social, or eco- 
nomic problems in the Lesser Antilles. 

This is not to argue that one should 
try to equate extinction of species with 
sexual gratification;^) rather, the point is 
that badjiews by itself is not motivating 
— j ust the reverse. ~Ph ysIologicaUy , bad 
news is depressing, and depression inhib- 
its arousal in the limbic-emotional sys- 
tem. Advertisers and politicians know 
this tacitly: consumer s don’t buy coffins, 
e ven when on sale, an dToters d o n 't elect 
prophets of doom. Perhaps this is one 
reason why there are no biologists in the 
US Congress. 

On the other hand, if our objective 
is to motivate people, the be st way to do 
this is probably with pleasurable experi- 
ences ancTmemories. If neurobiology has 
tord us anything about the mammalian 
brain, especially the human brain, it is that 
the mind and the body are not separate^ 
Furthermore, the most direct pathways to 
pleasurable emotions are not via the 
thought centers of the neocortex but 
t hrough the sensory-motor cen ters of the 
brain sterrTand cerebellum, and from 
there into the emotional centers of the 
1 fmbfc systemTTRTsls aTsoThe regldh that 
h ouses the playful, nurturing, SmTsocial 
behaviors that we fin d so pleasurable and 
that must be evoked i rftTfe people we w i sh 
to involve in the cause of biodiversity. 

Perhaps it would be more effective 
politically to stress that the members of 
the movement to save nature can have 
special, positive experiences — peak 
experiences that flow from participating 
with others in doing something of great 
importance and value. Furthermore, the 
new motivators for nature might take a 
page from the advertiser’s book, promot- 
ing a wider love of nature with a sensory, 
physical experience of nature in the con- 
vivial company of like-minded friends. 

One reason for the apparent frus- 
tration of the conservation educator may 
be inattention to the distinction between 
mentation and motivation, between the 
neocortex and the cereballar-limbic axis. 
Students and others may be convinced 
cognitively, neocortically, of the value of 
life and diversity, but somehow our audi- 
ences don’t follow through. The urgency 
isn’t there. It is as if the organ of learning 
were not hooked up to the organ of doing. 

The hypothesis is that if our peda- 
gogy is pure ly cognitive, our chances of 
m otivating a c hange in val ues and behav- 
i or are nil. We can’t succeed in teaching 
people biophilia (Wilson, 1984) (i.e., the 
love of life), with economic arguments 
and ecological reasoning alone. We must 
see to it that they have limbic experiences. 


not just neocortical ones. We must learn 
from the experts — politicians and adver- 
tising consultants who have mastered the 
art of motivation. They will tell us that 
facts are often irrelevant. Statistics about 
extinction rates compute, but they don’t 
convert. 

We must also ask if there are criti- 
cal developmental stages in the training of 
the limbic system for bonding with na- 
ture. Just as Harris’s rhesus monkeys 
must have physical contact with warm, 
moving bodies if they are ever to breed 
successfully, so there might be develop- 
mental stages for bonding with nature and 
landscapes (Orians, 1986). Perhaps col- 
lege-age students are too old to imprint. 

Returning to the father-in-law, 
who is still waiting to be convinced of the 
importance of biodiversity, we come face 
to face with the urgency of communica- 
tions. What is the message that we want 
to get across? A Buddhist sutra teaches 
“Each thing has its own intrinsic value, 
and is related to everything else in func- 
tion and position.” Ecology affirms it. 
But what then? How do we convince 
others? Maybe it begins with the courage 
to let ourselves describe our private, 
emotional experience of nature to our 
father-in-law. 

Footnotes 

1. Such identification with nature is 
probably the emotional root of the cogni- 
tive experience of intrinsic value. See 
Naess, 1985. 

2. The distinction between alerting people 
about a crisis, such as extinction, and mo- 
tivating them to act constructively, is of- 
ten forgotten. Though it may sound he- 
retical, our primary objective as conser- 
vationists (not as educators) should be to 
motivate children and citizens, not neces- 
sarily to inform them. Research may 
show that the two objectives are incom- 
patible. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international Earth 
First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1 ) National EF! offices in the 
United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 
4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If you are 
interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, reach the folks 
listed for your area 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent 
entity within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newslet- 
ter of the Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth 
First!ers around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independ- 
ent EF! groups. If you would like to be listed as acontact or as a group, PLEASE 
contact Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). 
Please send address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a 
phone number listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local 
EF! groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a produce 
either an Earth First! newsletter or regular mailings for their area or issue. 
Contact them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their 


mailing list. 

NATIONAL EF! 

ALASKA TASK FORCE 
POB 1019 

San Raphael, CA 94915 
(415) 337-1654 

EFI BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 

Jasper Carlton 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg. WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

Species Defense Coordinator-Western States 

Keith Hammer 

3165 Foothills Road 

Kalispell, MT 59901 

(406)755-1379 

EFI DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRSTI FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EFI GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

EFI INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRSTI JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Earth Firstl 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRSTI JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
POB 2358 
Lewiston, ME 04241 
(207)897-6988 

EFI RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth Firstl 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 9451 6 
(415)376-7329 

EFI REDWOOD ACTION TEAM (RAT) 

Greg King 
POB 1031 
Redway, CA 95560 

EFI SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

EFI WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 

Tom Skeele 
HCR 79. POB 1046 
Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
(406)587-3356 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 
RFD 1, Box 530 
N. Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2952 

INTERNATIONAL EF! 
GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 Australia 
phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 

Mitchem, 3132 Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 

Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2 Canada 

(604) 688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 
Box 1053 

Kamloops. BC Canada 

Columbia Mountains EFI 
Orrie Amnos 
POB 1668 

Salmon Arm, BC VOE 2TO Canada 
ONTARIO 

Eastern Canada EFI 
Mike Kaulbars 
POB 4612, Station E 
Ottawa, ONT K1S 5B6 Canada 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, L49 ZPU 
England, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 
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Fearghuis McKay 
72 Middleton St. George 
Darlington 

Co. Durham DL2 1AD England 
(0325) 332314 
(Greennet/Econet) 

JAPAN 

Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shl 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

KENYA 

Environmental Liaison Centre (International) 
POB 72461 Nairobi, Kenya 
(254-2)24770/340849/336989 

PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi, Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland United Kingdom 

SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 91-239-5423 


LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRSTI* 

Julia Swanson 
POB 3412 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRSTI GROUPS 

CHICO EFI 
Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EFI 
Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LAYTONVILLE EFI 
POB 372 

Laytonville, CA 95454 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRSTI 
LA EFI 
POB 4381 

North Hollywood, CA 91607 
(818)955-8355/905-0583 

ORANGE COUNTY EFI 
POB 28318 
Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(714) 647-5590 

NORTHCOAST CALIFORNIA EFI GROUPS 
Northcoast California EFI * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 
Mickey Dulas (707)826-1621 
Bill Deval I (707)822-8136 

UKIAH EFI 

Gary & Bette Ball 

POB 1415 

Ukiah, CA 95482 

(707)468-1660 

Judi Bari (707)485-0478 

South Humboldt EFI 
Darryl Cherney & Greg King 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)247-3320 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRSTI 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619) 942-8069 

Todd Schulke 
POB 674 

Del Mar. CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EFI * 

Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

Daniel Barron & Brian Gaffney 
POB 41 1233 
San Francisco, CA 94141 
(415)821-3447 

SANTA BARBARA/ISLA VISTA EFI 
6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-0183 

SANTA CRUZ EFI * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, Ca 95061 
(408)335-7768 


SOUTH BAY EFI 
Rick Bemardi 
POB 20803 
San Jose, CA 95160 
(408)927-0274 

GRAY WHALES STUMPS SUCKI 
Rocky Stone 
200 Button St. #82-D 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

COLORADO EARTH FIRSTI * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
POB 1166 
Boulder, CO 80306 

Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon 
Boulder. CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Wilderness Defensel 
Roger J. Wendell 
POB 460101 
Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora, CO 8001 5 
(303)693-4244 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRSTI * 

POB 13864 
Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

MAINE EARTH FIRSTI 
Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EFI 
Midwest Headwaters Earth Firstl News 
POB 516 

Stevens Point, WI 54481 

Hank Bruse 
235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Chicago EFI 
POB 6424 
Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)281-0599 -Gina 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Twin Cities EFI 
213 W. 26th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRSTI 
The Gateway EFI Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 631 18 
(314)752-5011 

Big River EFI 
POB 754 

High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRSTI * 
Yellowstone EFI 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EFI * 

Jake Jagoff 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT 59802 
(406)549-2485(h) (406)243-6273(w) 

Jim Field 
POB 4784 
Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW HAMPSHIRE EARTH FIRSTI 
Jeff Elliott 
POB 36 

Jefferson, NH 03583 
(603)586-4432 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRSTI 
Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe. NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRSTI 
Long Island EFI 
POB 812 

Huntington, NY 11743 
(516)424-6499 

Finger Lakes EFI 
Caren Smiley 
POB 101 
Ithaca. NY 14851 
(607)272-1884 

OHIO EARTH FIRSTI 
Scioto River Group 
Steve Moore 
POB 91 

Greencamp, OH 43322 
(614)528-2517 

OREGON EARTH FIRSTI 
Portland EFI 
POB 13765 
Portland. OR 97213 
(503)238-0351 

EFI Siskiyou 
Bobcat 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503) 846-7342 

Kalmiopsis EF! and Genetic Alert! 

POB 1444 

Cave Junction, OR 97523 

Southern Oregon EFI 
Kevin Malmstrom/Tony Estevez 
POB 341 

Wolf Creek, OR 97497 
(503)866-2526 

S. Willamette EF! 

Barry Martin/Karen Wood 
POB 3499 Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 726-4738 


TEXAS EARTH FIRSTI * 

Christi Stevens 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512) 320-0413 

East Texas EFI 
Dave Burkart 
Rt. 3. Box 114 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EFI 
Erik Sohlberg 
RR1, Box 80-A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRSTI 
Robert F. Mueller 
RL 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

Appalachian EFI* 

Ernie Reed 
Box 309 

Nellysford, VA 22958 
(804)361-9036 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRSTI GROUPS 

Columbia Plateau EFI 

Brian Barry 

222 N. 29th 

Yakima, WA 98902 

(509)452-8074 

Okanogan Highlands EFI 
POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Cheetwoot EFI 
POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

Olympic Peninsula EFI 
Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Seattle EFI 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle. WA 98145 

Shuksan EFI 
David Helm 
POB 1731 

Ferndale, WA 98248 

Southwestern WA EF! 

Boxholder #893 

3203 SE Woodstock Blvd. 

Portland. OR 97202 

Walla Walla WA EFI 
Environmental House 
Whitman College 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 
(509)527-5378 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRSTI * 

Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham. WA 98227 
(206)671-9950 

WYOMING EFI 
655 North Cedar 
Laramie, WY 82070 


LOCAL CONTACTS 

ARIZONA 
Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

CALIFORNIA 

Chuck Youmans 

3105 Prefumo Canyon Rd. 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 
(805)544-5532 

Wind River 
260 Ashley Ave. #15 
Woodland, CA 95695 
(916)668-1409 

COLORADO 
Larry Hartsfield 
543 E. 5th Ave. 

Durango, CO 81301 

(303) 259- 181 2(h) 247-7478(w) 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Upper Shore Ecology Center 
POB 71 

Georgetown, MD 21930 
(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 

American Beach, FL 32034 
Pan 

c/o 1 507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 34982 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 
Kay Morris 
809 Ranch Road 
Boise. ID 83702 
(208)345-5718 

ILLINOIS 
EFI Edwardsville 
POB 861 

Collinsville, IL 62234 
INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 

(317) 674-5670 

B.Y.R.D. 

101 Crawford St. #308 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 

IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, IA 50588 

LOUISIANA 
ARKLATEX EF! 
c/o Eddie W. Hand 
504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71 270 

(318) 251-2580 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Atticus Finch 
36 Howard St. #2 
Cambridge, M A 02139 
(617)876-6640 

Andrew Power 

1874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 

Brighton, MA02135 

Connecticut Valley EFI * 

POB 324 
Rowe, M A 01367 
(413)339-4216 

MICHIGAN 
Brian Lacy 
1374 Harps! #1 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48104 
(313)747-7127 

Mary Miceli 
Oakland University 
128 W. Hopkins 
Pontiac, Ml 48055 
(313)332-9426 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Herb Simon 

POB 3 Holden. MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 331-9410 (h) 

NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

OHIO S.E.C.T. 

Rick B. Van Landingham 111, President 
c/o Office of Student Activities 
Student Union. Room 3518 
University of Toledo 
2801 W. Bancroft St. 

Toledo, OH 43606 

OKLAHOMA 
James D. Chamberlain 
1633 N. MacAnhur 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 

Todd Kirk 

1536 N. Kingston PI. 

Tulsa, OK 74115 
(918) 834-0771 

Lynette Setzkorn 
2102 S. Cincinnati, Apt. E 
Tulsa, OK 741 14 
(918) 582-0269 

ONTARIO 
Devon Hornby 
49 Pendrith St. 

Toronto, Ont. Canada M6G 1R6 
(416)535-3786 

OREGON 
Desert Dog 
1245 NW Newport 
Bend, OR 97701 
(503)388-8927 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 1 8950 

David Hafer c/o Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 

Tom “Bigfoot" Byers 
1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 
(412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
7375 Isherwood 
Memphis, TN 38115 
(901)757-4666 

TEXAS 

Kathy Porter 

POB 31 1712 

New Braunfels, TX 78131 

(512)629-0584 

VERMONT 
Pete Tinsman 
Elmore, VT 05657 
(802) 888-7630 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Freebird Creations 
POB 8307 

Cruz Bay, St. John, U.S.V.1. 00831 
(809) 776-7512 

USUAL DISGUSTING PLE/ 
FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs 
on your financial support. We 
don’t need as much as other 
groups since we are grassroots, 
volunteer, decentralized and hav 
low overhead. Moreover, you ge 
to select where your hard-earnec 
money goes. Don’t send your 
contributions to this newspaper, 
send them directly to one of thesi 
hard working groups (only contr 
butions to the EF! Foundation ai 
tax-deductibie). 




EF! BULLETINS 

1989 ROUND RIVER RENDEZVOUS. 
Plans are progressing for this year’s RRR, to 
beheld inNew Mexico’s Jemez Mountains. It 
will be timed for the full moon in June, from 
the 18th to the 26th. Details in the Beltane 
Edition of the Journal. For information about 
putting on workshops or getting on the rally 
program, contact Brad Lagorio, 2405 
Meadow Road SW, Albuquerque, NM 87105, 
(505) 873-0299. All other inquiries should go 
to Gary Schiffmiller, POB 8659, Santa Fe, 
NM 87504, (505) 984-1428. 

NORTHEASTERN RENDEZVOUS. 
Northeastern EF! groups will gather on 
Memorial Day weekend to celebrate the re- 
turning spirits of the extirpated — Cougar, 
Gray Wolf, Wolverine, Caribou, Lynx, Pine 
Marten, old growth forests — near the Nash 
Stream Watershed. Come throw your lot in 
with the Wolverines. Join the fight to save 10 
million acres. Bring food, water, and cold and 
wet weather camping gear and expect to en- 
counter black flies and ‘skeeters. Please no 
dogs. There will be no formally organized 
workshops, though anyone wishing to organ- 
ize one is encouraged to do so. Instead, we’ll 
hike, look for Cougar scat, and howl at the 
waning moon. Biologist-curmudgeon Jeff 
Elliott promises to impersonate a “human 
being” and/or “Jasper Carlton.” We hope to 
make the entire EF! movement realize that the 
annual RRR ought to be held east of the Rock- 
ies in 1990, and every other year thereafter. 

If you can help with the gathering or 
contribute money, please contact Mike 
Zwickelmaier, NE Rendezvous coordinator, 
RR 1, Box 393, Sharon VT 05065; 802-649- 
2940. Make checks to PAW or Connecticut 
Valley EF! and earmark them for the NE 
Rendezvous. Further info and a map will be in 
the May EF! and in the Glacial Erratic , voice 
of New England EF! groups. To receive the 
Erotic, please send at least $5 (if you can 
afford it) to: CVEF!, POB 324, Rowe, MA 
01367. 

OKLAHOMA ROUNDUPS. All us Okla- 
homa folks are real excited about our annual 
rattlesnake roundup season. Yeee-haw! I’m 
just itchin to gather up them old fork-tongued 
devils and slice em up into tasty little steaks. 
Them’s eats! I know you’ll be wantin to head 
on over and help us. Hell, killin off the snakes 
makes for better bunny huntin next winter and 
nobody gives a damn about them ugly rattlin 
bastards anyway. Sheee-it. 

The dates for this year’s first hunts in 
Oklahoma, and the numbers to call for infor- 
mation, are March 18-19, Waurika, 405-228- 
2802; April 1 -2, Waynoka, 824-4741 ; April 7- 
9, Okeene, 822-3005; April 28-30, Mangum, 
782-2440. 

Rumor has it that some of them wild- 
eyed tree-huggin EF! types are gonna show up 
this year, but us boys can handle them. The 
more of them show up the better. So why 
dontcha call that weirdo tree-huggin gal in 
Tulsa and head on over with her. I heard the 
number’s 918-582-0269 and her name’s 
Lynette Setzkom. 

CENTRAL APPALACHIAN EARTH 
FIRST! RENDEZVOUS. The Central Ap- 
palachian EF! Rendezvous will be held May 
19-21, near Millboro, Virginia, onprivateland 
adjacent to George Washington National For- 
est (near Pond Ridge and Rough Mountain). 
Some of the workshop topics include the EF!/ 
Virginians for Wilderness Alternative Land 
Management Plan for the GWNF, the Shenan- 


doah Wilderness Proposal, the Pond Ridge/ 
Shale Barrens Wilderness Proposal, and En- 
dangered species. Speakers include John 
Davis, Bob Mueller, Jim O’Conner, and 
Brenda Vest. Freecamping and parking space 
is available. Bring your own water and food. 
For more information contact: Bob Mueller, 
Rt.l.Box 250, Staunton, VA 24401 (703-885- 
6983) or Brenda Vest, POB 266, Millboro, V A 
24460 (703-997-9448). 

YELLOWSTONE EARTH FIRST! REN- 
DEZVOUS, September 21-24, 1989. Elk 
bugle amongst the shimmering golden aspen. 
The coming winter tangs the air. Steaming hot 
springs beckon. Freddies cower in their lairs. 
It’s the first annual Autumn Equinox Yellow- 
stone EF! Rendezvous! The focus of this 
year’s gathering will be Gray Wolf reintroduc- 
tion and Grizzly Bear defense. It’s time to 
mobilize new activists in Yellowstone. We 
need musicians, activists, costumes, and 
crazed druids from all over. Location to be an- 
nounced. Planning session at 89 RRR. This 
may launch a Grizzly Bear Medicine Show, to 
tour the Yellowstone Ecosystem and beyond. 
Contact Yellowstone EF!, POB 6151, Boze- 
man, MT 59715;406-587-3356. 

ANIMAL RELEASE TOUR. EF! minstrel 
Dana Lyons has begun another tour, singing 
songs from his new album. Animal. His sched- 
ule includes the following shows: 

April 1, 7:30 PM, Tucson, El Rio Center, 1390 W Speedway, 
contact Nancy Zierenberg 622-1371 

4-3, 3:30 PM, Tucson. U of A Administration Bldg, rally for Mt 
Graham 

4-4, Prescott, A Z. contact Peter Galvin c/o Prescott College 
778-2090 

4-5, 7:30, Santa Fe, St. John College, Search & Rescue 

Meeting, Jr. Commons Room 

4-6, Santa Fe Community College, Lunch Room 

4-7, 8 PM, Santa Fe, Unitarian Church of Santa Fe. 107 W 

Barcelona Rd 

4-13, 7 PM, Ft Collins, contact 303-224-5196 

4-14, Boulder, contact 303-494-0458 

4-15, Bozeman, contact Phil Knight, 406-587-3356 

4-17, Missoula, noon at U of MT; evening at Ecocenter, contact 

Jake Jagoff, 406-728-5733 

4-21, Eugene, OR 

4-22, Reed College, Portland 

4-28 through 5-10, Log Tour (see other bulletin) 

ANCIENT FOREST RESCUE EXPEDI- 
TION. The schedule for the log tour, de- 
scribed last issue, has changed. In the follow- 
ing revised schedule, “stop” = news confer- 
ence; and “evening show” = slide presenta- 
tion. For information, contact Mitch Fried- 
man, POB 2962, Bellingham, WA 98227; 
206-522-0441 or 671-9950 

April 22, morning send-off rally in Seattle 

4-24. evening show in Bismark, ND 

4-25, evening show in Minneapolis/St. Paul, MN 

4-26, stop in Waterloo; evening show in Des Moines, Iowa 

4-27, stop in Omaha. NE; overnight in Davenport. Iowa 

4-28. evening show in Chicago, IL 

4-29, rally in Chicago 

4- 30, stop in Gary, IN; evening show in Ann Arbor Ml 
May 1, stop in Detroit. Ml; evening show in Cincinnati. OH 

5- 2, evening show in Columbus, OH 

5-3, stops in Newark and Cleveland; overnight in Akron, OH 

5-4, stop in Pittsburg; evening show in Harrisburg, PA 

5-5, evening show in New York 

5-6, rally in New York; evening show on Long Island 

5-7, evening show in Philadelphia, PA 

5-8, evening show in Washington, DC 

5-9, rally in DC 

5-10, evening show in Atlanta, GA 
5-11, evening show in Nashville, TN 
5-12, evening show in St. Louis. MO 
5-13, evening show in Kansas City 
5-14, lay-over in Oskaloosa, KS [II] 

5-15, school show in Lawrence; evening show in Wichita. KS 

5-16, evening show in Denver or Boulder, CO 

5-17, stop in Laramie, WY; evening show in Salt Lake City, UT 

5-18, evening show in Boise, ID 

5-19, morning celebration in Portland. OR 

WILD ROCKIES INLAND OLD 
GROWTH RENDEZVOUS, May 4-7, site 
to be announced. We invite all ancient forest 
defenders to a regional gathering of folk 
committed to saving the few remaining old 
growth ecosystems in the Wild Rockies Bi- 



oregion. Unbeknownst to many EFlers, there 
are still some unprotected ancient cedar-hem- 
lock and spruce-fir communities, which the 
Freddies and private timber beasts want to log. 
Most of these forests lie on three National 
Forests in northern Idaho and northwest 
Montana: Idaho Panhandle (3 NFs managed as 
1: Kaniksu.Couerd'AleneandSt. Joe), Clear- 
water and Kootenai. The trees-are-like-as- 
paragus mindset forces annual timber cuts on 
these forests of 237, 134, and 264 million 
board feet, respectively. Nowhere else in the 
Wild Rockies are we fighting such an en- 
trenched resource extractive economy. 

We need help from people with expe- 
rience on old growth campaigns. Most of us 
Wild Rockies pinheads are novices at climb- 
ing trees. So please bring your equipment. 

Currently five federally listed Threat- 
ened or Endangered species (Grizzly Bear, 
Gray Wolf, Woodland Caribou, Peregrine 
Falcon and Bald Eagle) and numerous sensi- 
tive plant and animal species are bearing the 
brunt of reading and logging in these inland 
ancient forest communities. Without old 
growth, these species will perish from the 
Selkirk, Purcell, Cabinet and Bitterroot 
Mountain Ranges. 

Future issues of EF! and the Wild 
Rockies Review will give details on the rendez- 
vous. If interested, call Jake at 406-728-5733 
or write Wild Rockies EF!, POB 7891, Mis- 
soula, MT 59807. 

EARTH FIRST! MIDWEST AND BE- 
YOND ROADSHOW. Roger Featherstone 
and Susan Stoltz launched their roadshow 
with arousing performance in Tucson, and are 
now well into their tour. Their remaining 
shows are as follows: 

April 1 . Northfield, MN, Carlton College, Karen Merritt 507-663- 
4399 

4-2, Minneapolis, Solomon Simon 608-379-2855 

4-3, La Crosse, Wl, 7:30, UW-La Crosse, Cartwright Student 

Center, Al Gedicks 608-784-4399 

4-4, Winona, MN, Solomon Simon 608-379-2855 

4-5, Milwaukee, Wl. Karen Bishop 414-258-6229 

4-6, Chicago, IL, U of Chicago, Owen Berg 312-493-5419 

4-7, Chicago, 7:30, Museum of the Chicago Academy of 

Sciences, 2001 North Clark, Kathy Nolan 312-589-0266 

4-10, Kalamazoo, Ml, Andy Davis 616-345-0399 

4-12, Traverse City, Ml, Phil Thiel 616-946-6931 

4-13, Ann Arbor, Barry Lonik 313-878-3805 

4-16, Urbana, IL. 7:00, University YMCA, Lalzer Hall, 1001 

South Wright St, Lisa Bell 217-344-1341 

4-18, Asheville, NC. Jackie Taylor. 704-298-2636 

4-24, East Lansing. M 1. 7:30. Michigan State U. UM HE Building 

Lounge, 1118 S Harrison, Steve Grose, 5104 Stimson Rd. 

Onandago, Ml 49264 

4-25, Hillsdale, Ml. Steve Grose (see above) 

4-27, Washington DC, Rhonda Krantz 202-667-3827 
4-28, Princeton, NJ, 3:00, Princeton U. McCosh Hall. Jeff 
Whiteman 609-268-9584 

4-29, Centereach. NY, Gail Youngelson, 516-424-6499 

4- 30. New York, NY, Wetlands. 161 Hudson St, Larry Block 
212-966-4225 

May 2. Boston, MA, Andy Power 617-734-8294 

5- 3. Brunswick, ME, Kris Sommerville 207-897-6988 

GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE NEWS- 
LETTER. The GBTF newsletter is now in 
publication. If you wish to be on the mailing 
list and/or contribute articles, artwork, or 
poetry, write: Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
6151, Bozeman, MT 59715. Please include a 
contribution to cover postage and printing, if 
possible. — Philip R. Knight, publisher 

TRIBAL WAR DANCE! A campfire war 
dance against the Machine is being planned for 
the 89 RRR. The dance will be created and 
choreographed during workshops early in the 
Rendezvous, and presented at an evening 
campfire. The Okanogan tribal dancers, who 
amazed us at last year’s RRR, have volun- 
teered to help. Participants will need to pro- 
vide their own props and costumes. The dance 
is envisioned as an ensemble of affinity 
groups, some based on traditional groupings 
of sex and age, some on other affinities. One 
possible story goes like this: 

People are sitting in a circle in their 
village. Suddenly, a huge yellow monster 
appears. It is a cardboard bulldozer, animated 
by people inside like a Chinese dragon. The 
tribe flees and huddles together. First they 
send a group of elders to invoke the machine’ s 
master to explain the intrusion. They are 
crushed. Then the men go and chant and wave 
banners at it and then sit in front of it. They are 
run over. Next the women, dressed as warri- 
ors, attack with spears. They fight until ex- 
hausted, but still the monster is unhurt. Fi- 
nally, the kids beg for their chance. They run 
to retrieve some toys (monkeywrenches) and 
use them to pull the cardboard plates off the 
bulldozer, revealing the people inside. Those 
people scatter, shrieking, off into the darkness. 
Then a big dance and feast is held to celebrate. 

Send ideas. Form an affinity group; 


bring a tribal costume. If a group wants to be 
the monster, tell us so we can help with the 
costume. We need drummers and music 
makers too. This project is being coordinated 
by Kelpie Willsin, Gena Trott, Nancy Peter- 
son and Connie Ross. Write: War Dance, c/o 
530 59th St, Oakland, CA 94609. 

PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Are you sick of all this talk about the ozone 
layer thinning due to the use of CFCs (chlo- 
rofluorocarbon gases)? Do you wonder if your 
skin cancer may be related to all those foam 
cups and fast food containers littering the 
countryside? Would you like to talk to some- 
one in EXT about it, at their expense? Then call 
1 -800-247 -7207 for the "consumer packaging 
coalition” — a front group for the companies 
that make the litter, and are now using red- 
scare tactics to convince gullible Americans 
like us that we need foam containers more than 
an upper atmosphere. Ifyou’venothingtosay, 
just hang up — they’ll get the message. 

EF! Speakers’ Bureau 
THE SPECIFICS: 

31 March — Dave Foreman— Cornell Law School, Ithaca. NY 
—Meeting with Finger Lakes EFI 
1 April — Dana Lyons— Tucson, AZ 
14 April — Dolores La Chapelle — UW-LaCrosse, Wl 

16 April — Bill Devall — Chicago, IL 

18 April— Paul Watson— Colorado Coliege, Colorado Springs, 
CO 

*8 April — Bill Devall— TENTATIVE-Radio Interview, Madison. 
Wl, WORT-FM 

19 April — Dave Foreman and Mitch Freedman — U. of Idaho, 
Moscow, ID 

19 April — Bill Devall — UW-Stevens Point, Wl 

20 April — Dave Foreman— TENTATIVE— U. of Wash., Seattle. 
WA 

21 April — Dave Foreman — TENTATIVE — U. of Oregon, Eu- 
gene 

21 April — Barb Dugelby — Carlton Coilege, Northfield. MN 
21 April — Stephanie Mills — TENTATIVE — U. of Montana, 
Missoula, MT 

21 April — Murray Bookchin (tee hee)— Madison, Wl 

22 April— Dave Foreman— REALLY TENTATIVE!!— 
Bellingham, WA 

22 April— Bob Kaspar — (huh?)— Beloit College, Beloit, Wl 
22 April — Doug Fir Tour leaves Seattle for points east 
27-28 April — Doug Fir Tour— Mitch, Lou?, Dana?- Who 
:<nows?-Chicago 

28 April— Dakota Sid Clifford— Ladysmith. Wl 

28 April — Dakota Sid Clifford — Eau Claire, Wl 

29 April— Walkin' Jim Stoltz — Phoenix, AZ 

30 April— Dakota Sid Clifford— Danbury, Wl 

1 May — Dakota Sid & Utah Phillips— UW-Madison, Wl 
1 May— Roger Featherstone— TENTATIVE — Brooklyn Law 
School, NYC, NY 

5 May — Dakota Sid — The Coffeehouse, Milwaukee. Wl 

6 May — Dakota Sid — Cafe Carpe-Ft. Atkinson, Wl 

17 May — Dakota Sid — Wild Hog in the Woods Coffeehouse, 
Madison, Wl 

18 May — Dakota Sid— River Edge Nature Center, Newburg, 
Wl 

24 May — Dave Foreman — UC-San Diego, La Jolla, CA 

LOU GOLD will be touring the East 
through April. Contact Beth Howell — (503) 
281-4486 for details. 

For more details, contact Bob 
Kaspar — The Earth First! Speakers 
Bureau— (608)241-9426 

WIDE NETWORK ENVIRONMENTAL 
THINK TANK. WNETT is an experimental 
Earth-defense research project growing out of 
the grassroots and direct action environmental 
movements. Its purpose is to foster the net- 
working of radically ecological intellectual 
skills, and an action-related ecological theory 
of intelligence as a property intrinsic to all 
social relationships in nature. WNETT is 
calling for short papers (300 words or less) on 
matters in interdisciplinary environmental 
communications, including the communica- 
tion of ecological studies and their relation to 
media, direct action, and environmental edu- 
cation. We have already taken on a few 
projects, including a timber harvest plan ap- 
peal and forestplan appeal and consultation on 
toxic waste issues in California, and participa- 
tion in scientific research analysis in Arizona. 
WNETT is a think tank for the Earth. Please 
send written submissions or other communi- 
cations to Peter J. Bralver, Ecological Analyst, 
WNETT, POB 4381, N Hollywood, CA 
91607(213-784-6176). 

DESERT CONFERENCE. The 11th annual 
Desert Conference will be held April 21-23 at 
the Malheur Field Station adjacent to the 
Malheur National Wildlife Refuge south of 
Bums, Oregon. Citizen activist workshops 
will focus on grazing, interim management of 
identified wildlands, heap leach mining and 
will deal with both management obligations 
and legal remedies to problems in these areas. 
Attendees must pre-register. Room and board 
are provided at the Field S tation. For informa- 
tion and registration forms, contact Desert 
Conference XI, POB 1005, Bend, OR 97709. 
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Direct Action Fund: The Year in Review 


We promised John Davis an article on 
the projects funded by the Earth First! Direct 
Action Fund in the last 18 months. However, 
we won’t go into much detail, because most of 
the recipients are regular contributors to this 
rag, and have submitted stories about the ac- 
tions the DAF has funded. 

Roughly 80% of the money we re- 
ceived from the last mailing, in September 
1988, was used to fund EarthFirst! campaigns. 
In addition, a small percentage went to fund- 
ing specific projects of individuals, such as 
Brad Erickson’s Environmental Activists’ 
Handbook. (We chipped in $200 when Brad ’s 
roommates threatened to confiscate his guitar 
for back rent.) 

The funding procedure usually goes 
likethis: Wereceivealetterorphonecallwith 
aproposal for a direct action from an activist in 
need. After reaching an agreement on book- 
keeping, we send the check. In the last year 
and a half, we have funded, at least in part, 
most of the campaigns you’ve read about in 
these pages. Following are descriptions of 
some of the campaigns DAF has funded. 

Oid Growth — This is still one of the 
main areas of EF! activity. DAF has provided 
funds for the Kalmiopsis blockades in Oregon, 
the tree sitters in the redwoods being logged by 
MAXX AM Corp. in Northern California, the 
notorious post-RRR Okanogan action, the 
revolutionaries in the Cahto Peak Wilderness 
two months ago, and campaigns carried out by 


EF! groups. We have also provided seed 
money for the Ancient Forest Rescue Expedi- 
tion. 

Public Lands Grazing — DAF helped 
with banners, ropes and travel for the Denver 
Stockshow protests in January. One of the 
actions netted a front page photo in the Denver 
Post of the EF! banner flying high above the 
stockmen’s parade. 

Forest Service actions — DAF funded 
the biggest nationally coordinated effort EF! 
has yet made, the national day of outrage 
againstthe Forest Service last April. EF! sent 
the Freddies the strongest message they’ve 
received from us yet. 

Wolf Action Group — DAF has 
funded and supported organizers as they pre- 
pared for a winter hunt intervention in British 
Columbia this year, following a court-ordered 
cancellation of the Muskwa wolf hunt last 
year. Under pressure from activists, BC can- 
celed the Muskwa hunt again this year. 

Wild Rockies — DAF aided Northern 
Rockies EF!ers working on various issues, 
among which is making the Greater Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem safe for wolves and Griz- 
zlies. However, we are not sponsoring their 
mgby team; that is for the local brewery to do. 

Rainforests — DAF has helped organ- 
ize support for the Penan people of Borneo and 
the Kayapo of Amazonia, both tribal hunting 
peoples whose homelands are threatened by 
logging and development. Demonstrations 
were held nationwide on both issues. A public 


education campaign raised funds to send to the 
Penan. DAF is now helping to organize a 
campaign to halt the importation of tropical 
timber. Weyerhaeuser, Georgia-Pacific, and 
Scott Paper will be targeted. 

Tuna/Dolphin — DAF has supported 
EFlers working with Sea Shepherd and Earth 
Island Institute to halt the slaughter of dol- 
phins by the US tuna fleet. Activists from the 
three groups crashed Purina’ s stockholders’ 
meeting last year in St. Louis and got their 
CEO to admit that the company was involved 
in killing thousands of dolphins annually. 
Photos of the protesters ’huge banner made the 
front page of St. Louis papers. 

Endangered Species — We assisted 
Texas EFlers in saving several cave bugs 
threatened with extinction by real estate devel- 
opment. DAF also helped EFlers defending 
the San Francisco Garter Snake and Mission 
Blue Butterfly on San Bruno Mountain, Cali- 
fornia; and helped defend Desert Tortoise 
habitat. We will work closely with the EF! 
Biodiversity Project on these and other issues. 

Ozone depletion — DAF has helped 
organize the action for April 22 against the 
largest CFC producer in the US: Vulcan Mate- 
rials in Wichita, Kansas. We will demand that 
Vulcan cease production of all CFCs immedi- 
ately. 

In addition to supporting actions on the 
cutting edge of the environmental movement, 
the Direct Action Fund has reimbursed activ- 


ists for such mundane things as postage, phone 
bills, gasoline, office supplies, and printing, 
but always in the name of direct action. Most 
of the funds were distributed in sums of $ 100- 
200 but some campaigns took much more 
because of special logistics. At any rate, 
compared to other national groups, our 
$30,000 budget (for 12 month period ending 
January) was modest. There was generally 
enough funding to go around, but at times we 
were spread pretty thin. 

The next annual DAF fund-raising 
appeal to EF! Journal subscribers will be in 
the mail by early May. If support is as gener- 
ous as last time, we should be in good shape for 
the upcoming year. Mostofour support comes 
in the form of $10 to $20 contributions; and 
there’s no doubt we have one of the most cost- 
effective fund-raising programs anywhere, 
with very little money going for overhead. 

The response the Journal readers have 
shown is greatly appreciated. It is you, the EF! 
support network, who make the work of the 
activists out in the field possible. Your words 
of encouragement have made what could be a 
dreadfully tedious job (administering the 
DAF) enjoyable. The DAF is still in the 
organizing stages, and anyone who would like 
to help should contact us here in Canyon. We 
depend on many people to get the job done on 
aday to day basis. We thank all of them for the 
hard work they do to ensure that the DAF does 
its part in the Earth First! movement. 

—Mike Roselle & Karen Pickett 
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Redwood 
Action Team 
Report 

Earth First! Redwood Action Team 
(RAT) received over $4000 in donations from 
18 November 1988 through 24 February 1989, 
including $1000 from a Washington individ- 
ual and $500 from Patagonia, Inc. We sent 
thank-you notes to all donors and hereby reit- 
erate our appreciation. 

RAT aims to expand its cache of direct 
action materials. We received requests from 
Washington and Idaho EFlers for climbing 
equipment. Although some of our gear is 
locked up in Oregon from use in the Kalmiop- 
sis, we hope to fulfill these requests soon. 
With such actions on the rise, RAT will try to 
buy ropes, webbing, mechanical ascenders, 
carabiners, port-a-ledges, and other tree-sit- 
ting and banner-hanging supplies for rotating 
distribution. 

So please keep the donations coming, 
folks. Maxxam is on the run; oil barons are 
moving; Cahto Peak, the Kalmiopsis, and old 
growth throughout the Northwest will this 
year face attempts at deforestation. Send us 
your gear, money, or — best of all — your 
body, and we will make sure the perpetrators 
of these crimes smell a RAT. 

—Greg King, RAT, POB 1031, Red- 
way, CA 95560 


Earth First! Foundation 
1988 Treasurer’s Report 


Beginning balance, Jan. 1, 1988 


$62,988.66 


Ending balance, Dec. 31, 1988 


Committed Funds, Dec. 31, 1988 


Uncommitted Funds, Dec. 31, 1988 


Projects Funded, 1988 

Activist conference 
Alaska roadshow 
Amazon artist project 
Ancient Forest slideshow 
Biodiversity Project 
California Roadshow, D. Lyons 
Connecticut River Flotilla 
Deep Ecology Award 
Eastern Big Wilderness Conference 
Ecuador project 
Florida EF! Ecosystem project 
Forest Practices tabloid 
Free Our Public Lands project 
Grizzly Bear Task Force 
Japan Environment Monitor 
EF! Journal Research Fund 
Media workshop 
Northcoast Forests project 
North Cascades Ecosystem project 
Overgrazing slideshow 
Round River Rendezvous 
Speaker’s Bureau 
Southwest Old Growth slideshow 
Texas Rendezvous 
Uranium mining roadshow 
White Mountains Ecosystem project 
Wild Rockies newsletter 
Women warriors booklet 
Yellowstone pamphlet 
Zanamontana 
Total 


600.00 

2.375.00 

1.400.00 

500.00 
11,647 .00 

800.00 

1.900.00 

1,000.00 

1.500.00 

3.871.00 

2,000.00 

1.500.00 

1.550.00 

3.260.00 
50.00 

4.285.00 

190.00 

2,000.00 

350.00 

183.00 
3,936.23 

4.03 

500.00 

350.00 

900.00 

500.00 

600.00 

570.00 

620.00 
1 . 000.00 

$49,941.26 
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Contributions, unrestricted 

Contributions, earmarked 

Interest 2.061.77 

Total 

Income 

Yearly 

36,134.40 

70,948.44 

1.9% 

$109,144.61 

PCT 

33.1% 

65.0% 

100.0% 

Projects 

Expenses 

49,941.26 

89.8% 

Printing & Postage 


2,302.01 

4.1% 

Meetings & Travel 


1,879.17 

4.4% 

Other Expenses 


1.485.31 

1.7% 

Total 


$55,607.75 

100.0% 








EQUAL RIGHTS 

FOR ALL SPECIES! 


EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 


GIVE A SIMAKE 

BREAK**-* 


STOP RATTLESNAKE ROUND - UPS 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 


WOLVES FOR A 
GREATER 
YELLOWSTONE 


EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 


SUPPORT THE 

WOLF ACTION GROUP 

1989 CAMPAIGN 


6AKTH FIRST! 


NEW MEXICO 


T-SHIRTS 


\CO% CoTToh J * DESIGNS By L-ON 5 WOLF C\P-CL 6 S 


BIODIVERSITY 

Bumper stickers are only $1.50 each, 
or dig deeper and help us aggressively 
protect lesser known wildlife species, 
communities of species, and the biological 
integrity of natural ecosystems in this 
country. EARTH FIRST! BIODIVER- 
SITY PROJECT, 2365 Willard Road, 
Parkersburg, WV 26101. 
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100% cotton 
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SHORT SLEEVE - TAN $9 
art by l one Wolf CirciAA 
Okanoqan Highlands EF! 
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COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
T-SHIRTS 

Design by Resa Gordon. Brown on 
natural. S M L XL in adult and children 
sizes. $9 ppd. 

Order from Resa Gordon, POB 6494, 
Santa Fe, NM 87502 


SPECIAL to the EFi JOURNAL 
EARTH FIRST! ROAD-SHOW MECHANDIS 

(proceeds benefit continuing EF! roadshows) 


COST: pendant with sterling silver snake chain $45.00 


Jgl 

Ifliffl! 




l j qsD 


1 


pendant w/o chain 


$20.00 


pendant mounted on tie-tac pin $25.00 




From 
THE ' 


please add $2.00 postage and handling per order 
14 carat gold pendant price available upon request 


ORDER FROM! 

Roger Featherstone 

Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 

ATTN. ANGELIKA 

(602)432-4145 


SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 

SOLID STERLING SILVER PENDANTS AND PINS 
FROM THE STUDIO OF EF! JEWELER JaCKIE TaYLOR 
PENDANTS AND PINS ARE BOTH HANDMADE HEAVY 
STERLING SILVER, ABOUT DIME SIZE 


Earth First! music recorded live at the 1987 RRR. Includes some of the best of ( 
EF!'s inspirational tunes, including many not available on other tapes or albums. ( 
Artists include: Dennis Fritzinger, Dakota Sid, John Seed, Bodhi & Janaka, Darryl ^ 
Chemey, Bill Oliver, Glen Waldeck, Dana Lyons, Cedilia Ostrow, and the Spikettes.( 
$11 postpaid. Send to: Andy Caffrey, POB 2182, Berkeley, CA 94702. \ 


SAVE THE REDWOODS t-shirts 

100% cotton. Available in M-L-XL. 

Black ink on red, gold, silver, or lavender. $10. 


North Coast Earth First! 
PO Box 368 
Bayside, CA 95524 
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Antarctic Future: 

Closed Shop or World Park? 



, i OOP 
Miles 




by Brandon Mitchener 

Out-of-sight and out-of-mind for most 
of the world, Antarctica has long been out-of- 
bounds for oil drillers and mining companies. 
That splendid isolation may soon end if the US 
Senate ratifies a new international treaty de- 
signed to license Antarctic land for future 
development. 

Environmentalists are oiling their 
guns to fight againstratification. “If this treaty 
is ratified,” said Susan Sabella, Greenpeace 
coordinator for Antarctic affairs, “the volun- 
tary moratorium on all minerals activity will 
cease.” 

Greenpeace, which since 1986 has 
operated the only non-govemmental research 
base on the continent, says the would-be de- 
velopers ’ purpose is “to quietly and efficiently 
divide among themselves the region’s poten- 
tial riches” at the cost of “the ecological integ- 
rity of Antarctica.” In a land where a snow 
angel can last ten years, Greenpeace asks, how 
long would an oil spill persist? Greenpeace 
proposes that the current moratorium on min- 
erals activity be extended indefinitely, and that 
Antarctica be declared a permanent wilder- 
ness park, off-limits to all forms of commer- 
cial exploitation. 

The Third World majority in the 
United Nations also opposes the agreement, 
because developing countries are essentially 
excluded from participation. 

Antarctica is 98% blanketed by a per- 
manent ice sheet and holds 70% of Earth’s 
fresh water. It is larger than the United States 
and Mexico combined, yet its human popula- 
tion never passes 5000. Together with its 
Antarctic Ocean, it is home to large popula- 
tions of whales, seals, penguins, seafowl, fish, 
and krill. 

Geographic isolation, a forbidding 
climate, and a series of international agree- 
ments known collectively as the Antarctic 
Treaty System (ATS) have largely spared 
Antarctic wilderness the fatal embrace of civi- 
lization. Signed in 1959 by 12 countries 
(Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, 
France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, South 
Africa, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom 
and the United States), ATS initially declared 
Antarctica a scientific research preserve. 
Although seven of the signatory nations claim 
territorial sovereignty over parts of the conti- 
nent, the Treaty froze conflict by allowing 
parties to “agree to disagree” about overlap- 
ping claims. 

In 1964, the parties approved a con- 
vention on the conservation of Antarctic fauna 
and flora. In 1 972 they singled out endangered 
Antarctic seals for special attention. The 
penultimate convention, passed in 1980, aims 
to protect Antarctic marine life. 

The 1988 Convention on the Regula- 
tion of Antarctic Mineral Resource Activities 
(CRAMRA), which would govern oil and gas 
exploitation, was drafted last July by 20 na- 
tions that operate research bases on the conti- 
nent. The convention was opened for signa- 
ture in Wellington, New Zealand, on Novem- 
ber 25. The US signed November 30. 

As mentioned, members of the Antarc- 
tic club had agreed to a moratorium on all 
exploitative activities pending consensus on 
how to regulate them. CRAMRA would nul- 
lify that moratorium, meaning offshore test 
wells could be drilled within a decade. 

The need for an Antarctic “minerals 
regime” first surfaced in 1973, after the re- 
search ship Glomar Challenger, under con- 
tract to the US Geological Survey, detected 
traces of ethane and ethylene in the floor of the 
Ross Sea These chemicals often indicate 
hidden petroleum deposits. A year later, sci- 
entists estimated that there might be as much 
as 45 billion barrels of oil off of Western 
Antarctica Alaskan reserves, by comparison, 
are estimated at 10 billion barrels. Coal and 
iron also exist in Antarctica in exploitable 
quantities, but retrieving them has long been 
considered uneconomical. 

Experts say the current cost of extract- 
ing a barrel of oil in Antarctica would be ten 
times its market value, but the mere possibility 
of tapping unclaimed reserves piqued the 
interest of petroleum companies worldwide. 
The Washington-based American Petroleum 
Institute said that several domestic oil compa- 
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nies are pursuing plans that involve Antarc- 
tica. An attomeyfor API was with theUS team 
“throughout the negotiating process,” said 
John Peschke, an API deputy director. 

Peschke said companies’ interest de- 
pends upon having a “favorable” regime gov- 
erning mineral exploitation. CRAMRA de- 
fenders — primarily governments of the par- 
ticipating industrialized nations and multina- 
tional petroleum companies — claim that the 
convention includes sufficient provisions to 
safeguard the environment. 

The convention states that its basic 
objective is to assess the environmental im- 
pact of planned Antarctic mineral resource 
activities and issue licenses for exploration 
and exploitation where found “acceptable.” It 
designates special “protected areas” in which 
no exploration would be allowed. 

Greenpeace dismisses the legislation 
as “lip service.” “There isn’t a regulatory 
committee . . . there really isn’t anyone who 
makes sure these people are doing what they 
say they’re doing — except for us,” said Sa- 
bella. 

Just as the Antarctic Treaty nations 
were putting the final touches on CRAMRA, 
Greenpeace released the results of a three- 
month study of 23 research bases. It con- 
cluded: “The quality of housekeeping at these 
facilities casts serious doubt on claims that 
these nations can safely and cleanly begin 
mining and drilling in the sensitive Antarctic 
environment.” 

Despite a 1975 code of conduct for 
waste disposal that prohibits open burning and 
piping of raw sewage into Antarctic waters, 
Greenpeace found the Chinese pumping un- 
treated sewage into the waters near their Great 
Wall Base. Fuel barrels at an abandoned 
British research site were leaking into the soil 
near a beach frequented by penguins, fur seals, 
and seabirds. 

Greenpeace says the American base at 
McMurdo Sound — one of Antarctica's larg- 
est settlements, with up to 1200 scientists and 
support personnel — is one of the worstpollut- 
ers. Truck tires, oil drums (some leaking), car 
batteries and plastic refuse litter the landscape. 

A Greenpeace Geiger counter regis- 
tered abnormally high levels of radioactivity 
left from an experimental “Nukey Poo” mini- 
ature nuclear reactor that was dismantled and 
removed in 1972. Research on nuclear tech- 
nology violates the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the 1959 treaty, say critics. 

The waters near the US McMurdo 
Base are among the most polluted in the world, 
endangering nearby penguin colonies. A 1974 
dive revealed a sediment so contaminated with 
diesel fuel additive that “it appeared almost 
combustible.” 

Environmental Defense Fund scientist 
Bruce Manheim believes several of the 
American waste disposal practices would 
violate US federal law. For six years, 
Manheim has been the sole American non- 
govemmental representative to meetings of 
the Convention on Antarctic Resources. He 
has been repeatedly dissatisfied with treaty 
enforcement. 

Manheim said over-fishing by several 
nations has led to the near extinction of some 
fish species. The total volume of all Antarctic 
fish caught almost doubled last season. 
Manheim is most concerned by over-harvest- 
ing of krill. These shrimp-like crustaceans are 
the primary foodstuff for many species of 
Antarctic marine life, including whales and 
seals. While the southern ocean still boasts 
large populations of most species, the number 
of species itself is relatively small. That means 
the food chain — from plankton up to pen- 
guins — is short. Scientists fear that if one link 
in the food chain disappears, the entire 
ecosystem could collapse. The krill catch has 
increased by a factor of 25 since 1973, despite 
complaints from scientists and environmen- 
talists. 

A recent study by the National Wild- 
life Federation, Natural Resources Defense 
Council and Trustees for Alaska documents 
the effects of oil and gas exploitation on 
Alaska’s ecologically similar Arctic environ- 
ment, where such activity is governed by 
Environmental Protection Agency regula- 
tions. “The environmental record of oil devel- 


opment on Alaska’s North Slope,” concludes 
the study, “sends up an undisputable red flag 
as debate continues over proposed oil devel- 
opment in the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge.” The report documents the “alarming 
environmental problems at Prudhoe Bay” and 
a “disturbing record of industry compliance 
with environmental laws and regulations” and 
“inadequacies of state and federal laws and 
regulations designed to protect the arctic envi- 
ronment.” Among the facts revealed in the 80- 
page document are these: 

Oil and other hazardous liquid spills 
are a chronic source of pollution on the North 
Slope. According to the Alaska Department of 
Environmental Conservation, 193,319 gal- 
lons of materials were spilled on the North 
Slope in 953 spill events in 1985 and 1986. 
Diesel and crude oil were the most commonly 
spilled products, constituting nearly half the 
reported spills. Other products reported 
spilled include glycol, gasoline, hydraulic oil, 
methanol, drilling mud, acid and turbine fuel. 
Typical causes of spills include damaged 
dr urns, faulty connections, faulty valves, high- 
way accidents, human error, ruptured lines, 
leaks and tank overtopping. 

The Antarctic and Southern Ocean 
Coalition (ASOC), which represents more 
than 200 conservation organizations in 35 
nations, has prepared a critical analysis of the 
CRAMRA document to convince Congress 
that it should not be ratified in its current form. 
ASOC, like Greenpeace, supports the World 
Park idea. John Beyea, a scientist affiliated 
with the National Audubon Society, also 
thinks declaring World Park Antarctica would 
be “the responsible thing to do.” 

Greenpeace has collected 2.5 million 
signatures worldwide on an “Antarctica Dec- 
laration” that would restrict human activity in 
Antarctica to “environmentally benign pur- 
poses.” The Greenpeace declaration would 
ban most commercial fishing, all mining, and 
all whaling and sealing. 

Besides the environmentalist chal- 
lenge, AntarcticTreaty parties face continuing 
criticism from Third World countries. Al- 
though the Third World countries frequently 
refer to environmental concerns, they are pri- 
marily worried about being excluded from 
sharing the spoils if oil exploitation occurs. 

The number of full consultative parties 
to the Antarctic Treaty has grown to 22 from 
the original 12, and 16 countries now partici- 
pate as observers, but most represent the in- 
dustrialized world. Brazil, China and India 
might be considered exceptions. 

Patrick Lewis, representative of the 
Caribbean island-nation Antigua and Barbuda 
to the United Nations, pulled no punches in a 
November speech to the First Committee: 
“We cannot accept the right of a small group of 
countries to arrogate to themselves the exploi- 
tation and probably the devastation of a conti- 
nent.” 

Voting 77-0 with 7 abstentions, the 
United Nations First Committee urged the 
General Assembly to reprimand the Antarctic 
Treaty consultative parties for adopting the 
Convention despite a 1987 UN resolution 
calling for a moratorium on negotiations and 
UN participation in future talks. Forty nations. 


parties to the Antarctic Treaty, announced 
their non-participation in the vote. 

Michael Costello, Australian ambas- 
sador to the UN, spoke for the Treaty parties. 
“The Treaty system is not closed,” he said. “. 
. . Any party that undertakes substantial scien- 
tific research on the continent will be recog- 
nized as having consultative status.” 

Lewis countered, “Most of the non- 
[participating] states cannot at the moment 
envisage when they will be in a position to 
reach the stage that will enable them to explore 
or carry out ‘substantial activities’ in the Ant- 
arctic region.” 

A 1987 report by the UN-sponsored 
World Commission on Environment and 
Development, Our Common Future, said that 
Antarctica, like the oceans and outer space, 
should be considered part of a “global com- 
mons” rather than the property of the world’s 
rich countries. 

While most environmentalists ap- 
plaud the Greenpeace declaration as an ideal, 
few view it as a plausible substitute for prag- 
matic regulation. One reason is that the UN 
has repeatedly proven to be powerless in ques- 
tions regarding Antarctica. 

Many mainstream environmentalists 
and scientists have begun to voice cautious 
support for CRAMRA. Despite his familiarity 
with past abuses of the system, EDF’s Bruce 
Manheim said he had been swayed by the 
pragmatic camp: “My sense is that the regime 
would be better than no instrument at all.” 
Manheim said environmentalists will push 
Congress to impose sanctions on nations that 
don’t scrupulously observe CRAMRA’s envi- 
ronmental protection clauses. 

The convention requires that all li- 
censes to prospect, explore and exploit Ant- 
arctic mineral resources be granted by consen- 
sus. That means any voting nation could veto 
any exploration. 

Greenpeace has refused to accept the 
pragmatic arguments, reminding the UN that 
any search for new fossil fuel deposits diverts 
resources from the search for alternatives to 
fossil fuels. Greenpeace noted in a recent 
appeal to the UN that the world’s major indus- 
trialized powers are also its largest consumers 
of fossil fuels, which contribute to global 
warming: 

By looking to the Antarctic in search of 
ever more elusive supplies offossi l fuels, these 
nations are forestalling the need to decrease 
their demands. The Antarctic Treaty parties 
have sent a signal to the rest of the world that 
the search for fossil fuels will continue far into 
the future, despite the possible ramifications 
for all life on planet Earth. 

Greenpeace and the National 
Audubon Society will step up their campaign 
against CRAMRA as the Capitol Hill debate 
nears. Greenpeace hopes CRAMRA oppo- 
nents-at-large will voice their concerns by 
signing the Antarctica Declaration and partici- 
pating in upcoming demonstrations. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

1) Sign the Greenpeace Antarctica Declara- 
tion. 

2) As always, write your US Congresspersons 
(senators, US Senate, Washington, DC 
205 10; representatives. House of Representa- 
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THE CULL — A Geological Heartbeat Away 


by Tom Stoddard 

The President scanned the sullen 
faces of his three closest advisors, the four 
Congressional leaders, and the Chief Justice, 
all of whom knew only too well the reason they 
were there. The normally bickering group 
stared at the President, waiting for a signal to 
animate them. The President leaned back, 
crossed his arms andsaid, “It’sdecided, we’ve 

got to do it It’s amatterof selection. We-’ ve 

got to decide who’s eliminated. Has anyone 
got anything to say?” 

“It’s all happened so fast, we haven’t 
had time to think,” Chief Justice Berkstrom 
temporized. 

That annoyed SenateMajority Leader 
Ned Proxtrim. “That’s bullshit, Henry. 
We’ve all seen this coming for 50 years. We 
just sat on our asses!” 

“Do any of you want out of this steer- 
ing committee?” the President asked. 

“I’m not sure I should be here,” Chief 
Justice Berkstrom agonized. 

“I’m not sure, either,” the President 
confirmed. “Any of you can walk out that door 
any time you want. We’ll then contact the next 
in line in your chamber and invite them to join 
these deliberations. If they refuse, we’ll con- 
tinue down the line, to the next representative 
or justice. First we’li go by leadership role, 
then by seniority. We have five days to final- 
ize a ‘candidate’ list, five days for Congress to 
approve or modify it, and then 30 days to 
complete the program. Did I leave anything 
out, Margaret?” the President asked his Vice 
President. 

“All members of Congress, the Su- 
preme Court and the Cabinet are being flown 
back to DC as fast as possible. The President 
has exempted all military and police as ‘candi- 
dates’ because they will be used to carry out 
any approved program.” The Vice President 
finished and the Chief Justice twisted nerv- 
ously. 

Senator Proxtrim interjected, “We 
could issue automatic weapons to every citi- 
zen and let them shoot it out like in those old 
‘Rambo’ cult movies. Then your exemptions 
wouldn’t miss the fun.” 

“Ned, your humorisn’tneeded. Get- 
ting back to selecting the 20%, let me warn 
you, we may have to go much further. The ‘die 
rate’ is rising dramatically every day every- 
where in the world. Have any of you got a 
tentative list of candidates? All of you have 
been briefed on what went on at the United 
Nations.” 

Representative Mobers, House Mi- 
nority Leader, offered, “It should be strictly on 
a lottery basis, everybody taking their 
chances, except, of course, the top leaders in 
government and industry.” 

The President wryly noted, “Most 


fives, DC 20515). The convention probably 
won’t come before the Senate for ratification 
until late this year, but it may help to get the 
legislators thinking about it before that. 

3) Write or call newspapers, asking them why 
they don’t cover the Antarctic issue more. If 
they receive enough calls, they may cover the 
story. 

4) As part of an Antarctica awareness day, or 
some other ploy to get local media coverage, 
demonstrate in front of local gas stations, 
handing out copies of the Antarctica Declara- 
tion. Greenpeace can supply posters, etc. 

5) Protest in front of tour companies that take 
rich yuppies down to scare the penguins. The 
biggest US operators (according to 
Newsweek) are Society Expeditions (in Se- 
attle) and Lindblad Travel (Connecticut). 
Chile and Argentina see big business in Ant- 
arctic tourism. Chile has even built a hotel for 
tourists there. About 1300 tourists paraded 
through the US Palmer station in 1988, dis- 
rupting (sometimes) valuable National Sci- 
ence Foundation research. The tours cost 
$7000-530,000. 

6) Call Susan Sabella at Greenpeace’s DC 
headquarters for more information: 202-462- 
1177. 

Brandon Mitchener is a New York 
City-based journalist who frequently writes 
on environmental issues. 


people think we should be the first to go. 
We’ve debated the problems for years and 
have only managed bandaid solutions.” 

Representative O’Brien, House Ma- 
jority Leader, opined “I think we should have 
a lower quota since our population has grown 
far less than most countries’.” 

The President almost shouted, 
“We’ve agreed with the other national leaders 
that we will make the reductions! Also under- 
stand, if this doesn’t start a reversal in the die 
rate, we’ll go further. We’ll go as far as we 
have to or every living thing on the earth will 
die. If we don’t complete this program as 
we’ve agreed, we’ve accepted that the other 
member nations will do it for us. Any of you 
who want to reargue the issue will be re- 
placed.” 

Secretary of State Tissaunt spoke: 
“Someone will have to intervene in Latin 
America, even though the growth rate is down 
from 2.7% in the 1980s to 0.7%. They have too 
many religious hang-ups and most of the 
negative UN votes came from them. The 
Chinese thought they should have a smaller 
quota since they’ve done the most to reduce 
their population in recent years, but no one 
would hear of it, especially since they were on 
a birth binge in the 1960s and 70s. All the 
Third World nations pointed out that each of 
our citizens consumes 30-40 times as much of 
the world’s resources as each of their citizens. 
Of course we pointed out their growth rates 
had been up to 3% compounded annually and 
ours, since that asinine Quayle Administra- 
tion, essentially flat. It became a senseless 
argument and the result, the agreement, 20% 
across the board.” 

“What if someone won’t leave?” 
O’Brien asked. 

“The Marines posted outside will 
remove them,” the President responded. 

Everyone looked helplessly at each 
other until Senator Robins, Senate Minority 
Leader, broke the silence: “This is very deep 
shit. And I have to give Ned credit. He always 
said, ‘when the threat gets bad enough, there’s 
nothing we won’t do to save our asses.’” 
Several nodded in agreement. 

“Justso. And, Margaret’s always said 
it’s a shame procreation is more pleasureful 
than root canal work; otherwise we wouldn’t 
have this problem. Bernard, give us a status 
update,” the President said to his Chief of 
Staff. 

“All factories and utilities have been 
closed, except those absolutely needed to keep 
the country alive. All highways are blocked 
and only essential travelers with authorized 
passes are being allowed through; airports 
have the same rules. These measures have 
reduced rioting in rural areas. There’s some 
confusion about emergency vehicle status and 
this has resulted in three forest fires getting out 
of control, in Southern Appalachia, the Rock- 
ies, and the Pacific Northwest. Now these are 
being fought vigorously, mostly to reduce 
further carbon dioxide and particulate dis- 
charge. Hospitals are on reduced staff. Pa- 
tients with life support systems, chronic de- 
bilities, and terminal but treatable diseases, are 
being allowed to expire.” Bernard Whipple 
paused. 

Senator Robins interjected, “Do those 
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deaths count against the total?” 

Vice President Ruffer answered, “It’s 
a net figure. We have a population of 407 
million and we’ve agreed to reduce it by 20%, 
or by nearly 82 million. How we do it is our 
business, as long as it’s done in 30 days.” 

Whipple resumed: “The current die 
rate per day is 4-5000 from starvation and 
malnutrition, 6-8000 from dehydration, 10- 
12,000 from heat prostration and 9-11,000 
from asphyxiation, for a total of 29-3 6,000 per 
day. A trickle compared to what we need. The 
current daily percentage increase of the die 
rate is 1.3-1. 7% and growing, an awesome 
figure on an annualized basis.” 

The President added, “It should be 
obvious to everyone; there are only two ways 
to reduce population: decrease births or in- 
crease deaths. Since we’ve not dealt effec- 
tively with the former, we’ve got to deal with 
the latter.” 

Representative Mobers tried again, “I 
suggest everyone in jails be the first candi- 
dates.” 

Senator Robins nodded agreement 
and added, “We should also consider repro- 
ductive age adults, say from 18 to 32, as prime 
candidates. Then we could look forward to 
maximum future decreases.” 

The President asked, “Do you have 
those prisoner percentages, Bernard?” 

“Yes. First let me say, one of our 
criteriaought to be how easy the candidates are 
to catch. After all, once word is out, no one is 
likely to report to the local collection point. 
Total jail population is 1.3%. A start, if 
everyone agrees.” 

“I sure as hell don’t,” Proxtrim 
shouted. “Some of those prisoners are the very 
people who’ve been raising hell, trying to get 
us off our asses to reduce population. T o make 
them the first victims would be the height of 
hypocrisy.” He added sarcastically, “How 
about everyone over 35 ; most of them are dead 
above the neck anyway.” 

“We could exempt the activists, but 
they’d cause too much trouble. They ’d scream 
for our necks,” the President suggested. 

The Vice President noted, “I’ve 
drawn up list of potential groups. They in- 
clude anyone not working to support them- 
selves, such as welfare families, SSI recipi- 


ents, pensioned veterans and mental patients. 
We’ll also consider the elderly.” 

“How about welfare farmers, the idle 
rich who’ve never worked a day in their lives, 
and lawyers? Lawyers are at the top of damn, 
near everybody’s list,” Senator Proxtrim 
interjected. Everyone laughed except the. 
three lawyers. 

“Being serious, how about illegal 
immigrants?” Senator Robins, a lawyer, sug- 
gested. 

“That would be a big chunk, if we 
could catch them,” Whipple allowed. “They 
number 22 million.” 

They were beginning to feel they had 
found a good start toward a solution when 
Tissaunt brought them back to reality. “There 
are a couple problems: One, most of the 
illegals are Mexicans and Central Americans, 
and most of them would try to sneak home. 
We’re not sure of the international ramifica- 
tions. And, two, there are an estimated 13 
million Americans who’ve fled the heat and 
sea incursions to Canada and the Canadians 
will likely treat our migrants the same way.” 

Robins quickly reasoned, “If we don’ t 
go after the Latinos and the Canadians ship our 
illegals home, we’re up to our asses in ring- 
worms and rattlesnakes.” 

“Then we have to go after them,” 
Mobers insisted. 

Knowing Proxtrim as a smoker and 
tippler, Robins suggested, “We could round 
up smokers and boozers. They’re killing 
themselves anyway.” 

“I’m leaving,” Chief Justice Berk- 
strom said, standing to leave. “This whole 
damn discussion has no basis in law!” 

Proxtrim looked him in the eye and 
said, “It’s a new law, Henry, the law of sur- 
vival. If we don’t do this, none of us will 
survive.” 

The President motioned to the Vice 
President, who left the room to summon Asso- 
ciate Justice Kritburger and to have the Ma- 
rines execute Chief Justice Berkstrom. 

Tom Stoddard, a former bank vice president, 
thanks Boom Elshire, Loretta Nedrow, and 
Don Morris for assisting him in preparing this 
piece. 



ed. note: With this issue, we commence a 
new column by one of our boldest writers, 
Tom Stoddard. Its subject matter will be 
human matter — overpopulation. 

Human population is the number one 
cause of extinction and depletion of our planet. 
This space is dedicated to spreading news of 
this ever growing problem. 

Earth’s net human population increase 
(births minus deaths) is about 90 million per 
year. Earth must support a net mcrease of 
almost 2 million humans per week, 246,575 
per day. 

The Reagan Administration admitted 
that 2.1 million acres of US “agra-land” are 
be ing converted [Q ' ITffian* use "every yearf 
Experts believe 3 million is a better estimate. 
We should all reread Jonathan Swift’s “A 
Modest Proposal.” (data from Californians for 
Population Stabilization, fall 1987) 

World fossil fuel consumpti on has 
increased from the equivalent of 1 billion tons 
i n 1900 to 12 bil lion tons in 1987. — a twelve- 
fold increase, while pop ulation has only 
tr ipled fro m 1.6 billion to 5 billio n. (World 
Population News Service, 6-88) 

India discovers 20 million new hu- 
mans. Until very recently India reported a 
population of 780 million, but now says it has 
at least 800 million. India has added 120 
million humans in the past 8 years and is 


expected to surpass China next century as the 
most populous nati on. (Negative Population 
Growth, summer 88) 

By the year 2000, we can expectdeser- 
ti fication to have cla imed an area over 1.5 
t unes the size of the US; nearly half the 
world’s forests will have been destroyed, and 
one-fifth of the world’s plant and animal spe- 
cies will be extinct. (The Population Institute, 
10-88) There will be many unforeseen disas- 
ters between now and then. 

Newsweek on August 1, 1988, ran a 
cover article titled “Don’t go Near the Water” 
cataloging the despicable state of our rivers, 
estuaries and seas. It said “Boston Harbor . . 
. San Francisco Bay ... are still delightful to 
look at from shore. Underwater is quite an- 
other matter, and it is not for the squeamish. 
Scuba divers talk of swimming through clouds 
of toilet paper and half -dissolved feces, bay 
bottoms covered by a foul and toxic combina- 
tion of sediment, sewage and petrochemical 
waste appropriately known as ‘black mayon- 
naise’.” Not a word was said about human 
population growth. To Newsweek, these dis- 
asters are just technological problems requir- 
ing money solutions. 

If you want more for y our chi ldren, 
have fewer of them . 

— Tom Stoddard 
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SAPIENS AND SOURDOUGH 
Lifecycle of a Detritovore 


by Suslositna Eddy 

Since the publication of “Sapiens and 
Sourdough” (Eostar 87), I have further re- 
flected upon the similarities between the yeast 
in my sourdough crock and the human species 
of which I am a part. The most visible similar- 
ity between the two species is the fact that both 
depend upon “exhaustible accumulations of 
dead organic matter” for their sustenance. In 
the case of the yeast, flour is the energy source 
that is soon depleted as the yeastrapidly repro- 
duces. Out of food and living in pollution, the 
yeast population crashes. Some yeast cells do 
survive, however, provided that new flour is 
added within a few days. The hardiest and 
most pollution resistant yeast cells then con- 
tinue at a fairly steady state as their food source 
is regulated. This yeast population, living in a 
polluted environment after a massive popula- 
tion crash, can be compared to human survi- 
vors of industrial collapse. 

The human race is currently involved 
in the same type of population growth pattern 
as the yeast. Our civilization and its teeming 
masses depend upon accumulations of dead 
organic matter — coal, oil, and natural gas — 
for their sustenance. The more industrialized 
nations, of course, are more dependent upon 
these fuels. The world’s food supply depends 
on petroleum for fertilizers, pesticides and 
herbicides; and as fuel for trucks, trains, 
planes, and tractors. 

I’ll add a definition here from the glos- 
sary of the book Overshoot: The Ecological 
B asis of Revolutionary Change . by William 
R. Catton Jr. (U of IL Press, Chicago, 1980). 

Detritus: originally a geological term 
meaning fragments of rock or debris produced 
by disintegration and erosion; used by biolo- 
gists to refer to the accumulated remains of 
organisms (e.g. humus in the soil, or decayed 
leaves in a pond); by extension, used in this 
book to refer to transformed remains of organ- 
isms that lived millions of years ago, such 
remains being useful as fossil fuels to organ- 
isms (humans) living today, (p.274) 

It follows, then, that the human species 
is not a virus or a blight or even a cancer on this 
planet. We are merely technological detri- 
tovores blooming and crashing based on the 
availability of our fuel source. As Catton 
explains: 

Detritus ecosystems are not uncom- 
mon. When nutrients from decaying autumn 
leaves on land are carried by runoff from 
melting snows into a pond, their consumption 
may be checked until springtime by the low 
temperatures that keep the algae from grow- 
ing. When warm weather arrives, the inflow of 
nutrients may already be complete for the 
year. The algal population, unable to plan 
ahead, explodes in the halcyon days of spring 
in an irruption or bloom that soon exhausts the 
finite legacy of sustenance materials. This 
algal Age of Exuberance lasts only a few 
weeks. Long before the seasonal cycle can 
bring in more detritus, there is a massive die- 
off of these innocently incautious and exuber- 
ant organisms. Their "Age of Overpopula- 
tion" is very brief and its sequel is swift and 
inescapable. (168) 

Unless we humans cease to be detri- 
tovores and once again become consumers of 
the annual solar income and reduce our num- 
bers to levels that are sustainable without the 
use of fossil fuels, our sequel will likewise be 
“swift and inescapable.” 

Yet some survive! . . . The ones who 
survive are the ones who can tolerate polluted 
conditions (alcohol smelling sourdough pot 
for yeast; degraded environmental condition 
of planet Earth for humans). The humans who 
will survive the coming population reduction 
are the ones who have learned not to depend 
upon detritus (fossil fuels) for their suste- 
nance. 

As a human with a conscience, I be- 
lieve it is not only possible, but inevitable that 
the human race will survive in symbiotic har- 
mony with Earth. We may reach symbiosis 
through our conscious efforts — population 
control, global wilderness designation and 
protection, replanting cut over forests, revege- 
tating strip mines and empty lots, withdrawal 
from the use of fossil fuels with the ultimate 
goal of meeting our needs with the annually 
occurring biological surplus. If we do not 
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consciously decide to live in harmony with 
Earth, our global population debate will be 
solved by a massive die-off due to starvation, 
pollution and disease. The remaining humans 
will survive not on detritus, but on the annually 
produced plant and animal material. 

So what am I to do to ensure that I 
survive the population reduction? I must rec- 
ognize that every action you and I take either 
increases or decreases Earth’s ability to sup- 
port life. Every carbon monoxide molecule 
you create when you turn the ignition key is 
one more than ever existed in the atmosphere 
before man invented cars. Every time you eat 
commercial, non-organically grown food you 
are paying to have more oil drilled to make 
more fertilizer and pesticides . Each individual 
is responsible for her or his own actions. 

Withdraw from the detritus system! 
Sell your car. Superinsulate your home and 
refrigerator. Buy a solar panel. 


Remember the 60s? Once again, envi- 
ronmentalism is “in.” For instance, instead of 
its annual homocentric “Man of the Year” 
award. Time recently devoted nearly an entire 
issue to planetary survival. Even the new 
President, George Bush, claims to be an envi- 
ronmentalist. For the first time in two decades, 
public opinion polls show the environment to 
be a major concern for most Americans. 
Gorbachev wants to clear up Lake Baikal. 
And throughout America — even in Utah and 
New Hampshire — ‘acid rain,’ ‘toxic waste,’ 
‘greenhouse effect,’ ‘ozone depletion’ and 
‘tropical deforestation’ have become house- 
hold terms. Even in Canada, humans are 
beginning to realize there’s a problem. 

Problem? Problem, hell! “Right-to- 
Lifers” have a problem. Political idealogues 
have a problem. Overburdened taxpayers 
have a problem. Dave and John have prob- 
lems. I have problems. You have problems. 
To belabor the obvious, all personal pronouns 
have problems. But what the Earth has is a 
fucking catastrophe. And it's going to get 
much worse before it gets better. 

So what’s the rub? Why mention this 
sudden perception of the horribly obvious? 
Because regarding the cause and effect of eco- 
catastrophe, the American environmental 
movement (wilderness advocates in particu- 
lar) is out to lunch, bloated and addicted to 
bologna and mayo on white. Simply put, ithas 
failed, miserably, to connect the wilderness 
issue with planetary survival. Therefore, 
those of us who do appreciate the inextricable 
connection must begin to ask some important 
questions. 


Internationai News . . . 

continued from page 16 

Ecuador Update 

A project to plant a vast buffer zone of 
perennial fruit orchards and mixed native 
species of timber around the Awa people’s 
pristine rainforest, on the Ecuador-Columbian 
border, w as chronicled in a recent issue of EF ! 
as well as in World Rainforest Report #11. 
Therein, one of the project’s architects, Doug 
Ferguson, outlined plans to establish nurseries 
to provide trees for the project. 

As Doug reported, in Ecuador, land 
reform laws are such that any “unproductive” 
land is available for colonisation, so the buffer 
zone must be “productive.” The trees will be 
planted in a 150 mile long cleared area around 
the 30,000 hectare Ethnic Forest Reserve. 

Doug describes this venture as a model 
rainforest and tribal population protection at- 
tempt. He is working as a representative of the 
Rainforest Information Centre, Australia, at 
the invitation of UTEPA (Unidad Tecnica 


Increasing our positive impacts is as 
important as reducing our harmful impacts. 
Plant trees. Every tree you plant removes 
carbon from the air and makes oxygen. It 
holds soil together, adds organic matter, and 
provides habitat for innumerable life forms: 
insects, annelids, birds, mammals. The tree 
you plant adds to the planet’s ability to support 
life. It may get cut in 60 years by a paper 
company or it may be worshipped by an earth 
tribe 1 000 years from now. Defend the wilder- 
ness: Write letters; sing by a brook. 

The “average” person might be sur- 
prised at the numbers of people approaching 
symbiotic living by withdrawing from the 
detritus economy. Nationwide, thousands of 
communities and millions of individuals prac- 
tice non-fossil fuel consumptive ways of liv- 
ing. They walk, jog, bike and drive electric 
cars. They heat their homes with the sun and 
renewable fuels. They produce as much of 


For example, for how long can 
wildland advocates pretend that wild country 
should be saved because below-cost timber 
sales are economically deficient? For how 
long can they advocate wilderness primarily 
because tourism declines when ugly eroding 
roads and clearcuts increase? 

Fuck economics. 

Moreover, can we really expect long- 
term success when a primary argument envi- 
ronmentalists use is that we should save wil- 
derness in order to protect a rural lifestyle or a 
pretty view? 

All of this self-serving homocentric 
bullshit by itself is nothing but balogna and 
mayo on white bread. It might be expedient, 
but it’ll kill you in the long run. And you’ll 
richly deserve the hemorrhoids you get along 
the the way. 

Wilderness is for planetary survival. 
Wilderness is the germ plasm of evolution; 
without it, 3.5 billion years of survival and 
adaption will falter — and are faltering! Ask 
the experts: Soule, Ehrlich, Wilcox, and oth- 
ers. Wilderness and the photosynthesis within 
it is a hedge against the greenhouse effect. It’s 
also a hedge against extinction, against the 
continual weakening of our planet’s life sup- 
port web. Furthermore, wilderness is the only 
environment on Earth in which we know that 
life can be sustained over many millennia. 
Knowing this, and knowing what’s happening 
now to the Earth leads one to conclude that the 
continuing destruction of wilderness is insane. 
Frightfully insane. Those who destroy wilder- 
ness must be stopped, one way or another, 
because their behavior is insane. It’s not a 


Ecuatorino Plan Awa) and the Awa Federation 
of Ecuador. Cultural Survival, US, is also 
supporting the project. 

To establish the tropical fruit tree nurs- 
eries to raise trees for planting the “manga,” or 
cleared strip around the forest reserve, seed 
has been collected locally and from outside the 
region. The aim is to bring asustainable means 
of agriculture and forestry to the region, and to 
make this the first step in the national environ- 
mental education plan of Ecuador. 

Many of the nurseries already estab- 
lished are near schools. Doug recommends 
that there be a seminar on environmental 
education to prepare the teachers and commu- 
nity leaders for participation in the manga- 
planting project and the education campaign 
that will be intrinsic to it. 

Students from San Lorenzo are being 
assigned to study and make reports on the 
development of species new to the zone, as the 
first step in the educational process. The long- 
term aim is to help the local Ministries of 
Education and Agriculture establish the on- 


WILDERNESS RHETORIC: 
Bologna and Mayo on White 
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their own food as they can, and barter, or 
purchase goods manufactured with as little 
fossil fuel as possible. Crafters, gardeners, 
artists, and others are creating a growing econ- 
omy that is separate from the “borrow, spend 
and tax” economy based on high consumption 
and endless economic expansion. 

Let us be wise and humane, as our 
species’ name implies we can be. Let us 
reduce population consciously and as fairly as 
possible. Every individual is vital in this 
endeavor. DO YOUR PART! 

The solution to the population, pollu- 
tion and environmental degradation problem 
is coming. Either we will make the changes 
within our own lives and societies (yes, that 
means you and me learning to live without 
fossil fuels) or we will die of starvation and 
disease “suffocating in our own slime.” 

S. Eddy, formerly an EF! activist in 
Maine, now homesteads in Alaska. 

THE 

GRIZZLY 

DEN 

by Howie Wolke 

question ofuser groups, amigos, it’s aquestion 
of life versus death. 

So the next time you hear some do- 
gooder Sahara Club type talking about the 
need to protect our “scenic splendors,” speak 
out! Tell them “yes, but ...” 

The next time you hear the Freddies 
describing wilderness in terms of “challenge” 
or “recreation,” tell them and their audience 
“yes, but ...” 

The next time you hear someone turn 
the wilderness issue into a bitching session 
about below-cost timber sales, tell them “yes, 
but ...” 

The next time you hear some wildland 
apologist (such as John Gatchell of the Mon- 
tana Wilderness Association) desperately 
claiming that his/her wilderness proposal 
won’t affect the allowable cut, firmly pointout 
that it therefore won’t affect the allowable 
habitat destruction, either. And that’s whatit’s 
all about. Wilderness and other protective 
designations are tools with which we can 
thwart insanity. Are we obstructionists? You 
bet we are! 

So let’s not sacrifice our future for 
simple-minded expedience. Wilderness for 
recreation, yes. Wilderness for beauty, art, 
refreshment, certainly. Wilderness for sanity 
and for science, too. And in many cases, 
wilderness for (cringe!) sound economics. 
But don’t forget wilderness for its own sake, 
wilderness for survival, wilderness for the 
health of our planet and its dependents. 

It’s time to eliminate the goddamned 
baloney. 

— Howie Wolke 


the-ground network of Ecuadorians to con- 
tinue the work. 

The main harvest season in Ecuador 
goes from January to April. During this time, 
Doug and another Australian, Christopher 
Holt, and helpers will establish three nursenes 
in what Doug describes as “the first basic steps 
in sustainable agriculture since the colonisa- 
tion process began.” 

So far, Doug and Christopher have 
used $35,000 of their own to set up the Ecua- 
dorproject. They havehad assistance from the 
Rainforest Information Centre and sporadi- 
cally from other organisations and individu- 
als. Further funding is urgently needed to 
employ more young workers with local 
knowledge, who ultimately will keep the proj- 
ect happening entirely with local expertise. 
Please send donations to Ecuador Project, 
Rainforest Information Centre, PO Box 368, 
Lismore 2480, NSW, Australia. 

— Jennie Dell, RIC 



No, I’m Not an Eco-feminist: 


a Few Words in Defense of Men 


by Dolores LaChapelle 

Nor am I any other kind of feminist, 
though such labels areoften applied tome. I’m 
too much of a Taoist, recognizing that all 
things in the universe need both male and 
female energy. I’ve been attacked by all sides. 
One side says I’m a feminist and therefore to 
be ignored; the other side attacks me because 
I am not a feminist. A third side is exemplified 
by Sharon Dubiago, in her "Mama Coyote 
Talks to the Boys,” who angrily writes of the 
“exclusion” of women from the deep ecology 
movement. But I am a woman and I was 
included from the beginning of the deep ecol- 
ogy movement, back in 1979, because my 
Earth Wisdom was recognized as deep ecol- 
ogy both by Ante Naess in Norway and 
George Sessions and Bill Devall in this coun- 
try. In this movement, one is recognized as a 
deep ecologist by one’s work; it is not an 
exclusive club. 

Dubiago tells the men, “you ecolo- 
gists must become feminists,” and that’s why 
I’m tackling the complex problem in my col- 
umn for this spring equinox issue. For both the 
ancient Chinese and the Celts, spring equinox 
was the time for reconciliation of the sexes. I 
offer here a few clues to help us affect this 
reconciliation. 

First, it’s all over if men become 
“feminists.” Mothers and their children, 
alone, do not make a human society. Over the 
course of evolution, it has been characteristic 
for the males of most mammal species to visit 
the females when the females are “in heat,” 
implant them, and then leave for most of the 
year. Chimpanzees broke this pattern because 
female Chimps came into heat at random 
times, which encouraged males to remain near 
females all the time; thus setting the stage for 
society. Richard Leakey andotherresearchers 
have noted that an underlying sexiness is the 
basis of higher primate and human societies — 
it is the bond that holds society together. 

For 99% of our time on Earth, we 
humans were hunters (generally male) and 
gatherers (generally female). Eachrole was as 
important as the other, so both males and 
females were included in decision-making. 
Only very recently did pastoral cultures begin 
to inflict male decision-making onto humans. 
Recent though it was, however, this change 
has altered the course of history; leading to the 
patriarchal religions of Judeo-Christianity and 
Islam. 

The problem no w is the labeling and 
forcing of human beings into one or the other 
category, male or female. This has been called 
domestication, or socialization. [It is part of 
the “substance trap” discussed in Sacred Land 
Sacred Sex ] 

I have never considered being a 
female as the deciding factor in what to do with 
my life. I did no t consider myself a woman and 
then amountain climber. When I began climb- 
ing — mostly with men because women were 
not yet climbing back in the 1940s — none of 
us ever thought about who was male or who, 
female; what mattered was who could best 
lead a particular pitch of rock. 

Climbing with the Alpine Club in 
the Canadian Rockies in the 50s taught me 
fundamental lessons about male/female en- 
ergy. The best climbers, though Canadian, 
were some of the last remnants of the British 


ruling class. What that class did to the world 
during its empire building is detestable, but it 
did produce skillful leaders. On a climb, this 
type of man would lead. I was usually the 
second rope leader. What came natural to me, 
as a woman, was to see that everyone was 
functioning at their peak level — with no one 
angry at the leader or suddenly feeling scared. 
This left the leader free to concentrate on 
finding the route and judging the state of the 
rock and weather. It never wished to be the 
“leader,” as I would not have been as clear- 
headed, due to my concern for the fears and 
hopes of the others. I didnot label this as good 
orbadonmypart; itjustwas. The two energies 
involved here clearly correlate with the single 
focus of attention that men are good at, and the 
over-all diffuse awareness that women are 
good at. 

That women have this latter ability 
is not due to superior attributes. We inherit it 
from our mammalian ancestors. Recent re- 
search has shown that the corpus callosum 
(which connects the right and left hemispheres 
of the brain) is larger, and has more cells per 
centimeter, in females than in males. This is 
trueof all mammal species studied and of new- 
born human babies (Christine de Lacoste- 
Utamsing & Ralph L. Hollowsy, “Sexual 
Dimorphism in the Human Corpus Callo- 
sum,” Science 216, 6-25-82). This larger cor- 
pus callosum gives women the advantages of 
feeling more connected to nature and of being 
able to attend to more people at one time. 
Among social mammals, this evolutionary 
development comes from female mammals 
knowing both their children and their 
children’s children, whereas the males are 
much less involved in child-rearing. Being a 
mountaineer, I discovered, for instance, that 
the female marmot is the lookout and gives the 
warning whistle. This is the most dangerous 
role, of course, and, as indicated by the white 
hairs in their coats, these lookout marmots are 
elders of their groups. 

Women's Lib started with the idea 
of freeing women; but qu ickly the real concern 
became getting bigger chunks of the Industrial 
Growth Society’ s rewards of money and fame. 
A recent ad in the Wall Street Journal for 
SHARP computers shows a sharply dressed 
woman executive saying: “When I say 
SHARP I mean business!” Instead of freeing 
women to become truly human, as was the 
original goal of the feminist movement, 
woman liberationists have become so trapped 
into outdoing men that they are now just as 
enslaved as men by the Industrial Growth 
Society. Marion Woodman, a Jungian thera- 
pist, challenges women not to waste their 
energy attacking patriarchy, but rather to face 
the Devouring Mother (Kali) in themselves, 
and to liberate their own creative masculine 
energy from the destructive pull that has our 
whole culture “in thrall” (Marion Woodman, 
“The Emergence of the Feminine,” in L. 
Mahdi, S. FoterandM. Little, eds. Betwixt and 
B etween: Patterns ofM asculine and Feminine 
Initiations , La Salle, IL Open Court, 1987). 

Mythologically, inside of woman 
there is not just a single GreatMother. Instead, 
one can think of a four-armed cross. On the 
vertical line at the top is the Good Mother, the 
nourishing mother of abundance epitomized 
by the Greek goddess Demeter. At the bottom 
is the Death Mother, such as Kali with skulls 


hanging around her neck. On the horizontal 
line is another abundant mother, the Dancing 
or Ecstatic Mother. According to the poet 
RobertBly, “She tends to intensify mental and 
spiritual life until it reaches ecstasy” (Robert 
Bly, Sleepers Joining Hands , New York: 
Harper & Row, 1973). Artemis, the Greek 
goddess of wild things, is an Ecstatic Mother. 
On the other end of this line is the Stone 
Mother — Medusa of Greek myth, with living 
snakes coming out of her head, showing “the 
fantastic concentration of Great Mother en- 
ergy” within her. I any man looked on her, he 
turned to stone. Robert Bly notes that men’s 
fear of women is worsening in the US . He says 
that possibly when a culture refuses to visual- 
ize the dangerous mothers, men become 


vaguely afraid of all women and finally of the 
entire feminine side of their own personal! ties . 

Marion Woodman writes, “Many 
women who now demand equality with men in 
the professions are not struggling to overcome 
the tyranny of the patriarchal order. On the 
contrary, they are, in their long, regressive, 
unredeemed identification with matter, strug- 
gling to compete with men in the largely un- 
conscious service of the dark side of the Great 
Mother.... the way out offered by the more 
radical elements of the feminist movement 
only leads them deeper into her clutches.” The 
“new woman”, is encouraged to spend her 
hard-earned money on “Ralph Lauren clothes 
and Gucci shoes. She is a ‘new woman’ 
because she is what a ‘new woman’ is sup- 
posed to be.. .She is a walking mask.” 

As women begin to experience their 
deep instinctive energy, they sometimes fall 
into the trap of thinking of this great power as 
their own instead of the power of nature flow- 
ing through them. Their egos become inflated. 
A woman can be “selfish and insatiable, de- 
stroying and self-destroying.” This rage, al- 
though directed outward toward the husband 
orman in her life, isreally due to projecting her 
own inner, unconscious demon, the “duty 
demon,” who tells her she’ll never be good 
enough. In Jungian terms, this is an improp- 
erly developed animus, an aspect of her un- 
conscious that can drive a woman to pursue 
success as ruthlessly as any “patriarchal” man. 

If one thinks that only women suffer 
in this IGS, consider that more males between 
1 4 and 1 9 die from suicide than from any other 
cause. Males have fewer connections between 
the hemispheres than females, hence need the 
initiation by older males that all “primitive” 
cultures gave to young men. Paul Shepard 
explains that “the fiction granted him by the 
pseudopastoral desert philosophy of the West 
is that his painful incompleteness is the true 
mature experience and that the meaningless- 
ness of the natural world is its meaning ... acted 
upon, it wounds us, and we wound the planet.” 
Thus the young man’s normal human develop- 
ment is arrested, and “denied the mythopoetic 
visions of man in nature, he will for the rest of 
his life struggle with existential problems that 
are normally the work of a few critical years in 
his second decade of life.” Shepard points out 
that a basic “framework of nature” is needed in 
the adolescent years as much as a nutritious 
diet. “Lacking it, he will always lack true 
reverence for the earth. The remaining choices 
for a logic of creation are an otherworldly 
orientation, materialist exploitation, or exis- 
tentialist absurdity” (Paul Shepard, Nature 
and Madness , San Francisco: Sierra Club 
Books, 1982, p.70 & 71). 

Again, the fundamental problem is 
the whole categorizing, labeling effort. In- 
stead of male/female, let’s look at the human 
self as a continually growing pattern of rela- 
tionships — where the boundaries keep 
extending to take in male and female. 

We recognize only male, female, 
and neuter. But gender and sex are not the 
same thing. American Indians in some tribes 
had 15 genders — 15 different ways of being 
male and/or female. In our culture, each indi- 
vidual is molded into either male or female and 
then expected to follow an accepted social role 
throughout life. 

C. G. Jung began to break out of this 
pattern with his anima (female soul in the 
male) and animus (male soul in the female) 
archetypes. But original human cultures per- 
mitted many more aspects to a fully developed 
human. 

It is commonly thought that in 
primitive cultures women are not allowed 
access to decision-making. Actually, in primi- 
tive cultures, one’s stage in life determines 
one’s role in decision-making. Most original 
human cultures do not even bother with sexual 
differentiation among the very young or very 
old. In Japan the very young and the very old 
are considered “kami” (gods) and are free to do 
as they will. In many tribes, a woman of child- 
bearing age is excluded from the decision- 
making body; but when she has passed child 
bearing, she becomes the wise old woman, 
who has high decision-making status for the 
group. There is good reason for this age 
differentiation. Many women are paranoid for 
two years after the birth of each child. During 
the first two years of her child’s life, a mother 
would rather see someone killed than have 
harm done to her child. This protectiveness is 
built into women to ensure the survival of 
children. Such a person cannot make valid 


decisions for a group; but once the child 
making period is over, such a person is a truly 
wise decision-maker. This is age specific, not 
strictly sex specific. 

We can find some clues to the cur- 
rent male/female problem by looking at the 
fundamental difference between the “crea- 
tion” story of most of Asia, on the one hand, 
and the European Christian “creation” on the 
other. The basic Southeast Asian story con- 
cerns a brother and sister safely carried 
through a flood or other disaster in a “hollow 
container.” After the disaster, they find they 
are the only people left, so they copulate and 
begin the human race. The “hollow container” 
is the gourd, and the human copulation is what 
we call “incestuous” because the gourd plant 
has both male and female flowers on the same 
vine. The bottle gourd, in particular, with its 
swellings above and below, joined by the 
constricted middle, “emulates the balanced 
cosmic form of heaven and earth, yin (female) 
and yang [male) linked by the empty yet preg- 
nant force of ch’i (energy).” 

Variations of the gourd creation 
story occur throughout the Pacific from Ha- 
waii through the South Sealslands to Southern 
Asia, China, Japan and Africa. In a small part 
of the vast Eurasian continent, which we call 
Europe, a totally different story arose. A male 
god up in the sky created all of nature out of 
ideas in his head, and on the last day he made 
a man and out of that man’s rib he made a 
woman. Here we have “ideas and ideals” and 
a “higher” spirituality that demeans the Earth. 

Wherever I traveled while climbing 
in the Alps years ago, I saw crucifixes along- 
side village roads. Children pass these cruci- 
fixes several times each day. They see a 
bleeding male god looking down upon them 
with suffering resignation. Along roads in 
rural Japan, in contrast, one sees carved stone 
Dosojin — a male and a female so closely 
intertwined that they are called by the one 
word. Sometimes their hands are up one 
another’s sleeves (symbolizing intercourse); 
always they have smiles of bliss. Daily, Japa- 
nese children see that it takes both male and 
female to make therice grow, to make humans 
grow, and that this is joyful. 

In the European tradition, true spiri- 
tuality and meaning come only from the one 
male god; and herein lies the problem of 
human sexuality. In this tradition, the “real 
stuff’ — philosophy, science, government — 
is devoid of sexuality. In the Southeast Asian 
tradition, sex begins it all and continues in 
every facet of life. The “myriad things” come 
from the interaction of yin and yang. But 
Taoism is not a dualistic system in contrast to 
a monotheistic European system. Rather, 
Taoism recognizes a continually changing 
pattern; if something moves along the contin- 
uum toward the yin pole, eventually it auto- 
matically moves back toward the yang pole. 
Taoist sexual techniques were one aspect of 
this fluid interrelationship. These techniques 
were used to increase the energy not only 
between man and woman but within the group 
as a whole and between the humans and their 
land. (See chapter 15 of Sacred Land.) 

Taoism is not esoteric Eastern mys- 
ticism; it is the fullest flowering of the original 
human tradition as developed all over the 
world before the pastoral patriarchal inva- 
sions. According to the Taoist Chuang Tzu, 
nature means one’s ownnature deep within — 
the original human — our genetic heritage. It 
also means nature in general — the universe as 
a whole. Chuang Tzu says that to go home to 
“our own true nature” as human is to “foster 
the latter” because we begin to recognize the 
same nature both within and without. One 
learns that instead of a rigid monolithic “self’ 
— male or female — “one must be now a 
dragon, now a snake.” 

“Life is always flowing, growing 
and self-transforming ...” Anything alive is 
difficult to narrowly classify. This is why 
Chuang Tzu attacks civilization and both the 
ideal self and ideal society. But when one 
follow’s one’s innermost nature, “one is truly 
‘in nature’ and this is where the deep answers 
the deep” (Kuang-ming Wu, Chuang Tzu: 
World Philosopher at Play , New York: 
Scholar’s Press, 1982). 

For further reading, subscribe to 
Wingspan: Journal of the Male Spirit, do The 
Advantage Group, 220 Broadway, Suite 204, 
Lynnfield, MA 01940. Also see Sacred Land, 
Sacred Sex by Dolores LaChapelle ( available 
from Earth First!). 
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AUDUBON WILDLIFE REPORT 1988/ 
89, edited by William J. Chandler, 
Academic Press (Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich Publishers, Attn: Book Mar- 
keting Dept, 1250 Sixth Ave, San Diego, 
CA 92101-9665; 1-800-321-5068), 817pp, 
$24.95 paperback, $49.95 casebound. 

This is the fourth report in what has 
become an important series of environ- 
mental writings. In each of these volumes 
(all of which can still be ordered), numer- 
ous agency and environmental writers ad- 
dress a great diversity of wildlife issues, 
yet each volume has a focus. So far, the 
focus has been on management agencies: 
US Fish and Wildlife Service in 1985, 
Forest Service in 86, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in 87, and the little known but 
very powerful National Marine Fisheries 
Service in 88-89. These reports are expen- 
sive, but reasonable when one considers 
the voluminous quantities of information 
they contain and the fact that the money 
benefits National Audubon Society efforts 
on behalf of wildlife. Activists should ask 
their local libraries to order copies of each. 

To summarize such as book as the 88-89 
Report would take a whole issue of Earth 
First! We decided not to do so; our colum- 
nists would complain. So we’ll simply men- 
tion a few key points to catch the reader’s 
interest. 

The lengthy chapter on the National 
Marine Fisheries Service is written by a 
corporate fisheries consultant and thus is 
disappointingly dispassionate in its dis- 
cussion of declining fisheries. Neverthe- 
less, the chapter provides valuable infor- 


mation for conservationists working on 
marine issues - of which there are too 
few. Indeed, the great value of this chap- 
ter may be its clear revelation that conser- 
vationists have neglected ocean life, ex- 
cepting the charismatic marine mammals 
and sea turtles, and allowed the NMFS 
to become essentially an agency to protect 
the economic interests of US fishers. It 
is remarkable that the NMFS, which has 
jurisdiction over marine species under the 
Endangered Species Act, has listed only 
21 species as Threatened or Endangered, 
and all but two of these are mammals or 
sea turtles. 

The chapter on the National Forests is 
by a director within the American Fores- 
try Association, and thus again not sur- 
prisingly offers a somewhat detached de- 
scription of the plight of the Northern 
Spotted Owl in Pacific Northwest Na- 
tional Forests and the Red-coekaded 
Woodpecker in Texas and Southeast Na- 
tional Forests. However, again the chap- 
ter is highly informative. Particularly val- 
uable are the discussions of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountain Ecosystem and the 
Florida National Forests. The former in- 
cludes the largest block of public lands in 
the East, and the latter harbors some of 
the richest but most threatened ecosys- 
tems on this continent, yet neither has 
received adequate attention from wilder- 
ness proponents. 

The chapter on BLM lands is even more 
educational. Freelance writer Karen 
FYanklin discusses the management of the 
BLM’s 334 million acres (over 150 million 


of it in Alaska) and its management of 
another 398 million subsurface acres. (Un- 
fortunately, BLM manages subsurface 
rights on other agencies’ lands, including 
the National Forests.) The explanation of 
overgrazing and mineral leasing problems 
reminds us that almost all BLM lands are 
subject to one or both of these threats. 
This is particularly dismaying when the 
value of BLM lands to wildlife is 
considered: 

BLM land supports an abundant, di- 
verse variety of midlife. Some 3000 
species depend on bureau land for their 
last strongholds of habitat, including 
many declining species such as the desert 
tortoise, northern spotted owl, grizzly 
bear, and desert bighorn, sheep. Approxi- 
mately 127 federally listed threatened and 
endangered species, in addition to more 
than 800 candidates for protected status 
occur throughout the public lands, (p.131) 

Of especial importance to wilderness ac- 
tivists is the explanation of grazing fees. 
Again, it is well to quote this fine chapter: 

For years, the cattle industry and the 
environmental community have battled 
over fees the federal government charges 
for using grazing lands. Since 1985 the 
fee has remained at $1.35 per animal- 
unit-month, based on an experimental 
formula established by the Public Range- 
lands Improvement Act (PR I A). BLM 
has retained the fee despite a 1986 study 
in which the Forest Service and BLM ap- 
praised the average market value of fed- 
eral grazing lands at $6.35 per animal- 
unit-month 

Congress intended PRIA’s fee formula 
to be temporary, and scheduled its expira- 
tion for 1985. The legislators did not renew 
it, but in 1986 President Reagan promul- 
gated an executive order directing the sec- 
retaries of Agriculture and Interior to 
permanently adopt the fee formula. Both 
departments approved the PRIA for- 
mula, with a new provision that estab- 
lished a floor of $1.35 per animal-unit- 
month. 

NRDC filed suit against both depart- 
ments over the renewed formula, contend- 
ing that the fee was not established in ac- 
cordance icith public participation provi- 
sions of several laws; that the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act re- 
quired fees of fair market value; and that 


an environmental impact statement 
should have been prepared to determine 
the environmental feasibility of the 
formula. 

On October 13, 1987, the court upheld 
the authority of the secretaries to adopt 
the formula, ruling that fair market value 
was not the only factor to consider in de- 
termining federal grazing fees. However, 
the judge agreed with the NRDC that fail- 
ure to collect comments had violated the 
law, and ordered both departments to 
start the rule-making process again. That 
procedure involves proposing a fee for- 
mula in the Federal Register, soliciting 
and evaluating public comments, incor- 
porating the necessary changes, and ap- 
proving a new grazing fee formula 

Independent of the NRDC case, three 
bills have been introduced in the House 
of Representatives during the 100th Con- 
gress (1987-88) to address the fee issue. 
One would maintain the status quo, while 
the other two would raise grazing fees via 
a new formula. Either of the latter two 
bills, if passed, would eliminate the Sec- 
retary of the Interior’s discretionary au- 
thority, upheld in the NRDC v. Hodel de- 
cision, to establish a grazing fee. (150-151) 

Among the most fascinating aspects of 
the chapter on National Parks is the dis- 
cussion of the problem of the Mountain 
Goats in Olympic National Park. Tragi- 
cally, in the 1920s, sportsmen introduced 
Mountain Goats to the Olympic Moun- 
tains. Mountain Goats naturally inhabit 
the Cascade Range, on the mainland side 
of the bay, but not the Olympics. With 
Gray Wolves extirpated from Olympic 
Peninsula, and hunting banned by desig- 
nation of the area as a National Park, goat 
numbers climbed and subalpine vegeta- 
tion suffered. Recently, hope has arisen 
that new sterilization techniques may en- 
able the Park Service to gradually reduce 
the goat population. (Thus far, the Pope 
has not denounced artificial birth control 
for goats.) 

One of the more important chapters is 
“Recent Legal Developments Affecting 
Wildlife Conservation.” Activists who 
navigate the murky channels of environ- 
mental law should know of the recent po- 
tentially precedent-setting cases pertain- 
ing to citizen lawsuits, wetlands protec- 
tion (or lack thereof) under section 404 



The Deep Ecology Soundtrack 
Part XV: Faces of the Goddess 


(c) 1989 by Lone Wolf Circles 
Alice Di Micele, Make A Change, $1 1.25 ppd 
from Earth First! Siskiyou, POB 212, Wil- 
liams, OR 97544 

Windsong, Carry Me, $1 1.25 ppd from Wind- 
song, POB 113, Williams, OR 97544 
Joanne Rand, Home, $1 1 .25 ppd from Joanne 
Rand, POB 1222, Ashland, OR 97520 
Jenny Bird, Mesa Sea, $10 ppd from Earth 
Light, POB 1750, Taos, NM 87571 

Radical deep ecology is more than an 
enticement for personal change. It is an 
irresistible mandate for direct action and 
planetary transformation. Revolution is re- 
evolution, regaining the momentum, rejoining 
the flow, revalidating our species’ existence 
through “right struggle.” To last beyond our 
temporal experience of it, this revolution must 
take place in earnest on both the killing fields 
of realpolitik and those bloodied plains of our 
own tormented souls. Regaining the high 
ground through visceral realization of our 
interconnectedness, a painful, spiritual cleans- 
ing dissolving our illusion of separateness. 
We reclaim our' place, our freedom, and the 
power of myth — that heavy-breathing sym- 
bol of the perennial Earth Goddess. 

A Goddess with many faces. Happy 
and sad, discontent and satisfied, angry and 
ecstatic. The planetary spirit will not be lim- 
ited to any one appearance, any one mood. 
The planetary body will not be held down and 
raped, dismembered or sold by urban meat 
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merchants. She has a face we’d all agree is 
beautiful, and another made up of bones in 
freezing wind, ravenous maggots, and dark 
stains upon your aging feet. Yet she is beyond 
our limited concepts of pretty and ugly, good 
and bad. The Earth Spirit, call it God or 
Goddess, just is. Completely. Naturally. 
Intensely. 

One face is soft like midsummer’s blue 
sky, still as an alpine lake, as innocent as naked 
toddlers touching each other in a mossy 
meadow. We see sandstone softened by the 
winds of an earlier day, colors fading into one 
another in pastel ease. This face is reflected in 
the enchanted frog pond, emulated in the 
sweet voices and sentiments of songstresses 
like Lorraine Duisit, the duo Ruth Barrett and 
Cyntia Smith, Boulder activist Ellen Klaver, 
and the Earth love songs of Cecelia Ostrow. 

I recently received two new cassette 
releases in this vein, including Windsong ’s 
Carry Me. The album title comes from one of 
the prettiest cuts, “Blue Heron Flies.” My 
favorite piece carries an untypical tension on 
the wrenched emotions purged by the haunt- 
ing violin of Don Lax. From ‘Time Passing 
By": 

Time passin' by, and the seasons and cycles 
they change, 

Rearrange. And in my mind, such sweet 
memories flow on, 

flicker, like a candle flame, still remain. 

So many smiles, so many faces, so many warm 
embraces, 

So many happy times, so many tears we cried. 
We're still here, livin' with the Earth, 
listenin' to the river’s flow 

All proceeds from Alice Di Micele's 
new tape Make It Change, go to Siskiyou EF! 
and the campaign to save the Kalmiopsis old 
growth. Both Alice and Windsong are from 
Williams Valley, Oregon, centered in the 
Klamath Knot. It’s a tight community strug- 


gling to combine the development of a rela- 
tively secure spiritual tribe with the demands 
of uncompromised environmental resistance. 
Alice’s voice is not the placid lake, but the easy 
moving river, accompanied by the rhythms of 
her pleasant finger-picking. There’s a slow, 
delightful acoustic lead on my favorite, where 
she tells us: 

/’ ve got bloodflowing through me like a river, 
and my skin is just like the bark of a tree. 
There' s so much more than what you look at . 

Look beneath the surface of the water, 

You'll find the wisdom of the Earth there. 

Yes, and the soul of the storm’s spent 
fury, the predacious fish, and the seeds of those 
raging floods that cleanse by ravishing. The 
Goddess’s other face. The raw boldness of 
true power. 

A sweet power, illuminating, like 
lightning, the flowers — leaving them quaking 
in the dark that follows, from thunder’s low 
tremolo. Like the voice of Jenny Bird. On her 
title song “Mesa Sea" she writes of her Arroyo 
Hondo home. A vast, enchanted high desert 
bench extends for miles, gentle dunes of 
Anasazi dirt in folds like waves, at the foot of 
Taos Mountain: 

The space rolls far as the eye can see 
Till the mountain island suddenly 
Come running up into view, 
and call to your hearts as islands do. 

Desert dolphins dance in Jen’ s crystal- 
line reality, just the place for a little daughter 
to learn the ways of a medicine woman, play at 
the edge of breakers rolling to geologic time, 
discover in the Earth and in herself the faces of 
the Goddess. 

Her vocal range is extraordinary, from 
deep waves of passion to highest floating oc- 
taves. The temperate river picks up speed 
here, with more variations, a quiet pool one 
moment, rock and roll white water just around 


the bend. Lilting, haunting melodies that stir 
us somewhere way inside, backed by a band 
both acoustic and electric. 

I was surprised to hear these same 
qualities in yet another young songwriter! 
Joanne Rand lives on the Smith, the last major 
undammed river in beleaguered California. 
As much as anyone’s, her sound embodies the 
strong but supple spirit of primal warrior 
woman, of “wiminspirit rising.” Her voice 
comes across exuberant yet steadfast, with an 
unyielding sensuality: 

The river is rising now 

The river is running wild, she's let her hair 

down. 

I'm a river. I'm a mother. I’m a child. 
Nobody lays a hand on, nobody lays a lazy 
finger on — 

Nobody lays a goddam hand on me. 

Flute, cello, piano, electric guitars, and 
a crisp drum set round out the full sound of her 
new collection. Home. If there’s an obtuse 
category called something like “female envi- 
ronmental singers,” Joanne Rand has quickly 
become a favorite, with the most unquestiona- 
bly “Deep Ecology” lyrics yet “Radiation on 
my Windshield” is an incredibly strong indict- 
ment, a perfect counterpoint to Dana’ s “Build- 
ing One in My City.” 

I am in love with what she loves — the 
many faces of the Goddess. She shouts from 
the wave- washed cliffs: 

Let it rain! Let it rain, and wash our waste 
away. 

If that's what it takes, then I'll be washed 
away. 

And she tells us: 

Swimming with eyes like salmon, 

Swimming against the wall. 

Swimming against the whole damn flow of 
entropy . . . 

“Freedom from humanity” the sooth- 
sayer prays. Freedom to re-evolve under 
“Blood Red Moon.” It takes much pain, much 
effort, and many spent lifetimes to see all sides 
of the truth, all faces of the Goddess. To see 
ourselves “whole," and always here, at home : 
Wayfarer, Basketbearer, woven of bone . . . 
Great Weaver, Believer, guide us home: 
"Believe me — you cannot cease to be” 



of the Clean Water Act, Native American 
hunting rights, and limits of the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

The editor of the volume, William Chan- 
dler, contributes a sobering chapter on 
North American waterfowl. In it, we learn 
of the 18% 1979-86 decline of breeding 
populations of ducks in the prairie and 
parkland regions of the US and Canada, 
and these nations’ attempts to stop the 
decline by means of the North American 
Waterfowl Management Plan. 

Fort Collins Audubon Society president 
Thomas Shoemaker analyzes controver- 
sies pitting environmentalists against de- 
velopers and government agencies on the 
Platte River watershed of Wyoming, Col- 
orado, and Nebraska. He shows that de- 
spite their listing under the ESA, the 
FWS is not protecting habitat of the Who- 
oping Crane, Bald Eagle, Piping Plover, 
and Least Tern. The chapter has special 
relevance for Colorado activists fighting 
the proposed Two Forks Dam. 

Much more in this fine volume is worth 
citing and quoting - such as the chapters 
on international commerce in wildlife, and 
on restoring the Everglades - but the 
need for brevity dictates that we instead 
simply repeat our suggestion that ac- 
tivists order this book for their libraries. 
It is one of the best sources of information 
available on wildlife issues in North 
America. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

THE QUIET CRISIS AND THE NEXT 
GENERATION, Stewart Udall, Gibbs 
Smith, Inc, Salt Lake City, 1988. 

This is really two books - a reprint of 
The Quiet Crisis including an introduction 
by President John F. Kennedy, and nine 
new chapters entitled “the next genera- 
tion.” By adding nine chapters to the 25th 
anniversary edition of The Quiet Crisis, 
the publisher claims in his press release 
that Udall brings his “seminal history of 
the American conservation movement up 
to date through the Reagan era.” 

When The Quiet Crisis was originally 
published in 1963, Stewart Udall was a 
reform minded Secretary of Interior in 
the Kennedy administration. Udall’s book 
and Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring are fre- 
quently cited in histories of the American 
environmental movement as signaling a 
shift from the ideology of conservation 
(based on efficient use of natural re- 
sources) to environmentalism (based on 
understanding the impacts of Industrial 
Civilization on nature). Udall cited Native 
American cosmology and the environmen- 
tal ethic of Aldo Leopold in his book. Some 
historians see this as an opening for deep 
ecology. 

Udall has not held public office for over 
two decades, but he has practiced law and 
lectured widely on history and ecology. 
Thus the reader can expect him to be in- 
formed and perceptive in his approach to 
the American environmental movement. 

Udall’s thesis in “the next generation” 
is that environmentalism has moved to 
center stage in the American political pro- 
cess. He defines environmentalism very 
narrowly as a political reform movement 
concerned with the policies and practices 
of the federal government in the United 
States. In telling the story of the past 25 
years, Udall focuses on the work of 
selected individuals - Rachel Carson, 
David Brower, Howard Zahniser, Ralph 
Nader, Barry Commoner, Paul Ehrlich - 
and on Earthday 1970 and the rise of en- 
vironmental law. 

At best, “the new generation” chapters 
can be considered a readable narrative his- 
tory of the American environmental move- 
ment from 1963 to 1988. 

They can also be considered dishonest 
and distorted. By presenting environmen- 
talism as a mildly reformist mainstream 
movement devoted to reducing some of 
the most glaring problems of pollution in 
Industrial Civilization through conven- 
tional political activities - lawsuits, lobby- 
ing, letter writing - Udall ignores the 
drama, pain, social conflict and lively de- 
bates which have occurred in the 1970s 
and 80s. 

How can a reader who has had any dis- 
cussions of ecology during the 1980s trust 
the scholarship of an author who says he 
is writing about the American environ- 
mental movement but only devotes one 
paragraph to Greenpeace (and ignores the 
terrorist action sponsored by the French 
government against the Greenpeace ship) 
and who does not even mention the deep, 
long-range ecology movement, 
ecofeminism, social ecology, Earth First!, 
animal liberation, green politics, Dave 
Foreman, direct action, biodiversity, rain- 
forests, wilderness restoration, the rising 


rate of deforestation, bioregionalism or 
the spiritual dimension of environmen- 
talism? 

Udall’s omissions are more than irritat- 
ing. They are insulting. By his omissions, 
Udall has rewritten history. It is as if the 
last 25 years of growth in ecological con- 
sciousness and new directions in politics 
and society had never happened. 

Udall has missed the whole ecological 
critique of Industrial Civilization. He 
gives the impression that if we make 
minor reforms in federal policies, then ev- 
erything will be fine. 

My advice is to read The Quiet Crisis 
as an historical document. If you read “the 
next generation” chapters, recognize that 
they are shallow in the most pejorative 
sense of that term. 

-Reviewed by Bill Derail, 

ANIMAL THINKING, Donald R. Grif- 
fin, Cambridge: Harvard U Press, 1984, 
hardcover, $17.50, bibliography, index 
237pp. 

by David Abram 

It is taboo among many members of 
our species to give serious consideration 
to the awareness, creativity, or intelli- 
gence of other creatures. The prohibition 
has been around for quite a while - 
perhaps since the time we began writing 
things down. Non-literate or oral cul- 
tures, like those indigenous to North 
America, maintain a wealth of stories in 
which animals figure as central characters 
- as teachers, tricksters, gods, and 
guides. Not so in literate culture. If one 
locates a piece of literature that treats 
animals as sentient, experiencing beings, 
it is likely to be written only for children, 
or to be the transcription of an older oral 
tradition, as are the folk tales collected 
by the brothers Grimm. 

Animal Thinking, by Donald Griffin, 
threatens to undermine this very civilized 
taboo. In it the author accepts the “chal- 
lenge ... to venture across the species 
boundary and try to gather satisfactory 
information about what other species may 
think or feel.” Griffin is no dilettante; he 
is one of the elder statesmen of American 
biology. He has been recognized as a 
pioneer in the study of animal behavior 
since the discovery he made together with 
Robert Galambos, while Griffin was still 
a graduate student at Harvard, that bats 
use a unique sonar sensory system for 
navigation. His current work in what he 
terms “cognitive ethology,” therefore, is 
not easily ignored or consigned to the 
“fringe science” basket. His new book is 
in fact having an immediate influence on 
practicing ethologists and behavioral 
ecologists, expanding the speculative 
boundaries of these fields. There is no tel- 
ling how in the long term this scientific 
turn toward the psyche of other organisms 
will affect the assumptions that structure 
modem culture. For Griffin’s work coin- 
cides not only with the spread of environ- 
mental awareness but with the rapid 
growth of a movement for “animal libera- 
tion” both within formal philosophy and 
in the culture at large. 

Nevertheless, we should realize that 
Griffin in no way associates himself with 
this movement and has not written this 
book out of moral indignation or sympathy 
for the suffering of other animals at the 
hands of humans. He has raised the ques- 
tion of animal intelligence simply because 
he has found it increasingly difficult to 
comprehend the behavior of the animals 
he has studied without postulating some 
degree of innovative awareness. In his 
own words, the “assumption of a human 
monopoly on conscious thinking becomes 
more and more difficult to defend as we 
learn about the ingenuity of animals in 
coping with problems in their normal 
lives.” 

The book may be read as an overview 
of interesting discoveries in animal ethol- 
ogy. After a brief review of the philosophi- 
cal problems entailed in understanding 
“other minds,” Griffin launches into a dis- 
cussion of the conscious innovation that 
may well be present even in the most mun- 
dane animal behaviors associated with 
food gathering, from the selective leaf- 
eating of earthworms to the early morning 
pilfering of cream from milk bottles on 
British doorsteps by thousands of birds 
in the 1930s. Here we learn of the shell- 
breaking tactics of certain crows on the 
coast of British Columbia, who choose 
their whelks carefully, carry them aloft, 
and then drop them - above only the most 
suitable flat rocks - from the optimum 
height necessary to break open the shells 
without shattering the contents. (Later 
we read of ravens who similarly drop rocks 
on scientists trying to observe their be- 


havior.) After retrieving the whelks, the 
crows sometimes dip them into fresh 
water puddles before eating them, appar- 
ently to remove fragments of the shell. 

Later chapters survey predator/prey re- 
lations, animal architecture, and the prep- 
aration of tools. Griffin offers examples 
of tool use by a variety of nonhumans,, 
and indicates the extent to which these 
behaviors must remain scientific puzzles 
if we refuse to acknowledge the awareness 
and foresight of these animals. Many read- 
ers know that chimpanzees use sticks to 
probe for insects; few realize that certain 
birds utilize a similar technique. The 
Galapagos woodpecker finch, for example, 
first selects a cactus spine or twig, mod- 
ifies it as necessary by shortening it or 
removing protrusions, then holds it in its 
bill and probes for insects in crevices. 
Both finches and jays have been seen hold- 
ing onto such twigs to use again when 
next needed. This cleverness is reminis- 
cent of the California sea otter, which re- 
tains particularly good stones for future 
use. The otter will keep such a stone 
tucked under one armpit as it dives for 
food, then use it to hammer shellfish loose 
from their underwater anchorage. Later, 
floating on its back, it may pound open 
the shells against the stone, which it holds 
on its abdomen. Apparently otters use 
such tools only when necessary; it is not 
a stereotyped behavior but a creative one, 
applied in particular situations. 

In fact, most animals, vertebrates and 
invertebrates alike, are able to alter their 
behavior to deal with conditions that vary 
within a natural range. Human ex- 
perimenters, however, often introduce 
some utterly contrived variable into the 
animal’s situation and then, when the ani- 
mal fails to behave in what we humans 
can easily see would be the most efficient 
manner, conclude that its behavior must 
be thoroughly programmed, rigid, and un- 
conscious. Yet, as Griffin asserts, “a lack 
of versatility in the face of wholly unpre- 
cedented circumstances does not neces- 
sarily mean that the behavior is uncon- 
scious.” 

In the latter part of the book, Griffin 
leads the reader into the rich field of ani- 
mal communication, outlining his theory 
that communication provides “a window 
on animal minds.” He feels that by learn- 
ing the communicative signals utilized by 
other organisms, we may gain better ac- 
cess to their subjective experiences and 
“thoughts.” He examines the suggestive 
work being done by those scientists teach- 
ing forms of abstract communication to 
apes - mostly using American Sign Lan- 
guage - and those whose efforts to docu- 
ment the cognitive capacity of porpoises 
are continually thwarted by the mischiev- 
ous behavior of these cetaceans, who, I 
suspect, are often bored by anthropocen- 
tric experiments. 

Perhaps if students of animal behavior 
simply accepted the possibility of real 
awareness in animals, they would design 
more imaginative experiments and would 
thus learn more interesting things. The 
rule of parsimony, however, dictates that 
an investigator hold to the simplest possi- 
ble explanation of what he or she ob- 
serves. In the study of animal behavior, 
this was translated into a severe injunc- 
tion (formalized by C. Lloyd Morgan in 
1897) to suppose entirely mechanical exp- 
lanations even for those complex be- 
haviors that seem to involve some mod- 
icum of consciousness. Such apparent con- 
sciousness has been assumed to be no- 
thing more than illusion and, until now, 
scientists who ventured to speak of the 
subjective experience of the animals they 
studied were considered unscientific by 
their peers. But Griffin has forcefully 
called into question this interpretation of 
the rule of parsimony. He now believes 
that it is far more parsimonious to assume 
some continuity of consciousness across 
the whole animal world than to have to 
account for the newly discovered (or redis- 
covered) richness of animal behavior in 
entirely mechanistic terms. 

Interestingly, the continuity of aware- 
ness that Griffin postulates is not the com- 
mon hierarchical vision we have come to 
expect, with humans standing at the apex 
of a pyramid, while invertebrates and still 
“lower” organisms form the ignorant base. 
Griffin thinks the tendency to allow for 
consciousness only in those organisms 
that most resemble ourselves is wrong. 
As his book indicates, if we allow the pos- 
sibility of nonhuman intelligence, then 
even insects appear to be candidates for 
some degree of innovative awareness. 

The assassin bug, for instance, dis- 
guises itself to escape detection by its ter- 
mite prey by gluing small pieces of the 


termite’s nest to its back sides. Af- 
rican weaver ants employ discrete ges- 
tures to communicate with each other 
about specific activities and even pass on 
“second-hand information” by means of 
such gestures. While dogmatic 
mechanists assume that all such behavior 
is entirely “programmed” in the DNA, 
Griffin implies that this is an untenable* 
assumption. However complex such in- 
herited programs may be, they must still 
be adapted to the contingencies of the itm 
mediate situation in which an organist 
finds itself. 

For this reason, the distinguished 
physicist Erwin Schrodinger, writing 30 
years ago in his book Mind and Matter, 
cautioned against restricting conscious- 
ness to humans, or even to animals. He 
suggested that awareness occurs wher- 
ever life must adjust itself to fresh situa- 
tions. Therefore he associated conscious- 
ness with the ongoing self-education of 
organic matter in general. Griffin takes 
a slightly more cautious, Darwinian 
stance, arguing simply for the adaptive 
economy of conscious thinking in many 
creatures, particularly the insects, whose 
central nervous systems are very small. 

He doubts that the genetic instructions 
stored in such diminutive nervous systems 
could prescribe all of the detailed actions 
carried out by ants and other insects, and 
suggests that the ants’ behavior could be 
motivated by simple thoughts like “Let’s 
pull those two leaves closer,” rather than 
by an entirely determinate program 
specifying every flexion and extension of 
each appendage. In other words, he feels 
that it may be far simpler for the genetic 
material to encode a predisposition for 
certain general mental images, or 
thoughts , than for it to specify all behavior 
directly. Throughout this book, then, we 
find Griffin wondering about such things 
as whether foraging blackbirds ask them- 
selves “Will there be lots of insects here?” 
or whether a female mason bee after she 
locates an empty snail shell and deposits 
eggs and food within its spiral chamber, 
thinks “Now I want to close the rest of 
this cavity,” before sealing the shell with 
chewed-up leaves and a wall of pebbles. 

But do other animals really think verbal 
sentence-like thoughts? The major diffi- 
culty, so easily overlooked, with specula- 
tions about whether nonhuman animals 
are or are not conscious is the fact that 
nobody really knows what “conscious- 
ness” is. Ever since Plato, and increas- 
ingly since Descartes, Western culture 
has identified consciousness with the act 
of thinking. Descartes, whose famous dic- 
tum “I think therefore I am” established 
thought as the purest form of awareness, 
also argued that humans are fundamen- 
tally different from all animals. He 
claimed that animals are entirely mechan- 
ical automata lacking any subjective 
awareness, while humans have, in addi- 
tion to their mechanical body, an immate- 
rial soul that interacts with the body and 
is the source cf all clear and precise 
thoughts. 

It is the one great irony of Griffin’s book 
that while he is attempting to undo the 
lingering Cartesian conviction that nonhu- 
mans are unconscious robots, he, like 
most cognitive scientists, accepts uncrit- 
ically Descartes’ prior assumption that 
real consciousness is equivalent to think- 
ing. Given this equation, if Griffin wishes 
to demonstrate that other animals are con- 
scious, he must show that they can think 
semantic thoughts as we do. 

The myriad patterns of animal behavior 
that Griffin describes in his book do in- 
deed give evidence of conscious, atten- 
tive, even imaginative awareness - but 
whether this awareness resembles linguis- 
tic thinking I do not know. It seems 
equally plausible that the abstract, verbal 
thinking we carry on in our heads is a 
very recent acquisition of our species, 
bom in the process of becoming literate. 

An odd notion, perhaps, but consider: 
With literacy comes an ability to separate 
one’s thoughts from the immediate situa- 
tion, recording them for perusal in 
another time and place. Literacy thus 
brings the ability to abstract oneself from 
the present, the capacity for sustained re- 
flection on a “past” and a “future” (the 
secret origin of linear time and of “his- 
tory”). Most important, literacy estab- 
lishes the real sense of a mind that is mate- 
rially separable from one’s body - the ex- 
perience of thoughts that can be put down 
on paper, bound in books, and stacked in 
libraries. Nonliterate, oral cultures do not 
distinguish the mind from the living body 
as easily as we do - they speak of the 
body itself as an intelligent, self-sensing, 
continued on page 35 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW MONTHLY NEWSPAPER 


PRO-CHOICE is 

pro-earth: : 

"Keep YOUR beliefs 
out of 1'IY body" 
postcards, 5/53.00 
check/m. o. to: 
Valkyrie Enterprises , 
Box 41 -7344 
Chicago, II* 

60641- 7354 
also; 

FOREST SERVICE: 

hellbent for 

cl ear cut si w/grafic 


TRANSFORM YOUR 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, San 
Francisco, CA 94127 


Defending Civil Resistance Under Interna- 
tional Law . by Francis Anthony Boyle. 
Special paperback edition for pro se 
protesters. Theory, practice and sample trial 
materials regarding South Africa, Central 
America and Nuclear Weapons protests. $8 
postpaid from the Nuclear Resister, P.O. 

Box 43383. Tucson. AZ 85733. 


FOR MOAB, GRAND COUNTY AND SOUTHERN UTAH 




P.O. BOX 327 v 
MOAB, UTAH 84532 
(801) 259-7773 

(First Issue: March 16) 


THE CANYON COUNTRY 

ZEPHYR 


The Zephyr is a monthly publication of news, 
opinion, information and entertainment for everyone 
with an interest in Moab and the magnificent 
Canyonlands that surround it. Each issue contains 
stories, interviews, opinions, cartoons, and features 
I about the people, places, political melodramas, and 
raging controversies that have led many to say, “It’s 
never dull in Moab.” Subscribe to The Zephyr, 
edited and published by Jim Stiles. 

Annual subscription: eleven issues including a double 
summer issue: $12.00. (Until May 1 as an introduc- 
tory offer, $10.00.) 


‘HOME"- JOHNNE RHND 

Courageous new music about life, 
death, and change on earth. Deep 
Ecologg through the voice of a 
trulg gifted artist. "Joanne could 
probablg carry this off a cappella 
- that's how good her voice is ... 
There is a strong ecological con- 
sciousness behind most of this work, 
a sense of being a part of the world 
rather than just living in it." (Fact- 
sheet Five). On cassette. $1 0 Pstpd. 
ToJoanne Rand/4307 Big Flat Rd. 
Crescent City, CA. 95531 


ENDANGERED 


$ 10.00 ♦ 
$2.00 Handling 


509F Polyester I 


Grizzly Bear / Brown on tan T-Shirt 

Send Check or Money Order to: 

Rain Creek Productions P.O. Box 281 
Rochester, IN. 46975 (219) 223-6567 
IN. Residents Add 5*3E Sales Tax 



(please specify) 

FULL-TIME ORGANIZER WANTED 
The Environmental Project on Central America seeks an experienced full-time 
organizer to develop and implement a national grassroots organizing strategy and 
campaign on the links between US intervention and the environment. Women/ 
People of Color encouraged to apply. $ 1400/month, some benefits. Send resume 
immediately to EPOCA, 300 Broadway #28, San Francisco, CA 94133, 

(415) 788-3666. 


THE WOLF 
SPIRIT OF WILD ALASKA 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 


Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 


n. Use Recycled 
t ^ Paper 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT YOL'R JOB 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • typing paper • computer paper 

• stationery • copy paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away V 2 of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Care Paper Cow 

100 S. Baldwin. Dept. 301 Madison, Wl 53703 (608) 256-5522 


The Job Seeker specializes in environmental 
and natural resource vacancies nationwide. 
Two issues per month list employment 
opportunities from private, local, stale, and 
federal employers. A three month trial 
subscription is only SI 5. 00. Subscribe today! 
Send check or money order to: 


Columns are 2Vi inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


THE ALASKA WILDLIFE ALLIANCE 


Help protect Alaska’s wolves, 
wild predators and unique 
wildlife. Stop aerial wolf hunts, 
predator control and other ex- 
ploitation of wildlife in Alaska. 


The Job Seeker 

Dept A, Rt 2 Box 16, Warrens, Wl 54666 


Join 

THE ALASKA 
WILDLIFE 
ALLIANCE 


$25 annual membership 
donation (tax deductible) 


For merchandise, membership 
information or sample newslet- 
ter contact: 


THE ALASKA WILDLIFE 
ALLIANCE 
P.O. BOX 190953 
ANCHORAGE, AK 99519 
907-277-0897 


WILDLIFE T-SHIRTS 


(a non-profit organization) 


Support wildlife by wearing environmental t-shirts. (10% of profits go to environ- 
mental groups.) Many designs. $9.95 each. Heavyweight 100% cotton t-shirts in 
S, M, L, XL, in white, blue, silver, yellow. Sweats also, $21 .45 each. 

FREE CATALOG. 

JIM MORRIS Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PO Box 831 DEPT EC9 Share the Earth! 

Boulder, CO 80306 
(303-444-6430) 


“Spirit of Wild Alaska” T-shirts $10 
ppd. in Silver, Red, Aqua, Burgundy, 
Light Blue, Medium Blue, Turquoise, 
Lavender, Pink, Yellow, White. Crew 
neck sweatshirts $20 ppd. in Red, 
Heather Gray Island Blue and 
Raspberry. Hooded sweatshirts with 
handwarmer pockets $25 ppd. in 
Red, Heather Gray Island Blue and 
Pink. Sizes: Adult S,M,L,XL 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Of the “War on Drugs” and Tree Spiking 





by Alexander Berkman 

The so-called “Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1988” (Public Law 1 00-690, 1 00th Congress), 
which became law in November, 1988 amid 
great self-congratulation amongst politicians 
and accompanied by much media hoopla, is 
well worth perusing despite its 350 pages. In 
addition to containing provisions that appar- 
ently sacrifice some of our most basic civil 
liberties for the “war on drugs,” PL 100-690 
also contains clauses, added as “riders” to the 
original legislation, thatpertain not to die drug 
menace but to other unwanted trends of recent 
years. 

One of these added provisions is of interest 
to monkeywrenchers, foritspecifically targets 
tree-spikers on the public lands. This subsec- 
tion is entitled “Hazardous or Injurious De- 
vices on Federal Lands,” and amends existing 
law (Chapter 91 of Title 1 8, U.S. Code). Some 
passages from this section are worth quoting: 

Whoever -( 1 ) with the intent to violate the 
ControlledSubstances Act, ( 2 ) with the intent 
to obstruct or harass the harvesting of timber, 
or (3 ) with reckless disregard to the risk that 
another person will be placed in danger of 
death or bodily injury . . . uses a hazardous or 
injurious device on Federal land, or on an 
Indian Reservation . . . shall be punished under 
subsection ( b ). 

Subsection ( b ) spells out the following 
penalties: 

(I ) If death of an individual results, [the 
person convicted] shall be fined under this title 
or imprisoned for any term of years or for life, 
or both; ( 2 ) if serious bodily injury to any 
individual results, be fined .. .or imprisoned 
for not more than twenty years, or both; ( 3 ) if 
bodily injury to any individual results, be fined 

. . .or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; (4 ) if damage exceeding $10,000 to the 
property of any individual results, be fined . . 

■ or imprisonedfor not more than ten years, or 
both; and ( 5 ) in any other case, be fined . . . 
or imprisoned for not more than one year. 

The law distinguishes between “serious 
bodily injury” and “bodily injury”: the latter 
can be as simple as " a cut, abrasion, bruise.” 
The descriptions of what constitutes a “haz- 


environmentalists in the woods (including 
those practicing non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence), and we can expect them to continue 
doing this. Anyone contemplating any variety 
of monkey wrenching should be aware of this 
increased law enforcement presence on the 
public lands. 

The swift passage of anti-spiking legisla- 
tion is an indication of how effective spiking 
has become in deterring timber sales. After 
several years of the Freddies and their friends 
in the timber industry dismissing spiking as a 
trivial matter, we have seen lately in some 
parts of the country a media blitz portraying a 
veritable epidemic of spiking. Given that, 
even prior to the passage of the recent law, 
adequate legislation (although not specific) 
existed under which anyone caught spiking 
could have been (and certainly would have 
been) prosecuted, one might say that the cur- 
rent legislative effort to single out spiking is in 
part propaganda to assure the media and tim- 
ber industry that the government is acting 
vigilantly to counter the growing wave of 
monkey wrenching . 

This is not to trivialize the import of the 
new law. The Forest Service in particular has 
begun to feel the pressure caused by mon- 
keywrenchers, and they see that if current 
trends continue, their “business as usual” pol- 
icy won’t be tenable much longer. They no 
doubt hope to use the new law to turn back the 
clock a few years to when almost no one 
seriously challenged their policies. To do so, 
they will strive to catch people mon- 
keywrenching, and then to impose the maxi- 
mum penalty on them. Unfortunately for the 
FS, it is too late to turn back the clock. Too 
many people now realize that the Forest 
Service's pious words about “public input in 
the forest planning process” are a farce. Some 
of those people are so angry, after “working 
within the system” for years without seeing 
that system budge, that they are ready to risk 
their lives and liberty to try to stop the plunder. 

A case in point is this: In October, 1987, the 
State of California passed two laws (Senate 
Bill 1176 and Assembly Bill 952) aimed at 
deterring tree spikers, despite the fact that a 


law on the books since the 1870s already made 
spiking a felony. The first of these laws 
provides graduated penalties for anyone con- 
victed of tree spiking. For “simple spiking,” 
the penalty is up to three years imprisonment; 
for a spiking that results in bodily injury, up to 
six years; for a spiking causing “great bodily 
injury,” up to nine years. The second law 
makes it a misdemeanor “to possess a spike 
with the intent to spike a tree.” The passage of 
these laws was widely reported in the Califor- 
nia press. Yetnewspaper articles indicate that 
spikings continued to occur in the state during 
1988 despite the new legislation. 

In part, the California laws resulted from 
widespread publicity following the incident at 
the Cloverdale, California sawmill earlier in 
1987 during which a sawyer was seriously 
injured when a saw hit a metal spike in a log. 
That spiking was apparently not environmen- 
tally motivated, but no matter. [It has been 
attributed to an eccentric, elderly Republican, 
irked by logging near his land.] Radical 
environmentalists were widely blamed for the 
injury to the millworker. This underscores 
something that has been stressed in ECODE- 
FENSE and in the Ned Ludd column from the 
beginning; namely, that monkeywrenching 
should be aimed at machines, not people, and 
that the purpose of spiking is to save trees. 
Every spiked tree that goes to a mill is a tree 
that has been lost. Anyone spiking trees has a 
moral obligation to notify the “proper authori- 
ties” that a particular area contains spiked trees 
and that it would be hazardous to cut them. 
This should be done with all due concern for 
the monkey wrencher’s security, but it should 
be done before those trees are scheduled to be 
cut. 

If the government does succeed in slowing 
down the wave of spiking, it will only be 
because monkeywrenchers have switched to 
other tactics, equally damaging to the indus- 
trial state. (This is not to suggest that spiking 


has lost its effectiveness, only that anyone 
practicing it now needs to be more careful.) 
The Forest Service will be looking hard for 
spikers; a major arrest would boost morale in 
the corporate boardrooms of LP, Maxxam and 
their ilk. This could actually open opportuni- 
ties for monkeywrenchers to strike more vul- 
nerable targets. Damaging logging equip- 
ment, for instance, causes more immediate 
financial losses to the industry than spiking. 
The monkeywrencher should be aware, how- 
ever, that with all those extra Freddie cops in 
the woods, seemingly unguarded equipment 
just might be staked out. Yet plenty of other 
possibilities remain, some of them not requir- 
ing the monkeywrencher to carry any incrimi- 
nating equipment. Plugging of culverts, for 
example, hasn’t been employed nearly as 
much as it deserves to be. Done on a large 
enough scale, it could do millions of dollars of 
damage to the vast system of logging roads in 
the National Forests. 

We should take heart from the passage of 
draconian laws; this shows we are actually 
having some effect on the industrial state. We 
should also be flexible, able to adapt to chang- 
ing circumstances. It is almost a cliche that 
generals are forever fighting wars using the 
tactics of previous wars. Generals can afford 
to do this, since it is the common soldier, not 
the general, who pays the penalty. Mon- 
keywrenchers are in the front ranks, and can’t 
afford to be careless. Keep on fighting, but be 
careful! 

Editor’s note: At least one other state, Wash- 
ington, has passed anti-spiking legislation. An 
anti-spiking bill was introduced into the Idaho 
legislature last session; we have no informa- 
tion on its fate. If any readers have information 
on spiking legislation in individual states, 
please send to Ned Ludd. 


ardous or injurious” device begin with the 
usual “guns attached to trip wires” and “explo- 
sive devices” common in Reader' s Digest 
“drug menace” articles, then give specifics 
obviously aimed at monkeywrenchers rather 
than at pot growers: “sharpened stakes, ’’“nails 
placed so that the sharpened ends are posi- 
tioned in an upright manner,” and “tree spik- 
ing devices including spikes, nails, or other 
objects hammered, driven, fastened, or other- 
wise placed into or on any timber, whether or 
not severed from the stump.” 

Notice that the “hazardous or injurious 
devices” described in this law could describe 
road spiking devices as well as tree spikes. 

Many are the interesting provisions of the 
“Anti Drug Abuse Act.” For instance, the 
Coast Guard (or other branch of service) can 
now shoot any boat that doesn’t stop when so 
ordered; all they need do is “show the appro- 
priate pennant” and fire at least one warning 
shot. Even if people on the boat are killed and 
are later proven innocent of any lawbreaking, 
the crew of the government boat are immune 
from penalty. Thomas Jefferson ought to be 
spinning in his grave. I’m digressing from 
what’s appropriate in this column, but I cite 
this example to give an idea of the kind of crap 
our “elected representatives” are passing 
while the electorate worries about things like 
buying new BMWs. 

One other item in the new law is germane 
here. Both the BLM and National Park Serv- 
ice are receiving funds to beef up their law 
enforcement presence (drugs, of course), and 
the Forest Service is to double its number of 
drug cops, from 500 to 1000! These drug cops 
have already been used to counter protesting 


Reviews . . . 


continued from page 33 
often magic presence. Nor do they qualita- 
tively differentiate themselves from the 
other animals as readily as we. An Eskimo 
man for instance, refers to the time before 
contact with European culture in this 
manner: “In the very earliest time, when 
both people and animals lived on earth, 
a person could become an animal if he 
wanted to, and an animal could become 
a human being. Sometimes they were 
people, and sometimes animals, and there 
was no difference. All spoke the same lan- 
guage ” ( Shaking the Pumpkin, 

Jerome Rothenberg, Ed.) 

It may be that the linguistic thinking 
we mistakenly equate with consciousness 
is overlaid on a deeper kind of thinking 
made up more of songs than of sentences, 
a consciousness more attuned to the 
rhythm of seasons and the breath - an 
intelligence of the body, so to speak, bet- 
ter suited to reading tracks on the forest 
floor than to reading words on a page. If 
we began to recognize, beneath our recent 
theoretical awareness, the more em- 
bodied awareness that supports it, we 
might be better able to comprehend the 
nonverbal intelligence of other animals. 

From this perspective, teaching chim- 
panzees our own language does not prove 
that chimps can become conscious - it is 
probable that they are already conscious 
- it only shows that we can induce them 
to slip into our particular form of (uncon- 
sciousness, where meaning is largely dis- 
placed from the immediacy of the present. 
Griffin and other cognitive ethologists 
speak disappointedly about the fact that 


other animals seem so embedded in the 
present, and that “most instances of ani- 
mal communication seem to relate only 
to the communicator’s situation here and 
now.” They imply that such embedded- 
ness indicates dullness, and fail to realize 
that a nuanced experience of the present 
requires an alertness and an attentiveness 
that few humans today could muster. Ac- 
cess to the here-and-now, the rich miracle 
of the present, is the goal of all contemp- 
lative and yogic techniques, yet other or- 
ganisms may be our finest guides into this 
dimension. 

There are other, lesser ironies here. 
While Griffin disparages the “computer 
envy” of his more reductive colleagues, 
he is unable to free himself from their 
mechanomorphic terminology. He, too, 
uses “neural templates,” “central motor 
programs,” and other technological 
metaphors. But we cannot blame him for 
this. There is, as yet, no rigorous language 
to describe the sort of intuitive, biological 
empathy that may well comprise the 
greater part of animal (and indeed, 
human) communication. Meanwhile, 
working with the materials at hand, Grif- 
fin has written an important and fascinat- 
ing book, even a landmark in the study 
of animal behavior. For Donald Griffin it 
is already clear that every scientific study 
of other animals is an instance of potential 
communication between one species and 
another. This book marks one place where 
science is beginning to shift its sights 
away from the mirage of a finished objec- 
tivity toward the more vital human need 
for communication and conviviality with 


the other modes of awareness that in- 
habit, and even constitute, this living 
world. 

From Orion Nature Quarterly, Vol i, 
#4, Autumn 85 . Reprinted by permission. 

David Abram is a magician who begins 
in 1989 as an instructor of natural 
philosophy at Pitzer College in California. 

BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY: A Conser- 
vation Imperative, a World Wildlife 
Fund Special Report, free from WWF 
International, 1196 Gland, Switzerland. 

This report is invaluable for activists 
needing information on biodiversity. It in- 
cludes recent statistics on extinction rates 
(likely over 1000 a year worldwide and 
rapidly increasing), a list of concerned or- 
ganizations, and a list of the tropical forest 
animals classified as endangered or vul- 
nerable by the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources (IUCN) Conservation Monitoring 
Centre. 
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This Is Not 
A Love Poem 

reprinted from the Country Activist 

I am the guerrilla gardener. 

A raving man, planting trees 
upon the hillside 
above a freeway; 

maddened by what they have done 
to our mother, the earth. 

Fat nouveau-riche loggers, 
in their tailor-made three-piece 
arrogance; 

boasting of their destruction 
of wilderness. 

Expensive hombeigs hiding secret lust 
for the last redwoods in 
Richardson’s grove. 

I hate their guts. 

I am not a man of peace, 
turning the other cheek. 

Soon. 

I will run amok across their 
battle-scarred acres, 
planting plums and thistles; 
practising secret tanoak release 
among the remaining fir, 
urging buckeye and brambles to grow 
where redwood riches 
once held sway. 

Now it is the earth itself they 
hold at bay, 
but not for long 

and when the last tree falls 

may they in blinding judgement see 
what they have done 
and turn their chainsaws 
to their throats. 

man who walks In the woods 
Redway 



Fauve 


-from Dazzled, Floating Island, 1982 

Caw Caw, Caw Caw Caw. 

To comprehend a crow 
you must have a crow’s mind. 
To be the night rain, 
silver, on black leaves, 
you must live in the 
shine and wet. Some people 
drift in their lives: 
green-gold plankton, 
phosphorescent, in the sea. 
Others slash: a knife 
at a yellow window shade 
tears open the light. 

But to live digging deep 
is to feel love and hatred 
as fibers of rope, 
is to catch the scent 
of a wolf, and turn wild. 

Arthur Sze 
Santa Fe 




The Pond 


reprinted from (Jpriver/Downriver 

After dark, 
finding the garden 
off of Union Street 
we enter. 


They Walked 
In the Holy Places 
And Silenced the Pines 

-for the rednecks 

Their hands, pink & 

clumsy as gravel, took my ticket - 

Saturday matinee’s Tarzan of the trees. 

And every fall, their hands again 
taking, while night skies 
of ferns wheels, giant star arms 
held me, dipped me. 

On main street I saw them 

in log trucks, behind them 

the giants of the forests 

chained long-ways, limbs ripped away, 

in soft green sounds gone, 

lying in twos or threes, 

the great back dropped on our street. 

In the cabs I saw them - 

the flat faces and dull eyes, the straw hair, 

& then, the wave of their hands. 

Elizabeth W. Galloway 

Watertown 2^11//- 


For Olof Palme 


-from On Speaking Terms with Earth 

Palme’s blood on the snow on the streets 
of Stockholm. The mind’s brilliance 
draining into the street. It will not stop! 

I think of all the scenes of blood 
at this moment breaking in the world and see 
the great whales slaughtered, the red sea 
of battered seal flesh, churning with anger 
and grief, I see the wolf with closed eyes 
panting her last breath, her blood on the snow 
under the chopper’s grin of blades, 
natives of El Salvador, Palme’s blood seeping 
into the earth of Sweden, blood of leaders 
who do not want bodyguards, blood of animals 
who are at peace with the world and never planned 
a war, blood of native peoples who do not want 
our order, do not want our wealth. 

Through the seams of cement, the linear 
edge of steel, Palme’s blood runs down 
to the roots of the world tree, it stains 
again the water of Memory’s well, 
it will not stop, that red shadow 
seeps into the very vein of life, is 
the vein that will go on into everything 
that lives, the heart will not stop. 

Jean Pearson 

Bethlehem 



Heavy, wrought iron gate, 
tall bushes lining the path 
of aging, root-lifted concrete; 
wide stairway 
leading down to the 
shadowy pond: 
not big, but deep 
in mystery. 

Pond lilies draw me 
down to kneel and peer 
into the water. 

Night vision 

gradually revealing stones 
at the bottom 
as if polishing them 
one by one. 

Stillness, 

quiet. 

Breath 

of slightest movement 
at the surface of the water- 
an unnoticed breeze? 

Intuition bids me 

lean in closer, 

slide beyond the stars 

swaying on the reflective surface, 

sink deeper. 

A white fish 

flashes through the forest 
of lilies, 

rubs her scaly side 
on an algae-covered stone, 
merges with a shadow and is 
gone. 

Only the winking 
of the water-borne stars 
reveals a hint 
she has touched 
this top-side world. 

Nancy Morita 
San Anselmo 


Flowering 


The avalanche lilies 
were still this morning, 
white faces bowed 
in mist and silent rain. 

Wind, sun came back 
and the lilies believed again, 
dancing so hard I thought 
they would break their stems, 

fly from the mountainside. 
Fields and fields, 
jubilant flashing lilies — 
their spent pale ghosts 

surround me now, 
as the stars glitter 
so wild with light 
they cannot contain themselves. 

John Daniel 

Portland 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 


SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. $27 

ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE By 
Edward Abbey. $9 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. $8 
*FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES By Charles 
Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. 
Hardcover $22.50 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
“Documentary of an Extinction” by David E. 
Brown, with a foreword by Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr. Hardcover $22 
THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST “The 
Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. $11 


My apologies for being so slothful down here at the Earth First! Book Store lately. /’ ve 
been mired in the computerized tar baby of producing my own book — The Big Outside — 
and have been putting everything else on the back burner. That’s why so few new books 
have been offered here in recent issues. However, by the time you read this, The Big 
Outside will be at the printer’ s, and as soon as I finish this column, I will be leaving for 
the jungles and reefs of Belize. Before I go, though, I’d like to introduce two new books 
that are among the more significant environmental works published this decade. 

The University of Wisconsin has long been regarded as a leader in the field of 
environmental history and they solidified their reputation last year with the publication 
of Rod Nash’ s long-awaited history of environmental ethics, and with the first compre- 
hensive biography of Aldo Leopold. I highly recommend both of these books, despite 
their hard cover price tags ( they are not available in paperback ). 

Watch this page for a big batch of new books in the May issue. Ay noted in the last 
issue, we will not be reordering a number of books on our current list. This is not a 
reflection on their quality, just a needed reduction in our list of titles to make room for 
the new. All books to be dropped will be marked with an asterisk (*). If you want to order 
any of these titles, please do so while we still have them. 

All prices below are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, 


ME 04241 . Good reading! 


NEW BOOKS 
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♦STATE OF THE WORLD 1988 “A 
Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress 
Toward a Sustainable Society” by Lester R. 
Brown et al. $12 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised 
edition, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom Dale. 
$13 

OVERSHOOT “The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change” by William R. Catton, 
Jr. Index, glossary, references, 298 pages. $12 
THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

HOW NATURE WORKS “Regenerating 
Kinship with Planet Earth” by Michael J. 
Cohen (a different Mike Cohen than the author 
of “The Pathless Way”). 263 pages. $12.50 
ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM The 
Biological Expansion of Europe, 900-1900” 
by Alfred W. Crosby. Index, references, 
maps, illustrations, 368 pages. $13 
SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS 
“Practicing Deep Ecology” by Bill Devall. 
224 pages, bibliography. $12.50 
DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Ses- 
sions. 263 pages. $11.50 
THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
7 Environment” by Neil Evemden. $14 
% THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM By 
9 David Ehrenfeld. Index, references, 286 
\ pages. $12.50 

C TROPICAL NATURE “Life and Death in 
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THE RIGHTS OF NATURE 

A History of Environmental Ethics -for- /Vx/Ui y /-< Tk&y *» £- 

By Roderick Nash. Yale Professor William Cronon says that Nash’s new book is “the \ 
most comprehensive and encyclopedic history anyone has yet written of the intellectual 
precursors of radical environmentalism.” Indeed it is. The Rights of Nature is a family 
tree for those of us in Earth First! interested in our philosophical genesis. It is also a fine- 
grained whetstone for honing our arguments. The last chapter devotes considerable 

space to Earth First! and is, in my opinion, by far the best study of our group yet to appear //the Rain Forests of Central and South Amer- 
in print. I can’t recommend this book highly enough (and that’s not just because I’m ^ ica” by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. $9 
quoted in it). Hard cover, 290 pages, index, footnotes, bibliography. $29 ^5 THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 

f ,, 2/ MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 

ALDO LEOPOLD mAcf W U \ by Stephen Fox. $16.50 

His Life And Work /TCSJ' STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 

By Curt Meine. If you have wanted to know more about the man who wrote A Sand 
County Almanac, Meine’s book should satisfy your interest. Although highly readable, 
this is a thorough analysis of the most important conservation thinker of the 20th century. 

Meine makes abundantly clear, nonetheless, in his study of Leopold as a boy, student, 
young forester. Forest Supervisor, game manager, pioneer ecologist and university 
professor, that Leopold was always an activist on the cutting edge of conservation — 
whether it be game protection, wilderness preservation or wildlife management. Hard 
cover, 638 pages, index, footnotes, bibliography, photographs. $32 


Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. Special 
discounted price of $6.50 
TAME WILDERNESS By Dennis Fritzin- 
ger. $6 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and En- 
counters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
Originally priced at S18.95. Signed by Mike 
Frome. Hardcover. $12 as a special forEFlers. 
WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The Story 
of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. 


JOHN MUIR'S STICKEEN 

Performed by Lee Stetson. This is Muir’s gripping story of getting trapped on a glacier 
during a howling storm in the company of the dog, Stickeen. This "little, black, short- 
legged bunchy-bodied, toy dog," as Muir described him, "enlarged my life, extended its 
boundaries.” The talc was one of Muir's most popular, and has lost none of its power in 
this recorded performance by Lee Stetson. Cassette, 38 minutes. $10 

NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First!.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, 
Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar chords are included with most 
songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er to sing along with our minstrels. Dealer 
inquiries welcome. $6, $4 special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus shipping for prepaid 
wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkey wrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and Bill Haywood 
with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 308 pages of detailed, field- 
tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping OR V s. Destroying Roads, Decommissioning 
Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling 
Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with 
photographs, diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50. (Important Note: Ned Ludd Books and the Earth 
First! Journal are now separate entities. While th eEF! Journal will continue to sell Ecodefense 
to readers and wholesale it to local EF! groups, all commercial wholesale orders must go directly 
to Ned Ludd Books, POB 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703.) 


THE FOOLS PROGRESS “An Honest 
Novel by Edward Abbey. Hardcover, 485 
pages, $22 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 
Edward Abbey. $6 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG (Ger- 
man translation) By Edward Abbey. $12 
DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
255 pages, hardcover, $28 


DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Paperback, $4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS “Edward 
Abbey Reads From His Work” 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes). $18.50 first class 
BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. $9 
THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward 
Abbey. Illustrated by Jim Stiles. $10 


$10 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 

Watson. $9 

♦THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art Of 
Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. $18.50 

FEAR AT WORK “Job Blackmail, Labor 
and the Environment” by Richard Kazis and 
Richard L. Grossman. Special discounted 
price of S9.50 

♦EARTH FIRST “The Struggle to Save 
Australia’s Rainforest” by Jeni Kendell and 
Eddie Suivids. 167 pages, color photos, 
hardcover, $25 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX “Rapture 
of the Deep” by Dolores LaChapelle. 382 
pages, index, footnotes, bibliography, over- 
sized. $24.50 

EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapelle. 
$15.50 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers. $3.50 
A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 
Leopold. $9 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY AL- 
MANAC “Interpretive & Critical Essays” 
edited by J. Baird Callicott. $14.50 
♦OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry Lopez. 
$16.50 

♦THE SNOW LEOPARD By Peter Matth- 
iessen. $5 

♦NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. 
$4.50 

♦SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
437 pages. $11.50 

♦A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By Far- 
ley Mowat. $5 

♦THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN “A 
Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 


Paul Nabhan. $10 

WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND By Roderick Nash. $13.50 
♦REFORMING THE FOREST SERVICE 

By Randal O’Toole. 250 pages, graphs, 
tables, notes. $18.50 

ENDANGERED RIVERS “And the Conser- 
vation Movement” by Tim Palmer. 40 full- 
color photographs by the author. 316 pages, 
index, references, appendices. $15 
DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY 
WAY by Jeff Poniewaz. $8 
CADILLAC DESERT “The American West 
and Its Disappearing W ater” by Marc Reisner. 
$11 

♦FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE 
THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam Ma- 
laysia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). Illus- 
trated, 5 10 pages. Proceeds to SAM, the lead- 
ing conservation group in the Third World. 
$20 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 

“Reflections on the National Parks” by Joseph 
L. Sax. $9.50 

♦OUT OF WEAKNESS “Healing the 
Wounds That Drive Us to War” by Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. 320 pages. $13 
♦PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. $11.50 
DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edi- 
tion by Paul B. Sears. Hardcover $20 
THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN “To- 
wards a Council of All Beings” by John Seed, 
Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Ame Naess. 
Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. 128 pages, refer- 
ences. $9.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY “An Evolu- 
tionary-Ecological Perspective” edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. 395 
pages, index, bibliography. $26.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY “The Sci- 
ence of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by 
Michael E. Soule. 584 pages, index, bibliog- 
raphy. $29.50 

THE OLD WAYS By Gary Snyder. $5.50 
♦THE SPIRAL DANCE By Starhawk. $12 
♦THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace 
Stegner. $10 

ZODIAC “The Eco-Thriller” by Neal 
Stephenson. Paperback, 283 pages. $9 
THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND By 
Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. 44 pages. $7.50 
WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” 303 
pages, $7.50 

THE EARTH SPEAKS “An Acclimatiza- 
tion Journal” edited by Steve Van Metre and 
Bill Weiler. 187 pages. $10.50 
WILDERNESS VISIONARIES By Jim 
dale Vickery. $12 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION 

“Conserving the Diversity of Life” by Edward 
C. Wolf. 54 pages, index. $4 

MAPS 

We are offering several fine US Geological Survey 
maps — all suitable for wall mounting, as well as 
being necessary reference tools for wilderness 
activists. Prices listed are postpaid. Maps are 
mailed folded (although they can be sent rolled for 
an extra $2 per order, except for the Wilderness 
System map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM This full color 40" x 25" map 
shows all designated Wilderness Areas by agency 
in the US (including Alaska and Hawaii), plus a list 
of all the Wilderness Areas by state with their 
acreages. Scale is 1:5,000,000. Information is 
current to January 1987. Rivers and state bounda- 
ries are also shown. S3 .25 
US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGETATION 
A beautiful multi-color map showing 106 different 
vegetative types in the US. This is the Kuchler 
Ecosystem Map the Forest Service used in RARE 
II. The reverse side shows Alaska and Hawaii and 
has an essay about the map and potential natural 
vegetation. A National Atlas Separate; scale is 
1:7,500,000 (28" x 19") $3.25 
MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi-color map 
showing the 25 major forest types in the United 
States including Alaska and Hawaii. A National 
Atlas Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"). $3.25 
FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas Separate, 

1 :7 ,500,000 (28" x 19"), showing National Forests, 
Grasslands, Parks, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, 
BLM lands, military, Indian Reservations, Bureau 
of Reclamation, etc. in different colors for all 50 
states. $3.25 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST LANDS A 
splendid color map of Alaska with shaded relief, 
rivers, lakes, elevation points, communities and 
roads. The National Parks, Preserves, Monuments, 
Wildlife Refuges, Wild & Scenic Rivers and Wil- 
derness Areas designated by the 1980 Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act are shown, 
as are the Tongass and Chugach National Forests. 
24" x 18". $3.25 
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Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 
“Listen to the Earth” 

Walkin’ Jim has put out another classic, full of Earth-music. His passionate lyrics 
and deep voice put you straight out into the wilderness, or remind you of why you 
should go. Includes: River Runnin’ Through it, Listen To The Earth, Man Of The 
Mountains, I’m Goin’ Back To Idaho, Montana Moon In The Pines, The Sacred 
Buffalo, and more. $11 postpaid. 


OLD FAVORITES 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From 
the Black Saloon” $9 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Highway Cafe of 
the Damned” $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born This 
Century” $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra 
Primera!””The Deep Ecology Medicine 
Shows.” $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “No Mercy” $10 postpaid. 

Mark Graham “Natural Selections” $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and 
Guns in Montana” $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 
$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Post-Modern Blues” $9 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” $12 postpaid. 


Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle” $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” $12 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Colorado River Songs” $12 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” $6 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Animal” $11 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” $9 
postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To 
Do” $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” $8.50 
postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Night- 
cap” $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends “Earth 
First!” $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” $9 
postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The 
Run” $11 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” $11 
postpaid. 


A note on tapes: We’ve had trouble with 
production quality on two Keeler tapes — 
“Bad Science Fiction” and “Post-Modern 
Blues.” We have changed to a new tape 
production company, but some bad copies 
went out before we caught on. If you 
received a tape that is not complete, please 
mail it back with a note and we’ll gladly 
send you a good copy. Our apologies. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bathrooms, 
Freddie offices, trail registers . . . wherever 
the evil ones need to know that we are about 
and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words “EARTH 
FIRST! No compromise in defense of 
Mother Earth” in red ink. 1 5/8 inch 
diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with the 
universal “no” slash, and the words “Free 
Our Public Lands!” and “Stop Destructive 
Welfare Ranching End Public Lands 
Livestock Grazing.” 1 5/8 inch diameter 
circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 
rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

“TOOLS” 

The late John Zaelit’s Monkeywrench and 
Warclub design is back by popular demand. 
Brown design with “Earth First!” in green 
on 1 5/8 inch diameter white circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist with 
the words “EARTH FIRST! No compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in green on a 3 
inch diameter white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 
postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in black 
with “universal no” red slash and circle. 
Words: Free Our Public Lands! Stop 
Destructive Welfare Ranching End Public 
Lands Livestock Grazing. 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund 
a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 30 <2 for an address correction and won’t forward 
your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you’ve got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241 

Here’s $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here’s $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here’s $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here’s $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” and 
“No Compromise.” Green and black on a 
white 3" diameter round patch. $3.50 
postpaid. 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red mon- 
keywrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 
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WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist with 
the words “EARTH FIRST! No compromise 
in Defense of Mother Earth” in green on a 3 
inch diameter white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 

postpaid. 


NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in black 
with “universal no” red slash and circle. 
Words: Free Our Public Lands! Stop 
Destructive Welfare Ranching End Public 
Lands Livestock Grazing. 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 


CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 16 
mm movie of Earth First! cracking Glen 
Canyon Damn in 1 98 1 starring Ed Abbey 
and Johnny Sagebrush. An inspiring and 
humorous introduction to the Earth First! 
movement. Rental fee of $30 for showing 
to groups (includes shipping fee); $5 
(shipping only) for EF! groups. Note: 
rental only; not for sale. Orders must 
include street address for UPS delivery. 

DAMN MOVIE VIDEO 
FOR SALE 

We now have the cracking of Glen Can- 
yon Damn on video. $20 postpaid. Orders 
must include street address for UPS de- 
livery. 


OVERGRAZING 
SLIDE SHOW 

“The Eating of the West” graphically 
displays the devastation of Western pub- 
lic lands at the hands (and hooves) of the 
livestock industry. The show consists of 
over 100 high-quality slides from Na- 
tional Forests, National Wildlife Ref- 
uges, and BLM lands which portray the 
shocking magnitude of the problems 
caused by grazing. The slide show comes 
with a written script and is rented at cost, 
$10. Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on 
grazing are also available. Please include 
with your order the name and phone 
number of a contact person, and the date 
you need the show along with alternate 
dates. Orders must include street address 
for UPS delivery. “The Eating of the 
West” was funded by donations to Lynn 
Jacobs and the Earth First! Foundation. 
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EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 


1989 CALENDARS FROM 
DREAM GARDEN PRESS 

The wilderness calendars from Dream Garden Press are rightfully considered 
to be the finest nature calendars produced in the world today; moreover, Dream 
Garden is owned and operated by Spurs Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First!. Buy your 1989 calendars (for yourself and for gifts) from Earth 
First! so the beauty portrayed on your wall can be defended with the money 
from your purchase. 



Grand Canyon National Park 
Shenandoah National Park 

All calendars are $10.50 postpaid 



AMERICAN W, Ld 



T-SHIRTS 
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« IT alone 


^ All shirts are 100% cotton Beefy-T’s, and are available in sizes S, M, L, and XL 

( unless otherwise noted). 

DON’T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words “Earth First! ” and “Don’t Tread On Me” (no 
longer printed on back). Brush Wolfs amazing full color snake seems ready to lunge off the 
shirt. Now in two colors: sand (tan) and watermelon (pinkish). $13 postpaid. 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

NEW BUMPERSTICKER 
“STOP CLEARCUTTING” 
now printed on cheap, hard to 
remove “pecker-paper”. 12 for $5. 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long lasting 
white vinyl and are SI postpaid. *Starred 
bumperstickers are multi-colored with 
designs and are SI. 25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS • 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 
(with red, white A blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With "Ned Ludd u logo) 

BOYCOTT GOORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 
oar WIN 

( letters in evolving fish with legs) 

DESERT RAPER 

( bright red lettering — a slicker with many uses ) 

DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 

(black and red lettering, 12 for $5) 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I*D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 
(with Monkey wrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS MINE, 
YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 

(Important note: This bumpers ticker is — hopefully! — not for your 
own vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on a jacked- up muscle wagon 
you find in the local shopping center parking lot. Don't gel caught! 
These stickers are constructed out of cheap paper with permanent 
adhesive to maximize the difficulty of removing them. Special price: 
12 for $5!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(while and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green A while globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 
(With " NedLudd" logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 
( with bear logo) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 

(red A brown with bear A no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

(on cheap, hard-to-remove paper, 12 for $5) 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 
THINK GLOBALLY — ACT LOCALLY 
VOTE GREEN 
WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjust- 
able tabs so one size fits all. The EF! 
fist logo and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” are printed in black. Be sure 
to specify what style you want or we’ll 
send you what we have most of. $8 
postpaid. 

NON-CAMO CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth or 
mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on a light 
blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($13 postpaid) or long sleeve ($16 postpaid) or 50- 
50 french cut ($13 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” slogan. Art 
by Susan Van Rooy. 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the message 
“AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color 
design on a grey shirt. S12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake! 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 cotton/poly blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T 
for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($13 postpaid) or 
black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” in black 
on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, 
too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 postpaid. Be sure to specify kid’s when 
you order. 


Almost FREE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are printed on 
cheap paper (very difficult to remove) and 
look great on certain signs throughout the 
West. We have a large quantity available, 
and will happily send you some if you’ll 
cover the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE for 
two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, or write 
to inquire about larger volumes. 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 

OUR PUBLIC LANDS 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the mon- 
keywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue shirt (blue only in S & M sizes). 
$10 postpaid. 


NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkey wrench (by Brush Wolf) and the 
words “Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan shirt. $ 1 Opostpaid. 

FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal or fuschia. $12 
postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM j 

Make checks out to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. Please allow three to five ; 
weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street address so we can ship by UPS. ! 
First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting ! 
for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a • 
hurry, give us a second choice of colors and when you need it by. Orders from outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency j 


1 and include extra for shipping. 
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OLD GROWTH vs. OLD MINDSETS 


by Mitch Freedman 

The Pacific Northwest is now em- 
broiled in perhaps the greatest environ- 
mental controversy in its history. The rich 
biological value of old growth (ancient) 
forest, and the Northern Spotted Owl’s 
connection to the forests, were generally not 
appreciated until the mid 1970s. Since then, 
efforts to protect the ancient forests have 
been largely unsuccessful. 

The Oregon and Washington Wil- 
derness Bills of 1984 failed to protect much 
ancient forest. The Forest Service (FS) and 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) have 
shown their intentions by logging some 8 


by Rich Ryan 

The Jemez Mountains lie approxi- 
mately in the center of New Mexico. They 
are the predominant feature of the region 
when viewed from space. The huge caldera 
and its surrounding uplifts and lava flows 
stand out dramatically on satellite photos of 
the Southwest. Yet they are youngsters 
compared to the other ranges in the area. 
Even the adjacent Nacimiento Mountains, 
on their northwestern edge, are millions of 
years older, having uplifted about the same 
time as the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, 65 
miP'.on yean ago. Together the Jemez and 
Nai imiento comprise the western half of the 
Santa Fe National Forest and include some 
two billion years of geologic history, four 
climate zones and nearly 10,000 years of 
human endeavor. An estimated 40,000- 

5.1.000 Anasazi sites dot the area. 

One million years ago, glacial ice, fed 
by permanent snow fields, encircled the 
base of what was possibly the largest moun- 
tain on the North American continent. The 
caldera in the center of the range, which 
includes the sprawling Valle Grande and 
four other large valleys, was formed when 
the magma chambers under a 27,000- 

30.000 foot volcanic peak erupted and col- 
lapsed. Eruptions over thousands of years 
spread ash over a 1000 mile wide area. The 
final eruptions sent out nearly 75 cubic 
miles of glowing ash, to become the massive 
tuff formations that now dominate the pla- 
teaus to the east and south. The force of the 
blast has been estimated as 600 times that of 
Mt. St. Helens in 1981, sending rocks the size 
of cars as far away as Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and creating a caldera almost 15 miles across 
and 3500 feet deep. This is at least three 
times as large as any eruption in recorded 
history. Later volcanic uplifts created 


square miles of old growth each month in 
Oregon alone. Therefore, the battle has 
been fought in the woods. Earth Firstlers, 
seeing the futility of timber sale appeals, 
have put their bodies down in the Kalmiop- 
sis, Middle Santiam, Swauk Meadow, Illabot 
Creek, Breitenbush and other threatened 
areas. At the same time, tree spiking has 
become increasingly frequent. Some esti- 
mate that as many as 30 FS timber sales in 
Washington alone have been spiked in the 
last two years. 

Meanwhile, the national groups 
postponed petitioning the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS) to list the Spotted 
Owl as Endangered (a small New England 


domes, including Redondo Peak, that now 
separate the valleys of the caldera. Eventu- 
ally a deep lake formed in the great basin, but 
it in turn filled with debris and washed out, 
creating the Jemez River and San Antonio 
Creek. What remained was a fertile area 
with streams, verdant forest, abundant wild- 
life, adequate rainfall, mild temperatures, 
and a surplus of flint and obsidian for tools 
and good building materials. Ranging in ele- 
vation from 5500 feet to 11,561 feet at the 
summit of Tschicoma or Santa Clara Peak, 
the Jemez was more accessible and less se- 
vere than the San Juan Mountains to the 
north or the Sangres to the east and was 
speckled with hot springs. It was an oasis in 
an otherwise arid landscape. 

The white men also appreciated 
these qualities when they arrived; and this is 
why, today, the West Half of the Santa Fe 
National Forest is one of the most used and 
abused forests in the Southwest. 

The Jemez Under Attack 

Logging, grazing, mining, road con- 
struction, fire suppression and powerline 
corridors have fragmented the varied eco- 
systems in the past 100 years. Much of the 
Jemez country was in private hands as late as 
the 1960s, owned by large logging interests 
such as the New Mexico Timber Company; 

100,000 acres, known as the Baca Location 
#1, which includes nearly all of the caldera, 
remains privately owned. The US Congress 
traded this land to the Baca family in 1860 in 
exchange for them relinquishing their 
claims on land in the town of Las Vegas. It 
is the largest inholding in the National For- 
ests of the Southwest. 

These private interests created an ex- 
tensive road network for logging and graz- 
ing that today is causing serious erosion 
problems. Craig Allen, a landscape ecologist 


group. Green world, finally petitioned in late 
1986), or suing the FS for failure to meet 
viable population requirements of the Na- 
tional Forest Management Act (NFMA). The 
groups feared political backlash from Ore- 
gon's powerful and diabolical congressional 
delegation. 

But now — as the lawsuits have been 
filed, restraining orders have been granted, 
the industry has been embarrassed by its 
exports of unprocessed iogs to Asia amidst 
cries of US jobs, and the national media has 
begun following the whole issue — it seems 
something is about to give. For better or for 
worse, ancient forest legislation will happen 
soon. 


doing research in Bandelier National Monu- 
ment, concludes that “the pinon-juniper 
woodlands are in a state of freefall. Thou- 
sands of years of soil are being lost right now 
that will never be replaced. The rocky 
mantle of the Earth ... is being exposed." 

Now that most of the Jemez is in the 
hands of the Forest Service, it should be re- 
covering; but unfortunately, the agency 
cares more about providing lumber than 
about the land itself. The West Half of the 
Santa Fe NF is slated for so much cutting that 
almost no area outside of designated Wilder- 
ness will be left uncut. Cable logging will be 
used on steep slopes (greater than 40% in- 
cline), where the last undisturbed portions 
of the spruce-fir ecosystem remain. New 
management techniques will create an 
even-age monoculture void of the diversity 
necessary for many species such as the Jemez 
Mountain Salamander and Mexican Spotted 
Owl. The spruce-fir could die out com- 
pletely, as its narrow elevation range and 
slow growth rate limit its regeneration capa- 
bility. The irony of this destruction is that, 
according to their own Congressionally 
mandated economic review, the Forest Serv- 
ice will lose 80 cents on every dollar it spends 
to provide this timber to the industry. Inso- 
far as sales on the Santa Fe are "deficit sales, " 
or "below cost sales,” we the taxpayers are 
financing the timber companies and the 
devastation of our forest lands. 

Looking at the map of the 10 year 
timber harvest plan for the Jemez country, 
one sees that the only areas not slated for 
cutting either have already been cut in the 
past 8 years, lie in private hands, or are under 
Wilderness protection. Local environ- 
mental groups, including Elk Mountain 
Action, Earth First!, Audubon, Save the 
Jemez, and the Sierra Club, have appealed 
continued on page 20 


HOW MUCH REMAINS? 

Ironically, even with all the lead time 
to the present old growth frenzy, we still 
don't know how much remains or where it 
stands. For years, environmentalists have 
been requesting that the Forest Service in- 
ventory old growth on National Forests. 
With their own interests at heart (what good 
is an informed public?), the FS never per- 
formed the inventory. 

Admittedly, ‘old growth' is a trouble- 
some term. Rarely is is clear to what people 
are referring when they say "old growth,” or 
worse, and more recently, "ancient forest." 
The FS set up an “old growth definition task 
force" to finally define it. The task force 
published its findings in 1986, yet the FS, 
even in forest plans released after that year, 
failed to use its definition. The FS instead left 
each National Forest to provide its own 
meaning, generally based on timber inven- 
tory data, such as "largesaw timber" (greater 
than 21 inch diameter at breast height 
[dbh]). Moreover, there has been no formal 
effort to define ‘old growth' for forests in the 
eastern two-thirds of Washington and Ore- 
gon. 

This isn't just a matter of semantics. 
It's the difference between millions of acres 
of natural growth (never logged, though 
perhaps otherwise disturbed), and about 

350,000 acres of classic old growth (contains 
several trees over 40" dbh per acre). A recent 
report published by The Wilderness Society 
found that the FS had, through inconsistent 
definitions and old data (disregarding recent 
logging), overestimated existing old growth 
by as much as 125%. Furthermore, most of 
what’s left is high elevation and/or heavily 
fragmented. The Wilderness Society report 
estimated a total of 1.2 million acres of old 
growth on the 6 National Forests in the 
Pacific Northwest that contain the bulk of 
the remaining stands. Most of this is frag- 
mented beyond usefulness as old growth 
habitat. 

In a 1988 appropriations bill, Con- 
gress instructed the Forest Service to find its 
old growth. But we won't have the benefit of 
that information for a couple years, and our 
protection efforts must happen now. To 
maintain a viable ancient forest ecosystem 
will require more than just saving the majes- 
tic big trees; we must save all unfragmented 
mature stands, and restore those degraded, 
to achieve a matrix of habitat capable of 
supporting populations of old growth de- 
pendent species in perpetuity. This will be 
difficult, not knowing where the forest 
stands are. 

THE LAWYERS TAKE OVER 

A turning point in the old growth 
struggle was when the Sierra Club Legal 
Defense Fund (SCLDF) opened a Seattle of- 
fice in 1987. Volumes could be written on 
recent effective litigation, but I'll describe 
only those suits now pending. 

When the Fish and Wildlife Service 
refused to list the Spotted Owi as Threatened 
or Endangered, two things happened: 
SCLDF filed suit against the FWS; and Con- 
gress's General Accounting Office, at the 
request of a House committee, opened an 
investigation of the agency. 

In November of 1988, Judge Tho- 
mas Zilly, a Reagan appointee to the Seattle 
Circuit Court, ruled that the FWS had been 
"arbitrary and capricious" in their decision 
to not list the species. No biologist — includ- 
continued on page 5 
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Stella Reed sits locked to a front-end loader at the site of a proposed pumice mine in the Jeme 2 Mountains, NM. See page 20 for details. 

THE JEMEZ: A Fragmented Jewel 
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ED ABBEY TO EARTH FIRST! 


EARTH FIRST! 
Beltane Edition 


Mabon 1983 

The undersigned deeply regrets that he 
cannot be here in the flesh — or what there 
is left of it. Pressing moral obligations and 
inescapable spiritual duties require my 
physical presence elsewhere — namely, 
floating down a river with some old cronies 
and a few dozen cases of beer in a godawful 
place called Desolation Canyon, Utah. Re- 
joice that you are here instead, under the 
blazing sun (or drenching rain) of the fair- 
grounds in Salt Lake City, Shithead Capital 
of the Inter-Mountain West. Although my 
feet, head, belly, etc., are out yonder, my 
heart is here with all of you posie-sniffers, 
toadstool worshippers, eco-freaks, earth- 
lovers, anti-nuke hardheads, environmental 
blowflies, FBI agents, innocent onlookers, 
Mothers for Peace and Winos for Ecology. 
You are the new salt of the Earth. 

I am with you in spirit, whatever that 
means. And it does mean something. It 
means first of all that 1 wish to salute every- 
one who took part in the recent EF! road- 
blocking operations in the Kalmiopsis wil- 
derness of Oregon. You are heroines and 
heroes and no praise for your courage, dar- 
ing, and irrepressible good-will can express 
the admiration that we feel. I would like to 
name names, read the entire roll of honor, 
and if it were not for fear of overlooking 
somebody, 1 would do so. But you know 
who you are, and your pride in what you 
have accomplished should fill your hearts 
with a golden glow for the rest of your lives. 

It is not enough to write letters to Con- 
gressmen, deliver sermons, make speeches, 
or write books. The West we love is under 


violent attack; the Earth that sustains us is 
being destroyed. Words alone will not save 
our country or ourselves. We need more 
heroes and more heroines — about a million 
of them. One brave deed, performed in an 
honorable manner and for a life-defending 
cause, is worth a thousand books. At some 
point we must draw a line across the ground 
of our home and our being, drive a spear into 
the land, and say to the bulldozers, earth- 
movers, government and corporations, thus 
far and no farther. If we do not we shall later 
feel, instead of pride, the regret of Thoreau, 
that good but overly-bookish man, who 
wrote, near the end of his life, "If I repent of 
anything it is likely to be my good behavior. 
What demon possessed me that I behaved so 
well?" 

Yes, we must continue to talk with one 
another and with our fellow citizens. We 
must continue to take part in political ac- 
tion, to reason with our adversaries, to think 
and meditate and develop a philosophy that 
gives moral justification to what we believe. 
But we must also be prepared to put our 
bodies on the line. Philosophy without 
action is the ruin of the soul. 

We must stand up, speak out, talk back 
— and when necessary, fight back. The great 
powers ranged against us — industrial, gov- 
ernmental, military — may seem omnipo- 
tent. But they are not. If enough of us resist, 
fiercely enough and for long enough, the 
huge concrete wall of the Corporate State 
will begin to crack. Its dams are already 
beginning to crack — the very bedrock 
beneath them is crumbling — and someday 
soon, if the river of the water of life contin- 


ues to flow, the State's dams will go down 
like dominos. 

Concrete and asphalt and iron are 
heavy, oh, so terribly massive and heavy — 
but water is stronger, grass is stronger. So 
long as the light of the sun continues to 
shine, the green tough grass of life will 
continue to grow and to break through the 
dead heavy static oppressive barriers of the 
industrial prison-house. If we are on the side 
of life then life is on our side. And if we are 
wrong we might as well get down on our 
knees and crawl into our little separate cells 
in the Beehive Society of the Technological 
Superstate. But we are not wrong the grass 
will overcome the cement. The continuity is 
all. 

Meanwhile, a final homily: Let's keep 
our bodies strong and enjoy the world. Eat 
more crunchy granola. Climb those moun- 
tains, run those rivers, explore those forests, 
investigate those deserts, love the sun and 
the moon and the stars and we will outlive 
our enemies, we will piss on their graves, and 
we will love and nurture and who knows — 
even marry their children. 

Turn on, tune in, take over. Let's keep 
our minds, our senses and our common 
sense strong also. Who's in charge here? 
We’re all in charge: every man his own guru, 
every woman her own gurette. Who is our 
leader? We are all leaders. What is our 
program? Earth first, life first; power and 
profits and domination last. 

Down with Empire! Up with Spring! We 
stand for what we stand on! 

I thank you, partners. 

— Ed Abbey 
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A VIEW OF THE VORTEX 


Many readers have told us that 40 
pages of Earth First! is the maximum they 
can stomach. Nonetheless, we have made 
this a 44 page issue, confident that the extra 
four pages devoted to Ed Abbey will be well 
received even by those inclined toward 
sloth. 

Articles in this issue meriting special ■ 
mention are too many to mention. So I 
won’t. I will, however, recommend the 
letter to SFB bv Lvnn lacohs and the anony- 
mous essa y in Ned Ludd. JLynn and Anon 
express vie ws l ikely to become ThoTe~coT 57* 
rfiori as~ conventional efforts to save e cosys- 
tems seem increasin gly futile, and asYTivil 
cTTarfhelsafeTncreasingly blocked by coipo- 
f atloir s"antf , tati ited-bya hti-abor8on_'&nat- 

ics._ Perhaps, as the two Imply, it is time to 
start stre ssing the need for frequent mon- 

neert f<3j ftjonEey wren chers To~be cautiou s.. 
Tactical monkeywrenching may In some 
situations be as appropriate as strategic 
monkeywrenching. Perhaps it is time for 
activists to speak openly (though vaguely 
and prudently) about ecodefense rather 
than talking about it in furtive tones as 


though it were morally dubious. Maybe 
monkeywrenching needs to be made fash- 
ionable, so that Outside magazine will cease 
displaying muscular biathletes engaging in 
remarkably useless feats of physical prowess 
and instead display muscular mon- 
keywrenchers showing their ability to, say, 
demolish an ORV with a sledgehammer in 
90 seconds or desurvey a-mile of road work 
in under 6 minutes. Perhaps EF! should be 
printing stories not about more mundane 
banner hangings but about the surreptitious 
exploits of roving bands of ecoteurs. On the 
West Coast, a few bands of this type seem to 
be afoot; but most parts of the country lack 
anything approaching guerrilla squads of 
ecodefenders in the tradition of the fictional 
(ostensibly) Monkey Wrench Gang and the 
real Eco-Raiders (active in Tucson in the 60s, 
until their leader was jailed after leasing a 
thumbprint on an incriminating postage 
stamp). The discussion on these issues 
generated by the aforementioned writings 
will be valuable for the movement. Consen- 
sus on these matters, of course, is not to be 
expected in Earth First! Indeed, to adapt the 
immortal words of Mitch Freedman, one of 


EFPs strengths is that it is both nebulous and 
multifaceted. 

Along with Mitch and the usual 
West Coast rowdies, New York EFIers are 
prominent in this issue. New York may soon 
become an EF: stronghold, in fact, so prom- 
ising are the incipient EF! groups there that 
Kris, her hus-band Les, and I have decided to 
move to lipstate NY and open a new EF! 
journal office. If plans materialize, after our 
August issue, you will be able to send ail EF! 
correspondence and orders to one (1!) ad- 
dress, in Canton, NY. Dale and Z will remain 
in the Tucson office and will continue to 
mail the paper and merchandise from here. 

Our schedule will be abnormal for a 
spell. The RRR falls around the normal date 
for our Litha issue, so we'll delay that issue 
until after the fun, aiming to mail it by July 
5. 

Last issue we promised articles in 
this issue on Coors "Beer" by Tom Skeele, 
Wolf Action Group coordinator, and on the 
new EF!/Rainforest Action Network tropical 
timber campaign by Mike Roselle. Both Tom 
and Mike had to postpone their articles, 
however, so that they might be nearer their 
constituents: Tom has relocated to Mon- 
tana; Mike has flown to Malaysia. Mike will 
later report on the rainforest conference 
there. 

This issue even more than most, 
leaves unsung the brave deeds of manv ac- 
tivists. The recent actions on behaif of old 
growth forests in the Northwest and South- 
west are too manv to recount. So as you read 
the articles on Mt. Graham Breitenbush, 
Humboldt County and othei areas under 
attack, realize that such stalwarts as Jean 
Ravine, Dwight Metzger, Karen Wood and 
Darryl Cherney are creating conservation 
history, and their groups need your help to 
continue doing so. 

— lohn Davis 


Please send any newspaper clip- 
pings mentioning Earth First! or deal- 
ing with subjects of interests to us at 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clip- 
pings about monkeywrenching of 
any kind would also be appreciated. 
Thank you! 



Leo Hund becomes one with the Earth in the Breitenbush blockade. See page 6 for details. 
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Dear Comrades, 

Amidst the mourning and merry-wak- 
ing, we make this warning: 

The Biotic Baking Brigade of iMirth 
First! first formed with the intention, among 
others, of delivering a lovely refried-bean pie 
unto the venerated visage of the late la- 
mented author. However, he has since 
slipped our slapstick and is beyond the range 
of even more accurate pieflingers than the 
Relentless Fanatic. Heaven and Hell alike 
may turn him back at the border but the 
Earth will digest him as it does all. The frijole 
torte remains. It waits for the face of bigotry 
and fascism to show itself again, or for the 
crassest eulogist to the “anarchist" who 
loved borders. Nopale Ed knows no limits 
now. Neither do we. 

Simply, 

— Simon "Chico" Zapotes & BBB, 
jMirth First! 



Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear EF! 

Ed was the writer, not me. But I feel the 
need to express my gratitude to Ed as an 
EF!er. His support of the movement was 
invaluable. When I lived in Prescott, Ed 
came to do a reading for our group to raise 
money. We were fighting the Freddies and 
needed to draw the public into the process. 
He turned out a huge crowd, would not even 
accept gas money, and did a great reading - 
- while feeling lousy with the flu, we later 
learned. Ed was totally committed to EF!, not 
only through his words. He did actions for 
EF! He put himself on the front line. 

I have another tribute to make. I liked 
Clarke Abbey as soon as we exchanged hel- 
los. My guess is that Clarke's love and 
support contributed heavily to the creation 
of the "Fat Masterpiece" (Fool's Progress), 
which was condensed from about 1500 
pages. A long slow process since Ed did not 
use modem "compiicators.” He plunked out 
every word on an old manual typewriter. A 
iabor of love. From botn Ed and Clarke. 

To both Ed and Clarke - we’re eternally 
grateful. 

-Nancy Zierenberg 

Dear Editor: 

I must set the record straight. I did not 
write the letter to "Merde-Mind" published 
in your March 21, 1989 edition of Earth 
First! This letter is not correct nor does it 
reflect how I feel about your membership. It 
appears this letter was a cruel joke on you, 
your readers, and me. 

It was wrong for the real authors to sub- 
mit their personal beliefs under someone 
else 's name, it was irresponsible that you did 
not verify that the letter was genuine. 

— George M. Constantino, Malheur 
National Wildlife Refuge 

Dear Shit fer Brains, 

In Eostar SFB, Violet Martinez vehe- 
mently condemns the arson burning of the 
Dixon, CA, livestock auction building. At 
first glance, her letter seemed a sensible re- 
sponse to a senseless act. Upon closer in- 
spection, I don’t think so. Violet's defense of 
livestock producers has to make one ques- 
tion her priorities. 

She argues that the sheep and hog pro- 
ducers who sell animals at the Dixon Auc- 
tion run are jus' small-time, ma-and-pa 
operations. This jus' ain't so. Families may 
own most of them, but they are not harm- 
less, folksy little enterprises. The environ- 
mental damage they do is extensive. 

She infers that small producers neces- 
sarily cause a small amount of environ- 
mental damage. Consideration of historic 
China, Mexico, Italy, or Mississippi should 
dispel this myth. Whether people own a 
livestoc k corporatio~h or those same peopTe 
own tarms and ranches individually, the en- 
vironmental damage per unit of food is gen - 
erally similar. 

VtoteTalio states that the Dixon Auc- 
tion sells primarily sheep and hogs, which 
don't graze public lands. According to a 
source in Sacramento, the Dixon Auction 
sells some sheep and cattle from BLM and 
Forest Service lands in northern California. 

Violet seems to infer here that a mon- 
keywrenching target must have some publi c 
l ands connection to be appropriat e. Shit^ 
half the world is privately owned, and this 
includes the Earth's most biologically im- 
portant lands. B enet m tne sanctify of pr i- 
vate propertyis an invention by those who 
cont rol and overexploit it tor personal gain. 
Tool Tal Central America, or California. 

Indeed, California' s private rangelands 
are the most abused of all ranched lands in 
the US, public or private. Even the US Soil 
conservation Service says that 46% of Cali- 
fornia's private rangelands are in poor con- 
dition. Of the 50 states, Idaho is second with 
29% of its private lands rated as being in 
poor condition. 

Violet claims, “We need to support 
small farmers and owners of rangeland in 
California to help them resist the pressure 
for development." This is a standard song 
ind dance of public welfare ranchers. How 
bng shall we subsidize them before they sell 



out? The y usually s el l out to larger agricul- 
tural interests, not develope rs, anyway . 

Further, the bigger farming and ranch- 
ing concerns are selling far more land to "the 
developers" than are the smaller. Should we 
support them, too? And the timber compa- 
nies? And the oil and mineral corporations? 
And the thousands of small-time miners 
with patented claims. . .? 

Though we live in a growth-crazed sys- 
tem, it nevertheless necessarily relies largely 
on the principle of supply and demand. 
Whatever amounts of pork and lard the 
public demands, there will be that corre- 
sponding acreage in pig farms, somewhere. 
And, a certain level of growth will generate 
a certain level of development. Develop- 
ment stifled in one area i n variably p ops up. 

i n another. 

“ HTtTtfhclerTving monster isn't develop - 
ment. but human population growth to- 
ge ther with unnatural modes of wasteful — - 
fating , /i-rom these, all destructive human 
activities stem, including development, 
farming, and livestock raising. Farming and 
ranching are manifestations of humans' 
historic drive to conquer, acquire, and ex- 
pand. In other words, farming and ranching 
are not alternatives to dev< 
d ftions to developmenT 

Even while we oppose all new develop- 
ment, we must continue to ask the question: 
What kind of development will occur and 
where? I'd rather see a desolate sheep pas- 
ture filled with houses than a more natural 
area so filled. But, who says we have t o . 
accept one or the other? - 

Of course, from a stock animal's view- 
point, burning the Dixon Auction building 
was a fine action. Undoubtedly, the animals 
sold there were mistreated, during, before, 
and after the auctions. Granted, Violet's 
"puppy-lovers" are enough to drive one to 
pull wings off flies, but I get just as tired of 
people displaying their machismo(a), their 
"non-wimpyness," by callously accepting 
animal suffering so long as no wild carni- 
vores are the victims. 

All this is not to suggest that I consider 
the Dixon livestock auction building a high- 
priority monkeywrenching target. And, far 
be it from me to advocate anything illegal. 
Yet, consider the statement of Myron Open- 
shaw, president of the California Cattle- 
men's Association, in response to the burn- 
ing of the auction building and vandalism of 
CCA headquarters in Sacramento: "We 
condemn criminal activities of radical envi- 
ronmental terrorists in groups like Earth 
First! Property destruction is a criminal 
offense, and we hope these people are appre- 
hended. Cattlemen are the true environ- 
mentalists and stewards of the land. Prop- 
erly managed grazing practices help wildlife. 

tt 

If you believe this crap, you may also 
accept Violet's lame arguments for giving 
ecotage against feral horses high priority. 
She claims feral horses_ and burros do 
"immense damage" inThe Great Basin and 
Mojave Desert. Compared to that done by 
cattle and sheep, it's piddly shit. S he claims 
horses and burros "range higher and further 
from water than cattle and thus are much 
more destructive of wildlife habitats." In 
reality, their wandering and herding nature, 
eating and other habits make horses and 
burros less destructive, head for head, than 
cattle. The riparian areas around which 
cattle — far more than horses — concentrate 
are the most biologically rich yet fragile 
habitats in the arid West. 

She claims, "Feral horses are every bit as 
weedy and foreign to sagebrush country as 
are cattle." Wrong again. Horses actually 
e volved in North America ltncluding _sage-' 
brush country, which was more grass than 
s agebrush until d omestic stock were intro-. 
d uced) and disappeared only 8WX) years ago. 

— possibly at the hands of humans. Cattle 
are exotics in North America. There were an 
e stimated 2 - 7 million feral horses in Nortff ~ 
A merica 200 years ago, and, together with 
perhaps 60 million Buffalo. 5 million Elk, 5 
billion Prairie Dogs, etc., they did far less 




damage than domes tic stock do_nQW. To- 
day, there are less than 30,000 feral horses in 
the West. 

Curiously, in her entire letter Violet has 
not an ill word for livestock overgrazing or 
range management. In the long-standing 
tradition of ranchers killing forage competi- 
tors to make room for more domestic stock, 
Violet advises readers to poison feral horses 
at water holes. I, too, advocate removal of 
feral horses and burros from the West's natu- 
ral areas, but not before domestic cattle and 
sheep. 

If you think the grazing industry needs 
yet another helping hand, follow violet's ad- 
vice. If you're looking for a more "honest 
ecotage target," consider the grazing indus- 
try. 


Dear Earth First! 

About a year ago i was defending deep 
ecology at the first Florida Green confer- 
ence, and I was challenged by Ynestra King 
as to why I had never voiced my criticism of 
positions expressed in the EF! Journal that 
differed markedly from my own. My answer 
to her was that 1 had never felt the need of 
doing so, since all the fine diversity of opin- 
ion generally reflected fundamental convic- 
tions that I shared. Occasional crudities in 
the interest of humor are fine by me, and I 
somehow managed to tolerate Edward Ab- 
bey's sexism; and while I would not have 
taken the same stand for which Dave Fore- 
man has been so widely condemned, 1 am so 
convinced of the centrality of the popula- 
tion issue in the problems we face that I have 
to admire his guts in dealing with it head on, 
something that too many leftists are afraid 
to do. 

Over the course of the year, however, I 
have noticed certain trends that trouble me 
greatly, and I've decided I do have to speak 
out this time. My commitment to the Earth 
is both ecocentric and biocentric — in the 
end, I believe these attitudes are congruent. 
Meaning, I will fight to defend the bio- 
sphere, each component species, and indi- 
viduals of those species all out of a profound 
respect for life, as a phenomenon we all 
share. I see life in balance as the goal we 
should aim for, and part of what that goal 
entails is a future reduction in the human 
population and in the populations of certain 
domesticated species which humans have 
unwisely expanded. 

At the same time, however, I respect the 
lives of those individual organisms that are 
unwitting members of unsustainably large 
or inappropriately placed populations, from 
our own human societies to, yes, even the 
cattle on our public lands. Responsible solu- 
tions to our problems are going to be the 
result of intelligent human decisions to 
reduce these populations — including not 
only the elimination of welfare ranching but 
perhaps, someday, the phasing out of do- 
mesticated animals for human consump- 
tion altogether and their replacement on the 
lands they presently occupy by enhanced 
wildlife populations. Advocating wanton 
destruction of these creatures, however, 
such as the letter in the most recent Journal 
promoting the killing of wild horses (the 
horses ? When the ranchers themselves hate 
them for competing with their profits and 
have already taken their numbers down to a 
few tens of thousands, while the cattle 
number in the millions? I don't deny horses 
may do damage in some places, and this 
should be prevented, but 1 recall an article by 
Craig Downer, in the Journal some years ago, 
in defense of wild horses; they were here for 
much of their evolutionary history, and 
they are living free — no wonder the ranch- 
ers hate them so much!) is a betrayal of the 
deepest value that I hold. Would those who 
propose the shooting or poisoning of horses, 
cattle, or whatever nonhuman species they 
choose to target advocate such an expedient 
solution for the problem of human over- 
population? If not, then their position is, 
ultimately, anthropocentric; if so, then it's 
simply barbaric. 


Lynn Jacobs, Tucson’ AZ" — 


• My understanding of "ecotage" Is that 
it is a strategy of disabling the nonliving ma- 
chinery of destruction — to buy some time 
until humans carrying out bad decisions 
with it can be reeducated — while conscien- 
tiously refraining from doing harm to living 
things, human or nonhuman. If "ecotage" 
comes to mean violent assault on life, then 
count me out. 

— Ronnie Hawkins, Gainesville, FL 


Dear Shit, 

All taxpaying Earth Firstiers should be 
outraged at how the federal government is 
spending their money at Glen Canyon 
Damn. In the top room of the visitors' 
building six video cameras have been in- 
stalled. Two of them have infra-red. They 
operate 24 hours a day and photograph 360 
degrees. 

— Floyd Flood 


Dear SFB, 

As a frequent contributor to EF!, I some- 
times receive postcards from someone called 
John Davis who apologizes for his "heavy 
editing" of my most recent masterpiece. 
Outrage yields to fear as I worry for weeks 
until the next issue of EF! reveals how much 
"heavy" weighs. When I receive the Journal, 
as 1 did yesterday, outrage and fear become 
admiration and awe. You've done it again; 
John (whoever you are). You edited my 
gobbledy-gook and, lo and behold, it is a 
masterpiece (at least my mom thinks so)! 

Seriously, folks, John Davis is a superb 
editor. If 1 ever write another book, I hope 1 
can con John to edit it. Now, if only he'd eat 
raw meat. . . (he'll probably edit this last 
sentence), 

—Jamie Sayen 


ear EF! 

Dana Lyons' piece "Environmentalist 
& Big Game Hunter Consider Alliance” was 
a breath of fresh air. There are many people 
who hunt and eat what they kill who believe 
in deep ecology. You would be wise to tap 
into that source of support. We need all the 
\ allies we can get. You do not have to be a 
\ vegetarian to believe "no compromise in 
I defense of Mother Earth!" Slob hunters are 
/ detested by the serious environmentalists 
j among hunters. Most important was the 
) point that habitat loss is the prime cause of 
/ diminishing wildlife, not someone who 
harvests a deer, butchers and eats it, tans the 
i hide, carves the antlers, etc. 

\ — E. King, Berkeley, CA 


Dear SFB: 

I am as distressed at what happened to 
Friends of the Earth as anyone. Yet I was 
considerably troubled by the essay by Hun- 
gry Coyote in the December issue: "The Cor- 
porate Takeover of Friends of the Earth — 
The Dream Is Over." The location of Coy- 
ote's heart is not at issue. Journalism, fair- 
ness, logic, and truth are. 

Let me tick off some of the problems 
with the piece. 

— "[Brower] led the Sierra Club's evolu- 
tion from a genteel social club of 2000 hikers. 
. ." Gentility is in the eye of the beholder. 
The club's membership stood at about 7700 
when Dave took over. 

— "Brower's improbable choice [for a] 
successor, Edwin Matthews, a Manhattan 
corporate lawyer . . . with Coudert Brothers. 
. ." Ed Matthews was anything but an im- 
probable choice, and he practiced law in 
Paris, not New York. Brower and Matthews 
had been friends and cooperators since the 
'60s, when they worked together to block 
construction of a restaurant in Central Park. 
Matthews had sparked the creation of FOE 
affiliate groups in France, England, and 
Sweden in the early '70s. He had always 
been a leading candidate to replace Dave 
when the day finally came. That his tenure 
ended in failure and he eventually turned 
against his former mentor doesn’t change 
what went before. 

— "In 1980, Brower yielded to the Mat- 
thews-led board faction and acquiesced to 
the appointment of former Capitol Hill 
lobbyists as FOE’s administrators." Acqui- 
esced is hardly accurate. The man who 
succeeded Edwin Matthews as FOE presi- 
dent was Rafe Pomerance, nominated by 
Brower himself. 

— There are other trivial mistakes, not 
worth mentioning. Coyote does mislead 
readers by neglecting to report that through- 
out the '80s, FOE carried a large and growing 
debt, owed to members and various suppli- 
ers. Who was responsible for generating the 
debt, and how to extricate the organization 
from it, were topics that ate up hours of 
debate. 1 mention it because the main rea- 
son for the final laying-off of so many staff 
was ostensibly a need to pare back the 
budget. Political struggles went hand in 
hand with these debates, but the debt was 
real. Still is, for all I know. 

In general, the piece is flawed by quotes 
that are attributed only erratically, by using 
only secondary sources (as near as l have 
continued on page 4 
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Letters . . . 

continued from page 3 

been able to determine, el Coyote didn't 
actually interview anyone but relied on 
published accounts). It also gets into murky 
waters when it speculates on the motives of 
Edwin Matthews and his employer. If Coy- 
ote can prove his allegations, let him; innu- 
endo and ad hominem attacks have no place 
in print. 

As a life member and long-time em- 
ployee of Friends of the Earth I remain dis- 
tressed at the coup that drove Dave Brower 
and the rest of us out of the organization. 1 
wish the organization well in its attempts at 
revitalization by way of a merger with th e 
Environm ental Policy Institute a nd the 
Obeanic society. 

' As ajoumalist, I find the article at hand 
terribly irresponsible. 

Coyote's reason for remaining anony- 
mous, by the w ay, is ho rseshit. 
x — T oTHTufner 

Threw riter worked for David Brewer from 
1968-69 at the Sierra Club, got fired, then 
worked at Friends of the Earth from i 969 to 
1 986. He is currently staff writer for the Sierra 
Club Legal Defense Fund in San Francisco. 

Dear Shit fer Brains, 

Been gazing at the ol’ directory, and 
noticin' that there ain't much room left, and 
so been ponderin' what we talked ‘bout 
some time back, that is, doing something 
different with the directory. Let me toss a 
couple'a ideas 'round. How 'bout if we just 
carry updates on a regular basis, then twice 
a year carry the whole shebang? In such 
case, let's say the equinox issues, spring and 
fall, would carry the full directory. The fall 
issue would be the cull issue, and those that 
notified me between rendezvous time and 
September First! (say, how 'bout a new 
calendar action group, the Calendar Radical 
Action Project, [CRAP]?) would be listed. 
Then each of the next three issues would just 
carry the new or added listings. People look- 
ing for a specific address would be advised in 
the heading to check the last complete list- 
ing, or contact me, preferably by postcard. 

The other Idea is to run more info on a 
line. There's a hell of a lot of wasted space on 
the directory page. If anyone has prefer- 
ences on a mode of operation, let me know. 
Hope we can jog some alcohol-paralyzed 
brain cells loose in folks who will come up 


Dear Feces For Frontal Lobes: 

I OBJECT to you giving valuable space 
to that life-hating Tom Stoddard on a regular 
basis. Those who read EF! are likely to be the 
convinced so far as ZPG and birth control are 
concerned. Those who need to hear that 
message are unlikely to read, or read English, 
or read EF! 

What is invaluable about EF! are your 
excellent pieces on environmental 
struggles, with addresses we can write to. 
Half-assed "philosophy” a la Stoddard we do 
not need. 

I am most concerned that EF! has been 
unable to find a source of recycled paper. 
No, I DON'T want it to be $30 a year! I 
couldn't afford it and 1 know many others 
could not. 

1 am very aware of paper use, since I am 
a composer and writer by trade and hence a 
big user of paper. Let me urge you, BEG you, 
to do a MAJOR article SOON, not only on 
paper RECYCLING but also on POSSIBLE 
ALTERNATE METHODS OF PAPER MANU- 
FACTURE. It is insane to be making paper 
out of trees when it can be made of any vege- 
table fiber — rice, flax, etc. I understand that 
in Cuba they make it from the bagasse, the 
inedible detritus from sugar cane. 

This raises questions of land use and the 
retooling of machinery — and things like 
the use of toilet paper (not to mention sani- 
tary napkins and throwaway diapers). In the 
Muslim world they wash instead of using 
paper - which is probably more sanitary. 

These are questions of enormous 
changes — and I'd much rather see them 
raised than read Stoddard's ravings. 

I'd like to see a discussion about FAX. I 
understand the transmission is very low 
power use. Perhaps, in the long run, FAX 
would be more energy-efficient to transport 
mail. I don't know — but let's have a 
discussion in EF! 

— Joanne Forman, Ranchos de Taos, 
NM 

Dear Editor, 

The ‘Human Horde' column by Tom 
Stoddard in the Eostar edition was an over- 
due class act on the subject. The single item 
which manages to have both the highest 
level of negative impact on the environment 
and the lowest level of attention in 'The En- 
vironmental Movement' is overpopulation. 

It is also the area where many ‘environ- 
mentally aware' people are most open to 
charges of hypocrisy. There are many of 
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l ot her ide as. 

(— BobKaspar, MadisonTWI 


these people in the awkward position of 
having to profess a desperate need for world- 
wide population control and then having to 
defend their own irresponsible reproductive 
habits. It’s a bit like claiming to be a pacifist 
and then being discovered to be a closet 
hunter. 

The planet is grossly overpopulated 
now . All other global problems — environ- 
mental, political, and otherwise — can be 
resolved or significantly ameliorated by just 
reducing the population. (Reducing the rate 
of growth is not enough.) This is true even 
if we ate so stupid as to take no other action 
regarding environmental issues. 

The first change which must occur, and 
the one that has the most resistance to 
change, is that we must dismantle the social 
and religious justifications now in place 
which encourage our acting on the primal 
drive to reproduce. Irresponsible reproduc- 
tive behavior (and this is any more than one 
child per couple for the lifetimes of each 
member of that couple 1 requires at mini- 
mum the same level of religious, social, and 
legal sanctions that we now accept, and 
indeed demand, to control the equally pri- 
mal drives of irresponsible sexual and ag- 
gressive behavior. 

At present we don't even have sanc- 
tions against irresponsible reproduction as 
strict as we have against irresponsible driv- 
ing, even though in the long run irrespon- 
sible reproduction can kill the entire planet, 
not just a few folks on the L.A. freeways. 

In addition to the need for religious, so- 
cial, and legal sanctions against irrespon- 
sible reproduction, here are a few more 
'modest proposals' to reduce the global 
population: All governments must finan- 
cially reward all those who remain childless, 
or have at most, one child; and penalize 
those who do not. Rewards could include 
cash, land, tax breaks, etc., with the highest 
reward level going to those who voluntarily 
get sterilized and adopt children in need. 
Penalties could include higher taxes and the 
withholding of any government support for 
more than one child (except in the case of 
adoption). In extreme cases of 
irresponsibility, both parties involved 
would undergo mandatory sterilization. It is 
absurd to be able to legally remove a child 
from irresponsible parents, while not being 
legally able to prevent those people from 
becoming parents again. And, of course, all 
contraceptive measures should be free and 
readily available to ali ages. 

We claim to value the human being as 
the highest manifestation of life, but noth- 
ing that is over abundant is ever valued 
highly for long. If diamonds were as com- 
mon as gravel, we would use them to line the 
leach fields of our septic tanks. So it is now 
with people. There are simply too many of 
us, for us to be diamonds. 

1 don't think enough of us on the planet 
are evolved or altruistic enough to make 
these choices and to accept the responsibil- 
ity we have for the future of the planet. This, 
depressingly enough, may be the pinnacle 
of human evolution. Our only real hope 
may be that we will be visited by a benign 
race of aliens who are kind enough to put 
something in the water that makes everyone 
on the planet sterile for alternating twenty 
year cycles. (Any EF! biotechies out there on 
the ‘Active Duty' roster?) 

— Evan Stallcup, Flagstaff, AZ 

Dear manure for cranial matter, 

A lot has been alluded to in your mag 
about ditching technology and reducing 
consumerism so 1 thought you might like a 
few personally tried methods. Ditch your 
car — a monster of toxic metal and plastic. 
So you can’t get to your job? Quit. You'll 
stay more in touch with your immediate 
biosphere and the poverty will keep the 
consumer addictions in check. In the city, 
squat, dumpster dive your food, clothes, 
everything! Trade your stereo for an instru- 
ment and make music. In the country, 
garden. Throw out your CFC laden fridge 
and dig a hole for carrots potatoes apples. 
Dry food. Can. Homebrew beer and wine. 
Homeschool. Home doctor. When you 
have to birth, home birth. Trade power tools 
for handtools and do some quaint craft for 
rich yuppies. 

Without electricity you feel the sea- 
sons, taste the seasons and community 
supplants video fix. Not having a car when 
you live in the woods forces you to do all of 
the above. 

We need technology as much as we 
need bigger oil spills. The choice is ours to 
make. 

— Thatguy Yoonoe, Myra, W. Virginia 
To the Editors: 

In reaction to Exxon’s role in the recent 
oil spill, I decided to return my credit cards 
and to boycott its products. I am hoping 
that this might become a mass tactic. 

— Daniel N. Graham, Chapel Hill, NC 
Those wishing to send nasty letters, dead 
salmon, shredded Exxon credit cards, or Exxon 
boycott announcements should write to: Law- 


rence Rawl, Chairman, EXXON Corporation, 
1251 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10020 . 

Dear Shit for Brains, 

Regarding Dolores LaChapelle's article 
"No I’m Not an Eco-feminist: A Few Words 
in Defense of Men" (Eostar 1989), thanks for 
setting me straight. I thought that ecofem- 
inism was about recognizing and healing 
those nasty little connections between the 
oppression of the Earth and the oppression 
of women. Now I know, because you told 
me so, that eco-feminism is about out-com- 
peting the boys at eco-rape (you know — 
capitalism, etc...). I thought that feminism 
was about freeing women and men from 
sexual stereotyping so that we all had a 
chance to reach our potential — no matter 
what direction it led us. Now I know that 
feminists just want everyone to fit into the 
role of "mother-and-child." And thanks, 
Dolores, because now I know that since I am 
between the ages of 15 and 45 1 am incapable 
of making good decisions that affect the 
future of a group, or the planet. So don't 
expect me to come to any more of those 
boring organizational meetings for that big 
action, I'm too paranoid. . . 

Seriously, you may not like labeling, 
but it's obvious that when you read "femi- 
nist" a wall goes up in your brain and blocks 
your ability to fairly analyse what you are 
reading. Yes, like the environmental move- 
ment, the women's movement is very di- 
verse and some feminists are blindly focused 
on playing the Industrial Growth Society's 
games, but don’t throw out the whole 
movement on that account. After all, some 
people did manage to quit The Wilderness 
Society. Eco-feminists, a small part of femi- 
nism, are radically active in the vast effort to 
end the war against the Earth. We also 
understand that the oppression of women is 
directly related to that war. Raping women 
or forests, it’s all the same attitude in West- 
ern society. Eco-feminists aren't against 
men, we're against the exploitation of 
women and of the Earth. The dominant 
paradigm, which devalues the Earth and 
women, must be subverted and rebalanced 
with an infusion of traditionally "female" 
values, like nurturing and worrying about 
the physical and emotional health of the 
group (and of the planet). In fact, the expe- 
rience of parenthood may teach those val- 
ues to people, instead just of making women 
paranoid like you suggest. What you term 
paranoia is simply the parent's new aware- 
ness that they are responsible for more life 
than just their own — a very healthy basis 
for making decisions that affect the future, 
and one lacking in our society as shown by 
the rate of deforestation. 

Yes, Dolores, male and female energies 
and values need to be in balance, both in 
society and individually, but your article did 
not contribute in any constructive way to 
that end. Frankly, I found it to be incoherent 
nonsense that the editors should have had 
the sense to junk. 

With all due respect, 

— Jean Crawford, Albuquerque, NM 

Dear EF! Journal & Faith Walker: 

I was delighted to see the picture of Mt. 
Whitney and a jet in the Brigid Edition of 
our journal. This inappropriate use of wil- 
derness space needs publicity. 

When Ms. Walker appropriately came 
to the Ranger Station in Lone Pine I could 
have easily been the "Forest Ranger" she 
talked with. I hope I didn't sound uncaring, 
but if I did, it was born out of a feeling of 
frustration. 

This "jetting" has been going on for a 
number of years. If I had the power the 
public seems to think I have, Earth First! 
would not be needed. But telling only me 
about the problems will not get the word to 
the appropriate "authorities." 

1 do tell visitors to write the District 
Ranger. I do know that the letters are read 
and then when they also deal with another 
jurisdiction (in this case Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon NP) they are sent on. I do know 
SKNP keeps a tally of these reports and does 
let the bases (not just China Lake) know the 
public reactions. Unfortunately getting the 
pilot's name, picture and jet ID, to really 
name and nail the lawbreakers, is impos- 
sible. 

Why our District Ranger didn't re- 
spond, I don't know. He is one of the best 
DRs I've seen and is very concerned about 
wilderness impact and following the regula- 
tions that protect it from ourselves. 

There is nothing more I can do but sym- 
pathize and write my own letters. I sure the 
hell won't do any "Jet Spiking" or shoot it 
down because then I'd get 20+ Sierra Club- 
bers wanting to troop in to clean it up and 
impact the area more than the jets flying 
over! 

— Clark Trowell, Lone Pine, CA 

Dear Shit For Brains, 

I read with interest the article by Wild 
Rockies Earth First! in the Yule edition. 
Having grown-up in Billings (well thats not 


really true — never have grown-up) Anyway 
where was I. Having lived in Billings (not 
true again, no one really lives in Billings) 
Well at least having spent a lot of time in 
Billings Montana I would like to put in my 
two bits about Mr. Conrad Burns, Montana's 
new junior senator. Please never underesti- 
mate him. He's the God fearing Luthem 
that got the Yellowstone County Commis- 
sion meetings opened with a prayer. We all 
know the view of those God fearing politi- 
cians of this world! 

Mr. Bums most disturbing character 
flaw may be his very close ties to the live- 
stock industry. We're talking salavation on 
command. The "good old boys” in the 
grazing business have always paid his salary, 
so "he owes em." I’m sure Mr. Burns will 
start sucking-up the minute he hits old D.C. 
(As a matter of fact wasn't that our boy 
standing in front of the cameras the opening 
day of the new session with an opinion al- 
ready?) Let's watch this clown real close, he 
deserves it. 

One last plea. Since moving to north 
Idaho I've sort of lost track of any other Earth 
Firstiers so if you need a place to stay while 
traveling this way look me up. Always got 
lots of room and the coffee is always on. 

— Bill Bandel, 3245 Hwy. 95 N, Sand- 
point, ID 83864. 

Dear Shitfer - 

David Abram’s article on the NABC III 
congress in BC, Canada in the Samhain 88 
EF! Journal brought the event alive for me. 
His report reflected impressions of the gath- 
ering that I had received second-hand^ 

The part of the gathering which made 
the greatest impression on the attendees 
seemed to be the cultural side of the convo- 
cation: the music, the masks, the communi- 
cations between species. The actual business 
of the NABC III, rewording resolutions 
passed at previous congresses, did not seem 
to be the most inspirational part. 

I consider myself part of the bi- 
oregional movement (whatever it may be) 
and thoroughly endorse the idea of bi- 
oregions and all the cultural ramifications 
that idea implies, and I think David accu- 
rately caught a flaw in the congress chat 
reflects a problem in the bioregional move- 
ment as a whole. The last sentence of David’s 
piece reads: 

"While Earth First! does the urgent work of 
resistance, tossing monkeywrenches into the 
gears of the industrial juggernaut, bioregional- 
ists are beginning to work out, slowly and by an 

often bumbling process of trial and error, the 

ways we might begin to live once the megama- 
chine grinds to a halt." 

The idea that bioregional people are 
putting together a cultural framework, 
which will magically spring into manifesta- 
tion, fully developed and functioning, after 
the EFIers "stop the machine” is idealistic 
and unrealistic in the extreme and would 
create a false dichotomy between the work 
being done now to save the Earth and the de- 
veloping culture that will supersede mod- 
ern-day industrialism. However, there 
seems to be a sense in the bioregional move- 
ment that we have the leisure to take that 
route. 

Things just don't work like that. The 
bioregional culture of tomorrow, if there is 
to be one, is what is arising in the course of 
the actions of today. And the most impor- 
tant action today is saving habitat — wide 
expanses of uncontaminated land and water 
that are, first, the life support system for 
Gaia, our planet, and second, the basis for all 
life, wild and human, as it proceeds in its 
genetic evolution. 

As it was for the native cultures of Turtle 
Island, the land will be the basis of the new 
bioregional culture, if there is to be one, and 
relationships with other species are what 
will give the new culture depth and mean- 
ing. The Indians were defeated when their 
land was taken away, and we also must have 
land. The forms of the human culture to 
come will be determined by the new values 
and relationships that are being established 
in the course of today's actions to preserve 
and restore ecological communities. 

The idea of "bioregions" can be of great 
value in inspiring the process of change. Yet 
if we do not recognize that the actions we 
need to take today and the culture we will 
live with tomorrow are one and the same, we 
will doom the bioregional movement to 
irrelevancy ■» " death by diddling" — victims 
of our own mental masturbation. There is no 
place for an intellectual elite who remain 
aloof from the real action to "save them- 
selves" virgin-pure for "after the revolu- 
tion.” There is no "after the revolution." 
Mahatma Mohandas Gan3?n75ngwEo^eH- 
nitely was willing to get down and dirty, 
said, " Wp must be the change we wi sb-fd 
c reate. 

As bioregional people and deep ecolo- 
gists, we will be able to work more effectively 
if we temper our cultural theories in action 
and reinforce our action with cultural 
change. 

— David Wheeler, Katuah 
Province, Appalachia Bioregion 
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ing the agency’s own experts — had agreed 
with the decision to not list. The FWS has 
until May to reconsider. 

In February of this year, the GAO 
issued its report. It found that high level 
officials within the agency and Department 
of Interior had interfered with the listing 
process for the owl. The GAO also found 
that, in conflict with the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act, nonbiological considerations (read 
"political/economic") had factored into the 
decision to not list. This report contributed 
to the removal of Frank Dunkle, Director of 
FWS, in March. Ominously, James Cason, 
Bush's recent appointment to Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (overseeing the Forest 
Service), has been fingered by Rolf Wallen- 
strom — then-Regional Director of FWS — as 
one of the high Interior officials who applied 
pressure to not list the owl. 

It is now likely that the Spotted Owl 
will, come May, be listed at least as Threat- 
ened throughout its range, and Endangered 
in parts. Unfortunately, an actual recovery 
plan, which would protect habitat, is a long 
way off. 

LAWYERS PART II: 

TAKING CANDY FROM A BABY 

Back in 1984, National Wildlife Fed- 
eration appealed the Forest Service Regional 
Guide for Region 6. The appeal went all the 
way to then-Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Douglas McCleary (timber beast), who 
decided that the agency would have to do an 
environmental impact statement on the 
Spotted Owl, but that all other points in the 
appeal would be dropped. From that day on, 
the owl has taken all the heat for the old 
growth issue. 

In December of 1988, the FS Chief 
finally signed a Record of Decision on the 
Spotted Owl EIS. Immediately, everyone 
and their lawyer appealed the plan. (Appel- 
lants included the state of Washington; but 
in the political heat after the state's appeal, 
Governor Booth Gardner— a Weyerhaeuser 
heir — changed his tune to pro-jobs, and the 
state never filed suit to follow-up their ap- 
peal.) 

The Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture denied all appeals — in effect, forcing 
the owl issue into the courts. So, the indus- 
try filed suit in Portland — saying that the 
plan will have too big an economic impact 
and is based on insufficient understanding 
of the owl's biology. SCLDF filed in in 
Seattle, primarily basing its claims on NFMA 
violations — the plan would not provide for 
a viable population of owls. On February 17 
in Seattle, Justice William Dwyer heard 
motions for injunctions from both sides. 

Dwyer rejected the industry’s argu- 
ments that the plan should not be put into 
effect. The conservationists asked for an in- 
junction against the FS selling any more 
sales in Spotted Owl habitat until the suit 
could be resolved. Dwyer said he needed 
site-specific information, and wouldn't 
make a blanket ruling. 

Within a week, SCLDF presented the 
judge with some 140 sales in owl habitat. 
Dwyer issued a Temporary Restraining Or- 
der removing all these sales from the 
agency's timber program until the case is 
heard in June. 

SCLDF and others also have a suit 
against the BLM in Oregon, where that 
agency is destroying vast amounts of Spot- 
ted Owl habitat on revested O&C Railroad 
grant lands. This suit is based on restrictions 
in the Migratory Bird Act under which the 
owl is protected. 

These legal actions, coupled with the 
massive log exodus to Asia (discussed be- 
low), have shocked old growth dependent 
mills — many of which were already fated to 
suffer timber shortages sooner than they'll 
admit. Timber prices are now being bid up 


faster than in the late 1970s market boom. 
From mid March to mid April, log prices 
have nearly doubled. 

THE STATE LEVEL 

While all the above is occurring in 
the federal arena, the states also own and log 
forests, partially supporting school con- 
struction with the revenue. In Washington 
this has led to some interesting political 
dances. 

About 5% of Washington's owl habi- 
tat is on state (Department of Natural Re- 
sources [DNR]) land. A crucial chunk of this 
amount is on the state's Hoh-Clearwater 
Block on the west side of the Olympic Pen- 
insula. This area, ravaged by past decades of 
logging, is a critical habitat link between 
Olympic National Forest old growth to the 
north and south. 

The Washington Department of 
Wildlife has been in a trench war with the 
DNR over timber sales in owl habitat in this 
270,000 acre fragmented forest. The WDW 
Nongame Division is excellent on this issue; 
but the DNR, with its devious Commis- 
sioner, Brian Boyle, holds the cards. Even 
though Washington lists the species as 
endangered, the state has no endangered 
species act to give that designation teeth. 

Undoubtedly, before the battle is re- 
solved, some politicians on the national 
level will pose as old growth champions — 
and become popular doing so. The state 
governments of Washington and Oregon, 
however, being tied to the industry, will 
probably remain against the owl. 

Indeed, in March, the Washington 
Senate considered a bill that would force the 
DNR to immediately log all its old growth. 
This is, of course, logistically impossible, but 
a watered-down version of the bill did pass. 
State representatives sent mailings to their 
constituents pitting "owls against kids." 
These mailings actually publicized a demon- 
stration by loggers (which occurred in 
Olympia, and was countered by EFlers and 
others). 

The WDNR is dominated by timber 
beasts. Several DNR employees entered an 
anti-owl float in the July 4th parade last 
summer in Forks, the so-called "logging 
capital of the world." Washington EF! has 
protested the DNR several times. 

In Oregon, the state legislature has 
passed a ban on all whole log exports from 
state land. However, as trade is a constitu- 
tional issue, the US Congress must act to give 
the state authority to do this. Such an action 
has been initiated (see below). 

MOUNTING TENSION 

Amidst this fury, some have taken a 
pragmatic approach to stopping the logging 
holocaust. Spiking is rampant, but what is 
infuriating the loggers more is the equip- 
ment damage. In Whatcom County (west 
side of the North Cascades), several hundred 
thousand dollars of damage has occurred 
(several incidents) in recent months. Plum 
Creek (Burlington Northern) suffered con- 
siderable damage, supposedly near and on 
the weekend of the WEF! spring gathering. 

Most of the damage has been at 
prime target federal timber sales. Yet much 
has also occurred on private lands, second 
growth operations, even gypo log shows. 
The latter is the sort of non-strategic "van- 
dalism" that Ecodefense warns against; it 
comes with a cost. 

Washington loggers are livid. Log- 
gers have begun to organize here, as they 
had already in Montana and Oregon. In 
early April, 300 log trucks and several ranch- 
ers paraded through Omak (near last year's 
RRR site) against a lawsuit that has bound up 
most of the Okanogan National Forest cut 
and against monkeywrenching. The sheriff 
of Okanogan County, Jim Weed, appears to 
be using fear-of-EF! for his own political 


ends. 

Enforcement efforts have been re- 
doubled, if press statements are to be be- 
lieved. A vigilante trend is running through 
the logging community now. Lou Gold, in 
a recent appearance in Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest country, was greeted by 
scores of boisterous men in suspenders! 

Loggers attended a recent talk I gave 
to the Audubon Society in Bellingham. Co- 
incidentally, an article about the recent 
flurry of equipment damage ran in our local 
paper the day of my talk. I was quoted 
therein saying that monkeywrenchers 
aren’t bom, they are created by situations. 
The loggers didn't appreciate me blaming 
their forestry practices for the ecotage. 

Communication between loggers 
and environmentalists has broken down in 
the past month. Even people like Robert 
Pyle, author of the excellent book Winter- 
green, accustomed to good relations with 
neighbors in his small logging hometown in 
southwest Washington's Willapa Hills, have 
lately noticed relationships chilling. The 
sources of the tension are concerns about 
jobs, owls, spiking, and money, and loggers’ 
fear that they face hard times. 

The timber industry is eagerly aggra- 
vating this situation with propaganda cam- 
paigns in small communities. By directing 
their workers' eyes toward Spotted Owls and 
insensitive environmentalists, they're able 
to continue sneaking the last logs onto Asian 
ships. 

On a recent radio broadcast, a logger 
said, "The people at Hanford (a nuclear plant 
now being shut down) are engineers — they 
can be retrained. Loggers can't do anything 
else." This is a real problem, and one that the 
corporations have no interest in resolving. 
If we are not sensitive to it, any protection for 
old growth will be short-lived. 

LEGISLATIVE THREATS 

Though our eventual hope for saving 
the remaining ancient forest is through the 
US Congress, there also lies our greatest 
danger. The faster the Northwest pot boils, 
the more likely it is that Oregon's Senator 
Hatfield will cook up some law to exempt 
the Spotted Owl from the ESA, or circum- 
vent NFMA or NEPA (National Environ- 
mental Policy Act). 

Even if Hatfield does not enact some 
such diabolical scheme, and even if favor- 
able protection legislation passes, areas not 
contained in the bill will probably be des- 
tined for the mill. Unlike the Wilderness 
Bills, in which we've succeeded in getting 
"soft release" of areas not included (mean- 
ing that these places don't necessarily get 
cut; they must still be considered for wildlife 
and recreation value), a bill intended to 
finally put to rest the ancient forest issue will 
almost certainly contain "hard release" 
(read "clearcut'J language. 

The best way to combat both these 
threats (note that both come from the 
Northwest delegation) is to expand support 
for ancient forests nationally — even inter- 
nationally. Already it's a national issue, 
with coverage in Time, the New York Times, 
TV news, etc; but this support must be solidi- 
fied on the grassroots level. We need a 
national network of people ready to demand 
from their elected representatives the sup- 
port for or squashing of ancient forest legis- 
lation. 

• That is the purpose of the Ancient 
Forest Rescue Expedition. Our networking 
of informed grassroots people, coupled with 
similar work by Lou Gold and others, will 
help us control the meddling of hostile 
politicians. 

INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 

Ancient forest is implicitly an inter- 
national issue for two reasons. One is that 
Canada is destroying its old growth even 


faster than the US. The other is the exports 
issue. 

In British Columbia, Canada, be- 
cause of the absence of environmental laws 
and the industry bias of the present provin- 
cial government (the Forest Minister is from 
an industry coalition), the situation is bleak. 
The issue revolves around "hotspots,” spe- 
cific places where environmentalists, such 
as Western Canada Wilderness Committee, 
can focus public education efforts. 

Each of these places, including the 
Stein watershed, Carmanah Creek, Meares 
Island and Shelter Inlet (the latter two in 
Vancouver Island's Clayoquot Sound), is a 
story in itself. Most of them involve native 
land claims, because the laws relating to In- 
dians are far stronger than those on environ- 
ment. Though we can be optimistic about 
these specific battles, we're losing the gen- 
eral war in BC. 

In that province, 95% of the land is 
"Crown land" — meaning it is owned by the 
provincial government. Those lands that 
are forested are granted to huge corpora- 
tions in open-ended contracts called "tree 
farm licenses" (TFLs). The corporations, 
including MacMillan-Bloedel and New Zeal- 
and's massive Fletcher Challenger, then 
control the land, free. They cut the trees, 
then — in the few areas actually replanted — 
the province generally pays for replanting. 
In BC forests, there is a fine line between 
subsidization and corporate ownership of 
state. 

Already, over 1/5 of the province is in 
TFLs. The Forest Minister is trying to get the 
balance divided. A recent article in the 
Financial Times of Canada, the nation's larg- 
est financial paper, said the industry is fi- 
nally getting tough with tree huggers. This 
means multi-million dollar ad campaigns, 
and rampant government graft. It seems the 
industry fears changing times and attitudes 
and is trying to get its take before the reckon- 
ing. 

Both Canada and the US export 
whole (unprocessed) logs, but the North- 
west US exports a far higher proportion of its 
timber. Having a law limiting timber ex- 
ports to surplus — beyond mill capacity — 
timber, only about 3% of BC's cut goes 
abroad; and in early April the provincial 
government slapped a 100% tax on any 
whole log exports. In contrast, the North- 
west US exports some 7 billion board feet 
annually, much of it unprocessed. 

Washington state is the leader in 
wood exports. Some 40% of our cut goes to 
Asia. Timber exports are now a matter of 
much debate in Northwest politics. 

In 1988, Oregon Representative Pe- 
ter DeFazio and Washington Representative 
Don Bonker introduced legislation in the US 
House that would have allowed states to 
regulate exports. The bill didn't even get out 
of the committee that Bonker himself 
chaired. Moreover, Bonker lost a bid for the 
Senate, and now is gone. Yet between last 
year and this, the issue has so intensified 
that legislation is likely to pass soon. 

Such export restrictions, some say, 
would put more trees into American mills, 
reducing the jobs impact of old growth pro- 
tection. Whether the common ground rep- 
resented by export restrictions is real or 
imagined/ it may allow some interesting 
alliances to form. 

April 10 will be the West Coast-wide 
day of action against log exports. In Olym- 
pia, Washington, not only are Audubon 
Society members expected to take to the 
streets, but so too are millworkers and con- 
struction unions. 

A major coalition was being built in 
Olympia, involving even the Pulp and Paper 
Millworkers Union. But last week, appar- 
ently, copies of falsified "minutes," from a 
meeting of environmentalists that never 
happened, were mailed to the industry-type 
groups of this coalition. The minutes alleg- 
edly mentioned planned sabotage . As of this 
writing, some of the groups are withdrawing 
from the coalition — the industry's paper 
monkeywrenching has worked. 

CONCLUSION 

Everything is happening so fast that 
the outcome remains unclear. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that something big will hap- 
pen by the end of this summer. The econ- 
omy of the Northwest will be affected by 
changes in timber base and export policies, 
and some people — probably not the real 
villains, though — will suffer. In those areas 
that don't gain protection, nifty tricks will 
be needed to keep the forest standing. 

Mitch Freedman and the Ancient Forest 
Expedition are now on the road. See last issue's 
Bulletins for their schedule. 
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Breitenbush defenders roll rocks on Easter morning. 


Millennium Grove II 

Breitenbush Blockade Draws National Attention to Ancient Forests 


by Paul Roland 

Three years ago, Willamette Industries 
sent a virtual army of logging crews, with the 
usual Forest Service support team, into Ore- 
gon's Middle Santiam River watershed on 
Easter weekend to annihilate Millennium 
Grove, the state's oldest fir and hemlock 
stand. The Oregon timber machine repeated 
that Easter massacre a few weeks ago, some 
20 miles northeast of the ghost of Millen- 
nium Grove, in the North Santiam River 
watershed, again in the Willamette National 
Forest — the biggest timber producer in the 
National Forest system. 

This time, however, despite another 
secretive issuance of a new Operating Plan 
just two days before the cutting, and almost 
no advance notice of the cutting given to 
plaintiffs in a two-year old lawsuit contest- 
ing the North Roaring Devil Timber Sale, 
Earth First! was able to mobilize 50 people 
for an Easter Sunday blockade on the log- 
ging road. This halted logging for the day 
and, together with the protests over the next 
five days, greatly increased national media 
interest in the ancient forest movement. 
They felled the trees, but in this struggle to 
reach the public, being covered on CBS 
evening news, Good Morning America, The 
Today Show, and soon in Life Magazine and 
the New Yorker, could be even more signifi- 
cant than losing 40 acres of ancient forest. 

In a grim sort of way, the timing was 
ideal: The courts had just issued injunctions 
on a host of timber sales in Spotted Owl 
habitat; the Fish and Wildlife Service had 
been caught distorting their legally man- 
dated evaluation of the owl's status; the New 
York Times had earlier in the week published 
a front page article on rainforest destruction 
in North America; the Ancient Forest Alliance 
was growing. In short, the whole issue was 
coming to a head. 

In the past four years, the Santiam 
watershed has been ripped to fragments of 
its former grandeur, another legacy to Sena- 
tor MarkHat(chet)field's gutting of the 1984 
Oregon Wilderness Bill and railroading of 
the allowable cut/appropriations process. 
One of the areas taken out of the '84 bill by 
political dealing, but that had until recently 
been spared the chainsaws, was the Bre- 
itenbush River's South Fork drainage, which 
flows out of the adjacent Mt. Jefferson Wil- 
derness. Until October 1986, when road 
construction began into the North Roaring 
Devil Timber Sale, the South Fork was the 
longest unbridged river in the Oregon Cas- 
cades. 

Despite valiant efforts by the Cathedral 
Forest Action Group, the riverbed was then 
forever altered by a log truck access bridge. 
This paved the way for the first of the sale's 
units to be logged the next spring, after US 
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District Judge James Bums of Portland gave 
the nod. 

Oregon Natural Resources Council 
(ONRC) and Breitenbush Community filed 
suit at the time of the first direct action to 
halt logging and road construction, based 
on cumulative impact of all logging opera- 
tions to the Breitenbush drainage, and viola- 
tion of the Endangered Species Act . The area 
is known Northern Spotted Owl habitat. 

Burns gave a Temporary Restraining 
Order on November 3, 1986, luring another 
climber and me out of our tree-perches, only 
to lift it two days later. For the next two 
years, this case went through the twisted 
administrative appeal and judicial proc- 
esses. One favorable outcome was the Ninth 
Circuit’s rejection of the Forest Service's 
policy of refusing to allow appeals of "buy- 
back sales" (those that Fat Freddie had gen- 
erously repurchased from timber companies 
during the early '80's timber recession and 
then sold again, sometimes to the same 
companies, and often at a loss to taxpayers). 

In January 1989, Bugaboo Timber Co. 
and the Forest Service filed notice of intent 
to log the rest of the sale "upon Spring 
thaw.” The plaintiffs in the suit responded 
with a request for a full hearing on the merits 
of the case and asked that no logging be al- 
lowed until such hearing. Judge (Slash and) 
Burns never responded. 

Soon we discovered that the FS had 
entered the sale area on snowmobiles, with 
falling crews close behind. Clearly, they 
were pulling another Millennium Grove. 

To make a long story short, after Earth 
Firstlers found the FS preparing for logging, 
there ensued a series of blockades by Oregon 
EFIers. Scores of activists marched, built 
road barricades, and blockaded the logging 
road. 

Michael Donnelly, plaintiff in the two- 
year-old lawsuit, expressing his disgust with 
the Forest Service, gave an idea of why the 
direct actions were necessary: “1 was never 
notified of any of this planned cutting. This 
violates the spirit of judicial review and is 
clearly an attempt to abridge our rights... 
You'd have to look long and hard to find a 
precedent where the USFS ferried fallers in 
by snowmobile to start cutting timber sale 
units not yet flagged. They're working over 
a holiday weekend to fall trees that they 
cannot even haul out for at least a month." 

At the height of the blockades, papers 
throughout the US pictured Leo Hupd, one 
of the original Santiam blockaders, buried 
up to his neck in rocks, blocking the road. 
Catherine Caufield (author of In the Rain- 
forest) flew in to do a New Yorker story on the 
action. (She stayed long enough to attend a 
hearing on the proposed Opal Creek State 


Park in Salem. Just a couple of drainages 
away from Breitenbush, Opal Creek is per- 
haps the most significant unprotected an- 
cient forest watershed left in the Cascades. 
Unfortunately, the State Park proposal was 
killed by a 4-3 committee vote in the state 
legislature shortly after the hearing.) 

Though the blockades hindered Buga- 
boo’s efforts to fell the forest, the cutting did 
continue. Judge Burns rejected the ONRC 
request for a Temporary Restraining Order. 
So the next day, 60 people blockaded the 
logging road. Rocks and logs were strewn 
across the road for half a mile up from the 
barricade, further delaying the caravan of 
loggers, Freddies, and deputies. 

The deforestation crew encountered 
more surprises that day when they reached 
the logging site. A Bugaboo road grader had 
been tampered with, requiring at least six 
hours of repairs. Personally, I'm skeptical 
about the wisdom of mixing mon- 
keywrenching with CD, considering the 
likelihood of compensatory and punitive 
lawsuits against the arrestees. Also, there are 
long-range considerations for the vulner- 
able Breitenbush Community, which must 
co-exist with the logging communities, 
Forest Service, and other locals. 

And, according to Woody "Debris" 
Jackson, arrestee in Breitenbush actions and 
former Breitenbush Community resident, a 
group there has a long-term Vision for the 
drainage, involving continued timber sale 
appeals and litigation, trail rejuvenation, 
and the increasingly popular "Concert in 
the Forest," held for the last two years near 
the North Roaring Devil Sale and including 
music, hikes, and ancient forest education. 


The final line of resistance of the Bre- 
itenbush blockades was six people chained 
around their necks to a tree in the closure 
area, by interconnecting kryptonite locks. 

They had to be cut free one by one. They 

brought to 32 the total number of arrests. 

The Thursday after Easter, word came 
down that the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals had also denied a request for an emer- 
gency injunction, completing the Millen- 
nium Grove 11 scenario. The scenario was 
not altogether bleak, however. Referring to 
the media attention the timber sale got, 
ONRC's Andy Kerr commented "you win 
some, you martyr some.... This litigation 
and the actions at Breitenbush are another 
of those pivotal landmarks along the way to 
raising public awareness about the ancient 
forests. One thing it shows is how difficult it 
is to win in court once the area has already 
been sold. It was a Catch-22 situation." 

There are movements afoot to again 
develop ongoing affinity groups for direct 
action in the Santiam "Cathedral Forest," 
especially the Breitenbush and Opal Creek 
drainages. The goal is to work toward truly 
large-scale, Franklin River-type blockades 
which, considering the ever-increasing in- 
terest in the ancient forests, may not be too 
far away. Perhaps that's what David Brower 
means when he calls for something more 
radical than Earth First! 

Help is needed to cover legal costs for the 
defense of the 25 people arrested during this 
action. Please send donations made out to Earth 
First! and earmarked "Breitenbush" to S. Wil- 
lamette EF !, POB 3499, Eugene, OR 97403 

photo by Mark Ottenad 



Clearcuts in the Breitenbush River watershed. These cuts, all made in the past five years, are rapidly 
fragmenting one of the last remaining Ancient Forests in North America. 



Law Conference Draws Legal Ecodefenders 


Did It Portend Litigious Sabotage? 
by Daniel Conner 

And you thought legal mon- 
keywrenching was a contradiction in terms, 
didn't you? An oxymoronic absurdity, like 
Jumbo shrimp, or Justice Rehnquist. 

If so, I am pleased to tell you of a 
hopeful sign — this year's Western Public 
Interest Law Conference, held at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Law in Eugene on 
March 3-5. Here hundreds of citizen activ- 
ists gather annually to hone their skills and 
compare notes with lawyers about latest 
techniques to slow down the runaway in- 
dustrial machine. This year's gathering was 
entitled "Community Activism and Global 
Preservation," and featured luminaries like 
David Brower, Brian Willson, and several 
wild-eyed EFiers. Everywhere was evidence 
that lawyers — usually a stuffy and conserva- 
tive lot — are getting fed up, and are enlist- 
ing as warriors in the Earth's defense. 

The Eugene public interest law con- 
ferences started modestly in 1983 with 75 at- 
tendees. But this year the registration ex- 
ceeded 900, with some 100 panelists and 
participants from as for away as China and 
Australia. 

Most law conferences are organized 
by bureaucrats for bureaucrats, with fat 
profits for the sponsors, and topics largely 
-devoted to the minutiae of implementing 
existing law. At such gatherings no one 
dares talk about a fundamental rethinking 
of axioms. 

This one is different. Organized by 
Land, Air & Water (LAW), a cadre of environ- 
mental law students at the University of Ore- 
gon Law School who are beholden to no one, 
it offers as much to activists as to lawyers and 
bureaucrats. And here, amazingly, lawyers 
can get Continuing Legal Education credits 


for attending such non-conforming events 
as slide shows by Lou Gold or barn-burning 
speeches by Dave Foreman or Mike Roselle. 
(Don't tell my state bar association about 
this review, okay?) 

Law students and recent graduates 
tend to be an idealistic and environmen- 
tally-sensitive lot who, alas, soon become 
entrapped by the intricacies of the tax code 
and sell their souls to the buttoned-up world 
of business practice. For them, this sort of 
gathering of the tribes is a chance to let out 
long-suppressed howls of protest. 

Conferences like this also enlarge the 
vision of attending lawyers. We are inspired 
when Brian Willson delivers a fire-and- 
brimstone call to disobey unjust laws, and 
we soften our hard-ass legal logic a bit when 
Lou Gold leads us in a valedictory joined- 
hands chorus of "We Shall Save the Planet." 

In conferences with multiple panels, 
people vote with their feet, going to the ses- 
sions that most interest them. If the num- 
bers and enthusiasm of those who attended 
the various panels are indicative, then the 
civil disobedience wing of the environ- 
mental movement is on the verge of taking 
over the high ground from so-called main- 
stream environmentalism. 

Especially well-attended was the 
civil-disobedience panel, where anti-war 
hero Brian Willson (who lost his legs in a 
1987 protest when a munitions train ran 
over him) inspired us all. At this same 
session, EF! stalwarts Mike Roselle and Mary 
Beth Nearing issued rabble-rousing calls to 
action amid howls of approval. 

Also well attended was the panel on 
intimidation lawsuits, where David Atkin, 
defender of the Sapphire Six [6 EFiers ar- 
rested for occupying equipment used to cut 
the Kalmiopsis], outlined the growing legal 


hazards of direct action. Every dedicated 
activist is, of course, prepared to suffer crimi- 
nal sanctions. But, as Atkin warned, the op- 
position is now using another weapon to 
silence us: civil suits designed to harass those 
who nonviolently exercise their constitu- 
tional rights. Atkin entreated lawyers to 
fight the mystification that the law too often 
engenders (i.e., to eschew obfuscation), and 
he urged ecodefenders to make the courts 
part of their direct action, by using them as 
a forum to air their beliefs. 

In the interest of "balance," and be- 
cause the conference is supported by public 
funds, every year forest industry apologists 
and Forest Service bureaucrats must be in- 
vited to present their point of view. So with 
polite applause we welcome industry apolo- 
gists, but during the question-and-answer 
sessions we hold their feet to the fire. Of 
course, in a conference of this type, the 
quality of presentations varies widely. (I was 
disappointed with the keynote speech of 
Brock Evans of the Audubon Society, which 
was meant to inspire, but was riddled with 
the arrogant language of anthropocentrism: 
"We can do whatever we want; nothing can 
stop us.") 

Last year's conference eulogized 
David Brower as the retiring "dean of the 
environmental movement," and confer- 
ence sponsor John Bonine wondered aloud 
who might qualify as his replacement. This 
year Brower was back, at 77 showing no 
signs of retirement; and in his choice of a 
successor, Bonine announced the growing 
democratization and world-wide scope of 
the movement. "It's Meenakshmi Raman," 
he said pointing to the charismatic environ- 
mentalist lawyer from Malaysia. "It's 
Silvana Graf, Lou Gold, it's ... all of you." 

The students of LAW and their spon- 


sors John Bonine and Mike Axline are to be 
commended for providing a real public serv- 
ice, a forum for environmental activists free 
to the public, and cheap to lawyers. (For a 
directory of lawyers practicing environ- 
mental law in Western states, send $5 to 
LAW, U of OR Law School, Eugene, OR 
97403. Better yet, watch future issues of EF! 
for information about a directory of lawyers 
who will defend apprehended ecodefenders 
at cost or at substantially reduced rates. See 
my bulletin in this issue.) There was, how- 
ever, one important oversight at the Law 
Conference. Speaker after speaker reminded 
us of what we already know, that overcon- 
sumption lies at the root of the environ- 
mental crisis. Though this is undeniably 
true, it is myopic to make it stand alone. It 
ignores a far greater threat to the planet’s 
future. 

Ten days after the conference, I at- 
tended a lecture at Oregon State University 
that was devoted to the other side of the eco- 
crisis equation. Stanford ecologist Paul Ehrl- 
ich, perhaps the world's most articulate and 
visible proponent of population control, 
provided a welcome contrast to the lawyers. 
He insisted that, even more than overcon- 
sumption, overpopulation lies at the root of 
worldwide habitat destruction. Ehrlich was 
gloomy about the future. "Within 30 or 40 
years," he said, "it'll all be over but the 
shouting." 

Why can't we get both sides of the 
equation together into one irreducible ex- 
pression? Perhaps next year the students of 
LAW and the Western Natural Resources 
Law Clinic will invite someone like Ehrlich 
who can instruct us on the more intractable 
side of the problem — overpopulation. 

Daniel Conner is an Oregon attorney 
and environmental activist. 


Exxon Kills Prince William: 

A Cost of the Infernal Combustion Engine 



At 12:04 AM on Good Friday, 
March 24, Mother Earth suffered another 
blow to her ecological integrity when the 
supertanker Exxon Valdez, carrying 1.2 

million barrels of North Slope crude oil, was 
driven on the rocks of Bligh Reef (named for 
the infamous Captain Bligh), spilling over 
10 million gallons of toxic goo into the 
pristine waters of Prince William Sound in 
south-central Alaska. Despite an alleged “oil 
spill contingency plan," Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Company's "Oil Spill Response 
Team" did not arrive at the scene 20 miles 
away until 14 hours after the spill. 

The Exxon Valdez ripped open 
from bow to midships, spilling oil into 
Prince William Sound at a rate of 22,000 
gallons per hour. When clean-up crews 
finally arrived at 2:30 PM, there was more oil 
on the water than all the oil skimming 
equipment in the world could handle, and 
only a tiny fraction of that equipment was in 
Valdez. 

The crews accomplished little of 
substance, due to a lack of planning and 
inability of Alyeska management personnel 
to coordinate the minimal response capabil- 
ity at their disposal. Needed equipment had 
lain unrepaired for the previous six weeks. 
Offers of assistance from the local fishing 
fleet were refused. By nightfall on Friday, 
stinking crude oil covered the water over a 
foot thick. Helicopters stabbed the darkness 
with searchlight beams. Caustic smells, 
engine noise, ship's horns, marine radios 
penetrated the normally peaceful night air, 
in what been the most biologically produc- 
tive area in Alaska. 

Saturday night, after two days of 
calm , the winds rose to over 70 miles per 
hour, driving the oil throughout the islands 
and bays of the western edge of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound. Within hours, hundreds of 
miles of shoreline were despoiled, including 
critical habitat for Sea Otter, Harbor Seal, 
Stellar Sea Lion and countless shore and 
water birds. Orcas and sea lions were seen 
surfacing in the slick and reports of dead 
animals poured in to the Bird and Mammal 
Rescue Center, established on the campus of 
Prince William Sound Community College. 

The otters were the most immedi- 
ately impacted, since they live on the surface 
of the water where the oil was most concen- 
trated. The oil destroyed the natural buoy- 
ancy and insulation of their thick coats and 
they drowned and died of hypothermia by 
the hundreds. Those that didn't succumb 
immediately are now dying of kidney and 
liver failure caused by ingesting the toxic oil 
as they try desperately to clean their own fur. 

Hundreds of sea birds died in the 


first few days and thousands more will die in 
the months to come. Migratory wildfowl in 
the millions will soon be entering their 
nesting grounds around Prince William 
Sound, where they will find oil soaked 
shorelines and pools of mayonnaise-tex- 
tured petroleum. The food supplies for these 
huge flocks will be tainted with oil for years 
to come. 

Researchers from the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
have expressed fear that the delicate food 
chain in these frigid waters may succumb 
entirely to the oil toxins and the entire eco- 
system may collapse. No one knows the 
effects of a disaster of this magnitude on the 
phytoplankton at the base of the food chain. 
If they are eliminated for even one season, 
the basis for life in Prince William Sound 
may be totally removed. It will be at least ten 
years before the extent of the damage can be 
assessed and even longer before conditions 
may return to what they were before. 

This disaster, comparable to the 
burning of the Amazon and species extinc- 
tion in Africa, reveals the lie the oil compa- 
nies have been feeding us since they pro- 
posed the Trans-Alaska Pipeline and the 
Terminal in Valdez. They promised they 
could safely develop and transport crude oil 
through these environmentally fragile ar- 
eas. 

The recriminations, charges and 
counter charges will fly through the courts 
for years, lining the pockets of lawyers and 
allowing Exxon and the other oil companies 
to continue their slimy deeds unchecked. 
The price of oil has risen, "due to the inter- 
ruption of oil supplies to the Lower 48, " and 
Exxon will end up profiting, even after 
paying hundreds of millions of dollars for a 
token clean-up. 

Responsibility for this tragedy 
starts with Exxon Shipping President Frank 
larossi and the Captain of the Exxon Valdez. 
The ripples of blame spread outward to 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Company, the 
United States Coast Guard, the state of 
Alaska, the government of the United States 
and ultimately each individual in the indus- 
trialized world. 

We all make decisions day to day 
that create the demand for oil, giving com- 
panies such as Exxon Oil an excuse to drill 
for or transport oil in some of the biologi- 
cally richest and most fragile areas of the 
world. Our consumer decisions are holding 
us hostage to these multi-billion dollar cor- 
porations. 

Individuals throughout the world 
have been shocked by the carnage, but the 
media have moved on to other titillations; 


Prince William Sound is already old news. 
We must keep the image before the people. 
We must write and call President Bush and 
demand that oil exploration in ANWR 
(Arctic National Wildlife Refuge), Bristol Bay 
and the Chukchi Sea be stopped. We must 
flood Congress with letters, telegrams and 
phone calls, demanding a halt to oil devel- 
opment in Alaska and all environmentally 
sensitive areas. 

We must all change our lifestyles 
to decrease our impact on the planet and 
take the pressure off the oil industry to 
develop new resources. We must examine 
every consumption and purchase decision. 
We must live the alternatives, to lessen our 
own impact and show the way to others. 

The image of a lifeless Prince Wil- 
liam Sound must guide our actions for the 
rest of our lives. We must remember Prince 
William Sound every time we start our cars, 
picture oil-soaked loons as we buy plastic- 
wrapped produce. We can only stop Exxon 
and their cohorts by refusing to buy the 
products they wrench from the Earth. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Walk, ride 
a bike, use public transportation, live 
close. Refuse to buy plastic. Use it up, 
wear it out, do with less, do without! 

Contact your local, state and 
national government representatives and 
tell them how angry you are about the 
death of Prince William Sound. Insist 
that oil development in ANWR, Bristol 
Bay and Chukchi Sea be stopped. Ask 
them to support Wilderness designation 
for the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. 

Write or call these Alaska offi- 
cials. They are still considering develop- 
ment in ANWR. 

Governor Steve Cowper, POB A, Juneau, 
AK 99811 

Ted Stevens, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510 

Frank Murkowski, US Senate (same) 
Donald F.. Young, House of Representa- 
tives, DC 20515 

— Michael Lewis, Valdez, AK 


ATF/SFEF! Plan Huge Rally 

The Alaska Task Force has started 
its first campaign. The trashing of the Prince 
William Sound has been the catalyst. 
Twenty years ago Alaska foolishly fell for oil 
corporation propaganda. Now oil drenched 
corpses wash up by the thousands on once 
pristine shores. Herring, sable fish, salmon 
... Alaska’s most productive fishing waters 
are all but lost. Bristol Bay is next; and once 
it has been despoiled, Alaska will have no 
choice but to turn to oil as an economic base, 
just as Senators Murkowski and Stevens and 
Representative Young have always wanted. 
To ensure that ANWR is opened to oil devel- 
opment, the trio have requested $1.5 mil- 
lion — public money — to lobby in Wash- 
ington DC. Alaska Senate bill 107 will give 
them this. Already, Alaska's entire north 
coast outside ANWR has been leased to oil 
companies, Bristol Bay and the Chukchi Sea 
soon will be, and Prince William Sound is 
awash in oil; these account for virtually the 
entire coastline of the state. The Alaska Task 
Force and San Francisco Earth First! are plan- 
ning a march and a direct action against 
corporate polluters such as Exxon for the 
end of May. A press conference was held 
April 1 2 in front of Chevron headquarters to 
announce the campaign. To get involved, 
to plan a congruous action, to donate funds, 
or to get a press packet, write or call the 
Alaska Task Force or SFEF! (see EF! Direc- 
tory). 


SUBSCRIPTION PROBLEMS? 

The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge us 30 
cents apiece to to send us your change of 
address. Please send us your change of 
address promptly so you do not miss an 
issue of Earth First! and we do not have to 
pay the Post Office to receive it. Some 
people using clever aliases are not receiv- 
ing their copies of Earth First ! . Be sure to 
notify your postperson that "Attila the 
Hun" or "The Animal" receives mail at 
your address. 
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ERUPTION APPEARS IMMINENT ON 
NON- VOLCANIC MOUNTAIN 
Mt. Graham Update 

With dizzying speed, the Forest Serv- 
ice denied an appeal and signed a special-use 
permit to allow the University of Arizona 
and its Mt. Graham Project partners to begin 
their destruction of sky island old-growth 
for another unnecessary telescope complex. 
The 350-page appeal, filed by Wayne Woods 
of the Mt. Graham Conservation Project and 
the Earth First! Biodiversity Project, was re- 
jected even as Tucson EF! mounted massive 
pressure on the project. (See accompanying 
article.) 

Forest Service appeals officer Pat 
Jackson had said the delays could last 3 
months, but it took Forest Service Chief Dale 
Robertson barely 2 weeks to demonstrate his 
concern about possible "hardships" on UA. 
The appeal described 15 violations of federal 
laws, mostly of the Endangered Species Act, 
to which there was no response. 

The FS action allows "site prepara- 
tion activities," surveying, brush removal 
and test drilling, to begin immediately on 
and around Emerald Peak in the Pinalenos. 
Forest roads 507 and 669 will be closed to the 
public. The Tucson press reported that new 
road construction could begin in mid-May 
and excavation for telescopes in mid -July, 
but given the recent haste in approval, it is 
likely that the process will be accelerated, 
and old-growth Engelmann Spruce and 
Corkbark Fir could be falling much sooner. 

The Pinalenos are a wet sky island 
range rising to 10,720 feet on Mt. Graham's 
High Peak, more than 7000 feet above the 
desert floor, with 14 perennial streams and 3 
cienegas. The range hosts the densest Black 
Bear population in the western North Amer- 
ica, with food so plentiful that bears spend 
entire lifetimes moving up and down one 
drainage, following the season's ripening 
foods. 

Now is the time to go to Mt. Graham! 
EF! activists will be there to stop the destruc- 
tion of this relic Pleistocene spruce-fir forest. 
Tucson El : ! plans to give status reports on a 
hotline at 602-797-0018. Please call to see 
how you can help save Mt. Graham. 

—John Patterson, Arizona EF! 

A Z EF! STORMS 

UA ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 

On April 3, the University of Arizona 
and its partners got a bitter taste of what is 
certain to follow should they proceed with 
plans to destroy Mt. Graham's old growth 
for an observatory complex. 

Capping a weekend of rallies and 
demonstrations, Earth First!ers descended 
with vengeance on the UA Administration 
Building to focus national attention on the 
unlikely and unholy involvement of the 
Catholic Church (!?), Smithsonian, Max 
Planck (West Germany), and Ohio State, 
who with the UA intend to site telescopes in 
this sky island wilderness. 

Protesters hung banners and trashed 
a "mirror." Bear and squirrel ecoteurs 
wrecked a cardboard bulldozer. The UA 
spokesman drew a line and stated that pro- 
testers entering the building would be ar- 
rested. Dave Foreman evoked the ghosts of 
Thoreau and Emerson and with others en- 
tered the sacred halls, forcing the squirrel- 
killers to make good on the arrest threat. 
Five activists were led away in handcuffs, 
proud of their charges: interfering with the 
peaceful conduct of an educational institu- 
tion. Visiting minstrel Dana Lyons inspired 
the 150 demonstrators with new "Burn That 
Dozer" refrains: "We're gonna smash those 
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mirrors.” 

Knowing that UA administrators had 
a red squirrel pinata they toted to parties for 
laughs, a Squirrel Firstler, escorted by hu- 
mans dressed in garish security costumes, 
went to the 7th floor, where she demanded 
a hostage exchange: squirrel pinata for UA 
administrator pinata. Denied a trade, she 
whacked the administrator in two with a 
bat. 

The arrestees, Nancy Zierenberg, 
Dale Turner, Dave Foreman, Eric Twacht- 
man, and Jim Malusa, later pled not guilty, 
thus gaining a jury trial. This will likely keep 
the issue in the public’s eye. 

Future demonstrations will also fo- 
cus on the shaky partnership, as the loss of 
any other investors would jeopardize the 7- 
scope complex (the U of Chicago, U of 
Texas, and NASA came to their ecological 
and economic senses and pulled out last fall, 
though rumors have recently arisen that U 
of Chicago may still be somehow involved). 
Please write or call the contributing institu- 
tions now and tell them to pull out of this ill 
fated project before things get ugly. 

•Dr Allen Biegel, UA, 602-621-5900 

*Dr George Coyne, Vatican representative and astronomer, 
602-621-3230 

*Dr Peter Mezger, Max Planck Institute for Radioas- 
tronomy, 1, Ave Dem Huegel 69/5300, Bonn, WEST GER- 
MANY 

•Arcetrl Astrophyslcal Observatory, Largo E Fermi 5/1- 
50125 Firenze/Florence, ITALY, Attn: Dir, Mt Graham Proj- 
ect 

•Cardinal Sabastlano Baggio, Vatican Observatory, Vatican 
City, 00187, Rome, ITALY 

*Dr Eugene Capriottl, Astronomy Dept, Ohio State U, 1 74 W 
18th Ave, Columbus, OH 43210 

•Dr Irwin Shapiro, Director, Harvard-Smlthsonlan Center 
for Astrophysics, 60 Garden St, Cambridge, MA 02138 
Postcards overseas require 36 cents postage. 

—John Patterson, Arizona EF! 

Last-minute update: The battles on the 
mountain have begun. Two EF!ers, Jean 
Ravine and Dwight Metzger, were arrested 
April 20th after spending a day locked to 
road grading equipment on MountGraham. 
The equipment was being moved to the 
mountaintop to improve access for the de- 
struction to come (the freddies called it 
"routine maintenance"). The two protesters 
halted all road work for tne day, and were 
rewarded with: a night in jail and a S 1000 bill 
for lost work time. They are now out on bail, 
and others have taken their place in the 
mountain vigil. — DT 

ADIRONDACK BESET BY 
DEVELOPERS AND COMMANDOS 
Land Speculators 

With hundreds of thousands of 
acres expected to come up for sale in the next 
few years, development companies have 
their sights set on northern New York's Adi- 
rondacks, the largest US wild area east of the 
Mississippi. The Patten Corporation has 
drawn legal heat recently in its bid to buy up 
and subdivide Adirondack Park. While 
much of this six million acre preserve is 
protected as designated state wilderness, 
vast tracts are still vulnerable to develop- 
ment. Over half of the Park is private land. 
Recent studies have shown that under cur- 
rent zoning restrictions, up to 500,000 new 
homesites are possible. Patten Corporation 
alone has bought over 14,000 acres in the 
last two years for subdivisions. 

Patten's techniques were so 
shameful that the NY State Attorney Gen- 
eral's Office became involved. After investi- 
gating a deluge of consumer complaints, At- 
torney General Robert Abrams decided that 
Patten was misleading customers, in addi- 
tion to destroying the wild. He found that 
Patten was withholding information on 
land-use restrictions from buyers; promising 
prospective buyers that land prices would 


rise quickly above its own inflated prices; 
lying about the suitability of lots for build- 
ing; and having employees pose as prospec- 
tive buyers to pressure clients into quick 
sales. 

Part of the mild punishment 
dealt to Patten called for the corporation to 
buy back any land sold since August 1, 1982 
from dissatisfied customers. This decision 
could cost Patten millions. Because of the 
undesirable attention Patten has received in 
New York and in Maine, other states in the 
Northeast have started investigations. 

Even its employees' stomachs 
are soured by Patten's corporate ethics. 
Daniel Christmas, former regional vice 
president of Patten Corporation Northeast, 
Lake Placid, found the dirty tricks too much 
and has gone into business for himself. 

Please write to Governor 
Mario Cuomo, State Capitol, Albany, New 
York 12244. Ask him to: 1. Push for an 
anti-speculation tax to curb large-scale, 
quick-turnover land sales. 2. Strengthen 
the Adirondack Park Agency Act to facili- 
tate protection of lake shorelines and un- 
developed areas. 3. Push for a real estate 
tax to provide funds for public land acqui- 
sition. 4. Impose a five year moratorium 
on large-scale developments to allow the 
state to develop more efficient means of 
protecting wild areas. 

Soldiers 

The recent expansion of Fort 
Drum on the northwestern border of the 
Adirondacks also threatens the park. Due to 
the influx of over 40,000 people, Fort 
Drum's 107,000 acres are allegedly no longer 
large enough for maneuvers. Thus, state 
land in the Adirondacks is being used for 
training exercises. Recently, hikers out to 
enjoy their favorite wild areas have been 
turned back by camouflaged soldiers carry- 
ing M-16s. 

The thought of running into 
armed commandos when venturing into 
the woods can be disquieting. The legality of 
federal troops commandeering state land 


BUREAUCRATS ASSAIL SESPE RIVER 

note: Many of the details contained in the fol- 
lowing article were gleaned from a 20-page 
repoit produced by the Keep the Sespe Wild 
Committee POB 71S, Ojai , CA 93023. Send 
$2 for a copy. 

The Sespe is perhaos the wildest re- 
maining free-flowing river in southern Cali- 
fornia. From the southern flanks of 6000 
foot Pine Mountain the Sespe runs through 
55 miles of wild country (including 51 miles 
of the Los Padres National Forest) before 
flowing out onto the orange grove-covered 
plain near Fillmore (see map). In its upper 
reaches the river is intermittent in dry years 
and is paralleled by Highway 33 (a recently 
designated scenic [?!] highway). After leav- 
ing the highway, the Sespe flows eastward, 
meandering through a broad valley and 
bordered by cottonwoods and an occasional 
willow thicket. Two Forest Service camp- 
grounds provide the only access along this 
stretch. After joining Alder Creek, the Sespe 
turns south and pours into a riverine can- 
yon, where it flows between house-sized 
boulders of smooth red sandstone and into 
pool after pool. The Sespe Condor Sanctuary 
borders the river on both sides. After squeez- 
ing through the narrow rock walls of Devil's 
Gate (from which protrudes driftwood 
stranded 30 feet above the present stream 
level by the floods of 1969), the Sespe flows 
into the Santa Clara River valley and loses its 
wildness. 

Besides being the last stronghold of 
the California Condor, the Sespe is home to 
a healthy Mountain Lion population, whose 
tracks often grace sandbars along the river, 
several Threatened and Endangered plant 
species, the federally Endangered Least 
Bell’s Vireo, and a large enough native Rain- 
bow Trout population to be designated in 
part as a wild trout stream. The Sespe was 
once inhabited by Grizzly Bears; the last' 


with no advance notice is being researched; 
but local politicians are hesitant to confront 
the military. They have spent years trying to 
get the base enlarged and bring government 
money into this economically depressed 
area. 

The increased military presence 
has also brought the deafening roar of B-52 
and FB-111 bombers to wild areas. Desig- 
nated wilderness areas, where all motorized 
traffic has been banned because New York- 
ers don't want the noise, will now be subject 
to Air Force death machines flying as low as 
400 feet above the ground. Proposed routes 
call for low flying over jay Mountain Wilder- 
ness, Giant Mountain Wilderness, and Sen- 
tinel Range Wilderness. These flights will go 
directly over active nesting sites for Pere- 
grine Falcons and Bald Eagles. 

Please send letters to Senators 
Alphonse D' Amato and Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510. Tell them you think this region is 
best suited as wilderness. Ask them to 
keep the Adirondacks from being turned 
into a military playground for land and 
air exercises. 

The formal comment period 
for these proposed flights has been ex- 
tended by the Air Force. Write to Strategic 
Air Command, Attn: Hugh M. Stirts, Di- 
rector Environmental Management Divi- 
sion, DCS/Engineering and Services, 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska 68113. 
Ask him not to conduct any military 
flights over New York wilderness areas. 

Drivers 

While Moose have been gradu- 
ally moving back into the Adirondack re- 
gion on their own, other species, such as the 
Bald Eagle, Peregrine Falcon, and Canada 
Lynx, have needed help to become rees- 
tablished in their former habitats. Efforts to 
reintroduce Lynx into the Adirondacks suf- 
fered a setback recently when one of the 
reintroduced animals was killed by a car near 
the community of North Hudson. 

— Gary Bennett, Rochester, NY 


individual was reportedly seen here around 
1913. 

In 1985, the National Park Service 
surveyed the Wild and Scenic potential of 
the Sespe River as part of the National Rivers 
Inventory. Their survey reported that a 51 
mile stretch l from the headwaters to the 
USFS boundary at Devil's Gate) had "re- 
markable values" in the scenic, recreation, 
geologic, fish, and wildlife categories. Yet 
the recently-introduced House Bill 4746 
recommends a mere 27.5 miles of the Sespe 
for Wild and Scenic Designation. The rea- 
son for this is simple: dams. 

The two dams currently being con- 
sidered are the Coldsprings and Oat Moun- 
tain sites. A third dam below the Sespe’s 
confluence with Alder Creek has not been 
seriously considered since 1965, primarily 
because of its location inside the Sespe 
Condor Sanctuary. The Coldsprings Reser- 
voir would be built at a cost of $ 180 million. 
Ecological costs would include the inunda- 
tion of sites containing four Endangered 
plant species, potential condor habitat, and 
riparian habitatoftheLeastBell's Vireo. The 
Oat Mountain Reservoir would cost at least 
S88 million and would inundate two miles 
of riparian habitat (including one mile IN- 
SIDE the Sespe Condor Sanctuary) and block 
the upstream migration of anadromous 
Steelhead Trout. An engineering report 
evaluating the Oat Mountain site con- 
cluded, "It was considered reasonable to give 
no further consideration to this project al- 
ternative" in part because of high construc- 
tion costs and low projected storage capac- 
ity. Similarly, a Ventura County hydrologist 
stated that both the Coldsprings and Oat 
Mountain projects would be "of marginal 
benefit, at best." 

Despite the environmental costs and 
marginal economic benefits of these pro- 
posed projects, the Forest Service and local- 





congressmen have done their best to accom- 
modate the interests of the dam builders. 
While the Los Padres Draft Management 
Plan found segments 2 and 3 (see map) 
eligible for Wild and Scenic River status, the 
final plan recommended only segment 3 
and deferred a decision on segment 2 until 
the next planning period to allow the con- 
struction of the Coldsprings Reservoir, 
should it be authorized. Segment 1 was not 
recommended for Wild and Scenic status 
because it was not considered as having 
"resource values" different from those of 
surrounding areas. (So?) To add insult to 
injury, HR 4746, introduced by Congress- 
men Lagomarsino and Gallegly in June 
1988, moved the Forest Service-recom- 
mended lower boundary of Segment 3 one 
mile upstream to accommodate the pro- 
posed Oat Mountain Reservoir. 

The result of these political shenani- 
gans is 27.5 miles of proposed Wild and Sce- 
nic River, 27.5 miles of unprotected river, 
and two proposed reservoirs. This is another 
example of spineless politicians trying to 
give a little bit to all interest groups, at the 
expense of biodiversity. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Sena- 
tor Wilson and Congressman Lago- 
marsino NOW and tell them to keep all of 
the Sespe WILD! Both have introduced 
legislation designating 27.5 miles of the 
Sespe River as Wild and Scenic. Tell them 
that protection of all 55 miles of the river 
is the only environmentally and eco- 
nomically sound alternative, and that the 
proposed Coldsprings and Oat Mountain 
Reservoirs should not be built. 

Senator Pete Wilson, US Senate, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510 

Representative Robert Lagomarsino, 
House of Representatives, DC 20515 

— Roland Knapp, ecologist, UCSB 

NFLS Update: 

Lions losing with 1 1 years to go in the 
4th quarter ... 

A dozen EFlers greeted members of 
the Governor’s Task Force of the Northern 
Forest Lands Study (NFLS) with the message: 
"Biodiversity, not Clearcuts” in Concord, 
New Hampshire, on April 11. We then at- 
tended the monthly meeting of the Task 
Force to insist that the health of the North- 
ern forests, not industry health, be the focus 
of the NFLS. (For background on the NFLS 
and the exodus of the forest products indus- 
try from the Northeast, see March EF!) 

We were permitted to make a brief 
statement before the Task Force began its 
scheduled agenda: "the possible use of in- 
centives to assist landowners who wish to 
manage land for wood fiber production." 

Congress specifically charged the 
NFLS with assessing a number of values, 
including biodiversity. It did not direct the 
NFLS to devise a strategy to "protect industry 
profitability." The NFLS has given top prior- 
ity to keeping the environment for indus- 
trial forestry healthy ... regardless of the 
health of the forests. 

PAW and EF! have persistently asked 
about the NFLS biodiversity report. Coordi- 
nator Steve Harper told us that Carol Foss, 
NH Audubon biologist, was doing the "bio- 
diversity" report. When I called her, she was 
surprised. No, she said, they asked me for a 
"wildlife resources report, not biodiversity, 
per se." 

The draft report omits mention of 
biodiversity, acid rain, and climatic change. 
It does not assess the health of the region's 
lands. Natural processes like disturbance, 
recovery, hydrology and evolution are not 
mentioned. Needs of extirpated species are 
not addressed. In short, from Wolverines to 
mycorrhizal fungi, much is omitted from 
the "biodiversity" report. 

In our comments to the NFLS, we 
cited three cases of endangered/extirpated 


carnivores that any study of Northern for- 
ests should address: 

1) The Lynx — The Foss report dis- 
cusses the decline of the Lynx in the North- 
east and concludes that there is so little 
information that we don't even know 
whether it is extinct or extant in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. A Lynx recov- 
ery program has been started in New York. 

2) The Cougar — Cougars are not 
mentioned. Eastern Cougars were extir- 
pated from the region before this century. 
Today anyone in northern NH (except NH 
F&G biologists) can tell you that the Cougar 
is back. There are sightings almost every 
month. The Cougar should be treated as a 
naturally recovering extirpate, needing 
large tracts of undisturbed habitat. 

3) The Gray Wolf — The much bally- 
hooed recovery of Moose in New Hampshire 
and Maine has led to the reinstitution of 
Moose hunting in both states. But the real- 
life Moose ecosystem contains predators 
other than 4-wheel drive "sports." Moose 
(like mountains) require healthy predator 
populations. Moose need Gray Wolves. 
Wolves require even vaster tracts of 
wildlands than do Cougars. Not surpris- 
ingly, therefore, wolves receive no mention 
in the "biodiversity" report. 

We stressed to the Task Force that 
you can't devise a strategy for future owner- 
ship and use of the forests if you have no idea 
of their health and needs, especially in light 
of the unprecedented stresses of acid deposi- 
tion, ozone depletion and the greenhouse 
effect. The Task Force also lacks information 
on biomass in the region, yet nothing is said 
about regulating clearcuts. 

For the next several hours, the Task 
Force listened to Invited guests from the NY 
Forest Products Council and Champion 
International (1/6 of whose 6 million acres 
are in the Northeast). The timber industry 
boys were predictable, though inadvertently 
amusing. Regarding the exodus of the in- 
dustry to the Southeast and Midwest, they 
said: "Capital goes where capital is loved." 
The industry, they explained, is in a highly 
competitive global market and needs help to 
compete. They failed to mention that one 
reason the industry is in trouble is that third, 
fourth, and fifth generation forest manage- 
ment yields less and less fiber. The forests 
need a rest, but instead, industry is acceler- 
ating the cut and seeking subsidies. 

During discussion of funds for pur- 
chasing easements, talk centered on state 
bonds and public-private loans like the Dia- 
mond transaction (see last issue). All agreed 
that only a limited amount of money could 
be raised this way. I said we need to create a 
federal trust fund with $3 billion in it to pur- 
chase lands as they come on the market. 
NFLS is not discussing the one hope for 
protecting these lands from developers and 
liquidation cuts — federal purchase. 

Most enlightening for the EFlers 
were the occasional lapses into honesty by 
timber representatives. Some mentioned a 
decline in maple and White Pine. Cham- 
pion's representative moaned about the loss 
of 15 years’ supply of spruce-fir because of 
the spruce budworm. People outside the 
industry know that this is due to two centu- 
ries of mismanagement. 

As the meeting ended, Steve Harper 
passed out reprints of the March EF! articles 
on the Northern forests. What a pleasure to 
see Ed Abbey's smiling face in the hands of 
timber barons! 

After the meeting, it became evident 
that many Task Force members realize the 
industry is playing the NFLS against the de- 
velopers to get top dollar — industry black- 
mail. One member said the Task Force must 
deal with the timber companies because the 
companies own the land, and private prop- 
erty rights cannot be questioned. We sug- 
gested that responsibilities go with rights, 
and we advocated the use of eminent do- 


main in the case of irresponsible ownership. 
We were told that if eminent domain were 
used, the first time would be the last. We 
said go ahead, use all available tools. 

Leaving the meeting, we wandered 
to the Merrimack River. It was a gorgeous 
spring day, and we realized why our society 
always reaches ecologically disastrous policy 
decisions: The decisions are reached in ster- 
ile isolated meeting rooms. Excluded from 
participation is the Big Outside — the real 
world. Had the meeting been held along the 
sunny banks of the Merrimack, Mother 
Earth might have fared better. 

Please write the NFLS, POB 520, 
Rutland, VT 05701, and insist on a legiti- 
mate biodiversity report. Tell them $3 bil- 
lion — less than the federal Land and 
Water Conservation Fund's unspent 
money — will buy the Northeast’s 10 
million acres of private timberlands 
likely to be sold soon. Tell them to outlaw 
clearcuts. 

— Jamie Sayen, PAW coordinator 

NY EFlers Beg for Wilderness 

"Which street is the wilderness on?” 

"A bulldozer took my home ..." 

"Can you spare a dime for the wilder- 
ness?" 

Eight neophyte Earth Firstlers gath- 
ered outside Macy's department store in 
New York City on March 4 to panhandle for 
wilderness. Three men, wearing bear cos- 
tumes and rattling donation cans, collected 
more than $50 in one afternoon. Since this 
was the troupe’s first stunt and the costumes 
had to be rented, the money will be used to 
pay for new, hand-made costumes — a 
downpayment on future activism. 

Mark Kuprych (an IBM employee in 
Poughkeepsie, NVT delivered impromptu 
witticisms such as "If you think it's hard get- 
ting uptown now, wait ‘til the tide rises 3 
feet.” Rich Conte (a fireman in Greenwich 
Village) waded into the stream of traffic and 
chatted with taxicab drivers. 

Other participants included Scott 
Miller and Tracie Schmidt, frustrated Green- 
peace canvassers from Connecticut; Karen 
Wood from Poughkeepsie; Jeane Porter from 
Scarborough, NY; Alfred E. Neuman (in 
spirit); and Brandon Mitchener, a graduate 
student at Columbia University. Several of 
these met at a deep ecology conference in 
Rowe, Massachusetts, in January, where EF! 
cofounder Dave Foreman encouraged the 
NY delegation to act. 

The New York group christened itself 
March Forth! Earth First!, a rousing allusion 
to the date of its first action. Working 
through a network of activists at the new 
New York bar called the The Wetlands Pre- 
serve (owned by EF! enthusiast Larry Bloch), 
March Forth! plans a spate of coming-out-of 


hibernation actions for the spring. 

— Brandon Mitchener 

Wetlands Rocks the Concrete 

Three blocks from the Hudson River, 
amidst the cold concrete of Manhattan's 
Lower West Side, ducks, deer, birches, cat- 
tails and two-legged city dwellers converge 
in an unlikely new man-made watering hole 
called Wetlands. 

But the only thing truly wild about 
Wetlands is its nightlife. Open since Febru- 
ary 17, Wetlands has become Manhattan's 
most iconoclastic neighborhood pub. "I 
wanted to blend some passions in my life," 
said Larry Bloch, Wetlands creator. "One 
was a passion for the earth, another was a 
passion for music, and one was to be an 
entrepreneur but still be a service to people." 

The ducks-and-deer wetlands scene 
forms a backdrop to a stage and continues 
around the dance floor in a mural reminis- 
cent of Woodstock. In addition to the usual 
bar fare, a canteen dispenses organic coffee 
and vegetarian food. 

An Earth Station provides space for 
progressive local and national environ- 
mental, social and political voices to display 
newsletters and petitions. Upcoming events 
listed on a huge wall calendar include a 
rainforest benefit concert, a Greenpeace 
anti-whaling demonstration, and a 
Greenwich Village Recycla-thon. 

While the club's environmental 
agenda demands attention, most patrons 
say they come for the unusual atmosphere. 
Patrons range from schoolteachers in their 
40s to design students in their 20s. 

Monday through Saturday, a disc 
jockey mixes reggae and blues with eclectic 
"world music." "1 want to be more roots- 
oriented with the music," said Bloch. "I 
don't want to be urgent with it. I don't want 
to do boomph-boomph-boomph all night 
long.” Live band nights have been drawing 
about 600 people; capacity is 400. 

Every Sunday night, Wetlands hosts 
an ecological social club called Eco-Saloon. 
Bloch describes the encounter as a game of 
"Mission Impossible: Save the Planet!," 
where participants contribute videos, pres- 
entations and music. One recent guest, the 
city Parks Department's naturalist, 
“Wildman" Steve Brill, gave a show-and-tell 
with edible plants he had foraged from an 
empty lot in Queens. 

— Brandon Mitchener, Columbia 
News Service 

FS Sees Bean Mtn As Hill of Beans 

Heavily wooded Bean Mountain di- 
vides the headwaters of the Little Buffalo 
River in northwest Arkansas. In the hollow 
to the west of the mountain, Stepp Creek 
continued on page 1 0 


photo by Brandon Mitchener 
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continued from page 9 

flows north among ancient moss and lichen 
covered bouiders. To the east, in a deeply 
forested, bluff walled 900 foot canyon, flows 
the East Fork Little Buffalo. The two streams 
join under the north point of Bean Moun- 
tain and flow northeast to the Buffalo Na- 
tional River. This is one of the least dis- 
turbed watersheds in the Ozarks, but that is 
changing fast. 

The Forest Service plans clearcuts, 
reading and herbicides for Bean Mountain, 
in the Buffalo Ranger District of Ozark Na- 
tional Forest. The first cuts scheduled are 
known as the Union Grove sale and the road 
is #1227. (These are in compartments 163 
and 755.) 

We have found sensitive and rare 
plants and animals in the planned clearcuts 
and road right of way, including Alternate 
Leaved Dogwood, Ozark Chinkapin, Adam 
And Eve Orchid, Rattlesnake Orchid, Gin- 
seng, Showy Orchis, Nodding Pogonia, Yel- 
low Mandarin, Ozark Red-backed Salaman- 
der, nesting Red-shouldered Hawks and 
nesting Sharp-shinned Hawks. One of the 
planned clearcuts (with subsequent herbi- 
cide spraying) will destroy probably the 
highest Umbrella Magnolia grove in the 
Ozarks. 

The Forest Service has been advised 
of this and they have told me these things 
are not significant enough to stop the de- 
struction. Some of these plants are listed in 
the FS publication Sensitive Plants of the 
Ozark-St. Francis National Forest, which 
document states that the FS will alter their 
management to protect the plants if found. 
That is a lie. 

Road 1227 will be suitable for 18- 
wheelers to haul out the carcasses of large 
Yellow Pine for poles, though the road is 
unnecessary for the first cuts this year, 
which are hardwood and can be hauled by 
small logging trucks on existing roads. The 
FS is nearly giving the hardwoods away to 
the contractor. This road is to be cut just 
across the ridge from the county road that 
accesses this mountain. 

When we first learned of the sales 
and road, the FS agreed to defer them while 
we gathered evidence. They asked the 
Newton County Wildlife Association 
(NCWA) to produce a plan to help them 
manage the area sensitively. At the request 
of the NCWA president, I wrote the Little 
Buffalo Watershed Plan, with the welfare of 
Earth foremost in mind. When this was 
submitted to Buffalo District Ranger George 
Rogers, he exclaimed he was offended by it. 
NCWA then decided to "rewrite" the plan 
and eliminate the "editorializing." That's 
when 1 became finally disillusioned with 
NCWA. 

A group of friends and I are takingthe 
fight to the American public. WE NEED 
HELP! We are not organizers and we have no 
money. In 8 years I have learned not to 
expect help from NCWA, Sierra Club or the 
Arkansas Wildlife Federation. Yuppies won't 
fight FS greed. We are beginning to plan 
actions, including a demonstration at Buf- 
falo Ranger office on John Muir's birthday, 
and we need people with organizing skills. 

We ask everyone to write the fol- 
lowing persons opposing Union Grove 
timber sales and road #1227, as well as 
supporting the Little Buffalo Watershed 
Plan. 

George Rogers, Buffalo District Ranger, 
Ozark NF, Jasper, AR 72641 
Supervisor, Ozark-St. Francis NF, POB 
1008, Russellville, AR 72801 
Regional Forester, Southern Region, 
USDA Forest Service, 1720 Peachtree Rd 
NW, Atlanta, GA 30367 

Epilogue: Latest word is that the FS 
plans to offer the Union Grove Sale and road 


1227 forbid in September 1989. Unless the 
FS receives massive opposition, the sale will 
proceed. 

Eyewitnesses recently reported fur- 
ther grim news: On April 1, 1989, a crew of 
Latin American refugees was brought to Buf- 
falo District to hand spray Velpar on sites 
totaling 96 acres. There was little supervi- 
sion and the men didn't seem to understand 
what was required of them. Tney wandered 
about randomly, spraying the purple dyed 
chemical in a heavy wind, and sprayed into 
flowing spring branches. They put plastic 
bags around their waists to keep the leaking 
backpack sprayers from ruining their 
clothes. District Ranger George Rogers ear- 
lier told one observer that local people no 
longer wanted to apply herbicides so he had 
to hire Latin Americans. The workers did 
not speak English. They were trucked to the 
sites by a contractor from Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, and are probably used in the 
Quachita NF there. 

— Doug Alexander, HCR62 Box 319, 
Deer, AR 72628 

FS Opposes Protection for 
East Fork Little Buffalo 

The Forest Service is ostensibly con- 
sidering the East Fork Little Buffalo River for 
designation as Wild and/or Scenic, but dis- 
missed it in the draft document ( Wild and 
Scenic River Study Report and Draft Environ- 
mental Impact Statement on Thirteen Rivers in 
the Ozark National Forest) as not wild enough 
because a short dead-end road near the top 
allows access. Yet elsewhere the FS says "the 
river was rated minimal in recreation values, 
low visitor use is attributed to the difficulties 
in accessing the river....'' George Rogers, 
Buffalo District Ranger, is quoted on page F- 
9 C-2 about his opposition to designation: 
"designation would limit wildlife habitat 
management." For the FS here, wildlife 
management consists of bulldozing clear- 
ings in the hardwood forest, planting rye 
and fescue and bush hogging it periodically. 
They also gouge out small stagnant ponds, 
which benefit nothing except heavy equip- 
ment operators. 

Please write a letter to Don 
Hurlbut, Rivers Study Team Leader, Ozark 
NF, POB 1008, Russellville, AR 72801, and 
request a copy of the aforementioned 
document. Tell him to immediately des- 
ignate the East Fork Little Buffalo as Wild. 

— Doug Alexander, Deer, Arkansas 

_ Min ing Troubles Boundary Waters^ 

Kcfir-McGee aniL'BiuktflrTTIlTsPro- 
prietary-Utah International Inc. are among 
over 30 mining companies that are quietly 
planning to mine nonferrous minerals near 
northeastern Minnesota's Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area Wilderness (BWCAW). 

The BWCAW's million acres of pine 
forest and interconnected clear lakes con- 
tain the largest virgin forest east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Wildlife here includes the East- 
ern Timber Wolf, Red Fox, Coyote, Black 
Bear, Bobcat, Lynx, White-tailed Deer, 
Moose, Mink, Sable, River Otter, Beaver, 
Muskrat, Snowshoe Hare, Bald Eagle, and 
numerous species of songbirds, waterfowl, 
hawks and owls. 

Popular for camping and canoeing, 
the BWCAW is the National Wilderness 
Preservation System's most heavily used 
area. An estimated 180,000 people visited in 
1987. The BWCAW is one of the country's 
few remaining clean water sources, with 
water here clean enough to drink directly 
from the lakes and streams. Being at the top 
of the watershed, this is source water for 
Canada's Quetico area and Hudson Bay. 

BHP-Utah and Kerr-McGee have 
leases "to prospect for, mine, and remove 
copper-nickel and associated minerals." 
Kevin Proescholdt of Friends of the Bound- 
ary Waters recently explained ( Minneapolis 
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Site of proposed timber sales in the Ozark National Forest. 
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Star & Tribune, 10-88) the weakness of the act 
that designated the Boundary Waters Wil- 
derness: "The 1978 Act did not actually 
prohibit mining within the BWCA, and 
interest in gold and other precious metals 
has reached a fever pitch in the wilderness- 
edge area. The state Dept, of Natural Re- 
sources has leased state owned minerals 
within the Mining Protection Area for ex- 
ploration and development." 

Minnesota promotes mining. The 
Minerals Coordinating Committee budget 
in 1988 was S1.6 million. The state has 
pledged 10 million acres of mineral rights. 
Mining interests invested S13 million in 
1988. Tests have revealed significant 
amounts of gold, platinum, palladium, 
copper, nickel, and zinc. 

Northeastern Minnesota's Duluth 
Gabbro Complex contains a significant cop- 
per resource and the nation's largest nickel 
resource. Uranium is often found with 
copper and gold. A high potential for ura- 
nium in this area is indicated in the book 
Uranium in Minnesota by Dean Abrahamson, 
MD, PhD, U of MN: "The major concern of 
state agency personnel with drilling opera- 
tions is the fear that local water supplies will 
be contaminated with radioactive material. 
While any uranium ore presently in the 
ground may already pose this threat, the 
drilling may bring other water sources into 
contact with this material." 

At a recent public meeting, a con- 
cerned citizen questioned the location of 
leases in the BWCAW watershed. Bill Brice, 
DNR Mineral Division director, answered, 
"You can certainly mine within a watershed 
of the BWCAW and meet Pollution Control 
standards ... The Dunka River mine ... is in 
the BWCAW watershed." 

The Dunka River mine referred to by 
Brice is an open pit taconite operation near 
Babbitt, MN. The gabbro — part of the 
Duluth Complex — was stockpiled on site in 
a cedar swamp adjacent to the Dunka River 
to access the underlying iron ore. The stock- 
piles, containing metal sulfide minerals, 
cover 320 acres and contribute over one ton 
of nickel into Bob Bay on Birch Lake, which 
flows through the Kawishiwa River, White 
Iron Lake, the BWCAW, and the Quetico. 
Concentrations of sulfite, nickel, calcium, 
magnesium, chlorine, copper, and alkalin- 
ity in Bob Bay were higher than regional 
average. Elevated metal concentrations 
were also observed in sediments and plant 
and clam tissues. Furthermore, when sulfide 
ore is exposed to air it oxidizes. This releases 
sulfur which combines with water and oxy- 
gen to form sulfurous acid. 

The above problems would also be 
encountered with a nonferrous mining op- 
eration, as confirmed by tests at the Amax- 
Kennecott copper-nickel operation. This 
operation is near the Dunka mine, in a low 
swampy area, and there has been no appar- 
ent monitoring since the operation closed 
several years ago. 

In this area, environmental contami- 
nation from mining also includes acid mine 
drainage and dissolved toxic metals. Mining 
large-volume low-grade gold ore requires 
vast earth-moving operations. Tailings 
from a single copper mill cover up to 20 
square miles. 

The state, mining interests and sev- 
eral environmental groups have formed 
Project Environmental Foundation (PEF) to 
address the problems in the mine permitting 
process. Simultaneously, Minnesota's Pol- 
lution Control Agency and its Department 
of Natural Resources are working on the 
state's Nonferrous Mineral Strategic Plan- 
ning Project, to streamline the permitting 
and environmental review process for non- 
ferrous mineral development. 

The director of PEF indicated re- 
cently that he was not aware of the state's 
Planning Project and of mining promotion 
referring to PEF. The state apparently is 


using information, from PEF in 

its Planning Project and refer- 
ring to PEF to lessen environ- 
mental concerns. Grassroots 
environmentalists are con- 
cerned that the large environ- 
mental groups involved in PEF 
may be compromising their 
positions. 

Concerned citizens of the 
Boundary Waters area have 
formed a group to oppose the 
mining. NORTHSHIELD is a 
volunteer nonprofit group 
urgently needing support. You 
can help by writing letters to 
officials, spreading the word, 
and sending donations for sup- 
plies. 

For a detailed report and foot- 
notes, write Northshield, Box 
233, Winton, MN SS796. 

Manitobans Snag Snakes 

Every summer, locals converge 
on Red-sided Garter Snake dens in the Inter- 
lake region of Manitoba, Canada, and catch 
snakes for cash. Private dealers buy and sell 
the reptiles to biological store-houses and 
pet shops in the US. Most of the snakes are 
later dissected in universities and laborato- 
ries. 

Cathy Hummel, a wildlife analyst for 
the Manitoba Department of Natural Re- 
sources, has data showing that in 1987 alone 
68,500 snakes were exported live to the US. 
Snake-pickers receive 50 cents per snake. 

Wildlife conservation officers issue 
licences for snake-pickers and dealers, and 
thus not surprisingly they endorse snake 
picking. Birds of prey and other predators 
feed on garter snakes, and are adversely 
affected as snake numbers diminish. 

To protest snake-picking write the 
following officials: 

The Honourable Jack Penner, Minister of 
Natural Resources, 314 Legislative Bldg, 
450 Broadway, Winnipeg, Manitoba R3C 
OV8 

The Honourable James E Downey, Minis- 
ter of Northern (Native) Affairs, 333 Legis- 
lative Bldg, 450 Broadway, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba R3C OV8 

— D. Jones, Manitoba Animal Rights 
Coalition, Box 3193, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada R3C OK2 

Humboldt Action Update 

Each year, the direct action impera- 
tive becomes increasingly acute in Hum- 
boldt County, northern California, and 
1989 is no exception. 

Last year Humboldt Earth Firstlers 
hung banners over freeways; blocked a 
Maxxam logging road; blockaded trucks at 
Simpson's pulp mill and at Eel River Saw- 
mills; helped Mendocino County Earth 
Firstlers shut down logging of Cahto Peak for 
three days until the Interior Department 
halted the illegal clearcutting; helped local 
residents occupy old growth at the Mattole 
River headwaters for two days (the same 
days as the Cahto action), until a judge 
issued a temporary restraining order that 
stopped logging; stormed a Maxxam-heid 
virgin redwood forest, 60 strong, and sty- 
mied logging the entire day (after which a 
temporary restraining order arrived, halting 
logging entirely); and continued an infor- 
mation campaign. We also assisted actions 
in Oregon's North Kalmiopsis Roadless 
Area. 

This year's scenarios will likely be 
similar. Humboldt EFlers need volunteers 
for direct action. To help, people should 
form affinity groups of three or more people 
and fell us when they can arrive and their 
preferred type of action. Groups or indi- 
viduals should contact: EF!, Redwood Ac- 
tion Team, POB 1031, Redway, OR 95560. 
Financial contributions are also needed. All 
correspondence will be kept confidential. 
Maxxam Update 

Lawsuits have successfully blocked 
logging of 2000 virgin Coast Redwood acres, 
but a recent litigious move could soon open 
a vast portion of 3000-acre Headwaters For- 
est — the world's largest unprotected virgin 
redwood grove — to immediate logging. 
Recent research shows that Headwaters For- 
est is California's fifth most important habi- 
tat island for the Marbled Murrelet, a rare sea 
bird that nests only in old growth trees. If 
legal challenges fail, we will occupy Head- 
waters Forest. 

While Maxxam is destroying virgin 
redwoods where logging has not been halted 
by lawsuits, Humboldt EFlers are watching 
Maxxam's Mattole River/Bear River stand, at 
4500 acres the largest and most important 
biologic island left on California's Lost 
Coast. This land contains Douglas-fir forest 
broken by meadows — rare habitat these 
days in California. 




Snowmobilers Play on 
Steens Mountain 

Steens Mountain is a spectacular 
fault block range in the Bums District, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, southeast Ore- 
gon. A loop road that goes up the west slope 
is the highest road in Oregon. The popular 
area Is designated Steens Mountain Recrea- 
tion Lands. 

Under direction of the Steens Moun- 
tain Recreation Plan and Executive Order, 
portions of the mountain are closed to 
motor vehicle access. The winter closure 
includes the bulk of the mountain. 

A few years ago, without going 
through due process, the Bureau of Land 
Management began allowing winter access. 
The key to the gate was available from 
Camper Corral, a private facility near the 
north loop road. Recently, snowmobilers 
asked for access and the designation of a play 
area on the mountain. 

The proposed play area will extend 
from about 6000 feet to 8000 feet in eleva- 
tion. The Steens Mountain Plan allocates 
lands up to 7000 feet as critical big game 
winter range. The proposed play area will 
invite trespassing into an Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern and Wilderness 
Study Areas. 

— Don Tryon, POB 848, Bend, OR 

97709 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
BLM, Charles Luscher, State Director, POB 
2965, Portland, OR 97208. Ask that they 
drop this snowmobile proposal, close all 
roads on Steens Mountain and declare it 
Wilderness. 

Look Out for Lookout Mountain 

The Lookout Mountain Special Man- 
agement Area is in central Oregon's Ochoco 
Mountains, a southwestern extension of the 
Blue Mountains. The range is old and arid in 
comparison to the Cascade Range. The US 
Forest Service manages much of the Ochoco 
Mountains. 

With elevations that vary from 3793 
feet to 6926 feet, Lookout Mountain is the 
most ecologically diverse site on the Ochoco 
National Forest. At least 28 different plant 
communities exist within the Management 
Area. An ancient Ponderosa Pine stand is 
just inside the boundary. 

Rocky Mountain Elk and Mule Deer 
abound on Lookout. In contrast to the sur- 
rounding forest, nearly two-thirds of the 
Area is old growth habitat, with healthy 
supplies of snags and down logs. The small 
streams contain native Rainbow Trout. 
Brush Creek also supports Brook Trout. 

When the 16,577 acre Lookout 
Mountain Management Area was desig- 
nated in 1979, roads within were closed. 
Signs were posted at access points. Manage- 
ment directives call for no regular timber 
harvest and no motorized access, except for 
snowmobiles when they do not conflict 
with other uses. Primitive camp sites, inter- 
pretive trails and other minor developments 
are allowed. 

The Forest Service asked conserva- 
tionists not to seek designation of this area 
as Wilderness during formation of the 1984 
Wilderness Act. The FS told Senator Hat- 
field's office that management of the area 
would not change during the next round of 
Forest Planning. The Senator put special 
language in the Committee Report on the 
Wilderness Bill that encourages the FS to 
carry on current management. Despite that, 
in 1987 the FS designed a timber sale that 
resulted in cutting 500 year old Ponderosa 
Pines up to a quarter mile inside the Special 
Management boundary, and current FS 
planning documents propose that the area 
be roaded and logged. 

— Friends of Lookout, POB 85, Pow- 
ell Butte, OR 97753 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Ask Con- 
gress (senators, Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; representative, House of Reps, 
20515) to pass special legislation to pro- 
tect the Area as Wilderness. 

Montana Celebrates a 
Century of Cowpies 

Montana plans to celebrate its cen- 
tennial this year with a 6 day cattle drive, 
glorifying cowboys and cows all the while. 
The sponsors introduce the plan in a letter 
rife with colloquialisms: 

...We're fixiri to start from Roundup, 
Montana, on Labor Day, September 4 of 1989 
■with a herd of 10,000 cattle and riders from 
every comer of the Treasure State. 

The drive shapes up this way: our scouts, 
under Chief of Scouts Jim Wempner, will ride 
out ahead to clear the trail and set up our evening 
camps. Next will come the riders with "Coloner 
Stan Lynde, followed by the wagons, led by 
Wagonmaster Jim Edwards. 

A mile or so behind the wagons will be 
the greatest trail herd in living memory under 
Herd Boss Bob Shelhamer and 1 00 of the state's 
top hands. 

Then, following the herd will be Drive 
Ramrod Barry McWilliams and his crew, riding 
drag on the whole shebang. 


The drive is expected to cover about 1 0 
miles a day through some of the most colorful 
cattle country anywhere, with wagons circled 
each night for feeding, conversation and enter- 
tainment.... 

Because this is an event designed to 
honor the cattle industry, initial registration will 
be open only to cattlemen, cattlewomen, cattle 
kids, and working (or unemployed) punchers. 

For the first two days, the trail is US 
87, then it goes onto private land and paral- 
lels the road, at a distance of 1/4 to 3 miles. 
On the last day, the mighty herd of cattle 
will swim the Yellowstone River and parade 
through Billings. 

The private landowners have given 
permission for the Drive to cross their land, 
and Montana has issued the permit to cross 
the Yellowstone River. So, the Drive may be 
hard to stop legally. Yet, there are ways to 
hinder it: 

1) The Drive has run out of money once 
already — let's drive them bankrupt! Write 
or call and ask for information (addresses be- 
low). It costs them money to send out fliers. 

2) Write the Montana State Centennial Of- 
fice and tell them you oppose the Cattle 
Drive. This may lessen the chance of the 
state giving the Drive more money. 

3) Use the tactic the Wolf Action Group used 
in British Columbia: Call the toll free Travel 
Montana number. Ask about visiting Mon- 
tana, where the best hotels and restaurants 
are, and where to go. Ask about Centennial 
events. If they don’t mention the Drive, ask 
about it. Be enraged by what they say! Tell 
them you will not visit Montana, and why, 
and ask that the head of the Travel Montana 
Office and the State Centennial Office be 
told about your call. 

4) The state Historical Society is concerned 
about archeological and historical sites 
along the route that may be destroyed. 
Write if you agree. 

5) The state Health Department is con- 
cerned about the wastes created by 10,000 
cattle, 200 horse-drawn wagons and 5000 
riders. Air and water quality may decline. 
Concerns have also been raised about where 
the 1000 tons of hay and the 1 million 
gallons of fresh water for the cattle will come 
from, and about effects on the Yellowstone 
River. 

6) Write the Chambers of Commerce in the 
towns participating in the Drive and tell 
them you are boycotting their cities. 

7) Write Governor Stan Stephens. Tell him 
you'll boycott Montana if the Drive is held. 

These seven suggestions, economic 
sanctions so to speak, are only a start. Please 
write and tell your ideas. Would anyone like 
to organize the Centennial Cattle Rustling 
Raid, or the Centennial Indian Attack, or the 
Centennial Stampede, or — most dangerous 
of all — the Centennial Homestead Reenact- 
ment. Climbing trees to keep sawyers from 
cutting them takes skill; sitting in front of 
bulldozers takes guts; but camping in front 
of 10,000 easily stampeded cows takes raw 
nerve. 

The following are the places to write 
and call: 

•Latigo Corp., Directors of the Great Montana Centennial 
Cattle Drive, POB 1989, Billings, MT 59101-1989; (406)245- 
26S5 

•Governor Stan Stephens, Capitol Bldg, Helena 59620; 444- 
3111 

*Leo Elllngson, Director, MT State Centennial Office, POB 

1989, Helena 59620-1989; 444-1989 

•Travel Montana, Dept of Commerce, Helena, MT 800-54 1- 

1447 

•John Drynan, Director, State Health Dept, Cogswell Bldg, 
Helena 59620, 444-2544 

•State Historical Preservation Office, Historical Society, 
Memorial Bldg, Helena 59620 

•Chambers of Commerce: Roundup 59072, Broadview 
59015, Acton 59002, Musselshell 59059, Billings 200 N 34, 
59105 


—Mitchell Frey, POB 6772, Boze- 
man, MT 59771-6772; 406-587-4897(h), 
586-7846(w) 

Pupfish Maligns DOE 
Characterization 

The National Park Service has asked 
the Nevada Department of Conservation 
and Natural Resources to deny the applica- 
tion by the US Department of Energy for a 
water permit that DOE needs to start charac- 
terizing Yucca Mountain, Nevada, for a 
high-level nuclear waste repository. NPS 
worries that DOE's use of water may lower 
the water level at Devil's Hole (a detached 
unit of Death Valley National Monument), 
home of the endemic and Endangered 
Devil's Hole Pupfish. The request may result 
In development of a water-level monitoring 
program instead of a halt of the characteriza- 
tion. The 50-400 pupfish in Devil's Hole eat 
algae growing on rocks near the surface, and 
attain lengths of 1-1.5 inches. (Nuclear Fuel, 
2-6-89) 

Whidbey Islanders Plant Trees 

On March 19, over 40 people, rang- 
ing in age from 2 to 75, replanted a 40 acre 
site that had been clearcut by Trillium Corp. 
of Bellingham over the protests of local 
citizens. The area, known as Big Muddy, 
largely consists of wetlands. Wetlands 
comprise over 60% of the 40 acre cut. As a 
result of our blockade last summer, Trillium 
left two small areas of trees and a 25 foot 
buffer along the stream. The buffer trees 
promptly blew down. In February, the 
Washington State Board of Forest Practices 
met on Whidbey Island and inspected some 
of Trillium's sites, including Big Muddy. 
Locals were upset to hear these officials 
congratulate themselves on how well the 
Timber, Fish, Wildlife negotiation process 
had worked. 

Our original goal was to plant 4000 
^seedlings of alder, hemlock, willow, cedar, 
and Bigleaf Maple; but our digging crews got 
so enthusiastic that we planted over 4500 
seedlings. Our second objective was to em- 
power people. For a year now, people have 
been seeing Trillium Corp. destroy their fa- 
vorite places and cow the county. The tree 
planting demonstrated that people can do 
what needs doing. 

We also intended to challenge Tril- 
lium, and this one aspect leaves us with 
mixed feelings. Originally, we wrote a letter 
asking permission, assuming it would be 
denied. It was. Then one of our people took 
it upon himself to negotiate. They made 
various offers: "We'll give you permission if 
you'll stop vilifying us in the press." No dice. 
"We'll give you permission if you'll promise 
not to plant alder." No dice. Eventually our 
negotiator gained unconditional permis- 
sion — and the media lost interest, as did 
some potential planters. 

Those people who wouldn't come af- 
ter we obtained permission asked, appropri- 
ately, "Why are you doing Trillium's work 
for them?" The answer is, we weren't work- 
ing for Trillium, but to heal the land. We'll 
send Trillium a bill for services rendered. 
Besides a cash payment, we're asking Tril- 
lium to donate the Big Muddy site to the 
Department of Natural Resources' Natural 
Heritage Program as a laboratory in wetland 
restoration techniques. 

We hope this tree planting will set a 
precedent. We hope to see people come to- 
gether all over the country and plant trees 
where they are needed, regardless of who has 
nominal title to the land. 

— Marianne Edain, Whidbey Envi- 
ronmental Action Network 


Los Angeles EF! Update 

This report, authored by several Los 
Angeles activists, is late due in part to forces 
unleashed by NO GROWTH DAY. On Feb- 
ruary 4, in the great desert landfill that is Los 
Angeles, 40 Orange County Earth First!ers 
demonstrated in the rain at the offices of the 
most prominent land raper locally — in 
front of a banner with the message "Irvine 
Company Leave the Land Alone!" A hard- 
hatted EF!er drove his "bulldozer" over a 
screaming menagerie of threatened wildlife 
to demonstrate the effects of growth. The 
performance was repeated at half-speed to 
demonstrate the effects of slow growth. To 
demonstrate the satisfying effects of no 
growth, the driver got out of his "dozer.” 
The crowd cheered. Interest has been ex- 
pressed for future action and a solid Orange 
County EF! has developed from this soggy 
Saturday. 

Also on February 4, L.A. EF! helped 
establish NO GROWTH DAY by holding a 
press conference and demonstration at 
Scholl Canyon Park, with the 40 partici- 
pants taking shelter from the unusually 
heavy rain under a building with a view into 
the San Gabriel Mountains. Media coverage 
was good, including a dramatic TV interview 
with Mark Williams as the rain cleared, re- 
vealing the bulldozed hills. 

A couple days earlier, on behalf of 
threatened oak trees at the famous Renais- 
sance Faire site, we had unfurled an 85 foot 
banner in front of the L.A. Board of Supervi- 
sors' offices, reading DEVELOPERS GO 
BUILD IN HELL. This took a good TV pan 
shot next to the mock condos trashed by a 
monkeywrench wielder. 

An indefinite alliance has been 
formed with anti-growth advocates state- 
wide via a mass mailing done for L.A. EF! by 
Barbara Eales. Contact L.A. EF! for informa- 
tion. 

About 70,000 African Elephants are 
murdered each year for ivory jewelry and 
trinkets. If this does not stop, in ten years 
the African Elephant will be extinct, as only 
700,000 survive today. To fight the ivory 
market, L.A. EF! protested last December 17 
with animal activists in front of Saks Fifth 
Avenue in Beverly Hills. Concurrent EF! 
demonstrations for elephants were held in 
Costa Mesa, CA, and Denver, CO. National 
and local radio and TV covered the actions. 
Nearly 20 policemen at the Saks protest were 
prepared for a confrontation that never oc- 
curred. The Saks store manager embarrassed 
himself by trying to convince the media that 
his ivory was legal. Later, in January, EF!ers 
distributed leaflets at the California Gift 
Show, and harassed ivory importers display- 
ing their wares. 

At least four stores have stopped selling 
ivory as a result of our campaign. Call Tom 
Owen at 213-390-3706 or John Stodder at 
818-247-9567 for information. 

On Friday, January 13, we held a pro- 
test concurrent with and on the same public 
lands livestock grazing issues as the protest 
at the National Livestock Show in Denver. 
In front of the L.A. Federal Building, we 
hung a banner with the American flag torn 
to shreds on the horns of a cow’s skull. Vic 
Forsythe was interviewed in Spanish by the 
Spanish-language TV station, which did a 
documentary on the protest, showing be- 
fore-and-after photos from Lynn Jacobs's 
newspaper of lands damaged by grazing. 

We are considering actions at the re- 
gional BLM headquarters in Riverside to 
spread this little-known message. For infor- 
mation, contact Vic Forsythe (who has a lo- 
cally available slide show on grazing) at 213- 
839-4247. 

Several of us, including Mark Wil- 
liams and Peter Bralver, have been doing 
radio shows as EF!ers, challenging ORVers 
and wimps on call-in, and putting in good 
words for Old Monkeywrench who batter- 
eth at the door. 

— the Condoreenos 

"Hunters" Kill Yellowstone Bison 

In the largest Buffalo kill of this cen- 
tury, Montana meat harvesters have gunned 
down more than 550 Buffalo straying out of 
Yellowstone National Park's protective 
boundaries. Often shooting the animals at 
point-blank range, the "hunters” had each 
paid $200 to enforce a Montana law that any 
Buffalo moving outside the Park is to be 
shot. The law was passed to protect area 
ranchers, who fear that Bison will infect 
their cows with brucellosis. 

The Bison were roaming in search of 
better winter range, since forage in the Park 
has been hard to find after last year's 
drought and fires. The kill has taken about 
half of Yellowstone's northern herd, but 
some 1800 remain in the Park's southern 
herd. 

Poor forage conditions in the Park 
have also caused extensive starvation in the 
Elk population, which may be reduced by as 
much as a third before spring is over .(High 
Country News) 
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AMAZON INDIANS MOVEMENT 


broaden the resistance movement in the 
Amazon. Native people of the Amazon are 
also organizing internationally, through the 
Coordination of Indian Peoples of the 
Amazon (COICA), which includes the par- 
ticipation of Native organizations from 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Surinam. 

In Brazil, the Indians' fight for land is 
a delicate issue. During the constitutional 
debate in 1987, conservatives labeled Indian 
supporters as lackeys of multinational min- 
ing companies, branding their efforts to 


and extend the boundaries of Xingu Indian 
Park, called Sarney a "true ecologist" for 
endorsing his proposal. 

The murder of rubber tapper union 
leader Chico Mendes and the Altamira In- 
dian summit have made the world aware 
that the people of Amazonia are on the front 
line in the fight to save the Amazon rain- 
forest. Now everything depends on our 
willingness to listen to their message and 
support their struggle. 

According to Paiakan Kayapo, "The 
groups trying to save the races of animals 


BROADENS 


by Glenn Switkes 

For sheer environmental eloquence, 
nothing in recent memory has matched Tu- 
Ira, a Kayapo Indian woman, naked from the 
waist up and surrounded by reporters, mak- 
ing her point by brandishing a machete 
against the cheek of the Chief Engineer of 
Brazil's State Electric Company. 

The Altamira Indian summit, held 
the last week in February [see also report in 
last issue of EFf], brought together 600 Na- 
tive people from throughout the Xingu 
River region to express their opposition to a 
series of hydroelectric dams slated for con- 
struction on the Xingu and Iriri Rivers. They 
declared, "It is necessary to respect our 


In 1988, the Kayapo and 44 other 
tribes assembled in Brazil’s Congress to 
"lobby" deputies writing the Indian text of 
the new Brazilian constitution. Through 
weeks of chanting, prayers, and a sophisti- 
cated campaign by support groups, the 
Native people turned back challenges to 
their rights mounted by development inter- 
ests. 

At the Altamira summit, hundreds of 
journalists and environmentalists joined 
the Indians. The Indians' protest comple- 
mented the campaign by international 
environmental organizations to change 
World Bank lending policies. (In late March, 
it was reported that a proposed $500 million 


protect Indian land from development as 
attempts to "reserve" valuable minerals for 
foreign interests. The conservatives' rheto- 
ric nearly doomed the Indians' efforts at a 
critical moment. Following the Altamira 
meeting, right-wing Brazilian congressmen 
called for an investigation into a "foreign 
conspiracy" against Brazil, and a campaign 
for the Brazilian Presidency with the nation- 
alistic pledge to defend "our Amazonia." 

Efforts to support Amazon Natives 
should be closely coordinated with the 
grassroots and national Indian movement. 
Indian organizers at Altamira were report- 
edly irritated by the trip of British rocker 
Sting to Brasilia during their meeting to 
meet with Brazil's President Jose Sarney. 
Sting, who plans to raise money to buy land 


cannot win if the people trying to save the 
forest lose; the people trying to save the In- 
dians cannot win if either of the others lose. 
The Indians cannot win without the support 
of these groups, but the groups cannot win 
without the support of the Indians who 
know the forest and the animals and can tell 
what is happening to them. No one of us is 
strong enough to win alone — together, we 
can be strong enough to win." 

Glenn Switkes, filmmaker, co-produced 
"The Four Corners: A National Sacrifice Area?" 
and "The Cracking of Glen Canyon Damn" 
with Earth First!, and with Monti Aguirre is 
currently co-producing "Amazonia: Voices from 
the Rainforest" about the struggle of Amazon 
people to defend the rainforest. 


Mother Nature. We advise against destroy- loan for the Brazilian electric power sector 

ing the forests. For a long time, the white was withdrawn, and that the World Bank is 

man has offended our way of thinking and instead considering loans to bolster the 

the spirit of our ancestors. Our territories are environmental protection capabilities of 

the sacred sites of our people, the dwelling the Brazilian government. The denial of the 

place of our creator ..." electric power loan is expected to cause 

Although Indigenous people com- Brazil to proceed more cautiously with its 
prise less than one-half of 1% of Brazil's Amazon hydroelectric network.) 
population, nearly one-fourth of the Ama- With the Altamira summit and the 

zon rainforest is Indian land — that is, if appeal for international support by Paiakan 

their rights to traditional lands are recog- and Kube-i, two young Kayapo leaders, 

nized by the Brazilian government. In the many have come to believe that the Kayapo 

face of mining and lumber projects, coloni- ARE the Indian movement in Brazil, and 

zation schemes, and military programs, the Kayapo support groups have sprung up in 

Amazon Indians’ fight for land legalization various cities in the US and Europe. Envi- 

will determine the fate of millions of hec- ronmentalists need to realize that the 

tares of the world's largest tropical rain- Kayapo's vivid protests in defense of nature 

forest. are part of a broader effort being waged by 

The 3000 Kayapo, their bodies c-re- more than 100 Indian nations in Brazil, 

monially painted in geometric patterns of under the banner of the Union of Indige- 

black genipapo and red urucum, and wear- nous Nations (UNI). 

ing green parrot-feather headdresses, are the UNI is Brazil's national Indian move- 

most visible warriors of the Amazon Indian ment, formed at a Congress of Indian leaders 

movement. When their land was invaded in 1980. With headquarters in Sao Paulo, 

by gold miners in 1984, the Kayapo took and backed by a network of Native support 

over the mining area, posing menacingly groups, UNI has assembled a pro-Indian 

with bows and arrows on the wings of the caucus in the federal Congress, a legal advi- 

miners' airplanes. The miners and the gov- sory group in Brasilia, and is implementing 

ernment convinced them to settle for a sustainable development projects in Indian 

small cut of the profits, and today their rivers areas where ancient cultural traditions have 

are becoming polluted with oil and mercury. been under assault by industrial technology. 

In 1987, following the Goiania nu- Through the work of UNI and its coordina- 

clear accident, where pellets of cesium 137 tor, Ailton Krenak, the Brazilian Indian 

from a discarded x-ray machine killed four movement has merged the power of the 

people and contaminated hundreds of oth- chiefs and shamans of the villages that dot 

ers, Brazil's Atomic Energy Commission the Amazon, into a powerful expression that 

decided to dump the radioactive waste at has penetrated the Brazilian national con- 

Cachimbo, an Amazon military base where sciousness. A Native cultural renaissance is 

an underground nuclear test site is report- under way. 

edly under construction. Following protests In March, UNI delegates met with 

by the Governor of Para state, and war other populations of the Amazon — rubber 

dances by the Kayapo in front of the Presi- tappers, fishermen, small farmers, and the 

dential palace, the government changed its landless — to formalize an Alliance of the 

plans. Peoples of the Rainforest, which may 


photo by Alex de Moura King 
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Indian Villagers Strive to Statement by Penan Leaders, 

Save the Narmada 29 January 1989 

In India’s Narmada Valley, a tribal ed. note: The following is excerpted from a recent 

revolution is quietly gathering. Along the public proclamation by the Penan people of 

banks of the Narmada River in the states of Sarawak, Malaysia. As reported in past issues, 

Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and Maharashtra, the Penan have led a series of blockades to save 

the adivasis are vocalizing their grievances their rainforest home from multinational log- 

against their governments. Sick of being ging firms. 

denied information and given only empty We are the leaders and representa- 

promises of future resettlement, the people fives of many Penan communities in the 

are uniting to stop the SardarSarovardamin Baram district of Sarawak. Many of us were 

Gujarat. This project, partially funded by arrested between 18 and 21 January 1989. 

the World Bank, is already in the early stages Altogether 105 were arrested in January 

of construction, but it is not too late to stop 1989. These arrests are in relation to block- 

it. ades of logging roads. 

SardarSarovar is part of the Narmada On 27 January, 27 of us were released 

Valley Project (NVP), a plan to construct on surety. Another 10 are still on remand 

3200 dams along the Narmada River over a because they were asked to put up bail of 

100 year period. The whole scheme, if cash $1000 each and we cannot raise this 

implemented, would uproot over a million money for them. Another 24 from Long 

people (many of these tribals),' submerge Bangan are expected to be charged in court 

350,000 hectares of forest and 200,000 hec- early in February 1989. 

tares of cultivated lands. The two most After our release, we made the fol- 

controversial dams, the Sardar Sarovar and lowing resolutions: 

the Narmada Sagar in Madhya Pradesh, 1. We feel it is not fair to ask 10 of our 

would submerge 39,134 h and 91,348 h of friends to put up $1000 bail each. Sincethey 

land respectively, 56,547 of this now forest. are very poor, their families and friends 

By 1985, India had 1578 major dams. cannot raise the money. So they remain in 

While the United States has stopped build- jail- 
ing huge dams and European nations are 2. We wish to explain the back- 

reducing dam construction, the India gov- ground to the blockades that led to our arrest 

ernment vows to continue with the NVP. As in January 1989. For a long time we have 

a result, opposition is mounting. A memo- suffered from logging activities. Our forest 

randum was recently submitted to Prime resources are gone. Our food supply is re- 

Minister Gandhi from numerous renowned duced. The river waters are polluted. Our 

people, including economists, scientists, rice farms and fruit trees are damaged. The 

and social activists. Also, 60 activists con- wild animals have run away. We sent corn- 

ducted a dialogue march, in which they plaints to the district office, the police and 

traveled to 234 villages to talk with local other state authorities but they did not lis- 

people. Among the opponents educating ten. Some of us went to Kuala Lumpur to 

villagers about the Narmada project are meet Ministers who promised to help. But 

other villagers who have already been dis- nothing happened. Our blockades, which 

placed by the government from their home started in March 1987, were taken down by 

lands because of the project. the authorities in October 1987. From Octo- 

International pressure on the offi- ber 1987 to August 1988 the situation wors- 

cials involved could help stop the Narmada ened. The logging companies chopped the 

Valley Project. Direct letters of protest and trees even faster. The state government 

questions to: introduced a new law to make it an offence 

♦Mr Qureshi, Senior Vice President of the to blockade logging roads, to prevent us 

World Bank, 1818 H St NW, Washington, fromdefendingtheforest....Thesoilerosion 
DC 20443; caused by logging silted our rivers. Rivers 

♦Rajiv Gandhi, PM Secretariat, South Block, that were once deep are now shallow. As a 
New Delhi 1100011; result there was serious flooding, and a lot of 

♦Mr Amarsinh Choudhary, Chief Minister, our food farms were damaged. So at the end 
Government of Gujarat, Gandhinagarg; of 1988 we were forced by our desperate situ- 

*Mr Sharad Pawar, Chief Minister, Govern- ation to blockade again. Altogether there 
ment of Maharashtra, Bombay; were around 10 areas with blockades. But 

♦Mr Arjun Singh, Chief Minister, Govern- now the forest officials and police have ar- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal; rested us under the new forest law.... 

For more information, write Narmada Cam- 2. We love our land. Although a lot 

paign, c/o Rainforest Information Centre, of the forest is already gone, we are willing to 

PO Box 368, Lismore, 2480, NSW AUSTRA- live here. Most of us have applied to the gov- 
LLA. ernment to grant us communal forest. 

—Carol Sherman Under state land laws, we can ask for com- 

munal forest to be set aside for our use, in 
areas near or surrounding our settlements. 

4. We have heard that the Thai gov- 
ernment banned logging completely in 
January 1989 because logging destroyed 
people's environment and livelihood. We 
too request the Malaysian and Sarawak 
government to ban logging completely in 
Sarawak.... 
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Dolphins Rescue Surfer 

In January, a school of dolphins 
chased away a large Tiger Shark who was 
attacking a 17 year old boy surfing off the 
north coast of New South Wales, 400 miles 
north of Sydney. The shark had destroyed 
the boy's surfboard and damaged his abdo- 
men. The boy was rushed to a hospital, 
where he underwent minor surgery. A 
Sydney shark expert noted that he has heard 
of other instances of dolphins saving people 
from sharks. (’Daily Breeze . 1-5-89) 

However, we may reasonably expect 
a diminution of such incidents, due to fall- 
ing dolphin populations. In 1986, Austra- 
lian officials banned all high seas driftnet 
fishing in Australian waters, thus saving 
3000 dolphins a year; but the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act, reauthorized last year by 
the US Congress, will allow 375,000 dol- 
phins to be killed legally by tuna fishers over 
the next five years. 

Buffalo Thwarts Snowmobiler 

Donald Anderson, 48, of Geraldine, 
Montana, died on February 6 after colliding 
with a Buffalo on his snowmobile (Ander- 
son's, not the Buffalo's) in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. He had been roaring over the 
landscape with friends, but had lost them in 
the dark. When they backtracked, they 
found his body and scattered clumps of 
Bison hair. The Bison was not available for 
comment. 

Rancher Employs Disco Tech to Save 
Sheep 

South Dakota rancher Kevin Parmely 
has invented a novel way to prevent Coyotes 
from eating his sheep. He has designed a 
device that fits around a sheep’s neck and 
screeches and flashes for 10 seconds when 
the sheep acts agitated. This spook collar, 
which cost $100,000 to design, is available 
from Parmely at $625 for a set of 5, complete 
with strobe fight. How Coyotes will react to 
these remains to be seen. There has been 
some speculation that the wily Tricksters 
will actually be attracted by these collars, 
and may repeatedly harass sheep so they can 
break-dance in the strobe lights. 

This would be likely with the Coyo- 
tes of southern California, anyway, who are 
now preying upon domesticated mammals 
of a more urban sort. Coyotes in Beverly 
Hills are earning the enmity of southern 
California's upper crust by eating small 
dogs, cats, and garbage. Apparently, some 
are gaining a predilection for poodles. Elec- 
tric fences are proving ineffective in deter- 
ring these adaptable canines. ( Seattle Times, 
12-4-88) 

Goose Attack Triggers Suit 

In January, Hattie Pitt's geese Goo- 
sie-Loosie and Ducky-Lucky got loosie and 
lucky and eagerly attacked this ailing Che- 
sapeake, Virginia, woman's grandson as he 
came to visit her. While fleeing, he fell and 
broke 2 fingers. Subsequently he sued his 78 
year old grandmother. The outcome of the 
suit remains uncertain, but the woman has 
sold her geese; they are no longer the Pitts'. 

Businessman Convicted of Cutting Trees 
A federal Jury recently convicted 
Maryland businessman Isaac Fogel of felling 
over 100 trees on National Park land adja- 
cent to his home. To improve his view of the 
Potomac River and the value of his property, 
Fogel had hired professional tree cutters to 
kill oak, locust, maple, ironwood, and per- 
simmon trees along the C & O Canal and 
Potomac River. He is to be sentenced April 
17, and faces up to 11 years in prison and 
$350,000 in fines. 

Lion Eats Lyons Poodle 

Increasing numbers of Mountain 
Lion sightings — over 50 since last Septem- 
ber — have been reported in the Boulder, 
Colorado area. The first lion predation of a 
domestic animal occurred recently: Fifi, 13, 
was eaten by a Cougar while standing on the 
deck of her Steamboat subdivision home, 
near Lyons. 


Rats Ground Airliner 

On a Japan Air Lines jumbo jet 
bound for New York recently, 25 rats, being 
imported for laboratory experiments, es- 
caped. Employees found 23 of them, but the 
two remaining escapees posed a threat to 
cables, so officials grounded the plane and 
transferred its 300 passengers to another 
plane. 

Trappists Resist Golfers 

In Virginia's Blue Ridge Mountains, 
by the Shenandoah River 60 miles west of 
the nation's capital, 25 Trappist priests and 
brothers have cloistered themselves in the 
Holy Cross Abbey. Since 1950, the abbey has 
existed peacefully in the midst of the Cen- 
tral Appalachian hardwood forest. Soon, 
however, the peace may be shattered by de- 
velopers. Golflinks Inc., a Virginia corpora- 
tion, recently bought 150 acres of floodplain 
across the river from the abbey for $650,000; 
and plans to build a $2.8 million resort 
complete with golf course, pool, and club- 
house. In January the Trappists — citing 
noise pollution, pesticide runoff, sewage 
and water use problems, and disruption of 
the ecosystem — informed the Clark County 
Planning Commission of their opposition to 
the project. The Commission is considering 
a zoning amendment to allow Golflinks to 
proceed. 

The US has over 12,000 golf courses. 
It also has 12 Trappist monasteries, one of 
which — St. Benedict's in Snowmass, Colo- 
rado — in 197 1, together with environmen- 
talists, blocked a ski resort. 

Elk Attacks Game Officials 

In late February in Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, a large cow Elk drove a 74 
year old woman and a policeman trying to 
rescue her into a house and held them at bay 
for 3 hours — attacking lawn chairs, cars, 
and wildlife officials all the while. It seems 
the Elk had been harassed by dogs the previ- 
ous night and wished to express her disgrun- 
tlement with the dogs' human. After the Elk 
left the house, she blockaded the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western tracks, delaying a train 
for half an hour. She also kicked and dented 
a police car and leapt atop another parked 
car and stomped on it. Sadly, the 300-400 
pound Elk was soon lured to the, Colorado 
River, whereupon she drowned while trying 
to cross. (The Daily Inter Lake Kali spell, Kalis- 
pell, MT, 2-19) 

Trees Communicate in W-waves 

So says physicist Ed Wagner. Wagner 
explains that if you cut into a tree, adjacent 
trees send out an electrical pulse, which can 
be recorded on a strip chart. Wagner de- 
scribed the reaction of trees next to a tree 
being cut as "a tremendous cry of alarm." He 
said that people had known for several years 
that trees communicate but had attributed it 
to chemicals that trees produce. He believes 
the communication is too rapid to be ex- 
plained by chemicals, for trees "know 
within a few seconds what is happening." 
Wagner has measured the speed of W-waves 
as about 15 feet per second through air and 
3 feet per second through trees. This speed 
is much slower than that of electrical waves, 
leading Wagner to think they are an "alto- 
gether different entity.” Predictably, Wag- 
ner's hypothesis is meeting skepticism 
among other scientists, but he is confident it 
will someday be accepted. ( Deseret News, 2- 
12 ) 

Crocodile Claims 13th Victim 

A huge crocodile in Malaysia, named 
by local river bank people Bujang Sertang, or 
King of Crocodiles, recently ate a fisherman 
— its 13th human in 10 years. Brian Tung- 
ing, 45, and four friends were fishing from 
boats in the River Muara Sungei Antek, 600 
miles southeast of Kuala Lumpur, when the 
King attacked Tunging's boat. Tunging fell 
in the water and was quickly devoured by 
Bujang and two smaller accomplices. Locals 
say Bujang is about 23 feet long and 3 feet 
wide. In addition to the 13 he has eaten, he 
has wounded several people. Enmity has 
thus arisen among the villagers. In 1982, 
Malay witch doctors tried to charm the King 
into being shot, but to no avail. Sharpshoot- 
ers searching the river in boats have failed to 
find him. He is distinguishable because of 
his size and because of a white tinge on his 
back above his forelegs. Other crocodiles in 


Malaysia have solid gray backs. Crocodile 
experts have speculated that this beast is 
over 140 years old. Whereas in the local Iban 
language Bujang Senang means King of 
Crocodiles, in Malay it means easy-going 
bachelor. The venerable reptile has never 
been seen with a mate. 

MT Wildlife Dept Paints Moose 

Montana Department of Fish, Wild- 
life and Parks employees in helicopters are 
shooting Moose with "thumper guns." The 
gunners shoot vials of paint at the unsus- 
pecting cervids in an attempt to paint their 
hides with blotches of safety yellow indus- 
trial polyurethane enamel. Department 
biologists then use a "survey observability 
factor" to estimate Moose numbers. This 
entails determining a ratio of visible to hid- 
den Moose that will allow reasonable esti- 
mates of Moose populations to be made by 
means of annual overflights. More impor- 
tant than determining actual numbers will 
be tracking population trends, biologists 
say. To establish an index, biologists first use 
the capture/recapture method that is the 
conventional means of extrapolating popu- 
lation sizes from records of small portions of 
the population. On a recent flight over Tally 
Lake and the Libby area, one biologist 
marked 20 Moose in 90 minutes. ( Bozeman 
Daily Chronicle, 1-13) One must wonder 
what effect coloring Moose in day-glo yel- 
low will have on their survivability rate 
during hunting season. 

Elephant Kills 5 Nepalese 

In the latest in a series of attacks by 
Asiatic Elephants against burgeoning village 
populations in southern Asia, an elephant 
from southeast Nepal's dwindling tropical 
forests charged during several nights into 
villages near Gherawari village, 190 miles 
southeast of Kathmandu, killing 5 villagers. 
Apparently, suffering from destruction of its 
habitat, this rebel has been hit by the mid- 
night munchies lately, and has sought to 
allay them at nearby villages. (Bozeman Daily 
Chron, 12-27) 



Pet Elephants Rampage, Too 

Rogue elephants' captive comrades 
in the states may likewise be tending toward 
disgruntlement. In two ostensibly unre- 
lated incidents this February, petting zoo 
elephants lost their tempers. At the South- 
west Florida Fair in Fort Myers, a 4 ton, 15 
year old female, used for paid rides, charged 
through a crowd and leaped into a lake while 
carrying three riders, including a child of 4. 
Eight people were sent to hospitals suffering 
from grease burns sustained as fryers in 
concession stands toppled on them. The 
elephant trainer who finally calmed down 
the pachyderm speculated that she had been 
shot with a pellet gun. Meanwhile, at Busch 
Gardens in Tampa, trainer Joseph Allen 
fared less well than the Fort Myers joy 
riders. A 3 ton, 17 year old male crushed 
Allen with his head. The elephant was one 
of two males among 22 Asiatic Elephants at 
Busch Gardens. This was the first fatality 


caused by an animal at the Gardens, though 
last November a 400 pound Bengal Tiger 
mauled a caretaker. (Washington Times, 2-7) 
Zoologists have recently discovered 
that elephants can communicate over dis- 
tances of several miles by means of infra- 
sonic waves. Elephants, it seems, often sig- 
nal other elephants far out of sight, and this 
helps the big bulls avoid each other, lessen- 
ing confrontations between them. 

Dislocated Sea Lion Returns 300 Miles 

California Sea Lions feasting on fish 
in Washington's Strait of Juan de Fuca have 
earned the enmity of fishermen as fisheries 
have declined in recent years. The fisher- 
men have pressured authorities to relocate 
or drive away the sea lions. Officials have 
trapped 18 of the pinnipeds in waters near 
Ballard ship locks, using a floatingcage. Two 
of these died after being sedated for tagging. 
Another promptly swam 150 miles up the 
coast, 100 miles through the Strait, turned 
right and swam another 35 miles to reach 
the Ballard locks and renew its fishing. 
(Washington Times, 3-6) 

New Breed of Trash Fisherman Evolves 
If you see fishermen cutting fins off 
live sharks on the high seas, consider the 
merits of converting their boats into 
anchors. International Wildlife (3-4/89) re- 
ports that a growing demand for shark fin 
soup in the Orient is subsidizing the "fin- 
ning" of sharks by American fishermen. 
Fishermen cut fins from live sharks, then 
throw the crippled animals back in the 
water, where they usually sink and bleed to 
death or starve. Finning is legal and eco- 
nomical: Dried shark fin nets $22 a pound; 
shark meat brings only 50 cents a pound. 
The few mutilated sharks that do survive 
cannot reproduce, because fins are needed 
for mating, shark experts say. 

Logging Helicopter Crashes 

Perhaps choppers won't help chop- 
pers. That at least seems to be a message 
from the recent crash of a helicopter hauling 
2500 pounds of logs from a timber stand 
near Greenville, Florida. The helicopter, 
owned by Green Mountain Helicopters (a 
Washington state company that has been 
accused of such ignominious deeds as flying 
weapons to right-wing forces in Central 
America), was pronounced dead by the FAA. 
The pilot escaped injury. The Madison 
County Carrier, which reported the incident 
(2-15), had the previous week lauded chop- 
per logging, explaining how it would open 
previously inaccessible wetlands to timber 
harvest. 

Truants Save Maine Tree 

Six junior high school students cut 
classes late last month to block the planned 
felling of a 90-foot century-old pine tree in 
the western Maine town ofFarmington. The 
tree was to BFdowned to allow road widen- 
ing. As the feller sharpened his chainsaw, 
the students formed a ring around the tree, 
preventing cutting. Their assistant principal 
arrived to assign them a substitute teacher to 
ensure that they were properly supervised. 
Town officials soon agreed to spare the tree. 
(Valley News, 3-31) 

Swan Overturns Boat in Oregon Lake 

Perhaps thinking that the men were 
attacking his mate, a large male swan at- 
tacked 3 Bend city park officials trying to 
extract a fishhook from a female swan's 
throat. In the midst of the fray, their canoe 
capsized. The enraged male continued to 
attack the men as they floundered in the 
water, but they escaped injury. Workers 
finally captured the male. Soon thereafter 
they caught the female, removed the hook, 
and set the pair free. 

Isopod Faces Tragic Denouement 

The November/December 1988 issue 
of Endangered Species Technical Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Dept, of Interior, DC 20240), is, as usual, a 
litany of dwindling species. The FWS's flair 
for reporting high tragedy with bureaucratic 
coolness is perhaps best displayed in its 
update on the Socorro Isopod: 

This past summer, the Socorro isopod 
(Thermosphaeroma thermophilum) had 
perhaps its closest brush with extinction in the 
past million years. Roots clogged the pipe lead- 
ing to the cement horse-watering trough where 
the only known population of this tiny, water- 
dependent crustacean survived, thus drying the 
habitat. (Its natural habitat had already been 
lost.) The City of Socorro, New Mexico, subse- 
quently removed the roots and restored the flow, 
but no isopods could be found. Fortunately, a 
refugium population had been established at the 
University of New Mexico under the guidance of 
Dr. Manuel Molles. Charles W. Fainter, an en- 
dangered species biologist for the New Mexico 
Department of Game and Fish, has restocked 
555 isopods into the renovated trough. If the 
refugium population had not existed, the So- 
corro isopod would now be extinct. 
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TAKING STEPS TOWARD 



Volunteers rake in seed of rare native species in an attempt to restore a tallgrass savanna ecosystem 
near Chicago. 


by Jamie Sayen 

This is the irony of our age: " hands-on ’ 
management is needed to restore "hands-off 
wilderness. — Reed Noss, landscape ecologist 

Since there is nowhere enough wil- 
derness to permit the full mystery of evolu- 
tion to flourish, we, as a culture, must begin 
the daunting task of restoring vast tracts of 
damaged land to a condition where they can 
begin to re-wild themselves. To speak of 
ecological restoration by humans of ecosys- 
tems and species damaged by humans is to 
speak in paradoxes. Enter at your own risk. 
Bring a healthy dose of humility and recog- 
nize that you are attempting work that only 
Mother Earth can properly do. Be not de- 
terred by the apparent absurdity of the task. 
The alternative is the collapse of the bio- 
sphere. 

The only option left to us is to begin 
to live by an ethic that 1) preserves all 
remaining wildlands; 2) opposes all abuses 
to global and local ecosystems, including 
"mitigation"; 3) restores, in an ecologically 
appropriate manner, large tracts of lands 
that have suffered from human develop- 
ment; 4) restores human culture to natural 
succession; and 5) aggressively advocates 
the above points. 

The newly-formed Society for Eco- 
logical Restoration and Management 
(SERM) held its first meeting in Oakland in 
January. I went with mixed feelings. Would 
this conference allow the corporate pu - 
chase of influence and the toleration of 
mitigation prevalent at last year's Restoring 
The Earth conference ( EF !, 5-88)? Would 
"experts" speak to grassroots restorationists 
(the dirt-under-the-fingernail crowd)? 
Would the goal of the restorationists be 
acknowledged as natural recovery assisted 
by timely, ecologically appropriate inter- 
vention? And, finally, to which reality 
would SERM bow: long-term ecological real- 
ity or short-term political and economic re- 
ality? 

By dint of its no compromise, bio- 
centric ethic, Earth First! has often filled the 
role of critic of the mainstream environ- 
mental community. It is a role that has been 
forced upon us by the failure of other groups 
to acknowledge that environmentalism is 
no liberal parlor game — it's a struggle for 
survival. Nonetheless, learning to live in 
harmony with our local and global water- 
sheds, not criticism, is what inspires our wild 
tribe. 

This said, it is a pleasure to report that 
the SERM conference offers hope for a re- 
sponsible restoration movement. If SERM 
avoids becoming mired in bureaucracy, it 
can become a progressive force in the envi- 
ronmental movement. 

II 

At last year’s Restoring The Earth confer- 
ence, Michael Fisher, Sierra Club executive 
director, said the "highest priority" of resto- 
ration environmentalists is the preservation 
of the remaining 10% of wilderness on 
Turtle Island. "Restore the 90%, " he said, 
"but not at the expense of the 10%." 

Fisher is rightly concerned that resto- 
ration will be used by mitigationists to jus- 
tify the destruction of the 10%. He also fears 
that attention to restoration could distract 
activists from the fight to preserve 
wildlands. 

Fisher's worries are well-founded but 
he is wrong to conclude that we must pre- 
serve all before we begin to restore. Preserva- 


tion and restoration are inseparable. The 
values at the heart of the preservation 
movement — the intrinsic value of wildness 
and biodiversity — are at the heart of an 
ecologically responsible restoration move- 
ment. Preservation is the preventive medi- 
cine of restoration. 

I considered this was the most criti- 
cal issue facing SERM, yet after the first two 
days, it had not receive much attention. 
Where, I asked fellow EFiers Marianne Edian 
and Steve Erickson, was the sense of ur- 
gency? On the final day, we expressed our 
sense of urgency, and discovered that we 
were not alone. 

That morning, Lee Hackeling, a ge- 
ographer for the Army Corps of Engineers, 
delivered a paper titled "Ecological Restora- 
tion and Mitigation: A Relationship Worth 
Scrutinizing." She said it represented "an 
opinion from personal observation and not 
necessarily the opinion of the Army Corps." 
She asked a key question: Is mitigation a 
co mplement to or substitute for preserva- 
tion? Mary Kantala of the EPA likewise 
astetl: Do created wetlands replace the eco- 
logical functions of natural wetlands? 
Speaker after speaker answered these ques- 
tions with a resounding ''No." We can put 
back some of the pieces, buTThere is always 
a loss of biodiversity. 

Hackeling warned that, by promis- 
ing mitigatory actions and using t he term , 
'r estoratio n' to descri be mitigation? de veh 
op ers have eroded public opposition t o big 
pfpjectsTThe whole concept of mitigation is 
tenuous, she added, because of human inex- 
perience in creating natural systems. To 
make matters worse, there is usually no 
follow-up to see if mitigation plans get 
implemented (often they don't); there is 
little baseline data and little supervision. 
Although she did not directly say it, the 
implications are clear: mitigation is a scam 
t o avoid environmentSTconstraints, 
v The last scheduled meeting was 
titled "Future Directions of SERM." There, 
Steve Erickson asked the 100 assembled if 
SERM was prepared to repudiate mitigation, 
and to publicly advocate efforts to preserve 
Earth's remnants of biodiversity. Others 
raised doubts: Should SERM be political, or 
should it only provide the data for restora- 
tion work? Since most of the money is in 
mitigation — not restoration — work, could 
SERM afford to take such a stance? 

Gradually, a group consensus 
against mitigation emerged. One person 
brought down the house when he called 
mitigationists "biostitutes." Steve said that 
he wants SERM to find a way to make resto- 
ration work pay so that restorationists are 
not forced to become biostitutes. Someone 
called for a Full-Employment Act for restora- 
tionists. 

Initially, there seemed to be little 
support for SERM publicly advocating pres- 
ervation of all remaining wildlands. One 
person said that other environmental 
groups are already doing this work, and 
SERM should concentrate on restoration, an 
issue not well addressed by other groups. 

This argument should ring familiar 
to EFiers who wonder if EF! should embrace 
issues beside wilderness preservation. The 
answer is that SERM, like EF!, should focus 
on its unique contributions, but not in a 
rigid, narrow sense. 

Gradually, more and more people 
spoke for preservation. Finally, Bill Jordan 
III, editor of Restoration and Management 
Notes, said that "restoration implies preser- 
vation." I agreed with him, but stressed that 


this implication would likely be lost on 
people outside SERM; we have to be explicit. 

Although strong positions were not 
formally adopted, it is clear that SERM mem- 
bers are guided by a genuine desire to do 
what is ecologically responsible. No doubt 
EFiers will continue to be gadfies at SERM 
gatherings, but if the Oakland conference is 
any indication, there will be genuine respect 
in the relationship. 

Ill 

There is no such thing as reforesta- 
tion.... We can't fix nature.... We can put back 
pieces and allow nature to heal herself. 

— forester Chris Maser, January 17, 1989 

The search for appropriate restora- 
tion techniques leads to the realm of para- 
dox. In Conservation and Evolution (p.126), 
O.H. Frankel and M.E. Soule write of "our 
abysmal ignorance of biological processes in 
complex ecosystems." With humility and 
patience, we can gain insights into the 
mysteries of nature, but our ignorance re- 
mains the dominant factor in our efforts "to 
save the world." 

We must not, however, use igno- 
rance asan excuse forinaction. Wemustact, 
but — to avoid the pitfalls of hubris — we 
must act with acknowledgement of our 
limits. All the restorationist can do is re- 
move the human-created barriers to the 
natural healing process and guard against 
the creation of further barriers. As Don Falk 
said: "It is ourselves we are trying to manage, 
not nature." 

This attitude rejects the analogy of 
the ecosystem to a machine. Even a compli- 
cated machine can be understood by the 
human mind. It can be taken apart and 
reassembled to working order. In contrast, 
no one can ever fathom the mysteries of 
natural systems. Numerous conference 
speakers acknowledged that systems recon- 
structed by humans are always biologically 
impoverished relative to similar natural 
systems, and are always more susceptible to 
invasion by exotics. 

Efforts to recreate or replicate dam- 
aged ecosystems can never succeed. Even if 
we knew all the parts (down to site specific 
soil microbes and mycorrhizal fungi), we 
wouldn't begin to understand the web of re- 
lations. Furthermore, an undisturbed sys- 
tem today is quite different from what it was 
100 or 1000 years ago. It may have the same 
appearance, but changes caused by climate, 
disturbance, succession, adaptation and 
evolution change it in ways no historian, 
archeologist, or ecologist can ever fully 
know. 

The goal of restoration, therefore, 
must be natural recovery. Remove the de- 
structive forces; restore as many native spe- 
cies, communities, and functions as pos- 
sible. Collect data on patterns of species and 
communities, but don't get bogged down 
with useless data. Restore natural processes 
— the spirit of the place — not some static, 
idealized, pre-settlement condition. 

Since the goal of restoration is the 
health of a system, not merely of any one 
species, a holistic view is required. Freeman 
House of the Mattole Restoration Council 
says his community's effort to restore 
salmon in the Mattole River revealed that it 
was not enough to supplement the salmon 
population, that the whole habitat must be 
restored. 

Though we cannot know exactly 
what conditions prevailed in ecosystems 
before they were damaged, we can identify 
many critical components. Native and 
exotic species can be identified (the exotics, 
at least). In his superb "Recipe for Wilder- 
ness Recovery" (EF! 9-86), Reed Noss lists 
sources helpful in determining pre-settle- 
ment conditions: ecological literature, his- 


torical narratives and photographs, early 
land surveys, analysis of sediments from 
lakes and bogs, soil analysis and mapping, 
analysis of packrat middens, and study of 
old growth remnants and of live and dead 
plant materials. 

At the conference, Gary Nabhan de- 
scribed how analysis of packrat middens has 
helped identify pre-settlement species for 
Sonoran desert communities going back 
20,000 years. By studying the pollen, in- 
sects, and small vertebrate bones found in 
pack-rat middens, and comparing this in- 
ventory with currently existing species, 
restorationists can begin to reconstruct ele- 
ments of pre-settlement conditions. Of 
course, these inventories will necessarily be 
incomplete, and often difficult to date with 
precision. 

Restoration must follow natural suc- 
cession. (See Jeff Elliott's "The Bionomics of 
Tree Planting," EF! 11-88.) Restorationists 
must not allow aesthetic factors or time pres- 
sures to cause them to violate succession. 

Dealing with exotics is critical. Ulti- 
mately, non-natives should be removed, if 
possible. But, immediate annihilation of 
exotics may be counter-productive. John 
Harrington says a steady decline of exotic 
populations in prairie restoration will be less 
traumatic, and will allow certain exotic flora 
to serve as cover crops or nurse plants to 
natives that may be vulnerable to desicca- 
tion. Steve Packard suggested that studying 
exotics is a good way to locate rare natives: 
when you encounter an unfamiliar species, 
it's probably a native. 

One of the thorniest problems facing 
a restorationist is the issue of "exotic" ge- 
netic stock. Often, species replanted are 
native to an area, but the genetic stock is 
non-native (i.e., has grown in a different 
environment with different species). Con- 
stance Millar, a forest geneticist, gave a talk 
entitled: "Restoration: Disneyland or Native 
Ecosystem: Genetic Guidelines for Restora- 
tion." Her thesis was that the genetic nature 
of introduced stock has a profound impact 
on existing communities. 

She explained that Redwood Na- 
tional Park, while still in private ownership, 
had been aerially reseeded with three native 
species: Sitka Spruce, Coast Redwood, and 
Douglas-fir. The seeds had come from Ore- 
gon and Washington, and each had been 
grown in isolation from the other two spe- 
cies. Thus, they were not adapted to the site 
or the biological conditions of the Park. 
They were exotics, and the result was the 
genetic pollution of native stock. "They 
were apparently real," she said, “but were 
not functionally real." 

When her colleague proposed re- 
moving these exotics, the Sierra Club ob- 
jected because it feared the precedent of 
logging in a National Park. Her colleague's 
response was to ask if the Club wanted a 
Disneyland or a native ecosystem. 

Millar feels that the origin of plant- 
ing stock is so important that it might actu- 
ally be better to use a non-invasive exotic 
that can easily be removed later rather than 
use genetic exotics of native species. Clearly, 
this is an area to which restorationists must 
devote more attention. 

Disturbance is another critical factor 
in any restoration effort. Disturbance (a 
natural process) differs markedly from dis- 
ruption (from human activity). Chris Ma- 
ser, noting that humans disrupt natural dis- 
turbances, clarified this distinction: "Nature 
always allows healing. We don't." 

When disturbance and disruption 
are scrambled together, how do we identify 
the dynamics of the natural disturbance 
regime for the system under study? How do 
we reintroduce natural disturbance? How 
do we restore a natural fire regime? How do 
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Volunteers planting trees in a clearcut on Whidbey Island, WA. 


we bring in disease? 

The issue of disturbance is further 
complicated by habitat fragmentation and 
preserves (or restoration projects) that are 
too small to survive natural disturbances. 
The Yellowstone fires revealed that even a 
large National Park is far too small to absorb 
the impact of a cataclysm like last summer's 
fires. 

There is pressure on restorationists 
working with a tiny fragment to minimize 
disturbance. James MacMahon, a shru- 
blands restorer, observed that "Restoration- 
ists tend to prevent at all costs disturbance to 
their projects." We need more and larger 
preserves so that we don't feel compelled to 
control natural disturbance. 

Talks were given on mycorrhizal 
fungi. Mycorrhizae, or "fungus roots," are 
critical to the health of soils, plants, and 
trees. They are especially important to the 
survival of transplants. They promote rapid 
growth and increase drought resistance. 
They weather mineral grains and extract 
nutrients for their root hosts. They protect 
their hosts from pathogens. 

Clearcuts and herbicides are death to 
mycorrhizae, and the fungi recover only 
very slowly. One cause of tropical rainforest 
decline is the rapid loss of mycorrhizal fungi 
after cutting. 

Though plants can be grown by arti- 
ficial means, without mycorrhizae, they be- 
come addicts, forever dependent on artifi- 
cial nutrients. Studies have shown that two 
plants without mycorrhizal fungi interact 
very negatively, while plants with "fungus 
roots" interact very positively. Trees in old 
growth forests, with root systems linked by 
mycorrhizae, communicate with each 
other. "Is the forest not one?" Maser asks. 
"The system is giving us a lesson in togeth- 
erness and we are trying to give it a lesson in 
separateness." 

We are just beginning to appreciate 
the importance of mycorrhizae to soil 
health. Gary Nabhan described how cactus 
nurse plants and mycorrhizal fungi interact 
to help desert plants survive. John Harring- 
ton said, "No one (prairie) community is 
exactly like any other." This suggests that 
mycorrhizal fungi may be highly site spe- 
cific, which would imply that genetic adap- 
tations are more local than previously sus- 
pected. If this is true, we must save every 
microenvironment to save biodiversity. 

No one knows how prevalent herbi- 
cide use is now in restoration work. One 
project mentioned at the conference uses 
Garlon 4. Poisoning is not a viable restora- 
tion tool. 

Joy Zedler reminded us that we 
mustn't just restore habitat; we must main- 
tain it. This requires monitoring of both a 
quantitative and a qualitative nature — not 
only of species' populations, but of relation- 
ships and processes. Monitoring requires a 
long-term commitment to a project. Unfor- 
tunately, our political and economic sys- 
tems pressure "experts" to get quick results. 
Ecological recovery is slow, and designers 
often disengage themselves from a project 


At the SERM conference, Steve Pack- 
ard presented "The Rediscovery of the Tail- 
grass Savanna" near Chicago. This "lost" 
ecosystem is rated G-l (most endangered 
globally) by The Nature Conservancy 
(TNC). 

Over a decade ago, Steve and some 
TNC volunteers began to try to restore a 
badly degraded 90 acre remnant of tallgrass 
savanna, a vegetation type that largely dis- 
appeared during the 1840s when settlers 
disturbed the natural fire regime and com- 
pounded this disruption by busting the sod 
and planting exotics. Having very little 
knowledge about tallgrass savannas, the 
volunteers experimented. "We didn't do it 
systematically," Steve said, "and we 
wouldn't have gotten the right answers if we 
had." Because of limited funds, they opted 
to attempt scores of small restoration proj- 
ects scattered around the site to see what 
worked. By "tinkering," they often made 
exciting discoveries. 

Steve insists that some people should 
do restoration work by this method. It costs 
very little and lures amateurs into the work. 
Well-funded scientific projects also get re- 
sults, he said, but the cost is high, and there 
is pressure not to fail when big money is in- 
volved. 

Restorationists, he noted, often need 
to bring back species perilously close to ex- 
tinction very quickly, whether or not we 
have the proper scientific understanding. 
Tinkerers can play a key role in this process. 

Steve showed a slide of an old oak 


long before the results are in. 

The solution, Steve Packard urged, is 
for projects to be sustained by volunteers 
who live in the neighborhood (or water- 
shed). (See sidebar.) The inhabitants will 
have the time to await the results of experi- 
ments. 

It is probably appropriate for profes- 
sionals, not watershed amateurs, to tackle 
big restoration jobs in "national sacrifice 
areas" such as the zone of refineries and 
chemical plants in northern New Jersey. 
These industrial blight zones probably have 
few healthy inhabitants, and it is beyond the 
scope of amateurs to deal with industrial 
pollution and poisoned aquifers. These 
areas do not attract reinhabitory people, but 
they must be cleaned up so that natural 
succession can begin afresh. 

IV 

Salmon is the totem animal of the North 
Pacific Range. Only Salmon, as a species, 
informs us humans, as a species, of the vastness 
and unity of the North Pacific Ocean and its rim. 
The buried memories of our ancient human 
migrations, the weak abstractions of our geogra- 
phies, our struggles toward a science of biology 
do nothing to inform us of the power and benevo- 
lence of our place. Totemism is a method of 
perceiving power, goodness, and mutuality in 
locale through the recognition of and respect for 
the vitality, spirit and interdependence of other 
species. In the case of the North Pacific Rim, no 
other species informs us so well as the salmon, 
whose migrations define the boundaries of the 
range which supports us all. 

For time without increment, salmon 
have fed and informed bear, porpoise, eagle, 
killer whale. For the past 20, 000-30, 000 years, 
salmon have fed and shaped the spirit ofYurok, 
Chinook, Salish, Kwakiutl, Ilaida, Tsimshian, 
Aleut, Yukagir, Koryak, Chuckchi, and Ainu — 
to name a few of those old time peoples who 
ordered their daily lives and the flow of genera- 
tions according to the delicate time and thrust of 
the salmon population. — Freeman House, 
Totem Salmon 

What is the relationship of restora- 
tionists to a restoration project? Are we 
outside the ecosystem, tinkering to repair it? 
Or are we working to restore human culture 
into a restored ecosystem? The role of 
humans in the ecosystem is one of the most 
divisive issues in the environmental move- 
ment. 

Despite the malignancy of modern 
human culture, we are a species related to all 
other species. The quest to eliminate the 
malignant elements need not become a mis- 
sion to eliminate our species. Humans have 
been a natural part of the system for 99% of 
our history. Modern human culture, Chris 
Maser said, is "separating human values 
from ecological values." Until we have a 
social, economic and political culture based 
on a "biologically sustainable system," he 
said, our crisis will worsen. 

Stephanie Kaza suggested that the 
two challenges facing restorationists are 
repair work and establishment of a new way 
of relating to the planet. Without the latter, 


that formerly stood in the open in the tail- 
grass savanna, with its arms spread wide. 
Before the restoration work began, the oak 
had become surrounded by a tangle of trees 
and brush. No wide-spreading oak can 
continue to grow under such conditions. 

By removing the trees and brush and 
instituting regular burnings, they began to 
restore the natural processes of the tallgrass 
savanna. For two years, nothing happened. 
The seeds of the native forbs and grasses had 
apparently been lost during the period of fire 
suppression, sod busting and development. 
In an early inventory of one area, Steve had 
found only one individual prairie plant. 

How do you restore something when 
you don't even know its species composi- 
tion? Dedication, detective work, and luck. 
Steve and his co-workers eventually discov- 
ered an article by Dr. Samuel Barnum Mead, 
published in 1846, that listed the plants of 
Illinois and indicated to which community 
each belonged. In the 19th century, doctors 
were also botanists because they relied on 
wildflowers to make medicinal potions. Dr. 
Mead referred to the tallgrass savanna as 
"barrens," which, already, were disappear- 
ing because of fire suppression and human 
settlements. The restorationists began to 
locate these rare "barrens" plants in thin 
ribbons alongside trails or roads that had 
been cut through savanna. Volunteers 
made gardens of these plants, and soon 
began plantings. After a year, rare native 
plants began to grow. 

Steve says the tallgrass savanna is not 


she said, restoration work is "emergency 
triage." 

The highlight of the conference for 
me this year was again the presentation of 
the Mattole Restoration Council (MRC) by 
Freeman House and Randy Stemler. (See EF! 
May 88 article on Restoring The Earth Con- 
ference.) The MRC is the finest example I 
know of grassroots restorationists who also 
aim to restore human culture to natural 
succession. MRC members believe that a 
restoration ethic must be connected with 
day-to-day life. “The most valuable thing we 
are doing," says Freeman, "is influencing a 
shift in cultural attitudes." 

The Mattole River Watershed, in the 
Klamath-Siskiyou bioregion, covers an area 
of 300 square miles. The river is 64 miles 
long, and is never more than 20 miles from 
the Pacific Coast. Its headwaters extend to 
within a half mile of the coast. Geologically, 
it is a remarkable area. Three continental 
plates jam together in the Cape Mendocino 
area just to the north. Because of its steep 
terrain and remoteness, the area is known as 
the "Lost Coast." The watershed receives 80- 
200 inches of rain a year. (Areata, a short 
distance to the north, receives 30.) 

The steep terrain, the heavy rainfall, 
and the cutting of over 90% of the water- 
shed's old growth forests in the past four 
decades make the Mattole one of the most 
erodible watersheds in North America. Prior 
to 1955, the forest canopy extended to the 
banks of the river. A flood that year washed 
away the riparian forest. Now, in summer 
the shoreline bakes, and in winter, it floods. 
Erosion from road-building, grazing and 


fully restored, and he suspects the current 
mix of species may change dramatically as 
restoration and succession proceed. Al- 
ready, native insects, butterflies and birds 
are beginning to return. The uncertainty 
about pre-settlement and post-restoration 
conditions underscores the need to work to 
restore natural processes rather than futilely 
attempt to create a static pre-settlement 
picture. 

As the tallgrass savanna began to re- 
cover, the restorationists — who previously 
had no idea what a tallgrass savanna looks 
like — developed a "search image." When 
they began, they thought none still existed; 
now that they knew what to seek, they 
discovered more and more remnants, 
which, though overgrown, were unmis- 
takably tallgrass savanna. 

One particularly important find was 
a 30 acre tract that a Nature Conservancy 
ecologist a few years earlier had judged to be 
of little ecological value. Now TNC is trying 
to buy the land, but at an inflated price. 

What makes this story impressive is 
that a bunch of amateurs who love their 
neighborhood have succeeded in perceiving 
the wildness in a land that civilization had 
plowed under. What other wild wonders lie 
patiently under the crumbling infrastruc- 
ture of industrial America? What extraordi- 
nary possibilities await the caring and curi- 
,|gpus inhabitant of even the most degraded 
regions? In the end, it all comes down to 
resiliency: resiliency of spirit and resiliency 
of Mother Earth — the One Great Restorer. 


logging has silted up the river and its tribu- 
taries. 

Until about 1970, the human popu- 
lation had been relatively stable for a cen- 
tury. Then, ranches began to subdivide, and 
an influx of "damn hippies" arrived. The 
watershed's population tripled to around 
2000 and so did social tensions. 

Some of the new settlers began to 
look at the river in the context of the King 
and Silver Salmon river runs, which had 
been as rich as anywhere along the Pacific. 
When their surveys found only a couple 
hundred King (Chinook) Salmon, they 
feared that the Mattole strain faced extinc- 
tion. The salmon decline was due to log- 
ging, grazing and poaching. 

Accompanying the watershed's de- 
clining health was a less tangible problem. 
"In retrospect," Freeman recalls, "the big- 
gest problem was the despair that resided in 
the human population at the time." 

A few people interested in restoring 
the totem salmon populations learned that 
streamside incubation practices were show- 
ing good results, whereas hatcheries were 
eliminating the local genetic strains and 
leading toward genetic monoculture. Only 
five or six native strains of King Salmon still 
survived in California; fortunately, the 
Mattole strain was one. 

A decade ago, several residents began 
a backyard salmon propagation effort. After 
a year and a half of negotiations with the De- 
partment of Fish and Game, they finally 
received a permit to trap a small number of 
Mattole salmon. 

Each October, King Salmon congre- 
gate at the mouth of the river. They cannot 
pass the sand bars until the rainy season 
raises the water level. This happens around 
Halloween, and it is a dramatic moment 
when the first wave of salmon enters the 
watershed. 

The trapping is done in the headwa- 
ters and usually begins in mid-November. 
Two traps arewatched every hour du ring the 
six week runs, and 10-20 female fish are 
taken annually. There is an optimum time 
of about two days when a female's eggs are 
ripe. The trappers feel the females' bellies for 
ripeness (the eggs roll around loosely in the 
belly cavity when ready for spawning). 

Pacific salmon always die after 
spawning. Females die within two days of 
laying eggs. Nevertheless, Freeman says, "It 
disturbs our sensibilities" to have to kill 
them to extract the eggs. Unfortunately, as 
much as half of the eggs would be lost if the 
trappers squeezed them out of a live female. 
Males are not killed; they are "milked" for 
milt two or three times. Later, they are 
released to die in the wild. 

Mattole restorationists designed 
"technologically simple" backyard hatch- 
box systems that work on gravity fed creek 
water. A layer of gravel is placed in the 
bottom of the hatchbox. Then a layer of 
eggs, another layer of gravel and eggs, and a 
third layer of gravel and eggs. A hatchbox 
can hold up to 35,000 eggs. 

For 2-3 days after hatching, the fry 
feed in the hatchery trough. Then they are 
transferred to a larger rearing pool. As part 
of the elementary school curriculum, chil- 
dren put the eggs into the hatchbox and, 
later, release the young salmon into the 
continued on page 16 
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continued from page IS 
wild. 

Early on, the salmon trappers real- 
ized that while their hatchery efforts were 
needed to prevent the Mattole strain from 
going extinct, these efforts were not 
enough. They saw the need to restore the 
entire salmon habitat, the entire Mattole 
watershed. They recognized the need for a 
structure to hold themselves accountable to 
the entire community. This, Freeman says, 
is an example of "how salmon organize 
human activity." 

A number of watershed groups 
formed the Mattole Restoration Council in 
1983. The MRC's goals were to improve the 
inhabitants' knowledge of the watershed; to 
identify the most important restoration 
projects; and to build a community of self- 
conscious restorationists. 

The MRC views watersheds as a geo- 
graphical unit all residents can easily iden- 
tify, allowing them to take responsibility for 
their actions. Besides, the whole planet is 
divided into watersheds, and, Freeman says, 
"Every watershed in the world has a niche 
for a council of this kind." 

The MRC seeks funding from gov- 
ernment and private sources. Its budget is 
now $50,000-100,000 per year. After years 
of proving their commitment to salmon res- 
toration to the Department of Fish & Game, 
relations are now "quite good.” Freeman 
and Randy believe that F & G will probably 
never build another centralized hatchery on 
the North Coast. 

MRC's first project was an inventory 
of salmonid habitat throughout the water- 
shed. Under the guidance of a local fisheries 
biologist, 20 residents walked 260 miles of 
the Mattole and its tributaries to map 
salmon habitat. The state-funded survey 
helped the council determine the extent and 
condition of spawning habitat and pool to 
riffle ratios. 

They also located impediments to 
salmon migration upstream. In the early 
stages, Randy says, they probably removed 
too many log jams. Now they leave some 
jams for habitat and nutrient storage. 

Another barrier to migration was 
road culverts at the inlets of tributaries with 
incorrect drop. Where the drop was too 
steep or the flow too fast, salmon were 
unable to travel upstream. MRC workers put 
in baffles to create turbulence and slower 
water so the salmon could rest on their way 
upstream. 

The MRC does an annual carcass 
count along a five mile stretch of the main 
stem, which is the preferred spawning habi- 
tat for 40% of the salmon, and along some 
tributaries. They use a formula to estimate 
population size based on this count. 

With 85% of the land in the water- 
shed privately owned, MRC efforts to reduce 
siltation in the tributaries and the main stem 
have been as much educational as physical 
endeavors. Anti-siltation efforts include 
building log weirs and gravel beds and plant- 
ing the shoreline and landslides. Small rocks 
in gullies armour the sides, reducing ero- 
sion. Dry stone masonry stabilizes stream 
banks. Most of the jobs require only a few 
people and light equipment. Jobs such as 
surveying and moving boulders have built 
community understanding among resi- 
dents. 

Other projects include annual sur- 
veys of stream cross sections taken at numer- 
ous points on the Mattole, and an inventory 
of the main sources of sedimentation. The 
stream cross sections will help the MRC 


Bitterroot Ranger Displays 
Unusual Forthrightness 

Near the end of a public meeting 
in which he was confronted by 47 angry 
citizens who wanted to halt clearcutting and 
to stop the imminent "Bear High" timber 
sale, Stevensville District Ranger (Bitterroot 
National Forest) Dale Thacker was asked if 
he would recommend to the Supervisor that 
the sale be canceled. He responded with 
remarkable candor; "I'm not going to be the 
point man for stopping this thing. I've got 
3 more years in this outfit and I’d like to 
finish 'em." 

Earlier in the meeting, Thacker 
had told the hostile crowd, "Clearcutting is 
the most efficient logging method, particu- 
larly when dealing with the steeper slopes." 

Perhaps the solution to Forest 
Service sponsored land abuse is to encourage 
more "rangers" to speak in public! 
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discover when the river begins to slush out 
sediment faster than it accumulates. In both 
these projects, Freeman admits, it might be 
more efficient to hire outside professionals 
to do the job. However, Redwood National 
Park professionals have voluntarily helped 
MRC train watershed residents to tackle 
these jobs. 

The Council expresses gratitude for 
expert assistance it has received, but believes 
that the community should lead the restora- 
tion work. It wants restoration work to 
become a significant part of the local econ- 
omy — especially in light of Humboldt 
County's 25% unemployment rate. 

Last year the MRC issued a map 
comparing the old growth forests in the wa- 
tershed in 1947 with those remaining in 
1988. The maps are arresting; only 9% of the 
old growth standing in 1947 has survived 
four decades of intensive logging. Since the 
map was issued and sent to MRC's 2000 
Mattole residents and landowners, much of 
that has been preserved. 

The Yule edition of EF! proclaimed a 
"Triple Victory" in northern California. 
One of the victories was the halting of illegal 
logging in the 900 acre Sanctuary Forest, a 
virgin tract of Coast Redwood and Douglas- 
fir at the headwaters of the Mattole. In late 
October, 150 local residents, including some 
who belong to the MRC, blockaded logging 
operations. The Sanctuary forest has not yet 
been saved, but hopes are high that it will be. 

What's the connection between wil- 
derness defense and restoration? Ask the 
Mattole folk. They know how critical old 
growth forests are to the health of salmon. If 
we are to reinhabit the land responsibly, we 
must recognize preservation and restoration 
as inseparable. 


Peoples who inhabited the North Pacific 
Range so successfully up until a few hundred 
years ago learned to eat fish from bears and 
eagles; learned to catch fish by wit and invention 
— bone hooks and seaweed lines, elegant weirs 
of hemlock root, spears and dipnets. The salmon 
were accorded the respect demanded by another 
people. When two peoples are bonded together 
by geography or find themselves at different 
levels on the same food chain, such respect is 
pragmatic rather than rhetorical. Fishiness is 
not alien, only different. Lines of communica- 
tion between species are kept open and fresh by 
means of ritual, hunger tempered by respect on 
the occasion of each new spawning run. (Totem 
Salmon) 

To join the Mattole Restoration 
Council, send $ 10 or more to MRC, POB 160, 
Petrolia, CA 95558. 

V 

Recently, Daniel Janzen, frustrated 
by the narrow focus of research, told the 
National Science Foundation; "The most 
intellectually challenging issue in conserva- 
tion biology is how to get the academic 
community to stop intellectualizing conser- 
vation biology to death and get out there 
and actually do something about it.” Janzen 
advocates a "warlike mentality." 

In the introductory chapter to Con- 
servation Biology: The Science of Scarcity and 
Diversity, Michael Soule writes: "Many of the 
authors also appear to be suggesting that the 
perennial reluctance of scientists to discuss 
matters of ethics may imperil the very or- 
ganisms and processes they hold most dear." 

In the next two decades we could lose 
the ability to recover 4000 species in the wild 
in North America. Over 1000 are critically 
endangered now. Don Falk of the Center for 


Plant Conservation, in Jamaica Plain, Mas- 
sachusetts, said that the fates of over one- 
fifth of the flora in the US are of concern. 

As Jasper Carlton has said, "America 
is dying." To avert this death, we must work 
for an Endangered Ecosystem Act, a Bio- 
diversity Act, and a National Biological Pre- 
serve System, which system could begin 
with the lands now mismanaged by the US 
Forest Service. We must overturn local, 
state, and federal tax breaks and subsidies for 
developers. SERM must adopt a warlike 
mentality. 

Finally, we must be guided by an 
ethic of humility, which acknowledges "our 
abysmal ignorance." Can-do optimism is a 
prescription for furthering the destruction 
caused by what conservation biologist 
David Ehrenfeld has aptly called "the arro- 
gance of humanism." 

Instead of attempting to control evo- 
lution or create ecosystems, we should work 
to restore the possibility of the evolutionary 
dance. We must rely upon the resiliency of 
Mother Earth, not on our species' cleverness. 

The ultimate goal of restorationists 
should be to put ourselves out of business. 

To join the Society for Ecological Resto- 
ration and Management, send $25 to SERM, 
1207 Seminole Highway, Madison, WI S3711 
(608-263-7889). You will receive the SERM 
newsletter and the journal Restoration and 
Management Notes. If you support the tenets 
of the Restoration Ethic outlined above, write 
William Jordan III at that address and tell him 

so. 

This article was made possible in part by the 
Earth First! Journal Research Fund. Persons 
wishing to contribute to this Fund can send 
checks to EF!, or (for a tax deduction) to the EF! 
Foundation earmarked to the Research Fund. 


Disappearing Old Growth in the Mattole River Watershed 


The Mattole River watershed in southern Humboldt 
County is a case study in the destruction of wild forest 
ecosystems in California. These maps plot the old growth 
forest areas in 1947 and in 1987; shaded areas reflect old 
growth. The cut-over areas are now mostly brush with 
conifers beginning to overtop it. 
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COEUR D'ALENE SALAMANDER 

The Coeur d'Alene Salamander ( Pie - 
thodon vandykei idahoensis ) is currently 
known to exist in only 48 sites in Idaho and 
an undetermined number of sites distrib- 
uted among 5 isolated populations in Mon- 
tana. A number of these isolated popula- 
tions are directly threatened by road con- 
struction, stream diversion by proposed 
hydroelectric projects, and clearcuts extend- 
ing to stream edges. Climatic changes in the 
form of warming and drying trends have 
historically been the biggest threat to the 
species in the past millennium. 

The US Fish and Wildlife Service 
considered the Coeur d'Alene Salamander 
for listing as Threatened or Endangered. 
Nine of 29 known site populations had 
become extinct in the past 30 years, with 
most extinctions occurring in the past 7 
years. Upon the location of 28 additional 
population sites, however, the FWS declined 
to list the species. 

The salamander is listed as a Sensi- 
tive Species in Region 1 of the US Forest 
Service (includes northern Idaho and Mon- 
tana), and by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Forest Service regulations state that 
its actions "must not result in loss of species 
viability or create trends toward Federal list- 
ing" (FSM 2670.32-4). The Montana Natural 
Heritage Program lists the species as globally 
threatened and imperiled in Montana. This 
listing, however, provides no legal protec- 
tion. 

The Coeur d'Alene Salamander is 
about 4 inches long and has a dark body with 
light specks and a green, orange, yellow or 
red dorsal stripe. Its snout is relatively short 
and its legs long. The salamander is found 
primarily in three basic types of micro habi- 
tats: 1) edges of streams, 2) talus (loose, 
fractured rock) in splash zones of waterfalls, 
and 3) spring seepages. It is believed to feed 
primarily on aquatic insects. 

The Kootenai National Forest in 
Montana has found that "the scientific 
knowledge base about Coeur d'Alene sala- 
mander abundance and distribution in the 
northwestern US is currently extremely 
limited." Isolated salamander sites, how- 
ever, continue to be destroyed or altered 
with the "effects on species viability un- 
known." 

In the fall of 1988, the largest site 
within the largest of the five known sala- 
mander populations in Montana was sub- 
ject to a contract for blasting and excavation 
during the widening of US Highway 2 be- 
tween Libby and Troy, Montana. The FS 
allowed the project to proceed once the 
Highway Department had contracted with 
the Montana Natural Heritage Program to 
live capture an estimated 500-600 salaman- 
ders from the site. These salamanders are 
currently being held captive at Washington 
State University, to be returned to "any 
remaining habitat at the site once [highway] 
construction is completed." 

In Idaho, where isolated salamander 
sites have been found from the Selway and 
Lochsa Rivers north to the Canadian border, 
the situation is as bad. At least two proposed 
dams would divert waterfalls from known 
salamander sites, in addition to an undeter- 
mined number of sites already flooded by 
Dworshak Reservoir. Campgrounds and 
other developments at springs, as well as 
logging — which removes essential canopy 
cover and necessitates road construction — 
continue to threaten this defenseless am- 
phibian. 

At present, about 80% of the known 
Coeur d'Alene Salamander sites are believed 
to occur on National Forest lands in Region 
1. Obviously, a systematic survey of the 
status of the Coeur d'Alene Salamander, and 
the threats to it, is needed before another 
inch of its habitat is altered. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to 
Regional Forester John Mumma, POB 
7669, Missoula, MT 59807. Demand that 
he 1) undertake a systematic survey of the 
population status of the Coeur d'Alene 
Salamander, and 2) not undertake any ac- 
tivities that would affect the salamander 
to any degree until sufficient species-wide 
information exists for him to adequately 
determine, as required by FS Manual 
2670.32-4, that his actions will "not result 
in loss of species viability or create trends 
toward Federal listing." Send a copy of 
your letter to David McMull, USFWS, 500 
NEMultinoalSt, Portland, OR 97232. Ask 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service partici- 
pate in the population status survey. 

—Keith Hammer and Steve Paulson, 
EF! Biodiversity Project 


Sherman's Fox Squirrel 

Sherman's Fox Squirrel ( Sciurus niger 
shermani) is a subspecies of Fox Squirrel 
endemic to northern peninsular Florida, 
east of the Suwannee River and north of Lake 
Okeechobee. This large squirrel is up to 26 
inches long, and looks almost like a cat as it 
bounds through the Wiregrass or scampers 
up pines. Five color phases occur, with tan 
the most common, but the top of the head 
is usually black and the nose and ears are 
white or tan. Sherman's Fox Squirrel is one 
of the most distinctive animals of this re- 
gion's fire-maintained pinelands. 

Like so many species of Florida up- 
land habitats, Sherman's Fox Squirrel is de- 
clining rapidly toward extinction. Fox 
Squirrels depend on Longleaf Pine ( Pirtus 
palustris) seeds for food in the summer, and 
upon acorns of Turkey Oak (Quercus laevis) 
and other oaks during the remainder of the 
year. Longleaf Pine ecosystems are some of 
the most endangered in the Southeastern 
Coastal Plain, with declines since presettle- 
ment times estimated at 85-98%. In Florida, 
losses have been primarily to urban and 
agricultural development, over-harvest of 
pines, and through reduction in fire fre- 
quencies. Active suppression of fires, and 
habitat fragmentation that prevents the 
natural spread of fires, eliminate Longleaf 
Pine and its dependent creatures. When 
hardwoods close in after fire is eliminated 
for several years, Fox Squirrels are replaced 
by common Gray Squirrels. 

Sherman's Fox Squirrel has been a 
Candidate for federal listing for many years, 
and is listed by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission as a Species of Spe- 
cial Concern. Federal and state agencies 
have failed to protect the Fox Squirrel, 
however, and populations are plummeting. 
The Game Commission maintains a three- 
month open season on Fox Squirrels, with a 
bag limit of two animals per day, in defiance 
of new evidence that this species is truly 
threatened. 

In 1987, I reviewed the population 
status of Sherman's Fox Squirrels and a num- 
ber of other vertebrates in peninsular Flor- 
ida, on contract with the Florida Natural 
Areas Inventory. I interviewed knowledge- 
able field biologists and naturalists, 
searched museum collections, and con- 
ducted my own field investigations. The 
overwhelming conclusion, as agreed by all 
experts, was that Sherman's Fox Squirrel was 
much rarer than previously thought, and 


may have no viable populations remaining. 
On the basis of this new information, I 
submitted a formal petition to Interior Sec- 
retary Donald Hodel on November 21, 1987, 
to list Sherman's Fox Squirrel as Threatened 
under the US Endangered Species Act (ESA). 

The US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) evaluated my petition, and found 
that it presented "substantial information 
indicating that the requested action may be 
warranted," and published this finding in 
the Federal Register (8-19-88). This finding 
converted Sherman's Fox Squirrel from a 
Category 2 to a Category 1 Candidate, 
meaning that available data qualify the 
subspecies for listing. As required by the 
ESA, the FWS then completed a second, 12- 
month finding. On November 30, 1988, 
FWS found my request to list Sherman’s Fox 
Squirrel,"to be warranted, but that immedi- 
ate action on the petition was precluded by 
other pending actions..." The "warranted 
but precluded" finding is a reflection of the 
Reagan Administration's imposition of a 
listing quota of a mere 50 species per year. 
Controversial species are bypassed in the 
process. Sherman's Fox Squirrel is contro- 
versial because it inhabits some of the most 
developable habitat in Florida, and because 
it is a game animal. To have a game species 
listed as Threatened would reflect poorly on 
the wildlife management profession. 

I conducted further field surveys for 
Fox Squirrels in 1988, again for the Florida 
Natural Areas Inventory, and found that the 
subspecies may be in a more precarious con- 
dition than when my petition was submit- 
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THE POLITICS OF SEAGRASS 


by The Lorax 

Earth First! focuses on terrestrial mat- 
ters. This is not surprising, since mon- 
keywrenching arose in response to atrocities 
on land, and it is far easier to see the rapers 
when they are operating above mean low 
water. But following a year in which the 
oceans were perpetually in the news, it 
seems appropriate that we devote attention 
to problems afflicting our coasts. 

Seagrass is vital to the health of estu- 
aries and shallow coastal waters. Seagrasses 
are ubiquitous along ourcoasts, with various 
species distributed along both coasts of the 
lower 48 and Alaska. 

The 47 species of seagrasses extant 
today are derived from terrestrial angio- 
sperms which, in an evolutionary sense, 
returned to the sea and adapted to life under- 
water, while still living much as land plants 
do — even to the extent of flowering. 
Seagrass meadows provide critical nursery 
habitat for fish and shellfish. Numerous 
species require the shelter provided by 
seagrasses to escape predation and to reach 
reproductive age. The equation is simple: no 
seagrass = no seafood. Submerged vegeta- 
tion fulfills another physical duty associated 
with land plants: it stabilizes sediment and 
inhibits erosion. 

No species of seagrass is ready for the 
Endangered species list. However, seagrass 
habitat is being destroyed at an alarming 
rate, largely as a result of increasing human 
population. Seagrasses are restricted to 
shallow waters, since they require sufficient 
light for photosynthesis. Further, to become 
established the grasses need a low energy en- 
vironment. Where currents are strong 
enough to carry sediment, young plants 
may be sandblasted out of existence or may 
succumb to heavy sedimentation. The 
plants are also sensitive to thermal and 
chemical pollution. These latter two factors 
probably account for much of the seagrass 
decline in the Chesapeake Bay, but the worst 
thing for grasses is dredging. Dredging is 
almost always necessary for the construc- 
tion of marinas and access channels to the 
marinas. 


Under the Clean Water Act's section 
404 regulations, a federal permit must be ob- 
tained prior to any marine construction, in- 
cluding the building of docks, jetties, and 
marinas, and the dredging of channels. Part 
of this permitting process involves an on- 
site inspection, with the presence or absence 
of seagrasses in an area being a key factor in 
consideration of a permit proposal. 

If people were honest, the permitting 
process could work admirably. Unfortu- 
nately, a system is rapidly evolving in which 
a developer pays to have all seagrass re- 
moved, under the cover of darkness, from 
his proposed marina site before he applies 
for a permit. 

The way this destruction is practiced, 
at least in North Carolina, is nearly fail-safe. 
Along the southeastern coast, clams are 
commercially harvested by a method 
known as "kicking." For clam kicking, a boat 
is modified so that its propeller can be low- 
ered into the sediment. The boat motors 
forward slowly, churning the bottom like a 
blender as it goes, and throwing any solid 
objects (like clams) into a bag towed behind 
the propeller. It is extremely destructive, 
and its use is restricted to specific areas 
where grasses are not established. The scam 
works like this: the developer pays sympa- 
thetic kickers to kick at night in his proposed 
marina basin or channel, and a wasteland is 
all that remains when the permit inspector 
comes. 

This scenario was acted out at Broad 
Reach, North Carolina, in August of 1988. 
When the inspector arrived, the one acre site 
was a mud bowl. It is known froma previous 
inspection that grass had been growing in 
the basin. But the site permit was approved. 
At the time of this writing, a similar develop- 
ment is occurring at a site in Hatteras Vil- 
lage, NC, and, judging by the record of the 
developer involved, this same kicking scam 
will probably destroy the three acres of grass 
in the basin. 

The problem lies in the permitting 
process. Permits should be issued or denied 
based on the future habitat value of the site. 


ted. I searched some of the best remaining 
habitats for Fox Squirrels, and found ex- 
tremely low population densities. I then was 
contracted by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission to write a report on 
the vulnerability of upland vertebrates to 
development in north-central Florida. 
Through an analysis of life-history charac- 
teristics predisposing species to decline in 
fragmented landscapes, I concluded that 
Sherman's Fox Squirrel was one of five up- 
land vertebrates most vulnerable to extinc- 
tion in this region. 

The Jacksonville Office of the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service is now conducting a 
one-year status review of Sherman's Fox 
Squirrel. Staff at that office assured me that 
"if the review leads to the conclusion that 
the species should be proposed for federal 
listing, we will prepare a proposal as quickly 
as possible." I trust this office to do a 
competent review, but worry that they may 
be overruled by higher levels in the Service, 
and that money will not be made available 
for critical habitat acquisition. 

The Florida Game Commission, on 
the other hand, has not replied to corre- 
spondence on Sherman's Fox Squirrel, and 
has refused to remove it from the game list. 
Although hunting is not the major threat to 
this subspecies, any further mortality in 
such reduced populations is intolerable. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: a) Florida 
Earth First! and the EF! Biodiversity Proj- 
ect are prepared to file legal complaints, 
and go to court if necessary, if the Fish and 
Wildlife Service fails to expeditiously list 
Sherman's Fox Squirrel as Threatened. 
Donations are needed to Florida F.F!, POB 
13864, Gainesville, FL 32604. 

b) Write John Paradiso, Acting 
Field Supervisor, USFWS, 3100 University 
Blvd South, Suite 120, Jacksonville, FL 
32216. Urge him to propose listing of 
Sherman's Fox Squirrel as Threatened, or 
if the review confirms more substantia! 
declines, as Endangered. 

c) Write Col. Robert Brantly, Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, Farris Bryant Bldg, 620 S Meridian St, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Demand 
that they remove Sherman's Fox Squirrel 
from the game list, offer it full protection 
as Threatened or Endangered, and ac- 
quire and actively manage habitat to 
benefit Fox Squirrels and other denizens 
of Longleaf Pine communities. 

— Reed F. Noss 


or the historic habitat value of the site. The 
current system is based strictly on the pres- 
ence or absence of grass at the time of inspec- 
tion. Yet grassbeds are highly dynamic. In 
as little as one year, a bed may seed and 
become valuable fish habitat. Contrarily, 
one good storm can wipe out a bed. But 
under natural conditions that same bed will 
be restored in the process of marine succes- 
sion. 

Solutions to this problem are typi- 
cally slow in coming. The states are involved 
at various levels in this permitting process, 
and some of our venal elected officials gain 
more from construction than from preserva- 
tion. The Feds — principally the Corps of 
Engineers, National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice, US Fish and Wildlife Service, and Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency — are becom- 
ing aware of the pitfall in their regulations, 
and are not happy about it. Eventually they 
may pass better regulations, but what's to be 
done in the meantime? 

At Hatteras Village, a mon- 
keywrench against the developer might 
help, but the notion that the area at Hatteras 
Village or any other proposed development 
site might be kicked is purely speculative. It 
would also be difficult to discover which 
boats are involved in the developer/kicker 
scam. It is significant that commercial fish- 
ermen seem to be of two classes. Many 
fishermen are shrewd observers and have a 
surprising amount of ecological savvy based 
on their years of scrutiny. Another group — 
the aquatic rednecks if you will — sport the 
"I can do what I damn well please" attitude. 
These ones take fishing regulations as an 
affront, and would happily destroy some- 
thing so regulation-inspiring as a grassbed. 

I propose no immediate solutions 
here because I have none. Hopefully an 
awareness of these events will produce a 
discussion on handling these modem day 
pirates. Perhaps we could then look forward 
to a new chapter in Ecodefense dealing 
with the assault on our coasts. 

The Lorax is an ocean observer whose 
career requires anonymity here. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international Earth 
First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) N ational EF! offices in the 
United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 
4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If you are 
interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, reach the folks 
listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth Firstlers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups . If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, PLEASE contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please 
send address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone 
number listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! 
groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a produce 
either an Earth First! newsletter or regular mailings for their area or issue. 
Contact them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their 
mailing list. 


NATIONAL EF! 

ALASKA TASK FORCE 
POB 1019 

San Raphael. CA 94915 
(415) 337-1654 

EFI BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 

Jasper Carlton 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

Species Defense Coordinator-Western States 

Keith Hammer 

3165 Foothills Road 

Kalispell, MT 59901 

(406)755-1379 

EFI DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon. CA 94516 
(415)376-7329^ 

/^EARTH FIRSTI FOUNDATION \ 

' POB 1683 J 

Corvallis. O R 97339 ^^- — * — ' 

EFI GRAZING TASK FORCE 
POB 5784 
Tucson. AZ 85703 

EFI GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

EFI INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRSTI JOURNAL EDITORIAL 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Earth Firstl 

POB 5871 

Tucson. AZ 85703 

(602)622-1371 


Fearghuis McKay 
72 Middleton St. George 
Darlington 

Co. Durham DL21AD England 
(0325) 332314 
(Greennet/Econet) 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

KENYA 

Environmental Liaison Centre (International) 
POB 72461 Nairobi. Kenya 
(254-2)24770/340849/336989 

PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45. A Street. Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi. Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland United Kingdom 

SPAIN 

Marta Mar anon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 91-239-5423 


LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRSTI * 

Julia Swanson 
POB 3412 
Tucson. AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRSTI GROUPS 


EARTH FIRSTI JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
POB 2358 
Lewiston. ME 04241 
(207)897-6988 

EFI RAINFOREST ACTION ‘ 

Bay Area Earth Firstl 
POB 83 

Canyon. CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EFI REDWOOD ACTION TEAM (RAT) 

Greg King 
POB 1031 
Redway. CA 95560 

EFI SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

EFI WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 

POB 6733 
Bozeman. MT 59771 
(406) 587-3356 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 
RFD 1. Box 530 
N. Stratford. NH 03590 
(603)636-2952 

INTERNATIONAL EF! 
GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information. Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 Australia 
phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 

Mitchem, 3132 Australia 


Chico EFI 
Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

Eastern Sierra EFI 
Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

Laytonville EFI 
POB 372 

Laytonville, CA 95454 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRSTI 
POB 4381 

North Hollywood. CA 91607 
(818)955-8355/905-0583 

Orange County EFI 
POB 28318 
Santa Ana. CA 92799 

(714) 647-5590 

NORTHCOAST CALIFORNIA EFI GROUPS 
Northcoast California EFI * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 
Mickey Dulas (707)826-1621 
Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

Sonoma County EFI 
Pam Davis 
POB 7544 

Santa Rosa. CA 95407 
(707)523-1229 

South Humboldt EFI 
Darryl Cherney & Greg King 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville. CA 95440 
(707)247-3320 

Ukiah EFI 

Gary & Bette Ball 

POB 1415 

Ukiah, CA 95482 

(707)468-1660 

Judi Bari (707)485-0478 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRSTI 

Paul Watson 

Claude Mathis 

POB 48446 

POB 311 

Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2 Canada 

Encinitas. CA 92024 

(604)688-SEAL 

(619) 942-8069 

Boreal Owl 

Todd Schulke 

Box 1053 

POB 674 

Kamloops, BC Canada 

Columbia Mountains EFI 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

Orrie Amnos 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EFI* 

POB 1668 

Karen Pickett 

Salmon Arm, BC VOE 2TO Canada 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 

ONTARIO 

Eastern Canada EFI 

(415)376-7329 

Mike Kaulbars * 

Daniel Barron & Brian Gaffney 

POB 4612, Station E 

POB 411233 

Ottawa. ONT K1 S 5B6 Canada 

ENGLAND 

San Francisco, C A 94141 
(415)821-3447 

Chris Laughton 

Santa Barbara/lsla Vista EFI 

c/o 57 Wood Lane 

6639 Abrego 

Greasby, Wirral, L49 ZPU 

Goleta. CA 931 17 

England, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 
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Santa Cruz EFI * 

Karen DeBraaJ 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, Ca 95061 
(408)335-7768 

South Bay EFI 
Rick Bernardi 
POB 20803 
San Jose, C A 95160 
(408)927-0274 

COLORADO EARTH FIRSTI * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
POB 1166 
Boulder. CO 80306 

Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon 
Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Wilderness Defense! 

Roger J. Wendell 
POB 460101 
Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora. CO 80015 
(303)693-4244 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRSTI * 

POB 13864 
Gainesville. FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

MAINE EARTH FIRSTI 
Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 0401 1 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EFI 
Midwest Headwaters Earth Firstl News * 
POB 516 

Stevens Point, WI 54481 

Hank Bruse 
235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

(715)423-5636 

Chicago EFI 
POB 6424 
Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)281-0599 -Gina 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard. IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRSTI 
The Gateway EFI Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis. MO 631 18 
(314)752-5011 

Big River EFI 
POB 754 

High Ridge. MO 63049 
(314) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRSTI * 
Yellowstone EFI 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman. MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EF! * 

Jake Jagoff 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula. MT 59802 
(406)549-2485(h) (406)243-6273(w) 

Jim Field 
POB 4784 
Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW HAMPSHIRE EARTH FIRSTI 
Jeff Elliott 
POB 36 

Jefferson. NH 03583 
(603)586-4432 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRSTI 
Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe. NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe. NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRSTI 
Long Island EFI 
POB 812 

Huntington, NY 11743 
(516)424-6499 

Finger Lakes EFI 
Caren Smiley 
POB 6755 
Ithaca. NY 14851 

OHIO EARTH FIRSTI 
Scioto River Group 
Steve Moore 
POB 91 

Greene amp. OH 43322 
(614)528-2517 

OREGON EARTH FIRSTI 
Portland EFI 
POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 
(503)238-0351 

EFI Siskiyou 
Bobcat 
POB 212 

Williams. OR 97544 
(503) 846-7342 

Kalmiopsis EFI and Genetic Alertl 
POB 1444 

Cave Junction, OR 97523 

Southern Oregon EFI 
Kevin Malmstrom/Tony Estevez 
POB 341 

Wolf Creek. OR 97497 
(503)866-2526 

S. Willamette EFI 
Barry Martin/Karen Wood 
POB 3499 Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 726-4738 

TEXAS EARTH FIRSTI * 

Christi Stevens 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512) 320-0413 


East Texas EFI 
Dave Burkart 
Rt. 3. Box 114 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EFI 
Erik Sohlberg 
RR1, Box 80- A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 


MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Atticus Finch 
36 Howard St. #2 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 876-6640 


VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRSTI 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, V A 24401 
(703)885-6983 

Appalachian EFI * 

Ernie Reed 
Box 309 

Nellysford, V A 22958 
(804)361-9036 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRSTI GROUPS 

Cheetwoot EFI 
POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

Columbia Plateau EFI 
Brian Barry 
222 N. 29th 
Yakima, WA 98902 
(509)452-8074 

Okanogan Highlands EFI 
POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Olympic Peninsula EFI 
Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Seattle EFI 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

Shuksan EFI 
David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale. WA 98248 

Southwestern WA EFI 
Rory Bowman 
POB 202 

Vancouver. WA 98666-0202 

Walla Walla WA EFI 
Environmental House 
Whitman College 
Walla Walla. WA 99362 
(509)527-5378 

WYOMING EFI 
655 North Cedar 
Laramie. WY 82070 


LOCAL CONTACTS 


ALASKA 
Michael Lewis 
POB 501 

Valdez, AK 99686 
(907) 835-5205 

ARIZONA 
Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

CALIFORNIA 

Louis Eliseo 

5579 Medea Valley Dr. 

Agoura Hills, CA 91301 
(818)991-4769 

C.T. White 

3570 Williams Pond Lane 
Loomis. CA 95650 
(916)652-9056 

Wind River 
260 Ashley Ave. #15 
Woodland, CA 95695 
(916)668-1409 

Chuck Youmans 

3105 Prefumo Canyon Rd. 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 
(805)544-5532 

COLORADO 
Larry Hartsfield 
543 E. 5th Ave. 

Durango. CO 81301 

(303) 259-1 81 2(h) 247-7478(w) 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCows ky 
Upper Shore Ecology Center 
POB 71 

Georgetown. MD 21930 
(301)275-8091 


Andrew Power 

1 874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 
Brighton. M A 02135 

Connecticut Valley EFI * 

POB 324 
Rowe. MA01367 
(413)339-4216 

MICHIGAN 
Steve Grose 
5104 Stimpson Rd. 

Onondaga, Ml 49264 
(517)628-3284 

Brian Lacy 
1374 Harpst #1 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48104 
(313)747-7127 

Marti Leverenz 
3553 David K. St. 

Waterford, Ml 48095 

(313)623-9433 

MISSOURI 

Sue Skidmore 

1364 S. Plaza 

Springfield, MO 65804 

(417)882-2947 

Herb Simon 

POB 3 Holden. MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 331-9410 (h) 

NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

OHIO 

Ohio Valley EFI 

Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

727 M. L. King Dr. #502 

Cincinnati, OH 45220 

(513)961-3660 

Ohio S.E.C.T. 

Rick B. Van Landingham III, President 
c/o Office of Student Activities 
Student Union, Room 3518 
University of Toledo 
2801 W. Bancroft St. 

Toledo, OH 43606 

OKLAHOMA 
James D. Chamberlain 
1633 N. MacArthur 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 

Todd Kirk 

1536 N. Kingston PI. 

Tulsa. OK 74115 
(918) 834-0771 

Lynette Setzkorn 
2102 S. Cincinnati, Apt. E 
Tulsa, OK 74114 
(918) 582-0269 

ONTARIO 
Devon Hornby 
49 Pendrith St. 

Toronto, Ont. Canada M6G 1 R6 
(416)535-3786 

OREGON 
Desert Dog 
1 245 NW Newport . 

Bend, OR 97701 
(503)388-8927 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer c/o Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie. PA 15106 

Tom "Bigfoot" Byers 
1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 
(412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
7375 Isherwood 
Memphis, TN 381 15 
(901)757-4666 


FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 

American Beach, FL 32034 
Pan 

c/o 1 507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 34982 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 
Kay Morris 
809 Ranch Road 
Boise, ID 83702 
(208)345-5718 

(INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion. IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 


USUAL DISGUSTING PLEA 
FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on yo 
financial support. We don't need as m 
as other groups since we are grassroots, 
volunteer, decentralized and have low 
overhead. Moreover, you get to select 
where your hard-earned money goes. 
Don't send your contributions to this 
newspaper, send them directly to one c 
these hard-working groups. 


B.Y.H.D. 

101 Crawford St. #308 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 

IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, IA 50588 
Hal Rowe 

722 Westwinds Dr. #3 
Iowa City, IA 52246 
(319)354-6674 

LOUISIANA 
ARKLATEX EFI 
c/o Eddie W. Hand 
504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71270 
(318)251-2580 


TEXAS 

Kathy Porter 

POB 311712 

New Braunfels, TX 78131 

(512)629-0584 

VERMONT 
Pete Tins man 
Elmore, VT 05657 
(802) 888-7630 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Freebird Creations 
POB 8307 

Cruz Bay. St. John, U.S.V.1. 00831 
(809) 776-7512 



BULLETINS 

YELLOWSTONE MEMORIAL DAY AC- 
TION. Afraid you might read about the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem in the EF! 
Obituaries? Dreading a memorial service for 
one of the largest nearly intact ecosystems in 
the Earth's temperate regions? Then come 
and join the EF! fun, as we act on behalf of 
not just a single species but a whole ecosys- 
tem. 

The NPS has adopted biodiversity as 
their interpretive theme for this year, and we 
should assist their educational efforts. EF! 
will demand at least the following of the 
NPS: 1) fulfill their responsibility to protect 
the Park by challenging all development 
(logging, road-building, etc.) outside Park 
boundaries; 2) halt any further develop- 
ment within the Park; and 3) rehabilitate 
areas already damaged by over-expansion 
(see Mabon 88 EF!). For if they won't, we 
will! 

So join us for the weekend. Contact 
the Wolf Action Networkat POB 6733, Boze- 
man, MT 59771 or call 406-587-3356 for 
details and carpool info. 

NORTHEAST RENDEZVOUS. EFIers from 
the Northeast plan to camp in the White 
Mountain National Forest, at Zealand 
Campground, over Memorial Day Weekend 
(May 26-29). Please join us. Bring water, 
food, gear and no dogs. Workshops can be 
arranged. Musicians, please bring instru- 
ments. Expect skeeters and black flies, cold 
nights and possibly rain. 

Zealand Campground is about 3 
miles west of Bretton Woods (ski resort and 
condos) on Rt.302. 

Directions: From south, take 1-93 
north. Just north of Franconia Notch, take 
"Connecticut Lakes Region" exit. This is 
Rt.3. Go north on 3 for 6-8 miles to Twin 
Mountain. At the intersection of Routes 3 
and 302, go east (right) on 302 about 2 miles. 


Turn right at Zealand Campground and 
head down the FS road until you see signs 
"EF!" or "RRR." 

From Vermont: Take 1-91 north to 
Wells River then take 302 east to Zealand 
Campground. Or, take 1-91 south to St. 
Johnsbury and pick up 1-93 to Bethlehem, 
NH. Then take 302 east. 

From Maine: Take Rt.2 west to Jeffer- 
son, NH. Take 1 15 south (a left off of 2) to 
Rt.3. Go south on 3 about 2 miles to the 
intersection of 3 and 302. Go left (east) to 
Zealand Campground. 

For information, contact Mike 
Zwikelmaier, RR1 Box 393, Sharon, VT 
05065; 802-649-2940. Or contact PAW (see 
Directory). 

WALKIN’ JIM SPRING TOUR. Walkin'Jim 
Stoltz began another musical tour in April. 
His future shows are as follows: 

May 13, Los Gatos, CA, 1st United Method- 
ist Church, 7:30 

May 14, Riverside, CA, The Barn, U of CA 
Riverside, 7:30 

May 16, Weaverville, CA, Trinity Theatre, 
7:00 

May 19, Areata, CA, 707-826-1621 

May 20, Chico, CA, 916-894-7362 

May 21, Garberville, CA, 707-247-3320 

May 26, Bend, OR, 389-0613 

June 2, Seattle, WA, Camp Long, 8:00 

Tentative shows in Bellingham and Port 

Townsend, WA 

June 10, Rochester, MI 

June 17, East Stroudsburg, PA 

PHOENIX EF! ORGANIZING. An organiza- 
tional meeting for a "Valley of the Sun" 
Earth First! group will be held May 13 at 7 PM 
at the Villa Montessori School, 4535 N 28th 
St. If you live in Phoenix, Glendale, 
Scottsdale, Mesa, Chandler, Sun City, 
Tempe, etc. please attend. A Tucson EF!er 
will speak about Tucson EF!'s activities, then 
we will decide what issues we will address as 
a group: Arizona wilderness? rainforest de- 
struction? uranium mining at the Grand 


Canyon? cable logging in Apache-Sitgreaves 
National Forest? If you need more informa- 
tion or can't attend but want to participate 
in future Phoenix EF! actions, call Leslie at 
395-0655. Leave your name, address and 
phone number so that we can contact you. 

A JOURNEY HOME, a memorial service for 
Edward Abbey, Saturday, May 20, 7 AM. 
Words by Dave Foreman, Doug Peacock, 
Ken Sleight, Barry Lopez, Ann Zwinger, 
Wendell Berry, Terry Tempest Williams and 
others. Directions: 1 mile past Arches Na- 
tional Park Entrance, turn on old crumbly 
road that runs parallel to Hwy 161, then 
walk in drive one mile to the top of Moab 
Canyon. Followed by an open house at Pack 
Creek Ranch. 

PRE-RRR CONCERT, June 16, 7:30 PM, 
Unitarian Church, $3-5 admission; 505- 
983-5640. In a concert dedicated to the 
memory of Ed Abbey, Joanne Rand will 
perform her songs of the Earth before a pre- 
RRR crowd in Santa Fe. Joanne's voice has 
been described as "exuberant, steadfast ... 
sensual" with "the most unquestionably 
'Deep Ecology’ lyrics yet," by the EF! Journal. 

FROM THE ARCTIC TO AMAZONIA: 
INDUSTRIAL NATIONS' IMPACTS ON 
TRIBAL LANDS, a 2 part conference. The 
New England Tropical Forest Project will 
host a conference on consecutive weekends 
in September 1989, in Northampton and 
Hanover, New Hampshire. Speakers at the 
first conference will include tribal represen- 
tatives and environmentalists. The follow- 
up conference will focus on challenging the 
international rainforest movement to stand 
behind its assertions of the need to assist 
tribal peoples as the cultures in the best 
positions to show the rest of the world how 
to live in an environmentally sustainable 
manner. For information, contact: Erik van 
Lennep, Project Director, New England 
Tropical Forest Project, POB 73, Strafford, 
VT 05072; 802-765-4337. 



WOLF PRINTS TO BENEFIT 

WOLF ACTION NETWORK 


Jean Drescher, known for her drawing which adorned 
the cover of the Grizzly Bear Tabloid, has donated full- 
color, 20" by 24" lithographs of this wolf to help the Wolf 
Action Network. For a donation of one hundred dollars 
or more, you will receive a print while providing a major 
contribution to the Network's efforts for reintroduction 
and/ or protection of wolf populations all across North 
America. 

EF! Wolf Action Network 
POB 6733, Bozeman, MT 59771 



SAVE THE REDWOODS t-shirts 

100% cotton. Available in M-L-XL. 

Black ink on red, gold, silver, or lavender. $10. 

North Coast Earth First! 

PO Box 368 
Bayside, CA 95524 



Ancient Forest Rescue Expedition 
t-shirts, in ecrue (sand) or light blue, are 
$12 from: 

Box 95316, Seattle, WA 98145 


LAWYERS NEEDED. Non-violent ecode- 
fenders need legal defense at cost or at sub- 
stantially reduced rates. If you're a lawyer, 
and would like to add your name to a list of 
lawyer eco-warriors (or would like to help 
compile such a list in your state), send details 
to Daniel Conner, 5579 Boundary Dr. S., Sa- 
lem, OR 97306. Specify "free," "at cost," or 
"reduced," and areas of specialty. 

GREEN WOODSTOCK. EFIers and friends 
are invited to the first GreenWoodstock, 
July 4 in the woods outside Boulder, Colo- 
rado. We will feature EF! poets, painters and 
singers, includingjohn Seed. Ifyou'd like to 
do a gig, contact Mike Stabler at the RRR or 
by calling 303-494-0458, or writing Colo- 
rado EF!, POB 1166, Boulder, 80306. 

UNSPOILED VEGETATIVE COMMUNITY 
INVENTORY. I'm compiling an inventory 
of virgin forest and prairie east of the Rock- 
ies. If you know of any tracts that should be 
included. I'd appreciate a postcard or call 
telling what, where, and whether you can 
supply more details. 

— Mary Davis, 213 Westmoreland 
Ct, Georgetown, KY 40324; 502-863-4267 

DOLPHIN DEMONSTRATIONS. The Inter- 
national Whaling Commission will meet in 
the US for the first time, in San Diego, home 
port of the dolphin killing fleet. The EF! 
Dolphin Task Force will coponsor a series of 
demonstrations (with Earth Island and oth- 
ers) beginning June 12. Plans are being 
made to house people in a San Diego camp- 
ground, and carpools are being arranged to 
San Diego from points in California. A 
number of us will carpool directly to the RRR 
from San Diego. This will be a unique 
opportunity to capture international media 
attention as reporters from around the 
world will be at the meetings. Call Earth 
Island's toll-free number for more info: 1- 
800-3DOLFIN or call direct in San Francisco 
(415-788-3666) or LA (818-886-5047). 

A CENTRAL APPALACHIAN RENDEZ- 
VOUS will be held May 19-21 near Millboro, 
VA, on private land adjacent to George 
Washington National Forest. See last issue 
of EF! for map or contact: Bob Mueller (703) 
885-6983 or Brenda Vest (703) 997-9448. 



Arizona EF! Saguaro Fist 

Blue on Ecru L XL 
Silver M L XL 
Aqua M L 



New Design by Eric Twachtman 


Black on Ecru 

M 

L 

XL 

Coral 

M 

L 


Slate Grey 

L 

XL 

Teal 

M 

L 

XL 


All shirts are $11 postpaid from 
AZEF!, POB 3412, 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
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THE JEMEZ: A Fragmented Jewel 


continued from page 1 

several timber sales. The Bonito sale, adja- 
cent to the upcoming pumice strip mine, 
was recently remanded by the Forest Super- 
visor due to a successful appeal by Elk 
Mountain Action; but many other sales are 
going through. 

Las Conchas Pumice Mine 

Over the past 100 years, the Jemez 
has been mined for sulphur, gold, silver, and 

pumice. Pumice is still being mined and 

demand is up jsjtfieTashion cr aze for sto ne- 
ans has provided arTYdcfitioriSl 


tyashed-feah' 
marker- — ' 


On January 4, the Forest Service ap- 
proved plans for a new 33 acre open pit strip 
mine 1/4 mile from the East Fork River by 
the Las Conchas campground along state 
highway 4. The abundant popcom-like 
pumice was formed by volcanism in the 
crater called El Cajete on the south slope of 
Redondo Peak. It is visible in the roadcuts 
just west of the campground. The East Fork 
was recently proposed for Wild and Scenic 
River status by Representative Bill 
Richardson (D-NM). 

The Copar Pumice Company has laid 
claims to 7000 acres in the area under the 
Mining Act of 1872. This law allows anyone 
to lay claim to public land and extract its 
mineral contents for virtually nothing. 
Phelps Dodge and Molycorp have irrevoca- 
bly polluted rivers in New Mexico using this 
antiquated but powerful law. 

The Copar Company has said this 
mine will operate for at least ten years, but 
with their adjacent claims, they could be 
mining here for the next hundred years. 
However, Henry Oat, a member of the team 
that developed environmental guidelines 
for the mine, has filed a notice of appeal on 
this action and has the backing of the Sierra 
Club, Elk Mountain Action and New Mexi- 
cans for Clean Air and Water. The groups' 


stated grounds for opposition include 
irreversible impacts on the Wood Lily 
and the Jemez Mountain Salamander 
— two native species listed as endan- 
gered by the state of New Mexico — 
and the inadequacy of the cumulative 
impact studies for the long-term op- 
eration. 

What Can Be Done? 

Grassroots networking be- 
tween the Native American, Hispanic 
and Anglo communities could build a 
solid lobbying force to convince our 
elected representatives that we want to 
preserve the Jemez. The Anasazi ruins, 
both excavated and unexcavated, are 
invaluable cultural resources — maps 
of human experience. Additionally, 
hundreds of shrines in these moun- 
tains, many in danger of obliteration, 
are important to the religion of sur- 
rounding Pueblo peoples. 

Some groups are making pil- 
grimages to shrines and doing spiritual 
healing. Others are appealing deci- 
sions. Still others are going to mine 
and timber sale areas and learning 
about the land and planting ideas in 
neighboring communities. Some are 
writing letters. The radical are throw- 
ing monkeywrenches into the gears of 
the system, hoping to slow it down. A 
delay can buy time for educating one- 
self or others. 

Go into the Jemez. Hike to San 
Antonio hot springs or Spence Springs, 
or onto her tuff formations. Follow 
her canyons to the Rio Grande or the 
Jemez River. Visit the San Pedro Parks 
Wilderness or the Dome Wilderness 
and Bandelier National Monument. 
In those quiet spaces, you will find 
yourself; and when you do, think like 
a mountain and do something! 


3 NEW MEXICANS ARRESTED 
AT COPAR STRIP MINE 


by Big Bark 

Stella Reed, Gary Schiffmiller and 
Jim Hobson, supported by 16 other con- 
cerned New Mexicans, were arrested April 1 1 
and charged with criminal trespass at a civil 
disobedience action that shut down the 
Copar Company’s Las Conchas Pumice Strip 
Mine. The new mine is in the Santa Fe 
National Forest, in the Jemez Mountains, 
just west of Valle Grande and the East Fork 
River. 

Copar, a small mining company 
from Espanola, began work on the 33 acre 
mine the previous day, despite a pending 
appeal filed by an environmental coalition 
in Santa Fe. Environmentalists have also 
filed for a stay of action but the the Forest 
Supervisor has not yet responded. The For- 
est Service has 30 days to respond. Sam Hitt 
of Elk Mountain Action, one of the appel- 
lants, explained that environmentalists 
were being denied due process: "Without 
the stay of action, the appeal is worthless." 

"We are here to protect the Jemez 
Mountain Salamander and Native Wood 
Lily!" said Gary Schiffmiller, referring to 
identified endangered species that the mine 
would displace. Jim Hobson, alluding to the 
market destination of Copar's pumice, re- 
marked that "Stone-washed blue jeans are 
not a necessity to life." Said Rich Ryan, "in 
30 days the miners could level this place 
before a stay can stop them!" 

This mine is the first of many 
planned for this pumice-rich section of the 


Jemez. Copar has claims on 6800 acres 
and 3 other companies are now filing 
additional claims. 

The protesters had locked 
themselves to the heavy equipment 
on the site before the miners arrived at 
7 AM. When a log skidder arrived at 8, 

Jim Hobson locked himself to the 
hydraulics before the owner could get out of 
the cab. Buffered in the early morning cold 
by the songs of Dana Lyons, who wrote a 
"Save the Jemez" song on site, the group's 
high spirits diffused the flaring tempers of 
the work crew. 

After receiving threats of the re- 
nowned "Jaws of Life" to cut through the 
Kryptonite locks that the three had around 
their necks, consensus unlocked the ar- 
restees. They were taken to the Bernalillo 
County courthouse and booked. Pleading 
no contest, they were sentenced to 90 days 
suspended and released without fine. Work 
was expected to resume the following day 
but the stay of action was rumored to be 
forthcoming. 

Animosity toward environmentalists 
and EF! in particular is running high in the 
femez Springs area and rumors are being spread 
about the upcoming RRR. Caution is in order. 
Please do not agitate a difficult situation. We 
have recently been effective using appeals, non- 
violent CD, and theatrical tactics. Please respect 
the methods being used here, even if you do not 
agree with them! 



NM EF! Wins Appeal of Mesa Del 

The recent string of appeal victories 
continued last month as appellants were no- 
tified from Washington DC that Forest 
Chief Dale Robertson had remanded the 
decision to cable log the Mesa Del Medio site 
in the northern Jemez Mountains. 

The appeals of Earth First!, Elk Moun- 
tain Action, Sierra Club, Audubon Society, 
and Save The Jemez, which had been con- 
solidated, were rejected at the regional level 
by Southwest Regional Forester David Jolly. 
But after a year of bureaucratic wrangling 


Medio Timber Sale 

and a court injunction, the appellants, rep- 
resented by the Doug Meiklejohn of the New 
Mexico Environmental Law center, won. 

Mesa Del Medio had been scheduled 
as the first steep slope timber sale in the 
Santa Fe NF to be logged using the contro- 
versial "Skyline Cable Yarding" method. 
Other recent environmental appeal victo- 
ries include Elk Mountain in the Sangre de 
Cristos, the Bonito sale in the Jemez, and 
Hail Peak in the Gila. 


photo by David J. Cross 


photo by David J. Cross 




Endangered Species Game at the 1987 Round River Rendezvous. 
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Tree-climbing practice at the 1988 RRR. 



Edward Abbey — A Tribute 

Goodbye, Ed 

by Dave Foreman 

March 20, 1989. I'm sitting in a cheap motel room somewhere in the unzoned international 
airport district of Houston, Texas. We are swallowed by a national monument to tree enterprise. 
Nancy and I have just returned from Belize, where we spent 10 days snorkeling and bird watching, 
exploring the interface of coral reef and tropical rainforest, studying the destruction and the 
protection of Central America. I'm coughing up fat, green lungers. The Caribbean Sea waged a 
dreadful assault on my sinuses. Nancy, the nurse, is worried. She thinks I may have pneumonia. 
"As soon as we're back in Tucson tomorrow, you're going to see Herb," she nags. 1 nod a resignation 
to let her take me to my doctor, with whom I've become too well-acquainted thanks to a Brown 
Recluse Spider bite last fall. 

While 1 concentrate on a particularly nasty glob somewhere down in my bronchial tubes, Nancy 
caiis the Earth First! Journal office in Tucson to let John Davis know we're back in the states. I know 
as soon as the hellos are said. Nancy's face is grey. John isn't known for his delicacy. 

Ed Abbey is dead. 

It's as though the last redwood has been cut down. It's as though the Grand Canyon has been 
dammed. It s like a monstrous oil spill in Prince William Sound. Sitting on the bed in the Houston 
motel room, 1 rememoer eleven days earlier, the night before Nancy and 1 were to leave on our iong- 
planned trip to Belize. We re at tne Earth First! office in Tucson for a local EF! meeting. The phone 
rings. It's Clarke Abbey: "Dave, could you come over? He's bleeding again." 

Nancy and I jump in the car, dash across the Santa Cruz River, nearly get lost (the eternal 
construction of Tucson has torn up the road by Abbey's house). Ed's in the bathroom. He passes 
out. Nancy and I carry him to our car. Doug and Lisa Peacock arrive. Lisa takes the kids. Doug and 
Clarke follow us in Doug's car. Flashing blinkers, weaving in and out of traffic, pushing red lights. 
I'm trying to get Ed to the hospital. Nancv monitors his pulse. She warns me. "The last thing we 
need is a car wreck. He's hanging in there. Slow down.” 

Outside the emergency room, Peacock and I smoke a cheap cigar and drink warm beer. The 



strong ones, Nancy and Clarke, are inside. Two hours later 
Ed is in intensive care. Nancy and 1 divide the night — she'll 
take the first shift until 3 AM; then I'll come in. 

1 sit in intensive care, in the semi-darkness of Ed's room, 
watching him sleep. Heart monitor. Tubes in his veins. 
Constant attention from the critical care nurses. Is this 
where Ed Abbev belongs? is this where he should die? Why 
have I brought him here 7 the author of Desert solitaire herein 
this temple of technology, this ultimate expression of our 
alienation from the food chain' 1 Could i have ever dreamed 
this insaneiv ironic moment in 197 i when 1 first read Desen 
Solitaire ? Maybe it s not happening, it can't be Happening 
it's a nightmare an acid flashback. 

Did I do tne right thing? Should I have instead driven 
west' Out to I’apago Weil, Ajo Peak, across the border to 
Elegante Crater, the Oran Desierto? That s where we belong 
Not tier-- 

But even this night passes. 

In the morning, Ed s awake, but weak We talk. He 
wants to know mv opinion on the operation — the portal 
shunt — the oniv thing that can save him. i encourage him 
to do it. Nancy, always the critical care nurse, returns and 
explains it to him. Ed trusts this strong woman, my wire. 
He's a good judge of character. She encourages him. 

Tests determine that the necessarv vein for the shunt 
exists. Nancy and Clarke talk about it in the corridor. Ed is 
wheeled by. He and 1 grip hands and look eye to eye. And 
then Nancy and I leave to catch a plane To Houston for the 
night, then on to Belize. The next morning from Houston, 
Nancy calls the hospital and talks to the nurses. The 
operation was a success. Our guilt evaporates. We enjoy 
Belize. 

Back in Houston the guilt returns. I took him to the 
hospital. 1 helped talk him into the operation. Is it my fault 
that he died hooked up to machines in a sterile hospital 
instead of in the desert? 

Except for a splitting sinus headache, I'm a zombie on 
the flight to Tucson. After landing, we hear the good news. 
The operation was a success. What killed Ed was a compli- 
cation a couple of days later. But the operation bought him 
time — time to go home, time to sit in the desert, time to die 
in peace at night in his study, alone with the cries of coyotes 
free from the science fiction technology of the intensive care 
unit Time to die like a man, like an animal. With dignity. 

At the wake the next morning 1 am thankful for my 
sunglasses. Thev hide mv red, puffy eyes Chuck Bowden 
and JackDykmgatrvtotalktome. icroakouta repiybeneath 
my damp cheeks. Chuck mumbies and says we’U talk latex, 
then stumbles off. it's oniv nine o'clock in the morning but 
the beer and wine and tequilla and jack Damage are flowing 
at Sus Picnic Area, Saguaro National Monument West Unit. 
Desert rats, monkeywrenchers, Park Service employees, lite- 
rati — the eclectic world of Ed Abbey has come to say 
goodbye and carry out his last wishes. 

I realize how important ritual is, how necessary it is for 
journeying through one's grief at a time like this. Susie 
Abbey, 20 years old, with a different hair color than the last 
time 1 saw her, is reading something on anarchy that her 
father wrote. I envy her strength, her clear voice, herstraight 
carriage. It's obvious whose daughter she is. I look at Clarke. 
How is she able to hold up through this? Susie finishes. 
Clarke rises, turns to the desert and yells, “Jack, go for it!" 
From far out in the desert, Jack Loeffler plays taps on his 
trumpet. My beer tastes of hot salt. Is it anguish or a 
pneumonic cough that's got hold of my lungs? 

With the dying notes of Jack’s trumpet, with the drain- 
ing of that salty beer, with the retching up and spitting out 
of something from deep in my lungs — the grief is gone. 
Cried out. Now it is time to talk and laugh and drink and 
swap Ed Abbey stories. The rumor makes its rounds through 


the celebrating crowd: Ed is in the desert. No preservatives, 
no packaging. He's home. We eat fresh poached cow, smoke 
cigars and drink. Howie and Marilyn stroll off to a sand 
wash to carry out Abbey's instructions for his wake. Some- 
body fires a pistol. 

Some few peoole walk large In life With death they 
leave new myths, new archetypes. Edward Abbev was one of 
these, one of the few in this decadent centurv to walk with 
primal dignity. As I watched him in the intensive care uni: 
through that long night, 1 marvelled at his poise. Uncon 
sciouson drugs, plugged into a heart monitor, thumbed with 
IV tubing, he still had the self-confidence, the integrity, the 
nobility of an animai Here was no nihilist no existential 
victim of the banality of modernism No here was a 
throwback, a moss-backed conservative a Neanderthal, a 
man who had lived and was unafraid to die He died as he 
lived: without apology, without excuses without pandering. 

In his death. Abbey joined a small company Perhaps 
only Henry David Ihoreau. John Muir, Aklo Leopold and 
Rachel Carson have touched so many souo so profoundly 
with the message ot the wilderness. Ed Abbev was a great 
man because he articulated the passion and wisdom of those 
of us who love the wild. He was a spokesperson for our 
generation and for generations to come of those Of us who 
understand where the real world is. 

He also joined Mark Twain and H.L. Mencken in wield- 
ing a rapier-like pen to prick the inflated egos of those who 
take themselves too seriously. The self-righteous humanists 
who hated Abbey never understood what he was saying. It 
is their loss. 

And for those of us who understood the words of 
Edward Abbey, those words carved for all time in the sand- 
stone bedrock of the desert, it is our joy that he lived and 
spoke so eloquently that which we so deeply feel. 

We cannot replace such a man. None of us can emulate 
him or fill his shoes. But we can continue the work that we 
shared with him. His life, like each of his books, is a rock. A 
piece of sandstone that fits comfortably in the hand. You 
know what to do with it. He told you. 

It is not easy to write about Ed Abbey after his death. My 
words seem hollow, small in his shadow. In the following 
pages, however, we offer a sampling of letters and essays that 
reflect some of the eloquence from the unmatched pen of 
Edward Abbey. 

HIS HEART TO THE HAWKS 

JULY' 1 969 — Honevmooning in the wilds of South- 
ern Utah We iie on the sand beside an as yet undesecrated 
part of the old Colorado River making love and reading parts 
of Desert Solitaire to each other. The next morning we take a 
little tnp in the car, leaving our stuff at camp and return in 
the late afternoon with a gift that we intend to send to the 
author, a little piece of wood with a day-glow plastic strip tied 
to it — the other fifty or so are down in the bottom of a very 
deep canyon. We laugh a lot, read more Abbey and marvel 
that someone finally has put into print the ethics of an 
activity I've championed since my first run down the Colo- 
rado, 1953 — but as yet, has no name. And ... that after his 
one trip down The Glen, he has expressed a similarity to my 
depth of feeling about that most special place. 

Back home we strap the stick to my album Folk Songs 
of the Colorado River and ship it to Organ Pipe. 

SEPTEMBER 1969 — Dear Miss Lee, 

Muchas gracias for the surveyor's stakes. Keep up the 
Lord's work. Thanks very much for the "Songs of the Colly- 
Raddy" it's a great record and I've been playing it about 3 
times a day, wallowing in nostalgia. Come and visit if you 
have a chance, I'd like to hear you sing these songs live, in 


person So don't forget your guitar! Best regards, Ed Abbey 

A jo, Ariz 

Now it has a name — THE LORD'S WORK! 

OCTOBER 1969 — We go to Organ Pipe, spend a day 
and two nights with Ed and wife Judy, his mom and dad. 
Wonderful, generous, gracious folks. Susie is in her crib and 
(udv in Tucson, part of our stay, taking courses at the 
University We sit under the stars. I sing for hours. Ed 
smokes and listens (Christ, what a listener! — they don't 
make 'em line tnat any more); he smiles and with that dry wit, 
offers up tne ingenious remarks I have tried for years to 
invent about dam builders, greedheads and puss brains. 
Branov ana I nate campgrounds, so Ed tells us about a road 
inside the park where nobody will bother us — "Don't blame 
you. campgrounds are for birds," he says. "Come back for 
breakfast." 

IUNE 1970, Tucson International Airport — I'm 
returning from a gig in Princeton, N J. My husband, Brandy,, 
and I run into Ed en route to claim our baggage. He looks 
haggard worried, but smiles when he sees us. 

"Where 're you off to, Edwardo?" 

"My wife is very sicx. don't know what's wrong. 
She's at her parents in the east, I'm going back — it sounds 
serious 

"Oh Christ, Ed, that's real bad news." My exuber- 
ance at seeing him suddenly turns to sorrow when I think 
about Judy, whom we've seen only once, and the baby, Susie. 
What a helluva thing it will be if he should lose her. I ask to 
be kept posted on developments and we drive up home to 
Sedona in a depressed mood. 

JULY 1970 — Dear Katie — 

Thanks for your letter. 

Judy did not make it. She died early in the morning 
July 4th. Acute leukemia — the poor kid never had a chance. 
Send a copy of your protest letter to the Escalante Wilderness 
Committee. They want to make sure all such letters are 
included in the record. Best, Ed. North Rim. 

Ed zigged while 1 zagged and it was almost a year 
before 1 saw him again. Our notes to each other were about 
protest meetings, wilderness hearings, how convenient it 
would be if someone blew up the Glen Canyon Goddam, and 
a mention or two about my MS of the “river book" I'd started 
in 1964 but hadn’t been able to finish — for many reasons: 
The pain of beauty gone forever, the bitter anger and pure 
hatred 1 felt for the assholes who'd done my river in, and lack 
of confidence in my writing ability — 1 couldn't turn the 
trick. "How do you say it funny, Ed? Goddamnit, the whole 
thing is SICK, not funny!" At least, he never told me to go 
take a writing course. 

MAY’ 1971 — Home from the North Rim. 

Edwardo — 

Hey, it was nice up there in the cool, watching from 
your ivory Tower. Not since the Glen have I come upon a 
more poignant moment than walking up (not knowing you 
played anything, let alone the flute!) to hear that completely 
right and woodsy sound leafing down through the aspen and 
conifers ... like much-needed rain. 1 lay there on the porch 
of the old cabin for a long time, hearing old things I used to 
know, have forgotten, and wonder why I have. Bless you for 
offering to read my MS when you have so many things of 
your own going (writing Black Sun, in love again), but you 
saw the river like it was once. I lived on the river like it was 
once, and my life has been changed by its destruction. Don’t 
be easy with me. I'm a severe critic and I expect the same 
back. Publishers and agents tell me it won't fly, but they 
don't tell me why. I gotta have reasons. 

Have some Brandy ... he says “Hi" Luv, Kanyon Kate 

AUGUST 1971 — Dear Katie — 

I agree with your agent. Re-write the book as a 
straightforward autobiography. Why? Because the truth in 
this is more interesting than your fictional version. Best, Ed. 

Shit! That is not what I wanted to hear. I put it in the 
trunk and walked away, no longer able to even think about 
it. I wanted to write like Ed Abbey and knew 1 couldn't, so 
what was the use? 

I did a US tour for the National Humanities Series for 
a year, went to live in La Paz with Brandy, the only place he 
could breathe, and didn't come back to stay in Arizona until 
he died of emphysema, on St. Pat's day, '73. 

MAY 1973 — Dear Katie — 


Whether we live or die is a matter of absolutely no concern whatsoever to the desert. Let men in their madness 
blast every city on earth into block rubble and envelope the entire planet in a cloud of lethal gas — the canyons and 
hills, the springs arid rocks will still be here, the sunlight will filter through, water will form and warmth will be upon 
the land and after sufficient time, no matter how long, somewhere, living things will emerge and join and stand once 
again, this time perhaps to take a better and different course.. ' >•" this bedrock of animal faith / take my stand, close 
by the old road that leads eventually out of the valley of parade ■. 

Ye:. Feet on earth Knock on wood. Touchstone. Good tuck toad. 
ntoto bv lack w r >-v -ga — Desert Solitaire 


1 


Sorry to hear about Brandy. I know exactly how you 
must feel. I'm off to Navajo Mt. and Escalante Monday, back 
in about a month. Call me at Aravaipa if you come this way. 
Ed. 

Sometime in August of that year, 1 show up at Ed's 
Aravaipa Game Refuge trailer with Bruce Berger in tow 
(author of “There Was A River" — a journal of his first and our 
last run down The Glen in '62). We get drunk. Ed's had the 
last confrontation with rednecks with guns he's willing to 
risk and will be gone when we retu rn from ou r hike, so we talk 
long under shifting stars about books, loved ones gone, 
rivers, pricks and princes, and how to put a hole in GCD — 
just talk, y'understand. He signs my hardback copy of Desert 
Solitaire that brought us first in touch and chuckles about 
how and where we read it, accentuating the flare of sun 
wrinkles that frame his honest eyes. 

APRIL 1975 — Hi Old Lee — 

I’m very happy to know you like the MONKEY book. 
I liked Berger’s story very much, altho I missed the celebrated 
account of how you escaped from the big pothole. Sorry I 
can't join you on the Slickhorn hike but hope to see you at 
the Glen Canyon wilderness hearings in Page or Kanab. 
Love, Ed. 

MAY 1975,Kanab — lam there. We paSs on the stairs 
at recess. I tell him I've tried to write it out like he does, but 
I can't compose the thought and stick to it without some 
vitriol leaking out in an aside and ruining my cool. Cool is 
not my thing unless I'm singing, and this ain’t no gig. He 
doesn’t berate me for getting emotional and pissed like my 
other wise friends do on occasion, like I berate myself, 
knowing full well that the way to get a point across is to keep 
fact and frustration separate. He just tells me I should say 
what I know about the place and its singularity, beauty and 
restorative qualities — insisting that I probably know more 
about it than anyone there. Wishes me well. I try. God 
knows, 1 try to impress upon that group how prohibitive the 
cost, how unnecessary roads in that area will be, but I'm 
talking to a wail of stone faces, and when this fart gets up and 
says he wants to be able to take his mother over to the edge 
of that canyon in a car because she's old and can't walk 
around like these rich young backpackers, 1 blow it. She's 
lived there all her life, right? Why didn't she go see it when 
she could walk? — it's been there since the ground was put 
in. What was she so busy doing? — raising 48 kids? Let them 
carry her over there if she's so hot to see it now! Aw, hell, 
what's the use. But you're there Ed, thank God, and you say 
it right, like always — say it like you write it. 

SEPTEMBER 1976 — Dear Ed — 

... publisher says they're jamming for release of my 
book before Xmas ("Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle"), should 
be out in November. Have you seen the T-shirt “Hayduke 
Lives”? And I love this: 

Hai'duk (hi-dook), n. Also Hey-duck, -duke, -due, etc. (G. 
hai-duck, heiduck, fr. Hung, hajduk, pi. of hajdu brigand). One 
of the bandit mountaineers among the Balkan Slavs; also, in 
Hungary, one of a class of mercenary foot soldiers who received 
privileges of nobility and local independence in 1605. 

Ain't you smart! Write. Love, Katie. 

OCTOBER 1976 — Moab. Dear Katie — 

You’re the first — so far as 1 know — to discover the 
key to Hayduke's name. Ain't you smart! Love, Ed. 

Confession: Berger found it in the dictionary by 
accident one day when he was looking up something else, he 
passed it on to me. 1 later confessed to Ed that I wasn't that 
smart. 

JANUARY 1977 — My book's release was late No- 
vember, andoneofthefirsttogetacopywasEd. Hesentback 
a response I still use today, sent it so fast I'm not sure he even 
read it. Once, years later 1 intimated that he probably hadn't 
— that was the only time I ever got the "curmudgeon look" 
so many others seemed to know about. He growled, "Cer- 
tainly, I read it." 1 ngver probed further. His quote: “You've 
done a beautiful job — exact, comprehensive and witty — it 
should remain a basic history of the subject (American 
Cowboy in Song, Story and Verse) for many years to come." 

AUGUST 1977 — Dear Katie — 

Come visit. Bring self, guitar beaucoup vin du paris. 
We're up on Aztec Peak L.O., Tonto NF, about 20 mile south 
of Young off 288. Will be here til October, probably. Love, 
Ed & Renee 

AUGUST 1977, Aztec Peak — I arrive in the VW Safari 
about sundown loaded with gallons of the grape and a hiking 
buddy. We stay for two days, hiking the mountain, singing, 
goofing around. I take his MONKEY book out to the privy, 
sit down on the hole and have him take a picture of me 
reading it, then coax him to take the same seat, reading mine; 

I don't think he was too keen about the idea, but he humored 


me just the same. Ed autographed my copy of The Monkey 
Wrench Gang with treasured words: "Here's to Katie Lee, 
artist and fighter, from a friend and admirer, Ed Abbev, Aztec 
Peak 77." 

The next morning I am wakened by the magic flute. 
What a privilege to hear it again! 1 look up to see the glass 
tower shimmering in the rising sun through a kaleidoscope 
of thankful tears and realize how many glass towers in 
beautiful places 1 have seen and heard sing a flute's song — 
ail because of Ed Abbey. 

SEPTEMBER 1983, Jerome — Many rivers have been 
run — separately, i never got to take a trip with Ed — many 
talks, a meeting once or twice a year. We have a film program 
going for the Jerome Historical Society and want to show 
"Lonely Are the Brave" — 1 call Ed to ask his fee for giving a 
before n' after talk with the film. 

"Hell, Katie, I don't want a fee. When is it? I'd like 
to see old Jerome again.” 

"October, Ed, you and Clarke can stay in our 'tower 1 
— c'mon, at least let us pay your travel expenses, honorar- 
ium, something." 

"No, just buy me a drink." 

1 ask him to send me a photo for the press. “What do 
you want us to say about you in the releases? (He hates this 
kind of shit and I hate asking him.) Long sigh ... "1'U write 
it out." 

SEPTEMBER 28 — Dear Katie, 

Here's a photo, as requested. 

You can say that I'm the author of the Brave Cowboy, 
Monkey Wrench Gang, Good News, Down the River, Desert 
Solitaire and some other books. My next book is Beyond the 
Wall and will appear sometime in Sprim ’84, Deo volente. 
What eise? Well — I live near Oracle, Az., have a wife, 
children, house, bills to pay, the whole catastrophe, and am 
looking forward to becoming a mean, nasty, ugly, wise old 
man. Love, Ed. 

* * * 

ENOUGH! — 1 never meant to do this, but when I got 
out his letters, notes, photos — the file, 1 thought sharing his 
words with others who cared about him might show how 
much time, patience, guidance he freely gave to those of us 
who could use his help. 

I've thought of little else but Ed, Ed and his family, 
and have been able to do nothing since his "so long.” My 
Aussie and I were in Baja when we heard the news and I flat 
refused to believe it. The last picture I have is of him and 
Clarke (his last, best wife and a truly great little mother — 
taking on someone else's teenage daughter, think about that 
for a while) with Ben-in-arms, posing arms about, on their 
porch in Tucson, '84-85. (He was sick then, but Clarke 
couldn't get him to go to the doc.) 

The knowledge that he was my friend I will carry 
with great pride. 

His last written words, on the usual postcard, are 
pinned above my desk, supportive to the last, giving ... giving 
... giving ... 

JUNE 1988 — Dear Katie, 

Quote me: "Anyone who loved the living Colorado 
River (pre-damnation by the swine who run America) will 
love these songs by pioneer Glen Canyoneer Katie Lee." Love 
& Luck, Ed Abbey 

He hadn't even heard the new cassette. 

When you have a talent, not great but good enough, 
and you seek to make it better, you go to the best there is for 
advice. You don't fuck around with the mediocre, egocentric 
inbetweens. Edwardo is the best there is and he took the time 
to assist me as a writer — something much harder for me than 
singing. The day of that last photograph, he asked me again 
about All My Rivers Are Gone — the title of the "river book." 

"What are you doing with it?" 

"Nothing. I can't write it as an autobiography, no 
matter what you say — who could give a shit about my life?" 

“It's about the canyon too. Lots of people give a shit 
about Glen because they never saw it — they're beginning to 
know what they missed." 

"I can't write in the first person. I don't know the 
tricks — too self conscious.” 

"Then write an 'autobiographical novel', whatever 
that is, but write it." 

"Easy for you to say. Easy for you to do, I can't." 

"Bullshit." 

IT IS 1989 — I am more than half way through, Ed. 

I think I might make it before the end of the year. Jesus-God! 
Have you any idea how I thank you? 

But now I'm talking to the hawks. What a generous 
heart you have given them! I'll never see a zopilote or an 
eagle without thinking of you and smiling. (I remember 
-a telling you once how I wanted to go, if 
o I could make sure to come up beside a 
S- houseboat party on reservoir Fowell in 
V a hideous, glutenous mass, leering into 
*; their faces so they all jumped overboard 
and drowned ... I would allow my re- 
§ mains to be deposited in that rotten 
f blood clot of our planet. But I can’t be 
sure.) 

If my philosophy of "Pass-it- 
On" holds up, Ed, there'll be a whole 
bunch of people with enough of your 
kind of love for our Southwest to hold 
back the tide. None may say it as well, 
mind you, but the desire to act will grow 
... Dave Foreman ... Chuck Bowden ... 
EF! 

THE LORD'S WORK ... KEEP UP 
THE LORD'S WORK! 

We all feel a terrible emptiness 
with you sailing off like that on your 
own. It's as if someone stole the monu- 
ments from Monument Valley. They're 
gone! My favorite winding slot canyon 
has been zipped up, leaving a void. The 
desert has been wiped clean. 

This too will pass. 

You are a "Giant Still Among 
Us." Your last gift — Your heart to the 
Hawks! 

— Katie Lee 
Jerome, AZ, April 13, 1989 



Ed and Becky Abbey, in Ed's study. photo by jack w. Dyktnga 

ETHICS 


Fortunately, there were no big moments. But some- 
times I worry that he may have managed to poison me with 
a fatal dose of, well, ethics. I'm not certain of this diagnosis 
— tests are still being run — but I'm kind of fretful about the 
results. 

I remember one night going to a tree-hugger rally 
down at the El Rio Neighborhood Center. The evening 
chugged along with the expected dose of environmental pep 
talks, sensitive poetry readings, and we-ain't-going-to-take- 
this-anymore war cries. The audience was wall to wall waffle 
stompers and plaid flannel shirts, the women had long hair 
and no makeup. Then Abbey's turn came and he pulled some 
pages out of his pocket and started reading a long shaggy dog 
story about his earlier days in Albuquerque, about roaring 
down the road with a pal, tossing beer cans out the window 
and firing a pistol wildly into the countryside. I could feel the 
crowd get edgy. Abbey droned on seemingly oblivious, and 
his text somehow segued into the charms and joys of various 
sorority girls encountered in those college adventures. I 
sensed a sullen steam begin to rise up off the audience. 
Suddenly he was finished and the evening promptly re- 
turned to environmental proprieties. 

I thought: you don’t pander. 

Then there was the time he called me up and asked 
if I'd be interested in going to Mexico City. Architectural 
Digest had commissioned him to assess some fancy mansion 
designed by a leading architect and there were nice crisp 
dollars to finance a reconnaissance. I thought, what the hell. 
A few weeks later, the trip was off. They'd sent him pictures 
of the house and he couldn't stand the way it looked. He told 
me he couldn't write about an obscene thing like that. 

I thought: well, you don't just do it for the money. 

And of course, he was always harping at me about 
City Magazine, "that silly magazine." He'd never spell it out 
in words, he'd just make it plain that there were more 
important things to be doing in this life. 

I thought: you’ve got to make the days count. 

A month or so ago, in February, he was showing me 
his toy, an old, red Cadillac convertible. I said, "Christ, Ed, 
you've got no shame." He gave me a look like I'd made his 
day. 

And then he died. So I'm left with you don't pander, 
you don't roll over for money, you don't waste whatever time 
and talents you've got. And you drive any damn thing you 
please. 

I’m hoping that if I go through one of these new 
detox centers, I can maybe flush this dose of ethics out of my 
hide before it makes a mess of my life. 

— Charles Bowden 

( This piece first appeared in the Tucson Weekly.,) 


A FRIEND 

I spend more time on my dead than I would want 
anyone to know. Part of it is just keeping their lives alive in 
memory: a fragile wackiness — partly from war — as if your 
not forgetting somehow meant they did not die for nothing. 
Ed was different because he was famous. So that isn't at issue. 
Yet, all my life I've wondered how to pay tribute or honor my 
dead friends. Of course, I put feathers and clay balls and 
animal skulls and wild flowers and things like that on their 
unmarked graves or memorials, but that never seems 
enough. These things are so personal and private„.we_da, 
most of o ur grieving_and a ll of our dying alone, so I wonder 
aSout t he" appropr iateness! ForTixiJffipleTTF strikes me as 
unfitting that so much mainstream printed attention should 
now be bestowed on a man whose work was often treated 
lightly by the power brokers of the literary establishment. I 
could not for a second pronounce judgment on the life and 
work of a friend; that judgment lives outside friendship. 
Besides, I've never been able to explain my own life, let alone 
others. I think we should all share this hole in the sky as 
much as we can and draw comfort from one another. Myself, 

I mourn slowly and spit out my losses in tiny bits over long 
periods of time — sometimes decades. That well sometimes 
temporarily dries up. 

So what can I say: my friendship with Ed was the 
most difficult close friendship I ever had. We were 15 years 
apart and that was hard to dismiss: there was a paternalistic 
edge to our fraternalism. We competed but never seriously. 



A few tips on desert etiquette: 

...#5. Always remove and destroy survey stakes, flagging, advertising 
signboards, mining claim markers, animal traps, poisoned bait, seismic 
exploration geophones, and other such artifacts of industrialism. The 
men who put those things there are up to no good and its our duty to 
confound them. Keep America Beautiful. Grow a Beard. Take a Bath. 
Bum a Billboard. 

— The Journey Home 



I had the IS years but he was unstoppable at scrabble. We 
quarreled over a magnum pistol: I appropriated it and sent it 
away and he was justly angry. But from that moment on, the 
paternalism disappeared for good and the depth of my 
commitment to what long ago we carelessly referred to as 
"friendship'' was clear. There were a couple weeks left and 
they were good ones of simply caring, with all the bullshit 
stripped from love, although in my dreams I still come up 
with different endings. Toward the end, I tried to persuade 
him into things that might have saved his life and with ail of 
my talents; 1 felt a twinge of guilt, then remembered we were 
together in that 1 was now executing his last wishes. The last 
night he spent in the hospital, I was called in and was almost 
brought to my knees: it was in his eyes — in their lucidity 
everything else evaporated. "You look so goddamn good," I 
said. He did. Duty is great at times and the utterly necessary 
is welcome. Lives are lived carelessly and we lack generic 
purpose. 

And at the end, some of his life went into my own 
and I thank him for that. When the dirt fell on Ed, I felt the 
lid slam shut on a huge chunk of my life. We fight and die 
alone. In times of relative flabbiness, he makes me strong. 
And anger. Our anger. A big deal since neither got over it 
except I got over it for him. My anger yet looms large toward 
others: slimeballs and charlatans of many varieties — I piss 
on you all from a considerable height. 

He might say this: You must nourish the soul. This 
takes time. What you create — your art — you leave behind. 
Children, joy, love, and wildness are the real stuff of life. 
Your life will transcend your causes. Go alone into the 
wilderness. You must take time to nourish the soul. 

— Douglas Peacock 

Abbey’s Trailer 

and Other Mythical Places 

Once many years ago, a great man was taken from 
us, before the world was prepared to live without him; a poet 
wrote, "... so today we shall mourn him, and tomorrow and 
tomorrow, we shall miss him." I know that the last thing Ed 
Abbey would want is for us to mourn his death. Well... I'm 
sorry Ed, wherever you are, I j ust can't help it. No other single 
person on this planet helped me define and understand the 
kind of life I thought was important, like Edward Abbey. The 
void left by his death is one that can never be filled. I took 
daily comfort in knowing that somewhere out there, Abbey 
was tilting at windmills, shaking and rattling bureaucracies, 
challenging "established truths," and otherwise making life 
more interesting. 

Abbey began to have a profound effect on me a full 
decade before I even heard of him. When I was about ten, I 
remember being at home alone one night, parked in front of 
the TV. I watched a movie called "Lonely Are the Brave." 
Although I was just a kid, I was touched and at the same time 
troubled by this lovely, lonely little film. Years later, when 
I discovered it had been based on The Brave Cowboy, all I could 
do was smile; of course, 1 thought ... it had to be Abbey. 

A friend of my father gave me my first copy of 
Desert Solitaire. I was just out of college, unemployed, 
confused; I read the book, and found myself saying, yes, 
that's what I felt, but could not express. 1 read it again. 1 
memorized long passages. I've probably bought Desert Soli- 
taire SO times to give to friends that I thought would under- 
stand. I gave a copy to my parents, hoping they would better 
understand me. 

In 1975, 1 moved to Utah. Rolled up in a cardboard 
mailing tube was a cartoon drawing of a demolished Glen 
Canyon Dam. It was my mission to find Edward Abbey and 
present him with this doodle of mine. The dust jacket on The 
Monkey Wrench Gang said he lived near Wolf Hole, Arizona. 
So I dutifully drove to St. George and headed down the 
bumpy, rutted dirt road to find my hero. 

Abbey wasn't there. Nobody was there. Nobody 
lives in Wolf Hole, Arizona. A few months later, back in 
Moab, I learned that he'd been living in Utah all along. A 
friend one night arranged for me to meet him and give him 
the drawing. When I walked in the door, there were 10 or 15 
people there, but I knew already who Ed Abbey was. Ed 
Abbey looked like Ed Abbey. The big man with the magnifi- 
cent salt and pepper beard and broad toothy smile walked up 
and introduced himself. 

"So you're the guy who traveled all the way to Wolf 
Hole to give me a picture." 

I nodded. 

"Tell me," he grinned, "What’s it like down there?" 

I recall how struck I was by his softspokenness, his 
graciousness. The writer of outrageous novels, the no com- 
promise defender of the land, the man who through his 
books could provoke such a broad spectrum of emotion, was 
a gentleman — a gentle man. 

Not long afterwards, I went to work as a seasonal 
ranger at Arches. I lived at the Devil's Garden in a trailer, and 
though I should have known better I somehow was expect- 
ing "an Edward Abbey /Desert Solitaire" type of experience. I 
was quickly disillusioned by swarms of tourists, motor- 
homes, and Ed Abbey groupies. People knocked on my door 
constantly, looking for Ed. I finally hung a sign on the door 
that read: "This was NOT Edward Abbey's trailer." 

Abbey visited me in my bunker from time to time. 
He seemed more amused by the crowds than disturbed by 
them. Once, on a particularly insane day, I thought if I saw 
one more goofy tourist in Bermuda shorts, I would go mad. 
Abbey showed up and saw my frustration. "Jim," he said, 
"remember, in 50 or 60 years, most of these people will be 
dead, and so will we. So don't take all this too seriously." 

In 1978, Ed left Moab and moved back to Tucson. 

I never got to spend the time with him that I wanted after 
that, but we stayed in touch. We didn't always agree on 
things, but that was ok. He preferred a good argument to 
blind, unthinking allegiance to his point of view. 

Abbey reveled in being contradictory, in keeping 
people off guard. He liked to make us think. He despised 
indifference and complacency. He had the strength to stand 
behind an unpopular cause, or speak up when everyone else 
had lost their voices. And now, the world is a little less 
interesting. That voice that spoke from the wilderness and 
for the wilderness is gone. 

Very few people are ambivalent about Edward 
Abbey; he has been praised by many, reviled by others. But 
you didn't have to agree with the man to respect him. He had 


One final paragraph of advice: Do not bum yourseifout. Be as I am — a reluctant enthusiast ... a part time crusader, 
a half-hearted fanatic. Save the other half of yourselves and your lives for pleasure and adventure. It is not enough to 
fight for the land; it is even more important to enjoy it. While you can. While it is still there. So get out there and 
hunt and fish and mess around with your friends, ramble out yonder and explore the forests, encounter the grizz, climb 
the mountains , bag the peaks. Run the rivers, breathe deep of that yet sweet and lucid air, sit quietly for a while and 
contemplate the precious stillness, that lovely, mysterious and awesome space. Enjoy yourselves, keep your brain in 
your head and your head firmly attached to your body, the body active and alive, and I promise you this much: I 
promise you this one sweet victory over our enemies, over those deskbound people with their hearts in a safe deposit box 
and their eyes hypnotized by desk calculators. I promise you this: you will outlive the bastards. 


a great passion for life, and great passion for justice. In his 
mind, if something was right, why compromise? He lived by 
that philosophy throughout his life. How many of us can 
claim the same? 

A hundred years from now, the world will be 
reading Ed's books, analyzing both the Man and the work he 
left behind. History will have a very special place for Edward 
Abbey. 

— Jim Stiles 

SAYING FAREWELL TO EDWARD 
ABBEY FROM THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE WORLD 

Edward Abbey died today. Here in Hong Kong 
where I am, printing my 1990 calendars, it's already tomor- 
row, March 15 — the Ides of March. A fateful day. Edward 
Abbey died today and here on the other side of the world, in 
a place Ed had never been (nor would have wanted to go) 
already, instantly, I know. The facsimile bearing the news 
was waiting for me at the printer's this morning; it was there 
along with the proofs of the Western Wilderness Calendar, 
an odd, fateful kind of coincidence. Ed Abbey was the 
inspiration for my first calendar, the original Edward Abbey 
Western Wilderness Calendar, back in 1981. That first 
calendar was inspired by and based upon his writings, and 
the photographs were by photographers with whom Ed had 
collaborated on books — Philip Hyde, John Blaustein, David 
Muench — or were of places in the Southwest that he wrote 
about: the Colorado Plateau, Sonoran Desert, Colorado 
River, Basin and Range ...Abbey country. After that first year 
I couldn’t come up with another single author to follow 
Abbey; hence, every year since then I've used a dozen 
different authors, one per month. And Edward Abbey was 
one of those authors almost every year from then until now 
... including this year's calendar with quotations from his fat 
masterpiece, The Fool's Progress, An Honest Novel. 

Ed wasn't fond of the technology that enables me 
to learn of his death so quickly from so far away. Nor am I 
fond of such technology; less so of the tidings it brings. I read 
the fax, over and over again. Stunned, I cannot really 
comprehend the meaning of those words, cannot accept 
their implication. And so I write these words — not so much 
for Ed, but in a feeble attempt to articulate my own grief, and 
bring personal meaning to the passing of a man who, in life 
was larger than it, and in death, transcends life. Edward 
Abbey died today, and I'm here in Hong Kong, all alone, 
surrounded by six million people who are unaware of the 
passing of a legend. 

If the death of Buddy Holly was the day the music 
died, in like manner the death of Edward Abbey is the day the 
passion died.... Not that Ed would have liked the analogy, he 
disliked rock music with a passion, preferring instead Bach 
and Beethoven, Bruckner and Wagner and Charles Ives ... 
and hillbilly music. He was a passionate man who aroused 
the passions of others. From his first novel, Jonathan Troy, in 
1954, to his last, Hayduke Lives!, the sequel to his classic The 
Monkey Wrench Gang, to be published in 1990, more than 35 
years of words, wisdom, ideas, ideals, truth, wit, joy ... and 
above all else, passion. Passion for his friends and the things 
he loved; passion against those who would destroy them. 
Edward Abbey, the author, always spoke and always wrote 
the truth, whether railing against the entire techno- 
military-industrial complex (a favorite theme), or 
against a single injustice perpetrated against a solitary 
individual, or wild creature or wild place. He wrote 
about the last remaining wildness on our planet 
and the continuing onslaught against it: from 
Baja to Wolf Hole, from the Australian Outback 
to the Sonoran Desert; but Home to the man 
from Home, Pennsylvania was always the 
desert: the American Southwest, the Colo- 
rado Plateau, Slickrock, Canyon Country, 
the Land of Standing Rocks, the Green 
River, the San Juan, the Colorado ... and 
the once living heart of that country, 

Glen Canyon. 

And, like Glen Canyon be- 
fore him, Edward Abbey has now 
been taken from us. But his words 
live on. His voice still comes stri- 
dent out of the wilderness, speak- 
ing for the blank spots on the 
map that have no voice; and 
by doing so giving voice not 
just to the wild country that 
was so much a part of him, 
but to all of us. His words 
raged off the pages of his 
books like the hot des- 
ert wind, and his 
passionate prose 
seared its way into 
our hearts and our 
minds. "Growth is 
the ideology of the 
cancer cell," he said; 
and we listened ... 
and we knew. 

Here in 
Hong Kong no one 
mourns the death of 
Edward Abbey, save 
one. But Ed 
wouldn't have 
minded; he 

wouldn't have la- 
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mented the demise of Hong Kong, either. Rather, he would 
have celebrated its passing. "Good News,” Ed would have 
said, "we've lost another over-populated, polluted tentacle 
of the techno-military industrial complex." 

But alas, we haven't lost Hong Kong, or Phoenix, or 
Tucson, or L.A., or Salt Lake. Instead we've lost one of our 
heroes, one of our warriors, one of our best and most 
passionate voices — an American original, crying out for the 
wilderness, from the wilderness. To my mind, not since the 
jungle novels of B. Traven in the 1920s has such passion been 
captured on the printed page. Not since the days of Henry 
David Thoreau has such complexity of thought and emotion 
been expressed in such lean and simple prose, with such wit 
and intelligence. 

Like Joseph Heller's Catch 22, Edward Abbey's The 
Monkey Wrench Gang added a new dimension to our language 
with the term 'monkeywrenching'. 'Monkeywrenching' ... 
'ecotage' ... 'ecodefense' are now commonly-used terms to 
describe non-violent forms of environmental sabotage per- 
petrated against bulldozers, roads and other non-living enti- 
ties. And like HunterS. Thompson's unique contributions — 
"greedheads" and "land-raping scum" — our language, our 
culture, and our planet are the richer for it. 

It's up to those of us left to continue the good fight, 
to keep on speaking out for and fighting for the last remain- 
ing wild places and wild things on the planet, with the ardor 
and passion that Edward Abbey inspired in us all. The debt 
must be repaid. 

On the long flight back from Hong Kong to L.A., 1 
am slumped in my seat, unable to sleep, not knowing 
whether it's night or day, contemplating the death of a friend 
... jumbled recollections flashing through my mind .. bits 
and pieces of memory from days gone by.... For beyond the 
power and the passion of the written works of Edward Abbey, 
the author, more than those faded spines and well-read pages 
on my bookshelf, it is Edward Abbey, the man, whom I 
remember now, and those memories make me feel his loss all 
the more keenly. 

... That fateful day just prior to the Spring Equinox 
in 1981, a brief phone call from Abbey to say he'd be up at 
Lone Rock Campground on Lake Powell for some kind of 
"spring rites." On my way to the Maze for a week anyway, I 
left a few days early and drove down to Lake "Powell" in my 
old Chev truck to see Ed, and first met up with Earth First! 
instead. Three bearded scowling men stood next to a broken- 
down buckeroo of a VW bus. Atop the bus was a weirdly 
shaped lump of black plastic protruding from all sides. A 
classic standoff ... they wanting to know who the hell I was 
and what I was doing there ... me, never having responded 
well to authority, stubborn, uncooperative. To meet a friend 
was all I would reply. There we stood, four bearded men, on 
that bleak windswept shore, wondering who the hell the 
other was, neither side giving an inch. Conversation was 
minimal, but as the night wore on and large quantities of 
beer were consumed, more bearded men and unbearded men 
appeared, and even more beer was consumed. Eventually Ed 
and Clarke arrived, the ice was broken, more beer was con- 
sumed and hostilities ceased. The next morning dawned, 
and impulsively, 1 helped Ed and my new found friends 
"crack" Glen Canyon Damn with a 300 foot black plastic 
crack (the blob atop the bus). We retreated to the safetv ot 
the parking lot, where Abbey spoke, before all hell broke 
loose and the long arm of the law appeared. I’ll never 
forget the sight of one of the rangers, using the occa- 
sion to get his copy of The Monkey Wrench Gang auto- 
graphed. The crack looked good too, until they 
finally cut it down. I still can hear Ed’s voice as he 
spoke from the back of my old Chev, pointing at 
the powerlines that marched away from the dam 
drunkenly into the desert: "I feel no kinship 
with those alien things...." To this day I 
remain friends with Dave, Mike, Louisa, 
Howie, Bart, and Leon. Thanks Ed, for intro- 
ducing me to that bunch of lunatics ... and 
if you're listening, God (I don’t care 
which one), remember, all we need here 
is one little pre-cision earthquake. 

My fondest memories of Ed 
Abbey, however, are on the river ... 
late fall, down the Green and the 
Colorado. I'd get a phone call 
from Ed (I rarely called him, he 
disliked talking on the phone 
and unless he had something 
he wanted to communicate 
to you, talking to Ed on the 
phone was somewhat of a 
zen-like experience), and 
a few days later we'd 
meet down on the river 
somewhere, Ed in 
his orange plastic 
bathtub of a boat, 
the sportyak, and 
me in the Everett 
Ruess, a 20-foot 
Salmon with a 
Kokopelli painted 
on the bow. Abbey 
was always a few 
days ahead of me; 
we were alone, but 
still together, each 
pursuing whatever 
solitary whim we 
fancied. 
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“All you're asking for is a counter-industrial revolution." 

“Right. That's all." 

“And how do you propose to bring it about?" 

Hayduke thought about that question. He wished Doc were here. His own brain functioned like crankcase sludge on a 
winter day. Like grunge. Like Chairman Mao prose. Hayduke was a saboteur of much wrath but little brain. The 
jeep meanwhile sank deeper into Kaibab National Forest, into the late afternoon. Pine duff rose on dusty sunbeams, 
trees transpired, the hermit thrushes sang and over it all the sky (having no alternative) flourished its borrowed sun- 
down colors — blue and gold. 

Hayduke thought. Finally the idea arrived. He said, "My job is to save the fucking wilderness. I don't know anything 
else worth saving. That's simple, right?" 

‘—The Monkey Wrench Gang 


Eventually I'd overtake the bright orange bathtub, 
always before Cataract Canyon I figured; Ed wasn't keen on 
the idea of navigating the Big Drops in his little boat on a cold 
November day with only Richard Quist somewhere down 
below on Lake Powell to rescue him if a mishap should occur. 

I'd row the monster Ruess down the river until 
around some bend or the other I'd catch sight of Ed's boat. 
We'd camp for a few days more and make all-day expeditions 
into the country above and beyond us — that long, vertical 
climb up to the Dollhouse every morning, returning late at 
night, by moonlight, if any. 

I recall one adventure vividly. Gaining the Doll- 
house by mid-morning, I had talked Ed and my friend Sarah 
into cutting across Ernie's Country to the Fins (a short-cu t, of 
course) with promises of a beautifully-sculpted slot canyon 
waiting for us at the end of our hike. Mid-afternoon, Abbey 
paused and surveyed the jumbled and broken landscape 
around us and remarked that he was gratified to find that the 
Fins looked about how he had imagined when he wrote The 
Monkey Wrench Gang. Ed confessed that until that day he'd 
never gotten to that part of the countrv before! 

We spent the rest of that day enjoyabiy, hopelessly 
lost in the slickrock labyrinth of the Fins, and at dusk, Sarah, 
the mountain goat, found a crack atop a taius slope that 
allowed us back on the rim. Our sweat-chiiied bodies 
shivered in the gathering darkness. After drinking the last of 
our water, we plodded on wearily toward the Dollhouse, 
silent in the dark night, to our camp on the river far below. 
Ed and Sarah teased me unmercifully about not finding that 
slot canyon that day; 1 maintained that an adventure wasn't 
an adventure without a little adventure thrown in, and an 
adventure at any rate, wasn't successful unless you did get 
lost. 

Though Abbey and i went down the river again, we 
never did make it to that slot canyon. And last November, we 
didn’t make it back on the river. You were in the middle of 
that grueling autograph tour for The Fool's Progress; and I, 
well, I thought I was too busy to go. 1 'm going down the river 
this fall, Ed, and somehow, 1 feel that you'll be with me. ED 
ABBEY LIVES the Anasazi shamans have painstakingly 
carved into their thousands-of-vears-old rock art panels; ED 
ABBEY LIVES whisper their drums and flutes ... ED ABBEY 
LIVES. 

The best history is mythology, Wallace Stegner 
wrote. In life, Edward Abbey was a mythic figure, in death, 
his presence on the land and in our hearts can be felt all the 
more keenly. In death, he casts a snadow longer than the 
saguaros in his backyard at sunset, more solid and imposing 
than the sandstone walls along the river, and taller than the 
plywood flashing used in 1983 to keep the waters of the 
Colorado from creating what will one day become the largest 
rapid on the river: Dorniny Falls — temporarily serving as a 
700-foot tombstone to Glen Canyon 

Like Kokopelli and Everett Ruess before him,. 
Edward Abbey has now entered the mythology of the Colo- 
rado Plateau. "1 have not yet tired of the wilderness" wrote 
Everett Ruess, and Kokopelli's flute, like Gabriel's trumpet, 
will forever herald his presence in the canyon countrv. 

So next time you find yourself wandering out in the 
desert — never mind which one — alone and lost, with no 
particular destination in mind, and blowing out of nowhere 
on the desert wind a sweet and gentle sound comes wafting 
within earshot and then, it's gone — you pause, the soft 
sound of another flute — and as quietly as the wind, they're 
both gone ... pause again and listen to the silence and 
remember these things lost. 

— Ken Sanders 

Postscript from Salt Lake City: I've returned from Hong Kong 
to find one of those infamous Ed Abbey postcards waiting for 
me on my desk ... a painting by an old Abbey friend, John 
DePuy, one one side ... and that distinctive scrawl on the 
other ... "See you in April, in Moab," it said. Yes, Ed, I'll see 
you in April in Moab, and in May, and on the river this 
summer, and anytime, and every time I go to the desert ... 
until I die ... "If I live that long" ... you said ... I'm going to find 
that slot canyon, I said ... 

Dream Garden Press will be reissuing the R. Crumb 
edition of The Monkey Wrench Gang in a special memorial 
edition in 1990 to coincide with the publication of its sequel, 
HAYDUKE LIVES! For this memorial edition, the publisher 
would appreciate receiving any photos, artwork, or literary 
contributions about Ed Abbey from his friends and fellow 
authors to be included in the book. Please send to MONKEY 
WRENCH GANG MEMORIAL EDITION, DREAM GARDEN 
PRESS, POB 27076, SLC, UT 84 i 27. 

In addition to his lasting literary legacy, Edward Abbey has left a 
widow with 2 children, inTucson, and rather formidable hospital 
bills. Contributions may be sent to the family via POB 628, 
Oracle, AZ 85623. 

Some Thoughts on True Believers, 
Intolerance, Diversity, and . . . 

Ed Abbey 

One of the pitfalls of being a political activist is that of 
becoming a True Believer. A True Believer loses her sense of 


perspective, often becomes egotistical, excessively critical 
and impatient of others; falls into patterns of overwork and 
believing that she is indispensable, that no one else can do 
the job. 

The primary trait of the True Believer, however, is a loss 
of tolerance for other approaches, for anyone whose ideas are 
not "politically correct." The True Believer not only believes 
she has the best approach, but that she has the only valid 
approach. Those who are not on the Tme Believer's path are 
either foolish dupes or conscious agents of evil. 

The self-righteous surety of True Believers notwith- 
standing, diversity in social and political causes is as impor- 
tant as it is in ecosystems. To face the extraordinary chal- 
lenge posed by human destruction of biodiversity and by the 
concomitant domination and exploitation of people by an 
elite and brutal oligarchy, diversity is particularly essential. 
The problems facing us are so vast, so multifaceted, tnat there 
is no one true path, no perfect answer. We need many paths; 
we need to ask many questions Numerous styles are avail- 
able and appropriate; there are countless tools suitable for 
tackling different aspects of the problem. 

We did not form Earth First! with the thought that we 
had the only proper approach — that of confrontational civil 
disobedience monkeywrenching and uncompromising 
advocacy. We founded Earth First! because these particular 
tools were not being used in defense of natural diversity, just 
as Earth First! and its approach to the global ecological crisis 
are important, so are those of The Nature Conservancy, Sierra 
Ciub, Audubon Society. Wilderness Society, Defenders of 
Wildlife, Earth Island Institute, Rainforest Action Network, 
Cascade Holistic Economic Consultants. Society for Conser- 
vation Biology, Negative Population Growth. Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, Citizens Clearinghouse on Toxic- 
Waste, Worldwatch Institute. Greenpeace, Cultural Survival 
bio re giona lists Green parties, and countless local groups. 
We may have suggestions for making these other approaches 
more effective but purchasing land for conservation pur- 
poses, lobbying Congress and agencies on ecological issues, 
filing environmental appeals and lawsuits, conducting sci- 
entific and economic research into the value of wild nature, 
and developing alternative sort-path lifestyles are al! valid 
and necessary methods, lust as are the hardass, court -of-ias- 
resort avenues of the Sea Shepherd Conservation Society and 
Earth First!. 

We need more diversity, not less, in the effort to pre- 
serve three and a half billion years of evolution from the 
depredations of the short-sighted, greed-motivated, interna- 
tional industrial growth society. Every available tool needs 
to be employed, every style from business suits and laptops 
to camouflage and tree spikes needs to be encouraged. The 
conservationist spectrum needs to be fleshed out and thor- 
oughly filled. More questions need to be asked; more 
provocative, original answers offered. 

As a practical matter, however, diversity under one roof 
has its limits. That is why many independent groups are 
needed. We've learned, I think, that consensus decision 
making works only when there is general agreement on 
worldview and proper approach. If a group is too diverse, 
then too much time is wasted debating strategy and philoso- 
phy, and too little real work is done. For example, even 
though The Nature Conservancy's and Earth First! 's goals of 
saving natural diversity are similar, our techniques are so 
different, our styles so divergent, that the two could never 
federate into a single group! 

In some cases, as a group grows, it becomes more and 
more diverse, spreading its umbrella farther and farther 
afield to include more styles and tactics. When this diversity 
becomes counterproductive (i.e., when there is no longer 
general agreement on philosophy, style, strategy and tac- 
tics), when there is continual bickering between different 
factions, when internal dissension prevents the real work 
from being done, then it is time for a no-fault divorce. The 
different elements need to go their separate ways, without 
recriminations, without anger, each recognizing the worth 
of the other's position, but realizing real differences exist. As 
a specific example, five years ago in the civil disobedience 
campaign to save old growth forest in Oregon, there was an 
excessive gap between adherents of philosophical nonvi- 
olence and rowdy Earth Firstlers. The Cathedral Forest 
Action Group separated and did good work. If we had all 
tried to stay together under the Earth First: banner, energy 
would have been wasted in endless discussions between 
people not sharing fundamentals. 


But what does any of this have to do with Ed Abbey? 


Edward Abbey was not a True Believer. 

Ol' Cactus Ed had strong opinions, yes. He was wildly 
in love with the wild. He believed in defending what he 
loved, and in defending it to the hilt. He loved a good 
argument, and he loved deflating pompous True Believers. 

But Ed did not take himself too seriously. He poked fun 
at himself as much as he poked it at others. He created a 
caricature of himself. And the humorless, self-righteous True 
Believers with their one true path never understood what Ed 
was saying. 

Two decades ago, I had the good fortune to live in Zuni 
Pueblo fortwo years. 1 often found myself the only Anglo in 
a cramped carload of Zunis drinking Spanada outside of 
Witch Wells or Crockett's (the two bars on opposite borders 
of the reservation). 1 laughed at their jokes, and 1 eventually 
oecame able to make Zuni jokes that would have been flat 
and unintelligible outside of a Zuni worldview. 1 went to 
Zuni ceremonies and learned more than 1 had in all the 
Sundays 1 spent in church as child and teenager. 1 particu- 
larly learned from the Mudhead Kachinas. 

While the most sacred rituals were being performed, the 
Mudheads were there cutting up, making fun of everyone. 
This is horrifying to the good Moslem or Catholic or Baptist, 
but it is perfectly natural to the Zuni or anv ot her member of 
a still-natural society. 

It wasn't until after Ed's death that i flashed back to my 
Zuni days, to a frozen Shalako night in early December, to the 
Mudheads. 

Ed Abbey was the Mudhead Kachina of the conservation 
movement, perhaps of the whole goddamned social change 
movement in this country. He was Coyote. Farting in polite 
company. Enraging pompous twits, prudes and prigs. 
Goosing the True Believers. Pissing on what was politically 
correc * 

And thereby doing sacred work 

Ed understood deeply the need for balance. He wrote 
"Be as I am, a part-time fanatic, a halt-hearted zealot." 
Whenever we are overworked, overwhelmed, whenever we 
lose our balance, our perspective, we need to read that wis : 
advice from Abbey. 

So now does all this gibberish, this coyote scratching in 
a dustv wash, apply to the Earth First! tribe in this, its tenti 
year.' 

To begin, we need to laugh at ourselves more. We need 
more humor in the lournal we need to take ourselves less 
seriouslv. 

We need to accept other conservation groups, other 
approaches. We're doing important work, yes, but so are 
others 

We need to realize that Earth First! isn't the entire 
environmental movement or even the entire "radical" envi- 
ronmental movement. We have a particular niche; our turf 
should not be fenced too widely. 

If excessive diversity is splitting the seams of Earth First!, 
if there is fundamental disagreement on tactics, style, phi- 
losophy, archetypes and so forth within our tribe, it is time 
fora no-fault divorce. I'm not right, you're not wrong. We're 
just different and we can accomplish more and be happier 
when we aren't trying to share the same bedroom. Good 
luck, darlin'. 

While maintaining a confrontational, no-compromise, 
hardass approach, we need to beware of the tarbaby of "us vs. 
them." (This deserves much more considerationand rFfTec- 
~TI5nTRafn~^I!r^eWofiei^Te?’tTrope fS¥eIve more deeply 



'‘’We“especially need to take our philosophy, our 
worldview with a grain of salt. "Deep Ecology" is not a 
perfect, cast-in-concrete dogma. If ever it becomes that it will 
be worthless — just another rigid gospel. William Catton 
w am sinJUs- masterfu_ (hook Overshoot agairist making Deep 
ecol ogy a cul t. It is advice well wmffilfflngrTsloneTKSEss, 
WeaBsolutely need a mythology to guide us in our work. (We 
are, after all, only human. Let us not deny anthropology.) in 
Earth First!, our mythology is Deep Ecology or Biocentrism. 
But no matter how valid if'is, howdeep it is, we must 
con stantly ac knowTea geTHat itTFriiirarrab stractiori.DTTsa - 
good, workable basis by which to operate But if is not 
infallible scripture. Like any abstraction, like any articula- 
tion of reality, the Deep Ecology philosophy is just a map. 
And the map is never the territory 

Finally, we do need to take Cactus Ed's advice: Run 
those rivers, climb those mountains, encounter the Griz . . . 
And piss on the developers' graves, 

-Dave Foreman 




Beyond the Slab 

"THANKS 
EP. 


10th ANNUAL ROUND RIVER RENDEZVOUS 
June 19-25, 1989, Jemez Mountains, New Mexico 


To begin, we apologize if our 
sense of humor caused people to think 
RRR Committee members are elitists. 
Climbing gear is not needed to reach 
the Rendezvous site. We decided to 
disallow such gear so that we could start 
to alleviate the overpopulation prob- 
lem. Also, there is a walking path to the 
site. Persons opting for that route, 
however, must first pass through the 
Vasectomy/Tubal Ligation clinic. 

Next, there are serious topics that 
we need to consider: 

Time: This year's Rendezvous is 
breaking an old tradition of having the 
RRR center around the 4th of July. This 
year's dates encompass both a full 
moon and the Summer Solstice. 

Water. New Mexican mountains 
are dry! There is no immediately avail- 
able fresh water, so bring your own. 

Camping: Camp wherever you 
want (who started this state by state 
campsite shit?). Integrate! Interstate 
EFiers don't bite! 

Camp fires: Be frugal; the Jemez are dry 
and fragile! Use communal fires to 
minimize impact. 

Dogs and kids: Bring the kids! 
There will be day long activities for all 
ages. Don’t bring dogs! Dogs and kids 
and (unfortunately) some EF!ers don't 
mix. 

Clothing: Nights can be cold in 
the mountains of New Mexico. Bring 
warm clothes. 

Workshops: OF COURSE! The 


WORKSHOP INVITE 

There will be a controversial 
addition to this year's informative 
workshops: "Beyond Debate — . Shared 
Actions!: Ecofeminism, Anarchy & 
Deep Ecology." Since 1987, with the 
flaccid attacks by a miffed "Alien-Na- 
tion" and the Murray Bookchin/Dave 
Foreman exchange, both Earth First! 
and "deep ecology" have been criticized 
by bioregionalists, eco-feminists and 
anarchists. The debates have been 
clouded by the personalities involved. 
While the EF! Journal went back to cov- 
ering ecological issues and wilderness 
defense, the dialogue progressed, with 
valuable critiques printed side by side 
with our ecocentric responses, in recent 
issues of The Fifth Estate, Anarchy and 
others, and at least superficial coverage 
in every imaginable environmental 
periodical. Even Utne, the McDonalds 
of the alternative press, headlined the 
controversy, but they left out the clari- 
fications and shared insights as well as 
real differences involved. With your 
help we can join the varied elements of 
our wild revolution, true to the "diver- 
sity" we proclaim. 

We hope to spend very little time 
on labeling "distinctions" and "ideolo- 
gies." These various forms of rethinking 
and changing the world share the pas- 
sionate desire for both expanded wil- 
derness and a wilder expression of our 
beings. No one fears the actions that 
could result from an alliance more than 
the private and government agencies 
sending their paid informants. 

— Lone Wolf Circles, '89 RRR 
Committee 


Earth First! RRRisnothingbut an educa- 
tional event! 

Speakers and music: Contact the 
Committee if you wish to perform. 

Rides: If you want a ride, contact 
the appropriate ride coordinator. Na- 
tional - Greg Kyde, 303-440-4899; East 
Coast - Gail Youngelson, 516-584-8245; 
West Coast - Alex Grey, 415-324-3931; 
Wild Rockies -Scott Sala, 303-831-6093; 
Albuquerque Airport - Jean Crawford, 
515-256-9184. 

Money: The Committee asks that 
everyone give a (mandatory) donation 
of $25. It costs a lot to put this thing on. 

Volunteers: A table will be set up 
with lists of events that need help. 
When you arrive, please volunteer. 

Establishments in Santa Fe to visit: 
The following businesses support the 
RRR. The Wilderness Exchange, 513 W 
Cordova Rd; New Wave Rafting Co, 107 
Washington Ave, 984-1444; The Mar- 
ket Place, W Alameda St and Early St; 
Environmental Control (recycling), 
2903 Aguafria; New Earth Tracks, POB 
173, 87504, 505-982-2586; The Ark 
Bookstore, 133 Romero, 87501, 988- 
3709. 

Questions: If you have questions 
about the RRR, call Bradd at 505-521- 
1699 or the numbers listed in the Jour- 
nal as New Mexico contacts. Do not call 
the EF! number in Tucson. 

Bring booze and save time for the 
party following the Rendezvous! 

— RRR Committee 
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The Effect of Rising Sea Levels on 

Coastal Wetland Ecosystems in Washington State 


by Rhys Roth 

This paper examines the impact of 
rising sea levels on the coastal wetland eco- 
systems of Washington state. The oceans are 
expected to swell following global warming 
from an intensified greenhouse effect. The 
consequences discussed here represent 
merely one aspect of a very wide range of 
damages society may experience from a 
destabilized climate. As the eminent geo- 
physicist Wallace Broecker has said: 

The (human) inhabitants of planet 
Earth are quietly conducting a gigantic environ- 
mental experiment. So vast and sweeping will be 
the consequences that, were it brought before 
any responsible council for approval, it would be 
firmly rejected (Wolkomir, 1988). 

It is called an "experiment" because 
there is uncertainty as to the rate at which 
the climate will warm and how weather 
patterns (including storms, hydrology, 
cloud cover, and temperature) will be altered 
regionally. There is broad scientific consen- 
sus, however, that the danger of rapid cli- 
mate change is real and that such climate 
shifts could wreak havoc on social and eco- 
logical systems. 

Proving conclusively that pollution 
from human activities is changing the cli- 
mate is not feasible in the short term because 
weather patterns are subject to natural vari- 
ations. As climatologist Stephen Schneider 
has said, it "can't be proved to everyone's 
satisfaction except by 'performing the ex- 
periment' on the real climatic system" 
(Wolkomir, 1988). 

The danger is that irreversible dam- 
age will be unavoidable before scientists 
conclude that we are indeed altering the 
climate. Current evidence of global warm- 
ing consists primarily of the fact that records 
dating back 120 years indicate an increase of 
1.1 degree Fahrenheit in globally averaged 
temperature. Additionally, the six warmest 
years on record have all occurred in the 
1980s, the two warmest being 1988 and 
1987. 

Part I: Rising Seas 

A recent report from the US Environ- 
mental Protection Agency on the conse- 
quences of global warming caused by the 
greenhouse effect concluded, "... Rising sea 
level will drown many coastal wetlands, in- 
undate lowlands, increase coastal flooding, 
erode beaches, and increase salinity in estu- 
aries" (Smith & Tirpak, 1988). 

Increasing atmospheric concentra- 
tions of gases that trap and reradiate heat 
downward are expected to raise global tem- 
peratures. Increased air temperatures would 
speed the melting of glaciers, ice caps and ice 
sheets. More water and less ice raises the 
level of the oceans. A warmer ocean will also 
expand thermally and will increase melting 
from beneath the ice shelves that surround 
the Antarctic continent, both further raising 
sea levels (Thomas, 1986). 

Computer models that predict how 
the greenhouse effect will change planetary 
conditions are supported by historical data 
in suggesting that polar regions will heat up 
much faster than the global average. If the 
average warming by 2050 is 2-4 degrees Cel- 
sius, which is in the range of prediction for 
most models (assuming humans continue 
current behavior), then we should expect 
temperatures at the poles to increase 6-8 de- 
grees C. Warmer oceans would evaporate 
more, presumably leading to greater snow- 
fall at the poles, but not enough to counter 
the increased melting (Henderson-Sellers 
and McGuffie, 1986). 

Utilizing paleoclimatic data, it is pos- 
sible to estimate past air temperatures and 
sea level. There is no evidence that the 
Greenland or the large East Antarctic ice 
sheets have disintegrated completely in the 
last 2 million years; yet during the last inter- 
glacial (100,000 years ago), when tempera- 
tures were just 1-2 degrees C warmer than 
now, sea levels were 5-7 meters higher! 
Conversely, just 18,000 years ago, the exten- 
sive glaciation of the northern hemisphere 
locked up enough water to lower the sea by 
100 meters (Titus, 1987a). 

Heating the entire ocean by 1 degree 
C would result in an estimated thermal ex- 
pansion of the seas of about 60 centimeters 
(Henderson-Sellers & McGuffie, 1986). In 
total, alpine glaciers contain enough water 
to raise sea levels by 30-60 centimeters, 
while the vast Greenland and West Antarc- 
tic ice sheets each hold the equivalent of a 7 
meter sea level rise. Were the immense East 
Antarctic ice sheet to melt, it alone would 
raise the ocean by 60 meters (Titus, 1987a). 
This does not bode well for future Miami 
Beach retirees (Davis, 1989). 

West Antarctica may be more vulner- 
able than the other ice sheets because it is 
not grounded to the sea floor but instead 
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"supported by many submarine mountains 
or hills, like pillars holding a massive ice 
roof" (Henderson-Sellers & McGuffie). Most 
scientists feel complete disintegration 
would take three to five centuries (Titus, 
1987b), but we must keep in mind that 
scientists have never directly observed a 
rapidly changing global climate on which to 
base predictions. 

To gain a sense of the awesome quan- 
tities of water required to change the level of 
the oceans, consider the chunk of ice that 
broke off of Antarctica's Ross Ice Shelf in 
October 1987. It was 98 miles long by 25 
miles wide, larger than the state of Delaware, 
and 750 feet thick. Though it represented 
less than 3/100ths of 1% of the Antarctic 
continent, it contained enough water to 
supply the needs of the city of Los Angeles 
for 675 years! This ice chunk was just one of 
several extremely large blocks that broke 
from Antarctica in the record-breaking heat 
of 1987 and early 1988 (Wolkomir, 1988). 

Assuming a 3 degree C average 
warming by 2050, many scientists predict 
that sea level will rise 0.9-1. 7 meters by the 
year 2100. Initially the rise will come slowly, 
and probably not be detectable before 2020. 
If the climate heats up faster than expected, 
however, the margins of error become great 
because models assume little change in Ant- 
arctica. Should conditions in the Southern 
Ocean change dramatically, the melting of 
Antarctica could propel an unexpectedly 
rapid sea level rise (Thomas, 1986). 

Part II: Effects on Wetlands 

Across the United States, the term 
'wetlands' has been defined in over 50 differ- 
ent ways (Ecology, 1988). In this paper, I will 
discuss coastal wetlands in particular, eco- 
systems that “are generally found at eleva- 
tions below the highest tide of the year and 
above mean sea level." They include most of 
the land that lies less than a meter above sea 
level (Titus, 1987a). 

At least 212 animal species in west- 
ern Washington depend on wetlands for 
feeding, nesting, and/or breeding habitat. 
These ecosystems are essential to many shell 
fish species as well as marine and anadro- 
mous fish, such as salmon and Steelhead, 
which find vital nutrients and escape cover 
for their young in coastal wetlands. Millions 
of shorebirds rest and feed there during fall 
and spring migrations to and from Centra! 
and South America (Ecology). 

Rising seas threaten coastal wetlands 
worldwide. In this country, for example, a 
"preliminary nationwide analysis" predicts 
that a sea level rise of about 2 meters would 
result in the loss of 30-80% of this country's 
coastal wetlands. If levees and bulkheads are 
created to protect seaside developments, 
wetlands would be prevented from migrat- 
ing inland, and total wetland loss would 
increase to 50-90% (Titus, 1988). 

The ecological damage of such a loss 
would be severe. "The fates of over 2.5 mil- 
lion seabirds, including pelicans, herons, 
and cormorants, rest on the health of the 
remaining coastal wetlands of the United 
States.... Most of the world's fish species also 
depend on wetlands at some point in their 
life cycle." Loss of these wetlands would 
jeopardize 70% of the S5.5 billion commer- 
cial coastal fishery (Goldstein, 1988). 

Rising seas could disrupt coastal wet- 
lands in three major ways: inundation, ero- 
sion, and saltwater intrusion. Two factors 
may offset the shrinking wetland area: the 
flooding of coastal areas now dry, thereby 
creating new wetland; and the accumula- 
tion of sediment. Wetland "migration" 
would either be limited by structural re- 
straints for protecting development, such as 
bulkheads, or would come at the expense of 
low, dry inland ecosystems. Sediment accu- 
mulation has kept pace with the very slow 
sea level rise of the last few thousand years 
but is expected to be overwhelmed by the 
rapid rise predicted for the next century 
(Titus, 1988). 

Erosion and Storms 

While some shoreline will be directly 
inundated by the higher sea, the incessant 
surf will erode away the generally steeper 
slope of new shoreline to a flatter form. The 
loss to erosion is generally much greater 
than the amount of land inundated directly. 
In San Francisco Bay, for example, the shore- 
line may retreat 2-4 meters for each 1 centi- 
meter sea level rise (Titus, 1987a). 

The greenhouse effect is expected to 
increase frequency and intensity of storms 
(de Sylva, 1986). Storm waves "can cause 
havoc to shore creatures. Their enormous 
force on impact can crush and dislodge 
delicate animals or abrade them with sus- 
pended sand and stones. Waves pummel, 
buffet and erode with their load of flotsam, 
and bury shore organisms in deep sedi- 


ments" (Carefoot, 1983). 

Ecological understanding of shore- 
line ecosystems is limited. Not much is 
known, for example, about the larval stages 
of most species of Pacific coast intertidal 
invertebrates. Thus, the relatively rapid and 
drastic alteration of coastal ecosystems and 
storm patterns could precipitate unantici- 
pated biological changes. 

Estuaries 

Estuaries form where rivers meet the 
sea. They are vital to the juveniles of many 
fishes and crustaceans. Zooplankton 
abound there, and estuary edges serve the 
needs of large populations of shorebirds and 
waterfowl (Carefoot). Estuaries are a critical 
habitat in the life cycle of 66-90% of US 
fisheries (de Sylva). 

Though it is impossible to predict 
region-specific changes at this time, it is 
clear that river patterns would be altered by 
global warming, because the timing and 
intensity of snowmelt, rain, and storms 
would change. Also, the rising sea would 
widen and deepen estuaries and saltwater 
would penetrate further upriver, particu- 
larly during droughts. Salinity in estuaries 
and in coastal aquifers would increase (de 
Sylva, 1986; Smith & Tirpak, 1988; Titus, 
1987a & 1988). This could have serious 
consequences for aquatic ecology: 

The temperature, salinity, food, sub- 
strate, and protection found in estuaries is bal- 
anced for a host of organisms to carry out their 
life cycles, and this optimum combination can- 
not be found in environments that are more 
saline or less saline ... many estuarine-depend- 
ent fishes, and probably invertebrates, respond 
to very slight gradients on brackish waters, 
turbidity, or dissolved oxygen compounds to give 
them olfactory cues that trigger their migrations 
(de Sylva). 

Additionally, certain "nuisance or- 
ganisms” normally excluded from estuaries 
because of low salinity may increase their 
presence. And with increased sea tempera- 
ture, tropical species may invade [temper- 
ate] estuary ecosystems (de Sylva). 

Part III: Effects on Wetlands in Western 
Washington 

The oceans do not rise in a uniform 
manner. In the past century the sea has risen 
one foot along the Atlantic coast, six inches 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and just four inches 
on the Pacific coast. In Alaska, sea level has 
actually dropped four feet as glaciers have 
melted, lightening the burden on land in a 
process known as "glacial rebound" 
(Wolkomir). 

Land near Seattle has sunk at a rate of 
0.7 millimeters per year, while Astoria, Ore- 
gon, has risen 1.7 mm/yr. In Astoria, uplift- 
ing of the land has outpaced the gradual sea 
level rise of the last century (estimated to be 
about 1.2 mm/yr), resulting in a net lower- 
ing of sea level for the area. In Seattle, land 
subsidence has supplemented rising seas, 
increasing the net sea level rise to 1.9 mm/yr 
(Titus, 1988). 

Washington's 2400 miles of shore- 
line ecosystems include key estuaries such as 
Willapa Bay and Grays Harbor along the 
Pacific coast, as well as Puget Sound (Ecol- 
ogy). Steep, rocky slopes dominate the coast 
and thus coastal wetlands are not as exten- 
sive in Washington as in other areas of the 
country (Titus, 1987b). 

It is estimated that over half the 
coastal wetlands of the United States have 
been lost to dredging, dumping, filling, and 
other human actions (Goldstein, 1988). 
This is also true of Washington's wetlands. 
Cities such as Seattle, Tacoma, Aberdeen, 
and Everett were established at the mouths 
of major rivers, and up to 90% of the critical 
estuarine ecosystems have been sacrificed in 
such places (Ecology). 

Due to the relatively undeveloped 
"adjacent lowland terraces" of our coast, an 
initial study of rising seas indicated that salt 
marsh would expand in total area in our 
region as lowlands are flooded. If existing 
structures are abandoned rather than pro- 
tected by bulkheads and the like, coastal 
wetland area could expand by as much as ten 
times by 2100 (Titus, 1988). 

The study was limited, however, re- 
lying on just three sites in Washington: one 
in Grays Harbor and one each in northern 
and southern Puget Sound. The shoreline of 
Puget Sound is particularly complex, and 
these preliminary findings may be mislead- 
ing. Marshes immediately beneath cliffs, for 
example, are likely to be drowned without 
replacement (Titus, 1988). 

The ecosystems sacrificed by salt 
marsh migration would be the currently dry 
lowlands. If no shoreline developments are 
protected, a 1 meter sea level rise is predicted 
to result in the loss of 900 square miles of 
dryland along the US Pacific coast. If devel- 


opments are protected, the flooding of dry- 
land would be reduced to 800 square miles 
(Smith & Tirpak). 

Garbage dumps and toxic waste sites 
around the sea's edge may be exposed to the 
corrosive properties of saltwater or to ero- 
sion caused by rising sea levels (Williams, 
1985). This would further threaten aquatic 
ecosystems. 

Part IV: Two Types of Responses to the 
Threat 

Our society is beginning to consider 
measures to protect coastal development in 
the event of a long-term, but historically 
rapid, rise in sea level. Certain responses 
may aggravate stresses on coastal ecosys- 
tems, both now and following sea level rise, 
while others may decrease such stresses. The 
following examples illustrate the difference. 

Technology to the Rescue 

The National Research Council sug- 
gests that an “armoring” of sea coasts maybe 
necessary to protect industrial constructs. 
The "dikes, storm gates, diversion channels, 
and pumps designed and constructed by 
Dutch engineers over the centuries may 
become the model for the country." A 
researcher from City University in New York 
and another from Columbia University 
have proposed sucking water from threat- 
ened coastlines into inland basins such as 
Canada's Rocky Mountain Trench and the 
Caspian and Dead Seas. They also suggest 
weakening the encroaching sea by depriv- 
ing it of major rivers that would be feasible 
to divert somewhere else (Wolkomir). 

Ecologically Sensible Responses 

In contrast, the state of North Caro- 
lina has established a shoreline buffer zone 
of no construction. In Maine, new buildings 
must not encroach upon the 100-year ero- 
sion boundary (Wolkomir). Though these 
measures may not be sufficient to protect 
existing constructs, they provide benefits to 
coastal wetland ecosystems whether sea 
level rises or not. 

Conclusion 

Rising sea levels are likely to combine 
with other changes triggered by the green- 
house effect (e.g., altered ocean temperature 
and circulation, snowpack and timing of 
melt, river peaks and lows, storm intensity) 
to shock coastal ecosystems. These systems 
are too complex and too poorly understood 
for conclusions about the full consequences 
of rapid climate heating. It is clear from 
what we do know, however, that ecological 
costs will be high. If the greenhouse theory 
is right, preservation of coastal wetland 
ecosystems depends upon the prevention of 
rapid global warming. 

Rhys Roth is a biology student with a 
concentration in Preservation of Terrestrial 
Ecosystems. For a copy of his complete green- 
house effect report (a painstakingly documented 
yet lucid paper), send $5 to No Sweat Campaign, 
POB 6107, Olympia, WA 98S02. 
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MIXED TIDINGS FOR COLORADO ECOSYSTEMS CO EF! Proposes 13 Million Acres New Wilderness 


South Platte River Wins Key Battle 
Bad Compromise Offered On Wilderness 

William Reilly, the new head of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, initiated 
the first step in a complex legal dance re- 
quired to veto Two Forks Damn. This prece- 
dent-setting use of the EPA's powers under 
the Clean Water Act reflects the biggest 
tangible victory of the 1988 elections: While 
we were unable to elect an environmentalist 
to the Presidency, environmental issues 
became so important to the public that Bush 
was forced to follow up on his rhetoric and 
appoint one real environmentalist. 

In the wake of Reilly’s announce- 
ment, Colorado's four Republican members 
of Congress went apeshit, as it were, and 
pressed Bush to "save” Two Forks. The four 
Democrats refused to press Bush on the 
issue, thus indicating their (reserved) sup- 
port for the South Platte River. Bush refused 
to intervene, so the project appears dead for 
now. 

But just to keep the pressure up, 
Earth First! visited the Fort Collins office of 
Hank Brown, an anti-river Republican 
(un)representative running for Senate. 
Brown has complained about the "environ- 
mental devastation" that would result if 
Two Forks is not built. So EF! put two forks 
on his carpet, spread a pound of seeds of 
Kentucky Blue Grass (the non-native grass 
that Denver suburbanites worship), and 
watered it. Jill Smith described Hank to 
reporters as "an environmental buffoon" 
who had confused agribusiness with the 
natural environment. Glen Ayers told the 
receptionist he hoped she'd be able to get a 
lawn mower up to the office when the grass 
grew high. 

Danger remains, for two reasons. 
First, Denver has been planning Two Forks 
since the 1920s and has spent over S40 
million on it, so they won't abandon it now. 
A new administration, or a key shift in Colo- 
rado's congressional delegation (unlikely in 
the next few years) could revive it adminis- 
tratively or legislatively. Second, the main- 
stream environmental community has en- 
dorsed smaller water projects instead of Two 
Forks! So, less popular rivers and creeks 
would be dammed and water would still be 
diverted from the West Slope of the Rockies 
to feed Denver. This would damage entire 
riparian ecosystems, and push several En- 
dangered Colorado River fish closer to ex- 
tinction. 

The underlying cause of river de- 
struction in Colorado is, of course, growth. 
As long as Denver keeps expanding, no 
stream in the state is safe. And the prospects 
for halting growth in Denver are grim. 

All indications are that Denver's new 
airport will win at the polls in May, thus 
ensuring convenience to businesses think- 
ing of moving here. Highway construction 
onto undeveloped land continues as well, 
despite the rejection of part of the highway 
system. No "respectable" environmentalist 
in Colorado is willing to say “no more 
growth." Former Governor Lamm comes 
closest, but even he is endorsing Colorado’s 
Winter Olympics bid (his opposition to 


which, in 1976, won the election for him). The lands of Colorado are rich in va- lations of Gray Wolves, Grizzly Bears, Lynx, 

The Colorado wilderness bill is also riety and beauty. Elevation goes from less and Wolverines in Colorado is forceful in- 

in trouble; ironically, because Senator Bill than 4000 to over 14,000 feet. Climate and dictment of our management of Nature. 

Armstrong now seems willing to endorse a topography change from the Great Plains in But how big is big enough? In Yel- 

bill before he retires, and it will probably be the east, through the peaks, valleys and lowstone Park, 2 million acres are not prov- 

bad. Already, Senator Tim Wirth has offered montane parks of the Continental Divide ing adequate for Grizzly Bears. The more 

to drop the 61,480 acre Piedra roadless area ranges, to the wild canyons, plateaus and intense the manipulation of Nature be- 

in the San Juan National Forest from wilder- lonesome high desert out west. comes, the more clear it is that management 

ness consideration, because it lies below a But here, as everywhere, the natural is no substitute for space. In the Greater 

potential water diversion site (see Eostar 89). patterns have been disrupted. Many of our Yellowstone Ecosystem, which includes 

In exchange, he has added several other ecosystems, especially prairie, river valleys, National Forests adjacent to the Park, avail- 

areas to his proposal, some of which are and lower elevation forests and shrubland, able habitat of about 5 million acres would 

threatened with oil drilling, mining and are not adequately represented in existing or provide a more reasonable framework for a 

ORV destruction. Wirth will probably in- proposed Wilderness. Studies in conserva- Wilderness preserve, where Gray Wolves, 

elude most of Rocky Mountain National tion biology show us that existing nature Elk, Beaver, Moose, and wildfire could 

Park, a noncontroversial area, boosting his preserves are simply not big enough to ac- thrive. 

proposal to approximately 1.4 million acres. commodate such renewing natural forces as For Colorado, a self-sustaining net- 

Meanwhile, EF! has a MayS date with fire, climate change, or insect incursion. work of Wilderness preserves should include 

Representative David Skaggs to ask him to The lack of protected habitat corridors be- at least 5 ecosystems of over 5 million acres: 

introduce our 13 million acre Wilderness tween them leaves areas isolated from other the Plains, the Sanjuan Mountains, the Cen- 

and Wilderness Recovery proposal. Skaggs plant and animal populations. Thus we tral (Elk, West Elk, Sawatch) Ranges, the 

has not yet decided whether to run for the witness the increasing loss of wide-ranging Southwest (Hovenweep, Dolores Canyons, 

open Senate seat that Armstrong is vacating. species and less charismatic species from our Uncompahgre Plateau), and the Northwest 

— Michael Robinson, Boulder, CO Western wilds. The absence of viable popu- (Dinosaur, White River, Piceance Basin). 

Connecting the big preserves would be ac- 
complished by designation of a system of 
smaller Wilderness Areas, and of most of 
Colorado's rivers as Wild, to serve as wildlife 
migration/dispersal corridors. 

The 23 million acres of public land 
(Forest Service, 14 million; Bureau of Land of 
Management, 8 million; National Park Serv- 
ice, 1 million) in Colorado are managed now 
under the doctrine of Multiple Use, which 
views them as so many slices of pie, to be 
distributed among "users." Earth First! pro- 
poses a fundamentally different philosophy 
of management in which the guiding prin- 
ciple is to preserve the biological integrity of 
entire ecosystems. Ultimately the stability 
of natural areas should render management 
unnecessary, except for management of 
humans. 

The 13 million acre Earth First! Pro- 
posal calls for immediate protection of over 
8 million acres of Forest Service and Na- 
tional Park lands, with a permanent ban on 
construction of new roads, and closures of 
many now existing. On the 4 million plus 
acres of BLM land we've marked for Wilder- 
ness, many existing "ways" (dirt roads) and 
range improvements such as stock tanks, 
fences and reservoirs, would be eliminated. 
Most riparian habitat on BLM land is in dire 
need of restoration and this should be pur- 
sued. We also propose that the 600,000 
acres of National Grassland in Colorado be 
adopted as a massive restoration project 
with the goal of replacing surrounding 
farms and ranches with pre-settlement 
short-, mid-, and tallgrass prairie, in what is 
now the most severely altered landscape in 
the state. We hope that one day the Buffalo 

“Okay, how much did Rio Corps of Engineers pay you off?’ .nd bu«,,o woi,w,,i 

— Kathy Hands and David Lucas 
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A NEW SAGEBRUSH REBELLION 


by George Wuerthner 

Much of the conflict on United 
States public lands centers on where and 
when timber harvest and livestock grazing 
should occur. Environmentalists, and the 
nation as a whole, are locked in a paradigm 
according to which public lands are neces- 
sary for domestic timber and forage produc- 
tion. This paradigm ought to be rejected. 
Nationally, opportunities are abundant for 
production of these commodities on private 
lands. In fact, the public subsidization of 
these activities on public lands competes 
with the private domain and limits the abil- 
ity of the private sector to produce these 
commodities. 

While there exist many short-term 
motivations for timber and livestock forage 
production on private land, there is little in- 
centive for consideration of long-term needs 
such as preservation of biological diversity. 
While it is possible to produce timber on a 
woodlot or pasturage on a few hundred 
acres, wide-ranging animals like Gray 
Wolves and Grizzly Bears cannot maintain 
viable populations on small parcels of pri- 
vate land, nor can ecological processes like 
wildfires run their course in such units. 

The public interest, and particularly 
the interest of future generations, would be 
better served if most of our public lands were 
withdrawn from such traditional uses as 
livestock grazing and commercial timber 
harvest and devoted to the preservation of 
wildlife habitat, ecological integrity, and 
compatible outdoor recreation. 

Statistics help define the present 
situation. In 1987, only 13% of the timber 
harvested in the US was cut on National 
Forests. Another 7% was cut on all other 
public lands including BLM lands, National 
Wildlife Refuges, and state lands. The rest 
came from private lands. 

This is a reflection of past acquisition 
— often illegal — which resulted in the pri- 
vatization of the best timber producing 
lands. What remained as Forest Service, 
BLM and other public holdings were the 
steeper and less productive sites. For this 
reason, in order for timber harvest on public 
lands to be competitive with private lands 
timber harvest, the federal government of- 
ten must directly and indirectly subsidize 
the economic development through pub- 
licly financed access, such as capital invest- 
ment and purchaser credit roads. Public 
subsidization also includes fire suppression 
on most timber stands, which for the most 
part benefits the timber industry. Such 
subsidization leads to declines in water 
quality, wildlife habitat, scenery and 
wildlands. These losses are seldom consid- 
ered in the cost-benefit analyses of public 
timber harvest, or for that matter private 
timber harvest. 

Though there might be some initial 
shortfall in timber supply if all public lands 
were withdrawn from timber harvest, there 
should also be a corresponding increase in 
production and profitability on private 
lands, particularly for small woodlot own- 
ers, and one could expect the management 
of all timberlands to improve as the cost of 
timber rose. In addition, cost of wood in- 
creases would force a change in the way we 
use wood products, perhaps making recy- 
cling paper more profitable and hence more 
common. 

Of course, the transfer of timber har- 
vest from public lands entirely to private 
lands could bring its own ecological dam- 
age, primarily because we do not require 
timber harvest on private lands to meet the 
same environmental standards expected of 
public lands harvest. However, this does not 
indicate a flaw in the concept of shifting all 
timber harvest to private land; rather it indi- 
cates a flaw in our laws, which still allow 
private lands to be treated as if the owners 
had no responsibility for environmentally 
sound management of their holdings. 
Land-beating should be considered as unac- 
ceptable as wife-beating, and any individual 
or corporation that abuses its lands should 
be subject to public confiscation thereof. 

While elimination of public lands 
logging is clearly defensible, an even more 
compelling argument can be made for elimi- 
nation of public livestock grazing. At pres- 
ent, 80% of FS and BLM lands in the West are 
grazed by domestic livestock, yet less than 
2% of the nation’s meat is produced from 
these lands. As with timber, the best range- 
lands were privatized long ago and what 
remain in public ownership are the driest, 
least desirable lands west of the 100th me- 
ridian. As much meat is produced in humid 
Florida as in all the Western states com- 
bined. 

At present, 30,000 ranchers depend 
upon the public lands to meet some part of 
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their annual livestock grazing needs. Since 
the federal government spends far more to 
manage these rangelands than it receives in 
grazing fees, the public is subsidizing these 
public lands livestock operations, which 
compete with livestock operators who must 
utilize private lands to feed their animals. 
[Fees for leasing private lands for grazing are 
generally several times as high as those on FS 
and BLM lands.) 

Yet the monetary losses of the federal 
grazing program are only the tip of the 
iceberg. Considering the documented wide- 
spread soil erosion, depletion of wildlife 
habitat, destruction of native vegetation 
and loss of recreational opportunities in- 
curred as a result of domestic livestock graz- 
ing, it is easy to see that this grazing of public 
lands is not in the national Interest. 

In addition, the production of live- 
stock in the US, particularly in the West, 
requires damming and diversion of rivers for 
irrigation. Many of the irrigated acres are 
devoted to crop production of hay and 
grains, fed to livestock during the part of the 
year they are not grazing public land and 
when they go to feedlots for final fattening. 

When the expense for publicly 
funded water projects is added to the direct 
subsidy in the form of low grazing fees, any 
possible justification for the continued 
public support of Western livestock interests 
vanishes. Ending public lands grazing 
would make no difference in the availability 
of meat, for private lands production could 
be increased to meet the demand. 

Such shifts in economic and biologi- 
cal priorities would have profound impacts 
on the economies of many small communi- 
ties that presently depend upon the exploi- 
tation of public lands. [Part of the fees paid 
by lumber industries to cut timber on FS 
lands are directed into the school budget of 
the county from which the timber was cut.) 


Some people would lose their jobs. How- 
ever, the resulting dislocations would be no 
different than when a mine doses down as 
the ore gives out or a factory shuts down 
because it is obsolete. Loggers in Idaho, for 
instance, might find it necessary to move to 
Oregon or Georgia where increased private 
lands production might provide them with 
employment. 

Furthermore, the impact of this 
change in land use priorities could be sof- 
tened by reallotting the billions of dollars we 
presently spend on subsidies — including 
water projects, below cost timber sales, be- 
low cost grazing, and range "improve- 
ments" — to maintain workers and assist 
communities to retrain workers for new 
jobs, or to assist relocations to other areas 
where their present skills are needed. 

In addition, new jobs would likely be 
created by such a shift in public priorities. 
For example, instead of employing thou- 
sands of foresters and road engineers, gov- 
ernment agencies could employ biologists 
and others who deal with biological preser- 
vation. Moreover, comparatively benign in- 
dustries, like tourism and outdoor recrea- 
tion, which presently have a lower priority 
in land use decisions than the old exploita- 
tive industries, would grow. 

Of greater import than economic 
questions is the question of whether preser- 
vation of biological diversity, wildlife habi- 
tat, and ecological processes is not ulti- 
mately the best use of our public lands. I 
submit that it is, especially since these con- 
cerns are not easily addressed by private 
landholders. Present financial incentives do 
not reward long-term benefits. 

But even if private landowners 
wanted to preserve the biological integrity 
of their lands, size and proximity of pre- 
serves would be a problem. For example, it 
would be extremely difficult to preserve old 


growth forest ecosystems on private hold- 
ings since it is necessary to have large areas 
of such timber in close proximity to each 
other for them to be effective biological 
units. Excepting with the largest corporate 
landowners, this would require an incred- 
ible coordination effort on the part of many 
landowners. Only on public lands can this 
preservation be realistically accomplished. 

Finally, there is a tremendous scien- 
tific need to manage large parcels of public 
land primarily for their biological value. 
Where are there entire river drainages unim- 
pacted by human exploitation? Where are 
there large ecosystems intact from lowlands 
to the highest peaks? Where do relatively 
undisturbed wildlife populations survive? 
One of the first tenets of good scientific ex- 
perimentation is to have a "control," in this 
case a large area where human manipulation 
is minimal, and to compare this to the ex- 
perimental area. Such potential control 
units are almost non-existent in the US and 
the few that might serve this purpose, such 
as the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem, are 
under siege. Our country is conducting a 
major alteration in the ecological fabric of 
the entire country without any attempt to 
preserve "controls." 

Ideally, our public and private lands 
should both be managed with ecological 
processes in mind. However, this would 
require a complete change in our attitudes 
about private property and what constitutes 
responsible stewardship. Until this change 
occurs, perhaps the best we can hope for is to 
preserve these natural processes on our 
public lands. This is the highest and best use 
of our collective heritage. 

George Wuerthner is a Montana-based 
environmental journalist who writes regularly 
for the journal. 


WHERE THERE'S SMOKE, THERE'S MONEY 


by the Wild River Rambler 

"Look at the little fingers of timber 
reaching up into those cliffs." 

It's January and we're skiing down 
the river ice into the heart of wildest Idaho. 
I'm pointing up to the crags where the Forest 
Service foolishly fought a fire in the summer 
of 1988. - 

In over a decade of Forest Service 
employment in the Idaho backcountry, I've 
seen a lot of different forest fire behavior. 
One season I inventoried habitat types, fuel 
loads, natural fire breaks, etc. The mosaic of 
habitat types, in their various stages of suc- 
cession resulting from fire, was wonderful to 
see. I became a proponent of the "natural 
burn" fire policy in an agency dominated by 
good old boys with Smokey on the brain. 

Fire seasons range from summers 
when the fire crews have to be quick to get to 
the fires before they go out — many light- 
ning strikes, even during a dry summer, 
result in nothing more than a couple 
charred trees — to summers like 1988 when 
almost every ignition takes off. I've been on 
fires where the challenge was to keep the fire 
going and stay dry through the night in the 
rain. I've also been on fires where the chal- 
lenge was to survive digging line up steep 
rocky slopes while dodging rolling rocks and 
logs on hot, south facing mountainsides; 
and where, after 12 hours of this work, we 
watch in dismay as the fire races across our 
line and up the other mountainside. 

When the fire lookouts radio in 
smoke columns, the Forest Service throws 
out the rules regarding wilderness manage- 
ment. Every available technology that 
makes firefighting feasible is applied. 

Helicopters are dispatched and after 
locating the fire, the pilot and heli-tack fore- 
man find a helispot and land. Two or three 
people get out with backpacks, pulaskis 
(standard axe-hoe line digging tool) and 
chainsaw. The first task is usually improving 
the helispot — cutting down adjacent trees 
for return flights. On the fire, the chainsaw 
goes first in line, cutting down connecting 
canopy, “ladder fuels," and sawing through 
down logs. The pulaskis and shovels come 
next, digging a trench around the fire. The 
chainsaw goes back and drops burning 
snags, a high risk activity, and cuts a clearing 
for the helicopter to drop in sling loads of 
water, etc. 

Even without bulldozers, putting 
fires out does more damage than letting 
them bum. Once the helicopters are on the 
district, they get used for routine tasks that 
have nothing to do with initial attack of fires 
— from giving trail crews a lift, to re-supply- 
ing lookouts. The chainsaws get used to cut 
down snags and saw firewood around wil- 
derness guard cabins and to clear trail after a 



fire has gone through. Fire management 
officers spend hours flying airplanes and 
helicopters over the wilderness looking at 
the fires. 

Eleven years after I walked in and 
mapped the wilderness for a prescription fire 
plan, the let bum policy, having never been 
fully implemented, is still controversial. 
Taking political heat for the policy, the 
Challis National Forest in 1988 suppressed 
25 fires for every one it let burn within the 
Frank Church - River of No Return Wilder- 
ness. 

In 1988, starting in early July from 
lightning and burning until the snows of 
November, the Battleaxe Fire burned almost 
50,000 acres and threatened 2 Forest Service 
guard stations, 5 bridges, 2 private develop- 
ments, three fire lookouts, and a ranger 
station — within the Wilderness. Millions 
of dollars were spent to prevent the fire from 
burning these sites. 

The private developments, or 
"ranches," are gross examples of private in- 
holdings. On the Middle Fork of the Salmon 
is a resort owned by the company that owns 
Holiday Inns and for sale at $3 million. It's 
as big as some towns in Idaho and has 
geothermal heating and satellite TV. The 
other "ranch" is a subdivision with 28 sepa- 
rate owners and buildings. Both have air- 
strips. Based at the guard station in between, 
hundreds of firefighters boarded helicopters 
and worked to prevent the fire from reach- 
ing the ranches. 

Inherent to the nature of firefighting 


and to the nature of government is waste. 
Sleeping bags, including disposable paper 
sleeping bags, are thrown away after a few 
days of use, along with huge quantities of 

unused food. Tools with broken handles are 

discarded rather than repaired. Merchants 
and caterers charge the highest possible 
prices. Bored personnel on standby to fire- 
fighters on the line claim the maximum 
allowable hours no matter how little time 
they worked. Overhead (overfed) teams of 
Freddies with the requisite G.S. (gut size) 
levels create detailed plans — from which 
crew goes where, to what flavor of ice cream 
goes with supper. 

Inefficiency permeates the entire 
Forest Service. In region 4, which includes 
Idaho south of the Salmon River, the FS buys 
banana chips and gorp (trail mix) in 3 ounce 
packages. They go through the tiny foil 
packages by the thousands each summer. 
Purchasing in bulk would save the govern- 
ment (taxpayers) much money. 

The Forest Service's failure to pur- 
chase in bulk pertains to the heavy Mormon 
influence in the agency. The region 4 for- 
ester's office is in Ogden, Utah. Utah is 
predominantly Mormon. A few years ago, 
the Mormon Church was pushing food stor- 
age for the faithful. Enterprising church 
members entered the dried food business. 
The FS, In Utah, buys its over-packaged dried 
foods from a company run by Mormons. 

For far less money than the Forest 
Service spends monitoring, reclassifying 
and fighting fires in the Wilderness, they 
could buy the "ranches," close the adminis- 
trative sites, remove the outfitter camps, 
leave the helicopters in town, and let the 
fires burn. The problems with the natural 
burn fire policy are not biological, bu t politi- 
cal. Fire is natural function of the evolution- 
ary process in the forests of the Northern 
Rockies, yet is still being fought at tremen- 
dous cost both to the land and the taxpayers. 

In the summer of 1988, notice was 
given that even our largest Wilderness Areas 
are too small and too developed. That notice 
was delivered by fire. 

ed. note: Readers should write Forest Service 
Chief Dale Robertson (USFS, Interior Dept. 
Washington, DC 20240) and their Con- 
gresspersons (senators, US Senate, DC 20S10; 
representative, House of Representatives, 
20S 1 S) urging them to seek to bring RNR inhold- 
ings into public ownership and protect them as 
Wilderness. Remind them that Land and Water 
Conservation Fund surplus money could easily 
buy all RNR inholdings. Also write the head of 
the Church of Latter Day Saints asking him to 
amend the Book of Mormon to forbid the 
selling, by persons within the Fold, of packaged 
foods in smaller amounts than 16 ounces. — JD 



by Howie Wolke 

ed. note: The following essay is Chapter 2 ofThe 
Big Outside, a new publication from Ned Ludd 
Books. 

Merely a few centuries ago, the land we 
now call the United States of America was a 
wilderness paradise, vibrant and diverse, cy- 
clical yet stable, pure and unpolluted. 
Within its mountains, deserts, prairies, tun- 
dras and forests lived a diversity and abun- 
dance of life that staggers the imagination. 
It was home to an estimated 60 million Bi- 
son, billions of Passenger Pigeons, 100,000 
or so Grizzlies ranging from the Pacific Coast 
nearly to the Mississippi, and Gray Wolves, 
Mountain Lions, Elk, Bighorn, Prairie 
Chicken, Eskimo Curlew, anadromous 
salmon and other wild animals in nearly 
unbelievable profusion. 

So great was the pre-Columbian Ameri- 
can wilderness that the fragmented 
remnants which we todav call "wild" pale in 
comparison. The most diverse temperate 
forest on Earth blanketed the eastern third 
of the country, gradually becoming inter- 
spersed with the lush Tallgrass Prairies of the 
Mississippi Valley. To the west, the Mid- and 
Shortgrass Prairies supported a post-Pleisto- 
cene megafauna second only to that of Af- 
rica's Serengeti. And the rugged front of the 
high Rockies rising above the grassland sea 
was the fortress of a rich wilderness of soar- 
ing peaks, towering conifers, glacial lakes, 
deep canyons, broad river valleys, and thriv- 
ing populations of Elk, Bison, Bighorn, 
Mountain Goat, Mule' and Whitetail Deer, 
Black Bear and Grizzly Bear, Mountain Lion, 
Gray Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Wolverine, Bea- 
ver, River Otter, Fisher, Bald and Golden 
Eagle, Peregrine Falcon, Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Whooping Crane, Trumpeter Swan 
and many more species. 

The Great Basin was an unblemished 
world of bunchgrass, sagebrush and Prong- 
horn, broken by conifer-clad island moun- 
tain ranges. The mighty Colorado River 
formed a 2,000-mile-long oasis, gouging 
precipitous canyons through some of the 
world's most spectacular and colorful sedi- 
mentary rocks. And in the Northwest, an 
unbroken forest of coniferous giants — un- 
like any other on Earth — guarded the rug- 
ged peaks of the Coast Range, the Olympics 
and the Cascades. 

In pre-Columbian America, those 
humans whom we now call Indians hunted 
Bison, Elk, deer and bear, foraged for roots 
and berries, set fire to forests and prairies to 
improve the hunting, and, in some places, 
grew crops. But the wilderness was huge and . 
diverse, and all life — including human — 
was subservient to the overwhelming forces 
of nature. 

Today, the American wilderness is un- 
der attack and vanishing rapidly. Most of 
America's wild places are on public lands 
managed by various federal and state agen- 
cies. But rather than protecting these sacred 
bastions of natural diversity, public agencies 
most often promote their destruction. For 
example, with unguarded arrogance, the US 
Forest Service (FS) brags that it has been 
eliminating between one and two million 
acres of wild, unroaded country each year, 
and that the devastation will continue well 
into the next century. That agency plans to 
construct a minimum of 100,000 miles of 
new roads in inventoried Roadless Areas 
alone! There are already about 375,000 
miles of constructed roads in our National 
Forests, not including state, county, and fed- 
eral rights of way. Road construction in the 
National Forests proceeds at the rate of 
about 10,000 miles per year. 

Similarly, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) is allowing exploiters to destroy 
wilderness at nearly the same rate; the Na- 
tional Park Service is too often wedded to in- 
dustrial tourism at the expense of preserva- 
tion; and the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(and most state wildlife agencies) frequently 
can't differentiate between a game farm and 
a natural ecosystem. (For example, in order 
to provide motorized access for hunters to 
herds of Desert Bighorn Sheep, the agency 
recently bladed roads into the heart of its 
wildest unit, the Cabeza Prieta National 
Wildlife Refuge in Arizona's Sonoran Des- 
ert.) On the public lands as a whole, wilder- 
ness is disappearing at the rate of at least two 
million acres a year. That is an area roughly 
equivalent in size to Yellowstone National 
Park! 

Today, perhaps 700-800 Grizzlies sur- 
vive south of Canada. Only 30 or so Florida 
Panthers remain in the wild, and the few 
scattered reports of Cougar elsewhere in the 
East suggest that no viable populations re- 
main. The Tallgrass Prairie no longer exists 
except as tiny relict museum patches sur- 
rounded by crops and suburbs, or as heavily 
grazed and fenced cow pastures. The Passen- 


ger Pigeon is extinct. So are the Carolina 
Parakeet, Heath Hen, Great Auk, Eastern Elk 
and Sea Mink. Ivory-billed Woodpeckers are 
probably extinct on the North American 
Continent, though ornithologists think 
that several survive in Cuba. The Red Wolf 
was extinct from the wild; a small popula- 
tion has been reintroduced to Alligator Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in coastal North Caro- 
lina. The Black-footed Ferret and California 
Condor survive only in captivity. (With sev- 
eral of these extirpated species, occasional 
reported sightings do lend a small degree of 
hope that a few last individuals survive in 
the wild, but even if the sightings are valid, 
the remaining individuals do not constitute 
viable breeding populations.) 

Only a few remnants of the Eastern De- 
ciduous Forest survive relatively intact. The 
Great Plains are barren of Elk, Gray Wolves, 
Grizzlies, Bison and wildness. The Rockies 
are laced with roads, clearcuts, ski resorts, 
condominiums and mines. The Great Basin 
is a huge overgrazed cow pasture of sage- 
brush, dirt and exotic plants — Cheatgrass, 
Crested Wheatgrass, Halogeton and Russian 
Thistle (tumbleweed). Except for a few scat- 
tered stands, the great Pacific conifers have 
been milled into two-by-fours for condo- 
miniums, hot tubs, homes, offices and pic- 
nic tables. Real wilderness in chunks big 
enough to support all native species, all na- 
tive predator-prey relationships, all natural 
perturbations (such as fire, insect outbreaks, 
drought, flood) — no longer exists in the 
United States outside of Alaska. That's the 
sad truth of the 1980s. 

In the American West, several areas are 
perhaps large enough and natural enough in 
and of themselves to almost be considered 
real wilderness. They are few and far be- 
tween, and include the River of No Return 
and Selway-Bitterroot Wildernesses of cen- 
tral Idaho and extreme western Montana, 
the Bob Marshall complex of northwestern 
Montana, the South Absaroka complex of 
northwestern Wyoming, and the Cabeza 
Prieta and Organ Pipe Cactus country of 
southern Arizona. But on the whole, wilder- 
ness in America survives only as small scat- 
tered remnants, biologically impoverished 
to varying extents, geographically isolated, 
frequently polluted by exotic species; yet 
still sublime, diverse, eminently salvage- 
able. The surviving wildlands provide our 
last hope in a world of ecological despair; our 
only chance to balance humanity's insane 
destruction of the natural world with sane 
ecological policy. 

Today, approximately 10% of the land 
area of the contiguous 48 states is still "wild" 
— that is, in a wilderness condition as de- 
fined by America's only federal Wilderness 
law. Section 2(c) of the 1964 Wilderness Act 
defines wilderness as an area "untrammeled 
by man . . . retaining its primeval character 
and influence . . . which generally appears to 
have been affected primarily by the forces of 
nature, with the imprint of man’s work sub- 
stantially unnoticeable . . . [and which] has 
at least 5,000 acres of land. . . ." 

To put this in perspective, 5,000 acres 
equals about eight square miles. That's not 
very large. At an average walking pace in 
gentle terrain, one could cross a 5,000-acre 
square in about an hour. Today, most of 
America's remnant wildlands are wild only 
relative to the industrial wasteland sur- 
rounding them. Even most of today's osten- 
sible big wildernesses — areas of 100,000 
acres or more (50,000 in the East) — are far 
too small to be considered wilderness in the 
real, biological sense of the term. One 
hundred thousand acres is about 156 square 
miles, or the equivalent of a 12 mile by 13 
mile rectangular block of country. That is 
not nearly large enough — unless adjacent 
to other wildlands — to harbor a complete 
representation of native flora and fauna, in- 
cluding top trophic level carnivores, such as 
wolves. Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. To il- 
lustrate the smallness of even our biggest 
wildernesses, there is no place in the con- 
tiguous 48 states farther than 21 air miles 
from a constructed road. The farthest point 
from a road, outside Alaska, is along the 
Thorofare River in Wyoming's Teton Wil- 
derness, part of the 2 million acre South 
Absaroka wilderness complex. Even in the 
huge Bob Marshall and River of No Return 
Wildernesses, there is no place more than 18 
air miles from a road. 

Nonetheless, all remaining wildlands, 
however small and incomplete, are impor- 
tant and should be protected. Despite their 
indigence, they still provide habitat for a 
multitude of species that cannot tolerate 
logging, mining, roads, agriculture, and 
other forms of industrial development. 
They still provide reservoirs of genetic diver- 
sity, and they still provide the opportunity 
for species to evolve under a wide range of 
ecological conditions. In addition, they still 


provide opportunities for human creativity 
and enlightenment. 

From a biological standpoint, big 
means diverse. Not only is it likely that a big 
chunk of wilderness will include more kinds 
of habitats — and thus, more species — than 
will a small wilderness, but we're learning 
too, that even in comparable habitats, big- 
ger is better with regard to native diversity. 
Scientists studying the new discipline of Is- 
land Biogeography are learning that in most 
any given biological region, large blocks of 
habitat can support more species than can 
smaller blocks. Small blocks of natural habi- 
tat that are isolated from other parcels of 
wild country are particularly vulnerable to 
species extinctions, while big wildernesses, 
particularly if adjacent to or connected via 
corridors with other wild areas, are best able 
to support the full array of indigenous spe- 
cies in a given region. Protecting natural di- 
versity, then, must be the major goal of the 
wilderness movement. In the highest sense 
of the term, natural diversity means that all 
indigenous species must be free to evolve 
under natural conditions, in as many differ- 
ent natural habitats as possible. It also 
means that land managers and citizen activ- 
ists must pay particular attention to wilder- 
ness-dependent species such as Grizzly, 
Mountain Goat and Wolverine, and species 
of late serai stages such as Marten, Fisher, 
Spotted Owl, Prairie Chicken and Red-cock- 
aded Woodpecker. These species, nowa- 
days, are rare, especially when compared 
with early successional species and those 
that readily adapt to civilization, such as 
Whitetail Deer and Song Sparrow. 

Maintaining natural diversity means 
that Grizzlies and Gray Wolves should be al- 
lowed to thrive and evolve in the Southern 
Rockies and on the Shortgrass Prairie, that 
Elk should be allowed to thrive and evolve 
on the prairies and in the eastern hard- 
woods, that Bison should no longer be re- 
stricted to Yellowstone Park and a few other 
tiny enclaves, and that kangaroo rats should 
be allowed to evolve free from human as- 
sault in big chunks of wild country where 
cows and sheep haven't devoured the native 
bunchgrasses. 

Managing for natural diversity in a ho- 
listic sense is the biocentric antithesis of an- 
thropocentric over-manipulation. Manag- 
ing in accordance with the concept of natu- 
ral diversity means all native species of a par- 
ticular bioregion (and on a larger scale, of 
the biosphere), including top trophic level 
predators and omnivores, must be allowed 
and encouraged to thrive under natural con- 
ditions. Thus, all management — passive or 
active — should be designed to promote the 
goal of maximum natural diversity. This 
does not necessarily mean that each acre — 
or even each square mile — should be 
managed to maximize the number of species 
within it. Nor does it mean that it is sound 
policy for bureaucrats to create artificial mo- 
saics of different communities, as the Forest 
Service now does by interspersing clearcuts 
with standing forest. Such manipulations 
tend to benefit "weed species" that are 
adapted to disturbed areas and that are 
abundant elsewhere. Exotics also benefit 
from such misguided manipulations. 
Again, it is wilderness-dependent and late- 
successional species that usually are in short 
supply. They benefit from wilderness and 
suffer from artificial manipulation and habi- 
tat fragmentation. 

To promote maximum natural diver- 
sity for the biosphere, humans must protect 
big wilderness wherever it survives. As I've 
mentioned, large wild areas naturally in- 
clude more different kinds of habitats and 
more species, than do smaller ones. Thus, 
large wildernesses are inherently more valu- 
able than are small ones. Furthermore, big 
wilderness offers a buffer not only against 
the effects of industrial civilization, but 
against periodic natural catastrophes as 
well. Forest fires, insect infestations, volca- 
noes, floods, earthquakes, and even ice ages 
fuel the fires of evolution, but only if ample 
undisturbed areas exist to serve as refugia, 
and only if there remain corridors of natural 
habitat to provide for migration, recoloniza- 
tion and gene flow. It is sad to note that in 
the conterminous United States there is no 
individual wild area nearly large enough to 
incorporate a shifting mosaic of habitats 
controlled by natural disturbances. 

Nonetheless, the preservation of big 
wilderness provides us with at least a meas- 
ure of insurance against the continued bio- 
logical and genetic impoverishment of this 
magnificent planet, and these last vestiges of 
natural diversity can become the building 
blocks for a wilderness system that re- 
sembles the primordial wonderland that 
once spanned the continent. 

Big wilderness also provides refuge for 
those of us desperate to periodically escape 


the industrial juggernaut; the preservation 
of all big wilderness can thus ameliorate the 
deterioration, due to human overcrowding, 
of National Parks and other popular wild ar- 
eas. Furthermore, big wilderness is self-pro- 
tecting. Its core is buffered against the ill ef- 
fects of civilization by its outskirts. It is im- 
portant that we protect all remaining wild 
country, but it is absolutely critical that we 
protect all remaining big wilderness. 

Unfortunately, timber companies, 
mining companies, real estate and ski area 
developers, some cattlemen, and at least 
four huge federal bureaucracies (especially 
the Forest Service and the BLM) are working 
diligently to make certain that wilderness in 
America — big or small — is not protected. 
Thus far, they are winning. The developers 
have powerful allies in Congress, unfair laws 
and regulations that are inherently biased 
against the preservation of natural diversity, 
and the deadweight momentum of intransi- 
gent bureaucracy in their favor. Moreover, 
humans have been destroying wilderness 
since well before modem agriculture, indus- 
try and bureaucracy. Today's destruction, 
then, can also be viewed as an illogical but 
predictable extension of a very old trend. 
And, until now, the modem wilderness de- 
spoilers have had another important advan- 
tage — the political demarcation of Ameri- 
can lands. 

The history of America's public lands is 
complex and sordid. Today's resulting 
ownership patterns and administrative 
boundaries make little biological, ecological 
or economic sense. For example, in many 
Western mountains, the Forest Service 
administers the high forests, meadows and 
peaks. These habitats are primary summer 
ranges for various migratory or wide-rang- 
ing mammals such as Elk, Bighorn and Griz- 
zly, and various migratory birds such as 
Mountain Chickadee and Townsend's Soli- 
taire. But the low elevation habitats that are 
critical winter ranges for Elk, Bighorn, Mule 
Deer and other species including Mountain 
Chickadee and Townsend's Solitaire, often 
fall under BLM, state or private jurisdiction, 
or a mixture of all three. Furthermore, Na- 
tional Forest boundaries often follow hydro- 
graphic divides along the crests of rugged 
mountain ranges. Such administrative divi- 
sions as these often effectively subdivide co- 
herent wildland units so that the organic 
whole — the cohesive undivided wilderness 
— loses its true identity and appears to be 
much smaller than it really is. There are 
scores of examples of this throughout Amer- 
ica's public lands. In addition, National Park 
boundaries frequently bisect ecological sys- 
tems by artificially following lines of lati- 
tude and longitude. Scattered sections (a 
section is a square mile: 640 acres) of state 
land, or of private or corporate lands so re- 
sulting from 19th century railroad grants, lie 
imbedded within the boundaries of Na- 
tional Forests and other public lands. Pri- 
vately owned wildlands, controlled by de- 
velopers, timber companies, miners, ranch- 
ers and others, contain enormous ecological 
wealth, but are being severely degraded. 
This also impoverishes adjacent public 
wildlands. Generally speaking, land owner- 
ship patterns in the US make development 
easy, preservation difficult. 

Too often, wilderness advocates allow 
themselves to be constrained by artificial 
bureaucratic and administrative bounda- 
ries. They accept agency boundaries as the 
limits of what might be protected rather 
than defining and defending an entire un- 
roaded wildland entity, regardless of the ar- 
tificial political boundaries lying within. As 
the last big wildernesses edge toward obliv- 
ion, it is imperative that eco-activists de- 
velop and advance proposals for wildland 
ecosystem protection that utterly disregard 
political and bureaucratic boundaries and 
jurisdictions. The biological whole is the 
overriding entity to which politics must be- 
come subservient. 

Let us advocate wilderness as if wilder- 
ness mattered. Aldo Leopold once said that 
"the first rule for intelligent tinkering is to 
save all the parts." On a micro scale, that's 
true for genes. On a macro scale, it's true for 
wilderness. But first we must begin to recog- 
nize all the parts. This inventory is an at- 
tempt to do just that. We hope it will be a 
step toward the recognition of wilderness as 
an organic whole — not as a political subdi- 
vision — and toward the preservation of all 
that remains wild. The destruction of wild 
country must stop. Period. No qualifier. Al- 
ready there is too little wilderness remain- 
ing, and even our remaining big wilderness 
is too small. 

The Big Outside is now available from Ned 
Ludd Books - see ad on page 32 for details. Buy 
now; it's disappearing fast and may soon have to 
be renamed The Mid-Sized Outside. 
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WHITE HATS 


Field Notes From a Dedicated Environmental Attorney 


As a kid in the Long Island suburbs, I 
learned all the names of the plants of our 
disappearing pine barrens. I was active in 
scouts. By high school I became fascinated 
with the environmental issues around me: 
the Shoreham nuclear power plant, eroding 
shorelines, oil spills in the harbors. In col- 
lege I was a political science/public policy 
major with a minor in environmental pol- 
icy. I worked for a county legislator who was 
adamantly correct on environmental issues 
and lead the way for the county government 
opposition to Shoreham. 

It was through this county legisla- 
tor's office that I came into contact with "en- 
vironmental law" proper. I drafted legisla- 
tion and dealt with administrative agencies. 
I began to notice that at public hearings, 
boards would sit up and take notice when an 
attorney addressed them. When everyone 
else seemed to be screaming that their kids 
wouldn't have a place to play, the attorneys 
would testify about some mystical set of 
regulations that was not being followed, and 
somehow their comments were the only 
ones that made sense to the hearing boards 
and would be acted on. 

I became convinced that, although I 
would much rather be a forest ranger, be- 
coming an attorney was the ultimate path to 
preserving the sanctity of Earth. I decided to 
go to law school, join EPA or a state agency, 
and save the world. 

My experience at Vermont Law 
School was probably not that different from 
other starry-eyed "L" types. As classmates 
vied for law review spots and took unpaid 
internships with fancy city firms while liv- 
ing off their trust funds and taking Christ- 
mas breaks in St. Moritz, I waitressed and 
worked on political campaigns. After one 
semester of Environmental Law (and find- 
ing the EF! journal and Ecodefense in the 


school library) I decided that working for a 
state agency or the EPA was not a good thing. 
Which was just as well since, in effect, the 
Reagan administration disbanded the EPA 
while I was in law school, and many states, 
overburdened with the constraints of the 
Reagan miracle economy, were doing simi- 
lar things to their own agencies. 

Despite my abandonment of my 
original plan, I continued to sneer at class- 
mates who were going to work for corpora- 
tions, with visions of changing the system 
from within. I continued to sneer until, 
while studying for the bar exam forced me to 
be unemployed for a few months, 1 discov- 
ered that I had about $30,000 worth of 
student loan debts, my applications for 
positions with environmental groups were 
being returned because 1 was "overquali- 
fied," and no one will hire an activist lawyer 
who refuses to work for bad guys and has a 
respectable but not notable academic rec- 
ord. 

Being averse to starvation, I hung out 
on a shingle. I had only a few simple rules: 
I don't do divorces, I don't do criminal law, 
I do as much environmental law as possible, 
and I DONT WORK FOR BLACK HATS. 1 fig- 
ured that developers and industries would 
come to me begging for advice on how to 
handle environmental regulations. I re- 
hearsed countless "I don't serve your kind" 
speeches. I never had to use one. 

Bit by bit, some folks in white hats 
did drift my way. It was then that reality 
reared its ugly head and I learned two les- 
sons. First, the good guys are usually far 
more concerned about things like their 
pocket books, their property values and 
even keeping "them" out of the neighbor- 
hood, than they are about Earth. Environ- 
mental and land use laws are a convenient 
way for humble citizens to yell loud, make 
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friends, meet the mayor, and influence 
people. Second, folks wearing White Hats 
have no money. 

I had forgotten about a simple equa- 
tion: Clients Broke=Lawyer Broke. I had set 
my rates at half the going attorney’s charge, 
but every good guy that walked through the 
door said, "we're doing a good thing, why 
don't you work for us for free — you can 
write it off on your taxes, and we'll get you 
good publicity and lots of clients." At first I 
would fell for this line, but I soon learned 
that good guys don't know people with 
money so paying clients aren't waiting just 
over the horizon. 

Most groups end up going to wealthy 
corporate lawyers who can spare a few hours 
of free time, even if they don't know any- 
thing about environmental law and also 
represent land rapers. My ethics and dedica- 
tion mean nothing in the face of having to 
earn a few hundred dollars in cash. 

The battle stories are many, and they 
still evoke migraines. One group, which told 
me for six months that they were raising the 
money they owed me and would pay next 
week, now claims that I volunteered the 
thousands of dollars worth of hours I spent 
working night and day to help them block a 
development. I'm having to pay a mean 
business lawyer mean business rates to try to 
recoup at least the money that I spent out of 
my own pocket producing reports, inter- 
viewing experts long distance, buying sup- 
plies. Other groups disbanded without tell- 
ing me, while I was hard at work for them, 
and when I went to present them with my 
legal work and their bill, I found they no 
longer existed. Time and again I get late 
night and early morning calls from people 
who are so glad I am not a "real " lawyer with 
a stuffy office so they feel free to call me 
whenever they want. 

I’m broke and frustrated. I will never 
break my last rule. I care too deeply about 
this Earth to work for her destroyers. But the 
other three mles will have to go. This has 
been a grand experiment, this attempt to 
practice ethical, independent environ- 
mental protection law. The end result of the 

View from the 
Outhouse 


A Column for Rushdie 

Rarely in my column do I comment 
on matters in the mainstream news, particu- 
larly matters that hundreds of columnists 
will dissect from coast to coast. I prefer 
writing that reveals and celebrates our 
physical relationship with the environ- 
ment, the seasons; places where culture 
makes room for rattlesnakes and wolves, 
and an old man plowing a field with his 
horse. George Will does not write about 
that, and I wish Wendell Berry wrote a daily 
column, but all columnists (and other writ- 
ers) without exception must write a Salman 
Rushdie column. And for fear that what fol- 
lows has been said before, I'll say that your 
freedom to read elsewhere is equivalent to 
my freedom to write. 

I am not free to make libelous state- 
ments, to unjustly defame another person. 1 
am free, however, to be critical of another 


person's ideas; religious, political or other- 
wise. What is sacred to some is silly to 
others, and the questions will always be 
there: "Are you certain that Jesus never 
made love with a prostitute?" Sanctity is 
fine in a mind that leaves room for ques- 
tions, and I suppose even in a mind that does 
not, as long as that person realizes how 
insignificant his or her thoughts may be on 
a universal basis. Freedom of speech is the 
right to hold anything sacred, and the right 
to hear it questioned and criticized. 

S. Nomanul Haq wrote a critical, 
thoughtful letter to Rushdie in the New York 
Times, saying "Free speech is a tricky issue 
and cannot be taken too literally. What do 
you think the response of black Americans 
would be if you were to mock the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr? Or the reaction of the 
Jewish community if you were to eulogize 
Hitler? Or the anger of a pious Hindu if you 
were to present a graphic description of the 
slaughtering of a cow?" If free speech should 
not be taken "too literally," then how 
should we take it, Mr. Haq? I celebrate the 
right to eu logize Hitler if 1 so please, or to tell 
a pious Hindu that I wish (and I do) every 
cow grazing on public lands in the US would 
be slaughtered and left for the Ravens and 



experiment is that not many people are 
willing to pay a reasonable wage to a lawyer 
willing to zealously fight their environ- 
mental legal battles. 

But there has been another end result 
as well. I came into all this thinking that 
THE LAW was THE WAY to protect the envi- 
ronment. Civil rights laws forced people to 
open their businesses to people of races 
other than Caucasian. But even today many 
people find subtle ways to cause as much 
damage as blatant segregation caused. 
Environmental law is the same. You can 
make a company write an environmental 
impact statement before they plow some- 
thing down, but they will still plow it down. 
Many people are even more hateful of the 
environment because of this added layer of 
nonsense they must go through. Sure, many 
projects have been stopped — but only be- 
cause the legal fights would have been too 
expensive and time consuming, not because 
any developer has ever realized: yes, after 
careful review I have found this meadow to 
be too ecologically beautiful to be a shop- 
ping mall. It is a long, slow, costly war, 
fighting one drawn out battle over one tiny 
piece of Earth at a time. Nearly every battle 
results in a "compromise," which means 
that Earth only gets raped a little instead of 
a lot. 

I would much rather work toward 
solving unavoidable long-term problems 
than to apply myself to fighting each little 
new problem. It's no wonder that the mas- 
sive world problems of energy supply, popu- 
lation, food, species extinction, and so on 
aren't being solved — all of us who care are 
too busy risking financial security to stop 
one small development. 

There is no happy ending. I'm just a 
disillusioned environmental activist who 
foolishly thought she could make a living 
doing something she truly believed in. I've 
been applying for jobs for the last few 
months, and every week I've set my sights 
and my moral requirements for the jobs a bit 
lower. Anybody need a lawyer? 

— Cindy Ellen Hilt, 25 Main St., 
Northampton, MA 01060 



artist does not, unless there exists a mam- 
moth justification, disregard the "sensibili- 
ties and sensitivities of his own milieu ..." 
Some of the finest writing on this planet has 
come from writers who have thoroughly 
disregarded the sensitivities of the bulk of 
their audience. Mark Twain is a classic 
example. There is nothing better than a 
bowl of blasphemy now and then. 

Wh en a writer begin s to self-censor, 
to write only what the audience can 


we move one ste p closer to becoming a N 
ro rnfipld .c u l t u re , devoid of diversity and 
highly susceptible to any threat. In the 
natural world, diversity is the key to a 
healthy ecosystem. A forest with 30 species 
of trees is more likely to survive and thrive 
than a man-made "forest" (tree farm) of one 
species. The US Forest Service equivalent of 
censoring freedom of speech is clearcutting 
an Oregon forest that is centuries old, and 
replacing it with an even-aged stand of 
Douglas-fir, or clearcutting a northern Wis- 
consin forest and replacing it with a Red Pine 
plantation. The forest loses; freedom of 
speech loses. 

Indeed, I hold sacred this freedom of 
speech, the freedom to write whatever I wish 
regardless of what the Ayatollah, George 
Bush or my mother would deem appropri- 
ate. Their sensibilities do not always count 
when my pencil meets paper, and it is only 
with the purest practice of this freedom that 
the clearcutting of both forests and words 
will someday cease. 

— Robert Streeter 
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This is Pro-Life? 


by R. Wills Flowers, Entomology, 

Florida A&M University 

author's note: Florida A&M does not 
accept responsibility for the views expressed 
herein, which are those of the author and should 
not be attributed to any other member of the 
Florida university system. 

"The Summer the Earth struck back" 
saw environmental problems make front 
page news. For the first time in almost two 
decades, the mainstream media are giving 
extensive coverage to ecological degrada- 
tion. Time even named Earth "Planet of the 
Year". At the same time — and due in part 
to that same national media — we are on the 
brink of a great leap into accelerating eco- 
catastrophe. That increasingly probable 
leap is the evisceration of Roe v. Wade — the 
famous court decision that established 
women's right to legal abortions. 

The furor over abortions in the 
United States may seem a distant issue to 
some environmentalists. Since Roe v. Wade, 
birth rates have been dropping, even in most 
of the Third World (though not as much as 
needed); public support for abortion rights 
remains firm; and, among the Earth First! 
tribe, some (e.g., Miss Ann Thropy in EFl, 1 1 - 
86) believe that the "progressive" agenda of 
education, family planning, and reproduc- 
tive freedom for women is by itself not a 
sufficient response to overpopulation. 
However, by the time George "A Quail is not 
an Animal" Bush leaves office, the availabil- 
ity of abortion may be much more restricted 
than it is today. Does it really matter? Yes, 
for two reasons. The first (and lesser) is that 
abortion prevents 1.5 million extra births in 
the US each year. Those 1.5 million less 
Americans are equivalent to up to 150 mil- 
lion prevented births in the Third World in 
terms of consumption of resources. That's 
more than the entire population of Brazil. 
Like others concerned with overpopulation, 
I agree it would be better if abortion were 
never needed. I look forward to when abor- 
tion as a medical procedure is as arcane and 
old-fashioned as bleeding with leeches. 
Until other options of family planning are 
widely used, freely available, and free of har- 
assment, however, abortion will remain a 
necessary part of birth control. 

This brings us to the second and far 
more important reason to support Roe v. 
Wade: abortion is not and never has been 
the true objective of the religious/right-wing 
forces intent on sandbagging Roe v. Wade. 
For them, outlawing abortion is just the thin 
edge of the wedge to outlaw all forms of birth 
control. Today the clinic, tomorrow the 
drugstore. Pronatalism is the real game and 
the abortion debate is just the opening 
hand. The Vatican as ringleader of the 
pronatalists has never hidden its desire to 
outlaw birth control; Protestant sects have 
been more coy but over the years have regu- 
larly dropped hints that they too intend to 
go beyond banning abortion. Since 1984 
the pronatalists, using abortion as an ex- 
cuse, have tried to undermine family plan- 
ning efforts and, with the connivance of the 
Reaganauts, have had some success. If Roe v. 
Wade falls, the full well-heeled weight of the 
pronatalist movement will fall on the right 
to choose any form of birth control. In some 
respects, we are back where we were 20 years 
ago when Paul Ehrlich wrote The Popula- 
tion Bomb, facing the same battles all over 
again. 

One reason things have slipped is 
that pronatalists have played a sly public 
relations game. Take that best-known of 
pronatalist slogans: "right to life." Although 
they use rhetoric about "choosing life," 
being "pro-life," etc., Pope & Falwell Inc. 
express no concern for all the non-human 
life being exterminated by excessive human 
activity. Indeed, there has been only scant 
concern for the women, families and human 
communities forced to cope with children 
beyond their abilities to care for them. 
"Life" includes the whole biosphere with its 
30 million or more species. Only those who 
subscribe to a biocentric world view are 
entitled to call themselves a "right to life" 
movement. Yet, by falsely claiming to be 
"pro-life," pronatalists have been able to 
move beyond their power base of right-wing 
fanatics and enlist a surprising number of 
liberals. The Marxist concept of Useful Idiot 
is a fitting description for the latter. 

In recent years a parade of 
"pwogwessives" (of the Nat Hentoff ilk), 
"pro-life feminists" (whom other feminists 
have called the Feminist Fifth Column), and 
plain kooks with left-wing credentials (such 
as former California governor Jerry Brown) 
have seized the spotlight proclaiming their 
"uncomfortability" with abortion. They 
suspect that women may be using abortion 


as — gasp! — birth control, and that women 
have abortions for "frivolous" reasons 
(though providing no evidence for this sex- 
ist charge). While the polemics of the Useful 
Idiots lack the underlying misogyny of the 
fanatic Right, and are long on syrupy 
phrases like "life-affirming," they demon- 
strate no sympathy for non-human life nor 
even much awareness of the simplest prin- 
ciples of biological reality. There is also the 
"conservative-pronatalist" school that 
wants increased breeding to fulfill their geo- 
political fantasies. Ben (America-can- 
spawn-its-way-to-Greatness) Wattenberg 
has taken over Julian Simon's place as media 
darling of this group. Most of these recent 
converts loudly proclaim their devotion to 
freedom, tolerance and the liberal agenda 
even as they goose-step to the tunes called 
by Jerry Falwell and the Vatican autocrats. 
Pusillanimous lefties, Wattenbergites, and a 
great crowd of the ethically confused and 
biologically ignorant — they are the new 
Spawning Lobby. 

Media hype has also played a signifi- 
cant part in the "New Civil War" (as US News 
& World Report calls the fight over reproduc- 
tive freedom). Coverage of the recent "pro- 
life" traveling circus (soon to perform at a 
clinic near you) and other recent confronta- 
tions can be excused as necessary news gath- 
ering. But the media have been egging on 
the Zygotes-R-Us crowd in more subtle ways. 
In "new technology" stories, for example, 
we get portrait shots of fetuses along with 
the tedious pontifications about how the 
latest gizmo has really "blurred the question 
of when life begins." Life began sometime in 
the Pre-Cambrian; there is no evidence of 
repeat performances. Alert Ted Koppel. 
Controllers of the mass media also seem 
fascinated by fertility — the extremes to 
which some people go to have children 
make: good copy nowadays. Career women 
are now being urged to play Beat the Biologi- 
cal Clock — drop everything and have that 
kid before it's too late! This is not to suggest 
that the issues underlying some of these 
stories should be ignored; what's objection- 
able is the pronatalist spin put on almost 
every story relating to human reproduction, 
with no mention of the problems caused by 
too many people and by unwanted children. 

To be sure, NOW, Planned Parent- 
hood and many other liberals have been 
working hard to thwart a pronatalist putsch. 
However, they may have made a critical 
error in tactics: they have rested their entire 
defense of legal abortion on the issue of a 
woman's right to choose — "pro-choice." 
Granted, this is an important point — in 
fact, among animals that care for their 
young, one sex usually provides most of the 
care and that entails regulating the number 
of offspring in conformity with the re- 
sources available for rearing them properly. 
Humans are one of the few animals (maybe 
the only) where the sex that is largely unin- 
volved in day-to-day rearing operations 
exercises dictatorial power over the repro- 
ductive options of the rearing sex. At least, 
that was the case until recently and that's 


**An estimated 10,000 extinctions of 
plants and animals occur every year, and 
90,000,000 net new humans Join Earth 
every year, or 1 extinction per 9000 addi- 
tional humans. Today, 246,575 additional 
humans joined the planet. 

""Anyone who believes exponen- 
tial growth can go on forever in a finite 
world is either a madman or an economist." 
— Kenneth Boulding, economist 

"Sir Edmund Hillary has proposed a 
5 year ban on climbing Mt. Everest to allow 
the peak to recover from the heaps of "rub- 
bish and junk ... left on the mountain” by 
"too many expeditions." Certainly Mt. 
Everest deserves a rest from the human 
horde, but it is unlikely the projected addi- 
tional half-billion humans on Earth 5 years 
hence will create a cleaner and gentler race. 
With overpopulation, time doesn't heal; it 
aggravates. 


what the pronatalists seek to restore. How- 
ever, as noted already, the Spawning Lobby 
has trivialized the pro-choice argument with 
a devious campaign portraying any woman 
who chooses an abortion as a frivolous 
bimbo. They have managed to frame the 
issue as "freedom of choice" vs. "baby kill- 
ing." This has put pro-choice advocates on 
the defensive, endlessly apologizing for 
women's aspiration for something besides 
the "captive breeding program" of patriar- 
chal domesticity. Planned Parenthood 
could hold the moral high ground more 
easily by a adopting a broader, more ecologi- 
cal advocacy. To begin, having that US baby 
will lower the living standards of 40-100 
Third World babies. While there is no way 
to be precise about it, we can confidently 
predict that at least several of those babies 
will die each time a confused American teen- 
age girl is badgered into "choosing life." 
Among non-humans, of course, the death 
toll wrought by humanist "life-affirming" 
posturing is much higher. While the Zy- 
gotes-R-Us gang jabbers about a "holocaust 
of abortion," the real holocaust is what 
excess human breeding is doing to the rest of 
life. 

It may be that a hyper-sensitivity 
over "coerciveness" and "elitism" has led de- 
fenders of Roe v. Wade to avoid mentioning 
overpopulation and chain themselves to 
their pro-choice positions. Unfortunately, 
there is still a tendency, even by people who 
should know better (like the staff of Time ) to 
portray overpopulation as a Third World 
problem and birth control as something 
"they" need. Perhaps the best way for 
Planned Parenthood and its allies to protect 
women's freedom of choice is to stop de- 
fending choice and start attacking the holo- 
caust of pronatalism and the immorality of 
our own contributions to overpopulation. 
Such a stance would not be so easy to dismiss 
with glib smear tactics. 

Ironically, aside from the threat of 
pronatalists, the population situation is rela- 
tively promising. Everywhere that women 
are given even minimal control over their 
lives, birth rates are falling. In Africa (where 
everyone is supposed to want huge families), 
a recent AID (US Agency for International 
Development) survey found that women 
overwhelmingly want to either take longer 
intervals between child bearing or stop 
having them altogether. Far from falling in 
behind the Reagan pronatalist party line 
exhibited at the 1984 Mexico City popula- 
tion conference, and despite attempts at 
undermining by the Reagan Administra- 
tion, many countries have developed their 
own population control policies. At present 
the biggest obstacle to further progress in 
the battle against overpopulation is the US 
Spawning Lobby. Nullifying their hegem- 
ony over public policy should be a top prior- 
ity for any environmental group, main- 
stream or radical. 

We should lobby politicians against 
pronatalist laws as much as Zygotes-R-Us 
Inc. lobbies for them. The Hyde Amend- 
ment, and its numerous clones in both fed- 


"Negative Population Growth, Inc 
(NPG), founded in 1972, has as its goal a 
return to a US population of 100-150 million 
and a world population of 2 billion. They 
print a newsletter. Human Survival, thrice 
yearly (16 E 42nd St, Suite 1042, NY, NY 
10017; $25 /yr tax deductible dues). 

"Nearly all California growth since 
1975 came from legal and illegal immigra- 
tion. California absorbs 26.7% of this coun- 
try's legal immigrants, 39% of refugees, and 
an estimated one-half million illegals a year. 
(Californians for Population Stabilization, 
9-10/89) 

"By 2100, Nigeria and Pakistan will 
be the 3rd and 4th most populous nations 
on Earth, up from 9th and 10th presently. 
Neither promotes birth control. (NPG, 
summer 88) 

"Legal immigrants to the US totaled 


eral and state legal systems, forbids spending 
public funds for abortion but allows it for 
childbirths. The "pay the poor to have kids" 
legal system needs a legal abortion. It is 
insane to spend taxpayers' dollars to subsi- 
dize breeding. Tell your elected representa- 
tives that. Frequently. 

Cowardly corporations also need at- 
tention from us. The recent international 
flap over the firm Roussel-Uclaf and RU 486 
shows how far the pronatalists have pene- 
trated. When a company has a socially re- 
sponsible product or program and shows 
signs of caving in to the pronatalists, they 
need to hear from us that they will lose 
business by pandering to the Spawning 
Lobby. The worst of the corporate panderers 
are the major broadcasting companies. 
Everyone but the most fanatical of the 
pronatalists agrees that birth control is supe- 
rior to abortion. Yet the broadcast media 
refuse to take advertisements for birth con- 
trol. In their own way, ABC, NBC, and CBS 
are as environmentally destructive as Brazil 
and Maxxam. We need to harass these 
corporate unworthies, particularly when 
they have to apply for license renewals. 

In the judicial arena, pronatalists 
are creatively finding excuses to obstruct 
reproductive freedom — "fetal rights," 
"daddy rights" and the like. It is here they 
are looking for their biggest score: getting 
the Supreme Court to backslide on Roe v. 
Wade. An ideal course for us would be to 
somehow intervene (maybe even at the 
Supreme Court level) on behalf of Earth and 
force judges to weigh environmental issues 
in their decision. If that’s not possible, let’s 
at least bring "national" issues to bear: secu- 
rity, economic health, resources — all ad- 
versely impacted by extra consumers. 

The coming months may decide 
whether Earth has a chance of survival or 
whether it will eventually choke on human 
surplus. Will the Lifelong Environmentalist 
continue to grovel before the pronatalists (as 
he has since the Republican convention) or 
will he think back to his Langley days and 
recall that the National Security Council has 
identified overpopulation as a threat to na- 
tional security? 

I conclude with a short parable for 
the well-meaning but ecologically confused 
in the pronatalist ranks. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration has evidently convinced many 
that it is "pro-life" with attacks on Planned 
Parenthood and legal abortion. Are the 
Reagan people blind to the security threat of 
overpopulation? Not at all and they have a 
plan to deal with it. The plan, to be admini- 
stered by the Pentagon, is called LIC — Low 
Intensity Conflict. LIC is now being tried in 
Nicaragua, Angola and El Salvador, and 
plans are much more encompassing. I n fact, 
LIC will become the mainstay of US policy 
for dealing with Third World instability — 
an instability universally acknowledged to 
be aggravated by overpopulation. Thus, the 
Reagan Plan: make sure they get born, then 
kill 'em if necessary. It's a perfect paradigm 
of pronatalism — a contrived compassion 
that begins at conception and ends at birth. 


601,516in 1987. They come primarily from 
nations with failed population policies. In 
order of highest number of immigrants they 
are: Mexico, Philippines, Korea, Cuba, India, 
China, Dominican Republic, Vietnam, Ja- 
maica, and Iran. The US acts as a safety valve 
for these nations, keeping their pressure 
cookers from exploding, relieving the pres- 
sure on them to deal with social, economic, 
religious, political and birth control prob- 
lems. (NPG, summer 88) 

**The US Congress bowed to the reli- 
gious fanatics on 13 September 1988 when it 
voted to deny Medicaid funding for abor- 
tions for victims of rape and incest. (Califor- 
nia Abortion Rights Action League, 3rd 
quarter 88) 

— Tom Stoddard 
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Beltane and Money: 

Reflections on the Industrial Growth Society 


by Dolores LaChapelle 

Beltane, the name of the Celtic 
ritual of lighting bonfires on Mayday, 
comes from the Gaelic word, tein-eigen , 
meaning "need fire," and Belenos, the 
sun god. Lighting sacred fires encour- 
aged the sun's life-giving force so that 
mother earth could bring forth new life 
in spring. 

Beltane or Mayday was still 
celebrated in Britain's countryside as 
late as the 19th century. Young people 
went "a-maying" (sleeping together 
overnight in the woods) and then 
brought back blossoms to share with 
others in the village. People danced on 
the green around maypoles decorated 
with hawthorn blossoms. 

But now. Mayday is a grim oc- 
casion for workers to show their "inter- 
national solidarity." It glorifies not real 
work, but mere jobs, most of which 
harm the earth and sky. 

How did what had been a cele- 
bration of earth and sky change so dras- 
tically? That story gives insight into the 
present destruction of human nature 
and the jest of nature as well. 

In a book about her beloved 
England, A Land , Jacquetta Hawkes 
tells us: "For the medieval peasant eight 
weeks of the year were holy days when 
a service in the parish church was fol- 
lowed by freedom for rest and celebra- 
tion." These church rites were still tied 
to the age-old pagan celebrations of the 
wheel of the year. "No countryman 
could have celebrated them away from 
his own cottage, fields and animals, his 
neighbours and his church, for they 
were important threads in the fabric of 
life where all these things were woven 
together in a single design. 

"Now the sharp division of 
work from play and the natural from 
the supernatural has turned holy days 
into holidays, and the compelling rest- 
lessness and ugliness of towns has made 
holidays an occasion for escape from 
home." (Hawkes, p. 209) Thus we have . 
mass migrations of rootless people 
searching for "entertainment." 

The change began in 1644, 
when the Puritans forbade maypoles 
and only allowed children to go a- 
maying. Yet the Stuarts restored the 
maypole in 1661, and not until this 
century was Mayday turned around 
from a celebration of life to a workers' 
protest. In the beginning stages of 
communism, the Second Internation- 
ale adopted May 1 as its political holi- 
day. Its object was to stop a world war, 
should it start. Of course, World War I 
did begin and Lenin dissolved the Inter- 
nationale. In March 1919, the Third 
Internationale was formed. Since then, 
Mayday has been for "the international 
solidarity of workingmen." Through- 
out the world. Mayday is the time for 
labor demonstrations, often leading to 
violence. In most countries Mayday is 
also Labor Day, but in the US and Can- 


ada, Labor Day comes in September; so 
in 1961, through the efforts of the 
American Bar Association, Mayday 
became "Law Day" when Congress es- 
tablished it by a joint resolution. Now, 
instead of spontaneously celebrat- 
ing life as the sun reinvigor 
ates the earth, we honor 
"laws," designed by 
humans to impose ' 
human purposes 
onto all of na 
ture. Ancient 
China did not 
have a word 
for law; in- 
stead they 
followed 
the pat- 
terns (li ) 
of nature. 


The dif- 
ference 
between 
Mayday in 
days of 
yore and 
contempo- 
rary ver- 


thereof, 
points to dif- 
ferences in the 
ways in which 
knowledge 
medium of meaning 
is conceived and organ 
ized in traditional and mod 
ern societies. "Sacred Knowledge" 
refers to "postulates in their nature 
neither verifiable nor falsifiable but 
nevertheless taken to be unquestion- 
able." These pertain to the very sources 
of our life — earth, air, water, sun, etc. 
In his book Ecology, Meaning and Reli- 
gion, Roy Rappaport states that "The or- 
der of knowledge has been inverted in 
the course of history. Ultimate knowl- 
edge has become knowledge of facts." 

As we come to know more and 
more about increasingly limited do- 
mains, according to Rappaport, "the 
domains themselves become ever more 
isolated, and ever less meaningful to 
whatever lies outside of them. ..if higher 
order meaning lies in the perception of 
deep similarities underlying apparent 
distinctions, then, paradoxically, 
meaning has been diminished as 
knowledge of fact — empirical knowl- 
edge — has increased." 

He notes that as mere facts 
become more and more important, 
money becomes an ever more impor- 
tant marker of value. "If meaning is 
fragmented by fact it is dissolved by 
money." Money makes the many dif- 
ferences among types of things "irrele- 
vant, which is to say meaningless, from 
the beginning. The application of a 
common monetary metric to dissimilar 
things reduces their qualitative distinct- 
iveness to the status of mere quantitative 
difference . The most appropriate answer 
to questions of the type 'What is the dif- 
ference between a forest and a parking 
lot?’ becomes so many dollars per acre." 
Evaluation or meaning becomes lim- 
ited to addition and subtraction of 
amounts of money. "Right and wrong, 
perhaps even true and false, are reduced 
to, or displaced by, more and less." 

Money not only degrades 
meaning, it degrades the natural world. 
"Living systems require a great variety 
of distinct and incommensurable sub- 
stances to remain viable." Money, 
when applied to all things, makes every- 
thing the same. When decisions are 







based on money alone, there is no un- 
derstanding of any deeper meanings, 
thus those systems on which life de- 
pends are trivialized. Rappaport stresses 
that "the deployment of large amounts 
of mindless energy under the guid- 
ance of money is almost 
bound to be brutal," for 
it ignores the underly- 
ing relationships be- 
tween all aspects 
of life. 

For an ex- 
ample of 
how tradi- 
t i o n a I 
sacred 
knowledge 
works, the 
Australian 
aborigines 
t in the 
% Gadjari 
cycle of 
the Wal- 


dream- 
time jour- 
ney of the 
Mamandab- 
ari Men 
along a "path 
meandering for 
1500 miles across 
the desert." In each 
V r of the four localities of 
this immense distance, 
the men know only thei r own 
region — no one knows the whole. 
Thus the Gadjari "creates a set of under- 
standings that no individual fully pos- 
sesses but in which many individuals 
participate. Interdependence is intrin- 
sic to the ways in which sacred knowl- 
edge is distributed among Australian 
aborigines." 

"Given the complexity of 
natural ecosystems it is unlikely that we 
will ever be able to predict the outcome 
of all the actions we undertake in any of 
them." Thus "knowledge will never be 
able to replace respect in man's dealing 
with ecological systems." Rappaport is 
referring here to two different cognized 
models. One is based on narrow, ra- 
tional thinking and "facts"; the other 
emphasizes ritual or festive celebra- 
tions. In his summary, Rappaport 
writes: "But, as the impoverishment of 
meaning deadens life and threatens its 
continuity, so may the richness of life 
be enhanced and its continuity abetted 
by cognized models that permit distinc- 
tions to multiply, metaphors to pros- 
per, and the experience of unity to 
flourish. A cognized model that is 
'true,' is one that provides an order of 
understandings that leads those for 
whom it is meaningful to act in ways 
that are in harmony with natural proc- 
esses." (pp. 129-141) 

Gregory Bateson approaches 
the problem of money in another way 
when he says that living systems of 
nature do not have monotone values. 
"A monotone value is one that either 
only increases or decreases." Things 
that are in some way "good" for a living 
being — such as food, warmth, sex and 
so forth — "are never such that more of 
the something is always better than less 
of the something." Instead there is 
always an optimum amount which is 
good. Above that quantity, it becomes 
toxic. 

This basic characteristic of life 
"does not hold for money." "The phi- 
losophy of money, the set of presuppo- 
sitions by which money is supposedly 
better and better the more you have of 
it, is totally antibiological." (Bateson, 
P-54) 

The distinguished scholar on 
Chinese science, Joseph Needham, 
equates the use of money in double- 
entrybookkeeping with the beginnings 


of Newtonian science in Europe: "The 
reduction of all quality to quantities, 
the affirmation of a mathematical real- 
ity behind all appearances, the pro- 
claiming of a space and time uniform 
throughout, all the universe; was it not 
analogous to the merchant's standard 
of value? No goods or commodities, no 
jewels or monies there were, but such as 
could be computed and exchanged in 
number, quantity and measure." 

The first explanation in writ- 
ing of double-entry bookkeeping was in 
a mathematical text book dated 1494; 
and the first application of double entry 
bookkeeping to public finance and 
administration was in the works of 
engineer-mathematician Stevin in 
1608. The equality symbol was first 
used in about 1557. (Needham, v.3, 
p.166) All of this led to the idea that a 
money value could be put on every- 
thing. Clean air and water at that time 
were ubiquitous, so they were not even 
considered. Now, 400 years later, we 
finally realize they are not "free," but we 
still have no real way to put a monetary 
value on these "eternal verities." 

To return tojacquetta Hawkes, 
the 18th century "was for all classes one 
of the best times to have been alive in 
this country [England]." She explains: 
"Once men were concerned with the 
quality of life as a whole and with their 
relation to the universe; they could 
assume, for example, that the ritual and 
revelry of Twelve Days of Christmas 
were of infinitely greater value than the 
small material gains to be won by work- 
ing for those twelve days." (p. 216) 
Those twelve days were dedicated to 
helping the sun make its perilous "turn- 
around" of winter to begin its journey 
toward summer. As mentioned above, 
Mayday, when the Beltane fires greet 
the sun's returning vigor, is another 
celebration of the "wheel of the year." 

Rappaport's words are apt 
again: "Participation in rituals may 
enlarge the awareness of those partici- 
pating in them, providing them with 
understanding of perfectly natural as- 
pects of the social and physical world 
that may elude unaided reason." 
(p.237) 

Sadly, Mayday now glorifies 
the rootless masses dehumanized by the 
Industrial Growth Society with its crea- 
tion of an abstract "one-world" prole- 
tariat that provides a convenient mar- 
ket for its products. Rather than con- 
tribute to the IGS denigration of hu- 
manity's real work into "jobs" that 
destroy the environment, let us all go a- 
maying — sleeping out together in 
nature on Mayday eve and experienc- 
ing the "blossoming" of human nature 
within all of nature that D. H. Lawrence 
writes of: 

"They had met, and included in 
their meeting the thrust of the 
manifold grass stems, the cry of 
the peewit, the wheel of the 
stars.. .To know their own noth- 
ingness, to know the tremendous 
living flood which carried them 
always. ..If so great a magnificent 
power could overwhelm them, 
identify them altogether with 
itself, so that they knew they 
were only grains in the tremen- 
dous heave that lifted every grass 
blade its little height, and every 
tree, and living thing, then why 
fret about themselves? They 
could let themselves be carried 
by life..." 


For further reading see: 1) Mind and 
Nature: A Necessary Unity by Gregory 
Bateson, 2) A Land by Jacquetta 
Hawkes, 3) Sons and Lovers by D. H. 
Lawrence, 4) Science and Civilization 
in China, v. 3 by Joseph Needham, 5) 


Meaning and Religion 


Roy Rappaport. 
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ABBEY ON BOOKS 

Samhain 1982 

A reading list for Nature Lovers, resistance 
fighters, wild preservatives, deep ecologists and regular 
environmentalists — why not? The literature is 
immense and old as civilization; 1 have read but a small 
part of it myself. One could range across the world, 
from ancient China — the writings of Lao-Tse and his 
disciple Chuang-Tse — to the surviving fragments of 
certain pre-Socratic philosophers— Democritus, Hera- 
clitus, Diogenes — to the sermons of St. Francis, and 
such modern Europeans as the novelists Knut Hamsun 
and Jean Giono, the historian Toynbee, the philoso- 
phers Spinoza (for his pantheism), Santayana, Hei- 
degger, Naess. But for the sake of brevity 1 shall confine 
myself to American writers, some obvious, some little 
known: 

Thoreau (of course); John M uir (dull but impor- 
tant); William Bartram; John C. VanDyke; Farley 
Mowat; Raymond Dasmann; Garrett Hardin; Barry 
Lopez; Murray Bookchin (see Our Synthetic Environ- 
ment . which anticipated Rachel Carson by several 
years); Bernard DeVoto; William O. Douglas; Rene 
Dubos (but only in part, with major reservations); 
Loren Eisley; Paul Ehrlich; William Faulkner (in The 
Big Woods . Go Down. Moses ) : Colin Fletcher; Charles 
Bowden (Killing the Hidden Waters ) : the poets Walt 
Whitman, Robinsonjeffers, Robert Frost, Gary Snyder, 
Robert Bly, Wallace Stevens, James Dickey, Theodore 
Roethke, Jim Harrison, Peter Wild — to name but a few; 
Sigurd Olson; Wallace Stegner; Wendell Berry; Joseph 
Wood Krutch; Aldo Leopold (basic); Jack London (for 
his Call of the Wild ) ; Annie Dillard, Ann Zwinger, 
Mary Austin, Rachel Carson; Paul Shepard; David 
Ehrenfeld (The Arrogance of Humanism ) : several 
others I'll think of too late; and Lewis Mumford who 
provided us, in such books as The Myth of the 
Machine . The Pentagon of Power and The City in 


PERFECT KIVA 


by Terry Tempest Williams 

excerpted from Covote's Canyon, publication date April 1, 
1 989, Peregrine Smith Books 

In a poorly lit corner of a restaurant in Moab, a 
woman draws a map on a napkin and slips it to a man. 
The man studies the paper square carefully and asks 
her a few questions. He thanks her. They pay for their 
meals and then part ways. 

The man stops at a gas station, fills up his truck, 
then walks to the corner pay phone and makes three 
calls. Within hours, he meets five friends in Blanding, 
Utah, at the Rainbow Cafe. They conspire under the 
plastic jade lanterns, eating Navajo tacos and egg rolls. 

"It's called Perfect Kiva. We'll camp on top of 
the mesa tonight, then hike into the canyon tomor- 
row. The site is on our right, up high, the third ledge 
down. I have the map." 

The six left Blanding in three trucks. The man 
with the map led them in the dark across miles of dirt 
roads that crisscrossed the mesa. In a sense, he had 
blindfolded them. That was his plan, and his promise 
to the woman in Moab. 

Their camp appeared as a black hole in the 
desert. Each person drew out his flashlight and 
checked the ground for cow pies and scorpions. One 
by one, they threw down their sleeping bags and fell 
asleep. Dream time was kept by the rotation of stars. 

Dawn came into the country like a secret. The 
six had burrowed so deep inside their bags that they 
emerged like startled ground squirrels after an eight- 
hour hibernation. The black hole of the previous night 
had been transformed into a bevy of pinon and juni- 
per. A few yards beyond was a cut in the desert a 
quarter mile wide. 

Camp was erased. Cars were locked. Water 
bottles were filled and packs put on . The pace was brisk 
as they descended into one of the finger canyons. For 
two hours, they walked in and out of morning shad- 
ows, until, finally, they stood on the slickrock in full 
sunlight. 

The man with the map studied cliffs, looking for 
the perfect alcove with the perfect kiva. Placing their 
trust in the leader, the others kept walking and found 
pleasures in small things like blister beetles and feath- 
ers snatched from the air by sage. The desert heat 
loosened the muscles and spirit of the group. Joy crept 
in and filled their boots. A few ran up and down 
boulders just to see if their courage could hold them. 
Others focused on birds — a lazuli bunting here, an 
ash-throated flycatcher there. But the man with the 
map kept looking. 

A raven flew out from the rocks. 

"There it is!" cried the leader. "The third ledge 
down. I'll bet that's our alcove." 


— AND GURUS 

History, with the best critique yet of our modern 
military-industrial culture — Mumford, in my opin- 
ion, is the one living American author who fully 
deserves the Nobel Prize for literature. No, two: Mum- 
ford and Stegner. 

Ah well, many books. Of the making of books 
there is no end. I will close by reminding myself and 
others that writing, reading, thinking are of value only 
when combined with effective action. Those I most 
admire in the conservation movement are those who 
act: such men as David Brower, Paul Watson, and the 
legendary Bulgarian brigand Georges Heiduk. Senti- 
ment without action is the ruin of the soul. One brave 
deed is worth a hundred books, a thousand theories, a 
million words. Now as always we need heroes. And 
heroines! 

Down with the passive and the limp. Avoid the 
Swami Moonbeams and the Roshi Bubbleheads and all 
other gurus whether native American or imported, 
that swarm of fakes and fakirs who pander to and fleece 
the foolish, the gullible, the sick, the desperate. Be 
your own guru. Little is gained by gaping at a blank 
wall in a stupor of meditation. If it's enlightenment 
you want, then seek the company of those who do real 
work in the real world — e.g., woodcutters; oldtime 
rangers and wildlife biologists; midwives, nurses and 
school teachers; farriers, bootmakers, gunsmiths, 
stone masons, veterinarians, carpenters, gardeners; as- 
tronomers and geologists; old soldiers and veteran 
seamen. 

As my Aunt Minnie used to say, back in Stump 
Crick West Virginny, “Too much readin' rots the 
mind." 

Fraternally, 

— Edward Abbey, Oracle, Arizona 


The six began to climb where the raven flew. 
They hiked straight up, some on hands and knees, 
through the sandstone scree, until finally, breathless, 
they encountered the ruins. Upright and stable, in 
spite of the thousand feet below them, the friends 
stood in wonder. They had entered an open-sided 
hallway of stone. Pink stone. Stone so soft that if held 
it would crumble. 

There were figures with broad shoulders and 
wild eyes staring at them from inside the rock — 
petroglyphs that not only seized the imagination but 
turned it upside down. Animals with bear bodies and 
deer heads danced on the overhang. Walls made of 
dry-laid stones divided the ledge. Most of them had 
tumbled with time: no mortar had been used, just the 
careful placement of stone against stone to house the 
Anasazi. 

Beyond the walls were mealing bins, standing 
stones that corralled the corn. The manos and metates 
were gone, but images of women chanting corn to 
meal were as real as the shriveled cobs piled inside the 
granary. 

Perfect Kiva was more subtle. It was recogniz- 
able only by the fraying juniper bark that had shown 
through the eroded sand. The six sat outside the circle 
until calm. The kiva seemed to ask that of them. Five 
slabs of sandstone framed the entrance, which ap- 
peared as a dark square on the ledge floor. A juniper 
ladder with rungs of willow led to the underworld. 
They paused. The ladder that had supported the 
Ancient Ones might not support them. They chose 
not to use it. Instead, they jerry-rigged a sling out of 
nylon cord and carabiners and anchored it around a 
boulder. They moved the ladder aside and, one by one, 
lowered themselves into the kiva. Perfect Kiva — 
round like the earth. Hidden in the earth, the six sat. 

It took a few minutes for their eyes to adjust. 
Cobwebs dangled from the wooden ceiling, most 
likely black widows spinning webs of the cribbed logs 
and pilasters. Walls bricked, then plastered, created 
the smooth red circumference of the ceremonial 
chamber. Four shelves were cut into the walls. Each 
was lined with juniper lace and berries. Two full 
moons, one green and one white, faced each other on 
the east and west walls. A green serpent of the same 
pigment moved on the north wall, west to east, con- 
necting the circles. 

No one spoke. The six remained captive to their 
own meanderings, each individual absorbing what he 
was in need of. An angle of light poured through the 
hole in the ceiling as the dust in the air danced up the 
ladder. They breathed deeply. It was old, old air. 

The longer they sat in the kiva, the more they 
saw. There was a hearth in the center, a smoke vent to 
the south, eight loom anchors, and the fine desert 
powder they were sitting on. But the focus inside the 
kiva was on the sipapu — the small hole in the floor 
that, according to Hopi myth, promised emergence. In 
time, each one circled the sipapu with his fingers and 
raised himself on the slings. They untied the rope from 
around the boulder and placed the Anasazi ladder back 
where it had been for as long as ravens had a memory. 

A few months later, in a poorly lit corner of a res- 
taurant in Moab, a woman speaks softly to a man. 

"They took the ladder, put it in a museum, and 
stabilized the kiva. It's just not the same," she whis- 
pers. "They fear aging and want it stopped like an 
insect in amber." 

He studies her face and asks her a few questions. 
He thanks her. They pay for their meals and then part 
ways. 

The man stops at a gas station, fills up his truck, 
then walks to the corner pay phone and makes three 
calls. Within hours, the six meet in Blanding at the 
Rainbow Cafe. 

"It's called theft in the name of preservation," 
he says. "The ladder is held hostage at the local 
museum. It belongs to the desert. It must be returned." 

The friends move closer around the table. 

"Tomorrow — " he says. 

"Tonight." they insist. 

Dawn came into the country like a secret. 


Terry Tempest Williams is naturalist-in-residence 
at the Utah Museum of Natural History in Salt Lake City. 
She is the author of several books including Pieces of White 
Shell — A loumev to Navaioland (1984), which won a 
Southwest Book Award for creative non-fiction; and The 
Secret Language of Snow (1984), which received the Chil- 
dren's Science Book of the Year Award by the New York 
Academy of Science. She lectures on writing natural history 
and the female voice in writing. Her collection of stories 
from southern Utah entitled Covote's Canyon is to be pub- 
lished this spring, and Refuge — Meditations on Threat Salt 
Lake in the fall. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SIERRA CLUB, 
Michael Cohen, Sierra Club Books, San 
Francisco, 1988. 

It has frequently been said that the 
Earth First! movement was founded partly to 
make the Sierra Club and other mainstream 
environmental groups seem moderate. 
Earth Firstlers should remember that the 
Sierra Club was considered radical, uncom- 
promising and "inconsistent" during much 
of the 1950s and 60s by its opponents — and 
some of its most committed members. 

Michael Cohen has written an objec- 
tive and honest history of the Sierra Club. 
This is a lively, at times gossipy, intensely re- 
searched narrative history from the perspec- 
tive of the national Board of Directors of the 
Sierra Club. That is, Cohen focuses on the 
Board as the policy making body in the 
Sierra Club. The positions of Board mem- 
bers on specific conservation issues and 
their appraisals of each other reveal the 
institutional development of the Sierra Club 
from 1892 through the early 1970s, shifts in 
philosophical orientation, and also the 
human side of the Club — the personalities 
of major Club leaders. 

This will be a standard history of the 
Club for many years to come. As the Club 
approaches its centennial in 1992, many en- 
vironmentalists will be interested in the 
roots of this organization which has been 
one of the most consistent advocates for 
wilderness during the 20th century. Co- 
hen's book provides much needed detail on 
the history of the American environmental 
movement, complementing Stephen Fox's 
John Muir and His Legacy: The American Con- 
servation Movement. 

As organizations go, the Sierra Club 
has been remarkably consistent through its 
history in allowing different opinions on is- 
sues to be discussed in Club forums. But 
discussion within the Club (as within EF!) 
has not always led to consensus or to respect 
for opposing opinions. 

Cohen does not provide exhaustive 
detail on the battle over Hetch Hetchy (that 
has been provided by Holway Jones in his 
book John Muir and the Sierra Club: The Battle 
for Hetch Hetchy), but he does review what he 
calls the lessons and legacy of Hetch Hetchy 
which were to be learned several times again 
during the 20th century. "First, the Club 
learned that solidarity would always be a 
problem when a regional conservation or- 
ganization tried to support national interest 
at the expense of local economic growth. 
Second, the Club's lack of solidarity could be 
quite detrimental to its ability to act in the 
public interest.... Third, the effort of carry- 
ing on such an arduous campaign was itself 
extremely difficult for an amateur organiza- 
tion.” The legacy of Hetch Hetchy was that 
it severed relationships between preserva- 
tionists and utilitarian conservationists, al- 
though into the 1970s most Club leaders 
called themselves conservationists. 

Most of this book is devoted to the 
1950s and 1960s. Cohen devotes many 
pages to the tangled relationship between 
David Brower and members of the Sierra 
Club Board of Directors. Because Brower has 
been one of the most famous leaders of the 
environmental movement since 1952, wear- 
ing, to many people, the mantle of John 
Muir himself, the sometimes tumultuous 
relations between Brower and Board mem- 
bers are of special interest to historians. 
Cohen handles the decisive Club election of 
1969, and events leading to Brower’s resig- 
nation as Executive Director of the Club 
shortly thereafter, with fairness and thor- 
ough understanding of the complex situ- 
ation. Cohen reports that more than one 
Board member accused Brower of seeing 
conspiracies in the Club where there were 
none, and of engaging in confrontational 
politics with federal agencies such as the US 
Forest Service instead of the gentlemanly 
discussions favored by Board members in 
the pre-Brower era. 

Two major themes emerge from Co- 
hen's narrative. One concerns the internal 
structure of the Club, the development of 
ever more complex structure to cope with 
growing membership after 1952 and in- 
creasingly complex demands — publica- 
tions, membership services, legal staff, and 
IRS regulations. The Club was never a self- 
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proclaimed movement the way Earth First! 
has claimed to be. It lacks the flexibility of 
a grassroots movement, but it has responded 
effectively to major changes in its constitu- 
ency and organizational problems, espe- 
cially in the 1950s and 60s. 

The second theme is the relation of 
the Club, through the Board of Directors and 
the Executive Director (Brower), with major 
federal agencies, especially the National 
Park Service, Forest Service and Bureau of 
Reclamation. Brower, as portrayed by Co- 
hen, was one of the first Club leaders to 
suspect that federal agencies were speaking 
doublespeak, that some agency directors 
would withhold information, direct cam- 
paigns of misinformation and use rhetoric 
to muddle reasonable discussion of contro- 
versial public issues. In a chapter entitled 
"Sawlog Semantics" Cohen documents the 
growing disenchantment of Brower (and 
others in the Club) with the Forest Service. 
While disenchantment with federal agen- 
cies seems conventional to anyone who 
witnessed the revelations about the CIA, FBI 
and other agencies during the 1970s, the an- 
guish of men who considered themselves 
gentlemen and professionals when they had 
to openly criticize officials of the NPS and FS 
shows how much Sierra Club leaders be- 
lieved in the democratic principles of this 
nation. 

Reading Cohen's book one is re- 
minded again and again of Muir's anguished 
statement after attending some legislative 
hearing early this century: "Politics saps at 
the heart of righteousness." 

As Brower came to distrust some fed- 
eral agencies during the 1 950s, so he came to 
distrust science and rampant technology. 
Cohen describes the struggle over the pro- 
posed nuclear electric generating plant at 
Diablo Canyon, California. This is a tangled 
story. When Brower completes his autobi- 
ography, we will know more fully his per- 
ception of the situation. We do know that 
Brower and many Club members (though 
not all the Board members) became active 
opponents of nuclear energy in the early 
1960s. 

Brower began to question not only 
specific decisions by regional Forest Service 
directors but also some of the major assump- 
tions of the American nation — progress, 
economic growth, and technology in the 
service of corporations. 

Articulation of a new philosophy of 
nature based on ecology and ecological con- 
sciousness, Cohen concludes, came particu- 
larly out of discussions at the biannual wil- 
derness conferences. At these conferences 
Paul Ehrlich and Garrett Hardin began talk- 
ing about population growth; and biocen- 
tric as well as humanistic arguments for 
wilderness were discussed. With the publi- 
cation of the exhibit format book Not Man 
Apart in the mid-1960s, it seemed the Club 
was moving toward a deep ecology kind of 
philosophy. 

Robinson Jeffers's philosophy of 
"inhumanism" did not sit well, however, 
with humanists on the Board. The Club 
backed away from asking deeper questions 
and remained apart from the vital dialogues 
of the 1970s and 80s over new philosophies 
of nature. Not until 1988 did Sierra Club 
Books begin to publish a series on new phi- 
losophies of nature. Brower was able to 
present his own vision of a green society 
only after he founded Friends of the Earth 
and in the mid-70s published Progress as if 
Survival Mattered . 

Cohen discusses the continuing ten- 
sion between humanism and biocentrism in 
the 1950s and 60s, and concludes that differ- 
ent members of the Board at different times 
expressed both humanistic and biocentric 
arguments, but that the Club managed to 
integrate both types of arguments in major 
conservation issues. The biocentric, deep 
ecology position, however, has not been 
consistently proclaimed by the Club. 

Time and again during the past cen- 
tury, Club leaders have been placed in situ- 
ations that they felt required a political com- 
promise. In makinga political deal, the Club 
repeatedly found itself compelled to renew 
the fight again, because what the Club was 
trying to save was threatened by the very 
compromise to which the Club agreed. Glen 


Canyon, Grand Canyon, Diablo Canyon, 
the redwoods, the Wilderness Act — these 
are some of the issues that Cohen explores to 
find the sometimes conflicting loyalties, 
perceptions, and philosophies of Board 
members. 

Cohen provides a collective history 
of the Club. David Brower dominates the 
stage during much of the 1950s and 60s, but 
there are many voices in the Club. If this 
reviewer has a favorite among them, it is 
Martin Litton. Whatever the issue, Litton 
never let consistency stand in the way of 
direct action. Litton was neither a gentle- 
man professional nor a mountaineer. He 
was a new kind of leader who emerged in the 
1960s and who, in my estimation, tends 
toward an Earth First! perspective. Litton 
was not bound by the niceties of bureau- 
cratic discourse. He was proactive rather 
than reactive. Brower shares some of these 
traits. 

During the first part of the century, 
Cohen concludes, the mountaineer or out- 
ings leader was most admired in the Club. 
After World War II, the professionals, such 
as engineers and scientists, became the New 
Men of Power in the Club. In the late 1960s, 
the lawyer became the leader most re- 
spected. In certain ways Brower bridged the 
mountaineer to the professional era and 
added a radical outsider style of leadership to 
the Club. Cohen does not discuss the 1970s 
and 80s when the smooth administrator and 
negotiator became the reigning star of the 
Club. 

The continuing tension between hu- 
manism and biocentrism and between the 
politics of compromise and the politics of 
affirmation ("no compromise in defense of 
Mother Earth") led in part to the rise of the 
Earth First! movement in the early 1980s. 
While many EFlers rightly criticize the Sierra 
Club on many grounds, there are lessons to 
be learned from the history of the Club. 
First, environmentalists need not always be 
consistent on the stands they take, but they 
must be persistent because the agencies are 
persistent. Second, never give away some- 
thing you haven't seen (e.g., Glen Canyon). 
Third, be proactive rather than always reac- 
tive. Fourth, use the rhetoric of humanism 
when you must to win arguments and influ- 
ence legislators but never deny biocentric 
affirmation. 

Reviewed by Bill Devall. 

BORDERING ON TROUBLE, Janet Welsh 
Brown and Andrew Maguire, editors, 
Adler & Adler and The World Resources 
Institute (Bethesda, MD), 1986, 448pp, 
$14.95. 

THE MODERN CRISIS, Murray Bookchin, 
New Society Publishers and The Institute 
for Social Ecology, 1986, 165pp, $7.95. 
ed. note: Readers may wonder why we devote so 
much space to a critique of a mainstream conser- 
vation report. The reason is simple: The World 
Resources Institute is among the wealthiest and 
most influential conservation organizations in 
the world. WRI was founded by a former chair 
of the CEQ (Council on Environmental Quality, 
an advisory committee to the President) and has 
received multi-million dollar grants from the 
MacArthur Foundation. Its annual budget ex- 
ceeds $ 5 million. For better or worse, WRI plays 
a major role in determining how the superpow- 
ers will divide the world's wealth. WRI defines 
itself as follows: 

The World Resources Institute (WRI) 
is a policy research center created in 1982 to 
help governments, international organiza- 
tions, the private sector, and others address 
a fundamental question: How can societies 
meet basic human needs and nurture eco- 
nomic growth without undermining the 
natural resources and environmental integ- 
rity on which life, economic vitality, and 
international security depend? 

In contrast, the Institute for Social Ecol- 
ogy is an educational institute working for social 
change at the grass roots. It seeks to improve 
peoples' relationship with the natural world. — 
ID 

The World Resources Institute's 
anthology, Bordering on Trouble, appears to 
be about saving the Latin American environ- 
ment. But read through the clarifying lens 
of Murray Bookchin's The Modem Crisis, we 
see that WRI's book is really about the 
United States maintaining control over ide- 
ology and resources around the globe. 

For Bookchin, "The greatest single 
illness of our time is disempowerment." He 
challenges us to "recover an image of the 
public good in a world that increasingly 
makes its choices between one ‘lesser evil’ 
and another." He further urges that, "The 
highest realism can be attained only by 
looking beyond the given state of affairs to 
what should be ..." 

In these essays, Bookchin outlines an 
ethical politics, where decisionmakers and 
citizens who are one and the same can take 
"reconstructive steps ... to remove in a crea- 
tive way the causes of disempowerment, 
ecological breakdown, the nuclear arms 
race, poverty ..." "The function of our poli- 


tics," he writes, "must not only be to mobi- 
lize, but also to educate, to use knowledge 
for the empowerment of people, not for 
their manipulation." 

Bordering On Trouble is written from 
the perspective of the manipulators, that 
minority “destined" to be key players: gov- 
ernment officials, bankers, engineers, devel- 
opers, owners. While the book offers much 
information on Latin America's environ- 
mental problems, it encourages extremely 
low expectations. In fact, these essays con- 
stitute a paean to "lesser evils," to sundry 
"inevitabilities" that happen to be unjust. 
Excepting Walter LaFeber, Marc Reisner, 
and Ronald McDonald, the writers and edi- 
tors are careful not to call things by name. 
They do not identify sources of destruction, 
much less call for their removal. They resist 
the logical conclusions that leap from their 
own pages. 

In the introduction, the editors note 
that "the book neglects minority popula- 
tions such as the 50% of the most oppressed 
Guatemalans who are Indians, and Brazil's 
40% black underclass that is left out of deci- 
sionmaking. Although Inequity is raised 
again and again, Paraguay's deep class divi- 
sions and the oppression of the poor by the 
rich are not." 

In truth, this book ignores oligarchic 
domination in all countries, or else declares 
it to be well-meaning. Direct resistance by 
the landless, the poor, the Indians — against 
businesses, foreign governments, armies 
and local elites — is not considered. "The 
revolution and war in Nicaragua ... are left to 
other analysts,” as are similar revolts in 
Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, Cuba. "Nor is 
the role of Latin women in economic life 
and resource management" — not to men- 
tion in politics, culture and organizing — 
"given attention." 

Bordering On Trouble simply excludes 
the masses of disempowered people. It does 
not suggest that these disempowered may 
possess valuable knowledge and perspec- 
tives. It does not suggest that if united they 
could bring about significant changes in 
policies. Domination has rendered these 
masses invisible, and invisible they remain 
throughout this book ... except of course for 
the mysterious "pressures" they "exert" 
upon the environment. 

Tad Szulc, in “Brazil's Amazonian 
Frontier," forecloses fruitful discussion by 
simply declaring: although 45% of Brazilian 
farmland is owned by 1% of landowners, 
"Brazilian politics of the foreseeable future 
rule out a comprehensive reform program.” 
The editors reinforce Szulc's outlook: "If we 
accept the author's assertion that the Ama- 
zon will be developed, that it is only a matter 
of how, then what principles of resource 
management should apply?" They do not 
also inquire what "principles" should apply 
if we do not accept Szulc's assertion. 

Nor does the book examine decision- 
making in the US, despite what the book 
acknowledges as the "long-standing nature 
of US involvement in resource exploitation 
in Latin America." LaFeber deftly reveals 
Kennedy's Alliance For Progress as a con- 
scious effort to increase North American po- 
litical and economic control. But the editors 
choose not to explore changes in poli- 
cymaking, production, consumption or 
empowerment in our own country that could 
stop destruction in Latin America while 
helping the disempowered there gain some 
power. 

This is unfortunate given that chap- 
ter after chapter provides evidence that ac- 
tions and investments decided here in the 
name of "economic growth," "jobs," and 
"national security" have brought devasta- 
tion there to the land and people; have 
inhibited political, cultural and economic 
independence; and have created institu- 
tions that perpetuate injustice. The writers 
wriggle free from this illogic by dismissing 
devastation and injustice of yore as "re- 
source mismanagement" which no one 
understood at the time; as "side effects" of 
what were "benevolent" intentions. 

The writers and editors then advo- 
cate more benevolence ... that is, more 
"growth.” This time, they say, the growth is 
to be "sustainable" and "balanced." But 
these adjectives are never defined. And if 
they were defined by WRI, the definitions 
would not be about broadening participa- 
tion in decisionmaking or achieving inde- 
pendence from foreign interests. Despite 
the history of US/Latin American relations, 
salvation, for WRI, still lies in helping the 
Latin countries maximize resource use and 
"promote US values." 

In "Rethinking Ethics, Nature and 
Society," Bookchin explains how the con- 
cept "For every 'advance', humanity must 
pay a penalty" provides a "monumental 
apologia for all the ills of our time." Foster- 
ing such a notion causes "ethical standards" 
to "dissolve into techniques of 
accommodation." Bordering On Trouble is 
rife with such techniques. Here again is 
Szulc: "... the price paid for new civilizations 
is always great. The urge and surge to con- 



quer the North [Amazon Basin] will cost 
countless more millions of dollars in huge 
errors ...” But there is nothing anyone can 
do. 

What about past devastations? The 
editors assure us that “We should not blame 
ourselves, or anyone else, too strongly .... In 
Lyndon Johnson's day, no policy maker 
anywhere was thinking of environmental 
costs." Anywhere? 

It is advisable, as the editors suggest, 
to go beyond blame. But how can we change 
the ability of a small number of people and 
institutions to wreak destruction if we do 
not identify them and explain how they 
have operated? How are environmentalists 
to learn to think strategically when our 
conservation "experts" offer compounded 
untruths such as this: "Given this relatively 
recent recognition that mismanaging re- 
sources exacerbates poverty ...” Recent? Has 
WRI not heard of the Dust Bowl, of Ap- 
palachia? Has WRI not noticed that vacu- 
uming of resources creates and institutional- 
izes powerlessness ... and poverty? 

Toward the end of Bordering On 
Trouble, the editors ask: "Can any doubt that 
it is in the US national interest to foster ... 
basic tenets of western democracy?" This 
appears at first blush to be a question whose 
answer is so self-evident that people who 
seek environmental progress in Latin Amer- 
ica need not bother with it. But Bookchin’s 
work warns us that this is yet another of the 
subtle manipulations that accommodation 
and apology breed. 

The answer turns out not to be self- 
evident at all. The three transnational cor- 
porations that control 75% of the world 
banana trade doubt. The four transnation- 
als that control 75% of the sugar trade 
doubt. The banks that hold billions of 
dollars in Latin debt doubt. Indeed, looking 
at the recent history of US relations with 
Chile, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Mexico, etc., it is apparent that 
many North American policy makers — 
Democrats and Republicans — do doubt. 

In WRI's book, domination and ob- 
fuscation go to the very end. Bookchin helps 
us distinguish between manipulation and 
empowerment, revealing the manipulators 
themselves as the true troublemakers. 
Reading Bordering on Trouble with Bookchin 
at our side, we realize that as long as US 
citizens do not restrain our own govern- 
ment's long arms, close its bottomless maw, 
and demythologize its relentless ideology, 
the Latin countries will be the ones who will 
continue to be bordering on trouble. 

Reviewed by Richard Grossman, editor 
and publisher of 7 he Wrenching Debate Ga- 
zette, 1801 Connecticut Ave, NW, 2nd FI, 
Wash., DC 20009; 202-387-1000. 

THE RIGHTS OF NATURE: A History of 
Environmental Ethics, Roderick Nash, U 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1988. 

Is Dave Foreman a liberal reformer In 
the tradition of Thomas Jefferson, William 
Lloyd Garrison (the great abolitionist leader 
of the 19th century) and Martin Luther King 
Jr? Are animal liberationists who liberated 
Chimpanzees from university experimental 
farms working in the tradition of abolition- 
ists who helped slaves escape from southern 
plantations in the 1830s? 

Is the Earth First! movement a logical 
extension of the human rights movement? 
Using only the Bible and the Declaration of 
Independence, Garrison and the abolition- 
ists in the 1830s began a campaign to resur- 
rect slaves as human beings endowed with 
inalienable natural rights. The abolitionists 
morally discredited the claim of slaveowners 
to their property rights in slaves. 

Similarly, many EF! advocates dis- 
credit the property rights claims of owners of 
wildlife habitat. Nature has intrinsic value 
and a "right" to exist regardless of human 
property rights, they aver. 

Roderick Nash, a professor of history 
and environmental studies at University of 
California at Santa Barbara, addresses these 
questions in his history of environmental 
ethics. Nash says, in his preface, that he 
wrote this book partly in response to George 
Sessions's call for "a philosophically percep- 
tive history of the shift from 'conservation' 
to 'ecological consciousness' in the 1960s 
and 1970s." Nash says he wrote the book as 
a historian, not a philosopher, and that he 
was interested in ideas as they were ex- 
pressed, the context in which the expression 
occurred, and the consequences for further 
thought and action. 

Nash focuses on the period from 
1960 through the mid-1980s, but searches 
in British history for 19th century antece- 
dents of contemporary environmental eth- 
ics. Nash's thesis is that we are experiencing 
a "widening circle" of moral concern. First, 
women, then slaves, children, and some 
domesticated animals were granted rights in 
Western philosophy and, to some extent, in 
law. The claim that nature has rights, he 
asserts, marks the farthest limit of-American 
liberalism. Thus, the claim of rights for trees 
and mountains is not a radical departure 


from American tradition but a fulfillment of 
that tradition. He concludes that "... the 
goals of the ethically oriented environmen- 
talists may be more feasible within the 
framework of American culture than even 
they themselves believe." 

Nash traces the American liberal tra- 
dition to 1215, to Runnymede England 
where the barons forced concessions from 
Kingjohn in a document that has come to be 
known as the Magna Carta. He briefly re- 
counts the rise of Natural Rights theory in 
Western Europe and suggests that the fron- 
tier of Natural Rights in the 20th century 
became nature itself. 

Nash concludes that some English- 
men were far ahead of Americans in the 19th 
century in seeking humane treatment for 
animals. Americans during that century 
were still preoccupied with securing the 
rights of people. He compares the abolition 
movement of the 19th century to the van- 



guard of environmental activists seeking to 
liberate whales and rivers in the second half 
of the 20th century. He uses this compari- 
son to suggest that actions seen as radical in 
present society may be accepted by later 
generations as necessary. 

In a chapter entitled “Ideological 
Origins of American Environmentalism,” 
Nash romps through the 19th century, 
dropping many names on each page. This is 
a history of ideas, however, not of social 
movements. Stephen Fox's excellent his- 
tory of the American environmental 
movement, John Muir and His Legacy, is a 
useful companion to Nash's book for readers 
unfamiliar with the people discussed by 
Nash. 

In his chapter "Ecology Widens the 
Circle," Nash summarizes the views of Aldo 
Leopold, Rachel Carson, and other ecolo- 
gists. In "The Greening of Religion," Nash 
reviews Lynn White's famous thesis con- 
cerning the impact of Judeo-Christiah reli- 
gion on contemporary attitudes toward 
nature and then shows that significant dia- 
logue has occurred among Christian think- 
ers attempting to develop a new theology 
that includes environmental ethics. He does 
not, however, include the work of Thomas 
Berry, who has made one of the strongest 
affirmations of the rights of nature from a 
Christian perspective. 

Nash shows how ideas have been 
translated into action. "Liberating Nature" 
is a slogan that can unite animal liberation, 
Earth First!, the Sea Shepherd Conservation 
Society and Greenpeace. Nash quotes Dave 
Foreman, Mike Roselle, and other EF! activ- 
ists. Mike Roselle explains that tree-spiking 
is derived from traditional American liberal- 
ism: "Look at the Boston Tea Party — it's 
celebrated on a postage stamp. Someday 
we'd like to see tree-spiking celebrated that 
way." 

Nash sees a possible union of the 
peace movement and environmental move- 
ment. "When and if nuclear war is widely 
defined as a violation of the rights of nonhu- 
man species and of the planet as well as of 
human rights, the potential for mass partici- 
pation in ethically impelled environmental- 
ism would increase enormously. On the 
other side are advocates of anthropocentric 
ethics and environmental exploitation 
who, like the 19th century exploiters of 
black people, derive substantial material 
benefits from their limited ethics. Some of 
them will not voluntarily abandon their 


beliefs and behavior no matter how vigor- 
ously the radical environmentalists insist. If 
this situation, with its intellectual and po- 
litical similarities to antebellum America 
promises once again to endanger domestic 
tranquility, it is not the fault of history," 

Nash's bibliography and footnotes 
are almost 60 pages in length. The quality of 
other histories of the 1960s and 1970s will be 
measured against this book. 

Reviewed by Bill Devall. 

SEA OFSLAUGHTER, Farley Mowat, 1984, 
Bantam Books (666 Sth Ave, NY, NY 
10103) 437pp. $11.50. 

In Never Cry Wolf, Farley Mowat 
explodes the myth of the cruel and rapa- 
cious wolf. Consequently many people 
worldwide now hold suspect all agencies 
and "sportsmen" who would have us blindly 
accept their views about the need to destroy 
this predator. After reading The Sea of 


Slaughter, the reader will slough off any 
remaining doubts as to which predator it is 
that must be reduced in number and other- 
wise held in check. However, there's a prob- 
lem. Whereas Never Cry Wolf was eagerly 
read by a wide audience, the same will not 
likely hold true for Sea of Slaughter. But it 
should; for this heartbreaking depiction of 
the ongoing merciless slaughter of all ani- 
mated creation is indubitably one of the 
most important works produced this cen- 
tury — probably the final century for most of 
Earth's species if its warnings aren't heeded. 
For those who can read between the lines, 
it’s also a heartrending story about the suf- 
fering of one of the world's most beloved 
and trusted naturalists; and the combined 
effect of reading it on both levels stirs up 
fierce desires for action. 

The source of the problem of Slaugh- 
ter not gaining a wide audience is that it's 
not fun to read like Wolf, not even for a 
moment. Scene after scene of human car- 
nage is depicted by an outraged Mowat. It's 
as though the words were written with the 
blood and tears of the author and the count- 
less creatures destroyed. This is no Wolf, 
with all its wit and charm and other beguil- 
ing tricks used to involve us. And Farley, 
alas, is no longer a robust man who obvi- 
ously delights in living. Instead, we find 
him contemplating the beauty of planet 
Earth minus Homo sapiens. The "conse- 
quences of unbridled greed unleashed 
against animated creation” lead him to say, 
"If, in making myself their advocate, I ap- 
pear somewhat misanthropic, I offer no 
apologies except to say that it is not my 
business to offer even token exculpation or 
justification for the biocidal course that 
modern man has steered ... is steering still." 

Farley Mowat has joined the ranks of 
Twain, who sarcastically concluded that 
man has created a thousand luxuries and 
turned them all into necessities. But unlike 
the humanist Twain, whose rancor and 
contempt pertained to man's inhumanity to 
man, Mowat concerns himself with human- 
ity’s inhumanity to all other creatures. 
Because of the luxurious lifestyle of Euro- 
Americans, this book is not just about some 
animal extinctions of the last 500 years, but 
"about a massive diminution of the entire 
body corporate of animate creation." We're 
shown that while some species have already 
been extirpated, the vast majority are suffer- 
ing a "horrendous diminishment" that if 
not stopped can only mean the end of us all. 
We're told that though "I restricted my 
study to . . . the north eastern Atlantic 
seaboard . . . the destruction of its creature 
life [since about 1500] reflects . . . the exploi- 
tation of such life throughout the entire 

domain of modern man What happened 

in my chosen region is happening on every 
continent and in every ocean." 

No, Slaughter is not another Wolf. 
You'll find no scenes like when the wolves 
crunch and swallow mice — tails, innards 
and all. Instead you'll find endless scenes of 


greed-induced butchery. You'll find no 
magical and mysterious communication 
with wolves or any other creatures, no char- 
acters like Ootek to admire. Instead you'll 
find accounts of perverted naturalists and 
collectors who knowingly kill the remaining 
members of a species for their displays. No 
movie will ever be made of this report. What 
director could conjure up the grotesque 
sensations of what it's like to be a bird 
slaughtered solely for its feathers, the best 
feathers pulled off while it's still alive, "then 
tossed aside to finally die of exposufe"? 
Who could communicate what it was like to 
be a Minke Whale, stuck with arrows 
"dipped in vats of putrid meat ... so virulent 
that the infected minke would die within 
three or four days, its bloated body a seeth- 
ing mass of gangrene and septicaemia. Meat 
from the corpses ... of course, useless, but 
the blubber . . . unimpaired"? How would 
one adequately depict scenes where millions 


of Auks were murdered before emerging 
from their eggs so that a few daszsAiti uULe 
could collect fresh eggs lain sina 

equal numbers of adults would b: 

and boiled alive for their train (oil v 
from blubber), the boiling pots het 
the very train? Could one expect 
audiences if one showed scenes where t. 
sands of prebom and newborn seals 
ripped from their mothers, skinned alii 
and left "writhing in agony on crimson ice" 

Over 200 species in the Northeast j 
Atlantic Seaboard region were drastically h 
diminished and several were obliterated, all * 
in an evolutionary blink. One wonders of 
what great despair the author has known, 
how deeply — as Leopold put it — he has 
been alone with his wounds. The reader too 
is left wondering if his or her own life, as one 
of the extirpators by virtue of his or her 
consuming habits, is justified. 

I recall only a few moments of ex- 
pressed hope. Mowat obviously enjoyed 
reporting on actions by Paul Watson and the 
Sea Shepherd Society, reporting on the sink- 
ing of a renegade whaler by unknown envi- 
ronmentalists, and praising Brian Davies for 
his exceptional performances on behalf of 
seals. 

With Wolf, he monkeywrenched the 
unwary and ignorant; with Slaughter, he's 
going for the collective consciousness and 
conscience of the literate world. But if 
you're an Earth Firstler, you can handle it — 
you have your outlets! And send a copy to a 
bureaucratic environmentalist friend — it 
should incense him or her into uncompro- 
mising action. 

Reviewed by Jim O'Connor. 

DOWN BY THE RIVER: The Impact of 
Federal Water Projects on Biodiversity, 
Constance E. Hunt with Verne Huser, Is- 
land Press (1718 Connecticut Ave NW, DC 
20009), 1988, $34.95 cl, $22.95 pa, 250pp. 

If you are not yet convinced that 
major federal water projects are invariably 
ecologically destructive, or if you are and 
want to know why, read Down by the River. 
Given the subtitle and theme of this excel- 
lent book, it might equally well have been 
entitled Down the Tubes, for thither has 
gone, in a literal as well as figurative sense, 
much of this country’s biodiversity, due to 
the designs of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission, and sundry pork 
barrel politicians. 

After a surprisingly weak foreword by 
Jay Hair, president of National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Constance Hunt dispassionately 
but convincingly shows that dams are death 
on diversity. Cleverly calling the Columbia 
a "piqued river," Hunt begins with its his- 
tory of defilement. A telling bit of this 
history concerns the Washington Depart- 
ment of Game assessment of phase II of the 
Bonneville Dam. The Department coolly 
estimated that "town relocation and power- 
continued on page 32 
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continued from page 31 
house construction would impact 998 acres 
of fish and wildlife habitat, resulting in a loss 
of 8,798,036 animal unit years over the life 
of the project." (p.47) Hunt summarizes the 
effects of hydroelectric dams on the Colum- 
bia River thus: 

Hydropower reservoirs have inundated 
half a million acres of floodplain and river valley 
land in the state of Washington alone. Jack 
Howerton, a biologist with the Washington 
Department of Game, estimates that hydroelec- 
tric projects have submerged more than 268,000 
acres of prime wildlife habitat along the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries, excluding the 
Snake. Many wildlife populations have declined 
as a result of the gradual destruction of riparian 
zones, but the losses remain largely undocu- 
mented and unmitigated. (27) 

(From reading Hunt's book, one sus- 
pects that in terms of sheer numbers of acres 
and animals and plants lost, and despite 
their huge costs, dams and concomitant 
reservoirs offer almost unparalleled cost/ 
detriment ratios. As evidence, the Lower 
Snake River Project inundated 140 square 
miles of land, destroyed habitat for 33,400 
breeding and 92,500 wintering non-game 
birds, eliminated 120,800 upland game ani- 
mals, and drastically reduced populations of 
Bobcats, Coyotes, skunks, reptiles, and 
amphibians — all for less than the cost of the 
Stealth Bomber.) 

Hunt similarly documents the de- 
struction in the Lower Colorado River Basin, 
including Arizona's Verde and San Pedro 
Rivers; the Upper Colorado River Basin, in- 
cluding Utah's Green and San Juan Rivers 
and Colorado's Gunnison River; the Mis- 
souri River Basin, including Nebraska's 
Platte, Wyoming's North Platte, and Colo- 
rado's South Platte Rivers; the Upper Missis- 
sippi River Basin; and the Lower Mississippi 
River Basin, including Missouri's St. Francis 
and Louisiana's Red and Atchafalaya Rivers. 
Later she discusses the dangerous prolifera- 
tion of small hydropower projects in the 
Northeast, and she concludes by presenting 
< r oots ^? r ‘ l '“ restoration an d creation of 
one r { , ; d Ecosystems Act. 

.,a« Down by the River is a de- 
'%■ ‘Tiuch needed book. Along 
t yy ’s Endangered Rivers, it is one 

. tant books of recent years 

-f ers. 

^ % 0 ■ ■/ John Davis. 


THE FOREST AND THE TREES: A Guide to 
Excellent Forestry, Gordon Robinson, 
Foreword by Michael McCloskey (Sierra 
Club chairman). Island Press (1718 Con- 
necticut Ave NW, DC 20009), 1988, 
$34.95 cl, $19.95 pa, 252pp. 

The Forestand the Trees is "a polemic 
in support of a return to uneven-aged man- 
agement of our national forests." It is thus 
not sufficiently radical, from the standpoint 
of Earth Firstlers, in its plea for saving the Na- 
tional Forests. Nonetheless, though many 
EFlers favor a return to no commercial tim- 
ber harvesting on the 190 million acres of 
forests that now constitute the National 
Forest System, as opposed to uneven-aged 
management of the timber on those lands, 
this book will aid EF! as well as mainstream 
forest activists. 

The author, Gordon Robinson, is 
described in glowine terms by Michael 
McCloskey in the Foreword"Almost single- 
handedly Gordon revived the tradition of 
idealism and courage in forestry — the tradi- 
tion of Gifford Pinchot, Aldo Leopold, and 
Bob Marshall; the tradition that had made 
foresters important in conservation in the 
decades earlier in this century." (vi) "More 
than any single factor, Gordon enabled the 
environmental movement to become com- 
petitive in this field during the period 1966- 
79. He enabled us to penetrate the veil of 
professional expertise." (vi) Moreover, de- 
spite Robinson's apparent acceptance of 
foresters' presupposition that forests should 
be managed, he describes himself as a for- 
ester who loves the forest and would prefer 
to see no trees cut. 

The format of this book befits its aim 
of arming activists fighting unsound forest 
plans. Part 1 outlines the history of forestry 
in the US. Robinson shows it be a history of 
increasing Forest Service acquiescence to the 
wishes of the timber industry. Part 2 de- 
scribes "excellent forestry.” Excellent for- 
estry entails sustained yield, long rotations, 
uneven-aged management, ecological bal- 
ance, preserving the natural biota, and care 
to avoid damaging the soil. Robinson la- 
ments the fact that even-aged management 
(clearcutting, usually, also shelter-wood 
cuts and seed tree cuts) rather than excellent 
forestry dominates the National Forests. 
Part 3 introduces the statistics of forestry — 
board feet, rotation schedules, etc. — and 
suggests ways to use the numbers in address- 
ing forest plans. Part 4 provides almost 400 
brief summaries of research and educated 
opinion on multiple-use forestry. This sec- 


tion too gives information helpful for op- 
posing forest plans and tree farming in 
general. 

Though not writing from a biocen- 
tric perspective, simply by lucidly explain- 
ing facts about forests and describing the 
harmful results of prevailing forest manage- 
ment, Robinson confirms the insights of 
deep ecologists. In his book, wilderness 
preservation is affirmed by default. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

SAVING THE TROPICAL FORESTS, Judith 
Gradwohl and Russell Greenberg, 1988, 
Island Press (1718 Connecticut Ave NW, 
DC 20009), $24.95, 190pp. 

Saving the Tropical Forests is a Smith- 
sonian Institution project of great value for 
environmentalists, radical and mainstream 
alike. With tropical moist and wet forests 
being obliterated at a rate of over 1% a year, 
and having already been reduced from 1.6 
billion hectares to 1.1 billion hectares, a 
book describing projects to restore or sus- 
tainably utilize tropical forests is overdue. 
Gradwohl's and Greenberg’s book effec- 
tively fills the void. 

In describing reserves, sustainable 
agriculture projects, natural forest manage- 
ment, and restoration projects, the authors 
make it clear that defending forests in the 
tropics requires different strategies from de- 
fending forests in North America. A funda- 
mental difference between temperate and 
tropical forests is that most of the latter are 
still inhabited by native peoples. Thus, the 
concept of wilderness reserves that allow no 
human habitation or resource extraction is 
not likely to ever gain acceptance in tropical 
nations. The authors cite the Kayapo people 
of Brazil's Amazonia region as an example of 
a tribe that has utilized the forest so effi- 
ciently and extensively that biologists can- 
not even determine what would be the fau- 
nal composition of the forest had not these 
Indians been planting, clearing, and har- 
vesting trees for centuries. 

A partial list of projects described 
conveys an idea of the scope of this book: La 
Amistad Biosphere Reserve in Costa Rica, 
Manu Biosphere Reserve in Peru, Korum 
National Park in Cameroon; Mayan agricul- 
ture in Central America, Javanese home gar- 
dens in Indonesia; sustainable silviculture in 
Surinam, harvesting flood plain forests in 
Brazil; Xiaoliang water and soil conserva- 
tion ini China. As this list may suggest, the 
authors do not promote a purely preserva- 
tionist perspective. The pragmatic ap- 


proaches they present, however, may be the 
only hope for sparing the planet's most 
beleaguered forests. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

THE WATER PLANET: A Celebration of 
the Wonder of Water, Lyall Watson with 
photographs by Jerry Derbyshire, 1988, 
Crown Publishers (225 Park Ave. S, NY, 
NY 10003-1673), 200 pp. $30 hardback. 

The Water Planet is an exquisite por- 
trayal of the universal solvent, that agent 
without which life appears to be impossible. 
Through Watson's potent words and Der- 
byshire's moving photos, the reader learns 
of the geological, biological, chemical, his- 
torical, ecological, and mystical significance 
of the 3% of our planet's 326 million cubic 
miles of water that is fresh. 

Water, this book makes clear, is a 
miracle. Consider the improbability of 
1120 : 

Water cannot come to be without hydro- 
gen and, by all the laws of physics, there should 
be none of that gas left on earth. Hydrogen is the 
lightest of all elements and a planet of our size 
simply doesn't have enough gravity to hold onto 
it. Most hydrogen has, in fact, escaped into 
space. But just enough, around 1 percent, was 
captured and condensed and held in combina- 
tion with other heavier elements such as carbon 
and silicon and sulfur. And it stayed there until 
the planet had cooled to a point where it was 
exactly the right density and size to hold on to 
free hydrogen seeping from the rocks of the crust 
— as long as each pair of such fleeting atoms 
was anchored to a single, heavier atom of oxy- 
gen, as water. 

And the coincidences don't end there. 
To keep wet, earth had not only to be the right 
size, but had to fall into orbit at precisely the 
right distance from our particular sun. 

(pp.8,11) 

The need for care in our dealings 
with water is a current running through 
these pages. Only the most obtuse could 
finish this volume without appreciating the 
gift of water. This is the type of book which 
cultivates in readers an ecological ethic — in 
this case a water ethic even more than a land 
ethic — not through elaboration of philo- 
sophical norms (which usually fall upon 
philistine ears anyway) but through truthful 
description of the glories of Nature. 

This book reminds us that we are citi- 
zens of a water planet, with bodies 70% 
water, and cells filled with the same ocean 
fluid as that which surrounded us 10 million 
years ago. Reviewed by John Davis. 



BY DAVE FOREMAN AND HOWIE WOLKE 



Not since Bob Marshall inventoried the largest 
roadless areas of the United States in 1936, has 
anyone inventoriedAmerica’s roadless areas re- 
gardless of managing agency or ownership. For 
the past 7 years, Dave Foreman and Howie 
Wolke, with the help of grassroots experts in 
every part of the country, have been in- 
ventorying the large roadless areas of the 48 
coterminous states. Every roadless area of 
100,000 acres or more in the West and 50,000 
acres or more in the East — 368 areas total — is 
included in this groundbreaking book. National 
Forests, National Park Service units. National 
Wildlife Refuges, BLM lands, military lands, 
Indian reservations, state parks and other state 
lands, and private lands are all covered. Descrip- 
tions of each area include ecological and topo- 
graphic highlights, endangered species, status of 
protection, citizen and agency proposals for 
preservation, and threats. Introductory chapters 
discuss the history of preservation of large 
roadless areas, why big wilderness is ecological 
wilderness, and what factors, from logging to 
wildlife mismanagement, are destroyingbig wil- 
derness today. Foreman and Wolke strongly 
argue that designated Wilderness Areas should 
not be considered outdoor gymnasiums or scenic 
backpacking parks, but rather repositories for 
natural diversity, preserves for continuing evo- 
lution. They offer visionary proposals for com- 
bining large roadless complexes into ecological 
wilderness preserves that are large enough for 
wide-ranging top trophic level species. This is a 
book every wilderness lover will want! 

DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 
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r SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION ^ 
SALE 

Before July 1, 1989, Earth First! readers 
may order The Big Outside for $19 post- 
paid. Make your check payable to Ned 
Ludd Books. Books will be shipped in 
June. Do not send your order to the Earth 
First! Journal. Send it directly to: 

Ned Ludd Books 
PO Box 5141 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

v y 


Featured in 
THE BIG OUTSIDE: 

V Descriptions and status of each of America's 

368 largest roadless areas 

V Historical and ecological introductions for 

each state or region 

V 21 maps showing large roadless areas 

V 15 photographs of large roadless areas 

V Large roadless areas listed by size ranking 

V Large roadless areas listed by state 

V Bob Marshall's 1936 roadless area inventory 

V Bob Marshall's 1927 roadless area inventory 

V Detailed guide for further reading 

V Foreword by Michael Frome 
V 470 pages 






IN MEMORIAM 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 




Published in 
Mountain Coat 
Country 


SPECIAL OFFER 

ORDER NOW and SAVE 30% on a back copy set of The New Catalyst 
Quarterly! Get 6 back issues (value $13.50) for only $9.50 with your new 
subscription (4 issues for $10.00): Total $19.50. (Offer applies only in 
Canada.) Check the available issues you want: 

□ # 3: Nonviolence D #10: Feminism & Ecology 

O #5: Water: The Life-Giver r-i 1 ; Peace in Our Places 


□ #12: Building Sustainable Cultures 

□ #13: How Wild Is The West? 


Province 


I THE NEW# 

ATALYST 


The Job Seeker specializes in environmental 
and natural resource vacancies nationwide. 
Two issues per month list employment 
opportunities from private, local, state, and 
federal employers. A three month trial 
subscription is only $15.00. Subscribe today! 
Send check or money order to: 

The Job Seeker 

Dept A, Rt2 Box 16, Warrens, Wl 54666 


MEDICINE DRUMS 
send SASE to: 

348 Ln. 7 

Powell, WY 82435 
307/7544361 


TRANSFORM YOUR 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, San 
Francisco, CA 94127 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2 ‘ 4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


ANNOUNCING A NEW MONTHLY NEWSPAPER 
FOR MOAB, GRAND COUNTY AND SOUTHERN UTAH 


P.O. BOX 327 v 
MOAB, UTAH 84532 
(801) 259-7773 

(First Issue: March 16) 


THE CANYON COUNTRY 

ZEPHYR 


The Zephyr is a monthly publication of news, 
opinion, information and entertainment for everyone 
with an interest in Moab and the magnificent 
Canyonlands that surround it. Each issue contains 
stories, interviews, opinions, cartoons, and features 
I about the people, places, political melodramas, and 
raging controversies that have led many to say, “It’s 
never dull in Moab.” Subscribe to The Zephyr, 
edited and published by Jim Stiles. 

Annual subscription: eleven issues including a double 
summer issue: $12.00. (Until May 1 as an introduc- 
tory offer, $10.00.) 


EDWARD ABBEY 
1927-1989 

Author and Friend 
The University of Arizona Press 


EARTH JOURNEYS offers vision quests 
& special Women’s Camps for deepening 
Earth Relations. July 27 - August 2 Women 
on the Mountain (Maine). Earth Journeys, 
POB 282, N. Reading, MA 01864. 

FIGHT THE SKIN TRADE! Protect 
lizards, snakes, etc. from fashion-industry 
exploitation. Send $1 (more if you can) to: 
Consumers Against the Skin Trade, 5025 
Tulane Dr., Baton Rouge, LA 70808. 

BUMPERSTICKERS: 

1) REMEMBER THE SOUND: 
BOYCOTT EXXON 

2) RUN FROM THE TIGER: 

BOYCOTT EXXON 

3) TAKE THE TIGER BY THE TAIL: 
BOYCOTT EXXON 

$2.50 to: Sound Boycott, 1517 Boylston 
Ave. #24, Seattle, WA 98122. 

MEET OTHER ECOLOGY-MINDED 
SINGLES through the Concerned Singles 
Newsletter. Nationwide. Since 1984. Free 
sample: 

Box 555-B, Stockbridge, MA 01262. 


"Stripmining 
the Seas" 

This 26-minute video production 
documents the explosive rise of 
Asian driftnetting ships in the 
Pacific, with footage from the 1988 
EARTHTRUST Driftnet Expedi- 
tion. More than 2,000 copies 
already distributed by word-of- 
mouth; the definitive piece on the 
issue. Your $35 donation covers 
VHS tape& mailing, and helps fix 
the holes in our campaign boat. 

EARTHTRUST, 2500 Pali 
Hwy, Honolulu, HI 96817 


Before the Rendezvous... 
Visit Wilderness Exchange! 

New and Used 

Recreational Equipment, Books and Maps 

513 W. Cordova Rd. (next to Osco Drug) 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 986-1152 


Wilderness . 
Exchange 


| 
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THE NEW. 

ATALYST 


GRAPHIC DftlfeN FOR A HEALTHY PLANET 

FOR A FREE CATAL06 SAMPLE, 5END 
44-46. TO - Voi 454- A5H FIELD, |MA. 0\33O. 




Western Canada's ONLY rural-based review of art and opinion cover- 
ing key issues and ideas of the '80s. • The Environment • Local Control 
• Your Food & Water Quality • Regional Arts & Cultures • Green Politics, 
Bioregionalism. Ecofeminism. Native Rights, the Peace movement, and more. 


Yesl Please enter my subscription to The New Catalyst Quarter- 

ly: 

I enclose $10.00 (Canada)/$ 15.00 (US & Overseas): 4 issues, 
over 1 year. 

For only $7.50 more send me a set of 6 back issues (which I’ve 
checked). 

Send 8 issues over 2 years; I enclose $18.00 (Canada)/$28.00 
(US & Overseas). 

Here's a tax deductible donation as support for your work. 
(Amounts over $10.00 only, please, payable to The Telkwa Foun- 
dation.) 




P.O. Box 99, Lillooat. B.C., Canada VOK 1V0 
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Armed with Visions 


All Rights Reserved to Authors 


dear as cut glass 

& just as dangerous 

1 ^ «i« si* «t# ki* 

i rj> *^^*M*"I*T'*I*^*^r *l**l**I*^i 


-/or Ed 

losing it 
look closely 
it’s the place 

that takes you away 

it’s dangerous Pinon 
that takes you away 
it’s Mancos Shale 
that takes you away 

& you’re suddenly just another 
neopagan zenmother Buddhada 
learning pandemonium 
toking pure chaos 

Cougar in the headlights 
takes you away 
Venus Kali clone 
takes you away 

take Luna in the mushrooms & quackgrass 
rolling in it on Sheep Mountain 
that first green-eyed summer 

or take that infamous hike we took 
to the San Miguel Canon petroglyph 
that scribed a hoop in the earth 
& led us back to our beginning 

Shandoka’s lightning & ice 
takes you away 

clambering hands & knees up Lone Cone scree 
takes you away 

getting so lost 
you find yourself 


Arctic Requiem 


Deep ecology in action 


May you rot in Hell, Exxon. 

May the death of an ecosystem 
Damn you and yours 
And your house and your heirs 
For eternity. 

Nothing 

can restore that sanctuary. 

Nothing 

Can breathe life back 
Into oil-soaked birds, otters, whales. 
Grief and despair wash over me 
Suffocating as black crude. 

Damn you forever, Exxon. 

Mary de La Valette 
Peabody 


Defend 
• the 

V/ildernei* 


Ed Abbey you’re trouble 
go to heaven, they need you 
not easy, not pretty 
a problem, a pity 
I forget sometimes 
just how much you loved 
these four comers 
and just how 
right you made it 
to scream at machines 
or quietly by night 
to act in ways 

in or out of the laws of man 

but ever so close 

to the heart of the matter 


DRAWING. MIKE ROSELLE 


John Fago 

Telluride 


One Breath 


Canyonland cliff shelf narrowing to Goat hold 
takes you away 

Uncompahgre’s Tabeguache Pine scratched by Bear 
takes you away ™ 

always dying 
& being reborn 

Big Sur hot spring crotch-of-the-Redwood 

takes you away * 

Salt Point combers in a storm slamming down fists f 
takes you away 

letting go enough not to panic \ 

but to play it like a tune 
whistled & hummed 

as a hymn to the Mother 

Haleakala’s charms 
takes you away 

eating lost mangoes & making love in the cave at Kalalau 
takes you away 

this is my religion 
I believe in being lost 

& everything I find //^^C*V?CX \ 

on the way 4 \ 

is miraculous 4 i 

adventure not predicament \ 

chaos as much as calm \ 

the straightest lines in nature 
are the bomb’s trajectory 

the bullet’s compass 1 


One of your breaths contains 
all the air 

a Mayfly breathes 
in its life. 

Antler 

Milwaukee 


A woman 
believes in ecology 
because 

she has given birth, 
like her sister, 
the earth. 

She doesn’t want 
to see 

her family die. 

Susan Urban 
Durango 


Driving 4 v 
the Last Coyote 


-from Cheater's Paradise (1989) 

Damn fool I thought 
out this late in the morning 
in Sacramento, 
running the levee road. 

The coyote knew too 
what danger the daylight brings 
and ran low 
nose down, hurried. 

It saw me thirty feet ahead, 


Yukon Time 


It’s earlier in Alaska, 

One hour earlier than California, 
Three times that for Illinois, 

Masses earlier than New York 
And far behind the days of Europe. 
Grizzlies still forage in the thousands 


veered away, 


so, scram pathfinders surveyors engineers 


Eagles pass like common reluctant hawks, 


but our eyes met long enough gimme the Loon’s zigzag walk 


The hills are still forested 


to see what the sun had come up on 

some old rugged race that nips 
the haunches of our mind 
driving the last coyote before us 
across the field, tail raised 
and laughing, saying: 

“look at your destination.” 

John Kain 
Sacramento Della 


let me lose it 
I know how to use it 



Art Goodtimes 
Cloud Acre 


OOR T FUCK WITH ME 


And the roads are still finite, 

Both magic and madness are on Alaska time; 
California before the gold rush. 

The northerly push. 

The parched crowds below. 

The time warp - ice freezes and holds 
The advance of decay. 


Jenny Hoegler 
Villa Park 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


DO IT! 


Chapter 1 in Ecodefense states that 
monkeywrenching should be aimed at spe- 
cific, worthwhile targets and that priority be 
given to the most destructive developments. 
I generally agree, and also believe, as stated 
in the book, that this form of environmental 
defense should never become "cavalier," 
"mindless," or "vandalistic." Undoubtedly, 
many targets should be studied in great 
detail before any action is taken. 

Yet, there are strong arguments for not 
becoming too involved or specialized in 
choosing monkeywrenching targets. Be- 
cause the prevailing system of exploitation/ 
growth/progress is overwhelmingly 
destructive, most developments in natural 
areas (public lands especially) are good can- 
didates for monkeywrenching. It's not 
necessary, for example, to exhaustively 
study most barbed-wire fences, backcountry 
roads, clearcutting projects, and such to 
determine if they should be eliminated or 
decommissioned. In most cases, it's obvi- 
ous. 

Most serious monkeywrenching is 
probably carried out as individual actions 
planned in detail far in advance. Much time, 
effort, and, in some cases, money, may be 
expended, often to achieve only a small 
measure of success. Sometimes the intensity 
and complexity o ( 'the^tahf f rhg~acTua 1 1 y 
irirrsaJS^ ^iEe danger' of security' failu r es. 
Certainly pre-planning is advisable for well- 
guarded or highly complex developments, 
but most monkeywrenching targets don't fit 
this description. 

An average trip through public lands 
affords dozens of good monkeywrenching 
opportunities — mining equipment, claim 
markers, signs, roads, road-building ma- 
chinery, culverts, ranching fences, wind- 
mills and stock watering developments, salt 
blocks, livestock, logging equipment, 
stakes, flagging, etc. 

Have your tools ready. Whether by 
vehicle, animal, or foot, travel slowly and 
methodically, watching for these develop- 
ments. When you find one, promptly but 
accurately determine its suitability as a tar- 
get, carefully scope out the area, quickly and 
quietly do the job, immediately leave the 
vicinity in the most expeditious and inno- 
cent-looking manner possible, and look for 
the next target. To baffle authorities, jobs 
can be done in one or many locations, all at 
once or over iong periods of time, in a 
sporadic or evenly-spaced, erratic (never 
sloppy) or deliberate manner, to similar or 
dissimilar targets, utilizing different modi 
operandi, and so on. As long as one stays 
careful and moving, chances of being appre- 
hended are minimal. 

By traveling and monkeywrenching in 
areas far from home (preferably in other 
states), risk of arrest is further minimized. So 
doing, it would be much less likely that 
evidence gathered by police could establish 
a known resident environmentalist as the 
perpetrator of a “crime." An informal work 
trade agreement could be developed be- 
tween ecoteurs (who know and trust each 
other) in different states or regions. 

The above strategy could be termed 
"diffuse guerrilla hit-and-run" tactics. It 
won the war in Vietnam and, in terms of 
overall positive impact to the environment, 
is probably the most effective mon- 
keywrenching strategy available. In the 
hundreds of times I've used it. I've yet to 
come close to arrest, and in only two cases 
did the chosen target later turn out to be 
questionable. 

We needn't read about environmen- 
tally destructive developments in periodi- 
cals or ruminate over them at length to 
establish their worthiness as mon- 
keywrenching targets. Earth-wrecking ex- 
ploitation is all around us. Our goal is to save 
what remains of progressive creati on on this 
5billion year old planet, we a pe~mucE~ 
more effective with less procra stin ati on and 
more action. 

The author is one of the most experienced 
and active monkeywrenchers in the United 
States. 


Dear Ned Ludd, 

How can I discourage low level jet 
bomber training flights? The Air Force has 
recently invaded the sky over some of my 
favorite spots. 

— Still A Skunk 


Dear Skunk 

Good question. Do any readers have sug- 
gestions? Keep in mind that in dealing with the 
military, one goes beyond monkeywrenching 
and faces far more drastic penalties. 

— Ned 

Dear Ned 

Monkeywrenchers should read Mao 
Tse Tung's Basic Tactics. This book con- 
tains vital info on security, camouflage, and 
movement. Much of it is applicable to 
monkeywrenching. 

— The Ozark Action Clan 

Dear Ned 

Eyeglasses provide excellent protection 
against branches damaging the eyes while 
running through the woods during either 
night or day. If you don't wear prescription 
glasses, try plastic safety glasses such as are 
used in machine shops. They will help the 
monkeywrencher escape at top speed with 
confidence and quiet (because branches will 
not have to be pushed aside). 

— MW 

Dear Ned 

A mistake was made in the Yule Ned 
Ludd column in "Monkeywrenching 
News." The item about Tongass Trees being 
spiked referred to trees in China Poot Bay of 
Kachemak Bay. This is a long way from the 
Tongass National Forest. 

— Homer 

Dear Ned 

I found several reams of unused US 
Forest Service stationary while dumpster 
diving behind the local Freddie office. If 
anyone would like any of this letterhead for 
whatever purpose, send me a legal size SASE 
and I'll return some. My supply is finite 
(since I don't expect to find more), so this is 
a limited offer. 

— Colorado Springs EF!, 528-C North 
Tejon St., Colorado Springs, CO 80903 

Yo Ned! 

About those increment borers: It is 
important to clean the bores after each use 
so as not to spread disease from one tree to 
the next. This was a problem at one ecology 
study class in East Texas where Dutch Elm 
Disease has all but wiped out the population 
of elms. Simply dipping the borer in a bleach 
solution should do the trick. 

— Spike Calvin 

Dear Ned 

The most important part of th e sling- 
shot is the ammunition. Through four years 
of experience, I’vgfouild that the best over- 
all ammo is the marble. Marbles fly true and 
usually travel up to 200 yards. They are easy 
to obtain and are very inexpensive. 

With a few alterations, you can make a 
marble even more effective against targets. 

Put a small frying pan on the stove and 
heat it until it is very hot. Place a few marbles 
onto the heated pan and wait at least one 
minute. Fill a bowl with ice water. After the 
marbles are hot, carefully pour them into 
the water. They should crack. If they don't 
crack, heat them more before putting them 
in the water. The cracked marbles should 
continue to hold their shape without break- 
ing. When shot from a slingshot, the marble 
will shatter upon impact. You may find this 
effective for certain targets. Experiment 
with the amount of heating. 

— Ammo 

Dear Ned 

While "de-staking" road surveys, it 
might be helpful to re-locate the reference 
points (R.P. — see Ecodefense p. 60-62) 
rather than totally removing them. The 
resurvey crew may blow some valuable time 
trying for a resurvey based on bogus R.P. 
locations. 

— Chain Man 

Dear Ned 

Here are some ideas (some field tested) 
on "culvert" road work: 

V Plug culverts on newer roads that 
haven’t been fully compacted. These wash 
out more easily. 

V Plug culverts in road sections that 
have substantial fill on the outlet side. It is 
more difficult to repair these wash-outs. 

V Since round corrugated metal culvert 
pipe comes in 2” increments from 6" on up, 
it makes sense to use round stuff to plug 'em: 

* Volleyballs (@ 8"), soccerballs (@ 9") 



and basketballs (9"+) can be used to plug 8" 
to 12” culverts. Partially deflate the ball, 
shove it into the culvert inlet a short dis- 
tance, then "over-inflate" it in place with a 
small, portable, foot-operated tire pump 
(available at Sears with pressure gauge, 100 
psi maximum, for under S10). 

For 10" and 12" culverts, wrap the ball 
with absorbent material such as cotton 
toweling to make up the diameter differ- 
ence. Cover the ball with debris and rocks, 
but not past (outside) the pipe opening. All 
this stuff can be easily backpacked, and tire 
pumps and sports equipment are not un- 
usual items to have in your car or truck (the 
Freds are getting real snoopy these days). No 
fingerprints! 

A partially inflated tire innertube 
shoved in and pumped up to fill the voids 
might also work. It would be more flexible 
for various culvert sizes, but would require 
more pumping. 

Plastic 5 gallon buckets with lids are a 
common sight in dumps and along the 
roadways. They are about 12” in diameter at 
the top, and could be wedged into a 12" 
culvert, tapered end first, then filled with 
rocks and debris. The round black plastic 
planter buckets available in nurseries also 
come in 2" increments (12", 14", 16” . . .) and 
could be used in the same way. 

* Large culverts 16"+ can be plugged 
with sandbags, which are routinely used for 
bank stabilization and temporary road sign 
ballast. Pick up a few and put 'em in your car 
trunk or truck bed. The extra weight will 
give you better traction to get to those hard 
to reach culverts. Unless you're built like 
Hayduke, it’s not advisable to backpack 
sandbags. 

V The idea is to plug the culvert inside 
the inlet opening so the plugging is not 
visible to road maintenance crews peering 
down from the road while leaning on their 
shovels. 

— Road Worrier 

Dear Ned 

A modest suggestion on lock jamming: 

(a) Dip the end of a chrome-steel 1/16" 
drill bit into your tube of Liquid Metal as you 
near the lock. 

(b) Insert the bit into the key channel 
and ram it home with a quarter, then snap it 
off flush. 

(c) Repeat until you've exhausted the 
entire length of drill bit. 

If the door is really not to be open for 
business-as-usual, substitute a titanium bit 
for @ $2.49. A lock so equipped is not 
conveniently drilled, much less picked. 

— Ted Bundy, Vice-President for Envi- 
ronmental Operations, World Bank, 1818 H 
St. NW, Washington, DC (202)477-1234 

Dear Ned 

One way of dealing with the companies 
who persist in selling garments made of fur 
is to grab as many of their credit card appli- 
cations as possible when you're in their 
store. Across the form on the inside, write a 
message like "STOP SELLING FURS!" Then 
seal them and mail them. The company has 
to pay for postage on these business reply 
envelopes and it costs them between 35e 
and 65 c apiece depending on volume. Good 
targets are major department stores that sell 
furs. (American Express, by the way, put out 
a special fur catalog to its members.) This 
will work if enough of us do it! (I had a 
rubber stamp made with an anti-fur message 
and 1 stamp about 200 applications a night 
while I watch teevee. 

— Bless the Beasts 

Good idea. By the way, all of you business 
reply mail returners should know that the Post 
Office is bright enough to dump business reply 
mail envelopes taped to bricks, etc. 

— Ned 

Dear Ned 

A quick note oh the philosophical as- 
pects of monkeywrenching. There are 
people who argue that destruction of prop- 
erty is violence. I see destruction of living 
ecosystems as violence, and actions taken in 
the dark hours as accelerated recycling. It is 
important that those elements removed 
from Earth to build machines be returned. 
Accelerated recycling moves this process 


along. 

— Auntie Em 

Of course. A bulldozer is made out of iron 
ore, which comes from the Earth. By decommis- 
sioning a 'dozer, one is merely helping it find its 
true dharma nature. 

— Ned 

Dear Ned 

Let me tell you a modest success story 
on how a monkeywrencher can make a 
difference. Over the last two or three years 
I have been working to get a marginaliy- 
pro friable cattle operation out of a wonder- 
ful Sonoran desert valley. 

I worked mostly with the water supply 
and limited my activities to things that 
would cost the rancher the most and 
threaten my security the least. I plugged 
plastic pipe on numerous occasions, blew 
holes in metal pipe and stock tanks with the 
12 ga. during hunting season (what, doesn't 
everyone hunt quail with buckshot?), and 
did some fence cutting and road spiking. 
Unfortunately, the well is located near the 
ranch house and is a difficult target. A 
windmill was used to pump the water into a 
tank, then a generator-supplied electric 
pump sent the water out to distant tanks 
over 1 - 2 miles of pipe. Only once did 1 pay 
a visit to the pumps. Even though I was sure 
no one was home, I realize in hindsight that 
this was a stupid risk. 

Because I have no desire to get shot, I 
tried to remain very unpredictable in my 
activities. Attacks took place only about 4 - 
5 times per year at random intervals and 
occurred both day and night. I varied my 
techniques and did not do the same thing 
twice in a row. 

The bottom line is that it appears to 
have worked. The cattle operation has 
pulled out. Subtle conversation with a local 
BLM employee revealed that the operators 
were just not making enough money to keep 
going. For the first time in memory, this 
10,000 + acre valley isn’t being overgrazed. I 
know someone’s cattle will be back someday 
in the future — but so will I. 

— Kangaroo Rat 

Dear Ned 

I don't know how big your arms are, but 
it's damned hard to saw up a lot of road 
spikes from rebar with a hand hacksaw. Any 
building supply store will sell "metal cutting 
blades" (Vermont American Brand @ S3.65 
ea.) that are made to go in circular power 
saws instead of the regular wood cutting 
blade. One metal cutting blade will cut quite 
a bit of rebar in a short period of time. 
Dispose of the metal dust that will accumu- 
late from repeated cuts. Wear eye protec- 
tion. 

— General Contractor 

Dear Ned 

The use of codes can be important to 
monkeywrenchers. 1 highly recommend as 
a source book one published in 1967 by 
MacMillan: The Code Breakers by David 
Kahn. It's available in many libraries or from 
inter library loan. 

. — Jim 

Dear Ned 

Ceramic pins are hard to find. I wonder 
if it is legal to commercially produce and sell 
such useful items to enthusiasts who lack 
the means to make their own supply. 

— Jessie Larkspur 

Dear Jessie 

Funny you should mention that. We're 
currently considering acting as the distributor 
for such items (for use as knick-knacks only). 
Watch this column. 

Dear Ned 

With monkeywrenching on the in- 
crease, so are death threats to folks like us. It 
may be wise to take a few defensive measures 
while out in the field. 

A flak vest (body armor) is a good in- 
vestment but beware of cheap ones like 
military surplus which afford very little 
protection. A high price (S300 or so) is 
common for good ones. The most likely 
weapon you will encounter is a .357 mag- 
num. Be sure your vest will do the job 
continued on page 36 
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Back Issues of the Earth First! Journal 


Order back issues from EF!, POB 2358, 

Lewiston, ME 04241 for $2 apiece 

($1 apiece for 5 or more different issues). 

YULE December 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth Firstl 
Road Show, Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas, EFI Preserve 
System, many early photos of Earth Firstl 
EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mardie Murie 
Interview, Canyonlands Nuke Dump, EFI meeting in Eugene. 
UTHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little Granite Creek, 
Moab Roads a BLM WSA, Chim Blea on Babies, Dinkey Creek 
& McKinley Sequoias, What To Do As An EFIer, Caribou in 
Maine. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald Mt Blockade, 
GO Road, Howie Wolke on Moderation, EFI Wyoming Wilder- 
ness Proposal, Canyonlands Nuke Dump, Maze Tar Sands, 
EF! Smashes Earth Lastl, Ned Ludd on Helicopters, CA Desert 
Sellout by BLM, Otter G’Zell on Whales, Mama Rue on Beltane, 
Review of Reenchantment of the World, John Seed on Austra- 
lia Rainforest Direct Action, Bigfoot Interview. 

UTHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilderness War in 
Oregon, Bald Mt Blockaders' Personal Accounts. Mama Rue 
on Summer Solstice, EFI Wilderness Preserve System and 
Map, Head of Joaquin on Utah, EFI Glen Canyon Demonstra- 
tion, Franklin River Victory in Australia, Ned Ludd on Radios. 
GO Road Stopped, Reform of the Forest Service, Ed Abbey on 
Conscience of the Conqueror. 

BRIGID February 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon RARE II 
Suit, EFI Idaho Wilderness Proposal. Tuolumne, Forest Serv- 
ice Arrogance, Ned Ludd on Smoke Bombs, Head of Joaquin 
on Trapping, Coors in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) Burger King 
Protest, Shipwrecked Environmentalism. Solomon Island 
Rainforest Action, Bald Mt Road Crumbles, Southern Utah Wil- 
derness, Dave Brower/Muir's Disciple by Bill Devall, Ned Ludd 
on Tree Spiking & No Evidence, Mama Rue on Enlightenment. 
1984 Road Show, Buried Daintree Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1,1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet Mts Grizzlies 
& Mining. Forest Service Appeals Form, Wolke on the Role of 
EFI, EFI Owyhee Wilderness Proposal (ID, OR, & NV), Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies, Middle Santiam, CO Recreation Dollars, EFI 
AZ Wilderness Proposal, Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated, Bolt 
Weevils, Devall on the Australian Environmental Movement, 
Ned Ludd on Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles, Deep Ecol- 
ogy & Reproduction, Save the Tuolumne Rally. 

UTHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle Santiam 
Blockade, Chim Blea on the Big Outside. Cabinet Mts & Grizzly, 
Coors in Shenandoah, Saguaro National Monument Mine, 
Murder on Key Largo, Burger King Demonstrations. Daintree 
Rainforest, Ned Ludd on Rising & Falling Birds, EFI Protests 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump, Sterile Forest Review, Basic Prin- 
ciples of Deep Ecology. Sinkyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH August 1 , 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) Middle 
Santiam Blockade, EFI Occupies Montana Senator's Office, 
North American Bioregional Congress. Round River Rendez- 
vous, Montana on Civil Disobedience, Petroleum Conflicts with 
Wilderness Analyzed, Everything You Ever Wanted To Know 
About the Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat. Sacred Cows, Fore- 
man on Professionalism, Hunting the Wild Life, Devall and Ses- 
sions on the Books of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1984 Vol. V, No. I) EFI Occupies 
Oregon Regional Forester's Office, Hardesty Avengers Spike 
Trees, Old Growth Rally, “What Do You Expect To Accom- 
plish?", Cop Raid on Bald Mt, Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest, 
Down (With) the Amazon. Green Politics, Eltbusters, Roxby 
Downs in Australia, Wilderness — the Global Connection, Ned 
Ludd on Water & Machines, Forest Service Appeal Form, 
Everything You Ever Wanted To Know About The Forest 
Service Part 2 by Bobcat, Direct Action by Devall & Sessions. 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste, Beyond Sacred Cows, Stiles 
in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE December 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wilderness 
Logged, 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE II Areas. Bridger-Teton 
Forest Supervisor, Alaska: Kadashan Denali & Johnny Sage- 
brush, Middle Santiam Trials, Japan Grizzly, German Nuke 
Dump. Chipko. Solomon Islands Rainforest, Daintree Rain- 
forest Buried Protest, Environmental Professionalism Discus- 
sion, 1984: Wilderness Boom or Bust?, A National Range 
Service, Non-Game, Devall on Whither Environmentalism?, 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology, Hardesty Mt Tree Spiking. 
Ed Abbey on Ecodefense. 

BRIGID February 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Meares Island, 
Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic Overflights), Mission 
Symposium, FS Employment Tyranny. National Park Mining, 
Florida Panther, Shooting Wolves from Air, Cathedral Forest 
Petition, North Kalmiopsis, Criticizing the Environmental Move- 
ment, End of the Yellowstone Grizzly?, In Defense of Western 
Civilization, Stop Planting Trout, Ned Ludd on Bigfoot. 
EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) Rocky Mtn Gas 
Drilling, EFI Gives DOE Nuke Waste, Montana Wilderness 
Demos, Yellowstone Grizzly Management. Texas Demo, Rain- 
forest Report, Swedish River. Wayne NF. Southern Utah, King 
Range, Arctic NWR Desecrated, Joseph Canyon, John Day 
Mining, Great Exchange, Add Rain, In Defense of Humor, 
Wolke on Hunting, Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles, Biocen- 
trism of Western Civilization, Ned Ludd on Advanced Billboar- 
ding. 

BELTANE May 1 , 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone's Water- 
gate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilderness, 
Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, Welfare 
Ranchers, Great Exchange. Welcome to Earth Firstl. Critters 
Protest Bighorn NF Plan. RNR Management, Beaverhead NF, 
Pine Beetles. African Parks Poisoned, Real Environmental 
Professionalism, Dark Side of Wilderness, Review of Frag- 
mented Forest. 

UTHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No.Vl) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF I Guide to NF 
Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham Observatory, 
Jarbtdge Elk. Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon Mine, Rainforest 
Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike Frome on Fat Cat 
Conservationists, Reviews: Meeting the Expectations of the 
Land, In the Rainforest, Strategic Monkeywrenching, Ad- 
vanced Tree Spiking, Tyrone (Wl) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1 , 1985 (Vol.V, No. VII) Battle for 
Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Overview, 
Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill, Swan Range Moto- 
cross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellowstone, Wash- 
ington Rendezvous. Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, Mogollon 
Rim Logging. Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, '85 RRR, Dream- 
ing Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spiking & Moral Maturity. 
Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke 
Busted, Fire Stops Logging, Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve 
Lapping Compound, Lone Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: 
Emerald Forest, Green Politics, Chuang Tzu, Intemtl Envir. 
Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VIII) Arizona EFI 
(Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & Helicopters, 
Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilderness Logging, 
Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilderness, France Sinks 
Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing Tree-Hugger, Utah 
BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, Stikine River, Florida Wil- 
derness Recovery, Eastern Forest Preserves, Natives & Natu- 
ral Peoples, Ecological Decay/Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: 
Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf on Country Music, Reviews: Who 
Speaks for Wolf, Seeing Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natural 
Alien. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol. VI, No.ll) Highjacking of FOE. 
Colorado EFI. Texas EFI, EFI in Southern California, Bay Area 
EFI, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay Damn), Sinkyone, 
Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS Watt, Japan, British Co- 
lumbia Wilderness Logging, Thinking Like a Rainforest. Big 
Mountain Relocation, Australia Update, International Rain- 
forest Conference, Blade Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trap- 
ping, Wolves & Moose in Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wil- 
derness, Montana Sellout, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on 
Indian Music, Reviews: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, 
Declaration of a Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting 
Myth, Parable of the Tribes reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting the Ton- 
gass, Dian Fossey, CO EFI, '86 RRR, Gallatin NF, Oregon 
Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, Hall Creek 
Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EFI Acid Rain, Texas 
Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in India. South Moresby, 
World Rainforest Report #5. Foreman on Cowboys, Stoddard 
on Death. Feb. Pagan Festivals, Wuerthner on Forest Fire, 
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Technology & Mountain Thinking, Spiking Refinements, Lone 
Wolf Circles on Gary Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, 
Reviews: Books on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 
Yellowstone Supt: "Shove ltl“; Fishing Bridge Suit; Montana 
Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; Nat’l Old Growth Campaign; 
Hells Canyon; Tahoe NF Plan; Taxes & Forest Destruction; Hi- 
erarchy & Grassroots in Sierra Club; Suwannee River; 
Snoqualmie River; Texas Pipeline; Cheyenne Bottoms; Re- 
storing Salmon Streams; Howling Wilderness?; Gourd of 
Ashes; Desertification & Plant Genetic Resources; Wagon 
Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; Public Interest Law Lia- 
bility; Lone Wolf Circles on Folk M usic; BC Rejects Native Man- 
agement; Reviews: Sacred Paw, Gifting Birds. Restoring the 
Earth, State of the World 1985, The Earth Speaks, Language 
of the Birds, Mad Max & Streetwise, Fire From the Mountain ; 
Ned Ludd: Radios, Mountain Bikes; Legend of Tiny Tonka; 
Desert Rivers; Notes from Ultima Thule. 

UTHA June 21, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VI) Idaho Compromise; 
World Bank Demos Set; 4 Arrested in Texas; Internat'l Law & 
Monkeywrenching; Fishing Bridge Protest; Grand Canyon 
Aircraft; Stanislaus NF Protest; Long Island (WA) Cedars; 
Massachusetts EFI; Florida Panther; AZ & CO Acid Rain 
Actions; Mt. Graham Demo; Millennium Grove Update; North 
Kalmiopsis; Restoring Colorado Wilderness; Green Conf. 
Mired in Anthropocentrism; World Rainforest Report #6; Ha- 
waiian Native Rights; Chicken of the Desert; Diversity?; Lone 
Wolf Circles on Katie Lee and Cecelia Ostrow; Chim Blea on 
Deep Ecology vs. Animal Rights; Wilderness Restoration in 
Appalachians; Animal Thinking; Reviews of Promised Land, 
Vegetation Changes on Western Rangelands] Devall reviews 
new books on Muir; The Future Of Monkeywrenching. 
MABON September 23, 1 986 (Vol. VI, No. VIII) Sea Shepherd 
in Faroes; Wyoming Oil Protest; Mining Threatens Wilderness 
System; Alberta Kills Griz; Sheep Kill Grizzlies; Boating in Yel- 
lowstone; Exxon in Northwoods; Wenatchee NF Protest; EFI 
Spills Uraniumat Grand Canyon; EFI Foundation; Ohio Wilder- 
ness Recovery; NABC II; Virginia Wilderness; John Zaelit In 
Memorium; World Rainforest Report #8; Los Padres NF Wilder- 
ness; Nukes in Bavaria; Cows in Capitol Reef NP; Wolves 
Return to Montana; Sustainable Agriculture?; Noss on Wilder- 
ness Recovery; Holistic Range Management; Lone Wolf 
Circles reviews Kate Wolf, Bill Oliver. Greg Keeler, and Night- 
cap cassettes; Review of Gary Lawless poetry; Ask Ned Ludd; 
Deep Ecology name. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1986 (Vol. VII, No. I) World Bank 
Protests, Four Notch Godzilla, EFI NM BLM Wilderness Pro- 
posal. Kaibab NF, Grand Canyon Uranium, Mt. Graham 
Scopes, New England Rendezvous. California Rendezvous, 
Technology Free Zones, Inyo Ski Area, Wetlands, Yellowstone 
Griz March, Fishing Bridge, Biodiversity Forum, WA EFI, 
Controlled Burning, Technology & Mortality, Shays Rebellion, 
Predator Control, Mike Frome on Denali. Grey Seals, Gaia 
Meditations, Devall on "Environmental Agenda for Future," Zu 
Zaz's Close Shave, LWC on Poetry, Nukes in Scotland, Ja- 
pan's Bird Islands, Reviews of Working the Woods Working the 
Sea, Glint at the Kindling, Dwellers in the Land, Killing the 
Hidden Waters, Conserving Biological Diversity in NFs. 
EOSTAR March 20, 1987 (Vol. VH, No. IV) Kalmiopsis, Grand 
Canyon Denver Action, Bugis Cargis, Douglas Smelter Closed, 
Wolves : BC-NM-WI, Montana Wilderness, California Mountain 
Lions, Mt. Diablo Grazing, LA EFI, French Nuke Olympics, 
Phuket Riot, EFI at Nevada Test Site. Midgetman, EFI Founda- 
tion, Egin-Hamer Road (ID), Merrimack River, Two Forks 
Damn. Clearwater NF, Wilderness for Old & Young, Montana 
Wilderness Vision, Ron Coronado on Iceland, Watson Replies 
to Roselle, Virginia Wilderness. MWA Wimps, Forest Service 
Lies, Stoddard in Africa, Overpopulation & Sourdough, Fore- 
man on Vision Passion Courage, Overpopulation & Industrial- 
ism. Genetic Engineering. Secret Life of Muir. Lone Wolf Circles 
on Dakota Sid & Lounge Lizards, Anarchy is Baggage. Reviews 
of Realms of Beauty, On Seeing Nature. Muir Among the Ani- 
mals, Wolf of Shadows. Nature’s Unruly Mob, Uncertainty on a 
Himalyan Scale. The Plumed Serpent. 

BELTANE May 1 , 1987 (Vol. VII, No. V) Grand Canyon 
Uranium, Kalmiopsis Action, White Mt NF Smog, CA Mountain 
Lions, Mt. Graham, M AXXAM, Quebec Hydro, Whopper Stop- 
per, Florida Stinkholes, Seal Slaughter, Japanese Pirate 
Whaling. Arctic NWR, Tongass NF, Six Rivers NF, Coca Cola 
in Belize, WRR #9, Wuerthner on Alaskan Natives, End of 
American Wilderness, Appalachian Mts Wilderness Vision, Is 
Deep Ecology Deep Enough?, Third Wave Environmentalism, 
Population & AIDS. 

UTHA June 21, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VI) M AXXAM Protests, 
Strawberry Liberation Front. Washington EFI Update, Kalmiop- 
sis Actions, Two Forks Damn (CO), Last Condor, Santa Rosa 
Sewage, Mountain Lions: CA-NM-AZ, Griz & ORVs, Burr Trail, 
Mt. Graham Red Squirrel. Appalachian Rendezvous, Council 
of All Beings. Penan, North Pacific Driftnets, Whopper Stopper, 
California Desert EFI Proposal, Grand Canyon Uranium Map, 
SW Lobo, Dark Side of Wolf Return, Animas Mts (NM), Indian 


Ned Ludd . . . 

continued from page 35 
against this round. Some states restrict the 
purchase and use of such devices to law 
enforcement officers, so you may have to 
buy yours in a different state. 

Another thing to look for is a good set 
of military jump boots. These boots typi- 
cally have flat bottoms with no tread and are 
somewhat less conspicuous than socks 
pulled over your tennis shoes. A piece of 
duct tape on the bottom of the boots will 
also cover up any distinguishing marks. 

In choosing clothing it may be to your 
advantage not to wear your hot pink Patago- 
nias out on a mission. Military attire known 
as BDUs (Battle Dress Uniform) may be in 
order. Stay clear of commercial camos since 
they are not nearly as good as military ones. 
Get the right pattern for the area in which 
you'll be working: Woodland for hardwood 
and dense softwood forests; Desert for des- 
ert, prairie, low density forest and open 
country; Jungle (or Tigerstripe) for ex- 
tremely dense forests, rainforests, and 
marshland. 

You should always wash BDUs with 
care and never iron them as this will make you 
highly reflective to infrared energy, which is used 
in conjunction with night vision equipment, and 
defeat the purpose of wearing camouflage! 

While shopping for such things in an 
Army surplus store keep an eye out for mili- 
tary manuals. These books cover every topic 
from how to hang up flags to survival, eva- 
sion, resistance and escape. 

— Ho Chi Mihn Trail Committee 


Monkeywrenching News 
From Around the World 

Ecoteurs Create Toxic Hoax — New 
York State Department of Transportation 
workers near Angelica, NY, recently discov- 
ered several 55 gallon drums on the median 


Rainforest Park in Panama, Deer & Wolves. Wolverines, 
Bones, Greens-Deep Ecology-Animal Rights, Mark Hatfield 
Exposed, Gary Snyder: Alaska, Lone Wolf Circles on Women's 
Poetry, Nagasaki on Spiking, Potato Liberation, Chim Blea 
Reviews "The Mission," Reviews of Idaho Mountain Ranges. 
State of the World, Birds of Prey, Beaches Are Moving, Bombs 
in Backyard, Cadillac Desert. 

LUGHNASADH August 1 , 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VII) Grand 
Canyon Uranium, Kalmiopsis Shutdown, Bruce Boccard, Elk 
Mt (NM), Yellowstone Griz. Biotech in Wisconsin, Elwha 
Damns (WA). Arches NP Burning, EFI Biodiversity Project, 
Seed Road Show, Michigan UP Wilderness, Prescott NF, 
MAXXAM Redwoods, 87 RRR. WRR #10, Wuerthner on Eco- 
logical Indian, Foreman on Bioregionalism, Chim Blea on 
Spirituality, Conservation Spectrum, Junk Mail, Religion of 
Science, Devall on Primal People & Deep Ecology, Species & 
Standing. Bearshit Poetry, Lone Wolf Circles on Orca Music 
and Paul Winter, DH Lawrence & Deep Ecology, Reviews of 
Eyes of Fire, Earth Dreams. 

MABON September 23, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VIII) Redwood 
Tree Climbers, Washington Old Growth, Elwha Damn Crack, 
Washington Griz Road Closures, San Bruno Action, MAXXAM 
Sues. Drittnetters Flee Sea Shepherd, Kalmiopsis Kangaroo 
Court, Return of the Wolf, Elk Mt, Aerojet Land Swap, Maasai, 
Wolf at the Door (short story). Free Our Public Lands!, Grazing 
Action. Anarchists vs. Schmookler, George Sessions on The 
New Age, Gary Snyder on Reinhabitation, Prioritize Letter 
Writing, Drawing the Line According to Wilderness, LWC re- 
views Jeff Poniewaz & Walkin' Jim Stoltz, Reviews of Rise of 
Urbanization, Green Alternative, Utah Wildlands, Voices From 
Wollaston Lake. Altars Of Unhewn Stone, The Wolves Of 
Heaven. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1987 (Vol. VIII, No. I) Hodel At Hetch 
Hetchy, Texas Freddie Gestapo, Four Notch, Rogue Griz 
Sanctuary, Helicopter Buzzes Grizzlies, Black Bear in S. Appa- 
lachians. World Bank Blockade, World Wilderness Confer- 
ence, Alpine Lakes Mining, Lou Gold Escapes Bald Mt. Yellow- 
stone Wolves, CA Lions, Siskiyou NF Plan, Virginia FS Demo, 
Mt Diablo Cows, Woodpeckers Rebellion Pow Wow, Tarzan & 
Jane in Redwoods. Alien-Nation, Whither EFI?, Taking Up 
Bookchin's Challenge, Chim Blea on “Why The Venom?," 
Foreman on Sanctuary, World Rainforest Report #1 1 . Reviews 
of Conservation Biology. Desert Smells Like Rain, Arctic 
Dreams, Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, North Woods Pre- 
serve, Boundary Marking. Folky Bear, Lone Wolf Reviews 
Keeler/Lyons/Cherney, Streeter on Leopold. 

YULE December 22, 1987 (Vol. VIII, No. II) Malaysia Crack- 
down, Fishing Bridge EIS, National Day of Protest Against FS, 
Letters Re: "Whither EFI?," BLM vs. Pygmy Forest, Box-Death 
Hollow Drilling, Mexican Wolf Re-intro Killed, Wolf Actions. 
Yellowstone Wolves, Icelanders Oppose Whaling, Grand 
Canyon Uranium, Mt. Graham Sellout, Elk Mt (NM), AZ Welfare 
Rancher Protest, NM BLM Wilderness. AIDS & Gaia, Miss Ann 
Thropy to Alien-Nation, Devall on "Deep Ecology and Its Crit- 
ics," EFI Tabloid, Review of Tierra Primera, Judge Blasts 
MAXXAM, Court Spares CA Cougars, Lone Wolf Reviews 
Mokai/Wells, Ned Ludd on “Safe Typing of Communiques." 
BRIGID February 2, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. Ill) Stop the Forest 
Service by Howie Wolke, Barstow-Vegas Race Sabotaged, 
David Gaines RIP, Dinkey Creek, Challenging CA Timber 
Harvest Plans. Montana Wilderness Association Sell-out, 
Alaska Parks Wilderness, Hydra ORV Race (CO), Kalmiopsis 
Fire, Spanish Waste Dump, Ocean Garbage, Oldman River 
Dam, Wackersdorf, FS Attack on Gila NF (NM), EFI AZ BLM 
Wilderness Proposal, Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, White Mt 
NF Plan (NH). Randall O'Toole on "Reforming the Forest 
Service," Lone Wolf Reviews Amerindian Music, Deep Ecology 
& Magic, Natural Areas Conference, Wilderness Recovery, 
Technology & the Rumford Effect, Reason & Time, Behavior- 
ism & Environmentalism, Reviews of Robinson Jeffers, Byrd 
Baylor. Kingdom in the Country, Environmental Effects of 
ORVs, Ley Hunter, Monarch Butterfly, Pagans for Peace, New 
Catalyst, Katuah, Edward Abbey and Wendell Berry. Ned Ludd 
on Spiking Paper Pulp/Water Pipelines/Advanced Road Spik- 
ing, EFI From a European Perspective. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. IV) Forest Service 
Primer by Howie Wolke, BC Wolf Kill Protests, Roselle Sen- 
tenced, Fish Town Woods, Salvage Logging in N. Kalmiopsis. 
Dolphin Slaughter, Sea Shepherds Return to Iceland, EFI 
Activists Conference, Stumps Suckl, Gallatin Forest Plan 
Appealed, Animal Damage Control Program, Byrd Baylor on 
ADC, Realm of the Bog Lemming, Alaska Land Grab, EFI CA 
Redwood Wilderness, Reviews of The Whale War. The Natu- 
ral Alien: Humankind and Environment, Wilderness and the 
American Mind. Sabbaths, Diet For A New America. Of Wolves 
And Men, Notes From Nee-Beel-Ha, Greek Language Prob- 
lem, Ned Ludd on anti-spiking legislation/balloons threaten 
powerlines/butyric acid/healthy tree spiking. 

BELTANE May 1, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. V) Jaguar (El Tigre) in the 
Southwest, Undeveloped Land In New England For Sale, 
Atlantic Salmon, Quebec Ski Area, Idaho Wilderness Bill, 


of Interstate 17. Initial plans had the workers 
merely moving the drums, marked as con- 
taining nuclear waste, to the local dump, but 
the arrival of a local member of the media 
(after being tipped off) insured that the 
drums would be handled in a safer, more 
procedural manner. State police and state 
and local health departments were called in,, 
as was a Hazardous Materials Response Team 
from Buffalo. 

The drums were found to be harmless 
but dramatized what can happen during 
transportation of toxic wastes. The prank 
was blamed on monkeywrenchers trying to 
publicize an upcoming community meeting 
concerning a proposed low level nuclear 
waste dump. 

The stunt apparently worked. Later 
that day the small community of Belfast 
hosted over 3000 people for the meeting. 
New York is trying to solve the problem of 
what to do with low level nuclear waste. So 
far the suggestions are the usual — find a 
rural community willing to take the junk, 
and truck it there. 

An EF! mole working in a state agency 
reports employees were quite taken with this 
monkeywrenching. They found it thought- 
provoking and amusing, and it made them 
realize all the bullshit they will have to go 
through if an accident really does happen. 

Utah Gold Mine Wrenched — Last 
September, all of the equipment associated 
with a controversial placer gold mining 
operation in the Henry Mountains near 
Hanksville, Utah, was sabotaged, according 
to the miner, Darys Ekker, writing in the 
Garfield County News this January. Ekker 
claims $175,000 worth of damage was done 
to his operation by the perpetrators, who 
poured a grinding compound into the oil 
reservoirs of all of his equipment, including 
a large generator, loader, compressor, haul- 
ing equipment, D-6 Cat and even a "small 
chain saw used for cutting firewood." 


Roselle on Deep Ecxjlogy & the New Civil Rights Movement, 
Nerthus - Paganism, Logger's Diary, John Muir Another 
Edison, Review of Fear At Work, Conservation Biology and the 
Greater North Cascades Ecosystem, Ned Ludd on wolf poster/ 
lock jamming/cow poisoning. Neanderthal Gene, Restoring the 
Earth Conference, Nevada Wilderness Bill, Springtime in the 
West Fork. 

UTHA June 21 , 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. VI) Day of Outrage Shakes 
Forest Service, Great Basin National Park, Sea Shepherd 
Samurais, G-0 Road decision, MAXXAM Battles, Environ- 
mental Sabotage in Western Europe, Flat-spired Three- 
toothed Land Snail, Darter Diversity in Peril, River of No Return 
for Salmon?, responses to Reforming the Forest Service, 
Reviews of Jim Harrison. Public Lands Council Newsletter, 
Methods for Evaluating Riparian Habitats, Incident at Hawk's 
Hill, A Wilderness Original. Minding the Earth, Foreman on 
Growth in EFI, Canyon Wingbeats, Ghost of Matthew Kidder, 
Lone Wolf on Tribal Voice, Ned Ludd on radio communications/ 
strategic monkeywrenching. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. VII) Okanogan 
NF Demonstration, Threatened Snail Protected, Wolf Cam- 
paign on 3 Fronts, Mt. Graham, Salmon Revival Runs the Con- 
necticut River. Ecological Preserves for Central Appalachians, 
Conservation Biology in Florida, Sierra Club and Grazing, 
Bighorns Menaced by Sheep, NACE vs. Kerr-McGee, RRR 
photos, Critical Mythology of Civilization, Replace Mythology 
With Ecology, Thank God for the Carnage, Virgin Islands, Wait- 
ing for the Ice Age, Revise the Big Open, Ecoavengers - A 
Mediterranean Cruise, Wilderness Music, Lone Woif reviews 
American Falls, Reviews of Robert Service. Survival of Civiliza- 
tion, Words From the Land, Amazon, Ned Ludd on military 
targets/slow elk/plugging culverts. 

MABON September 22, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. VIII) Kalmiopsis 
Tree-Sitters Targeted, TX EFI Fights for Vireos and Bugs, Mt. 
Graham, Tuna Industry Lies Refuted, Endangered Snakes - 
From theGardento the Roundup, Mexican Biosphere Reserve, 
Timber Management Is Not Wildlife Management. Ranchers 
and 3 Refuges. Fruitless Past of Allan Savory. Burning, Looking 
for Land, EFI Proposes Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem Pre- 
serve, Stockman, The Last Detail, Lone Wolf on Animas Rock, 
Reviews of Simple in Means, Rich in Ends, Thinking Like A 
Mountain, Earth Firstl, Villy Sadness, Gaia: An Atlas of Planet 
Management. Solace of Open Spaces, Ned Ludd on spiking/ 
heavy equipment/culverts/footprints/butyraldehyde. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1988 (Vol. IX, No. I) TX Cavebugs 
Saved, Mt. Graham Loses in Congress, CA Rendezvous, 
Kalmiopsis actions, Midwest Headwaters EFI, B.C. Wilder- 
ness. Snake Campaign. Northwest Forestry & Old Growth, 
Global Warming Shrinks Biodiversity, Scientists Dig Into Bio- 
diversity, 3rd Bioregional Congress, Local Group Newsletters, 
Steps to Protect Public Lands, Restoring Earth Kinship. Bion- 
omics of Tree Planting, Out of Weakness, On Becoming Homo 
Ludens, Falling Leaves, Reviews of Sacred Land Sacred Sex, 
To Govern Evolution. Big Sky Fair Land, Mountains Without 
Handrails. Battle for the Wilderness, Ancient Science of Geo- 
mancy. Deadly Defense, Economics As If The Earth Really 
Mattered, Endangered Rivers. 

YULE December 21 , 1988 (Vol. IX, No.ll) Triple Victory in CA. 
FL EFI Saves Paynes Prairie, Yellowstone: Out of the Ashes, 
Sapphire Six Fined $25,000, Wolf Update, WIPP: Pandora's 
Box. Park Service Plans Doormat To Denali, Wildlife in France, 
CA's White Mtns, Reweaving Web of Life, Chestnuts, Corpo- 
rate Takeover of Friends of the Earth. Monkeywrenching Main- 
stream Education, Off the Cowl, Wheeled Bane of Nature, How 
Far Should We Go?. Growth and EFI, Reviews of A.B. Guthrie, 
Alston Chase, Ambient Music, Ages of Gaia, One Life At A 
Time. Please. A Place For The Winter. Last Stand of the Red 
Spruce. Trbes, Circle of Time, Coyote & the Monkeywrench. 
BRIGID February 2, 1989 (Vol. IX, No. II!) CO EFI Fights 
Welfare Ranching, National Livestock Refuge System, Alaska: 
Keep It Wild!, Real Destruction of Yellowstong, Traditional 
Asian Medicine, New Guinea Nature Reserve System, 
Flathead Forest Roads Inventory, Perceptual Implications of 
Gaia, Challenge to Environmental Education, Earth First - 
Space Second. LaChappelle on Play, Reviews of Redesigned 
Forest. Victory Without War, Owning It All, Shandoka, Permac- 
ulture: A Design Manual. Fool's Progress, Cassandra Confer- 
ence, Diet For A New America, Secrets of the Old Growth For- 
est, Ned Ludd on tree spiking, culverts, & signs. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1989 (Vol. IX, No. IV) Race for Northeast 
Timberlands, Timber Sale Threatens RNR Wilderness, FL 
National Forests, Wild Rockies EFI Demands Equal Rights for 
All Species, Log Exports Demo. FS Appeals Process, Colorado 
on the Edge, Kararao: A Dam Called War, Coca Cola in Belize, 
Wolf Update, Mind in the Biosphere, Reports from DAF, RAT, 
and EFIF, Antarctic Future. The Cull. Sapiens & Sourdough, 
LaChapelle in Defense of Men, Reviews of Earth Goddess 
music. Audubon Wildlife Report 1988/89, Quiet Crisis & The 
Next Generation, Animal Thinking, Biological Diversity, Ned 
Ludd on anti-spiking legislation. 


US Telecommunication Vulnerable? 
— The chairman of a telecommunications 
committee for the National Academy of 
Sciences, John McDonald, told a US Senate 
hearing on February 7 that public telecom- 
munications networks are vulnerable to 
serious disruption from sabotage. He said 
that "a few well-placed hand grenades 
would crash major portions of the domestic 
long-distance networks." The threat is high 
because the development of fiber optics and 
other technologies foster heavy concentra- 
tions of equipment and data. A government 
official pooh-poohed the possibility as 
"highly unlikely." 

Freddies Threaten New Hampshire 
Activist — A New Hampshire forest inspec- 
tor recently warned a local conservationist 
that he might end up under a skidder tire if 
he continued to associate with Earth 
Firstlers. 

White Mountain NF Sweats Ski Area 
Bomb Threat — Mike Hathaway, Supervisor 
of New Hampshire's White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest, reported threats to the expan- 
sion of the Loon Mountain Ski Area in a 
February 13 meeting with local officials. The 
S27 million expansion of the already huge 
ski area has provoked extreme controversy, 
including two phoned-in bomb threats 
from the "Mother Earth Group," the Super- 
visor claimed. He also said that Earth First! 
had hung banners on highway bridges 
against the ski area expansion. 

Ecodefenders Hit Kitt. Just before going to 
press, word came to us from a reporter that 
two powerline poles had been cut down the 
night before, knocking out power to Steward 
Observatory's astronomical complex atop 
Kitt Peak in southern Arizona. A person had 
called the reporter, claiming responsibility 
in the name of "Scope Busters," and saying 
that it was a warning against construction of 
telescopes on Mt. Graham. 




Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 

The hardcover price of books makes many of them out of reach for the typical low-income Earth 
Firs tier. Whenever possible, we look for inexpensive, softcover editions of the books we offer. I'm 
happy to report that three of my favorite books, previously available only in expensive hardcover 
editions, are now available in softcover — Rivers of Empire, Quaternary Extinctions, and 
Plagues and Peoples. These are all excellent books and I highly recommend them. 

We have dropped some of our previous selections to make room for new titles. Because of the large 
number of new titles this issue, I'll keep this short so I have room to introduce our new books. Again, 
asterisked books in our Backlist of Titles will be dropped when supplies are exhausted. Buy them now 
as they will not be offered in the future. 

All prices below are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. 
Good reading! 

NEW BOOKS 

PLAGUES AND PEOPLES 

By William H. McNeill. This book, originally published in 1 976, and by one of America's most 
distinguished historians, helped launch the current trend of ecological histories. His 
revolutionary thesis is that one of the major actors on the stage of history has been epidemic 
disease and, in fact, only disease can account for such events as the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez. Moreover, McNeill undertakes a historical and ecological analysis of the role of macro- 
and micro-parasites in human society. Paperback, 291 pages, index, footnotes, appendix. $8. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS 
A Prehistoric Revolution 

Edited by Paul Martin and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 years ago, dozens 
of genera of large mammals and birds became extinct. In this impressive anthology, 38 
scientific papers analyze whether climatic change or overhunting by humans caused the 
demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave bear, cave lion, giant beaver and others in 
North & South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia and Madagascar. This is a book of crucial 
importance in understanding the impact of our species on the rest of nature. Paperback, 
index, footnotes, references, 892 pages. $37.50. 

RIVERS OF EMPIRE 

Water, Aridity & The Growth of The American West 

By Donald Worster. Although this excellent history by Worster (author of Dust Bowl and 
other ecological histories) covers the same events and personalities as Marc Reisner's Cadillac 
Desert, it goes beyond it in placing the history of water "development" in the arid West in the 
context of a theory of history — that of "hydraulic civilization." Worster clearly believes that 
hydraulic civilizations are societies built on sand. A comment near the end gives a good 
indication of how biocentric this book is: groups as diverse as the Papago Indians and the Chinese 
Taoists seem to have met that requirement [learning to think like a river], and there is much we can 
ieam from them. Index, footnotes, paperback. $14.50. 

SECRETS OF THE OLD GROWTH FOREST 

By David Kelly with photographs by Gary Braasch. Unlike many beautiful "coffee table" books 
of outdoor photograhy, this one is as important for its text as for its photos. Kelly masterfully 
surveys the current state of knowledge about the endangered old growth forest of the Pacific 
Northwest and makes a winning case for its preservation. Gary Braasch's color photographs 
are not just hauntingly lovely, they capture the intricate relationships of the old growth 
community. A must for forest activists. Reviewed in EF!, Brigid '89. Bibliography, 99 pages, 
oversized hardcover. $32. 

RESPECT FOR NATURE ^‘P/rq 

~ — -A-Theory ©fhnvrroTtTrrenfarEthics ft l O 

By Paul W. T aylor. Can an argument for biocentrism and the intrinsic worth of all living 
beings be painstakingly and rationally developed within the context of western philosophy? 
Dr. Taylor, Professor of Philosophy at Brooklyn College, has done it. Although this work is 
not easy reading, and his argument is somewhat abstract, this is an important book for those 
interested in arguing for biocentrism. I personally do not agree with Taylor's view, which is 
based on ethical relationships with individuals (1 keep company with Aldo Leopold's holistic 
community approach), but I applaud Taylor for a fine contribution to the biocentric cause. 
Index, bibliography, footnotes, 329 pages. Paperback. 514. 


YELLOWSTONE AND THE FIRES OF CHANGE 

By George Wuerthner. The coverage of the 1988 Yellowstone fires by the American news 
media was superficial, irresponsible and sensationalistic without peer. Enough bullshit! Fire 
ecologist and nature photographer George Wuerthner provides in this much-needed book a 
sensible ecological appraisal. With authoritative text and 90 full-color photos, Wuerthner 
covers the fire fighting efforts and analyzes the impact of the fires on Yellowstone's wildlife 
and ecosystems. If your member of Congress is talking out of his/her ass about the Yellow- 
stone "disaster, " send 'em this book! Bibliography, maps, 64 pages, paperback, oversized. S 10. 

THE BREAKDOWN OF NATIONS 

By Leopold Kohr. This thought-provoking book argues convincingly that gargantuan growth 
has brought on wars, depressed living standards, and blocked social progress. E.F. Schuma- 
cher, author of Small Is Beautiful, said Kohr taught him more than anyone else. Foreword 
by Kirkpatrick Sale. Index, bibliography, appendices, paperback, 250 pages. $6. 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1989 

By Lester Brown and Worldwatch. The sixth annual examination of the world's health looks 
at land degradation, ozone depletion, overreliance on automobiles, the global AIDS epidemic, 
militarism and refugees. It also includes a global action plan for tackling these problems. Al- 
though Worldwatch is overly optimistic, resource-oriented and thoroughly reformist, no one 
is analyzing the current state of the world better. Index, footnotes, 256 pages, paperback. 
$11.50. 

LAST WORDS 

By Antler. Books of poetry do not sell. That is a sad commentary on America's intellect today. 
This collection of poems, including the monumental "Factory," deserves to be read. The 
author, Antler, is an Earth First! supporter who Allen Ginsberg describes as "one of Whitman’s 
'poets and orators to come.' " Paperback, 191 pages. $6. 


NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First!.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI'L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar chords are included with 
most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er to sing along with our minstrels or 
to play the songs yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. $6postpaid, $4 postpaid special to Earth 
First! subscribers only! ($3 plus shipping for prepaid wholesale orders of 5 or more). 


ECODEFENSE 

"A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition" edited by Dave Foreman and Bill 
Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 308 pages of 
detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying Roads, 
Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing 
Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid. (Important Note: Ned 
Ludd Books and the Earth First! Journal are now separate entities. While the EF! Journal will 
continue to sell Ecodefense to readers and wholesale it to local EF! groups, all commercial 
wholesale orders must go directly to Ned Ludd Books, POB 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703.) 


BACKLIST OF TITLES 

THE FOOLS PROGRESS "An Honest Novel" 
by Edward Abbey. Hardcover, 485 pages, 
$ 22 . 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By Ed- 
ward Abbey. $6. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG (German 
translation) By Edward Abbey $12. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 255 
pages, hardcover, $28. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Paperback, $4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS "Edward 
Abbey Reads From His Work" 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes). $18.50 postpaid first 
class. 


SACRED LAND SACRED SEX "Rapture of 
the Deep" by Dolores LaChapelle. One of 
the best deep ecology books. 382 pages, 
index, footnotes, bibliography, oversized. 
$24.50. 

EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapelle. 
$15.50 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers. $3.50 
A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 
Leopold. $9 

ALDO LEOPOLD "His Life and Work" by 
Curt Meine. Hardcover, $32. 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY AL- 
MANAC "Interpretive & Critical Essays" 
edited byj. Baird Callicott. $14.50 


THE JOURNEY HOME "Some Words in 
Defense of the American West" by Edward 
Abbey. Illustrated byjim Stiles. $10 
SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. S27 

ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE By Edward 
Abbey. $9 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. $8 
*FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES By Charles 
Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. 
Hardcover. $22.50 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
"Documentary of an Extinction" by David E. 
Brown, with a foreword by Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr. Hardcover. $22. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST "The 
Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. Sll 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised 
edition, by Vernon Gill Carter and lorn 
Dale. $13. 

OVERSHOOT "The Ecological Basis of Revo- 
lutionary Change” by William R. Catton, Jr. 
Index, glossary, references, 298 pages. S12 
THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
S14.50 

HOW NATURE WORKS "Regenerating 
Kinship with Planet Earth" by Michael J. 
Cohen (a different Mike Cohen than the 
author of "The Pathless Way"). 263 pages. 
$12.50. 

ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM "The Bio- 
logical Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900" by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Index, references, maps, 
illustrations, 368 pages. $13 
SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS "Prac- 
ticing Deep Ecology" by Bill Devall. 224 
pages, bibliography. $12.50. 

DEEP ECOLOGY "Living As If Nature Mat- 
tered" by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 
263 pages. $11.50 

THE NATURAL ALIEN "Humankind and 
Environment" by Neil Evernden. $14 
THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM By 
David Ehrenfeld. Index, references, 286 
pages. $12.50 

TROPICAL NATURE "Life and Death in the 
Rain Forests of Central and South America" 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. S9 
THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT "John Muir and His Legacy" 
by Stephen Fox. $16.50 
STERILE FOREST "The Case Against 
Clearcutting" by Edward C. Fritz. Special 
discounted price of $6.50 
TAME WILDERNESS By Dennis Fritzinger. 
S6. 

PROMISED LAND "Adventures and En- 
counters in Wild America" by Michael 
Frome. Originally priced at $18.95. Signed 
by Mike Frome. Hardcover. $12 as a special 
for EF!ers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE "The Story of 
the National Forests" by Michael Frome. $ 10 
CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. $9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS "Toward An Art Of 


THE SNOW LEOPARD By Peter Matth- 
iessen. $5 

•NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. 
$4.50 

•SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
437 pages. $11.50 

•A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By Farley 
Mowat. $5.00 

JOHN MUIR'S STICKEEN A 38 minute cas- 
sette tape performed by Lee Stetson. S10. 
THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN "A 
Naturalist in Papago Indian Country" by 
Gary Paul Nabhan. $10 
WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 

Jv fIND B y Rode rick Nash. S 13.50 

THFrTGHTS OF NATURE "A History aT*\ 
Environmental Ethics" By Roderick Nash. 1 

'- Hardco ver, $29. J 

ENDANGERED RIVERS "And the Conser- 
vation Movement" by Tim Palmer. 40 full- 
color photographs by the author. 316 pages, 
index, references, appendices. $15. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY WAY 
By Jeff Poniewaz. S8 

CADILLAC DESERT "The American West 
and Its Disappearing Water" by Marc Re- 
isner. Sll 

•FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE 
THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam Malay- 
sia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). Illus- 
trated, 510 pages. Proceeds to SAM, the lead- 
ing conservation group in the Third World. 
$ 20 . 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 
"Reflections on the National Parks" by Jo- 
seph L. Sax. $9.50 

•OUT OF WEAKNESS "Healing the 
Wounds That Drive Us to War" by Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. 320 pages. $13. 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edition 
by Paul B. Sears. Hardcover. $20. 

THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN "Towards 
a Council of All Beings" by John Seed, 
Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. 
Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. 128 pages, refer- 
ences. $9.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY "An Evolu- 
tionary-Ecological Perspective" edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. 395 
pages, Index, bibliography. $26.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY "The Science 
of Scarcity and Diversity" edited by Michael 
E. Soule. 584 pages, index, bibliography. 
S29.50 

THE OLD WAYS By Gary Snyder. $5.50 
THE SPIRAL DANCE By Starhawk. $12 
THIS IS DINOSAUR "Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers" edited by Wallace 
Stegner. $10 

ZODIAC "The Eco-Thriller" by Neal 
Stephenson. Paperback, 283 pages. $9 
THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND By 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz. 44 pages. S7.50 
WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey 
— "Down The River With Henry Thoreau." 
303 pages, $7.50 

THE EARTH SPEAKS "An Acclimatization 



Having Place And Being Animal" by Charles 
Jones. $18.50 

FEAR AT WORK "Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment" by Richard Kazis and 
Richard L. Grossman. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 

•EARTH FIRST "The Struggle to Save Austra- 
lia's Rainforest" by Jeni Kendell and Eddie 
Suivids. 167 pages, color photos, hardcover, 
$25 
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Journal" edited by Steve Van Metre and Bill 
Weiler. 187 pages. $10.50. 

WILDERNESS VISIONARIES By Jim dale 
Vickery. $12. 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION "Con- 
serving the Diversity of Life" by Edward C. 
Wolf. 54 pages, index. $4. 
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Austin Lounge Lizards "Creatures 
From the Black Saloon" $9 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards "Highway 
Cafe of the Damned" $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Chemey "I Had To Be Bom 
This Century" $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Full Circle" $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Tierra 
Primera!""The Deep Ecology 
Medicine Shows." $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid ". . . For The Birds" $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid "No Mercy" $10 post- 
paid. 

Mark Graham "Natural Selections" 
$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana" $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Talking Sweet Bye & 
Bye" $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Bad Science Fiction" 

$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Post-Modern Blues" 

$9 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Fenced!" $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle" $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Love's Little Sisters" $12 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Colorado River Songs" 

$12 postpaid. 


Dana Lyons "Our State is a Dump- 
site" $6 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Animal" $11 post- 
paid. 

Mokai "Clearcut Case Of The Blues" 
$9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "Texas Oasis" $9 post- 
paid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends "Better Things 
To Do" $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "All Life Is Equal" 
$8.50 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
"Nightcap" $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends "Earth 
First!" $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” $9 
postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Spirit Is Still On 
The Run" $11 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz "Forever Wild" 
$11 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Listen to the 
Earth" $11 postpaid. 


A note on tapes: We’ve had trouble 
with production quality on two Keeler 
tapes — "Bad Science Fiction" and 
"Post-Modern Blues." We have 
changed to a new tape production 
company, but some bad copies went 
out before we caught on. If you 
received a tape that is not complete, 
please mail it back with a note and 
we'll gladly send you a good copy. 

Our apologies. 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words "EARTH 
FIRST!" and "No Compromise." 

Green and black on a white 3" 
diameter round patch. $3.50 post- 
paid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter 
round embroidered patches with a red 
monkeywrench and the words 
HAYDUKE LIVES in red. $3.50 
postpaid. 

SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers . . 
. wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth" in red ink. 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 
A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal "no" slash, and the 
words "Free Our Public Lands!" and 
"Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching 
End Public Lands Livestock Grazing." 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. 
Black words on green stickers. 2x3 
inch rectangles. 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

"TOOLS" 

The late John Zaelit's Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design. Brown design 
with "Earth First!" in green on 1 5/8 
inch diameter white circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund 
a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 300 for an address correction and won’t forward 
your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you’ve got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241 

Here’s $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here’s $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here’s $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here’s $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name __ 

Address ~ 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


MAPS 

We are offering several fine US Geological Sur- 
vey maps — all suitable for wall mounting, as 
well as being necessary reference tools for wilder- 
ness activists. Prices listed are postpaid. Maps 
are mailed folded (although they can be sent 
rolled for an extra $2 per order, except for the 
Wilderness System map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM This full color, large map 
(40” x 25") shows all designated Wilderness 
Areas by agency in the US (including Alaska 
and Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness 
Areas by state with their acreages. Scale is 
1:5,000,000. Information is current to Janu- 
ary 1987. Rivers, state boundaries, and 
major cities are also shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGETATION 
A beautiful multi-color map showing 106 
different vegetative types in the US. This is 
the Kuchier Ecosystem Map the Forest Serv- 
ice used in RARE II. The reverse side shows 
Alaska and Hawaii and offers a fairly detailed 
essay about the map and potential natural 
vegetation. A National Atlas Separate; scale 
is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19") $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi-color map 
showing the 25 major forest types in the 
United States including Alaska and Hawaii. 
A National Atlas Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28" 
x 19"). $3.25. 

FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas Sepa- 
rate, 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"), showing Na- 
tional Forests, Grasslands, Parks, Monu- 
ments, Wildlife Refuges, BLM lands, mili- 
tary, Indian Reservations, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, etc. in different colors for all 50 
states. $3.25. 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST LANDS A 
splendid color map of Alaska with shaded 
relief, rivers, lakes, elevation points, com- 
munities and roads. The National Parks, 
Preserves, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, 
Wild & Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas 
designated by the December 2, 1980, Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
are shown, as are the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests. 24"xl8". $3.25. 


WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words "EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth” in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with "universal no" red slash 
and circle. Words: Free Our Public 
Lands! Stop Destructive Welfare 
Ranching End Public Lands Livestock 
Grazing. 3 inch diameter white vinyl 
circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 


CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 16 
mm movie of Earth First! cracking Glen 
Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed Abbey 
and Johnny Sagebrush. An inspiring and 
humorous introduction to the Earth First! 
movement. Rental fee of $30 for showing 
to groups (includes shipping fee); $5 
(shipping only) for EF! groups. Note: 
rental only; not for sale. Orders must 
include street address for UPS delivery. 

DAMN MOVIE VIDEO 
FOR SALE 

We now have the cracking of Glen 
Canyon Damn on video. $20 postpaid. 
Orders must include street address for UPS 
delivery. 


OVERGRAZING 
SLIDE SHOW 

"The Eating of the West", graphically 
displays the devastation of Western public 
lands at the hands (and hooves) of the 
livestock industry. The show consists of 
over 100 high-quality slides from National 
Forests, National Wildlife Refuges, and 
BLM lands which portray the shocking 
magnitude of the problems caused by 
grazing. The slide show comes with a 
written script and is rented at cost, $10. 
Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on grazing 
are also available. Please include with 
your order the name and phone number 
of a contact person, and the date you need 
the show along with alternate dates. 

Orders must include street address for UPS 
delivery. "The Eating of the West" was 
funded by donations to Lynn Jacobs and 
the Earth First! Foundation. 
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EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

NEW BUMPERSTICKER 
"STOP CLEARCUTTING" 
now printed on cheap, hard to 
remove "pecker-paper". 12 for $5. 
Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $1 
postpaid. ‘Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 
$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 
(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 
( With "Ned Ludd’ logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS "BEER" 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with legs) 
DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering — a sticker with many 
uses) 

DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 
(black and red lettering, 12 for SS) 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I'D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with Monkeywrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS 
MINE, 

YOU'D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 
(Important note: This bumpersticker is — 
hopefully! — not for your own vehicle, but to 
surreptitiously paste on a jacked-up muscle 
wagon you find in the local shopping center 
parking lot. Don L get caught! These stickers 
are constructed out of cheap paper with 
permanent adhe'tve to maximize the difficulty 
of removing them. Special price: 12 for SS!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & white globe) 
NAT URL BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With "Ned Ludd " logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON'T MIX 

(with bear logo) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK 
CRAZING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCLL 1 HE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 
(red & brown wit h bear & no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP Tin. i-OKFST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR U il l) COUNTRY tB 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY — ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

wolves: not cows 


i/im\ 
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CAMO CAPS 

We've got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in 
either woodland or desert camo, 
100% cotton or mesh backs. They 
all have adjustable tabs so one size 
fits all. The EF! fist logo and the 
words "EARTH FIRST!" are printed 
in black. Be sure to specify what 
style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. 

58 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out 
there, we now have a non-camou- 
flage cap — the fist and "Earth 
First!" in black ink on a tan cotton 
cap with cloth back only. One 
size fits all. $8 postpaid 
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Almost FREE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are 
printed on cheap paper (very difficult 
to remove) and look great on certain 
signs throughout the West. We have 
a large quantity available, and will 
happily send you some if you'll cover 
the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE for 
two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, or 
write to inquire about larger volumes. 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 


Unless otherwise noted, all shirts are 100% cotton and are available in 

sizes S, M, L, and XL. 

French cut shirts are available only in S, M, and L. 


DON'T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words "Earth First!" and “Don't Tread 
On Me" (no longer printed on back). Brush Wolf's amazing full color snake seems 
ready to lunge off the shirt. Now in two colors: sand (tan) and watermelon 
(pinkish). $13 postpaid. 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun 
on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($13 postpaid) or long sleeve 
($16 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). "American Wilderness - Love It 
Or Leave It Alone" slogan. Art by Susan .Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee's popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the 
message "AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE." A very colorful 
4-color design on a grey shirt. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 
Jim Stiles' infamous masterpiece. Keep on. praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 cotton/poly blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher's shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefv-T 
($13 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid), 

EARTH FIRST! ^ 

Fist logo with words "EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Magfcer Earth! 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 
postpaid. In kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 
postpaid. Be sure to specify kid’s when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit's powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue shirt (blue only 
inS&M sizes). $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words "Back to the Pleistocene" and "Ned Ludd Books." Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 

FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal (dark 
blue) or fuschia (hot_pink). $12 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM 

Make checks out to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. Please allow three to five 
weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street address so we can ship by UPS. 
First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, ete. We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting 
for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a 
hurry, give us a second choice of colors and when you need it by. Orders from outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency 
and include extra for shipping. 


Trinket Description 


Amount 


Address 
City, State 


• Sub-total ’ 

Add 5 % sales tax • 

if ME delivery. J 

OKAY. HERE s i 
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THREE DOLLARS 



For LA's Last Wilderness 


Bv Peter Bralver and Don Strachan 

Coming west into Los Angeles and driv- 
ing through downtown for the first time 
would surely convince an aboriginal of the 
concrete reality of Hell. Yet barely 15 miles 
west of there, and a mere five miles beyond 
one of the busiest freeway intersections in 
the world, Reseda Boulevard runs south 
through wealthy Encino to end abruptly in 
Tarzana (named, aptly, for the Lord of the 
Rainforest) at the foot of sylvan Caballero 
Canyon — home to Cougar, Bobcat, Mule 
Deer, Coyote and raptors, rattlesnakes and 
other denizens of chaparral country. 

Caballero Canyon is not big wilderness, 
but it's the biggest wilderness left inside the 
Los Angeles city limits. It lies in the Santa 
Monica mountain range, and snakes 
through Bel Air (home of "builderness" ac- 
tivist Ronald Reagan), Topanga State Park, 


marched through the crowd holding aloft 
survey stakes they had just unearthed. 

The next morning, 20 activists gath- 
ered at the site at 6 AM and unfurled ban- 
ners. One 85-foot long message read, 
"DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL." A 
dozen scofflaws ran down the hill onto 
"private property" and six of them — Debo- 
rah Widel, Jerye Mooney, Janice Wilson, 
Ben Rosenfeld, Mark Williams and Peter 
Bralver — chained themselves to caterpil- 
lars. Another cat started up; Brenda Kilian 
led a theatrical charge that blocked it. The 
driver tried turning it around but the metal < 
monster had no hope of outmaneuvering 
Brenda's ballet, and he gave up. Soon the 
land-raper was cloaked in more aesthetically ' 
pleasing EF! drapery and construction was 
halted — for a week, it turned out. 

During the five hours that activists 
remained chained to machines, the press 


Mark Williams and Peter Bralver occupy a scraper in the fight for LA's last wilderness area. 


Los Angeles EF! Wins Fight 


and the Santa Monica Mountain National came in a steady pilgrimage. Many of the 
Recreation Area. homeowners and mainstream activists 

This whole area was included in Con- joined our civil disobedience — without 


Round Three in the Struggle 


gress's original plan for the Recreation Area. chains — as they sat on construction equip- 

In the 1 1 years since the legislation passed, ment. They also cleaned up garbage illegally 

however, our war debt-ridden federal gov- dumped on the trail. 


for Nevada's Wilderness 


ernment has been unable to appropriate Our demands — a moratorium on 

more than a fraction of the funds needed to construction in the Santa Monica Moun- 

purcnase the land. Developers have been tains, a new or supplemental EIR, no road up 

gobbling up large chunks of this last the canyon, no more paving of Mulholland 

wildland aside the tempie of pollution, free- Drive, no landfills in Sullivan or Rustic 

ways and corporate media. Canyon, and no housing development — 

A development of $200 million houses were met by threats from the developer's 

has begun to chew up the foot of Caballero lawyer. During the five-hour media circus. 

Canyon. In return for being granted this however, only two policemen briefly ap- 

plum, the developer has agreed to turn a peared and a helicopter buzzed the scene 

suite-long wilderness trail winding up to an intermittently. Speculation is rampant as to 

tinpaved section of Mulholland Boulevard why no one was arrested. 

(yes, the world-renowned lover's lane Finally, Friends of Caballero Canyon, 

named after America's #1 water bandit) into one of the coalition groups, used an onsite 

an 80-foot wide paved road. This road car phone to negotiate a Thursday meeting 

would give access to two other canyons, for us with the local councilman, Marvin 

Rustic and Sullivan, where the county holds Braude. The developer agreed to halt con- 

options to landfills. (Los Angeles' recycling struction until then, 

program, still in pilot stages, is inadequate to On Thursday, 300 angry citizens 

meet its garbage crisis.) showed up. Braude's position at the begin- 

At the end of May, an EFier received a ning was that the wheels were in motion and 

call from a friendly Sierra Club activist say- nothing could be stopped. After three hours 

ing that the bulldozers had arrived, one of impassioned testimony, he stated that if 

week after a Cougar sighting. Immediately a he had his way, there would be no construc- 

large coalition formed, including area tion at all in the Santa Monicas — our 

homeowners and members of mainstream position exactly. 

environmental groups. At press time, we don't know whether 

On June 1, 50 people demonstrated at we have won a concrete-less victory. Con- 

the gates of the fire road going into the struction is still halted, but we have no 

canyon. More than half of them were high illusions about stopping the project. Our 

school students with a glint of future mon- allies regard it as a fait accompli and will settle 

keywrenching in their eyes. A June 4th rally for halting the road. Since Braude assures us 

saw 300 protesters gather by the bulldozer that the city will never allow it to be used as 

scars, and good media coverage. Two hikers continued on page 6 



Young dozer-bashers got a chance to practice at the 1 0th annual Round River Rendezvous, held last 
month in northwest New Mexico. Articles and more photos will appear in the next EF! Journal. 


by Leon Czoigosz 

Environmentalists are preparing again 
for a battle to protect Nevada's remaining 
wild National Forest lands. At stake are 
approximately three million roadless acres 
in the Toiyabe and Humboldt National For- 
ests. These wiidiands are as varied and vital 
as those anywhere in the West, ranging from 
valleys filled with sagebrush and grasses to 
high mountain meadows to snow-capped 
alpine peaks. The casual passerby, viewing 
the distant mountain ranges from the high- 
way, hardly guesses at the variety of the 
forests found there: pinon-juniper wood- 
lands and Mountain Mahogany at the lower 
elevations; the lush riparian vegetation of 
cottonwood, willow, alder, wild rose along 
the creeks; Quaking Aspen stands; the 
mixed-conifer forests of White Fir, Limber 
Pine, Douglas-fir, and Engelmann Spruce on 
higher slopes; gnarled Bristlecone Pines, 
some of them thousands of years old, cling- 
ing to seemingly impossible limestone out- 
crops. These wild areas are home to Mule 
Deer, Pronghorn, Elk, Bighorn Sheep, Bob- 
cat, Mountain Lions, Lahontan Cutthroat 
Trout, and many other species. 

Nevada wilderness is under threat as 
never before. Timber cutting , aside from 


firewood cutting and Christmas tree sales, is 
minimal in Nevada's National Forests; but 
the mining industry is on a rampage across 
the state. Fueled by high gold prices and 
new technology, a boom as great as that 
which accompanied the Comstock discov- 
eries of the 1860s is under way throughout 
the state. Only this time, instead of the 
underground shafts, drifts and adits of 19th 
century mining, giant, open-pit mines are 
spreading across the landscape like the le- 
sions of some unspeakable disease. Some of 
these mines occupy several square miles of 
land. Few areas are safe from the mining 
frenzy; incredibly tiny quantities of gold can 
now be extracted profitably by processing 
vast amounts of low-grade, formerly worth- 
less ore with what is called the "heap leach- 
ing process." In this process, huge piles of 
ore are treated with a cyanide solution; the 
solution is collected in plastic-lined pits and 
processed to extract the gold. It is a highly 
destructive process: in addition to the scars, 
which will probably last thousands of years, 
caused by the mine and its tailings piles, the 
cyanide pits kill many birds and other wild- 
life. Reclamation requirements, under exist- 
ing state and federal laws, are trivial. 

As if the mining threat was not enough, 
continued on page 5 


Update on "Arizona Four" Arrests 


As reported in the special edition of 
Earth First! (June 16, 1989), four people were 
arrested in late May as part of a massive FBI 
attack on the Earth First! movement. 

Not much has changed since that re- 
port. Marc Baker, Mark Davis, and Peg 
Millett remain in jail without bond. As we 
go to press, Millett has a rehearing on pos- 
sible terms of release scheduled for July 5, 
but no such hearing has been set for either 
Baker or Davis. Dave Foreman is out on 
bond, and generally restricted to Pima 
County, AZ (the Tucson area). He has been 
given.permission to fulfill some of his speak- 
ing engagements, as part of his normal busi- 
ness. 

Good, private criminal attorneys have 
been retained for three of the four. Mark 
Davis is still officially represented by a Public 
Defender. 

Charges against the four have been 
separated for purposes of their trials. The 
"Conspiracy" charge against all four will be 
heard in Phoenix, while all other charges 
against Baker, Davis, and Millett will be 
heard in Prescott. Both trials are scheduled 
to start August 1, but will almost certainly be 
rescheduled for later in the fall. 

Money has been coming in to the Legal 
Defense Fund, but only enough to cover a 
small fraction of the anticipated needs. 
Despite pro bono representation by several 
of the attorneys, their expenses and court 
costs will probably mount to over $ 100,000. 


Related photos and news on page 6. 

Depending on many variables 

the final 

total could reach as much as half a million 

dollars. 


The FBI continues to press their attack 

on the EF! movement. FBI agents have been 

questioning people in Tucson, Prescott, and 

Flagstaff, AZ, and in Missoula, 

MT. FBI 

spokesmen have also said arrests are likely in 

Colorado. 


A Denver FBI agent confirmed that the 

continued on page 6 
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A VIEW OF THE VORTEX 


Life has been quiet in EF! circles of late: 
a few arrests, several supposed acts of sabo- 
tage, a covert FBI campaign to destroy the 
EF! movement; a few score acts of counter- 
monkeywrenching . . . nothing that ecologi- 
cal or social justice advocates shouldn’t 
expect. These various recent events, predict- 
able though they should have been, have an 
important message to convey: EF! is being 
effective. The federal scoundrels don't like 
us. It follows that we're on a good course, 
and ought not be dissuaded therefrom. 

Indeed, the recent $2 million donation 
by the FBI to the EF! movement could spur 
continued growth in our strength. As John 
Seed — many of whose victories for the 
Australian rainforests have been won in the 
courts — stressed during talks at the Round 
River Rendezvous, if we hold the moral high 
ground in the present court battles, we shall 
win a tactical victory against the industrial 
machine. If we force ethics into the court- 
room, we can win more public support. The 
claims of some iconoclastic rebels notwith- 
standing, EF! depends on the media to con- 
vey its preservationist perspective; and the 
trials will offer a chance to trumpet biocen- 
tric ideals. 

Thanks to the tireless efforts of Dale, 
Kris, Nancy Z, and many Arizona EF!ers, the 
FBI events have been covered in a special, 
first annual (?) tabloid recently sent to EF! 
subscribers. (Kudos also go to Kevin Dahl for 
helping us complete this issue amidst the 
frenzy in the Journal office following the FBI 
bust. Incidentally, despite this frenzy, the 
EF! mailing list has remained locked out of 
reach of infiltrators at all times. Subscribing 
to the Journal is safe.) Thus we return in this 
issue to our standard tales of ecological woe 
and efforts to avert such. These efforts have 
been greeted by new levels of counter-action 
from land exploiters and government 
agents. New Mexico, Arizona, and Montana 
EFiers, especially, have been victims of 
slashed tires, surveillance, and break-ins. 
Again, these attacks suggest EF!ers are upset- 
ting exploitation plans. These attacks also 
suggest we educate ourselves about infiltra- 
tion and the FBI. To this end, among the 
most useful publications are If an A tent 
Krjnrkt (a b ooldet available free from Center 
for Constitutional Kghts, 666 Broadway, 
N%-EDL TOOT2) , T he War at ffofh e Tavailab le 
ff om F.F! books'), and AgentsofRepression. If 
you are a n EF! organizer, read these books . 
. . and if you want the FBI to know you're 


informed, recommend these publications to 
friends during phone conversations. 

Also read carefully the two articles in 
the back pages of this issue pertaining to 
legal matters. These could keep you out of 
jail. 

Legal matters were, unfortunately but 
necessarily, frequent topics of discussion at 
the Round River Rendezvous in June. Jean 
Crawford will describe this wild gathering in 
our next issue. The blockade of logging in 
the Santa Fe National Forest after the RRR 
will also be 'described in our next issue. 

Another topic in the air at the recent 
RRR concerned apparent factionalism in the 
movement. The question of whether or not 
EF! is trying to embrace too many diverse 
elements is complex and will be discussed at 
many future EF! gatherings. It is well to 
remember, though, that we remain an un- 
commonly cohesive group, with compara- 
tively little infighting among us. Despite 
some fruitless arguments at this RRR, pitting 
urban anarchists against more traditional 
EFiers, the bulk of the movement remains 
characterized as much by its unity as by its 
diversity. Those of us nearing our third or 
fourth decade within the environmental 
movement realize that what is surprising is 
not the breaking away of some elements 
from EF!, but the infrequency of such frag- 
menting. 

Furthermore, some of the groups that 
EF! has spawned but that have gone inde- 
pendent have done so for good reasons. The 
Rainforest Action Network — an alliance 
that necessarily reaches far beyond the 
bounds of our small movement — is a prime 
example. RAN was founded by EFiers and 
remains largely under the direction of 
EFiers, in particular Randy Hayes, an EF! 
Foundation board member; and Mike Ros- 
elle, DAF coordinator. Nonetheless, the 
trend toward increasing numbers of EFiers 
and erstwhile EFiers doing their work under 
different banners — Live Wild Or Die, 
Stumps Suck, Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness, Greater Ecosystem Alliance, American 
Wilderness Alliance, Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving (to name a few, in ascending 
order of public respectibility) — has both 
advantages and disadvantages. Among the 
advantages are spreading our ideas and tac- 
tics within circles (e.g., mainstream environ- 
mentalists and activists in other countries) 
who might shy away from green fists. 


Another possible advantage is that this 
trend may humble us. Like most groups, we 
tend to be self-indulgent, as evidenced by 
the Journal's focus on EF! actions to the 
exclusion of other groups' actions. On the 
other hand, those among us who eschew the 
EF! name may be overlooking two disadvan- 
tages: 1. If we are really either a movement 
or a tribe, as we call ourselves, we may best 
maintain our strength by being cohesive, 
and uniting behind a name does lend itself 
to cohesion. 2. For EF! to carry real clout, we 
need our people bearing our emblem with 
pride, freely admitting that they are EFiers, 
showing that we are a large and active group. 
Moreover, our aforementioned self-indul- 
gence may be a necessary part of tribal soli- 
darity. 

In sum, EF! is not splintering, but it is 
dispersing somewhat, and some elements 
presently within the movement will likely 
decide to start other groups. The implica- 
tions of such dispersal — the wisdom of 
acting under other names — should be care- 
fully considered by all EFiers who are letting 
entropy carry them away. Many times sport- 
ing a new name is wise; other times not — 
depending, of course, on the ramifications 
for the planet. 

—John Davis 


CORRECTION: The photo which 
appeared on the front page of the special 
June 16 edition was incorrectly credited. 
The credit line should have read "Wide 
World Photos". 


MOVING? 

The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge us 
30 cents apiece to send us your change 
of address. Please send us your change 
of address promptly so you do not miss 
an issue of Earth First! and we do not 
have to pay the Post Office to receive it. 
Some people using clever aliases are not 
receiving their copies of Earth First ! . Be 
sure to notify your postperson that 
"Attila the Hun" or "The Animal” re- 
ceives mail at your address. 
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$30; airmail delivery overseas is available 
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Darryl Chemey and George Shook sit high in the redwoods in the latest action against Maxxam. Details on page 7. 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear Crania! Feces, 

To paraphrase Merle Haggard, "If 
you're runnin’ down Ed Abbey, man, you're 
walkin' on the fightin’ side of me." 

I direct this comment to "Simon 
'Chico' Zapotes and BBB, [Mirth First!" Your 
letter last Journal crossed the line. Ed Abbey 
was my friend, and a great man. I'm hon- 
ored to have known him and am angered by 
those pretentious juvenile ideologues who 
insult his name. Come forth! Identify 
yourselves, you cowardly scum, and take 
responsibility for the slime which leaks from 
your ideologically enslaved brains to your 
slovenly pens. 

I hope to meet you in some dark lonely 
place. Soon. 

For the Earth First! 

— Howie Wolke, Darby, MT 

Dear EFlers: 

Since Deep Ecology is founded on the 
principles of unity and interdependence, 
the sneering references to the animal rights 
movement as a bunch of "puppy-lovers" is 
troubling. That notion is wrong and 
wrongheaded. Animal Rights comprises a 
broad range of issues and approaches, and 
an equally broad range of attitudes. Sure, 
some AR people just love puppies, but the 
movement is shifting more and more to 
those with a global perspective and a Deep 
Ecology orientation. In terms of the over- 
used "web of life” analogy, we are on the 
immediately neighboring strand to EFL 

So please, don't be so taken with your 
own tough radicalism that you declare war 
on your allies. Toughness doesn't mean 
sneering — it means working effectively. If 
there are particular issues in which you feel 
that AR sentimentality is getting in the way 
of essential ecologic-environmental action, 
try to work with the AR people involved to 
explain your views and to seek a viable 
solution. We may not agree on every issue, 
but do EFiers agree among themselves on 
every issue? What counts is achieving re- 
sults, and we can be a lot more effective 
working together than at odds. The occa- 
sional disagreements should not be allowed 
to interfere with the more frequent opportu- 
nities for joint action. 

— Steven Tiger, Fort Bragg, CA 

Dear EF! 

For me it began when Fifth Estate ran 
the "How Deep?" issue. I answered in a letter 
calling them all a bunch of armchair acade- 
micians who have nothing better to do than 
criticize people who are doing something. I 
told them I wasn't threatened at all by the 
"macho image" of EF! simply because I 
didn't have time — there's too much work to 
be done. I told them that the hardest thing 
in the world is to get a bunch of pig-headed 
EFlers to agree on anything, that none of us 
are accustomed well to the concept of leaders 
or authority and that we don’t consider 
Foreman or Abbey or anyone else to be our 
“leader," at all . There was more to the letter, 
but they answered me saying that indeed, 
they had gotten lots of feedback from EFlers 
saying the same thing, that they had even 
travelled to the west coast to meet some 
EFlers and they felt I was right. But they 
wanted to know, if that was true, why wasn't 
mv voice being heard in the EF! Journal ? 
(That's a collective "my".) That question hit 
home with me in a big way, and that's when 
I jumped in head first with Live Wild or Die. 
For me, it wouldn't even have answered the 
challenge to just demand that my artwork 
and articles get printed in EF! The whole 
structure bothered me, and I had to do 
something more drastic. That whole theory 
is covered pretty well in LWOD. . . 

The movement is growing by leaps and 
bounds and we can't afford to become stag- 
nant at this point. Our horizons are broad- 
ening, our talents are maturing, we're be- 
coming gutsier and stronger. Some things 
will never change — our love for the wild 
earth, our friendships, our determination. 
But other things will change — like our need 
for a crutch, be it a spokesman, a banner, a 
name, or a newspaper. As we become 
stronger both in numbers and in spirit, our 
need for dependencies will cease. 

We do what we do because it's in our 
hearts - we feel the wild wind in our hearts 
and we don't have a choice . We don't do it 
because "we're Earth Firstlers." 

We grew to a certain point under the 
name Earth First!, but we won't stop growing 
if we start to disregard the name — anymore 
than a baby will stop growing if she stops 
using the (once beneficial) diaper. 

Earth First! the organization won't go 
away. It will remain a useful stepping stone 
for many people. But my intention with 
LWOD (and hopefully there will be many 
more and different avenues cropping up), 
was to begin to offer ways for people — and 
the movement — to grow even bigger and 
stronger. 

— Chaco 

Dear Marc Baker, Mark Davis, Dave Foreman 
and Peg Millett: 

Political differences make little matter 


to us when the state victimizes those fight- 
ing to destroy the megamachine. You are to 
be congratulated for your efforts, not prose- 
cuted. 

We offer our full support to the four of 
you and pledge an all-out effort to defend 
you. Our current issue was almost complete 
at the time we heard the news of your arrests 
so we didn't have much to go on for an 
article. Please keep us informed of legal and 
defense developments as time goes on. 

We sent greetings to the three who 
remained in jail over the last weekend; 
hopefully they were received. We just had 
25 arrests fighting the Detroit incinerator 
after quite a melee with the cops. I think the 
struggle will be heating up. 

For wild anarchy, 

— The Fifth Estate Staff 

Dear EF! 

I was so shocked to read in Philip R. 
Knight's recent article ("The Real Destruc- 
tion of Yellowstone") that the Park Service 
has allowed the 30,000 acre Red Bench Fire 
bum to be logged that I called West Glacier 
to confirm the report and give the Superin- 
tendent a piece of my mind. I was told that 
the only logging allowed in the burn was a 
100 foot (more or less) swath immediately 
along the highway, because of the danger to 
motorists posed by falling snags. 

Now we can argue whether the Park 
Service was right to sell the cut logs. But 
their motivation for removing dead snags is 
understandable enough. My own view is 
that the dead timber, once cut, should have 
beenlefttorotwhereitfell. Inanyevent, the 
case hardly constitutes a precedent for log- 
ging burns in National Parks. 

Mr. Knight's statement that the Red 
Bench "is all being logged" was misinforma- 
tion, pure and simple, and — unfortu- 
nately — discredits the rest of his article. 
Hopefully in the future Mr. Knight will 
expend the extra effort to double-check his 
sources of information. If EF! is to be suc- 
cessful generating effective responses to the 
many real crises we are facing, we need clear 
and accurate reporting, not hyperbole. 

— Mark Gaffney, Chiloquin, OR 

Ed. note: We forwarded the above letter to Phil 
Knight, and got the following response. 

Dear SFB, 

Mark Gaffney is right, if we can believe 
the information given by Glacier Park head- 
quarters. I apologize for the misinformation 
presented in my article, "The Real Destruc- 
tion of Yellowstone." Only burned trees 
along roads and near developments in Gla- 
cier have been felled; the entire area burned 
by the North fork fire is not being logged. 

As to whether the National Park Service 
was right to sell the logs (and the logs have 
been sold), I do not believe they were. 
Burned trees have also been sold from Yel- 
lowstone Park after being cut along roads. 
No public review of the decision to sell the 
trees occurred. Even the Forest Service 
would have conducted a public review. Up 
to 70 miles of road will receive this "safety 
corridor" treatment in Yellowstone. There is 
already talk of creating "manicured" forests 
around developments in Yellowstone to 
reduce fire danger. Certain campgrounds 
have come to resemble clearcuts due to 
removal of unruly trees which threaten to 
topple onto Winnebagos. This whole mess 
is yet another example of the steady, incre- 
mental development which is eating away at 
our wilderness and parks. Every new road or 
development means more manipulation of 
natural processes to keep nature at bay and 
protect "investments". 

Please don't disregard the rest of my 
article due to one mistake (though it was a 
major one). Yellowstone presents a classic 
example of the fate befalling wilderness 
everywhere. Natural events like fire or bison 
migration are coming into increasing con- 
flict with human activities as civilization 
encroaches ever further on wildlands. Age- 
old processes like fires are bemoaned as 


catastrophes while roading and develop- 
ment of places which have been wild for 4 
billion years is regarded as normal. 

Thanks for pointing out my mistake, 
Mark. I'll be more careful. 

— Phillip R. Knight, Yellowstone EF! 

Dear SFB, 

I, being quite concerned with the over- 
population problem, recently attempted to 
get a vasectomy. After calling several doc- 
tors in the areqlfound it almost impossible. 
I couldn't even get past the receptionist on 
the phone. She more or less said I had to get 
married and have kids then call her back. No 
one seems to realize we have a serious prob- 
lem here. 

Do you have any information as to 
where I could get fixed ? 

— Joe Fournier, Southington, CT 

Ed. note: According to what we've been 
told, the rules on voluntary sterilization vary 
from state to state. Your best bet would probably 
be to call the closest Planned Parenthood clinic 
and ask them. — DT 

Dear EF! 

Is paganism compatible with Earth 
First!? Granted dictionaries have neither the 
last word nor absolute power over what 
something REALLY MEANS, but after hav- 
ing met some self-described EF! pagans, I 
consulted it. And you know what the book 
said? 

pa-gan n. 1. heathen. 2. one who has 
little or no religion and who delights in 
sensual pleasures and material goods: an 
irreligious or hedonistic person. 

Now I've never met an "irreligious" or 
materially-obsessed EF!er. Could someone 
elucidate on the real meaning of paganism 
within the EF! movement? Why are folks 
lured to paganism? Is it the "delights in 
sensual pleasures" bit? 

— Ringtail, Missoula, MT 

Dear EFlers, 

I was given a copyof your "Eostar" issue 
and, although I had been trying to ignore 
you, I felt compelled to write. I am an 
ecofeminist as well as a Witch and I have a 
few things I'd like to share. 

The first is about your use of Pagan 
Sabbat names. I wonder if you know any of 
the background of Lughnasadh — myth has 
it that it was a festival started by Lugh 
Lamfada, champion of the Tuatha de 
Danaan, for his foster-mother Tailltu, first 
held at Her home, the Plain of Oenach 
Taillten. This plain had once been the Forest 
of Cuan, but She had it cleared. I thought 
that this might interest you folks. 

Personally, I'm offended by your use of 
the Pagan names (especially since you don't 
even know enough to capitalize "Pagan"). 
There really is a lot more to Paganism than 
calling the Earth "Mom" and putting Her on 
a pedestal to be protected. It also means 
respecting the power of female energy, in all 
its manifestations and I have seen little evi- 
dence of this from "deep" ecologists. My 
major problem with your self-styled Pagan- 
ism is that I have been lumped in with you 
by some anti-Pagan social ecologists. The 
fight would be tough enough without me 
having to attempt to explain that your defi- 
nition of Paganism and mine are not the 
same. (I'm not saying that I am a diehard 
social ecologist, either. A battle with a cer- 
tain VT s.e. has gotten me challenging most 
of their ideologies, too.) 

In regards to the AIDS and starvation 
issues — I think that Ratwing Munster, esq. 
covered the AIDS issue well, so I won't use up 
paper to repeat it, but I must say that I am 
deeply offended by the implications of AIDS 
as Mother Nature's weapon. As for starva- 
tion, it would work if we could get the Earth 
rapers to starve, instead of the people they'd 
like to get out of the way. 

In regard to LaChapelle's article — I 
would never say that "deep" ecology ex- 
cludes women, although there do seem to be 
many more men. I would, however, em- 
phatically say that it excludes feminists — 


the definition being a woman who vaiues 
women as people and who sees a need to 
change the present power structure. I would 
like to add that many of the Witches who are 
fighting the patriarchy have more than 
faced the Dark Goddess, we are consciously 
working for Her. That we are fighting the 
patriarchy does not mean that we are fight- 
ing men, in fact some of us are men. It's the 
system which binds us all that we fight. The 
"corporate feminists" with whom you lump 
us are not feminists, they are "male-identi- 
fied" — there is a major difference. 

I would like to add that not all pastoral 
cultures were patriarchal, according to my 
research (I am an ecofeminism major at 
Goddard College, presently doing a study on 
Celtic and pre-Celtic cultures in the British 
Isles). The pre-Celtic people, some of whom 
survived into historical times as the people 
who came to be called "Fairies", were pas- 
toral — it is also apparent that they were 
matristic. 

My condolences to the friends of Ab- 
bey, may his Gods bless his spirit. 

Dark Blessings, 

— Kym Lambert, Colebrook, NH 
Ed. note: Just for discussion, would you rather 
we called our March issue by the Christian 
celebration, "Easter"? Would you have us forget 
the Beltane fires? — DT 

Dear EF!: 

I don't quite understand all the contro- 
versy over use of the pagan calendar for EF! 
The names are wonderful, and give reason 
for contemplation. The first time I saw some 
of these names, I felt a sense of having 
recovered yet another missing piece of the 
deep mysterious. And, I do not quite under- 
stand the controversy over Christianity ei- 
ther. It is curious that, being wilderness 
proponents, Christianity is dismissed so 
easily when wilderness figured very promi- 
nently into the life and drama of Christ. 

I sense that there are splintering fac- 
tions in EF!, chards of people shattering and 
regrouping, falling away like icicles off of a 
roof at spring thaw. It is probably difficult to 
recognize evolution within such a move- 
ment as has grown over the years at EF! Yet 
I have been particularly impressed by one 
special thing at EF! which I hope will not 
change and that is its ability to absorb and 
encompass many different levels of interac- 
tion while maintaining a constant direc- 
tion. 

It seems, however, that the surge to- 
ward wilderness activism should somehow 
address the flipside of that coin as well; that 
agriculture should somehow become part of 
the whole picture. Somewhere within the 
idea of wilderness deliverance, the "popula- 
tion growth finality" exists like a dangling 
participle. Families must be able to sustain 
themselves. Not only are biodiverse species 
being displaced in wilderness demise, but so 
are starving families who do not have the 
wherewithall to learn of agricultural prac- 
tices which would sustain them independ- 
ently of agri-business or governmental sub- 
sidies, things everyone could practise no 
matter where they happened to live. (I am 
also curious to know how architecture can 
figure into all of this — how Neanderthal 
managed to cope in a mud hut.) 

— Lana Summers, Frederickburg, TX 

Dear Scat-fer-brains, 

I'm, what you humans call, an Opos- 
sum. 

As an intrinsically valued member of 
the wildlife community you claim to pro- 
tect. . . I'm just a little pissed off! 

The human that resides here is an EF!er 
but is so busy with his adversarial role with 
other humans, that he can't see the parking 
lot for the pavement. 

1 mean. . . hey, I'm all for stopping 
developers, industrial polluters, and all 
other forms of humanoid onslaught, but 
destroying the mad machine appears to be 
upstaging the rebirth of habitat. 

This guy will write letters all day, rant 
and rave with other Earth First! cronies, then 
drive 200 miles to participate in an action. . 

. but won’t take the time to plant a couple of 
damn trees! 

Charity begins at home, right? Well, I 
live in a bucket underneath a tool shed! You 
call that habitat? Do I have to be endangered 
to get a little respect? 

I know the rest of you out there aren’t 
like this clown, that seems to forget that 
every square inch of this planet is potential 
housing for myself and others like me. 

Spend as much time on positive hands- 
on improvement around your own burrow 
sites as you spend on throwing rocks at 
bulldozers. Let the grass and weeds grow, 
erect brushpiles, plant trees, dig ponds and 
knock down a few of your own outbuildings . 

And lay off the roadkill jokes! If you'd 
help out a little, I'd be suckin on sweet 
persimmons instead of flattened raccoons. 

The only concern for me shown by the 
humanoid here is the repeated reading of a 
continued on page 4 
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This billboard is one of two in downtown San Francisco recently modified by the Billboard Liberation 
Front. Prior to their "improvement and liberation", they read: HFTS HAPPEN — NEW X-100. 


Letters . . . 

continued from page 3 

scientific paper attempting to explain why 
my penis is forked. . . and wondering why his 
isn't. 

If this crap keeps up, I wanna talk to this 
Carlton fella. 

Keep up the good work and thanks for 
your support. 

— Opossum 

Editor: 

Although 1 have tremendous respect 
and appreciation for Dolores LaChappelle's 
work, I must take issue with the final recom- 
mendations she made in her essay on "Play" 
in the last Brigid edition. 

I disagree that Earth First! can ever hope 
to encourage people to devolve out of what 
she calls the Industrial Growth Society (IGS) 
by advocating that people turn off their TV 
sets, start using gourds to eat out of, and start 
performing "earth rituals" like the Festival 
of Returning Light she describes in her essay. 

It seems to me that the pre-eminent 
fundamental goal of the environmental 
movement, and more especially the Earth 
First! movement, is to change the IGS para- 
digm of our culture to a biocentric, ecologi- 
cally-sustainable paradigm. That cannot be 
achieved by telling people to give up their 
present life-style to adopt a ritualistic one, 
even of the "earth-ritual" variety. Rather, we 
should use all forms of media and technol- 
ogy — especially the untapped resource of 
TV — to actively stimulate and promote the 
necessary change. Since the vast majority of 
people are, shall we say, rather intensely 
committed to the boob-tube, let's use their 
addiction to swing their minds and hearts 
our way. Our goal should be to get the 
Average Joe to see things our way, not to 
make a lot of noise making them get mad. In 
the Earth First! Journal, face it, we are only 
talking to ourselves, when what we should 
be doing is talking to the Great Unwashed 
Masses as social change agents. 

1 don't deny Dolores' conclusions as to 
the beneficent nature of ritual on the limbic 
system, but I just don't see how we can ever 
hope to change our IGS by making those 
kinds of suggestions to people who will for 
the most part simply be turned off by them. 
They are not yet ready: you have to plow the 
field before you can harvest it. forgive the 
agricultural analogy; I know Dolores advises 
a shift from agriculture to hunting-gather- 
ing; but both ritual and hunting-gathering 
seem to me to be simply possible ultimate 
results of social change, not the method to 
achieve it. 

I perceive tremendous current social 
awareness about environmental problems; 
and though most people are clearly still 
mired in limited, anthropocentric thinking, 
it seems to me that Earth First!ers, more than 
other environmentalists, should be think- 
ing of creative ways to stimulate that aware- 
ness into social change, in finding ways to 
change that anthropocentric mind-set to an 
ecological one, not playing with ourselves in 
rituals which may be fun for us but don't 
stimulate those who are collectively making 
the crucial decisions. TV is a tool; it is, like 
it or not, what engages the sensory inputs of 
the majority of Americans; if it can be har- 
nessed by the IGS, it should not be ignored 
but rather harvested by EF! 

— Harold Wood, Visalia, CA 


Dear Earth First! Types — 

We just wanted you to know that we see 
your group as an impediment to the ongo- 
ing paving of the world, and as such, un- 
American and anti-capitalist. So watch it, 
we’ve got your number. And, hey — Hands 
off Exxon, OK? 

— Jack Napier, Billboard Liberation 
Front 

Ed. note: Enclosed with the above letter was the 
following press release. 

Billboard Liberation Front Communique: 

One of the primary goals of the BLF has 
always been to encourage and accelerate the 
ongoing paving of the world. For, as we all 
know, where there are roads, there are bill- 
boards. 

Exxon and other fine corporations 
contribute to this necessary evolutionary 
process through many methods, including 
the use of petrochemicals in the production 
of asphalt. 

Man, being a natural creature, can cre- 
ate or produce nothing that is not "of na- 
ture", or unnatural. This is why we believe 
that Exxon should in no way be castigated 
for dumping millions of gallons of oil into 
some silly bay in Podunk, Alaska. The seep- 
age of oil is a natural occurrence (as recently 
noted by an Exxon official), and, as such, the 
Alaskan spill should be applauded by all 
Americans as another step in our ongoing 
evolutionary destiny. We should capitalize 
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on our good fortune as presented by Exxon 
Corporation. 

PAVE ALASKA 

In conjunction with the ongoing natu- 
ral "greenhouse effect", we should use this 
occurrence as a beginning which will open 
up new opportunities for real estate develop- 
ment in colder climates. We at the BLF 
say "Pave Alaska." 

Jack Napier, BLF Spokesperson 

Fellow Friends of the Environment: 

We are forming an organization on the 
local level called Phoenix. Our stated goals 
and objectives involve the advocacy of ani- 
mal rights and environmental issues. 

We would like to establish a network of 
information on environmental issues, in the 
hopes that as communication develops, 
mistakes can be circumvented. Southern 
Mississippi has for many years remained a 
relatively dormant voice in environmental 
issues. The only way to change that is 
through legislation, organization, and per- 
severance. 

— Carleigh Scates, President, Phoenix, 
PO Box 16752, Hattiesburg, MS 39401. 

Dear Shit Fer Brains, 

A thought occurred in my crummy grey 
matter concerning non-radical responses to 
the powers-that-be (not that 1 don't support 
100% monkeywrenching and its power to 
"motivate" typically unmotivational people 
like corporate executives they, I know, I'm 
one!], Freddies, and other narrow-minded 
types). I belong to all the environmental 
orgs and correspond (I'm on the distribution 
lists of most western National Forests for 
DEIS/FEIS and timber sales), but it's still hard 
to respond personally to each bullshit action 
the Freds, etc, want to make. 

Pulling a trick from Amnesty Interna- 
tional and the red alerts from Colorado 
Environmental Coalition and Utah Wilder- 
ness Association^ perhaps a network could be 
created to get "boilerplate" ideas (letters) 
shipped to whomever wanted them so we 
could respond to some of the idiotic things 
going on ON TIME (the Freds have just really 
set down the clamps on meeting their 
response and appeal deadlines so timeliness 
is crucial) — the sample letters could be 
changed, but the point is it's hard to know 
the facts on all the shit going on. 

Clearinghouses for action crosscoun- 
try? 

Anybody wanting samples on old 
growth, auto mileage standards, Antarctica 
protection, public grazing, below cost tim- 
bering, the spotted owl, etc — I'll help out. 

1 write a lot and respond in economic, 
statute, and emotional manners the powers 
should (but don't always) respond to. 

Just another thought to help save Gaia! 

— Dave Naslund, 2450 Fenton, Edge- 
water, CO 80214, 303-239-6743 (H), 800- 
877-9911 (W: leave message and say EF! and 
I'll get back to ya!) 

Dear Editor, 

Can you settle a bet? My hunting 
buddies say, since grazing permittees only 
pay 20c on the dollar for BLM and Forest 
Service forage, that 80% of the beef is actu- 
ally in the public domain. 

I say you only have to leave 20% of the 
wet carcass weight for the rancher and that 
cows on National Parks and Wildlife Refuges 
are fair game too, as long as you have a valid 
elk or deer tag. 

— Jim Beam, Reno, NV 

EF!, 

We all know what we think of Allan 
Savory and his diabolical plot to keep live- 
stock on public lands. Well, I was part of an 
Earth First! group that crashed his annual 
meeting in order to present him with a T- 
shirt which graphically depicted our opposi- 
tion to welfare ranching. Instead of reacting 
angrily or becoming embarrassed, he in- 
vited us to join him at some point in the 


future for an afternoon of discussion. Sev- 
eral of us took him up on his offer, and when 
we got together we went out on the mesa 
west of Albuquerque where we observed the 
state of deterioration of the land. We dis- 
cussed our mutual concern for the environ- 
ment, then he offered to send someone from 
Earth first! through the holistic resource 
management-core course, free of charge. I 
accepted his offer. 

At the course I found myself in the 
company of teachers, (two of whom were 
EF!ers from Montana), farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, people from BLM and the Apache 
reservation; in short, people from all walks 
of life, all of whom were obviously con- 
cerned with the condition of the planet and 
looking for solutions to the problems. We 
examined the effects of the removal of live- 
stock to stop overgrazing and overtram-' 
pling. "the effect was the recovery of the 
land, but it only lasted in environments 
where the decay process is fast and biologi- 
cal in nature. Over the greater part of 
America and the world where the decay 
process is achieved by oxidation and weath- 
ering, the result was only good for a few 
years. After that worse deterioration took 
place than had been the case with livestock 
on the land. 

From there we went on to look at ways 
to determine goals for all areas and the 
means to achieve those goals through the 
application of a decision making process. 
This involved using all the knowhow avail- 
able to mankind, without prejudice, and 
applying it through a testing process fol- 
lowed by a monitoring process. 

1 found all of this to be based on com- 
mon sense. It meant that where livestock 
should not be on the land^a thorough plan- 
ning process would determine that. On the 
other hand, where the land would deterio- 
rate without the physical disturbance 
needed to speed the decay process and the 
successional advancement of complex 
communities of plant and animal life, the 
testing process would indicate the use of 
livestock if there were no other alternatives. 
The same applied to fire and all of the other 
tools available to us. At no time did Savory 
ever advocate or condemn any specific tool 
or course of action. All he did was show us 
that there was a way of determining what 
was needed and then attaining the desired 
results through sound planning and man- 
agement. (1 know that a lot of us have 
trouble with words like "management" and 
"resources", but as long as there are five 
billion people on this planet I'm afraid we'll 
have to "manage" our "resources".) 

The results on land where these prin- 
ciples had been practiced were impressive. 
After taking this course and getting the in- 
formation first hand, it became quite obvi- 
ous that all I'd heard about Savory up to that 
point in time had been taken out of context 
and sensationalized by people who don't 
like livestock. Hell, I don't like livestock, but 
I don't like needles either. That's not going 
to stop me from getting a tetanus shot when 
I need it. If livestock can be positively 
applied in certain areas to stop desertifica- 
tion, they should be. We need all the help 
we can get, folks, and anyone who would 
refuse to use the appropriate tool simply 
because they have a personal prejudice 
against it may find themselves in a dead end 
situation. Allan Savory is more concerned 
about the environment than most people. 
Instead of pointing fingers and assessing 
blame, he has devoted his life to the solving 
of some of the monumental problems the 
earth finds herself confronted with. Also, he 
is pro predator and in favor of the reintro- 
duction of the wolf, and has made his feel- 
ings known in the ranching community and 
government agencies alike. He has even 
suggested that the wolf be reintroduced in 
Yellowstone, much to the chagrin of ranch- 
ers and rangers everywhere. 

As far as the article goes which was 
written by David E. Brown in the Sept. 22, 


'88 edition of the EF! Journal, I find it bears 
no discernable resemblance to an informed 
discussion of holistic resource management 
or anything else Savory is doing or saying. If 
Brown did attend a core course he seems to 
have missed the point entirely. 

In November '88 Savory's book Holistic 
Resource Management was published. Get a 
copy and read it for yourself. Make up your 
own mind. If Savory does have a viable 
solution then we owe it to ourselves and to 
the earth to see that it is applied wherever it 
will work. We don't have many options or 
much time left. 

— Dave Davenport, New Mexico EF! 
Ed. note: David Brown's article originally in- 
cluded far more detail on Savory's program. It 
was trimmedfas much of the information dupli- 
cated material we'd previously published (see 
Mabon '87 and Mabon '86). — DT 

Dear EF!, 

Some time ago I told EF! to list EF! 
Canada as a local group up here in the frozen 
north. I willfully committed this act, with 
malice aforethought, because I noticed that 
there was nothing in Canada other than on 
the West Coast. I thought that Canadian 
EF!ers should at least have an address to 
write to so that we could talk about becom- 
ing formally disorganized. 

A few of you have written to me and 1 
have enjoyed your letters, even if I haven't 
always written back immediately. Unfortu- 
nately I have been tied up with heavy work 
with a rainforest group and some local ac- 
tions, blah blah. However, the time has 
come to get our act in gear. 

For those who hadn't noticed there is 
now an Eastern Canada EF! group, called 
"EF! Canada" (address below). Just what EF! 
Canada is, or will try to be, depends on who 
is involved. For the moment we are going to 
have a small newsletter called Praxis which 
will have some stuff on Canadian issues, but 
I also want to see some discussion on what 
EF! Canada should be, who wants to be 
involved, and all that other good stuff. For 
now there is no charge for Praxis, but I’ll add 
the Usual Disgusting Plea for a couple of 
bucks to cover costs, OK? 

When you write please note whether 
you wish your name and address to be con- 
fidential. One thing I would like Praxis to be 
is a way for EF!ers to get in touch with one 
another, but only with your consent. I look 
forward to hearing from all of you closet 
EF!ers, so write now; 

EF! Canada 
Box 4612, Sta "E" 

Ottawa, ONT 
CANADA K1S 5H8 
— Mike Kaulbars 

Dear SFB, 

I am curious as to what prompted the 
Earth First! Journal’s publication of Dolores 
LaChapelle's "No, I’m not an ecofeminist: A 
few words in defense of men." Was it just 
cause ya'll like Dolores, and are perfectly 
willing to give the "good ol' gal" a forum on 
any subject she might wish to blather about? 
If you really took her seriously, why didn't 
you challenge her to write a really good 
article about deep ecology and ecofeminism 
— one that clearly defines the philosophies, 
the differences, the areas of common 
ground? Instead, you uncritically allow her 
to engage in a survival tactic common to 
women raised in the era of her childhood — 
that of bolstering her own position by cud- 
dling up to the boys and distancing herself 
from other women. 

I respect Dolores for the sagacious 
woman she is and aspires to be, but she 
discredits herself by uncritically accepting 
the patriarchy's "dress for success" defini- 
tion of the meaning of women's liberation 
as if it were what feminists themselves have 
called for. Women scholars and activists are 
at the forefront of debate over cultural val- 
ues and paradigms, in science, philosophy, 
and history. In science, for example, read 
Evelyn Fox Keller, A Feeling for the Organism 
and Reflections on Gender and Science. More- 
over, feminist scholars have not failed to 
point out that gay men and men of color do 
not benefit from patriarchy to the degree 
that their white counterparts do, and that all 
men suffer from their dis-connection from 
the Other: all that is "not-man" — women 
and the natural world, their own animas. 

So, Dolores, I encourage you to really 
read the ecofeminists. Allow yourself just a 
moment of sisterhood with them. You 
might be surprised about the effect on you of 
such an encounter, not only as a thinker, but 
as a thinking woman. And the resulting 
article I could really look forward to. 

Mary Ann Jasper, Austin, TX 

Dear Shit Fer Brains, 

Following publication in the March 21 
newsletter of his article entitled, "Coca Cola, 
Belize and the Dilemmas of Protecting Bio- 
diversity,” Ed Grumbine apologized to 
Lighthawk for criticizing our work and say- 
ing that we were not serving the people of 
continued on next page 


Nevada Wilderness . . . 


continued from page 1 

the higher fuel prices of recent months have 
cause! a resurgence of oil and gas explora- 
tion. Some of Nevada's National Forest 
roadless areas have been specifically tar- 
geted for exploration by the energy compa- 
nies. 

At present, Forest Service protection of 
Nevada’s roadless areas is minimal. Under 
RARE II, the FS recommended that only 

5 12,000 acres of the Toiyabe and Humboldt 
National Forests be protected as Wilderness. 
Since then, the new Forest Plans have come 
out, and the agency has further reduced its 
acreage recommended for Wilderness. 
Theoretically, the FS is protecting those 
areas included in their Wilderness recom- 
mendations from development, pending 
the final decision of Congress. In reality, 
this protection is weak. Even if the Nevada 
National Forests wanted to protect their 
roadless areas, the FS could not easily do so, 
since the Nevada National Forests are under- 
staffed. This understaffing is no accident: in 
the Forest Service, the jobs are where the 
commercial timber is, and the Nevada Na- 
tional Forests are not big timber producers. 
Since RARE II, a number of miners have 
intruded into FS roadless areas in Nevada, 
some with, and some without, Forest Service 
compliance. 

Efforts were made to pass a statewide 
wilderness bill for Nevada in both the 99th 
and 100th Congresses. The presence of 
powerful anti-wilderness members in the 
state's delegation prevented passage. (See 
"NV Wilderness Bill Looms Ahead," EF!, 5- 
88.) The state's political scene has long been 
dominated by anti-wildemess yahoos, and 
this is one reason why, 25 years after the 
passage of the Wilderness Act, Nevada has 
only one designated Wilderness Area, the 
65,000-acre Jarbridge Wilderness. 

Changes in the state's delegation in the 
present session of Congress have greatly 
increased the likelihood of a wilderness bill 
passing. But this is a mixed blessing, since 
any bill that passes is likely to be "moder- 
ate," meaning that many deserving areas 
will be left out of the bill. 

Last fall, the anti-wilderness Senator 
Chic Hecht was defeated by then-Governor 
Richard Bryan, a moderate Democrat. Bryan 
joins Harry Reid in the state's Senate delega- 


tion. Both Bryan and Reid are perceived in 
the press as environmentalists, but they are 
environmentalists only in the mainstream 
sense of the term. The state's delegation to 
the US House of Representatives remains the 
same as last session: moderate Democrat 
James Bilbray and conservative Republican 
Barbara Vucanovich. Last year Bilbray 
managed to get a 729,000-acre wilderness 
bill passed by the House, despite the efforts 
of Vucanovich. Vucanovich's anti-environ- 
mental credentials are so impeccable that 
she was one of the keynote speakers (along 
with Sen. James McClure) at the recent anti- 
wildemess conference in Reno. Luckily, 
Vucanovich is not a power in Congress, as 
was ex-Senator Hecht, who blocked Senator 
Reid's 600,000-acre wilderness bill in the 
Senate last session. 

This year, the Democratic delegation 
has developed a unified wilderness bill — 
the "Nevada Wilderness Protection Act of 
1989," introduced in the House (HR 2320) 
by Rep. Bilbray and in the Senate (S 974) by 
Senators Reid and Bryan. It calls for the 
designation of 14 Wilderness Areas totaling 
733,400 acres. The areas included in the bill 
and the acreages involved are as follows: 

1. Alta Toquima (Toiyabe National Forest), 

38.000 acres. 

2. Arc Dome (Toiyabe NF). 1 15,000 acres. 

3. Boundary Peak (Toiyabe NF), 10,000 
acres. 

4. Currant Mountain (Humboldt NF), 

36.000 acres. 

5. East Humboldt (Humboldt NF), 36,900 
acres. 

6. Jarbridge Additions (Humboldt NF), 
48,500 acres. 

7. Mount Rose (Toiyabe NF), 28,000 acres. 

8. Quinn Canyon (Humboldt NF), 27,000 
acres. 

9. Ruby Mountains (Humboldt NF), 90,000 
acres. 

10. Mount Charleston (Toiyabe NF), 43,000 
acres. 

11. Table Mountain (Toiyabe NF), 98,000 
acres. 

12. Grant Range (Humboldt NF), 50,000 
acres. 

13. Mount Moriah (Humboldt NF), 82,000 
acres. 

14. Santa Rosa (Humboldt NF), 31,000 acres. 

A coalition of conservation organiza- 



Proposed new Wilderness area on Nevada's Mount Moriah. 
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continued from previous page 
Belize. The fact is that the majority of our 
organizing and flying work there was in 
direct service of Belizeans and their hopes 
for sustaining biodiversity in protecting 
some of the largest intact stands of tropical 
forests anywhere in Central America. 

He acknowledged that he flew on only 
one out of 26 of our flight projects in Belize. 
He said he had not meant to defame our 
work there in any way. We have discussed 
working with him in the future and feel the 
misunderstanding resulting from this article 
is resolved. However we thought it would be 
best to clear our good name with Earth Erst! 
members and readers, many of whom have 
flown with us and have been Lighthawk 
supporters through the years. 

Lighthawk received numerous en- 
dorsements for our rewarding efforts earlier 
this year in Central America. In the words of 
Victor Gonzales (President of the Belize 
Audubon Society), "Because of your 
(Lighthawk's) interest and dedication, the 
conservation movement here in Belize has 
taken major steps forward. . . I felt a resur- 
gence of motivation and a strengthening of 
dedication to the conservation cause." 

We have dedicated our lives to solid 
environmental conservation work and look 


forward to many more years of providing 
the power of flight to Earth First! and other 
concerned folks who really want to get the 
work done. 

— Susan Morgan, EF! founding mem- 
ber 

— Michael Stewartt, Lighthawk Execu- 
tive Director 

— Steele Wotkyns, Lighthawk 
Dear Friends, 

The L.A. Times recently published an 
excellent 4-part expose on the BLM entitled 
"Public Land, Private Profit: Inside the 
Bureau of Land Management." Included in 
the series were articles on intra-bureau poli- 
tics, budget, mining, grazing and manage- 
ment of the California desert. Anyone wish- 
ing a copy of these informative articles 
please send me 45c in stamps, and I'll get 
them out to you. Let’s all get to work on 
reforming (or better yet, eradicating) the 
Bureau of Logging and Mining! 

— Sally Miller, Box 22, Lee Vining, CA 
93541 

Dear Earth First!, 

Just a quick note to ask you for the 
phone number for ECONET and what to do 
when I "log on". I've just invested in one of 
these computers for my business and can't 
find the number anywhere in the Journal. A 
continued on page 6 



tions, the Friends of Nevada Wilderness, has 
proposed that 21 areas, totalling some 1.5 
million acres, be designated Wilderness. 
Given that there are about 3 million roadxess 
acres left in Nevada's National Forests, the 
"Friends'" proposal is moderate. Unfortu- 
nately, the press will no doubt see the dele- 
gation's bill as a "moderate" compromise 
between the zero acreage advocated by the 
mining industry, ranchers, ORV groups and 
other assorted yahoos, and the larger pro- 
posal of the conservation groups. 

It would be a mistake to decry as utterly 
worthless the "Nevada Wilderness Protec- 
tion Act of 1989," or to question the sincer- 
ity of its sponsors. Given the sad history of 
wilderness preservation in Nevada, and the 
vehemence of wilderness opponents, it is a 
positive step. An anti-environmental coali- 
tion of miners, ranchers, ORV users and slob 
road hunters campaigned against Bilbray 
and Bryan in the last election, tryingto make 
Bilbray's and Bryan's support of wilderness 
an issue. These two and Reid did not back- 
track on the wilderness issue despite the 
pressure. It is sad that these men don't have 
the vision to push for a better bill, but most 
Nevada conservationists feel that, for better 
or for worse, now is the time for a Nevada 
wilderness bill. 

The areas in the "Friends" proposal that 
are not in the delegation's bill are the follow- 
ing: Schell Peaks, a 120,000-acre roadless 
area near Ely; Toiyabe Crest (79,000 acres) 
near Austin; Excelsior (122,000 acres), along 
the California border and contiguous with a 
roadless area in California; Sweetwater 
Mountains (12,260 acres), also along the 
California border; South Snake Range 
(42,000 acres), adjacent to Great Basin Na- 
tional Park; Elk Mountain (12,600 acres), 
near Wells; and Pearl Peak (23,000 acres), 
near Elko. 

In addition to omitting these areas, the 
delegation’s bill is deficient in that it se- 
verely reduces the area of several of the areas 
that are included. Among the worse cases 
are these: 

Ruby Mountains — This spectacular 
area, with its alpine lakes and glaciated val- 
leys, is probably better known outside Ne- 
vada than any other place in the current bill, 
which would protect 90,000 acres here. The 
Friends' proposal would designate 143,000 
acres in the Rubies. Two large areas in the 
Rubies would be left out in the delegation’s 
bill to appease a helicopter skiing operation; 
the largest of these amounts to several thou- 
sand acres surrounding Lamoille Canyon. 

East Humboldt — This area is an exten- 
sion of the Ruby Mountains to the south, 
separated from them by a paved road over 
Secret Pass. A problem here is checkerboard 
ownership, a relic of the days when the US 
Government gave corporations alternate 
sections of land for several miles on either 
side of proposed railroad lines as an incen- 
tive for railroad construction. The delega- 
tion's bill would exclude nine sections from 
the wilderness in Ackler Basin, in the very 
heart of the East Humboldt Range, ostensi- 
bly because of checkerboard ownership. The 
private sections here are owned by the Peavy 
family, who have reportedly ignored over- 
tures by the Nature Conservancy to pur- 


chase their land. It is also rumored that there 
are plans to build a major ski area here. The 
Nevada Department of Wildlife considers 
the Ackler Basin to be critical wildlife habi- 
tat, and is concerned about the effects of 
development here on the Basin’s prime 
trout streams. Yet the Forest Service has 
been trying to trade their sections here away, 
instead of trying to acquire the private land 
to block up their ownership. Disturbingly, 
the Friends of Nevada Wilderness actually 
call for less wilderness in the East Humboldt 
Range than the delegation's bill would des- 
ignate. 

Quinn Canyon — This area, separated 
from the Grant Range by the unpaved 
Cherry Creek Summit Road, is under attack 
by oil and gas exploration. The Friends call 
for 95,000 acres of Wilderness here; the 
delegation's bill would protect only 27,000 
acres. 

Among the other flaws in the "Nevada 
Wilderness Protection Act of 1989" are 
these: The bill specifies that there shall be no 
"buffer zones" created around any of the 
Wilderness Areas designated; since the For- 
est Service already goes out of their way in 
many parts of the country to promote devel- 
opment right up to Wilderness boundaries, 
this provision might actually incite the FS to 
allow more development adjacent to Wil- 
derness Areas than otherwise would occur. 
The bill also allows a snowmobile corridor 
within the Mt. Rose Wilderness. There is 
also language reiterating the intent of Con- 
gress that grazing continue in Wilderness 
Areas; this language is probably harmless, 
since the Wilderness Act already essentially 
says the same thing. 

A week after Senators Bryan and Reid 
and Representative Bilbray introduced their 
Wilderness Protection Act, Rep. George 
'"Buddy" Darden (D-GA) introduced HR 
2352. This bill, which is co-sponsored by 
Reps. Kostmayer of Pennsylvania and 
Lehman of California, would designate 19 
Wilderness Areas totaling 1.4 million acres 
in Nevada's National Forests, or almost as 
much as the Friends of NV Wilderness are 
proposing. (The Darden Bill leaves out two 
areas — Excelsior and Pearl Peak.) 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write your 
senators (US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510) and representative (House Office 
Building, Washington, DC 20515) and tell 
them it is time to protect Nevada's remain- 
ing wild National Forest lands. Tell them 
you think S 974 and HR 2320 (the Reid- 
Bryan-Bilbray bill) is a good start, but that it 
does not protect enough areas. Tell them the 
Darden Bill (HR 2352) is better, but that 
even it doesn't protect all deserving areas. Be 
specific about areas needing more protec- 
tion. Send a copy of your letter to the 
members of the Nevada delegation. 
Nevadans: Tell Senators Reid and Bryan and 
Representative Bilbray that you appreciate 
their concern with wilderness protection, 
but that you would like to see them include 
more areas and more acreage. 
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"Arizona Four" 


continued from page 1 

recent arrests were part of a larger campaign 
meant to entrap more people. In an inter- 
view with the Boulder Daily Camera, agent 
Bob Pence said the action at a Central Ari- 
zona Project power line "necessitated us to 
move before we'd have liked to." Pence also 
confirmed that the investigation began in 
Washington, D.C., "rather than at the indi- 
vidual sites." 

What you can do: 1) Contribute to 
the Legal Defense Fund. This money will 
be used for legal expenses of EFlers around 
the country threatened by the current inves- 
tigations. Thus, it will work for far more 
than just the four recent arrestees, though 
their legal bills are presently the largest and 
most urgent. The fund will not be used to 
defend those arrested for civil disobedience 
actions (worthy as those actions may be). 
Make checks payable to "Legal Defense 
Fund" and send to: PO Box 4666, Salem, OR 
97302-866 6. 

2) Write supportive letters to the three 
Imprisoned activists. They need to know 
that they're not forgotten. Remember that 
all letters to prisoners will be read by prison 
authorities. Write separate letters to: Peg 
Millett #120394, Building M-l, Room D-57, 
3225 W. Durango, Phoenix, AZ 85009. Marc 
Baker #120194, or Mark Davis #120179, 
3127 W. Durango, Phoenix, AZ 85009. 

3) Help distribute copies of the Earth 
First! special edition about the arrests, in 
order to get the real story out to the public. 
We printed lots of extra copies, and will 
gladly send you a bunch if you think you can 
distribute them productively. Write the 
Journal office, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
and tell us how many you want. 


Who Is The Criminal? 

In a brief phone interview, attorney 
Gerry Spence described the reasons for his 
pro bono representation of Dave Foreman. 

"Ordinarilythosewhoare held without 
bond are people who pose a serious threat to 
society, only people like murderers where 
the evidence is very clear. In this case, the 
FBI misrepresented the facts to the magis- 
trate to scare him into detaining these 
people. They probably made the same mis- 
representations to the grand jury to get them 
to indict. 

"Picture a little guy out there hacking at 


LA Wilderness . . . 

continued from page 1 

a landfill access, it appears to have no pur- 
pose. 

The road may be stopped, but the 
greater issues of saving habitat and preserv- 
ing biodiversity remain unaddressed — as 
usual. Nonetheless, LA EF! is elated for 
several reasons: 

1) Blockading bulldozers and chaining one- 
self to construction equipment is a new 
phenomenon in Los Angeles. It appears to 
have potential. 

2) This may be the first time in our city's 
history that radical testimony on biogeogra- 
phy, park reserve stability and ecological 
hydrology and geography confronted devel- 
opment politics. 


FBI INFILTRATOR "MIKE TAIT" 



Tait at the back of the crowd during the Okan- 
ogan National Forest action following last year's 
RRR. 



This photo of Tait was taken while he ate dinner 
with Peg Millett and her husband in Millett' s 
house. 


a dead steel post, an inanimate object, with 
a blowtorch. He's considered a criminal. 

"Now see the image of a beautiful, liv- 
ing, 400-year-old tree, with an inanimate 
object hacking away at it. This non-living 
thing is corporate America. They (corporate 
executives) are not considered criminals at 
all. They lounge around in the country clubs 
of America and are held up as great citizens 
of the land.” 


3) We have found a way to work with a broad 
spectrum of other groups, and with citizens 
of moderate persuasions. As mainstream 
groups realize they may associate with radi- 
cal tactics, so is the public helped to see the 
fundamentally conservative value of deep 
ecological activism. 

4) Since the action, we have been contacted 
by a few anonymous sympathetic people 
who have given us valuable inside informa- 
tion on hushed upcoming development 
plans. "I still have my chain," says Deborah 
Widel. "I'm prepared to do what I have to do 
again." 

5) After the action, a developer advertise- 
ment appeared in two newspapers compar- 
ing landfills and bulldozers to the condor in 
that all three are endangered species. YOU 
BET! 



Tait, second from left, sitting with Foreman, left, and others at an EF! 
gathering on Arizona's Mt. Graham. 



Peg Millett with a raccoon mask on her head. In a recent phone conversation, Peg hoped her 
friends would "carry on, in the tradition of Abbey. Don't stop just because we're in jail." 
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The Sword of Power 
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phone listing in the editorial credits column 
would be helpful. 

— Mark W. Smith, Irving, TX 

Regular use of EcoNet requires a nominal 
subscription fee, which allows you access to a 
huge variety of computer conferences and bulle- 
tin boards, along with the ability to send and 
receive electronic mail. For more information, 
write the Institute for Global Communications, 
3228 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, CA 
9411S, or phone (415) 923-0900. If you're 
already on EcoNet or on some other network that 
can connect with EcoNet, our mail address is 
earthfirst (one word, no exclamation mark!). 
—DT 

Dear SFB: 

The FBI's mandate is not to defend 
society from law breakers. Its mandate is to 
destroy opposition to the lawbreaking state. 
The only difference between the FBI and the 
KGB is one of language. 

In carrying out this mandate, the FBI 
uses time-honored tactics: reliance upon 
snitches, eavesdroppers, agents provo- 
cateurs, and, of course, the all-time favorite: 
fabrication of evidence. 

Once the FBI has been given orders to 
discredit or destroy individuals and groups 
who are "Enemies of the State" (which, as we 
all know is an industrial-totalitarian re- 
gime), the FBI will leave no stone unturned. 


Evidence which exonerates the intended 
victim is ignored. Derogatory information, 
no matter how absurd, is always conscien- 
tiously (if somewhat unimaginatively) in- 
vestigated. 

Sure, it's unjust, immoral, absurd. But, 
that's the American Way! 

And, fellow wrenchers, it can work to 
our advantage. Since the dolts are so consci- 
entious in tracking down derogatory info, 
let's flood them with anonymous tips. 

Tell them a local scum-bag developer is 
really an eco-terrorist (they won't even see 
the irony in such a true statement). Make up 
a story about his/her plans to blow up a dam 
or a bridge. Make the story outrageous — the 
zanier the better. The FBI is a trifle dim- 
witted, and it might overlook a subtle lie. 
But a clumsy absurdity, if linked to their 
intended victim, will prove irresistible. 

Did you hear about the laser vaporizer 
Idaho’s Senator Jim McClure is working on 
deep in the Bitterroot-Selway Wilderness? 
Seems it can vaporize skidders, dozers, drip- 
pers and other implements of destruction 
from a distance of 10 miles. These closet 
Earth Firstlers expect to be able to extend the 
range to 100 miles within 6 months. And 
you thought ol' Jim was anti- Wilderness. 

— J. Edgar 

continued on page 10 


or, Rod Mondt Gets Woo Woo 

The 4th day of June is, I'm told by the 
calendar, the dayjohn Muir was elected first 
president of th^ Sierra Club. But it will live 
in my mind as the day I discovered Woo 
Woo, or what I call an out of mind experi- 
ence. 

Zand I were having a bad day. Having 
the FBI take our friends to jail and wake us 
before our second cup of coffee, and feeling 
the frustration of their keeping our friends 
in the pokey until an appeal could be com- 
pleted, was a strain. We spent the day 
working the phones and providing support 
to family and friends, and the emotional 
pressure weighed heavily on our minds. 

We arrived home to a violated house, a 
house probably bugged and invaded by the 
FBI. Not a comfortable place to relax. 

Z convinced me that we needed to 
search out spirits I have rarely known and 
with which I've seldom felt comfortable. 
We walked into the desert behind our home 
and looked to the natural world for direc- 
tion. She moved off toward the east with the 
parting advice that I should just follow 
wherever the Earth might lead me in my 
search. I wandered up a small draw to a Palo 
Verde tree. I stopped and talked with it. I 
pleaded with the tree to show me a sign that 
what we were doing would work to help our 
friends and the earth. 

My emotions were high and after a very 
one-sided discussion I moved off through 


the wash toward the north-facing slope 
maybe 20 yards away. There I found a stone 
covered with lichen. Bending down I took a 
small sample of the growth and knelt beside 
the rock, staring down at the earth. 

When I looked up at the hillside, the 
butt of a saber lay right in front of my eyes, 
impaled at the base of another Palo Verde. I 
reached out, grasped the handle, ancLdrew a 
sword from the Earth, like some kind of 
Excalibur. I felt a power and an urge to scale 
the mountain behind me. 

Somehow I knew that the FBI and Mike 
Tait, their informant, could feel that same 
power. I crashed through the cactus and 
scrub, oblivious to the terrain, running 
toward the top of the ridge where I emerged 
from the brush with saber in hand and the 
sun setting behind me. 

It was a sign, I know that. To find this 
saber in my normal wanderings would have 
been a great joy but to find it at this time, in 
this place, and after I had begged for a sign, 
was truly phenomenal. Far below I could see 
Z, and I descended the hill to join her. With 
tears streaming, I told her the fight would be 
long and hard but we would win. 

The saber now sits on a mantle at the 
Journal office as a talisman of strength and 
a sign that we must not give up this fight. 

Rod Mondt is an office spouse and resident 
redneck among EF! Journal circles. 
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Anti-MAXXAM Warriors Climb Back Into The Trees 


By Greg King, EF! Redwood Action Team 

Mid-May 1989: Earth First! organizer 
and cheerleader Darryl Chemey, seated 
across from me in the Emerald Triangle's 
Meteel Cafe, Redway, Humboldt County, 
leans forward with a mouthful of pizza and 
says, "I want to go up; I want to do a tree-sit." 

Great. Another tree-sit. Spend a few 
thousand dollars on a risky venture seem- 
ingly destined for early discovery by the 
dozens of spies I perceived to be lurking in 
every public head. Haul a quarter-ton of gear 
on not enough backs for too many miles and 
place neophites at deadly heights to sym- 
bolically stop ubiquitous logging of the 
world's greatest forests. Spoon feed numb 
media news of continuous catastrophe only 
to have reporters cite sitters' height in the 
canopy, food consumed, and logger reac- 
tion as the most salient events of the day. 

Unique was Darryl's aerial involve- 
ment. A media broker for scores of anti- 
MAXXAM, -LP, -oil, and other actions, the 
gutsy New York native would make his point 
in our sixth aerial redwood occupation in 
two years aimed at Pacific Lumber's illegal 
forest liquidation. 

Darryl glanced quickly to either side, 
jerked back a fresh ale, and delivered his 
crusher: "I want to do it before the Rendez- 
vous." 

I wanted to quit the movement. In- 


By Philip R- Knight 

The Idaho National Engineering Labo- 
ratory (1NEL), located west of Idaho Falls on 
the Snake River Plain, has operated since the 
1950s as a testing ground for "peaceful" 
nuclear production. It has also become a 
temporary storage facility for much of the 
nation's nuclear waste, military and other- 
wise. And, if the US Department of Energy 
(DOE) has its way, 1NEL will soon be produc- 
ing Vieapons-grade plutonium for nuclear 
bombs, greatly increasing the threat of a 
severe nuclear accident in the Greater Yel- 
lowstone Ecosystem. 

The DOE proposes to build the Special 
Isotope Separator (SIS) at INEL to process 
plutonium feed from the Hanford reactor 
into plutonium for nuclear triggers. The 
plutonium would then be shipped to Rocky 
Flats m Colorado and made into triggers. 
Problems with the SIS are multiple and 
growing. Plutonium feed would be shipped 
from Hanford as plutonium oxide powder 
which is highly radioactive and, in the event 
°f an accident in transit, would be difficult 
t0 clean up and would scatter in the wind. 
The design of the SIS has not been tested. It 
is being developed at the Lawrence Liver- 
more Lab in California and research and 
development is behind schedule, being only 
30% compl ete - The SIS would have only an 
8-10 year operating life since, by law, it can 
only use plutonium from military installa- 
tions and Hanford has the only military 
reactor, which is due to shut down in under 
a decade. The SIS would produce 440 tons of 
transuranic (TRU) waste annually, and there 
is no approved place to store it. 

The DOE has not even demonstrated 
the need for a facility to produce more plu- 
tonium- They will not release figures detail- 
ing hoW much plutonium the US has in 
storage because it is "classified" informa- 
tion. Informed sources estimate that we 
have 120 tons of plutonium in storage. 
Most plutonium for nuclear warheads now 
c °mes from dismantled warheads since 
plutonium lasts a long time and can be 
recycled. The US now has 24,000 nuclear 
warheads. Under pending arms control 
a greements, many warheads will be dis- 
mantled and plutonium from those would 
be available if "needed." 

Costs of constructing and operating the 
SIS have nearly tripled since it was proposed, 
to over $3 billion and rising. The DOE may 
not even complete the Preliminary Safety 
Analysis Review until 1990. None of this is 
a barrier to the DOE. Construction of the SIS 
may now be under way. 

Thanks to citizen watchdogs like the 
Snake River Alliance, opposition to the SIS in 
Congress and elsewhere is mounting. The 
Alliance has sued the DOE over the final E1S 
°n the project, which was released in 1988, 
a nd is demanding that the money from SIS 
Ite spent instead on cleanup of nuclear 
contamination at INEL. The DOE is coming 
under increasing scrutiny in Congress and 
elsewhere due to the incredible messes they 
have left in the process of producing nuclear 
Wea pons. DOE is bound by few environ- 


stead I began sorting items from the RAT 
Gear Bank: mechanical ascenders, ropes, 
tree climbing spurs and lanyards, prussock 
loops, carabiners, harnesses, pulleys, web- 
bing, flashlights, paracord, walkie-talkies, 
scanner, voice-activated headset radios, 
binoculars, rain flies, platforms, and back- 
packs. I emptied the Redwood Action Team 
bank account while Darryl secured S1500 
from the Direct Action Fund and spent two- 
thirds on a radio phone and batteries. We 
normally send sitters up with a radio phone 
for their own protection and media hype. In 
Darryl's case we realized that a week without 
a phone could send him into convulsions 
and over the edge of the platform. We would 
take no chances. 

Joining Darryl would be George Shook, 
a musician, wood carver, and former Forest 
Service timber cruiser; and Martha Stone, a 
surfer and jewelry designer attending Hum- 
boldt State University. 

Our tree-sits normally occur in areas 
being logged; this sit would be similar, but 
included an added bonus: The timber har- 
vest plan (THP) targeted, on Yager Creek, 
was visible from Redwood House Road. It 
was a MAXXAM 47-acre old growth Coast 
Redwood and Douglas-fir THP surrounded 
by 100 acres clearcut in 1986. We reasoned 
that if industry could establish the he of 
roadside "demonstration forests," then we 
could — by exploiting the location of this 


mental laws since their work supposedly is 
essential to "national security.” As a result 
they have left over 3000 sites and hundreds 
of buildings contaminated with nuclear 
waste. Cleanup costs could exceed $100 
billion! 

The SIS is not the only horror proposed 
for INEL. Tritium is also used in the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons and DOE proposes 
building a tritium reactor at 4 times the cost 
of the SIS. This reactor would likely produce 
an excess of tritium even though stockpiling 
tritium is futile since it degrades rapidly. 
Another project is the Process Experimental 
Pilot Plant (PREPP) to be built at INEL to 
incinerate nuclear waste prior to transport 
elsewhere. 

On top of all this, a huge amount of 
nuclear waste is in storage at INEL; 6 1% of all 
military TRU waste is stored there. Some of 
it has been there since the '50s. The core of 
the infamous Three Mile Island reactor is 
being shipped there. Two million cubic feet 
of high level waste was buried there improp- 
erly and has contaminated 5 million cubic 
feet of soil, including sediment beds 230 feet 
below ground. The Snake River Aquifer, 
southern Idaho's main water source, is 
threatened with contamination from the 
INEL. Another 2.5 million cubic feet of high 
and low level wastes are stored above ground 
there. 

All this waste is stored at INEL "tempo- 
rarily”, but where it is to go is unclear. The 
Waste Isolation Pilot Project (WIPP) near 
Carlsbad, New Mexico is supposed to be the 
first safe repository for TRU waste, but it 
continues to be plagued with problems. In 
fact, WIPP may never open. If it does, it will 
only be able to hold 19% of TRU waste now 


Brand S lumber of Livingston, Montana 
is logging in Yellowstone National Park. Not 
only is a horrendous precedent being set in 
the world’s first National Park, but thou- 
sands of trees are being cut without any 
public review. 

The justification given for the logging 
is removal of "hazard" trees along roads 
where trees burned by last year's fires could 
fall on vehicles. It is supposed to be merely 
a "maintenance" project; but, predictably, 
the situation is getting out of hand and it 
looks like many more trees will be removed 
than those that might fall in the road. (See 
"The Real Destruction of Yellowstone," EF!) 
Up to 250 miles of road — most of the road 
mileage in the park — will undergo "hazard 
tree removal." The NPS is supposed to mark 
the trees to be cut but sources say NPS is 
being told which trees to mark by Brand S. 
Green trees are being marked, trees barely 
singed, burned trees leaning away from the 
road.... 

As of June 1 they had been logging for 
several days along the west entrance road, 
and will next proceed north to Norris Junc- 


THP to bring it into the public's eye — create 
a "demonstration forest slaughter" and cor- 
rect the lie by allowing people to view anni- 
hilation that normally lies unseen over a 
ridge from public highways. 

On Saturday, June 3, we followed our 
usual pattern: Enter the grove near mid- 
night, conduct final reconnaissance at 
dawn, sleep that day, climb that evening. 
Stodd climbed and rigged Darryl's tree with 
platform and gear; Berberis Nervose, whose 
past MAXXAM actions earned a superior 
court injunction barring him from entering 
Pacific Lumber property, rigged two other 
the trees. 

Monday was calm. Loggers arrived to 
argue that Spotted Owls, Tailed Frogs, and 
Olympic Salamanders can live in second- 
growth forests, and that the salamanders 
can even survive denudation and the weight 
of a 17 ton tractor. Lurking Bear asked the 
loggers if they worried about the greenhouse 
effect, acid rain, the ozone hole. 

Logger Tony, a young smart-ass with a 
penchant for uttering the ridiculous, re- 
plied, "The only hole I'm interested in is my 
old lady's." 

Tuesday proved more interesting. 
Photographer David Cross arrived and 
complained about our "inadequate" place- 
ment of sitters for photographs, then left 
without shooting. Soon arrived National 
Geographic photographer Jim Blair, who shot 


in existence. Most likely, the 440 annual 
tons of waste from the SIS would pile up at 
INEL and further contaminate the site. If 
WIPP does open (which would mean that 
EPA has written off many potential prob- 
lems) waste would be transported through 
23 states by truck — even though trains are 
three times as safe as trucks. Nearly 4000 
loads would cross Oregon from Hanford and 
over 10,000 would pass through Idaho. 

We do not need more nuclear produc- 
tion of any sort, especially on the edge of the 
Yellowstone Ecosystem, one of the largest 
ecological reserves in the temperate zones. 
Prevailing winds from an accident at INEL 
would carry fallout into Yellowstone. In 
April of 1988 Yellowstone EF! submitted a 
comment on the Draft EIS for the SIS. We 
stated, in part, "The proposal to build the SIS 
on the western edge of the ecosystem.. .is 
totally unacceptable. The "No Action" alter- 
native is the only logically, morally, and 
biologically sound alternative.” 

Congress may yet kill the SIS, proba- 
bly due to the cost and the DOE's poor 
record. Write or call the following people 
and tell them to vote against any spend- 
ing for the SIS. Representatives: John 
Spratt — South Carolina, and Richard 
Stallings — Idaho, US House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, DC 20515; Senators: 
James Exon — Nebraska, John Glen — 
Ohio, Albert Gore — Tennessee, Jeff Binga- 
man — New Mexico, William S. Cohen — 
Maine, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; congressional switchboard: (202) 
224-3121 

Contact the Snake River Alliance for fur- 
ther information: Box 1731, Boise, ID 
83701; (208) 344-9161 


tion. Trees to be cut are being marked with 
blue flagging. Logging may continue all 
summer. Brand S is supposed to haul logs on 
trucks through the park only at night but 
they have been observed hauling during the 
day. 

This is a crime! Yellowstone’s infamous 
Superintendent Bob "Barbecue" Barbee is 
caving in to pressure from local economic 
interests, especially lumber companies. 
Barbee appears likely to grant permission for 
Brand S to haul logs through Yellowstone 
from salvage sales on the Gallatin and 
Shoshone National Forests, even though he 
stated in an April 10 letter to the Greater 
Yellowstone Coalition that "we have 
rejected. ..hauling through the park from the 
Clarks Fork [district of the Shoshone]." It is 
unlikely that Brand S could economically 
haul logs over the Beartooth highway, the 
only other route to Livingston. If Yellow- 
stone is opened to logging trucks (as has 
already happened to some extent), the 
"savage flogging" of areas on the Gallatin 
and Shoshone will be hard to stop. Salvage 
sales on the Clarks Fork district have been 


several roles of film, and Earth First! contact 
Dr. Bill Devall. 

Blair and Devall were on the scene 
when a man and a woman drove on com- 
pany property behind the sitters and parked. 
The man scurried down the hill to the base 
of Darryl's tree and donned surgical gloves, 
before pouring the contents of two vials 
onto the base of the giant. Darryl was on the 
radio phone with Tierra Paiz, creator of the 
banner for this action ("STOP REDWOOD 
SLAUGHTER/EARTH FIRST!"), and asked 
her to call base camp, PALCO security, and 
the sheriff. 

Leaving base camp — eight miles of 
steep dirt road from the action — Andy 
Caffrey and I sped toward the commotion. 
Soon we passed the truck that had parked 
behind the sitters, and whipped a U-tum 
downhill after the perpetrators. Both ve- 
hicles slid at near-uncontrollable rates until 
we caught up, Andy recording the license 
number on video tape. We turned around to 
check on the sitters. They were fine. 

On Wednesday, shortly before our 
public rally, Darryl received illegally trans- 
mitted threats on his radio phone from "The 
Equalizer." The logging community of 
Carlotta, along the Van Duzen River into 
which flows majestic Yager Creek, was 
monitoring the radios on scanner and CB, 
and a few — like The Equalizer — decided to 
play games. Some phoned media contacts 
that Darryl had phoned, impersonating 
media coordinator for the action Judi Bari, 
to contradict information the media had 
just received. 

Exclaimed Bari, "Finally the wood 
workers are learning how to mon- 
keywrench! Now all we have to do is organ- 
ize them to stop MAXXAM." 

Wednesday's rally included the usual 
fare of 30 counter-demonstrators from Eel 
River Sawmills, a company receiving old 
growth logs from MAXXAM, about the same 
number of EF!ers and slightly fewer cops. 
Reporters seemed poised for a mill worker 
attack on environmentalists. A TV corre- 
spondent, apparently bored "with the same 
old thing," was ready to leave until a mill 
worker became hostile. "Wait," she told her 
camera man, "I think something is going to 
happen." Except for an otherwise excellent 
dialogue between wood workers and envi- 
ronmentalists, and a dramatic public tree- 
sit, nothing "happened" until the next day. 

On Thursday, six loggers yelled epi- 
thets at the sitters and threatened to get their 
chainsaws. Darryl called Southern Hum- 
boldt radio station KMUD and, live on the 
air, announced that they were in danger of 
being cut down. He then sang "Where Are 
We Gonna' Work When All the Trees Are 
Gone?" to tame the savage timber beasts. 
Judi received a message from "The Enforcer, 
brother of The Equalizer," that things were 
going to get rough. Alerting the press and 
therefore Carlotta that they would descend 
on Friday, Darryl, Martha, and George left 
the trees at dusk on Thursday, evading arrest 
and confiscation of their gear. 

It was not "just another tree-sit" — 
there is no such thing — but a show of 
resolve, a witnessing of mindless destruc- 
tion, and a lot of fun often unobtainable 
when battling a rapacious corporate mind- 
set and corrupt state bureaucracies. After the 
action, MAXXAM reactivated an old lawsuit 
against Darryl and the San Francisco Exam- 
iner ran a piece on EF! activism. 


exempted from public review or appeals 
under the new "emergency exemption" 
clause of the Forest Service appeal regula- 
tions. 

Logging is also happening in Glacier 
Park in the wake of the 1988 fires. This is 
more than an issue of whether a few trees 
should be sold from a National Park. The 
logging industry is making serious inroads 
into some of the last places free of the scars 
of "progress." Industry has eyed the Na- 
tional Parks' timber for a long time. Situ- 
ations like this tend to worsen, especially 
under the kind of administration that now 
controls the destiny of our public lands. 

Write, call or visit Bob Barbee and 
Yellowstone today. Tell Blob not to cave 
in to industry, to hold a public review of 
the roadside logging and impose a mora- 
torium today, and to forbid logging 
trucks in Yellowstone. 

Bob Barbee, Superintendent, Yellowstone 
NP, WY 82190 (307) 344-7381 

— Phil Knight, Yellowstone Earth First! 


INEL: Yellowstone's Nuclear Shadow 


LOGGING COMMENCES IN YELLOWSTONE 
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Boycott Goes On 

The Cumulative Impacts of Coors 


By Tom Skeele 

A few issues ago, in a Dear Shit for 
Brains letter, someone asked us all to lay off 
Coors now that the company and labor 
unions have made amends. The request was 
premature. Yes, the AFL-CIO got Coors to 
concede on two issues — Coors will use 
union labor to build all new facilities, and 
won't interfere in the brewery workers' un- 
ionization vote. In return, the union federa- 
tion called off its ten year boycott. However, 
as I'll explain later, others say the AFL-CIO's 
"victory" was hollow and incomplete, and 
are still pushing the boycott. (1) 

Fortunately, the SFB letter came at 
about the same time I saw a Coors advertise- 
ment in Buzzworm, a new environmental 
magazine published in Colorado, The ad 
pictured a discarded beer bottle at the base of 
a USFS Wilderness sign. The caption read 
"We wouldn't be caught dead in some 
places," and the text stated the following: 

Some companies talk about the environ- 
ment. At Coors, we've done something about it. 
We've taken a leadership role in the industry. 

We know that when a person walks 
through a forest he changes it, just with his 
footprints. We also know there are some natural 
resources which can never be replaced once they 
are consumed or lost. That's why Coors has 
devoted so much time, and so many resources, to 
programs that can help protect the environ- 
ment.... 

The combined impact of these two pro- 
Coors pieces jolted me into literary action. 
I’d heard enough of this "Coors ain't bad" 
drivel. What follows is a detailed look at the 
"Coors Dynasty" — both company and 
family. 

An analogy is appropriate here. Fre- 
quently, we environmentalists play the 
game and work on environmental impact 
statements. This article is an EIS on the 
Coors Dynasty. As is frequently the case, no 
single impact within the document is over- 
whelming. Rather, the cumulative impacts 
are what makes the project inexcusable. 

THE COORS FAMILY 

The Coors family has been on this 
continent for five generations, all the while 
in the Colorado Rockies. They have been 
brewing beer (though many question 
whether "Colorado Kool Aid" is really beer) 
since 1873, except during Prohibition. 

At present, the hierarchy of the Adolph 
Coors Company and its subsidiaries closely 
resembles the Coors family tree. 

"William (Bill) Coors, oldest of the third 
generation, is chairman of the company. 
"Joseph (Joe) Coors, Bill’s brother, is vice 
chairman of the company. 

"Jeff Coors, Joe's second son, is president of 
the company. 

"Peter Coors, Joe's third son, is president of 
the Coors Brewing Company. 

"Joe Coors Junior is president of the Coors 
Ceramics Company. 

"Grover Coors, brother number four, is 
president of Micro lithics (one of the Adolph 
Coors Company's "technology compa- 
nies"). 

"John Coors, youngest of the brothers, is 
head of Coors Customer Satisfaction Divi- 
sion. 

Joe Sr. is the leading public figure of the 
family, though he claims he's trying to keep 
a low profile. (2) Known as an ultraconserva- 
tive zealot, Joe, according to one investiga- 
tive reporter in 1982, "has been cultivating 
more than hops and barley. Power is his 
main crop. After decades of muttering right 
wing causes and politicians, Coors is now 
ready to reap the benefits of his harvest ... 
and it reaches all the way to the White 
House."(3) Joe stated that "The elec- 

tion of President Reagan — with his basic 
philosophies and ideas and programs — is 
like a lifetime's dream come true for me. "(4) 
Coors was one of Reagan's "Kitchen Cabi- 
net," and is dedicated "to the work ethic, to 
hardcore capitalism, a strong America and to 
an absolute minimum of government inter- 
ference in practically everything. "(5) Joe's 
political activities have been so extreme as to 
cost him the potential to be a public official. 
His nomination by Presidents Reagan and 
Ford to the board of Public Broadcasting 
Corporation, and his hopes for a position as 
White House Counselor to Reagan (after 
Meese left), were shot down due to his right- 
wing extremism.(6) 

Bill Coors is similar in his political 
conservatism. His comments regarding 
various ethnic groups have earned him a 
reputation as a racist. In 1964 Bill held a 
mandatory meeting for his workers at which 
he "urged the employees of the Adolph 
Coors Company to write their Congressman 
opposing the Civil Rights Act.' The employ- 
ees were paid to attend this meeting. At the 
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meeting, Coors talked of the possibility of 
blacks replacing whites if the act was 
passed. "(7) In his 1980 editorial in the Rocky 
Mountain News titled "Without Nuclear 
Power: Crippled Economy" came the fol- 
lowing: " [Mjany of the visible leaders of the 
anti-nuclear power movement are identifi- 
able with the New Left — the most active 
wing of the Communist Party in Amer- 
ica. "(8) The company's chairman justifies 
his support of the far right by his economic 
views: "I believe in the free-market sys- 
tem. "(9) 

Both Bill and Joe are thought to be 
billionaires. Their success has earned them 
acceptance into the Bohemian Grove, an 
elite club to which Reagan and other "ruling 
class" members belong.(lO) 

Joe's five sons have been more politi- 
cally diverse than their father and uncle, but 
only a bit! Grover, a one-time hippie and 
anti-war demonstrator, confessed in a 1988 
Los Angeles Times article that he could imag- 
ine voting for Dukakis. "I'm an economic 
conservative, but I'm a social liberal, in 
many ways." In reference to why the family 
opposed the Teamsters' union vote, Joe Jr. 
was quoted in the same article as saying 
" (W]e had a union before, and it didn't hurt 
us." These comments are almost blasphe- 
mous amidst the rest of the family's beliefs. 
On the subject of unions, brother Jeff said 
" What else should we do? Just give them the 
keys to the place?... It's just like inviting the 
Russians in to take over America." Pete has 
considered taking his politics into the public 
arena. (11) 

All five of Joe Sr.'s sons agree on key 
issues. They are all "born-again" Christians 
who feel that selling alcohol is morally ac- 
ceptable; that moderation is essential; and 
that alcoholism isn't an illness, but rather a 
sin (as is homosexuality).(12) 

PUBLIC LIMELIGHT 

The Coors Dynasty has been in the 
public eye over many issues in the past two 
decades, though their actions deserved 
public attention prior-to the 60s. Following 
are the events that caused most of the con- 
troversy. 

’"While on the University of Colorado 
Board of Regents (1967-1972), Joe Coors 
called for the government to penalize radi- 
cals and "pleasure-loving parasites" such as 
welfare recipients and hippies. Displeased 
with the progressive opinions voiced in the 
campus newspaper, Joe financed an alterna- 
tive paper. This paper eventually attacked 
him for trying to force the resignation of the 
university president, who refused Joe's re- 
quest to ban the Students for a Democratic 
Society from campus. Coors also opposed 
other "permissive" activities on campus, 
among them, giving birth control informa- 
tion to female students.(13) Joe was criti- 
cized while on the board of regents for pass- 
ing John Birch Society literature to other 
regents. (He had given S6000 over a ten year 
period to the society .)(14) 

*’A boycott by labor groups, which has 
been called off after ten years by some 
groups, has given the company the adverse 
most publicity. At times various groups, 
including racial minorities, gays, feminists 
and environmentalists have been involved 
in the boycott of Coors products. Coors 
officials consider recent events to have put 
the issue to rest, but others, both in and 
outside of the labor unions, still support the 
boycott.(15) 

""Rumors have circulated in the gay 
community that the Coors company dis- 
criminated against homosexuals, and had 
given financial support to Anita Bryant.(16) 
Joe Coors has been outspoken in his opposi- 
tion to the ERA. (17) 

"Joe Coors helped propel several of his 
Colorado colleagues into key administra- 
tion positions, including James Watt as 
Secretary of Interior, Anne Gorsuch Burford 
as head of the EPA, and Robert Burford as 
head of the BLM.(18) 

"Bill, in what has been referred to as 
the "slave trader" speech of 1984, told a 
meeting of minority business executives in 
Denver that one of the best things slave- 
drivers did to American blacks "is to drag 
your ancestors over here in chains" because 
blacks in America have greater opportunity 
than in those Africa. He further said that 
Zimbabwean blacks "lack the intellectual 
capacity to succeed ..."(19) He added that 
descendants of Mexican "wetbacks" should 
also give thanks that they got here, even if 
they had to swim the Rio Grande. 

Shortly thereafter, Joe addressed the 
plight of the Native Americans: "...Indians 
chose to stay on the reservations, versus 
becoming Americans. And now they're 
upset that the government didn't give them 
more money. But they were given a choice. 


They could have come in to any community 
in America, like the Mexicans did, and be- 
come a part of it. But they couldn’t cope 
with it..." Coors is now helping fund drug 
rehabilitation programs on the reservations, 
and spending money trying to appease 
minority groups. They have a public rela- 
tions staff to extol the virtues of these osten- 
sibly progressive efforts.(20) Nonetheless, 
some minority members remember that 
back in the 1920s, the KKK held meetings 
and cross-burning ceremonies on the brew- 
ery property, with the permission of Adolph 
Coors.(21) 

THE ADOLPH COORS COMPANY 

The Adolph Coors Company has their 
fingers in many pies: Coors Brewing Com- 
pany, Coors Ceramics Company, and Coors 
Technology Companies, including Golden 
Aluminum, Graphic Packing Corporation, 
Coors Biotech, Inc., Coors Energy Com- 
pany, and Microlithics Corporation. A look 
at what these entities do sheds light on the 
depth of the dynasty's impact on our planet. 
Most of what follows comes from the com- 
pany's 1 988 Annual Report. 

1) Coors Brewing Company in 1988 
moved from number five to number four 
among the nation's top brewers, and 
shipped out 16,534,000 barrels of "beer." In 
addition to Coors, Coors Light, and Extra 
Gold Draft, they brew several "specialty" 
beers, including Herman Joseph's Original 
Draft, JH LIGHT, Killian's Irish Red and 
Winterfest (a holiday production). Bad 
news for all you Molson Ale drinkers is that 
in Canada Coors and Coors Light are brewed 
by Molson Breweries of Canada Limited. 

2) Coors Ceramics Company is the 
second largest business under the Adolph 
flag, employing nearly 2000 people at 14 
locations worldwide. This company is pro- 
ducing ceramic material for a military de- 
fense contractor and is expanding its aero- 
space, defense and industrial markets. They 
recently acquired the assets of a company 
that fabricates and installs material han- 
dling equipment for the coal, mineral proc- 
essing, power generation and steel indus- 
tries. 

Years ago, Coors Porcelain (now Coors 
Ceramics) opened a plant in Brazil, where 
they made ceramic de-watering devices for 
paper-making machines. The president of 
the company at the time said one reason for 
choosing Brazil was the rapid growth of the 
Brazilian pulp and paper industry. This, of 
course, relied upon the exploitation of tropi- 
cal rainforests. (23) The Coors Porcelain Co. 
has advertised in the John Birch Society's 
magazine, American Opinion. 

3) Coors Energy Company was formed 
in 1980 to provide an uninterrupted supply 
of natural gas and coal to the many Coors 
facilities. It has evolved into a complete oil, 
natural gas, and coal exploration company. 
Coors Energy drills for natural gas in eastern 
and western Colorado, and has coal hold- 
ings on the Eastern Slope. Abe Phillips, a 
company vice president, has said that they 
will aggressively continue to explore for oil 
and gas in the Rockies and elsewhere. (24) In 
September of 1982, a road was bulldozed 
into a BLM Wilderness Study Area (WSA) 
outside of Grand Junction, CO, for the pur- 
pose of oil and gas exploration by the Coors 
subsidiary. Entry into the WSA was allowed 
because of a controversial federal court deci- 
sion in Wyoming that allows the develop- 
ment of certain oil and gas leases to override 
wilderness protection. (25) 

4) Golden Aluminum Company was 
formed in 1980 "to reclaim and recycle used 
beverage cans." 

5) Graphite Packaging Corporation 
makes packaging for pet food, consumer 
food, personal care, photographic film, 
chemicals, and other products. 

6) Coors Biotech, Inc. operates a com 
wet-milling plant, a fermentation facility, 
and produces and markets ingredients for 
the animal feed industry (livestock, fish, and 
pet foods). 

7) Microlithics Corporation was 
formed in 1988 to produce interconnect 
boards and standard electronic modules 
used in military computer systems. 

EXAMPLES OF FREE ENTERPRISE? 

Joe Coors is well-known for his desire to 
minimize government interference. This 
sort of goal probably appeals to most EF! 
readers, too; however, such independence 
demands respect for the natural, social, and 
political environment. Joe and the rest of 
the gang don't incorporate that respect in 
their business dealings, as the following 
incidents demonstrate. 

"Joe and Bill, gaining control of the 
company, diversified both horizontally 
(with investments in oil and gas leases, coal, 


and real estate) and vertically (by growing 
their own hops, barley, and rice; making 
their own aluminum cans; transporting 
with their own trucks; and maintaining an 
exclusive network of dealers in 11 Western 
states). (26) Through an exclusive dealership 
scam, Coors gained control of the beer 
market in the West. This violated anti- 
monopoly laws, and the Supreme Court 
upheld a Federal Trade Commission ruling 
that found the company guilty of restraint 
of trade. The FTC charged that Coors en- 
gaged in price-fixing, coercion, refusal to 
allow its beer to be sold to retail chains, 
exclusive dealing, intimidation and appor- 
tionment of territory.(27) 

"In fall 1975, the Federal Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission filed a 
complaint against Coors, charging the 
company with race and sex discrimination. 
Twice in the early '70s the Colorado Civil 
Rights Commission found Coors guilty of 
discrimination against black employ- 
ees. (28) 

"In 1975, the company finally went 
public with a stock offering, and 4. 1 million 
shares of Class B (non-voting) stock sold out 
in less than half a day at $31 a share.(29) All 
Class A (voting) stock is now held by the 
Adolph Coorsjr. Trust. The Trust is probably 
composed of family members, though a 
company corporate communications 
spokesperson said he did not know who was 
on it. Only Class B stock is available through 
public trading.(30) 

"In April 1984, Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy (D-MA) called for an investigation of 
"apparent favoritism" within OSHA (Occu- 
pational Safety & Health Administration), 
which may have ordered the removal of two 
Coors Porcelain plants from the top priority 
inspection list. Kennedy pursued this based 
on the testimony of Curtis Foster, a former 
head of OSHA's Denver region who has since 
been fired, and who believes Coors pres- 
sured OSHA into firing him.(31) According 
to the Kansas City Star, this sort of favoritism 
"may have contributed" to the death of two 
brewery workers back in 1982. A US repre- 
sentative whose staff investigated the Coors 
case said "numerous serious violations... 
appeared to have contributed to the acci- 
dent." OSHA never cited the company for 
these violations. Foster said inspectors tried 
to enter the plant two months before the 
accident but were turned away by Coors 
officials who demanded a search war- 
rant.(32) 

LABOR DISPUTES AND BOYCOTTS 

Coors is the last major brewery operat- 
ing a non-union facility.(33) It has been 12 
years since members of the Brewer's Workers 
Local 366 went on strike over such issues as 
contractual disputes, the use of polygraph 
tests for applicants and the search and sei- 
zure of workers’ personal property by the 
company's security force.(34) Eighteen 
months after the strike started, non-striking 
workers voted the union, which had been 
there since 1934, out of the brewery.(35) 
Numerous black, latino, gay, women's and 
environmental groups had been boycotting 
Coors prior to the strike. The AFL-CIO 
joined the boycott when Coors broke their 
union, and the union issue became the focal 
point for boycotting Coors products. 

As mentioned above, in August 1987, 
the AFL-CIO reached an agreement with the 
company, and called off their boycott. 
Coors made two concessions: 1) all future 
plant construction will be done under nego- 
tiated labor agreement; and 2) Coors will not 
intervene in future AFL-CIO union election 
campaigns at the brewery.(36) The labor 
federation felt they had won a great victory. 
There was heated competition between 
unions (the Teamsters Brewery Conference 
and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers) for the 
support of the 4000 hourly wage workers at 
the plant; but they did agree that the AFL- 
CIO should not have called off the boycott 
while the Coors brewery continued to resist 
unionization.(37) The Teamsters won the 
right to head the union campaign at the 
Coors facility, but then were voted out of the 
brewery. Not surprisingly, both Joe and Bill 
Coors have contributed money to the anti- 
union National Right to Work Commit- 
tee.^) 

THE COLORADO MAFIA 

In 1983, the AFL-CIO claimed that 35 
people appointed by the Reagan Admini- 
stration came from the "Coors Connec- 
tion," a network of conservative organiza- 
tions and foundations financed in part by 
some aspect of the Coors dynasty .(39) On 
some level, Joe Coors was responsible for the 
appointments of all these individuals, each 
of whom adhered to his philosophy that 




business should run the government and 
not vice-versa.(40) They became known as 
Reagan's "Colorado Mafia," and a Republi- 
can politician once said "If there is such a 
thing as a Colorado mafia, then there is no 
doubt that Joseph Coors is the godfa- 
ther."(41) Some of these people — espe- 
cially the aforementioned James Watt, Anne 
Gorsuch Burford, and Robert Burford — 
have gained infamous standing in the his- 
tory of environmental non-preserva- 
tion. (42) 

James Watt had previously headed the 
Mountain States Legal Foundation (MSLF), 
which Joe Coors helped found and fund 
with a group of wealthy ranchers, oil men, 
and mining executives; and which he served 
for awhile as chairman.(43) The MSLF is a 
private organization that defined its pur- 
pose under Watt as fighting "excessive bu- 
reaucratic regulations and the stifling eco- 
nomic effects resulting from the actions of 
extreme environmentalist groups and no- 
growth advocates."(44) MSLF lawyers spe- 
cialized in suits against the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the Department of 
the Interior that slowed enforcement of 
clean air and water and wilderness protec- 
tion iaws.(44) Early on, MSLF argued against 
an affirmative action program at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado School of Law, and sup- 
ported the state of Idaho in an attempt to 
rescind its ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. It tried to block lower utility 
rates for the elderly, as well as battling 
against the likes of the Sierra Club and the 
Environmental Defense Fund, and fighting 
OSHA over business inspections.(45) 

From the Colorado State Senate came 
Robert Burford (who later married Anne 
Gorsuch). He was named director of the 
BLM, and was thus situated under Interior 
Secretary Watt.(46) Burford was a rancher 
and a mining engineer, with grazing rights 
on 32,000 acres of BLM land at the time of 
his appointment. He had been a leader of 
the Sagebrush Rebellion, a counterattack by 
ranchers against a series of court orders and 
congressional efforts in the 70s to force the 
BLM to crack down on overgrazing on public 
lands.(47) 

Then there was the group of young, 
politically unknown people who were 
elected to the Colorado House of Represen- 
tatives, and later referred to as the "House 
Crazies." They were anti-regulation, and 
several were later given high posts in the 
Reagan Administration. Joe Coors was a 
major contributor to the election campaigns 
of these Republicans. Of particular concern 
to preservationists, Anne Gorsuch was ap- 
pointed to head the EPA. She became em- 
broiled in the "Sewergate" scandal. Gorsuch 
appointed Steve Durham to head the EPA's 
Region VIII, an appointment worth men- 
tioning given that he once said that if he 
ever found that he had an endangered spe- 
cies on his property, he would "go out and 
stamp it out immediately" so it would not 
influence what he could do on his land. (48) 

Gorsuch placed Coors lawyer James 
Sanderson third in command at the 
EPA.(49) Sanderson's job was to help "reor- 
ganize" the agency, which resulted in drop- 
ping many of its enforcement officials and 
shifting others to positions where they 
would have little authority. Thornton Field, 
who, as an Adolph Coors Co. lawyer, had 
lobbied the Colorado state legislature to free 
the brewing company of certain environ- 
mental protection guidelines, became head 
of the EPA's enforcement division, further 
crippling the agency with yet another 
highly placed official who came from the 
very industries he was meant to regu- 
late.(50) Field and Sanderson were both 
involved in allowing the dumping of 1500 
barrels of toxic waste by the Coors Company 
into a landfill site outside Denver which the 
EPA had ruled should be closed.(51) (Since 
that time, the company has received notifi- 
cation from the EPA that it is a "potential 
responsible party" for the Lowry Landfill 
Site under Superfund regulations, and may 
be required to contribute toward the cost of 
study and clean-up. Predictably, the com- 
pany has contested the EPA's estimates of 
the amount and nature of the waste. [52]) 
Field was actively involved, when with 
Coors, in a Colorado Association of Com- 
merce and Industry panel on hazardous 
wastes. The panel declared that at least half 
of the federal EPA regulations that Field 
would eventually oversee were unneces- 
sary. (5 3) 

A former specialist on the EPA at a 
Coors-supported think tank was given the 
job, during the Gorsuch years, of compiling 
a "hit list” of EPA officials who were tough 
on industry.(54) A former campaign worker 
for two Coors-backed candidates for Con- 
gress became the EPA's press spokes man 


under Gorsuch. He was given the task of 
deleting unpleasant words, such as 'hazard- 
ous' and 'explosive', from EPA news releases 
concerning chemical accidents.(55) 

The Coors's present influence in the 
White House is less than in the Reagan years. 
They are so unimpressed with our new Presi- 
dent that, for the first time in memory, not 
a single family member went to the Repub- 
lican National Convention.(56) As the dis- 
cussion on the Adolph Coors Foundation 
below shows, however, Coors remains a 
powerful and destructive force. 

HELPING BREW UP A WAR 

Wars may well be the greatest type of 
industrial pillage humans have yet devised. 
They damage vast areas of land, while incit- 
ing economic growth and thus resource 
exploitation. Today, Central America is 
experiencing these phenomena. (For infor- 
mation on the destruction there, write Earth 
Island Institute, 300 Broadway, Suite 28, San 
Francisco, CA 94133, for their Journal and 
Green Papers on the subject.) Joe Coors's 
newest contribution to environmental dis- 
aster comes in the form of support to the 
Contras. 

During the congressional committee's 
investigation of the Iran-Contra affair, Joe 
Coors testified that he had given $65,000 to 
Oliver North's covert supply operation. The 
money was used to buy a plane for the 
Contras.(57) And according to Colonel 
Flaco, a US civilian commando unit leader 
who has helped the Contras, "Coors Brew- 
ery is one of the contras' biggest supporters." 
Joseph has also been (and may well still be) 
a principal backer of the US Council for 
World Freedom, which, according to a 1985 
Miami Herald article, channels upwards of 
$500,000 per month from wealthy business 
and conservative groups to the Contras.(58) 
Holly Coors, Joe's wife (though they are now 
separated), heads another pro-Contra group 
called Citizens for America (CFA).(59) CFA 
has sought to win congressional support for 
the Contras by bringing 20 of them to 
campaign in person for more aid in 200 
congressional districts across the US.(60) 
The group was established in 1983 with $1 


million in "seed money," and Joe was a 
contributor.(61) 

Joe has been supporting the Contras in 
other ways as well. He has been on the board 
of governors for the Council for National 
Policy (CNP), an elite and highly secretive 
policy formulation group composed of for- 
mer high government and military officials, 
religious leaders, legislators, and corporate 
executives. CNP serves as a fundraising 
network for the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force (FDN).(62) 

RECYCLING AND BOTTLE BILL OPPOSI- 
TION 

The 1988 Adolph Coors Company 
Annual Report claims the following: "Thirty 
years ago, Adolph Coors Company devel- 
oped the aluminum can and concept of 
recycling to preserve resources and protect 
the environment. Today, the Recycling 
Division of Golden Aluminum Company 
buys billions of pounds of used beverage 
cans from which the rolling mill manufac- 
tures high quality sheet stock...." 

Such propaganda might lead one to 
think the Coors Company is conservation- 
minded. In a sense, this is true. Last year, the 
Golden Aluminum Co. supplied not only 
100% of the end and tab stock used by the 
brewing company to make their beer cans, 
they also increased sales to other can manu- 
facturers. This spring. Golden Aluminum 
produced its first body stock (can siding), 
and now claims to be the first company in 
the world to "close the recycling loop" by 
making the entire can from at least partially 
recycled aluminum.(63) William Coors 
admits that the move to recycling was 
prompted by economics, but says that both 
it and the company's development of the 
stay-with-the-can pop tab stand as tributes 
to the positive results of long-term planning 
for both the business and the environ- 
ment.^) 

Despite its use of appropriate recycling 
technology, the company is not at the fore- 
front of the recycling battle. To the con- 
trary, Coors has lobbied heavily against 
mandatory deposit legislation. In 1976, the 
Coors Company, along with the Columbine 


Bottling Company, launched a media cam- 
paign to defeat a Colorado state "bottle bill" 
initiative. The two companies jointly out- 
spent the recycling proponents 30 to 1, and 
successfully convinced the Colorado voters 
that the bill was unnecessary.(65) 

ADOLPH COORS FOUNDATION 

The Adolph Coors Foundation, the 
family's private foundation, gets its funds 
from two different family bequests. Money 
derived from one of the two wills is slated 
specifically for use within Colorado, while 
the other allows funding of activities outside 
the state. The Foundation's primary areas of 
interest are health, education ("which 
should provide a balanced perspective of our 
nation's free-market economy..."), preserva- 
tion of historic sites, youth groups; and, "to 
build a stronger, healthier society and eco- 
nomic environment," most of the Founda- 
tion's activities outside of Colorado "... 
endeavor to preserve and promote tradi- 
tional values and the principles of a free- 
market economy.” Much of the money that 
supported programs or organizations within 
Colorado during 1987 went to efforts that 
would be considered progressive, but not 
threatening to the Coors political philoso- 
phy. 

Appropriate funding projects — such as 
Colorado Domestic Violence Coalition, Big 
Brother/Big Sister programs, public televi- 
sion, and the Denver Museum of Natural 
History — win the family and the company 
much needed positive press.(66) They 
don't, however, balance out the insidious 
impact that the remainder of the Founda- 
tion's funding projects have on Earth. The 
rest of the Foundation's recipients are ex- 
tremely conservative and detrimental to the 
planet. The following is a partial, but telling, 
list of the 1987 Adolph Coors Foundation 
recipients. The information comes largely 
from the Foundation’s '87 Annual Report. 

$272,586 to the Colorado School of 
Mines Foundation. 

$25,000 to Colorado Alliance of Busi- 
ness, funding a Work-For-Yourself program, 
which "helps students develop entrepre- 
continued on page 10 
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Coors . . . 

continued from page 9 

neurial skills for job alternatives." 

$50,000 to the Ronald Reagan Presi- 
dential Foundation, for construction of the 
Reagan Presidential Library. 

$100,000 to the SSC Partner Corp. to 
help increase the public's understanding of 
the Super Collider. 

$25,000 to the Rocky Mountain Billy 
Graham Crusade. 

$5000 to the Mineral Information In- 
stitute, whose mission is "improving public 
awareness of the importance of minerals 
and energy resources. "(67) 

$5000 to the Pacific Research Institute 
for Public Policy. 

$10,000 to the Foundation for Teach- 
ing Economics, which is one of the nation's 
leading economic education organizations. 
Among the many pro-growth efforts is the 
teacher's guide called "Wood. The Everyday 
Miracle," which was created in conjunction 
with the Weyerhaeuser Company. Their 
corporate and foundation patron list in- 
cludes such business giants as Bechtel, Boise 
Cascade, GE, IBM, and Union Carbide. (68) 

$12,000 to the National Association of 
Christian Educators, "... a grassroots Chris- 
tian ministry ... dedicated to involving and 
serving parents and families ... enabling 
them to "... restore academic excellence, 
godly morals and traditional American val- 
ues to the classroom." This association 
addresses such "crucial issues" as Creation/ 
Evolution, Homosexuality and AIDS, and 
Humanism/ Atheism. Their Special Report 
#16 is titled "Why Creation Science Belongs 
in Science Classes. "(69) 

$20,000 to the National Strategy Infor- 
mation Center, a public policy think tank set 
up to "provide information on international 
security," and a principle advocate of "psy- 
chological operations" (propaganda cam- 
paigns) and low intensity conflict strat- 
egy.^) NSIC stresses the need for coordi- 
nation with the private sector, and one of its 
officers has been Joe Coors, vice-president of 
the Coors Foundation. (71) 

$20,000 to the Capital Research Center, 
which is "committed to a vigorous private 
sector, the cornerstones of which are: the 
free market economy; constitutionally lim- 
ited government; individual liberty; and a 
strong sense of individual responsibil- 
ity."^) 

$20,000 to the Pacific Legal Founda- 
tion, whose "primary objectives. ..are in 
support of the concepts of free enterprise, 
private property rights, and individual free- 
dom ... A major portion of our manpower 
and resources is directed against excessive 
regulation of land use and unreasonable, 
wasteful government actions." PLF was 
organized by the California Chamber of 
Commerce in 1973 as a pro-business 
counterpart to Ralph Nader and the Sierra 
Club. PLF has submitted comments in sup- 
port of opening the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge for oil and gas exploration. In a 
hypocritical move in California, the group 
opposed an attempt by the state to regulate 
federal lands, even while opposing the fed- 
eral government's attempt to mandate steel 
shot for migratory waterfowl hunting (say- 
ing the feds were usurping the states' right to 
manage waterfowl resources). PLF is a 
member of the Limited Government Project 
Coalition, which, along with the likes of 
National Cattlemen’s Association, Public 
Lands Council, American Sheep Industry 
Association and California Farm Bureau 
Federation, fights bureaucratic intru- 
sion.^) 

$20,000 to the National Legal Center 
for Public Interest, which has direct ties to 
PLF. In 1976 Coors and NLCPI collaborated 
to establish the Mountain States Legal Foun- 
dation (MSLF). James Watt, having met Joe 
Coors earlier at a NLCPI function, was cho- 
sen as MSLF's first president. Coors has 
served on the MSLF's board of directors.(74) 

$100,000 to the Heritage Foundation. 
In 1973, Paul Weyrich, Joe's right hand man 
since 1968, started what is considered the 
most influential conservative think tank in 
the country.(75) This was Joe Coors's first 
political mouthpiece. He is now on the 
board of trustees. The foundation's 1980 
report, Mandate for Leadership, served as a 
Reagan administration policy blueprint. 
The group had a budget of over $ 14 million 
for 1987. The AFL-CIO News recently wrote 
that "President Reagan will leave Washing- 
ton ... But the Heritage Foundation won't. It 
will remain a keeper of the flame — or even 
a government in exile..." A look at people 
and events listed in the group's 1987 Annual 
Report is revealing. Speakers included Presi- 
dent Reagan, CA Governor George 
Deukmejian, Congressman Jack Kemp, and 
Nicaraguan resistance leader (Contra) Ad- 
olfo Calero.(76) 

$150,000 to the Free Congress Founda- 
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tion (FCF), another of Joe's projects. The 
president of this ultra conservative group is 
Paul Weyrich, whose report in the Founda- 
tion's 1988 Annual Report opened with this, 
"As we begin the Free Congress Founda- 
tion's second decade, I am pleased to report 
that we are boldly moving forward in train- 
ing and educating conservatives nationwide 
in the art of governing." Jeff Coors is FCF's 
chairman of the board. FCF, along the with 
Heritage Foundation, created a three vol- 
ume conservative agenda for the '88 presi- 
dential campaign. Both these groups have 
since been contacted by the Bush admini- 
stration, but both feel Bush may not easily 
embrace all their ideas. (77) In 1982, FCF 
formed a network of national support com- 
mittees for various "anti-communist" 
movements, including the Contras.(78) 

Joe Coors also helped found the Com- 
mittee for the Survival of a Free Congress, 
which has trained over 7000 workers for the 
Moral Majority, Phylis Schlafley’s anti-ERA 
Eagle Forum, right-to-life campaigns, and 
anti-union groups. (79) (In 1977, the Com- 
mittee identified 32% of congressmembers 
as "radicals," though former KKK member 
Robert Byrd of West Virginia was merely 
labeled "very liberal."[80]) In addition, the 
John Birch Society, the King Ministry 
(dedicated to "saving" homosexuals from 
their "sinful lifestyles"), the anti-ERA Eagle 
Forum, and Concerned Citizens (a CA group 
pressing for reinstatement of criminal pen- 
alties for homosexuals), have all been aided 
by the Coors Foundation.(81) 

Two other groups that received funds 
from the Coors Foundation in '87, and that 
reveal the incestuous nature of these right- 
wing public policy groups, were Committee 
for the Free World ($20,000) and Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge ($25,000). In 
1978, the Heritage Foundation received the 
"prestigious" Americana Award from the 
Freedoms Foundation, while a Heritage 
board member. Midge Decter, is the execu- 
tive director of the Committee for the Free 
World.(82) 

Aside from his obvious involvement 
with the family foundation, Joe has also 
independently served as an officer for, or 
supported through speeches and fundrais- 
ing, the following right-wing organizations: 


the Heritage Foundation, National Conser- 
vative Political Action Committee, Conser- 
vative Caucus, John Birch Society, American 
Conservative Union, Citizens for the Repub- 
lic, and CFSC.(83) 

RECTIFYING THEIR REPUTATION 

Coors's huge public relations campaign 
has two goals: 1) increase their sales and 2) 
improve their reputation. Their efforts go 
far beyond TV spots showing blacks and 
whites drinking together. Coors is sponsor- 
ing events ranging from menudo cook-offs 
in the Hispanic community to tours byblack 
rodeo performers. They are trying to bury 
lingering animosities with black and His- 
panic groups by forging economic pacts 
with them.(84) 

Coors has acknowledged the high costs 
of this campaign, in their 1988 Annual 
Report and in articles. The annual report 
listed among its reason for a lower net in- 
come in '88 an "aggressive and very expen- 
sive sales and marketing program in the beer 
business..." In November 1984, a five year 
financial agreement was signed between 
Coors and various minority coalitions such 
as NAACP and the Hispanic La Raza Council, 
presumably in response to boycotts over the 
years by the Hispanic and the black commu- 
nities. The agreement calls for the company 
to hire minorities, establish more minority- 
run distributors, and invest money in mi- 
nority-owned banks and businesses in pro- 
portion to the amount of money the minor- 
ity communities spend on Coors products. 
It has been called a "$625 Million Leverage" 
and a 'buy-off", but Bill Coors refers to the 
deal as a "covenant with the black and 
Hispanic communities. "(85) Response to 
these agreements in the black community 
has not been completely favorable, largely 
because Coors has insisted on linking the 
financial promises to increased sales in 
minority communities. In the black com- 
munity, Coors had spent only $36 million 
out of the promised money by spring of 

1986. (86) 

The Coors Foundation gave the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts $20,000 in 

1987, to fund a presentation of Hispanic 
folklore. This bought the Foundation the 
first slot on the funding list, printed in the 


project's brochures. 

Dave Sickler, national coordinator of 
the AFL-CIO Coors Boycott, said, "If you can 
get two cockroaches to race, Coors will show 
up with T-shirts and sponsor it. They will rip 
off any celebrity or public figure who gets 
near them by implying that Coon products 
are being endorsed." His comment was in 
regard to California Assemblyman Willie 
Brown's denouncement of Coors for using 
his picture to promote their beer.(87) 

Though the company has been seeking 
big events to sponsor, it recently ended its 
nine-year-old sponsorship of the Coors 
International Bicycling Classic. According 
to Sandy Bean, media relations coordinator 
for Coors Sports at the time, "an event like 
this that involved three states over two 
weeks just didn’t fit." Instead, they are 
looking for more national events.(88) Some 
events don’t fit because of the fens they 
draw. Coors has turned down golf and 
tennis events because they feel fans of those 
sports prefer wine and hard liquor to beer. 
They focus on events like motocross, since 
enthusiasts of that "sport" consume more 
beer than any other group of sports fans.(89) 

THE SOLUTION: SPREAD THE WORD, 
CONTINUE THE BOYCOTT 

Even though (as Mikal writes in Live 
Wild Or Die) boycotts miss the real culprit 
(by merely shifting the profits from one 
mega-merchant to another, rather than at- 
tacking mass consumerism in general), they 
do help. So, boycott all Coors products. 
Demonstrate at any event they sponsor. 
Call their consumer hotline (1-800-642- 
_6 116 ) and their corporate communications 
^office (1-800-525-3786) and voice your 
concerns. Copyand distribute this article. 
For you adventuresome types, someone 
suggested you pop the tops on Coon cans 
and bottles while buying other kinds of beer. 
Whatever your fancy, help stop the spread of 
bad "beer" and bad politics. 

Tom Skeele, EF! Wolf Action Group coordi- 
nator, conducted this study with help from the 
EF! Journal Research Fund. The endnotes for 
this report can be obtained by sending an SASE 
to the Journal office in Tucson. 


Letters . . . 

continued from page 6 
Dear Earth First!, 

Your May '89 Journal had an article by a 
"broke and frustrated" young lawyer named 
Cindy Ellen Hill, who concludes: "There is 
no happy ending. I'm just a disillusioned 
environmental activist who foolishly 
thought she could make a living doing 
something she truly believed in. I've been 
applying for jobs for the last few months, 
and every week I've set my sights and my 
moral requirements for the jobs a bit lower. 
Anybody need a lawyer?" 

I'd like to answer her: 

Dear Cindy, 

Forgive me if I got a chuckle out of your 
article in Earth First! It's all true — many of 
us have been there. 

But let's not confine our disillusion- 
ment to our erstwhile clients. Have you tried 
to convince a city our county commission 
that its nature base is more important than 
its economic/tax base lately? Or a regulatory 
agency that "weighing the economic equi- 
ties" was not the most pressing part of its 
job? Or a judge to grant standing to a tree? 
Or the voters that small taxes on land acqui- 
sition now are better than the cost of devel- 
opment later? 

Yes, of course you have, I can hear it in 
your voice. I don't have to tell you that this 
"saving the earth" stuff is not only thank- 
less, it's usually fruitless as well. I'm afraid 
it's like that wherever that pestilence hu- 
manity congregates. 

Sometimes being an environmental 
lawyer can even be dangerous. One group I 
represented had a non-payment excuse it 
was hard to argue with — the developer sued 
the clients (and their lawyer) personally for 
$50 million each, to force them to abandon 
their appeal of his building permit. Guess 
what? — it worked. 

CINDY, DON'T GIVE UP! We need you 
— I need you. I need to know there are 
people out there who will not give up, no 
matter how frustrating and fruitless it seems. 
No matter how alone they feel. If there is 
one EF!er out there who lives in a sympa- 
thetic community, with any level of govern- 
ment behind them, and the support of the 
populace, let me know because I'm moving 
there. No, on second thought I'm not 
moving there, because there is no "there"; 
it's all one earth, and we're all here, battling 
the same windmill. 

I would like to tell you that the reason 


to keep fighting is that the movement is 
growing, we will overcome, etc. . . ; but with 
population, Mr. Bushmaster, and the Su- 
preme Court the way they are, the smart 
money is investing in zoos. Of course, the 
movement is growing and there are victo- 
ries, and each one buys a little bit of future, 
an extra minute for that miracle of cold 
fusion or world plague or extra-terrestrial 
intervention to occur. 

But that's not the main reason to stay 
happily fanatic, impossibly optimistic. The 
real reason is from the movie Flashdance : 
When you lose your dream, you die. . . And 
from South Pacific : If you don 't have a dream, 
how you gonna have a dream come true? And 
because in a billion years of creation, and a 
thousand galaxies, we're alive in one tiny 
unique dot of time and space that has a 
planet bursting with life and natural wonder 
beyond imagination. It's horrifying to see it 
being destroyed; but the glorious privilege of 
having the luck to see it at all makes toiling 
in its service seem a small and simple price to 


All you can do is all you can do, no 
more. We've already won the big prize, and 
if they're going to take it away, well, at least 
you have to know to yourself that you didn't 
let them do it without a fight. Because you 
are the only person you have to live with for 
the rest of your life. 

To answer your question, yes, the trees 
and the air need a lawyer, and it’s true they 
can't pay much. Some people are lucky 
enough to be able to make a living doing 
what they love. But the rest of us have to put 
up with some normal, hopefully not too 
kiss-ass job to support our eco-habit. 

And in the meantime keep a lookout. 
Find some environmental cause that pays 
attorney fees to the victor, an EPA action, an 
endangered species citizen suit, anything. 
Once you start a good action, many organi- 
zations will give grants to pursue it. Have 
some fun. Kick some ass. Light out for the 
wild country, often. Let it talk to you. Then 
go back and carry on. 

— Hank Morganstern, Key West, FL 
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GUERILLA FLOTILLA OCCUPIES 
HUMBOLDT HARBOR TO PRO- 
TEST LOG EXPORTS 

Having demonstrated on the ground 
and in the air, Earth First! took to the sea on 
May 23 to protest the export of whole logs 
from the Pacific Northwest. Earth First! and 
allies launched the "NO EXPORTS FLO- 
TILLA" at Fields Landing docfc, two miles 
south of Eureka. The aquatic demonstration 
parade cruised over to the waters in front of 
the Allen and Finn/Humboldt Bay Forest 
Products log export dock for a guerilla the- 
atre performance. 

Earth First! is fighting log exports for 
several reasons. According to spokesperson 
Larry Evans, "Over 4.6 billion board feet of 
whole/unmilled logs were shipped overseas 
from the Pacific Northwest last year. Based 
on the US Forest Service's employment 
multiplier of 3.5 milling jobs per million 
board feet — that adds up to over 15,000 jobs 
exported from the region. The timber indus- 
try's whining about environmentalist- 
caused mill closures is just another scam to 
obscure the truth." 

The market overseas for whole logs is 
booming, with a 22% increase in volume 
shipped in 1988 over 1987. This has fueled 
accelerated liquidation of the forests of the 
American Pacific Northwest. 

Water Scandal 
Delays Loon Expansion 

The White Mountain National Forest, 
the New Hampshire Department of Envi- 
ronmental Services, and Loon Mountain 
have been caught red-handed in a cover-up 
of sewage dumping, water theft, and deceit; 
and the planned expansion of Loon Moun- 
tain onto South Mountain has been delayed 
while the WMNF issues a "supplement” to 
the Loon EIS. The supplement is due in late 
summer. It will be followed by public meet- 
ings and another comment period. The final 
decision is due in spring 1990. Forest Service 
honcho Dain Maddox said the FS did not 
consider that 250,000 gallons of wastewater 
leaking from the Lincoln, NH sewage treat- 
ment plant into the Pemigewasset River was 
important enough to tell the public. 

The FS and Loon didn't think doubling 
the quantity of sewage would be relevant to 
an EIS. Was this collusion or stupidity? 

Also suppressed was a deal struck be- 
tween Lincoln and the ski resort to permit 
Loon to take water from the town’s drinking 
supply for snowmaking this winter. From 
February 18-March 4, Loon withdrew 3.5 
million gallons of water from the East 
Branch of the Pemi. The water was pumped 
into the town's drinking water reservoir and 
Loon Pond. The Pond is used by the ski resort 
to make snow, but also by the town to 
replenish its reservoir. Normally, the pond's 
source of water is from springs and streams, 
not the befouled river. 

Loon President Phil Gravink (a buddy 
of NH gov. Judd Gregg), said of the decision 
to cover-up the water theft, "It was a consid- 
ered decision. We heard from other sources 
that a discussion of the operational plan 
with the state, Lincoln, and the Forest Serv- 
ice could result in an injunction." 

A third ugly issue that surfaced was the 
suppression of a National Park Service study 
of the Pemi River for Wild and Scenic status. 
The study was put on hold until the WMNF 
had a chance to approve the expansion. 

Of course, the real reason for stopping 
the expansion is to prevent the give-away of 
930 acres of public land to be ecologically 
abused by a bunch of greedheads. Loon Mtn. 


ought to be closed down now! 

If you think Loon sewage in the wild 
Pemi stinks, write WMNF Supervisor Mike 
Hathaway, POB 638, 719 Main St, Laconia, 
NH 03247. Tell him to stop the crooks. 
Suggest he resign and confess to the cover- 
up. But, be prepared for the WMNF to try to 
railroad through the expansion next spring 
anyway. Watch for the inevitable lawsuit if 
they do. 

STOP THE YUPPIE SNOW BUNNIES!! 

— Jamie Sayen, NH EF!, PAW 

Big River EF! Cleans Up Big River 

On May 7, Big River Earth First! 
floated the Big River from the Mammoth 
Access to Merrill Horse Access, removing 
litter from the river. Ten Earth Finders filled 
four boats full of beer cans, inner tubes, 
styrofoam, and other trash in their Second 
Annual May Float. 

Big River EF! activist Orin Langelle 
said, "We in the Earth First! movement be- 
lieve in direct action and this definitely was 
a very positive one. Everyone is talking 
about our environmental problems, but 
when one goes out and does something 
about it, it must feel good to the planet 
because it surely does for the soul." 

Big River EF! hopes to see this 
annual event grow into an entire "clean- 
stream operation" from the river's headwa- 
ters to its confluence with the Meramec. 
Their floats are held the first weekend after 
Mayday. For information on this and 
other BREF! projects, write; Big River 
Earth First!, POB 189, Pacific, MO 63069 

NORTHEASTERN RENDEZVOUS 

The Northeastern Rendezvous was car- 
ried in a wave of Mirth First! energy. We 
connected with veteran and new ecotots 
and ecoteurs, leaving behind feelings of 
helplessness and isolation felt away from the 
clan. 

Creative ideas for stopping the Forest 
Disservice sprouted on the land.. ..the first 
stage of succession in returning health to the 
ravaged North Woods. Less than a mile from 
our clearcut campsite were several recent 
clearcuts, leaving us aching for all the lost 
life. However, upon return to the fire, hearts 
were restored and we spent the afternoon 
creating masks to represent our extirpated 
relatives: Lynx, Wolverine, and Gray Wolf. 
After two days of rain, the Aurora Borealis 
and the stars Sunday night were breathtak- 
ing. Laughter, music and philosophizing 
went on almost until dawn. 

Monday morning we headed down to 
Franconia Notch for an action. We spoke 
with many tourists and natives about New 
Hampshire's unregulated development, ille- 
gal sand and gravel mining, and lack of 
forest management policy. We urged them 
to boycott New Hampshire and sign our peti- 
tion to outlaw clearcuts and whole tree 
harvesting, and to write to Governor Judd 
Gregg demanding immediate legislation to 
save the forest. The animal spirits guided us 
in our own Memorial Day Parade and 
Ecotots were heard to say "Boogers on 
Clearcuts." We all left renewed in our 
struggle to defend Mother Earth! 

— Lorena Loubsky, Connecticut Valley 
EF! 

ed. note: Earth Firs tiers will gather in September 
or October for another Northeast Rendezvous, 
this time in New York's Adirondacks. This will 
partly be in celebration of the new EF! office in 
Upstate NY. See bulletins in coming issues for 
details. 


Another Cahto Victory 

In a rare display of intelligence, the 
BLM decided last month to withdraw their 
timber harvest plans for the Cahto wilder- 
ness area until they can complete an envi- 
ronmental review. The reason for this sud- 
den enlightenment was that a judge was 
about to rale on the Ancient Forest Defense 
Fund's lawsuit, and BLM figured they would 
lose. The study is expected to take “up to a 
year," but since the lawsuit is still active, 
BLM must give 30 days notice before log- 
ging. The Cahto wilderness is one of the last 
remaining old growth islands under BLM 
jurisdiction in Northern California. It is on 
a steep slope draining into the South Fork Eel 
River, a designated Wild and Scenic River. 
For now, it looks like the trees, the voles and 
the Spotted Owls there are safe. 

BLM has entertained Laytonville area 
residents throughout this campaign with 
their Keystone Kops military maneuvers. In 
April, 25 BLM rangers, complete with cook 
camper and porta-potty, camped in the 
Environmentally Sensitive Area to guard the 
wilderness from "eco-terrorists." BLM chief 
John Lloyd appeared in his cute little khaki 
uniform to monitor five Earth Firstlers who 
came to the site legally in broad daylight. 
We were outnumbered 8 to 1 by armed BLM 
rangers, the sheriff's deputies, LP security 
and camo-clad Marijuana Eradication Team 
footsoldiers. That night, while BLM's finest 
guarded the peak, roofing nails were spread 
on the road leading to their camp and the 
rangers, according to a local resident, "spent 
the morning in the dirt picking nails out of 
the road." 

It's almost disappointing that we didn't 
get to blockade these desk cowboys this 
spring; but, as serious Earth Warriors, we 
realize that saving wilderness is more impor- 
tant than having fun. So it's time to work 
through the system for awhile. 

Please send letters to assist BLM in 
their environmental study. Encourage 
BLM to cancel all logging on Elkhorn 
Ridge and declare the entire Cahto area a 
Wilderness Study Area, so it can be pro- 
tected against future greedheads. (Also 
tell BLM not to log any of their other old 
growth holdings.) BLM, fearing public 
scrutiny, has closed these public lands to 
public access, refusing to even allow a soil 
geologist to examine them. Demand that 
the area be reopened so it can be studied. 

— Judi Bari, Ukiah EF! 

Ozone Layer 
Reflections from Helsinki 

Returning from the second meeting of 
parties to the Montreal Protocol on Protec- 
tion of the Ozone Layer held May 2-5 in 
Helsinki, Finland, I am struck by the obsti- 
nacy of the human race in refusing to recog- 
nize the imperatives of preserving natural 
ecosystems over the demands of entirely 
artificial constructs, national economies. 

Since the drafting of the Montreal 
Protocol in 1987, we have made several 
alarming discoveries: Ozone over the 
Northern Hemisphere has diminished 2- 
6%; potential has arisen for an Arctic ozone 
"hole" similar to that over Antarctica; and 
on the basis of exhaustive international 
research, it seems clear that human-made 
chlorine and bromine (the active ingredi- 
ents of CFCs and halons), in combination 
with meteorological factors, are responsible 
for the ozone layer depletion. Though dele- 
gates realize that the Montreal Protocol is far 
from adequate to avert potential global ca- 
tastrophe, ozone layer treaty negotiations 
still resemble trade negotiations with every- 
one guarding their own economic interests. 
Even non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) are failing to say and do what is 


needed. Ninety of them have united and 
stated that "the international environ- 
mental community" requests a 100 % phase- 
out of fully halogenated CFCs and halons by 
1995 . The delegates of participating nations 
are considering a phase-out of these chemi- 
cals by 2000 . Both of these dates are arbi- 
trary with respect to the environment, re- 
flecting instead concerns about "economic 
feasibility." Considering the level of deple- 
tion already incurred, the rate at which skin 
cancers and eye cataracts are increasing (for 
other animals as well as people), changes in 
plant DNA affecting plant growth, and 
changes in the delicate balance of the ma- 
rine food chain, any year past now is unac- 
ceptable for phase-out; indeed, we should 
have banned these chemicals long ago. 

One wonders why NGOs are concerned 
with "economic feasibility." Perhaps their 
bureaucrats are starting to resemble those of 
the agencies they theoretically monitor, or 
perhaps they are concerned about maintain- 
ing their supposed "power" within the sys- 
tem, their "credibility." The important 
question then is, for whom are they cred- 
ible? If not for the Earth, then their mission 
must be questioned. At any rate, Green- 
peace stood alone at the conference in 
demanding a "100% Now" ban on CFCs and 
halons. (The World Wildlife Fund sup- 
ported Greenpeace's intervention during 
one session when GP demanded full release 
of all data to the public — no more confiden- 
tiality for the companies that caused the 
problem.) The Greenpeace press conference 
was packed — as usual, the press wanted to 
hear the "extreme" point of view. Green- 
peace outlined its positions: 100% Now cut 
of all CFCs and halons (including new 
"bridging" substitutes that still have ozone 
depletion potential and contribute to global 
warming), an expeditious phase-out of 
methyl chloroform and carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, full release of all chemical data on a 
nation by nation and company by company 
basis to the public, support for an interna- 
tional fund proposed by China to aid devel- 
oping countries in paying for the transition 
to benign alternatives, and a caution against 
further introduction of synthetic, chlorine 
based compounds into the environment 
(they are long-lived, do not biodegrade, 
cause unforeseen problems; they include 
CFCs and PCBs). 

The response to the "100% Now" posi- 
tion was disheartening. The press asked, 
"How can you call for 100% Now when it 
will take industries time to change over?" 
Greenpeace answered that an immediate 
ban is necessary to protect the Earth — given 
that 1) we already have serious depletion 
over Antarctica and significant depletion 
over the Northern Hemisphere; 2) CFCs and 
halons continue destroying ozone mole- 
cules for upwards of 100 years, and we still 
haven't seen the effects of their use up to 
now and don't know how much ozone 
depletion the Earth can take before we face 
catastrophic consequences; 3) ozone-de- 
pleting products are non-essential (none 
were around 30 years ago); and 4) non- 
chemical, non-ozone depleting alternatives 
are currently available for nearly all uses. 
Even after this response, the journalists 
seemed unsatisfied. Economic rationales 
manifest a madness that has taken over the 
public mind. The journalists were suffi- 
ciently disturbed, however, to ask the 
United Nations Environment Program ques- 
tions that came out of the Greenpeace press 
conference, such as, "Is it true that all the 
research being done to find alternatives is 
funded by the companies that produce the 
CFCs?" Mustafa Tolba, UNEP's director, 
answered yes, and argued that this was based 
on the polluter pays principle! Unfortu- 
nately, the media did not see through 
continued on page 1 2 
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The California Board of Forestry briefly lost their seats one day in May to a bunch of animals 
demanding full representation on the Board. 
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Tribal Lore . . . 

continued from page 1 1 
Tolba's convoluted argument. 

So *ve still have much work to do, for 
the press reflects public perception. The 
Earth First! community should add their 
perspective to this issue, as we only have six 
months to convince delegates to amend the 
Montreal Protocol in stronger ways than 
planned now. Indeed, we can't wait for the 
renegotiation to take place — that gives all 
these countries another year to add to the 
existing ozone depleting chemicals. The 
United States is responsible for more than 
one-third of the world's production of CFCs 
and halons. We must press for unilateral 
100% bans now of ozone depleting chemi- 
cals in every country. Legislation has been 
introduced in the US Congress for a phase- 
out of fully halogenated CFCs. Tell your 
Congresspersons to ban all ozone-depleting 
compounds now. This ban should include 
partially halogenated "bridging" CFC sub- 
stitutes ("HCFCs"), methyl chloroform, car- 
bon tetrachloride and all CFCs and halons. 
The preference after the ban should be'for 
non-chemical alternatives, and no alterna- 
tives contributing to ozone depletion and/ 
or global warming should be allowed. 

For more information, Greenpeace can 
be contacted through Karen Coulter at: 
Greenpeace, 4649 Sunnyside Ave. N., Se- 
attle, WA 98103, (206) 632-4326. 


For the Trees! 

The US Forest Service is initiating a 
review of its land management planning 
policy and processes. The review could be 
completed by April 1990. It will result in 
recommendations for future planning and 
is being conducted prior to a formal review 
of the land management planning regula- 
tions scheduled to begin next spring. Write 
Chief Dale and tell him you want to be a part 
of the review. You must notify the freddies 
in writing! Contact: F. Dale Robertson, 
Chief, USFS, USDA, POB 96090, Washing- 
ton, DC 20090-6090. 

Yellowstone EF! Protests 
Patten in Montana 

On Muir Day, April 21, Yellowstone EF! 
converged on the headquarters of Yellow- 
stone Basin Properties (YBP) in Bozeman to 
express our displeasure with the develop- 
ment practices of Patten Corporation. This 
demonstration coincided with protests in 
New England (on Earth Day) being held 
under the apt title "FLATTEN PATTEN." 

Patten, the biggest land-development 
company in the US, acquired YBP in 1987, 
bringing its destructive real estate practices 
to Montana. Patten is now buying ranches 
and selling them to wealthy urbanites in 20- 
70 acre parcels. Already Patten is embroiled 
in controversy in Montana: three former 
employees of YBP are suing them for viola- 
tions of state labor practice laws and inter- 
state commerce statutes. Patten's huge fi- 
nancial backing allows YBP to buy remote, 
often roadless tracts that other realtors 
won't touch. Places like the Wineglass Hills 
south of Livingston are suffering the same 
fate as thousand of acres of once-wild land in 
New England and elsewhere. 

In March of 1989 three mysterious 
costumed ghouls visited YBP in a silent 
protest to deliver notice that EF! was onto 
them. Just before the Muir Day protest 
someone swiped a metal sign from their 
parking lot that read "Reserved for Salesman 
of the Month". The sign was returned at 
night with "Salesman" changed to "Land 
Raper." On April 21, a dozen Yellowstone 
EFIers sagged YBP's office. I entered the 
office wearing a death mask to deliver a 


notice of intent which declared, in part, 
"Patten will not be allowed to do to Mon- 
tana what they have done to New England. 
Subdividing wildlands and farmlands to sell 
to urbanites for vacation homes is a crime. 
You are ripping off the buyers, the people of 
Montana, and the wild creatures on the 
land." 

From their outside sign were hung 
banners reading "Land Raper from Hell" and 
"Lies + Profits = Montana Land Rape.” We 
chanted, "Together we stand, subdivided we 
fall," for the benefit of traffic on North 7th 
Avenue. Several employees, including 
Ralph Pryor, YBP president, emerged from 
their lairs and began shouting clever things 
like "Get a job." Heated arguments ensued 
until Bozeman officer Bill Dove arrived. 
Dove forced the YBP scum back into their 
cave and took Stan (playing the part of John 
Muir) aside to tell him what not to do if we 
wanted to avoid arrest. We had to take down 
the banners, but we restrung them on our 
cars where they were more visible anyway. 
We also had to stay off their precious lawn, 
so we gathered in front of the office window 
to torment them by waving feet over the 
grass. Pryor badly wanted us arrested! 

The protest was witnessed by thou- 
sands of people. We recei ved good coverage 
on Butte and Bozeman TV stations. It 
helped to know that other EFIers were pro- 
testing Patten as well! These nationwide and 
regional days of outrage are effective. To 
Harry Patten, Ralph Pryor and other such 
low-life: may you have nightmares about EF! 
We will be back! 

— Phil Knight, Yellowstone EF! 

Desert Victory Against ORVs 

On May 9 environmentalists and Cali- 
fornia State Park Rangers won a victory in 
the California Senate Natural Resources 
Committee. SB-603, the bill that would 
have allowed off-road vehicles inside Anza 
Borrego Desert State Park, was defeated. In 
1987 similar legislation was rejected. SB-603 
would have allowed ORVs in the park under 
a permit system. ORV operators would have 
been issued a certificate showing they had 
taken a safety course. The California ORV 
Association feels that this would insure that 
park resources are protected. 

Mark Jorgensen, Park Naturalist, said 
ORVs were excluded because the vehicles 
often stray from their designated trails onto 
fragile desert land, killing plants and in- 
creasing soil erosion. "Damage was becom- 
ing greater and greater each year," he said. 

The biggest problem areas of the park 
are not the wilderness areas, but places with 
easy road access. Miles of roads run through 
the wilderness, however, as the boundaries 
were drawn to accommodate major routes 
through the park. ORV users leaving estab- 
lished trails have caused damage near Coy- 
ote Canyon, where a road cuts through the 
wilderness. ORVers' determination to drive 
in the park is particularly unreasonable 
given that Ocotillo Wells State Vehicular 
Recreation Area, a 25,000-acre ORV park, is 
located just east of Anza-Borrego. 

Public hearings maybe held in Septem- 
ber on a new proposal by Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department Director Henry Agonia to 
allow off-road vehicles in the park. Activists 
should attend these hearings in opposition 
to ORVs. 

— San Diego EF! Newsletter & Wilder- 
ness Record 

Keep South Cottonwood Wild!! 

South Cottonwood Canyon, within 
the Gallatin National Forest in Montana, is 
the last basically roadless canyon in the 
northern Gallatin Range between Porcupine 
Creek and Livingston. It is a "vest-pocket" 
wilderness inhabited by Grizzly and Black 
Bears, Mountain Lions, Mountain Goats, 
Bighorn Sheep, Moose, Elk, Coyotes, and 
eagles. Wolves may return soon. It has large 


stands of Whitebark Pine, an important 
food for Grizzlies and squirrels. 

The Gallatin Forest Plan proposes to 
manage South Cottonwood for "dispersed 
recreation" and wildlife. Though it should 
be designated Wilderness (of which there is 
none in the Gallatin Range), this is the next 
best thing. The problem is that Plum Creek 
Timber “owns" 10 sections within the drain- 
age, and plans to log abou t half their acreage 
in the next few years. They aim to begin road 
construction from the Hyalite drainage by 
early July to access the infamous section 19. 
Soon after, they plan to extend a road that 
already penetrates the western portion of 
the drainage to cross South Cottonwood 
Creek and log section 13. And they won’t 
stop there. 

Yellowstone Earth First! has been track- 
ing this issue for two years. YEF! has initi- 
ated a petition against logging the canyon, 
has written Plum Creek requesting a meet- 
ing (never granted), and has protested at 
Plum Creek's regional headquarters in Mis- 
soula. 

Gallatin National Forest officials also 
now find themselves drawn into the contro- 
versy. The only way Plum Creek can access 
their lands from the east is by crossing Forest 
Service lands. The Forest Service has granted 
an easement based on an outdated Environ- 
mental Assessment (EA) that fails to account 
for recent logging in the area, does not 
consider the recommendations of non- 
agency professionals, and does not even 
meet the guidelines of the Forest Plan. The 
Greater Yellowstone Coalition and others 
are demanding that the Forest Service redo 
the EA. 

The lands in question were initially 
granted to Burlington Northern Railroad 
(then Northern Pacific) in the 1870s as in- 
centives for building a transcontinental rail- 
road. Burlington Northern failed to meet 
the terms of the grant but managed to return 
and exploit the millions of acres of grant 
lands. Many of the sections granted lie 
within public lands like Gallatin National 
Forest in "checkerboard" fashion. Though 
Plum Creek, once the timber arm of Burling- 
ton Resources, Inc., has been divested from 
Burlington Northern, this does not negate 
the sordid history of the land grants. 

Yellowstone Earth First! proposes that 
all Plum Creek sections in South Cotton- 
wood, and ultimately throughout the Gal- 
latin Range, be returned to public ownership 
free of charge. This would be a fine gesture 
of public good will by this unpopular timber 
company. South Cottonwood should then 
be designated Wilderness along with all 
roadless lands in the Gallatin Range. 

What You Can Do: Write or visit Plum 
Creek. Encourage them to give South Cot- 
tonwood sections back to the people! Write: 
David Leland, President, Plum Creek Timber 
Inc., 1st Interstate Center, Suite 2300, 999 
3rd Ave., Seattle, WA 98104 (headquarters); 
Montana office: 700 South Ave West, Mis- 
soula, MT 59801. 

Write or visit Gallatin National Forest 
officials. Demand that they redo the EA for 
the road easement: Bob Gibson, Supervisor, 
Gallatin NF, Federal Building, E. Babcock St., 
Bozeman, MT 59715. 

Write your Congresspersons and the 
Montana delegation — Senators Max Bau- 
cus and Conrad Burns, Representative Pat 
Williams. Ask that they support a land trade 
in South Cottonwood: US Senate, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510; US House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515. 

If the chips fall, Yellowstone EF! may 
need help in the woods. Contact us if you 
can help, or if you would like to circulate one 
of our petitions (Box 6151, Bozeman, MT 
59715). Visit South Cottonwood. Connect 
with the spirits of this special place. 

— Phil Knight 
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The Ancient Forest Rescue Expedition at their Seattle departure rally in April. The group, and their log, travelled 8,500 miles in 28 days and have 
now returned home to the Northwest. A full report will appear in the next issue. 
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Navajos Ban Hang-gliders 

The Navajo Nation recently banned 
hang-gliding from the rim of Canyon de 
Chelle, Arizona, thereby robbing hordes of 
anglo sports fiends of their aerobic fun. 
When asked whether the decision came 
about because of legal or insurance restric- 
tions, a Navajo guide responded, "No, it just 
got too expensive for the families in the 
canyon to keep hiring medicine men to 
chase away the ghosts of those dumb guys 
who crashed." 

— Gregory McNamee 

Phelps Dodge Threatens PNF 

The Prescott National Forest in central 
Arizona remains a storehouse of diversity 
despite the ravages of the last century. The 
PNF incorporates three life zones: Upper 
Sonoran, Transition, and Canadian, with 
1,236,942 net acres of public lands and an 
additional 170,669 acres of private inhold- 
ings. 

In the south (Upper Sonoran), ancient 
Saguaros stand tall and powerful, Red-tailed 
Hawks soar overhead and Coyotes howl at 
the setting sun. On some of the taller 
mountains throughout the Forest, one can 
experience a touch of the Canadian zone, 
and may catch a glimpse of a Lewis's Wood- 
pecker. The central and northern parts of 
the PNF are mainly in the Transition zone. 
Ponderosa Pine, juniper, and Gambel Oak 
make a beautiful forest home for many ani- 
mals. Javelinas forage at night and there 
have been rare spottings of Bighorn Sheep. 
The Granite Mountain Wilderness Area, 
north of the town of Prescott, boasts one of 
the largest populations of Mountain Lions 
in Arizona. 

There are, of course, the ever present 
impacts from cattle grazing, logging and 
small mining claims; but nothing currently 
threatens the health of this area as much as 
a proposed land exchange between the For- 
est Service (FS), Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM), and Phelps Dodge (PD), a mammoth 
mining company. The exchange would al- 
low PD to dig a huge open pit copper mine. 

The proposed land exchange is not a 
new issue. The FS and PD tried to steamroll 
the proposal through based on a 1976 draft 
EIS (environmental impact statement) that 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
found "unacceptable." The Regional EPA 
Administrator in a 1976 letter to the Forest 
Supervisor said, "Our major concerns with 
this proposed land exchange center around 
its secondary environmental impacts, par- 
ticularly air quality impacts." The EPA 
called for a full study and EIS. In 1984 the 
land exchange was put before the citizens 
and local government of Prescott. The ex- 
change was stopped by opposition from the 
mayor, city council, board of supervisors, 
and local citizens. 

The Forest Service, BLM, and Phelps 
Dodge have now resurrected the issue. PD 
wants 6000 acres of National Forest land to 
surround a parcel of land in the Copper 
Basin area that the corporation already owns 
and hopes to mine. In exchange for the 
6000 acres, PD would give the FS 2200 acres 
of its inholdings. 

Not only is this exchange unequal, but 
the 2200 acres that would be traded by PD 
are in seven parcels scattered throughout 
the Prescott, Coconino, and Apache- 
Sitgreaves National Forests. PD also wants 
3000 acres of BLM land adjacent to its Cop- 
per Basin inholding in exchange for only 
700 acres near the Tuzigoot National Monu- 
ment in Cottonwood, AZ. PD would use 
these additional acres for access and tailings 
ponds. 

The 700 acre exchange area in Cotton- 
wood is already home to 1 10 acres of old 
copper mine tailings ponds. At a Prescott 
town meeting, a spokesman for the National 
Park Service and the BLM said about the 700 
acres: "We would hope vegetation could be 
grown on the ponds." He was reminded by 
the audience that nothing has grown on the 
tailings ponds since 1950. 

Furthermore, the FS is valuing the pro- 
posed exchange lands at $450 per acre. The 
cheapest land for sale in the Copper Basin/ 
Skull Valley area by a professional realtor 
costs $3000 per acre. 

In its defense, the FS points out that PD 
could simply buy the 6000 acres for $5 an 
acre under the 1872 "mill site provision" 
and not have to exchange any land with the 
FS. This outdated provision is definitely a 
threat to the struggle against the land ex- 
change; however, without the exchange, PD 
would be hard pressed to open the mine. PD 
attorney Jerry Haggard has admitted, "To 
acquire land under the mill site provision we 
would have to have the mine ready to go. 
That would mean a $1,000,000 investment 
before we could apply for the sites ... once in 
production, we would have to apply for sites 
for tailings and future waste dumps. If these 
applications were delayed in litigation, then 
we might have to shut down the mine until 
we were able to obtain additional sites." If 
PD chooses to use the 1872 mill site provi- 
sion for acquisition of the public lands, it 




EFlers from Missouri and Illinois converged on the Murphysboro,JLj_Ranger Station on John 
Muir's birthday to protest USFS and lumber industryldpe 'of The [ Shawnee National Forest. The 
Freddies were presented with debris left at a clearcut. The demonstration ended with a chant of 
"Live Wild or Die", after which rangers invited everyone in for lemonade and cookies. 

would make opening a large mine risky. temporary reprieve from logging when the 

Should PD acquire the land, it would New Zealand firm Fletcher Challenge (FC) 

begin digging a mine one mile wide, a mile announced .it wou ld not initiate road co n- 

andahalflong, and lOOOfeetdeep. Thefirst structi on througK Tfie lower Stein Canyon 
step to opening a mine involves stripping off foTaTleast a year. Earlier the company had 

the "overburden" — vegetation, topsoil, been awarded the road contract by BC pro- 

and earth. To clear the area for the mine and vincial officials. Without the access road, 
to operate it, a fleet of vehicles would be logging cannot proceed, 
needed, creating a major source of carbon In the view of Ken Lay, a co-director of 

monoxide and other air pollutants. The the Western Canada Wi lderness Committee. 
drilling and blasting would generate huge (WCWC), tHeThfiduricea^elaywas another 
clouds 6f dust. The ore would be moved by indication that the movement to save the 

trucks or conveyor to be crushed and Stein has grown sufficiently broad that pro v- 


Ave, Vancouver, BC V6J 1R2 ; $43.90 in - tions. Patagonia gives 10% of their pre-tax 
eludes postage.) profits, the maximum allowed by law, to 

BC officials are now in the unenviable organizations working to preserve the natu- 
position of looking like heavies if they try to ral environment. They made a generous 

ram the road through the canyon. In that contribution to the Earth First! Foundation, 

event, Indians and environmentalists will That listing caught the attention of the 

no doubt turn out in a human chain to block A merican Motorcycle Association, which 

the dozers. BC officials must be asking ran an article in their newsletter entitled 

themselves whether the board footage of the "Pandering to Earth First." They asked their 

mid-Stein is worth the media drubbing they members to write letters of protest to Patago- 

and the logging industry will take if the issue nia for "helping fund ecoterrorism." 

comes to mass arrests. Perhaps a more serious threat has come 

— Mark Gaffney, Chiloquin, OR from Maxxam, which might sue over the 

catalog's back cover photo and its caption. 

. . The occupied, 300 year old redwood was 

AZ Eh. Proposes DeConcini described (correctly) as standing on land 

Dog Walk Wilderness Area owned by Maxxam's Pacific Lumber Com- 

Arizona's Congressional delegation P an Y- an< 3 as having been cut since the 

introduced two statewide wilderness bills in photo was taken. Maxxam claims the tree 

June, and held public hearings in Arizona on was not theirs. 

the bills. Arizona Earth First! was there to F° r information or to support Pat- 

present the 19 million acre EF! wilderness agonia's activism, write: Patagonia Envi- 

proposal, and to offer a special proposal ronmental Program, POB 150, Ventura, 

honoring Arizona's Senator Dennis De- CA 93002. 

Concini. 

DeConcini has built a reputation as the On a related note, Yvon Chouinard's 

worst Democrat in the Senate on wilderness climbing gear company, Chouinard Equip- 

issues, and has taken anti-environmental ment, recently filed for Chapter 11 bank- 

stands on many Arizona issues. His most ruptcy. The company has been faced with a 

notorious bit of recent work was authorship number of product liability suits brought by 

of the special rider approving construction people injured in accidents. The accidents 

of an observatory on Mount Graham, an were not the result of equipment failure, 

issue still being fought by AZ EFL Chouinard stated. "Our problem has not 

The DeConcini Wilderness Area pro- been with climbers," he said in an interview, 

posal was written to follow "the tradition of "It's wit h window washers and actors and 

honoring great environmentalists with land others using climbing gear who don't have a 

equivalent to their deeds. . . climbing mentality. They misuse the stuff, 

"In developing this proposal, a lot of an( 3 we 8 et sued." 
issues had to be taken into consideration. Company employees may raise enough 

First, finding a piece of land appropriate to money to buy Chouinard Equipment, 
symbolize the work of this Senator in an area Otherwise, the company will be sold or shut 

that is fairly well traveled by people other down, 
than loggers, miners, ranchers, and ORVers, — Dale Turner 


ground. These procedures would produce 
large quantities of dust and fumes. 

PD's plan is to work the mine for 16-27 
years and extract 100,000 tons of ore daily. 
To add to the impact on the land, Forest road 
196, the access road to the site, would be 
"upgraded" to a double lane highway. A 
new powerline would also be needed. 

The mine would adversely affect water 
supplies. PD says that they would get the 
5700 acre feet per year needed for the mine 
from an aquifer below the water table that 
the town of Prescott uses . PD claims that the 
use of a lower aquifer would never affect the 
upper aquifers. Authorities on this subject 
point out that it is impossible to guarantee 
what would happen to the aquifers in the 
Copper Basin area. Chemical contamina- 
tion of water supplies is a very real threat. 

You can help stop the exchange and 
the mine by writing letters of opposition 
to the following: 

Mayor Ken Shafer, POB 2059, Prescott, AZ 
86302 

Prescott NF, Ray Thomson, 344 S Cortez, 
Prescott 86303 

Forest Service Chief F. Dale Robertson, 
USD A, South Bldg, 12th & Independence 
Ave SW, Washington, DC 20013 

— Andy Sudbrock, Prescott 

Audubon Aids Puffin Recovery 

At Eastern Egg Rock Island (Audubon's 
Allan D. Cruickshank Wildlife Sanctuary) 
and the Seal Island National Wildlife Refuge, 
the National Audubon Society's Fratercula 
Fund is pioneering the transplanting of 
seabirds. 

By 1900, hunters had nearly eliminated 
the Atlantic Puffin from islands off the coast 
of Maine, their southernmost nesting areas. 
Decades later, the Audubon Society began 
trying to reverse that extirpation. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Stephen Kress and in coop- 
eration with the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Audubon workers transported chicks from 
Newfoundland to Eastern Egg Rock, where 
they were hand-fed in artificial burrows and, 
when fledged, banded and released. After 
the puffins had spent their normal 2-3 years 
at sea, the Audubon workers lured them 
back to Eastern EggRock to nest with decoys. 
In 1987, 16 of 18 breeding pairs on the island 
raised a chick each. Kress is now attempting 
to reestablish the birds at Seal Island. 

He is also testing his seabird restoration 
methods by working to bring back the Arctic 
Tern and Roseate Tem (an Endangered spe- 
cies) to Eastern Egg Rock and Seal Island. In 
1988, the Egg Rock tern colony numbered 
600 pairs of Common Terns, 50 pairs of 
Arctic Terns, and 5 pairs of Roseate Terns. 

Only one island with the puffins can be 
visited, Machias Seal Island. Audubon does, 
however, lead boat tours past Matinicus 
Rock and Eastern Egg Rock for people want- 
ing to see the birds. 

— Mary Davis, author of From Walden 
Pond to Muir Woods: An Ecologist's Guide to 
America (1989), from which the above is 
adapted 

BC's Stein Valley G ains Reprieve 

— In mld-ApHTsoutEwestem British Co- 
lumbia’s still wild Stein Valley was granted a 


ince and industry leaders now know they 
cannot proceed without suffering a bloody 
nose in the eyes of the public. So they have 
backed off, at least for now. According to 
Lay, in recent months the winds of opinion 
have shifted in favor of preservation. 

The plot began to thicken last year 
when BC officials of the Wilderness Advi- 
sory Committee announced that the mid- 
section of the Stein Valley would indeed be 
logged. At the same time the committee 
announced as a priviso that the access road 
through the lower Stein River Canyon 
would not be constructed without an agree- 
ment with the Lytton Indian Band, so as to 
insure protection of Indian heritage sites 
and cultural values. The committee's an- 
nouncement of the proviso — obviously 
intended to placate public opinion — ap- 
pears to have backfired. Though negotia- 
tions with the Lytton Indians began in June 
1988, the government, in effect, gave the 
Lytton Indians no choice of whether or not 
to accept the government's terms. 

Nonetheless, the Lytton Indians out- 
maneuvered the committee by presenting at 
the first meeting their own plans for devel- 
oping the Valley, plans emphasizing tour- 
ism and including construction of trails to 
tribal heritage sites. Notably absent from 
the Indian plan was any mention of logging. 
As the meetings proceeded, the two sides 
were talking at obvious cross purposes, and 
BC officials were looking ridiculous due to 
their insincerity — and rightly getting the 
butt end of local media coverage. As the 
balance began to tip in favor of preservation, 
BC officials called off the meetings — WITH- 
OUT having achieved the supposed precon- 
dition for road construction, the "agree- 
ment" with the tribe. 

Several months later, the Indians 
pressed home their advantage by sending 
two of their chiefs, Leonard Andrew and 
Ruby Dunston, to New Zealand to speak 
before Fletcher Challenge's annual general 
meeting. According to Paul George, another 
WCWC co-director, the event may have 
thrown a monkeywrench in FC's plans to 
construct the access road. By exposing the 
unsavory details of FC's involvement in the 
Stein Valley dispute, the chiefs succeeded in 
embarrassing the company before its own 
people. New Zealanders have a reputation 
for progressive views. In fact, FC's own 
policies expressly prohibit the company 
from being a party to foreign contracts in- 
volving native land claims and/or local 
political conflicts; company policy is to not 
take sides in such disputes. In this case, 
apparently, the home office (the right hand) 
was unaware of what the BC office (the left 


hand) was doing. The chiefs extracted a 
promise from company officials that direct 
talks would be arranged between tribal lead- 
ers and the company’s BC office. 

For the shift of public opinion, Paul 
George also credits the recent publication of 


Stein: Way of the River b y Michael M Gonig 
and Wendy Wickwire. Already into a se 
ond printing, the book has helped eleva 


the level of consciousness in BC regarding 


the virtues of wilderness in general and the 


Stein Valley in particular. (Stein can be 
ordered from the WCWC, #103 1520 W 6th 


so that the public will have a chance to 
become aware of what Senator DeConcini 
has done." 

After reading this preface, an EFier pre- 
sented the Senator Dennis DeConcini Dog 
Walk Wilderness Area, "Located thirty- 
seven miles south of Phoenix on the east 
side of Interstate 10 ..." — a highway rest 
stop. The proposal covers the one-eighth 
acre used by dog owners to give their pets 
relief. 

To balance the proposal, all of the rest 
area on the highway’s west side would be 
released from future consideration as wilder- 
ness, and would stay open to multiple use 
management. 

SEN D. DeCONCINi 
DOG WALK WILDERNESS 



Patagonia, the clothing manufacturer, 
and its founder, Yvon Chouinard, have long 
supported environmental protection. The 
Spring 1989 Patagonia catalog features an 
EF! tree sitter and banner on its back cover, 
and information on the global environ- 
mental crisis. 

The catalog also lists 143 organizations 
that benefitted from their recent contribu- 


A Planet-Saving Pledge 
for Vehicle Owners 

For those who’ve not registered the 
obvious, I'll say it again. The automotive- 
highway complex of industries and con- 
sumers and its infrastructure is the most 
massive, most frivolous and most environ- 
mentally destructive component of the jug- 
gernaut that's eating up the world (see my 
Yule 1988 Journal article). I propose a 
campaign that could place the vehicular 
madness in at least partial remission and 
save substantial wildland. My proposal is 
simple and can be put into practice with a 
degree of inconvenience that should not be 
objectionable to one serious about saving 
the planet. I propose that those of us who 
won't give up the automobile entirely — and 
that's most of us because of institutionalized 
dependency — pledge to never again buy a 
new vehicle. 

The technique is simple: buy a good but 
not recent used car, replace as many parts as 
necessary with good used or new parts be- 
fore they wear out, treat the vehicle like a 
new one, drive as little as possible, and keep 
it as long as possible. In addition to reducing 
your impact on the environment, you’ll find 
it is much cheaper than buying and operat- 
ing a new vehicle. Make the pledge today 
and give the money you save to your favorite 
Earth First! group. 

— Bob Mueller 
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French Activists 
Fight for Wild River 


By Mary Davis 

"Let no canals or other public works be 
undertaken or continued until the Estates Gen- 
eral has established their usefulness and let the 
Provincial Estates oversee their construction, 
because experience has shown that such projects 
often have no object except to enrich those who 
propose them and carry them out. " 

The words were written in 1789 during 
the French Revolution. Two hundred years 
later they were read aloud at a demonstra- 
tion at Le Puy, France, by an environmental 
journalist, Jean Carlier. Carlier and others at 
the protest, April 29-May 1, called for a new 
revolution to save an abused planet, but 
their immediate concern was preventing 
construction of a dam on the Loire River, the 
last major European river still relatively free- 
flowing. 

Those who would enrich themselves 
with the Serre de la Fare dam are members 
and backers of the Public Establishment for 
the Development of the Loire and Its Tribu- 
taries (EPALA), a syndicate bringing to- 
gether regions, departments, cities, and a 
few towns. Serre de la Fare is the first of four 
dams that EPALA would .construct on the 
Loire and its tributaries before the year 2000. 
The Loire already has dams at Grangent and 
Villerest, along with numerous small hydro- 
electric barriers. Construction of Serre de la 
Fare would mean "the death of the Loire as 
an ecosystem. If they build one dam, they 
will build them all," explains Martin Ar- 
nould of the group SOS Loire Vivante. 

He and others at the spring demonstra- 
tion pointed out that in planning these 
dams France is behind the times. The subju- 
gation of other major European rivers has 
proven so disastrous that restoration efforts 
are beginning. 

The Rhine offers the best example. 
Now a dead river, the Rhine is unable to 
cleanse itself of pollution, such as that cre- 
ated by a Sandoz chemical accident in 1986. 
In West Germany, the World Wildlife 
Fund's Alluvial Plains Institute is working 
with the government of Bade-Wurtemberg 
on a project to recreate wetlands along the 
Rhine. The Netherlands government is 
supporting a project to restore 60 hectares of 
alluvial forests, marshes, and open water on 
the river. 

Serre de la Fare would drown rocky gorges 
and verdant fields, extending 14 kilometers 
near the source of the 1000-kilometer Loire. 
Although the ecosystems of the Upper Loire 
have never been seriously studied, they are 
"known to be very rich," Arnould says. 
Naturalists have identified 130 species of 
birds and 330 of plants in the area to be 
inundated. 

The flooding would destroy the habitat 
of rare Merlins, two pairs of rare Eagle Owls, 
and harriers; and the nesting sites of migra- 
tory shorebirds, including sandpipers, 
snipes, curlews, plovers, killdeer, and terns. 
Already wagtails and aquatic warblers are 
having trouble finding food as the result of 
slight changes in water level caused by the 
Villerest dam upstream. Birds traveling 
between Northern Europe and Africa use the 
Loire as a resting and feeding area. "If this 
link in the chain is broken, certain species 
will disappear," an ornithologist predicted 
in Le Monde. 

Serre de la Fare would wipe out the 
spawning ground of a recently discovered 
endemic subspecies of fish, the Common 
Grayling, Thymallus thymaiius. Building 
the series of dams would destroy the Atlantic 
Salmon, already close to extinction in 


France. Salmon no longer ascend the Loire, 
because of barriers north of Le Puy, but they 
still go up one of its tributaries, the Allier. 
Their numbers, though, have shrunk dra- 
matically: 200 this year as opposed to 30,000 
fifty years ago. "Some say that to save the 
salmon we must destroy the dams we al- 
ready have, and instead we are building 
more dams," a demonstrator lamented. 

The idyllic valley of the Gazeille River, a 
smaller Loire tributary that Serre la Fare 
would drown, may well be the home of River 
Otters, animals totally protected in France; 
whether or not otters are present has never 
been investigated. 

The dam will force the removal of resi- 
dents of the picturesque village of Colempce 
on the Gazeille, and will flood sites contain- 
ing vestiges of eighty centuries of human 
occupation along the Upper Loire. In the 
area to be inundated, researchers from 
French and foreign universities are carrying 
out interdisciplinary studies to understand 
how civilisation has evolved in a particular 
mountain massif during the last eight mil- 
lennia. This type of research has seldom 
been conducted in Europe. 

Plans to dam the Loire date back to the 
1930s, but construction of Serre de la Fare 
only became likely after a flood in the au- 
tumn of 1980 that drowned eight people in 
a Le Puy suburb. Dam opponents point out 
that the deaths resulted from building in a 
flood plain and from not heeding warnings 
by officials upstream. They also aver that 
this type of flood occurs only once in a 
hundred years. Nevertheless, politicians 
find the drownings a convenient rallying 
cry. Even the Minister of the Environment, 
Brice Lalonde, speaks of "that terrible, 
deadly flood at Brives-Charensac, in 1980!" 

The public investigation of the proposed 
dam's usefulness, required by law, took 
place in the spring of 1988. The inquiry 
committee ruled in favor of the dam, but 
with several serious reservations. Neverthe- 
less, Lalonde gave the go-ahead February 1 1, 
1989, while requiring limitations on devel- 
opment along the river and asking that an 
environmental impact statement covering 
all projects for the Loire Basin be made. The 
local prefect immediately signed the state- 
ment of public utility allowing construction 
to start. At the end of April, Lalonde stopped 
construction pending completion of the 
environmental impact statement. His move 
was political: construction had not actually 
started and his pronouncement was timed 
to undercut the demonstration about to take 
place at Le Puy. Nevertheless, the delay has 
given dam opponents some needed breath- 
ing space. 

Activists formed a national coalition of 
associations against EPALA's projects, Loire 
Vivante, in 1986. A local group, SOS Loire 
Vivante, was created in February 1988. It's 
members have led a massive public educa- 
tion campaign, organized demonstrations, 
and engaged in direct action. 

Loire Vivante and SOS Loire have used 
the media well, making the French public 
and many other Europeans familiar with the 
issue. SOS Loire met with Lalonde last Sep- 
tember to demand a three-year moratorium, 
and members have persuaded various fisher- 
men's associations to back them. Partici- 
pants in an international meeting on wet- 
lands held in Rennes last September ex- 
pressed opposition to the dam, as have rep- 
resentatives to the European Environmental 
Bureau. 

Demonstrations have also drawn atten- 
tion to the issue. A thousand people gath- 
ered for a festival on the site of the proposed 


dam in June of 1988. In October, 1,000 
marched in Le Puy carrying sticks bearing 
multi-colored cardboard fish. The demon- 
stration this spring, which included a parade 
and a musical festival, drew 10,000 people. 

In more direct action, representatives of 
SOS Loire set up a camp at the dam site on 
February 20 and blockaded road-building 
machinery with a human chain and parked 
cars. The site's occupiers have since kept a 
watch for construction crews, but none have 
yet appeared. 

The encampment is on land lent to SOS 
Loire by a farmer. "The committee wants to 
stick to legal actions as long as possible," a 
camper explained. Last summer someone 
damaged machinery near Collandre being 
used to test rock for use in constructing the 
dam. SOS Loire disavowed this mon- 
keywrenching, but occupants of the site 
indicated that they will resort to ecotage, if 
it becomes essential. Some opponents of the 
dam fear that destruction of machinery 
would alienate the residents of Le Puy, a 
conservative community. 

The camp serves as a symbol of the or- 
ganization's resolve and as an educational 
center. Occupants visit surrounding villages 
to talk about the dam. On weekends up to a 
thousand people visit the camp and the 
adjacent gorges of the Loire. SOS Loire has 
marked trails through the area that the dam 
would flood and printed and distributed 
trail guides. 

One of EPALA's three basic arguments for 
the dam is that it will attract tourists to the 
area. SOS Loire wants to prove that the Loire 
has appeal in its natural condition. The lake 
created by the dam will be subject to sedi- 
mentation and eutrophication and will be 
far from attractive, environmentalists 
charge. The Grangent dam, built in 1957, 
has not received its 10-year inspections 
because the lake behind it is too polluted 
with mud, sediment, heavy metals, and 
phosphate to be emptied. 

SOS Loire points out that the second of 
EPALA's arguments for the dam conflicts 
with tourism. EPALA promises that releases 
of water from the lake will keep the river 
level high in the summer. These releases, 
however, will leave the lake with mud-cov- 
ered banks. The reasons to send extra water 
down the river are senseless: to irrigate fields 
of American com downstream and to "di- 
lute industrial, domestic, and agricultural 
pollution." 

The environmental association reserves 
its most detailed critique for EPALA's argu- 
ment that the dam must be built to prevent 
floods. The dam may stop the centennial 
autumn floods, SOS Loire agrees, but the 
storage of water behind a 75-meter wall will 
increase the likelihood of spring floods. 
Furthermore, the dam could break, as the 
ground where it would be built is not suit- 
able from a geologic standpoint. In the 
French Var in 1959, water from a ruptured 
dam drowned 423 people, and in Europe as 
a whole, breaks in dams during the past 
century have caused more deaths (4,500) 
than have major floods. 

The association also points with disgust 
to what it says are unspoken reasons for Serre 
de la Fare and the other three dams: the 
desire of developers to build in the Loire 
floodplain and Electricity of France's need 
for water to cool its nuclear reactors in the 
summer. 

Despite the strong arguments against the 
dam, the outcome is in doubt, due to the 
power of French authorities who habitually 
ride roughshod over environmentalists. 
France will not likely to bow to the wishes of 
foreign environmentalists or of the Euro- 
pean Parliament, to whom the dam's oppo- 
nents have appealed, as the French admini- 
stration ignores parliamentary directives on 
protecting migrating birds and the fulmina- 
tions of the Swiss against the Superphenix 
breeder reactor. 

However, growing international atten- 
tion is a factor in the favor of those fighting 
the dam. Foreigners are a source of funding, 
information, encouragement, and even ac- 
tivists. The international office of the World 
Wildlife Fund helps finance the effort to 
save the Loire. A delegation from SOS Loire 
visited Austria last winter to meet environ- 
mentalists who prevented construction of a 
dam at Hainburg on the Danube by estab- 
lishing a camp at the site in the winter of 
1984-85. The delegation Tetumed speaking 
of the victorious battle there and of the 
current struggle in Hungary to stop a dam 


proposed for Nagymaros on the same river. 
Austrians and Germans have since spent 
time at the encampment on the Loire. 

Another reason for hope rises from a 
surge of French interest in the environment. 
The phenomenal coverage of the Loire in 
the French press reflects this fact, as do the 
rising political fortunes of the Green Party at 
the polls. Nationwide the Greens won 9% of 
the vote in the municipalities where they 
competed in the spring of 1989. In the Le 
Puy municipal elections they drew an as- 
tounding 22% and elected three council 
members. 

Nevertheless, the French political struc- 
ture remains repressive. A formidable power 
behind the dam is a M. Barrot, a local politi- 
cal figure, a representative in the French 
national parliament, and head of a small 
right-wing political party. He imposes his 
men and his ideas on the mayor and town 
council in Le Puy, and the Green council 
members are being given no committee 
positions. As president of the General 
Council of the Upper Loire, he also rules that 
body. 

Barrot's position in the Le Puy area has 
started eroding. He received less than 50% 
of the vote at the last election, and the 
Socialist party in Le Puy opposes both the 
dam and him. However, he is still respected 
by the national press, and at the national 
level the Socialist Party does not want to 
cross him. 

The Minister of the Environment toes the 
Socialist line and has little political power. 
Environmentalists regard Lalonde as a turn- 
coat, only interested in remaining a minis- 
ter. A founder of the French Friends of the 
Earth, he once traveled to the South Pacific 
to condemn French nuclear testing. The 
depth to which he has since sunk is illus- 
trated by his visit to Mururoa since becom- 
ing minister, where he pronounced the 
French tests harmless. 

To stop the dam, its opponents will have 
to demonstrate resourcefulness and 
enormous popular support. Their plans are 
promising. SOS Loire is directing a scientific 
study on benign ways to prevent damage 
from flooding, a study to be paid for by the 
Minister of the Environment as one of his 
concessions. Through gifts and purchase, 
they have acquired several pieces of land in 
the area of the dam and as landholders will 
ffght expropriation in the courts. Also they 
are organizing a march along the Loire from 
its source to the ocean, and building a large 
wooden house at the dam site to make their 
occupation permanent and to welcome visi- 
tors. 

SOS Loire has word that construction of 
the dam will start in October and is already 
rallying environmental forces for a confron- 
tation at that time. 

The defense of the Loire would seem 
familiar to Earth Firstlers. Antoine Waech- 
ter, head of the Green list of candidates for 
the approaching European elections, 
planted a tree on the occupation site and 
stated, “it is not a tree of Liberty, but a tree of 
determination. It is legitimate to block 
works that harm life." Monique Coulet, a 
scientist, describes the Loire as "a complex 
living being to which floods are natural and 
indispensable." Even the glossy magazine 
Geo speaks of the Loire as "beautiful" when 
in flood, and asks "Shouldn't we give the 
Loire a chance? . . . Because the fact that the 
flow of the water in the winter does not 
resemble the flow in the spring or in the 
summer is a marvel." 

May the battle to save the Loire truly 
become the beginning of a second French 
revolution. It is past due. 

SOS Loire invites readers traveling to 
France to visit the dam site. Contact: 
Comite SOS Loire Vivante, 8 rue Croza- 
tier, 43000 Le Puy, France (tel: 71-05-57- 
88). The association would appreciate 
letters written from the United States to 
President Francois Mitterrand, Palais de 
L'Elysee, 55-57 Rue de Faubourg, 75008, 
Paris, France. 
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Preservation Guatemalan Style 


Three weeks ago my housemate Caro- 
lina came skipping through the door saying 
"it doesn't matter how my stool sample 
turns out because the Guatemala National 
Park Bill was signed into effect today." These 
were strong words from somebody who had 
not eaten for three days while constantly 
performing the correct bodily function via 
the wrong orifice. 

The National Park Bill places approxi- 
mately four million acres of land in Guate- 
mala under protection of the government. 
Most of the lands are tropical and subtropi- 
cal forest; however, they also include man- 
grove swamps, desolate volcanic peaks, and 
swidden agricultural fields in various stages 
of progression back to Tierra Madre. 

The protection variants of these lands 
are also diverse. Approximately one-third of 
the land is labeled as " extractive reserve.” 
According to official stipulations, only such 
products as paim fronds mimbre (for cane 


demographics, soil productivity, and cur- 
rent stages of forest evolution went into 
selection of lands to be preserved in the 
Parks bill. Digging beneath Peter's intellec- 
tual plane, I discovered that many of the 
Park lands are also where the revolutionary 
guerillas are most active. The soup was 
beginning to coagulate. To explain I will 
impart a brief history of Guatemala's politi- 
cal congeniality. 

In 1944 a revolution overthrew an 
oppressive dictatorship and eventually 
elected the liberal reformist government of 
Juan Arevalo. Arevalo was succeeded by 
Jacob Arbenz, who went further than 
Arevelo with health and literacy reforms and 
decided that the people of Guatemala had 
the right to use land being idled by United 
Fruit (a multinational monster now called 
United Brands) . A United Fruit/John Foster 
'Dulles/CIA connection resulted in the over- 
throw of Arbenz's government in 1954 and 



Thailand's Log Export Ban 


The Asian mainland's largest intact 
tropical forest is in grave danger as a war 
rages over Burmese teak wood 

Thailand's forests have been destroyed 
at a rate of 3% each year. The areas of Burma 
under the control of the Burmese military 


frontier areas are characterized by forced 
labor, torture, and destruction of entire vil- 
lages (as documented by Amnesty Interna- 
tional, Anti-Slavery Society, and other or- 
ganizations). The Teak War has brought this 
devastation deep into the forest home of the 
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ture — were formed to replace the Parks, will De to exer i control over areas hostile to ing hardwood to the Thai purchasers. land, Burma and Indochina. Send letters to: 

Forestry, etc. abomination. The new depart- t he Guitemalan g overnment, to make pup- In the north, the Burmese government Mr. Hajime Tamura, Minister of Interna- 

ments are mediated by the Comision Ome- lie employees of farmers disgruntled with reportedly has made arrangements with tional Trade and Industry, The Cabinet, 2-3- 

dia Am biante (CANAMA). This structure Guatemalan land policies, and t o assuage favored drug warlords, including notorious 1 Nagata Cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100 JA- 

Ira^TSccording to Peter, done a lot of good for th e investment f ear s — Qf._6ntities s uch tt? "heroin king" Khun Sa, for transport of logs PAN and to your elected representatives and 

the Guatemalan environment; pesticide Nestle andUnited Brands so that they will through their territory. Trading firms are state department. Send copies to: The 

control, water quality improvement, and continue to exploit both labor and land for said to commonly be involved in both nar- Honorable Stephen J. Solarz, Chairman 

the new Parks bill are examples. cash crop Liuch as coffee and sugar. cotics and wood. Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs' 

Other environmental organizations However, the guerillas here are appar- In the south, though some insurgent US House of Representatives, Washington' 

here in Guatemala do important things too. ently smarter, and definitely more mobile, leaders are cooperating in increased logging DC 205 IS. 3) Do not buy any new hard- 

One lumber company uses billboards to than the army. They also are increasing for Thai firms, tribal rebels have vowed to wood products labeled "Made in Thailand " 

convince people to plant trees. One organi- their technologic capabilities, as evident by attack Burmese logging operations. The The wood for these products comes from 

zation sends patrols to the woods at Christ- the jet bomber they dropped from the sky Burmese army is attacking the Karen tribe, countries where the people cannot control 

mas time to catch Feliz Navidaders who last February. I don't, of course, approve of along the Thai border, in an effort to claim the depletion of their forests, 

prefer a pine corpse to a poly pine in their the violence levied against such assholes as timber and force logging roads through. — Project Maje 

living room. The fine for this recklessness the Guatemalan military, but I must admit Burmese military operations in the 

tendency is Q20, about S7.50, the price for some admiration for the grassroots spirit 



embodied within the guerilla movement. 
Indeed, I find some of their techniques 
worthy of study. Monkeywrenching has a 
different element of danger in Guatemala.... 
1 —Justin Otter, Antigua Guatemala 


an average poly pine. Another organization 
targets youths with a publication stressing 
the importance of preserving wildlife habi- 
tat and of sanitary swine births. 

Senor Hubell told me that careful con- 
sideration of population density, economic 


International News Briefs 


ed. note: The following three news briefs are 
from Japan Environment Monitor (400 
Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi, Saiwai-cho 18-11 
Kofu, JAPAN), 1/31/89. This periodical, edited 
by Earth Firstiers Rick Davis and Maggie Suzuki, 
is one of the best information sources on the 
activities of one of the most environmentally 
rapacious nations. 


ered in at least two places: the Tanzawa- 
Oyama area of Kanagawa Prefecture, and 
Mt. Akagi in Gumma Prefecture. The reason 
for this strong acidity is thought to be that 
fog tends to absorb more pollutants than 
does rain. 


Alligator meat becomes popular 
gourmet fare 

With the scarcity of whale meat, the 
growing "gourmet" crowd in Japan has 
found a new delicacy in frozen alligator 
meat shipped from the United States. Res- 
taurant owners claim that the alligator 
steaks and "Florida fries" bring in more 
customers than they had hoped. Most alli- 
gator meat is shipped from Mississippi, and 
the amount is now close to 100,000 tons 
annually [sic]. Ai 


Four-wheel drives make a mess of 
Mt. Fuji 

The sacred symbol of Japan's natural 
beauty, Mt. Fuji, is again under attack, this 
time by youngsters in high-powered 4WD 
vehicles, who gather from nearby prefec- 
tures during holidays to pound fragile alpine 
plants into the soil with their chained tires, 
and create deep grooves in the ground. The 
youngsters say that running over the steep, 
snow -covered slopes gives them "an unbear- 
able thrill." Local conservation organiza- 
tions erect barriers and barbed-wire fences, 
only to have them cut and smashed by the 
invaders. 


Strong "acid fog" in Japan 

While acid rain has become a cause for 
worry in Japan (particularly due to the pol- 
lution riding the winds over the sea from 
China), "acid fog" with an acidity as much as 
10 times that of acid rain has been discov- 
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THE CLIMATE SYSTEM AND 


by Rhys Roth 
Introduction 

The existence of the greenhouse effect, 
the "trapping" of terrestrial radiative energy 
by certain gases in the atmosphere, is not in 
d i spute. Neither is the contention that most 
of the major greenhouse gases have in- 
creased to atmospheric concentrations 
greater than in tens of thousands of years 
c. re to human activity. These gases are 
known to directly increase the total heat 
energy within the lower atmosphere, but 
this does not translate directly into climatic 
e : fects: 

Although a few uncertainties remain, we 
can generally calculate very accurately the ra- 
diation absorption by different gases. When the 
concentration of a gas changes, we know how 
much more energy is being absorbed.. . . What we 
do not know, however, is how the rest of the 
system will react (Rind, 1986). 

The climatic system is made up of sev- 
eral interconnected subsystems. These sub- 
systems are dynamic and inseparably 
linked, a fact that thoroughly complicates 
global greenhouse effect forecasts. I can best 
il lustrate this fact by separating and discuss- 
ing some parts of what is in reality a single 
physical process of global climate, including 
the atmosphere, oceans, ice and snow cover, 
and biological life. 

The Atmosphere 

The subsystem that directly defines 
climate for land dwellers like ourselves is the 
atmosphere. We live within its seasonal 
cycles and flux of sunshine, cloudiness, 
temperature, rain, storm, humidity, and 


11.30 PM An hour to wait for the train 
to East Berlin, laptop plugged into waiting 
room socket, headphones pump unstop- 
pable no-compromise action from Lone 
Wolf Circles Deep Ecology Medicine Show 
tape: message of green growing beings, 
giving standing to trees, voice to rivers. 

Next to me Heinrich, East German 
green networker, reads Haeckel, the Berliner 
who coined the term 'ecology' (in THE 
GENERAL MORPHOLOGY OF ORGAN- 
ISMS, 1866). Heinrich, a philosophy profes- 
sor and carpenter who stays in East Germany 
because someone's got to do it, skates the 
thin ice of retreating iceage and approach- 
ing glassnost. Next to him my brother 
Patrick forges his visa to read "must change 
$5 for each day spent in Poland" instead of 
the S15 stamped there. Sweet sounds of 
Dakota Sid watching the condor fly sets me 
thinking of the wings of deep ecology we 
need to fly our way out of this hole we dug 
ourselves. A wild world where humans are 
fewer and condors many, a green self-re- 
newing, evolving little planet spinning 
through endless space. Wake up humans! 

This morning Heinrich and Patrick and 
i 0 others from the ecology conference, in 
the Baltic seaside town of Darwolo, spent 4 
hours together. First we spread the dharma 
of deep ecology, then a couple of hours of 
Council of All Beings: deep ecology experi- 
ential exercises. Must be what Bodhidharma 
felt like when introducing Zen to China. So 
satisfying to see the Poles light up ecstatic, as 
the sweet new Truth flowed through the 
scarred but undefeated landscape. 

Heinrich's papers are stashed in my 
bag, as he's in their bad books, as we say back 
in Oz, and subject to special "control" at the 
border. He and Zigmund Fura of the Polish 
Party of Greens put together a combined 
Polish/East German Green Party statement 
denouncing nuclear power, one of the main 
issues on people's minds here and one of the 
themes of the conference we just attended. 

Sailors and soldiers and sundry de- 
pressed citizens shuffle through the waiting 
room, lots of uniforms hereabouts; but in 
Poland nowadays you can say what you 
want and we 've been spreading the gospel of 
the church of the immaculate biosphere. 
Small wonder that the Pope recently de- 
nounced deep ecology. Hear that Wolf?! 
Your howl sends shivers up the Vatican 
spine — strong medicine. 

Last week a two day Council of All 
■seings a hard hour's hike up the Carpa- 
:nian Mountains. Fifty Poles, Patrick and me 
and also Olli, the Ecophilosopher from Fin- 
land who joined us in Warsaw last weekend 
at the first deep ecology conference held in 
the Eastern Bloc. It was organised for the Zen 
Buddhist sangha in Warsaw, who are also 
the deep ecology movement in this country, 
by Poland Earth First! contact Andrzej 


wind. The atmosphere is turbulent and fast- 
moving in relation to the other climate 
subsystems because it is quickly set in mo- 
tion in response to heating (Gates, 1985). 

Only about 70% of the sun’s energy 
that reaches our planet is actually absorbed 
into the sphere of climate forces. The other 
30% is reflected back to space. Less than 
25% of the incoming solar power warms the 
atmosphere directly. Most of the heat that 
drives the movement of air is that which the 
land and oceans absorb and then reradiate 
(MacCracken, 1985). 

Large uncertainties surround the role of 
water in the atmosphere of an increasingly 
efficient greenhouse. A warmer globe is 
nearly certain to bring a more active hydro- 
logical cycle, but further details are scarce. 
In particular, the behavior of clouds cannot 
be anticipated: 

The increased moisture from the warmer 
oceans should alter cloud distributions and 
characteristics. The nature of these changes and 
how these changes will affect the radiative 
heatingis unclear.... Cloud feedback is one of the 
largest sources of uncertainty in the theory of 
climate change (Ramanathan, 1988). 

The ability of the Earth to reflect away 
solar energy is called its albedo. Clouds are 
a major source of planetary albedo. The 
albedo of a clear sky is only about 10%. The 
presence of clouds is credited with raising 
the overall global albedo to the observed 
30% reflectivity (Ramanathan, 1988). 

An increase in evaporation from the 
oceans driven by greenhouse heating may 
lead to increased cloud cover. If increasing 
clouds were to raise the planetary albedo just 
0.5%, enough solar heat would be reflected 


Korbel. Olli's paper "Three Aspects of 
Ecophilosophy" was excellent and it was 
great to hear him declare after the Council, 
"This brings ecophilosophy to life!" 

How fitting it was remembering the 
Zen Buddhist who introduced me to deep 
ecology (Robert Aitken Roshi), and another 
who introduced me to Earth First! (Gary 
Snyder). Now these mad Zen Poles give me 
a grueling schedule of presentations and 
interviews — just what the Buddha ordered! 

In a students' hut in the meadow 
surrounded by pine forest, we mourned the 
bear, the wolf, the wild past of Poland, 
wailed, screamed, howled our grief and 
anger as below us the pall hung heavy over 
the Silesian Plain, perhaps the most 
polluted landscape on the planet, bringing 
to mind the words of the Vietnamese Bud- 
dhist monk Thich Nhat Hanh: "What we 
most need to do is to hear within ourselves 
the sounds of the Earth crying". 

As long as we deny the pain of the Earth 
or allow it to be reduced, trivialised, into 
personal neurosis, we are powerless, paraly- 
sed, numb, apathetic. We must become 
sensitive to the Earth, welcome the grief, the 
rage; then we can ACT! We can defend our 
Self! 

Then, this connection we make with 
Earth also becomes a conduit for the 
"immense variety of sources of joy" that, as 
Arne Naess points out, follow upon the 
developing of increased sensitivity. To allow 
the grief is to make space for ecstasy. 

"The rainforest is the womb of all life, " 
says the Wolf in the Walkman, "home to 
over half of the known species. It is pres- 
ently being cut at the rate of 30 hectares per 
minute and at this rate it will be destroyed 
within our lifetime." Did you get those 
figures from me Wolf? Well things have 
changed. The latest landsat images show 
120,000 square miles burned out last year in 
the Brazilian Amazon alone, fueled by gov- 
ernment subsidies and the World Bank. 

120,000 x 640 

hectares per minute 

365 x 24 x 60 x 2.2 

More than 60 hectares a minute in this one 
country! 

Last week in a theatre in Krakow we 
mourned the Amazon burning away, the 
Penan crammed in their jail cells, a million 
unknown species doomed by the turn of the 
century ... 

"If only I could make prayer to the 
deities, my ancestors, the hunter gatherers 
..." Wolf's prayer soars with Dakota Sid’s 
sweet rainforest birdsong background flying 
together over the sound of jackboots on the 
cold stone floor of Poland. 

Listening to the tape the undisciplined 
rainforest deep ecology spills over into 
bedlam of tearing biological fabric. Borneo 
chainsaws biting towards the heart of the 


to counteract half of the greenhouse effect 
caused by a doubling of the carbon dioxide 
concentration in the atmosphere 
(Ramanathan, 1988). 

On the other hand, clouds are very 
efficient at trapping terrestrial radiation and 
so have a greenhouse effect of their own. In 
general, low stratus clouds reflect more than 
they trap, while the high cirrus clouds con- 
tribute more to warming (Obasi, 1988). 

A recent modeling effort found that the 
increased clouds driven by greenhouse 
warming would work as a "negative feed- 
back," or cooling force, because the net 
albedo effect (54 W m-2) outweighed the net 
greenhouse effect from the clouds and water 
vapor (31 W m-2). The model could not 
avoid a number of simplifications, however, 
"particularly in the cloud microphysical 
part" (Roeckner et al., 1987). A new study of 
recent satellite data estimated an albedo 
effect of about 10 W m-2 less than the above 
study, but the same greenhouse effect from 
global cloud cover (Ramanathan, 1989). 
Most climate models currently factor in- 
creased cloud cover as a contributor to fur- 
ther warming, but these two studies indicate 
that under current conditions the cooling ef- 
fect of clouds is the stronger influence. 

Clouds are not a trivial global climatic 
force: 

Only a few percent change in cloud 
amounts or a few tenths of a kilometer change in 
cloud-top heights can alter surface temperature 
about 1 degree C (1.8 degrees F). It it conceivable 
then, that about 1 0% sustained change in cloud 
cover ora 1 -kilometer sustained change in cloud 
height could bring about or cancel an ice age! 
(Schneider and Londer, 1984). 


Tree of Life on which we are one tiny leaf; 
fires burning the Amazon, the very same 
fires of the patriarchy that burned 9 million 
Earth-loving witches and then denied the 
memory. The ecological crisis and the gen- 
der crisis are one. 

Which gets me thinking about the big 
painting hanging in the museum in Zurich, 
a triptych from the 14th or 15th century 
with a modern interpretive rave underneath 
it that tells us that the three men in the 
foreground are Christian saints, and they're 
dressed as the Guild Meisters of their times. 
It does not even mention the presence of the 
woman right there in the middle panel, let 
alone explain why the blacksmith saint has 
his red hot tongs clamped to her nose and 
why this other saint has just chopped the 
front legs off of the white horse she is hold- 
ing. 

No wonder the Amazon bums and we 
do nothing. No wonder our souls burn with 
the lies and deceit and denial; and flake with 
pardons, affirmations ("I deserve the lux- 
ury car of my dreams"), prosperity con- 
sciousness and expensive ecology work- 
shops by shamans (‘new age' does rhyme, 
with 'sewage', Gary). 

11:50 PM Now Patrick has pulled out 
his laptop and we sit pecking away either 
side of Carlo reading Haeckel. Patrick is 
writing his submission to the Bundestag 
next week. He'll testify at a hearing on West 
Germany’s role in rainforest destruction. 
I’m weaving together these unruly ele- 
ments: the Wolf in the headphones; the 
ghost of the Polish wolf at the Council of All 
Beings howling for her mountains and 
plains; and the wolf in sheep’s clothing 
waiting for an opening to ooze soft and 
erotic through the patriarchal control and 
spill disorderly back to the sweet womb of 
lover Earth. 

Minutes to go. Weaving these elements 
together into a tapestry in praise of Earth, of 
wolves living and dead, of mad German 
philosophers and eco-lunatics prowling the 
wasteland of late industrial man, of the 
ecology of the 1860s and the deep ecology of 
the present day and of Patrick and 1 and our 
electronic lovers deep in the Polish night 
(just seconds to midnight now), deep in the 
heart of the most polluted country, where 
open sores are visible on the Baltic fish sold 
on the open market, where levels of cad- 
mium and arsenic and lead and chrome in 
air and food are sometimes hundreds of 
times "permissible" levels, where the toxic 
smoke belches out red and white and yellow 
and black in a surreal nightmare of endless 
stacks that makes Ohio look like a national 
park. 

Howl, wolf, howl. Wake the dead. 

—John Seed, Australia EF! 
ed. note: John Seed is now touring North Amer- 
ica. See Bulletins for his schedule 


The evaporation of surface water fuels 
cloud formation by increasing the water 
vapor content of the atmosphere. When 
water evaporates, however, it also carries 
energy, or "latent heat," with it. When the 
vapor condenses into precipitation it re- 
leases this heat directly into the atmosphere. 
The atmosphere receives a vast amount of 
warmth this way, about the same heat quan- 
tity as it absorbs directly from the sun 
(MacCracken, 1985). In other words, ocean 
warmth is carried to the sky in vapor form, 
stopping off to form cooling clouds, before 
heating the atmosphere when the water 
condenses. 

Water vapor also acts as a greenhouse 
gas because it absorbs the longwave heat 
energy emitted by the land and oceans. An 
increase in the water content of the air (the 
absolute humidity) would therefore in- 
crease the atmosphere's heat-trapping ca- 
pacity. More warmth could lead to further 
evaporation and greater humidity, increas- 
ing greenhouse capacity still further. This is 
an example of a "positive feedback loop" in 
which the response of part of the climate 
system to a heating or cooling force ampli- 
fies the initial effect (Gates, 1985). 

Another possible feedback mechanism 
links the hydrological and marine biological 
spheres. The albedo of clouds increases with 
the density of "cloud-condensation nuclei" 
(CCN), particles that allow formation of 
cloud water droplets. 

In marine environments, the CCN are 
mostly or perhaps entirely a non-sea salt 
sulfate aerosol. The aerosol forms when 
dimethylsulfide (DMS) reacts with oxygen 
in the air. Most species of phytoplankton 
excrete DMS into the ocean, from where it 
escapes for the sky. Thus, if changes brought 
on by greenhouse heating caused phyto- 
plankton populations to produce more 
DMS, a negative feedback from increasing 
CCN and cloud albedo would emerge to 
counter some or all of the heating 
(Charlson, 1987). Presumably, if green- 
house warming caused a decrease in DMS 
production, a positive feedback loop would 
be set in motion, amplifying the initial 
warming. Phytoplankton may also be ef- 
fected by the depletion of the ozone layer. 

The Oceans 

Ocean rides upon the surface of over 
two-thirds of our planet. The continents are 
actually islands surrounded by a singular 
and connected ocean (Whipple, 1983). 
Most sun rays that reach Earth's surface 
encounter the ocean. 

Water reacts much more calmly to heat 
than does air, and the ocean can retain large 
amounts of heat with little change in tem- 
perature compared to the surface air. Some 
of this ocean heat is carried skyward by 
evaporating water, some is transferred di- 
rectly to colder air at the surface, some is 
carried by ocean currents from the equator 
toward the poles, and some is carried to 
deeper water when ocean layers mix (Gates, 
1985). 

The ocean may hold heat for years, the 
deeper ocean for decades or centuries. The 
ocean may thus be delaying the onset of 
global warming, temporarily holding excess 
heat that will slowly warm the planet even if 
the atmosphere is rapidly cleansed of hu- 
man pollutants. If this is so, we probably will 
not know beforehand because "dynamical 
models are not available" to anticipate the 
ocean's behavior (Hansen, 1988). It may 
take decades to incorporate even what little 
is now known about the oceans into climate 
models (Broecker, 1987). 

When air warms, it begins to rise, in- 
ducing surrounding air to move, creating 
wind. The kinetic energy of the wind trans- 
fers momentum to the water as it drags 
across the ocean, providing the driving force 
for the major ocean currents (Gates, 1985). 

Ocean circulation influences climate 
regionally. The Gulf Stream, for example, 
moderates the temperatures in the British 
Isles because its shallow northward current 
of warm water intercepts the cold arctic air 
headed for northern Europe and transfers 
heat to it. This is why Scotland is warmer 
than Moscow or Hudson Bay though all 
three lie at about the same latitude, and why 
Paris has a similar temperature to New York 
at a latitude ten degrees north (Broecker, 
1987; Schneider and Londer, 1984). 

The Gulf Stream demonstrates the link 
between the ocean, atmosphere, and cli- 
mate. In the vicinity of Iceland, heat is 
transferred from sea to air. From the south 
comes the Gulf Stream water, warmed in the 
tropical and temperate Atlantic, and from 
the north comes the biting polar wind. 
When they meet, the sea releases vast 
amounts of heat, nearly a third as much as 
the total received from the sun by the North 
Atlantic waters. 


SPREADING SEEDS OF RESTORATION 
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Giving off heat, the sea water cools and 
becomes denser. It sinks, and at the bottom 
of the North Atlantic begins flowing in a 
long current south. This deep current carries 
20 times more water than all the world's 
rivers combined! It travels around Africa, 
through the south Indian Ocean, and into 
the Pacific. 

The Atlantic "ocean conveyor belt" (to 
use Broecker's overly mechanistic meta- 
phor), which carries warm water north 
along the surface and then drops down deep 
and moves the cold waters southward, may 
be prone to abruptly shutting on and off. It 
is self-reinforcing: the northward current 
warms the North Atlantic causing greater 
evaporation than occurs in the North Pa- 
cific; salt does not evaporate, so the Atlantic 
water is saltier; the saltier water is denser and 
thus sinks, and it must flow toward the less 
salty Pacific [osmosis], thus the deep south- 
ern current, the bottom side of the conveyor 


(Broecker, 1987). 

If the seasonal evaporation pattern or 
some other feature changes, the conveyor 
belt could "snap," with ocean circulation 
jumping to an entirely new mode. Paleocli- 
matic evidence suggests that rapid climatic 
coolings in the region in the past can be 
associated with the conveyor "turning off" 
(Broecker, 1987). 

The ocean and atmosphere trade more 
than just water and energy. The ocean 
contains much of the Earth's carbon, nitro- 
gen oxides, sulfur compounds, and many 
other nutrients. Chemicals are constantly 
transferred between the sea and the air. 
Carbon dioxide, for instance, is dealt back 
and forth in quantities many times greater 
than is released by the burning of fossil fuels 
(Schneider and Londer, 1984). 

In the eastern Pacific, the El Nino 
events of 1972 and 1976 demonstrated the 
connection between ocean circulation and 
C02 in the atmosphere. Deep ocean waters 
are rich in C02. Upwelling currents bring 
this water to the surface where C02 is re- 
leased to the atmosphere. With El Nino, the 
normal upwelling off the coast of Peru is 
shut off. A slowdown in the accumulation of 
C02 in the atmosphere was noticed within 
a couple months after the onset of the 1972 
and 1976 events, indicating a tight "cou- 
pling" between sea and sky (Atkisson, 1988). 

Upwelling also brings nutrients to the 
surface, resulting in increased plant growth. 
Plant growth is an important way that C02 
is removed from the atmosphere by the 
oceans. Gravity pulls the plant matter to- 
ward deeper waters, accounting for the C02 
richness of deep water currents. 

The relative contributions of carbon re- 
lease and fixation by ocean upwelling is not 
known. However, it is estimated that only 
half of the C02 emitted by human activities 
collects in the atmosphere. With the other 
two major carbon sinks, forests and soil 
humus, shrinking, the oceans could be col- 
lecting nearly half the C02 we put into the 
air. Richard Barber, a researcher of the El 
Nino phenomenon, cautioned that major 
uncertainties surround the ocean role in 
C02 cycling (Atkisson, 1988): 

If the ocean system should become satu- 
rated and stop sequestering half of what we put 
up there, the problem would get worse in a very 
severe way. On the other hand, if the concentra- 
tion in the atmosphere tends to drive this seques- 
tering, then the worse we make it in the atmos- 
phere, the more the ocean does for us. 

The latest climate models are forced to 
operate with admittedly simplistic assump- 
tions about the ocean response to increased 
greenhouse heat. Those who would like to 
begin preparing now for a well-defined new 
climate are bedeviled by the oceans. 


Snow and Ice 

Like clouds, a snow and ice covering on 
Earth's surface reflects solar radiation, pre- 
venting its absorption by land or water. The 
absorption of solar heat is the principle force 
driving the climate, so a reduction of snow 
and ice albedo would theoretically be a 
positive (warming) feedback loop. The ini- 
tial warming from extra greenhouse heat 
may melt some areas of sea ice and snow 
cover, uncovering the darker and more heat- 
absorbing ocean or land. This further heats 
the system regionally and globally, causing 
more snow and ice to melt (Ramanathan, 
1988; Schneider & Londer, 1984). 

Sea ice with overlying snow is believed 
to reflect 40-60% of the incoming solar ra- 
diation, compared to 20-30% albedo for the 
ice-free ocean. Overall, ice albedo feedback 
is estimated to amplify the global green- 
house effect by 10-20% (Ramanathan, 


1988). Additionally, sea ice constitutes a 
barrier between the ocean and atmosphere, 
preventing the exchange of chemicals and 
heat. "...A layer of ice one meter thick 
(somewhat thicker than most of the Antarc- 
tic ice cover) can reduce heat loss of the 
winter ocean by a factor of as much as 10 to 
100" (Gordon, 1988). 

The behavior of the major ice caps is 
shrouded in mystery, yet is important in 
understanding climate change. "It is clear 
that sea ice is a particularly sensitive element 
in the climatic system, probably subject to 
significant changes in response to certain 
kinds of small provocations" (Schneider & 
Londer, 1984). 

Nearly 10% of the Earth's land is cov- 
ered by ice, mostly in Greenland and Antarc- 
tica. In fact, Antarctica now contains nearly 
90% of all ice in the world. If all the ice on 
Greenland and Antarctica melted it would 
cause about a 2% increase in the oceans' 
volume — and a 250-foot rise in sea levels 
(Schneider & Londer, 1984). 

The coverage of the ocean by ice 
around the poles varies seasonally. The 
Antarctic ice pack, for instance, typically 
covers about 7.7 million square miles in 
winter, but only 1 million square miles by 
autumn (Schneider & Londer, 1984). A 
recent analysis of satellite measurements 
shows that the maximum annual extent of 
polar sea ice decreased in the last 15 years by 
6%. The total ocean surface area covered by 
ice has- remained constant, however, pre- 
sumably because areas of open water within 
the ice pack have also declined. Like much 
potential evidence of climatic warming, the 
retreat of sea ice is not a simple process, and 
the data is of an insufficient timespan to 
ensure that the observed change is not the 
result of an unknown natural cycle (Monas- 
tersky, 1989). 

Patches of open water within the polar 
ice packs are called polynyas, -and have been 
observed at sizes of up to 350,000 square 
kilometers. Very little is understood of the 
dynamics of polynyas, but they may play a 
central role in possible climate change: 

The exchange of energy, water and gases 
between the ocean and the atmosphere around 
Antarctica have a major role in determining the 
large-scale motion, temperature and chemical 
composition of the ocean and atmosphere 
throughout the globe. Polynyas accelerate these 
processes by exposing the surface of the Southern 
Ocean directly to the atmosphere (Gordon, 
1988). 

Polar dynamics are not well under- 
stood; in fact, "the current hypothesis con- 
cerning the effects of greenhouse gases on 
arctic behavior is probably simplistic and 
may be quite wrong." In such very cold 
regions, precipitation will fall as snow de- 


spite greenhouse warming. If warming 
brings increased precipitation to the poles 
(some areas of the Arctic now receive just 10 
centimeters per year), snow could cover 
what is now bare ground, increasing its 
albedo (reflectivity) about eightfold, damp- 
ening the greenhouse warming (Abelson, 
1989). 

Could the greenhouse effect trigger 
glacial expansion and an ice age if a negative 
feedback force gained momentum? Dr. 
David Rind (1986) of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration makes a logi- 
cal point: "If some feedback process initiated 
by the warming, such as change in cloud 
cover or ocean reflectivity, acted to cool the 
climate, its importance would probably 
diminish as the warming diminished (for 
example, cloud cover would return to nor- 
mal) and so end the cooling." 

On the other hand, in light of the ocean 
conveyor belt and "jumping' climate rela- 


tionship discussed earlier, the idea of such 
non-linear climate responses cannot be 
casually dismissed. Again, the climate sys- 
tem is complex and largely unpredictable. 

The Biosphere 

Ecosystems are in dynamic interaction 
with the climate as well. Predicting the 
response of ecosystems to greenhouse 
warming is doubly-speculative because the 
extrapolations of biological reaction to ex- 
traordinary circumstances are placed upon 
the uncertainties surrounding temperature 
and hydrological changes. 

For example, the temperature contrast 
between the equator and the polar regions is 
a driving force in current atmospheric and 
ocean circulation patterns, which are major 
factors determining local climate. If the 
poles warm at a faster rate than the equator, 
as is currently predicted, the temperature 
contrast would be reduced; and "a change of 
a few degrees in horizontal temperature 
differences ... could lead to significant al- 
terations of accustomed patterns of rainfall, 
sunshine, soil moisture, and so on" (Schnei- 
der & Londer, 1984). Predicting these 
changed patterns, not an easy task, is a 
prerequisite to predicting biological re- 
sponse. 

Plant life is shaped by weather, but 
contributes to the atmosphere as well. 
Plants transpire water vapor, give off gases 
such as oxygen, and fix C02 in the photo- 
synthesis process. The cycling of carbon is 
particularly important because carbon diox- 
ide is the major greenhouse gas. During the 
growing season plants convert inorganic 
carbon dioxide to usable sugar or starches. 
This is why the lowest seasonal concentra- 
tions of C02 in the atmosphere are found 
after the summer growing season. Models 
indicate that the seasonal flux in atmos- 
pheric C02 is 3-4 times greater for the 
Northern Hemisphere, which has nearly 
twice the land area on which plants may 
grow, than for the Southern Hemisphere 
(Houghton, 1987). 

Theoretically, increasing concentra- 
tions of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
will spur a net increase in photosynthesis for 
plant life. Not all plants will "benefit" from 
the situation, however (Roberts, 1988). Of 
the two principal plant types, C3 (such as 
soybeans) and C4 (such as corn), the former 
shows a straight linear increase in photosyn- 
thesis with increased C02, while C4 plants 
can utilize no more than is currently pro- 
vided (Mooney et al., 1987). Plants that can 
take advantage of the increased C02 con- 
centrations may overwhelm those that can- 
not (Roberts, 1988). [Those plants favored 
will tend to be weedy species.] Additionally, 
there are physiological interactions within 


plants specific to each species that affect 
growth and reproduction, preventing blan- 
ket analysis of the effects of more abundant 
atmospheric C02 (Mooney, 1987) 

The relationship between the forests 
and atmospheric C02 is important for cli- 
mate. When trees are killed and processed or 
burned, carbon is released to the atmos- 
phere. Though trees hold more carbon than 
any other form of life, they are not the 
biosphere's largest pool of carbon. Dead 
organic matter, or soil humus, from fallen 
leaves and branches, and dead tree trunks 
and roots of the forest floor, contains 2-3 
times as much carbon as living trees or the 
atmosphere. "When forests are cleared and 
the soil is exposed, it is likely that the rate 
increases at which humus oxidizes and re- 
leases C02" (Schneider & Londer, 1984). 

The greenhouse warming will not re- 
sult in a simple migration of ecosystems 
northward. "A warming of 0.5 degrees C per 
decade (within current model forecasts) 
implies typically a poleward shift of iso- 
therms by 50-75 kilometers per decade . This 
is an order of magnitude fester than the 
major climate shifts of the paleoclimate 
record, and faster than most plants and trees 
are thought to be capable of naturally mi- 
grating (Hansen, 1988). The fastest known 
dispersal rate for a tree was the spruce of 
9000 years ago. It is believed to have moved 
at a rate of 20 kilometers per decade. Yellow 
Birch can migrate 20 kilometers in a century 
(Roberts, 1989). 

The US Environmental Protection 
Agency estimates that healthy forest now 
covers about one-third of the US land area, 
but predicts a substantial reduction of forest 
lasting for several centuries if the climate 
warms. A study by Margaret Davis of the 
University of Minnesota attempted to pre- 
dict the impacts on Yellow Birch, Sugar 
Maple, hemlock, and beech of currently- 
predicted climate change associated with a 
doubling of C02 levels. In her model, all 
four species would be forced to shift 500- 
1000 kilometers to the north or severely 
constrict in range (Roberts, 1988). 

Such studies are disconcerting, yet 
probably present an overly-optimistic pic- 
ture. Most attempts to predict climate 
change effects on ecosystems neglect the 
indirect effects, including human pressures 
(Harte et al., 1988). 

Davis points out that most studies of 
forest response have focused on dominant 
canopy trees which produce abundant seed, 
unlike many woodland herbs, such Tril- 
lium, Lady’s Slipper, and Trout Lilies, which 
might have even more difficulty adjusting 
to rapid warming or changes in rainfall and 
snow patterns. A variety of ecosystem asso- 
ciations would not survive the "migration," 
even if the plodding, large trees somehow 
did (Robert, 1989). 

A plant species that can find suitable 
habitat as climate changes may be forced to 
survive without such mutualistic compan- 
ions as the mycorrhizal fungi or other soil 
microbes it relies upon for nutrient uptake. 
If a plant requires an animal to pollinate it or 
spread its seed, it could be affected severely 
if the animal responds differently to the 
climate change (Harte et al., 1988). 

Insects often prey on stressed plants. 
Cold winters keep insect populations in 
check in many places. If global warming 
moderates winters, certain insect popula- 
tions will expand, possibly without immedi- 
ate natural controls (Harte, 1988). 

Insects may also grow faster and larger 
with higher temperatures and greater nutri- 
ent availability. Trees have a defense. If they 
are drought-stressed they produce wound- 
healing compounds such as resins and latex. 
If further drought-stressed, however, pro- 
duction of these compounds stops and their 
concentration in tissues drops, allowing 
bark and wood-invading insects to gain 
entry more easily (Haack & Mattson, 1989). 
The ecology of insect-forest interactions is 
another scarcely explored domain that has a 
critical bearing on climate change ques- 
tions. 

The biosphere is like the climate system as a 
whole. To look at one part is never enough; 
it is always in relationship to many other 
parts. Because we see such a limited subset 
of these incomprehensible and miraculous 
systems, we cannot accurately estimate the 
reverberating effects of a rapid climate 
warming. But we can easily see that provok- 
ing the greenhouse effect is unwise. 

Rhys Roth has completed a much more 
comprehensive greenhouse effect report. For a 
copy, send $5 to the No Sweat Campaign, POB 
6107, Olympia, WA 98502. For a copy of the 
bibliography corresponding to the citations in 
the above article, send an SASE to the Journal 
office in Tucson. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

Hie Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international Earth 
First! movement. It is divided into four sections: l)NationalEF! offices in the 
United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 
4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If you are 
interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, reach the folks 
listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth Firstiers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as acontact or as a group, PLEASE contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please 
send address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone 
number listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! 
groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a produce 
either an Earth First! newsletter or regular mailings for their area or issue. 
Contact them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their 


mailing list 

NATIONAL EF! 

ALASKA TASK FORCE 
POB 1019 

San Raphael, CA 94915 
(415) 337-1654 

EF! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT* 

Jasper Carlton 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

Species Defense Coordinator- Western States 

Keith Hammer 

3165 Foothills Road 

Kalispell, MT 59901 

(406)755-1379 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 1683 

Corvallis, OR 97339 

EF! GRAZING TASK FORCE 
POB 5784 
Tucson, A Z 85703 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Feathers tone 
Box DB 

Blsbee, AZ 85603 
(602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! REDWOOD ACTION TEAM (RAT) 

Greg King 
POB 1031 
Redway, C A 95560 

EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 

POB 6733 

3ozeman, MT 59771 
(406) 587-3356 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 

RFD 1, Box 530 

N. Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2952 

INTERNATIONAL EF! 
GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Llsmore 
New South Wales 2480 Australia 
phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 

Mltchem, 3132 Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 

Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2 Canada 
1604)688 -SEAL 

Boreal Owl 
Box 1053 

Kamloops, BC Canada 

Columbia Mountains EF! 

Orrle Amnos 
POB 1668 

Salmon Arm, BC VOE 2TO Canada 

ONTARIO 
Eastern Canada EF! 

Mike Kaulbars 
POB 4612, Station E 
Ottawa, ONT K1S 5B6 Canada 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wlrral, L49 ZPU 
England, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

fearghuls McKay 

72 Middleton St. George 

Darlington 

Co. Durham DL2 1AD England 
(0325) 332314 
(Greennet/Econet) 
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JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashl-ken, Kofu-shl 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

KENYA 

Environmental Liaison Centre (International) 
POB 72461 Nairobi, Kenya 
(254-2)24770/340849/336989 

PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi, Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland United Kingdom 

SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 91-239-5423 


LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTO FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson 
POB 3412 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 

Leslie Sellgren 
POB 30607 

Phoenix, AZ 85046-0607 
(602) 395-0655 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 

Chico EF! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

Eastern Sierra EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vlnlng, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

Laytonvllle EF! 

POB 372 

Laytonvllle, CA 95454 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

POB 4381 

North Hollywood, CA 91607 
(818)955-8355/905-0583 

Orange County EF! 

POB 28318 
Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(714) 647-5590 

NORTHCOAST CALIFORNIA EF! GROUPS 
Northcoast California EF! * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 
Mickey Dulas (707)826-1621 
Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

Sonoma County EF! 

Pam Davis 
POB 7544 

Santa Rosa, CA 95407 
(707)523-1229 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey & Greg King 
c/o POB 34 
Garbervllle, CA 95440 
(707)247-3320 

Uklah EF! 

POB 1415 
Uklah, CA 95482 
Judl Bari (707)485-0478 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 

Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619) 942-8069 

Todd Schulke 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! • 

Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

Daniel Barron & Brian Gaffney 
POB 411233 
San Francisco, CA 94141 
(415)821-3447 

Santa Barbara/Isla Vista EF! 

6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-0183 

Santa Cruz EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, Ca 95061 
(408)335-7768 


South Bay EF! 

Rick Bernardi 
POB 20803 
San Jose, CA 95160 
(408)927-0274 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
POB 1166 
Boulder, CO 80306 

Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon 
Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Wilderness Defense! 

Roger J. Wendell 
POB 460101 
Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora, CO 80015 
(303)693-4244 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

POB 13864 
Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 0401 1 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 

Midwest Headwaters Earth First! News 
POB 516 

Stevens Point, WI 54481 

Hank Bruse 
235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Chicago EF! 

POB 6424 
Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)281-0599 - Gina 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63118 
(314)752-5011 

Big River EF! 

POB 754 

High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 
Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EF! * 

Jake Jagoff 
POB 7891 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-2485(h) (406)243-62 73(w) 

Jim Field 
POB 4784 

Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW HAMPSHIRE EARTH FIRST! 

Jeff Elliott 
POB 36 

Jefferson, NH 03583 
(603)586-4432 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 25 7B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 

Long Island EF! 

POB 812 

Huntington, NY 11743 
(516)424-6499 

Finger Lakes EF! 

Caren Smiley 
POB 6755 
Ithaca, NY 14851 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Scioto River Group 
Steve Moore 
POB 91 

Greencamp, OH 43322 
(614)528-2517 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 
(503)238-0351 

EF! Siskiyou 
Bobcat 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503) 846-7342 

Kalmlopsis EF! and Genetic Alert! 

POB 1444 

Cave Junction, OR 97523 

Southern Oregon EF! 

Kevin Malmstrom/Tony Estevez 
POB 341 

Wolf Creek, OR 97497 
(503)866-2526 

S. Willamette EF! 

Barry Martin/Karen Wood 
POB 3499 Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 726-4738 

TEXAS EA£TH FIRST! * 

Chrlstl Stevens 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512) 320-0413 

East Texas EF! 

Dave Burkart 
Rt. 3, Box 114 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 


VERMONT EF! 

Erik Sohlberg 
RR1, Box 80-A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-626 6 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

Appalachian EF! * 

Ernie Reed 
Box 309 

Nellysford, VA 22958 
(804)361-9036 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 

Cheetwoot EF! 

POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 
222 N. 29th 
Yakima, WA 98902 
(509)452-8074 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 

Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Seattle EF! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Ferndale, WA 98248 

Southwestern WA EF! 

Rory Bowman 
POB 202 

Vancouver, WA 98666-0202 

Walla Walla WA EF! 

Environmental House 
Whitman College 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 
(509)527-5378 

WYOMING EF! 

655 North Cedar 
Laramie, WY 82070 


LOCAL CONTACTS 


ALASKA 
Michael Lewis 
POB 501 

Valdez, AK 99686 
(907) 835-5205 

CALIFORNIA 

Louis Eliseo 

5579 Medea Valley Dr. 

Agoura Hills, CA 91301 
(818)991-4769 

C.T. White 

3570 Williams Pond Lane 
Loomis, CA 95650 
(916)652-9056 

Wind River 
260 Ashley Ave. #15 
Woodland, CA 95695 
(916)668-1409 

Chuck You mans 

3105 Prefumo Canyon Rd. 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 
(805)544-5532 

COLORADO 
Larry Hartsfield 
543 E. 5th Ave. 

Durango, CO 81301 

(303) 25 9- 1812(h) 247-7478(w) 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Upper Shore Ecology Center 
POB 71 

Georgetown, MD 21930 
(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

Pan 

c/o 1507 Edge vale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 34982 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 
Kay Morris 
809 Ranch Road 
Boise, ID 83702 
(208)345-5718 

IINDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 

(317) 674-5670 

B.Y.R.D. 

101 Crawford St. #308 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 

IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, I A 50588 
Hal Rowe 

722 Westwinds Dr. #3 
Iowa City, IA 52246 
(319)354-6674 

LOUISIANA 
ARKLATEX EF! 
c/o Eddie W. Hand 
504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71270 

(318) 251-2580 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Attlcus Finch 
36 Howard St. #2 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 876-6640 


Andrew Power 

1874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 
Brighton, MA 02135 

Connecticut Valiev EF! * 

POB 324 

Rowe, MA 01367 

(413)339-4216 

MICHIGAN 
Steve Grose 
5104 Stimpson Rd. 

Onondaga, MI 49264 
(517)628-3284 

Brian Lacy 
1374 Harpst #1 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
(313)747-7127 

Marti Leverenz 
3553 David K. St. 

Waterford, MI 48095 

(313)623-9433 

MISSOURI 

Sue Skidmore 

1364 S. Plaza 

Springfield, MO 65804 

(417)882-2947 

Herb Simon 

POB 3 Holden, MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 331-9410 (h) 

NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

OHIO 

Ohio Valley EF! 

Brian & Theresa Hagemann 
727 M. L. King Dr. #502 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

Ohio S.E.C.T. 

Rick B. Van Landlngham III, President 
c/o Office of Student Activities 
Student Union, Room 3518 
University of Toledo 
2801 W. Bancroft St. 

Toledo, OH 43606 

OKLAHOMA 
James D. Chamberlain 
1633 N. MacArthur 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 

Todd Kirk 

1536 N. Kingston PI. 

Tulsa, OK 74115 
(918) 834-0771 

Lynette Setzkom 
2102 S. Cincinnati, Apt. E 
Tulsa, OK 74114 
(918) 582-0269 

ONTARIO 
Devon Hornby 
49 Pendrlth St. 

Toronto, Ont. Canada M6G 1R6 
(416)535-3786 

OREGON 
Desert Dog 
1245 NW Newport 
Bend, OR 97701 
(503)388-8927 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer c/o Otzlnachson 
POB 65 

Lewlsburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 

Antoinette Dwlnga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 

Tom "Blgfoot" Byers 
1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 
(412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
7375 Isherwood 
Memphis, TN 38115 
(901)757-4666 

TEXAS 
Kathy Porter 
POB 311712 

New Braunfels, TX 78131 
(512)629-0584 

VERMONT 
Pete Tlnsman 
Elmore, VT 05657 
(802) 888-7630 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Freeblrd Creations 
POB 8307 

Cruz Bay, St.John, U.S.V.I. 00831 
(809) 776-7512 



USUAL DISGUSTING PLEA 
FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs 
your financial support. We don 
need as much as other groups 
since we are grassroots, voluntei 
decentralized and have low 
overhead. Moreover, you get to 
select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don't send your 
contributions to this newspaper 
send them directly to one of the 
hard working groups: 



EF! Bulletins 

JOHN SEED'S NORTH AMERICAN TOUR 

JUNE - SEPTEMBER 1989. The remainder of John's tour will be as follows: 

UTAH 

7/11 orl2 Roadshow, Salt Lake City, Utah(TO BE CONFIRMED) 

CALIFORNIA: 

7/13 Roadshow, La Pena, Berkeley, CA; Contact: Karen Pickett, Bay Area EF!, PO Box 83, Canyon, CA 94516; (415) 548-2292, 
548-2220 (w); 376-7329 (h) 

7/14-16 Council of All Beings, Bay Area: Bolinas, CA; Contact: Ron Karp, 970 Bay St. #9, SF, CA 94109; (415) 776-4882 
7/17 Roadshow, Bay Area, Bolinas; Contact: Ron Karp 

7/19 Roadshow, Garbervllle, CA; Contact: Darryl Cherney, Box 34, Garberville, CA 95440; (707) 247-3320 

7/20 Roadshow, Areata, CA; Contact: todd nachowltz, POB 12, Areata, CA 95521; (707) 826-2030; EcoNet: "toddn" 

OREGON: 

7/21 Roadshow, Takllma; Contact: Mickey Dulas 

7/22-24 Council of All Beings, Takllma; Contact: Mickey Dulas, 14550 Takllma Rd, Cave Junction, OR 97523; (503) 592-3020 
7/25 Roadshow, Eugene, OR; Contact: Sarah Shafer, 104 Condon Hall, Unlv. of Oregon, Env. Studies Center, Eugene, OR 
97403-5223; (503) 686-5006 

7/26 Roadshow, Portland; Contact: Robert Paton, 934 SE Nahalem, Portland, OR 97202; (503) 238-0351 
WASHINGTON: 

7/27 Roadshow, Olympia; Contact: Harry Levine, POB 10147, Olympia, WA 98502 (206) 754 7666 (w) 

7/28-30 Council of All Beings, Leavenworth, WA; Contact: Margot Brown, 9605 Merry Canyon Road, Leavenworth, WA 

98826; (509) 548-6065 

7/31 Roadshow, Tonasket, WA 

8/1 Roadshow, Tonasket, WA; Contact: Hannah Kllegman, C- 106 West Lost Lake Road, Tonasket, WA 98855; (509) 485-3361 
8/2 Roadshow, Bellingham, WA; Contact: Annie Burnell, POB B, Bellingham, WA 98227; (206) 676-5827 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

8/3 Roadshow, Vancouver; Contact: Martin Roland, 202-560 Beatty St., Vancouver, BC V6B 2L3; (604) 687-2797 
8/5-7 Stein Wilderness Festival, Mt. Currie, BC; Contact: John McCandless, c/o Lillooet Tribal Council, Box 1420, Lillooet, 
BC V0K 1V0; (604) 256-7458 (h), (604) 256-7249 (w) 

8/7 or 9 Roadshow, Victoria; Contact: Janine Fafard, 2754 Arbutus Road, Victoria, BC V8N 1W9; (604) 477-2801 (h); (DATE 
TO BE CONFIRMED) 

8/8 Roadshow, Tofino, Vancouver Island, BC; Contact: C.J. Hlnke, Box 524, Tofino, BC V0R 2Z0 (604) 725-4222 
QUEBEC: 

8/10 Roadshow, Montreal area or Burlington, VT 
8/11-13 Council of All Beings, Montreal, 

8/14 Roadshow, Montreal area or Burlington, VT For Quebec/Burlington shows contact: Rosemary Sullivan, 1965 St Armand 

Rd., Sty. Armand, Quebec J0J 1T0 (514) 248-2524 

ONTARIO: 

8/16 Roadshow, Thunder Bay 

8/17 Roadshow, Ottawa 

8/18-20 Council of All Beings, Ottawa 

8/21 Roadshow, Toronto Contact for all Ontario shows: Tanya Wright, Friends of the Rainforest, 251 Laurier Ave West #701, 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5J6 (613) 230-3352 
8/22 Roadshow, Guelph; (TO BE CONFIRMED) 

WASHINGTON, DC: 

8/23-24 Roadshow, Washington, DC; Contact: Jim O'Connor, 14037 Breeze Hill La, Wheaton, MD 20906; (301) 460-0743 
VIRGINIA: 

8/25-27 Council of All Beings, Madison, VA; Contact: J art Fowler, Sevenoaks Pathworks Center, Rt 1, Box 86, Madison, VA 
22727; (703) 948-6S44 (w), (703) 948-6090 (h) 

NEW YORK: 

8/29 Roadshow, Wetlands, 161 Hudson Street, New York, NY 10013; Contact: Remy Chevalier, (212) 966-4225 

9/1-3 Council of all Beings, Phoenicia Pathworks Center, Phoenicia. NY; Contact: John McGovern, 193 Park Place, Brooklyn. 

NY 11238; (718) 638-8101, OR Bill Pfeiffer at (718) 768-8569 

For updates please contact: todd nachowitz, POB 12, Areata, CA 95521 (707) 826-2030; 
Econet ID: "toddn" 


RAINFOREST CHAUTAUQUA. A rainforest 
activist rendezvous will happen Aug. 18-20 
outside Boulder, Co. Call Annie for more 
information, w- 303-492-8308, h- 303-440- 
8148 

EF! REDWOOD ACTION TEAM. EF! RAT is 
investigating monkeywrenching tactics and 
their effectiveness in saving wild lands. 
Please send us information regarding any 
form of property destruction or economic 
sabotage done to halt deforestation, dams, 
development, etc. Press clippings describ- 


ing and photos depicting monkeywrench- 
ing are especially appreciated. Please in- 
clude any names, addresses, and phone 
numbers of bureaucrats, corporate represen- 
tatives, and investigators who could provide 
information. Anonymous information is 
fine. Correspondents who would like writ- 
ten information destroyed should specify; 
we would, however, appreciate addresses 
and phone numbers for follow-up contact. 
Send materials to EF! RAT, POB 1031, Red- 
way, CA 95560. 

— Greg King 


AUTUMN NORTHEAST RENDEZVOUS. 
Since the Spring Northeast Rendezvous, 
with roiling bubbles of inspiration and fel- 
lowship in their blood, EF!ers have been 
planning an Autumn Northeast Rendez- 
vous. Details are still sketchy, but this much 
is clear: camp will be on Adirondack Park 
land (any suggestions where?); date will be 
during the last week of Sept, or first week of 
Oct. Expect this event to be full of energy. 
Many minds are realizing and fostering 
Wild-Life in this largest wilderness in the 
East. Send suggestions, requests for info, 
ruminations, etc. to: Geeskaenh, c/o 
Johnson, RR1 Box 280 Barker Road, Tully, 
NY 13159, (315) 696-6199; or to: Gary Ben- 
nett, 127 Vassar St, Rochester, NY 14607, 
(716) 461-0797. 

1989 COAST TO COAST ROAD SHOW 
BIG SUCCESS 

Starting on 27 February 1989 in 
Tucson, Arizona and ending in Brunswick, 
Maine on May 3, a spring road show 
featuring Roger Featherstone, Susan Grace 
Stoltz and Dakota Sid Clifford entertained, 
educated and inspired over 2700 people. 
The show encompassed 38 gigs in 19 states 
and traveled over 13,000 miles. The show 
covered several areas never before reached 
by Earth First! activities, and lead to the 
creation of several new local groups. Several 
demonstrations were the direct result of the 
tour. 

This tour was the kick-off of what will 
be a series of tours organized and promoted 
by Roger Featherstone and featuring Dakota 
Sid. Says Featherstone, "We hope to do two 
to three major tours a year featuring Dakota 
Sid and other Earth First! artists. The success 
of this tour leads me to believe the public is 
anxious to hear the EF! message in the way 
our tours deliver that message." 

The next show is already being 
planned (see below). If any local groups 
want to get information of their upcoming 
campaigns or events to us for distribution at 
shows, contact us now. Also, if you are 
willing to host a show on upcoming tours or 
wish to help in another way, or want infor- 
mation, contact us. 

"GREEN FIRE" FALL ROAD-SHOW 

Our fall tour will feature the hard hit- 
ting music of Dakota Sid Clifford, the 
rantings of Roger Featherstone, and a new 
audio-visual presentation. The format will 
be an interweaving of songs, words, and 


visuals and will be based on the "green fire" 
theme inspired by Aldo Leopold. It will be 
an EF! primer and call to action for folks new 
to the movement and a call to action for 
those already involved. The show will run 
less than two hours and will come with EF! 
merchandise and information. 

The tour will start the last week of 
September and end the first week of Novem- 
ber. We want to do as many shows as 
possible in this time. The route will be 
determined by your responses. We do, 
however, plan to skip the West and concen- 
trate on the East and South. 

We are calling on volunteers to host 
shows. We can supply you with all the 
promotion materials you need and ideas on 
how to organize a show. What we ask from 
you is the commitment to provide a hall, a 
sizable crowd, and on-site logistics work. 
Hosting a show will be a lot of work, but the 
rewards (including financial) will be worth 
it. 

This announcement is the only one 
that will appear in the Journal before the tour 
leaves. We need a tentative schedule by 
August 1. If you wish to host a show, need 
more information or want to be informed if 
we'll be doing a show in your area, contact 

EARTH FIRST! ACTIONS LISTING. Start- 
ing with our next issue, the EF! Journal will 
expand our coverage of EF! activities by 
listing every public action taken by every EF! 
group (or at least those we hear about). This 
will give more perspective on the size and 
power of the movement, while (not inciden- 
tally) recognizing the good work that so 
many people are doing throughout the 
country. Of course, our success in this de- 
pends on you folk who do The Real Work. 
Please choose someone in your local group 
to send, by our regular deadline, a compre- 
hensive list of actions in your area. Please 
keep it very brief, stating only: When (date), 
Where (city, state), and What (target/reason 
for action). Send listings to: POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. 

Of course, we still want articles on 
major actions and campaigns, and we al- 
ways like good photos. (As Abbey said, "A 
photo is worth three, maybe four words.") 
This listing will supplement, not replace, 
our current news coverage. 
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The Paddlefish: Sentenced to Eternal 


by Jasper Carlton, EF! Biodiversity Project; 
and Steve Moore, Scioto River EF! 

Other than the infamous Snail Darter, 
public attention has rarely focused on the 
plight of rare and endangered fish. How 
many have heard of the Harelip Sucker 
( Lagochila lacera), a large food-fish that is 
now generally regarded as the first United 
States fish in modern times to go extinct, 
and one that was particularly intolerant of 
pollution? It has been described as “the 
Passenger Pigeon of the fish world." 

Since said sucker's extinction in 1893, 
at least 15 other fish taxa have gone extinct. 
The first fish to be removed from the federal 
Endangered Species list due to extinction 
was the Tecopa Pupfish. The official extinc- 
tion announcement was on July 2, 1978. In 
the 1980s, the Longjaw Cisco and Blue Pike 
of the Great Lakes region were also removed 
from the federal Threatened and Endan- 
gered list due to extinction. 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
estimates that there are now at least 260 fish 
taxa that are biologically threatened in the 
United States. In almost all these cases, the 
cumulative impact of human development 
projects on the aquatic habitats of these 
species can be blamed for their decline. 
Management decisions that affect aquatic 
ecosystems and riparian habitats in North 
America continue to be based on economics 
and social expediency. We can no longer 
afford to ignore the need to preserve and 
restore stream and river systems. According 
to American Rivers, the nation's largest river 
preservation organization (801 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave, SE, Suite 303, Washington, DC 
20003), "600,000 miles of what were once 
free-flowing rivers are now permanently 
buried behind huge dams ... 108 dams have 
been constructed on 'protected' National 
Park Service land, 172 dams in National 
Wildlife Refuges, 1760 dams on property of 
the Bureau of Land Management, and scores 
of dam applications are pending for the 
National Forests.... There are 68,000 dams in 
America, but only 119 river segments are 
permanently preserved, " as part of the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 

Despite the huge backlog of candidate 
fish species for protection under the Endan- 
gered Species Act, the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service presently only lists 45 US fishes as 
Endangered and another 45 as Threatened. 
Programs for rare and endangered fish at the 
state level also are weak, as this article will 
demonstrate with the case of one species. 

The Paddlefish ( Polyodon spathula), 
meek ancient mariner of our inland water- 
ways, may soon be tossed into the trashcan 
of technology. Though touted by some 
officials as healthy and showing increased 
numbers (alive and well and living in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri), this evolutionary marvel 
has been virtually stripped of its ability to 
reproduce in the wild due to habitat degra- 
dation and fragmentation. Paddlefish 
numbers are documented to be on the rise in 
some states, but they have lost much of their 
historic range. 

The Paddlefish has adapted to chang- 
ing climates over timeless ages when others 
(the Tyrannosaurs, for instance) could not. 
It was already well-evolved 50 million years 
before the first dinosaurs appeared, and 
fossil records indicate little change in its 
appearance in the last 300-400 million 
years! Now, we have brought this ageless 
creature to the brink of extinction with a 
mere 90 years or so of industrialization. 

Paddlefish Ecology 

At birth, Paddlefish have no paddles. 
The paddle shaped snout, or rostrum, begins 
to develop at about two weeks of age. At 
about one month old, the rostrum is fully 
shaped and the young are able to eat selected 
slow-moving aquatic critters. At this age, 
the young depend on capturing insect lar- 
vae. After reaching about five inches in 
length, the paddlers use gill rakers in filter 
feeding of zooplankton; they leisurely 
cruise, mouth agape, filtering in zooplank- 
ton and beginning to grow rapidly. 

At one year old, the Paddlefish are 
about 20 inches in length and from then on 
gain about two inches per year. Paddlefish 
15 years old are common in a population, 
and many reach 30 years of age. Paddlefish 
spawning times are governed by photop- 
eriod and water temperature, and occur 
between March and late June, when they 
gather in groups and begin to head up- 
stream. When reaching an acceptable gravel 
bar, several males follow a female to the 
surface of the water where she releases her 
tiny eggs, which quickly adhere to the 
gravel. This spring high water level area they 
choose is vital for the proper release of the 
hatchlings from the sticky eggs and for 
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sweeping them downstream to deeper calm 
waters where food can be found. When high 
spring water on the spawning bars recedes 
too quickly, the eggs and young perish. This 
ancient migratory renewing ritual is now in 
danger of being halted forever. 

For breeding, Paddlefish need free- 
flowing, slow, large rivers allowing unhin- 
dered upstream migration for spawning. 
Dams prevent upstream movement and, 
along with reservoirs, isolate Paddlefish 
populations. Dams also increase current, 
change temperature levels, and destroy 
backwaters and bayous favored by the fish as 
feasting areas. 

Historical Distribution and Declines 

Very few states conduct adequate sur- 
veys, but it is thought that Paddlefish sur- 
vive in 22 of the 26 states where they existed 
historically. Major population declines of 
Paddlefish have occurred in the Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, and Red Rivers since the 
early 1890s. Paddlefish are especially vul- 
nerable to river perturbations such as im- 
poundments, siltation, and pollution; and it 
appears that the fish has been extirpated in 


... before the construction of the state dam. 
Ohio River fishermen reported an extreme 
decrease in Paddlefish shortly after the river 
was impounded in 1915. A small Paddlefish 
population in waters of Lake Erie was de- 
stroyed by damming and stream destruc- 
tion. The war waged on rivers by the US 
Army Corpse of Engineers has left wild fish 
stranded. 

The official status of Paddlefish in Ohio 
was recently downgraded from endangered 
to special concern. In reply to our questions 
about the downgrading, in two different 
letters we received two different answers 
from the Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

January 11, 1989: "The status of the 
Paddlefish was recently downgraded from 
endangered to special concern as a conse- 
quence of an observed increase in the Ohio 
River. It is occasionally collected in the 
lower Scioto River and its larger tributaries." 
(No substantiating data was provided.) 

February 14, 1989: ". . . the Paddlefish 
was downgraded from endangered because 
it does not reproduce in Ohio and that is one 
of the criteria upon which the endangered 


justify not listing the fish as Threatened or 
Endangered and not restoring the health of 
its aquatic ecosystem. The creation of fish 
factories using artificial reproduction meth- 
ods has increased apathy toward hindrances 
to natural breeding of the wild fish. This 
may be part of the trend toward intensively 
managed "open zoos" in lieu of protecting 
wild habitat. The condition of the Paddle- 
fish demonstrates the need to restore a natu- 
ral water management regime. 

Economics vs. Ecology 

There would likely be no efforts to save 
the Paddlefish in Arkansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and Tennessee — states 
that presently exploit the species for both 
sport and commercial use — if a dollar value 
could not be placed upon it. What fate 
awaits non-consumptive species if such an 
attitude persists? Many of our rivers are so 
polluted that they may never recover from 
residual effects of pollution. 

Damn the Corps! 

Among the major causes of aquatic and 
riparian ecosystem destruction in this coun- 



the river systems of the following areas: 
southern Ontario, Lake Huron, eastern 
Wisconsin, Lake Michigan, Lake Erie, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, northeastern Indiana, northern and 
central Ohio, northwestern and central 
Iowa, most of Kansas, southwestern Okla- 
homa, southeastern Texas. 

Increases in Paddlefish stocks have 
been reported in the Tennessee, Cumber- 
land and Arkansas Rivers. Biologists ex- 
plain, however, that Paddlefish stocks are 
difficult to analyze due to an absence of data 
and/or biases inherent in the collection of 
such data. Also, though the Paddlefish so far 
has survived in some sections of the Tennes- 
see River, two endemic gastropod genera, 
totaling at least 15 species, have disappeared 
from that degraded river. 

The commercial harvesting of Paddle- 
fish resulted largely from an increased 
demand for caviar around 1900 and severe 
depletion of lake sturgeon. Paddlefish 
served as an alternative source. Since 1900, 
commercial harvest of Paddlefish has de- 
creased 60%, with individual fisheries show- 
ing decreases as high as 95%. Eleven states 
still allow the commercial harvesting of the 
species. As the accompanying chart indi- 
cates, some states, including Alabama, Illi- 
nois and Tennessee, continue to allow a 
commercial harvest even though their Pad- 
dlefish populations appear to be in decline. 

The Tennessee River presently supports 
the largest commercial Paddlefish fishery, 
and the species is believed to be stable in the 
Cumberland River drainages. No Paddlefish 
have been reported from either the J.P. Priest 
or Dale Hollow reservoirs in Tennessee since 
impoundment. 

Only four states — Wisconsin, Texas, 
Minnesota and Ohio — have taken steps to 
protect Paddlefish from all exploitation. 
West Virginia may be the most negligent 
state in respect to Paddlefish protection. 
The species is on the verge of extirpation in 
the waters of the state, yet the WV Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources maintains the 
species on its list of state game fish. The EF! 
Biodiversity Project has demanded that the 
species be removed from the list of West 
Virginia game fish and be listed and pro- 
tected as an endangered species in the state 
immediately. 

The Paddlefish was noted as abundant 
prior to 1 780 in the upper Ohio River and its 
tributaries in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and in 
central Ohio in the Scioto Riverat Columbus 


designation is based." 

Aside from the contradictory answers 
these letters give, the second rationale by 
which the state of Ohio feels we should 
downgrade the status of a creature is ludi- 
crous! How much more in need of protec- 
tion can a creature be when it can no longer 
reproduce in the wild? The real reason for 
this downgrading appears to be to escape the 
responsibilities that accompany an endan- 
gered species, both on the state and federal 
level. At any rate, no state has the right to 
write off a species by remaining inert on the 
issue. 

The EF! Biodiversity Project and Scioto 
River Earth First! are working to change the 
state policy in Ohio. In addition, we have 
advised the Ohio DNR that we would help 
privately fund a Paddlefish reintroduction 
and restoration program if suitable aquatic 
habitat were identified in the state. 

The US Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), 
in its latest notice of review, FR 50 37958 of 
18 September 1985, announced placement 
of the Paddlefish in category 3C, which 
consists of taxa considered more abundant 
or widespread, and/or less subject to identi- 
fiable threats than previously thought. FWS 
was petitioned to list the Paddlefish as En- 
dangered in 1978 by Dr. Michael Zagata of 
the National Audubon Society, but refused it 
on the basis of failure to substantiate identi- 
fiable threats to the species. Since the Pad- 
dlefish has already been extirpated from 
much of its historic range and is declining 
elsewhere, it is time for the FWS to reassess 
its position. Channelization and construc- 
tion of locks and dams have contributed to 
extirpations by preventing upstream migra- 
tion of the species and thereby preventing it 
from successfully spawning, and Paddlefish 
spawning areas have been destroyed. The 
EF! Biodiversity Project and Steve Moore 
recently repetitioned the US Department of 
the Interior for a Threatened status for the 
Paddlefish based on its extirpation rate at 
the periphery of its current range, and loss of 
significant areas of its historic range. 

Hatcheries and Captive Breeding in Lieu 
of Habitat Protection 

As a part of functioning ecosystems, 
Paddlefish (our only representative of the 
family Polyodontidae) must be protected in 
the wild. Paddlefish hatching and rearing, 
and stocking fisheries for sport, commercial 
fishing, and caviar production now add to 
their numbers in some states and are used to 


try have been navigation, flood control, 
hydroelectric power, and recreation proj- 
ects. Since the early 1930s, ALCOA (Alumi- 
num Company of America), the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the US Army Corps of 
Engineers have constructed 51 dams 
throughout the Tennessee and Cumberland 
River systems alone. The Corps has built 
more than 250 flood control dams since 
1936 at a cost of over $5 billion. Most of this 
construction has occurred in regions inhab- 
ited by Paddlefish. 

The cumulative impact of these dams 
destroyed many aquatic ecosystems. River 
and stream impoundments affect species 
composition by eliminating those species 
unable to adapt to reduced flows, anoxic 
conditions, and altered temperature re- 
gimes. 

Tributary dams usually have hypolimi- 
nal discharges that cause reservoir tailwaters 
to differ significantly in temperature from 
pre-impoundment conditions and from 
upstream river reaches. The effects of these 
hypoliminal discharges include extreme 
water level fluctuations, significantly al- 
tered temperature regimes, reduced turbid- 
ity, seasonal oxygen deficits, and concentra- 
tions of heavy metals. Such changes usually 
result in the reduction of fish populations 
and benthic macroinvertebrate communi- 
ties. Snails and mussels are particularly 
vulnerable and may be completely de- 
stroyed by such changes. 

In the name of flood control, the Corps 
of Engineers has also rip-rapped (lined with 
rock) hundreds of miles of river banks, oblit- 
erating rich wildlife habitats. Natural mean- 
dering rivers have become straight ditches, 
void of life. 

The US Fish and Wildlife Service has 
failed to issue jeopardy decisions, pursuant 
to Section 7 consultations under the Endan- 
gered Species Act, for Corps of Engineers 
permits that allow continued filling and 
dredging of rivers and adjacent wetlands. In 
addition to regions inhabited by Paddlefish, 
this has been the case in the Everglades/ 
Kissimmee Basin ecosystem and in Chesap- 
eake Bay. 

Siltation is another factor that contin- 
ues to diminish aquatic ecosystems. In- 
creased siltation of rivers and streams is 
caused by dredging, stripmining, coal wash- 
ing, farming, logging, and road construc- 
tion. As inorganic sediments from these 
activities enter streams, turbidity increases, 
and depth of light penetration decreases. 



Biodiversity Updates 


Dammed-Nation 


Suspended solids can abrade or clog the gills 
or feeding structures of fish and mollusks. 
High levels of suspended solids can inhibit 
feeding by filter feeding organisms such as 
the Paddlefish and mussels, resulting in 
nutritional stress or even death. 

'Siltation associated with poor agricul- 
tural practices and deforestation of much of 
the contiguous United States may be the 
most serious cause of the decline of mussel 
communities. As much as 50% of American 
mollusk fauna is now either endangered or 
extinct. It should be noted, however, that 
impoundments have not affected all mussel 
species in the same way. Some species may 
have benefited from impoundments, but 
overall the diversity of mollusk populations 
has declined. 

Siltation also adversely affects host-fish 
populations. Silt smothers larvae and fish 
eggs, and fills holes and crevices in gravel 
and rubble, thereby eliminating spawning 
beds and habitat critical to the survival of 
young fishes. 

Wildlife rich areas adjacent to Ameri- 
can rivers and streams have also been rav- 
aged. Of the 121 million acres of 100 year 
flood plains in the United States, only 23 
million remain in a natural or semi-natural 
condition. In their place now stand chemi- 
cal and power plants, shopping centers, 
houses, roads, and agribusiness operations. 

These developments and others often 
produce what scientists refer to as "non- 
point source" pollution — a significant 
cause of aquatic ecosystem contamination. 
Since the sources of such pollution are so 
defuse, they are particularly resistant to state 
and federal regulations. 

In some areas, the mnoff from roads 
and farms adds more pollutants to water- 
ways than do better identified "point 
sources" such as industrial discharge pipes 
and sewage treatment plants. Such runoff 
contains chemicals from fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, exhaust fumes, and spilled oil and 
gasoline. 

State and EPA officials are wont to say 
that "point sources" of pollution are now 
under control, but that clearly was not the 
case under the Reagan administration. 
Monitoring and enforcement became lax, 
programs were insufficiently funded, and 
the construction of badly needed waste 
treatment facilities was slowed. The Bush 
administration, which has thus far empha- 
sized economics over ecology, seems un- 
likely to correct these problems. 

The battle to protect and restore Amer- 
ica's aquatic ecosystems is being fought 
from the local grassroots level to Washing- 
ton, but it is against a strong current of river 
destruction. The legal framework for the 
protection of aquatic ecosystems is inade- 
quate. Coalitions of towboat and barge 
operators, waterway skippers, chemical and 
electric utility companies, developers, and 
large-scale agricultural interests comprise a 
powerful lobbying force in Washington 
opposed to river preservation. 

Conclusion 

The Paddlefish has a right to exist in the 
wild, not for egg eating, paddle-snagging 
with triple hooks, or any other human- 


centered interest, but because nature has 
assigned this ancient creature a role of its 
own in the natural "harmony of contained 
conflicts." Yet the issue is not the existence 
of a single species, such as Polydon spathula, 
though the declines in Paddlefish and fresh- 
water mollusk populations are indicators of 
environmental disruption. The issue is the 
destruction of America’s rivers and streams. 
We must halt this loss and begin restoring 
native biolpgical diversity to these aquatic 
ecosystems. 

It is not enough to simply preserve 
fragments of America's last stretches of free- 
flowing rivers under a "National Wild and 
Scenic" designation. A prohibition on all 
future dredging, damming, filling, channel- 
izing and other structural interferences with 
the free-flow of rivers and streams is neces- 
sary but not sufficient! A prohibition on all 
floodplain development is necessary but not 
sufficient! 

It is time to remove dams and other 
structural alterations, which should never 
have been built, and begin to restore the 
complex skein of aquatic life to America's 
endangered river ecosystems. Hetch 
Hetchy, Tellico, Glen Canyon, Bureau of 
Reclamation dams on the Columbia River, 
Corps of Engineer dams on the Ohio, and 
the dams built in conjunction with the ill- 
fated Cross Florida Barge Canal can and 
should be removed in a systematic and ecol- 
ogically sound manner. 

Remember the Harelip Sucker! Preserve the 
Paddlefish; release the rivers! 

What You Can Do: Write the Re- 
gional Director of the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Richard B. Russell Federal Bldg, 
75 Spring St., SW, Atlanta, GA 30303. 
Urge the FWS to end the commercial 
harvesting of Paddlefish in the southeast- 
ern United States. 

Write David F. Ross, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Fountain 
Square, Columbus, OH 43224. Request 
that they reclassify the Paddlefish in Ohio 
as endangered, to reflect the species' ac- 
tual biological status, and begin a restora- 
tion program for the species and its habi- 
tat in the state. 

Write the West Virginia Department 
of Natural Resources, J. Edward Hamrick, 
Director, Charleston, WV 25305. Insist 
that they remove Polydon spathula from 
their official list of state game fish, reclas- 
sify the species as endangered in the state, 
and take the necessary steps to restore the 
species and its habitat. 

Write the Director of the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Interior Dept, 18th and C 
Sts, NW, Washington, DC 20240. Ask 
FWS to carefully consider the cumulative 
impact of US Corps of Engineers dredge 
and fill permits on all threatened and 
endangered species in each ecosystem. 
Urge FWS to classify the Paddlefish as 
"threatened" under the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act. 

Contributions to the Earth First! Bio- 
diversity Project are needed for a species 
and ecosystem legal defense fund. Send to 
2365 Willard Rd, Parkersburg, WV 26101. 


TIMBER BEASTS THREATEN 
BANK MONKEYFLOWER 

The Clearwater National Forest has said 
that, because the rare Bank Monkeyflower 
(Mimulus clivicola) grows in the path of the 
proposed Dworshak Access Road, the road 
may not be built. In response to this, Idaho's 
US Senator Steve Symms said, during a 22 
March 1989 meeting of the timber industry 
oriented Clearwater Resource Coalition, "I’d 
rather go up there and hoe the damn things 
out. "(Lewiston Tribune ) Symm's statement 
drew "applause from the audience and at 
least one offer of the loan of a hoe." 

The Bank Monkeyflower is listed as a 
"sensitive" plant species on the Clearwater. 
According to Forest Service Manual 
2670.32-4, "decisions must not result in loss 
of species viability or create significant 
trends toward Federal listing" as threatened 
or endangered under the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act; but the FS is under tremendous 
political pressure not to protect the flower's 
habitat. 

The timber industry wants the new 
road constructed through the heart of the 
proposed 3900 acre Aquarius Research Natu- 
ral Area, even though another route already 
exists outside the proposed RNA which al- 
lows logs to be dumped into the Dworshak 
Reservoir. The Timber industry claims po- 
tential savings in haul costs of S 10 to $ 15 per 
thousand board feet, but a 1/8/88 Clearwa- 
ter National Forest "Position Statement" 
finds "Preliminary Forest Service appraisals 
do not show lower haul costs associated with 
the Isabella-Dworshak route." 

In a 6/10/88 study conducted for The 
Nature Conservancy on the two potential 
routes of the Dworshak Access Road, Robert 
Mosely found "38 populations of seven rare 
plant species along the two alternative 
routes." These seven are Constance's Bitter- 
cress ( Cardamine constancei), Phantom Or- 
chid ( Eburophyton austinae), Bank Mon- 
keyflower, Western Starflower ( Trientalis 
latifolia), Redwoods Violet ( Viola semper- 
virens), Henderson's Sedge ( Carex hender- 
sonii), and Varied-leaved Collomia ( Collomia 
heterophylla). The first five plants are all 
listed as "sensitive" by the Forest Service, 
and all would be impacted by the road! 

Moseley found six populations of Bank 
Monkeyflower along the two proposed 
routes, consisting of "a single to several 
dozen flowering individuals." The Bank 
Monkeyflower is currently a Category 2 
candidate species for listing under the Ena- 
dangered Species Act. It is "on hold" because 
the Fish and Wildlife Service says it "lacks 
sufficient data for preparing a listing pack- 
age." Mosely finds the Bank Mon- 
keyflower’s global distribution to be con- 
fined to north-central Idaho and adjacent 
Washington and Oregon. He says that "all 
known populations within the proposed 
RNA occur along the alternative (road) 
routes... this species grows in habitats par- 
ticularly sensitive to spotted knapweed in- 
vasion. Studies on the Selway Ranger Dis- 
trict, Nez Perce National Forest, have re- 
vealed the apparent disappearance of Mimu- 
lus clivicola populations on areas invaded by 
knapweed." Spotted Knapweed favors dry 
roadsides, its seeds being dispersed by the 
undercarriages of cars and log trucks. 

He also finds that "The lower alterna- 
tive would impact the only known popula- 
tion of Plethodon idahoensis within the pro- 
posed RNA." That's our friend the Coeur 
d'Alene Salamander, threatened by another 
road project! (See Beltane 89.) 

Moseley concludes, "The primary fea- 
ture of Aquarius RNA [is to] preserve the last 
remaining intact example of the most un- 
usual ecosystem in the northern Rocky 
Mountains, as indicated by a high concen- 
tration of disjunct and endemic plant spe- 
cies and the unique communities of which 
they are a part.. .the proposed road’s effect 
on proposed RNA integrity would be consid- 
erable." Forest Service Manual 4063.3 re- 
quires that "A research natural area must be 
protected against activities which directly or 
indirectly modify ecological processes..." 
Protection of the Aquarius RNA necessitates 
that the Dworshak Access Road not be built. 

Symms concluded the meeting saying 
"A fundamental part of the problem.. .is that 
federal lands will probably never be turned 
over to state control..." Idaho’s other US 
Senator, James McClure, US Representative 
Larry Craig, and Governor Cecil Andrus 
have also joined the timber industry in 
pushing for construction of the Dworshak 
Access Road. McClure apparently shares 
Symms' contempt for rare plants and wild- 
life. According to the (Boise) Idaho States- 
man, McClure has made his feelings on the 
Spotted Owl known, saying "We have none 
in Idaho, we shoot 'em coming across the 
border." 

The Clearwater National Forest is com- 
pleting an Environmental Assessment and 


Biological Evaluation for the Dworshak 
Access Road. At stake is the last remaining 
unroaded and free-flowing stretch of the 
North Fork Clearwater River, the core area 
for coastal communities and species that 
have survived there for several million years. 
This vestige of biodiversity stands to be 
eliminated at the stroke of a pen and that 
European exotic, the yelow-bellied bull- 
dozer. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write a letter 
to Senators Symms and McClure, US Sen- 
ate, Washington DC 20510. Tell them you 
oppose construction of the Dworshak 
Access Road and support protection of all 
rare plant and animal species in the area 
via formal designation of the Aquarius 
RNA. Tell them you object to their con- 
tempt for federally managed public lands 
and federal laws written to protect rare 
species like the Bank Monkeyflower. Send 
copies of your letter to Representative 
Craig at the US House of Reps., Washing- 
ton DC 20515; Governor Andrus, State 
Capitol, Boise, ID 83720; and Fred Trevey, 
Clearwater NF Supervisor, 12730 Hwy.12, 
Orofino, ID 83544. 

— Keith Hammer, EF! Biodiversity Project 

MINERAL EXPLORATION 
CHALLENGED IN IDAHO 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project has 
appealed a decision by the Idaho Panhandle 
National Forest that would allow COM- 
INCO AMERICAN to explore for minerals in 
the biologically sensitive Buckhorn Ridge 
area without first preparing a comprehen- 
sive environmental assessment or environ- 
mental impact statement. The Buckhorn 
Ridge area, which is located along the Idaho- 
Montana border a few miles north of the 
Kootenai River, contains occupied Grizzly 
Bear habitat and supports healthy Elk, Black 
Bear, Bobcat, Mountain Lion and Marten 
populations. 

Initial work would consist of explora- 
tory drilling at five sites and reopening five 
portals to examine the geology of the adits. 
Part of the area is still roadless. Three drill 
sites would be placed near existing roads. 
The Forest Service has failed to issue road 
closure restrictions on any of these roads, in 
possible violation of Grizzly Bear manage- 
ment guidelines. Three of the five portals 
COMINCO proposes to open are along roads 
that have deteriorated so much that access 
would have to be reestablished. 

All portals where excavation is pro- 
posed and the three drill holes along exist- 
ing roads are close to a Roadless Area (1-661) 
of particular importance for wildlife, while 
the two other proposed drill holes are within 
the Roadless Area. COMINCO’s Plan of 
Operations proposes construction of a road 
in the Roadless Area to access these two sites. 

The District Ranger of the Bonners 
Ferry Ranger District approved the portion 
of the Plan of Operations pertaining to ac- 
tivities that would occur outside the 
Roadless Area, but without first preparing a 
comprehensive environmental analysis. 
Activities proposed for the Roadless Area 
cannot be approved until a final EIS has been 
prepared and filed with the Council on 
Environmental Quality. Road construction 
within the Roadless Area would seriously 
degrade wildlife habitat. The EF! Biodiver- 
sity Project believes that a comprehensive 
environmental analysis or EIS is required for 
the area outside the Roadless Area, as well. 

Issues already identified for an EIS in- 
clude compliance with measures identified 
in a biological evaluation of Grizzlies and 
their habitat, and use of best management 
practices to protect Mill Creek and down- 
stream waters. 

In its decision to Categorically Exclude 
the portions of the Plan of Operations to 
occur outside the Roadless Area, the Forest 
Service stated that it is a mineral activity of 
limited size, duration, and degree of distur- 
bance, and that a decision memo and proj- 
ect file are the appropriate environmental 
documents. Earth First! has challenged the 
decision. Forest Service actions that require 
new road construction and could adversely 
affect a Threatened or Endangered species, 
such as the Grizzly Bear, cannot be Categori- 
cally Excluded from the environmental as- 
sessment and planning process. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write the For- 
est Supervisor, Idaho Panhandle NF, POB 
310, Coeur d'Alene, ID 83814, insisting 
that no development be allowed in the 
Buckhorn Ridge area of the Purcell Moun- 
tains (Bonners Ferry Ranger District), and 
that the Forest Service implement a com- 
prehensive road closure program to pro- 
tect this wildlife rich area. 

—Jasper Carlton, Biodiversity Project 
Coordinator 


Status and Uses of Paddlefish 
(of 26 states where Paddlefish have existed on record) 

State Classification Status Sport Commercial 

Use Use 

Alabama 

commercial 

decline 

yes 

yes 

Arkansas 

commercial 

increase 

yes 

yes 

Illinois 

commercial 

decline 

yes 

yes 

Indiana 

sport 

stable 

yes 

no 

Iowa 

commercial 

stable 

yes 

yes 

Kansas 

sport 

decline 

yes 

no 

Kentucky 

commercial 

stable 

yes 

yes 

Louisiana 

commercial 

stable 

no 

yes 

Maryland 

threatened 

extiroated 

no 

no 

Minnesota 

protected 

stable 

no 

no 

Mississippi 

commercial 

stable 

yes 

yes 

Missouri 

game 

stable 

yes 

yes 

Montana 

sport 

stable 

yes 

no 

Nebraska 

sport 

stable 

yes 

no 

New York 

extirpated 

extirpated 

no 

no 

North Carolina 

no classified 

extiroated 

no 

no 

North Dakota 

commercial 

stable 

yes 

no 

Ohio 

sp. concern 

decline 

no 

no 

Oklahoma 

commercial 

unknown 

yes 

yes 

Pennsylvania 

extiroated 

extiroated 

no 

no 

South Dakota 

sport 

decline 

yes 

yes 

Tennessee 

commercial 

stable 

yes 

yes 

Texas 

endangered 

decline 

no 

no 

Virginia 

non-game 

stable 

yes 

yes 

West Virginia 

sport 

decline 

yes 

no 

Wisconsin 

watch list 

stable 

no 

no 


V J 
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SAVE THE KEY DEER 


by Henry Lee Morgenstern 

The tiny Key Deer is found only in the 
few square miles of the National Key Deer 
Refuge, located deep in the Florida Keys. In 
1988, The Wilderness Society (TWS) named 
this refuge on its list of the Ten Most Endan- 
gered National Wildlife Refuges in the 
United States. And for good reason. The act 
of Congress that created the Refuge in 1957 
left all but a small portion in private hands. 
Thirty years later, development has finally 
caught up to this once rural area. Only 250 
of these unique "Bambis" are left, and over 
50 are killed each year! Despite their "en- 
dangered" status, the government is doing 
little to protect them. 

The Florida Keys are a string of hun- 
dreds of small islands, reaching 150 miles 
from southern Florida to within 90 miles of 
Cuba, providing the only tropical island 
habitat in the Continental United States. 
The low, flat islands are rimmed by man- 
groves and wetlands, with hardwood hum- 
mocks on the high ground. Protected from 
the waves by turtle grass beds on the west, 
and North America's only living coral reef 
on the east, the Keys are a haven for water 
birds and game fish. 

The Key Deer, a three foot tall subspe- 
cies of the White-tailed Deer, originally 
ranged through most of the Keys, wading or 
swimming in the shallow waters between 
islands in search of fresh water. By the early 
1900s, hunting had reduced their range to a 
few central islands. A famous cartoon by 
"Ding" Darling in 1934, publicized their 
plight, and in 1939 killing of them was 
outlawed. 

Unfortunately, enforcement was lax, 
and in 1938, the Overseas Highway was 
opened, linking Miami to Key West. By 
1950, only about 25 deer remained. A sec- 
ond hero appeared on the scene, Jack Wat- 
son, who mercilessly pursued poachers, and 
was made the first warden of the National 
Key Deer Refuge. If it weren't for Ding and 
Jack, there probably would be no Key Deer 
today. 

The deer population grew slowly, and 
in 1967 the Key Deer was officially listed as 
an Endangered Species by the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS). Their range re- 
mained limited to the few rural central is- 
lands in the Refuge, but numbers continued 
to grow until 1978, when the population 
reached about 400. 

Enter development. Until 1975, the 
Keys had only a few sleepy fishing villages, 
with an economy supported largely by a 
Navy presence built up after the Cuban 
missile crisis in 1962. In 1974, the Key West 
Navy Base was closed, and the economy 
turned to tourism. Millions were spent on 
advertising, and hotel development was 


NATIONAL KEY DEER REFUGE 




KEY WEST 


encouraged. Previously rural areas, includ- 
ing those within the Refuge, began to be 
developed. 

The Last Key Deer Island is Headed for 
the Block 

Although the Refuge technically con- 
tains about 15 islands, deer actually live on 
only a few. The "critical habitat" — the 
minimum expanse necessary for the species 
to continue — is two islands: Big Pine Key 
and No Name Key. Big Pine Key is about 10 
square miles; No Name Key, one square mile. 
In the 1960s, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
bought about three square miles of Big Pine 
Key as a preserve, but they made three big 
mistakes. First, instead of buying land on the 
highway, which would block development 
of the farther reaches of the Key, they 
bought the most distant tract. Second, they 
built a road to the untouched heart of the 
island, opening it to development. Third, 
they left the remainder of the Refuge in 
private hands, destined for development. 

The numbers tell the story. Since 1978, 
the deer have declined steadily. Less than 
250 may remain. The long-term problem is 
habitat destruction, but the most pressing 
immediate threat is road kills. In the last 
three years, 179 deer have been lost; 80% 
have been from road kills, 32% have been 
females, and at least 20 have been pregnant 
or lactating does. Since fertility is low, rarely 
more than one fawn per doe, biologists be- 
lieve that reproduction cannot match this 
death rate. 

The county in which the Refuge lies is 
extremely pro-development. The county 
mayor has stated publicly that "the Key Deer 
are like the dinosaur, an animal whose time 
has come" to make way for human "prog- 
ress." Present zoning calls for almost 5000 
new building lots to be developed on Big 
Pine and No Name Keys. With just one 
single-family, two car home on each lot (and 
some lots may have more than one unit), 
that's 10.000 additional cars driving around 





The Endangered Florida Key Deer is on a collision course with extinction. 


a few square miles of deer habitat. Projec- 
tions estimate a population increase from a 
present 3500 to over 20,000 residents. 

More than just the deer are threatened. 
Similar development is planned for all the 
Keys. Recent studies show that the construc- 
tion is killing the coral reef, and that solid 
waste facilities are insufficient. Thirty-one 
other officially Endangered or Threatened 
species have been identified in the Keys, and 
their habitat is suffering too. 

The local, populace is little help. Many 
depend on the tourist or real estate econ- 
omy, and pro-development candidates are 
routinely elected. In Big Pine, a shopping 
center was recently built, and now some 
locals are opposing federal land acquisition 
because they say it will use land they need 
for public facilities. Some complain they will 
lose their "nest egg" dream homes if devel- 
opment is stopped. 

State environmental agencies and the 
FWS are doing little to help the deer. The 
Endangered Species Act, enacted in 1973, 
requires the FWS to implement a recovery 
plan for Endangered species, and to prose- 
cute state and federal agencies that "jeopard- 
ize" an Endangered species. State law re- 
quires consideration of the effect on Endan- 
gered species when granting permits. 

Yet the FWS has budgeted no funds for 
acquisition so far this year, and has no en- 
forcement officers on the Refuge. The state 
has continued to issue development per- 
mits, and has refused to significantly lower 
speed limits, put in road bumps, or take 
other steps to decrease traffic deaths. 
RESCUE EFFORTS BEGIN 

Interest from the environmental com- 
munity is growing. The Nature Conservancy 
recently opened a Key West office, and has 
been working to acquire critical habitat. 
Some tracts have been bought, but more 


funds are needed. The Wilderness Society 
designation of the Refuge on its Ten Most 
Endangered List has publicized the problem, 
and TWS too is opening a Key West office to 
lobby for development restrictions. A group 
of local Big Pine people have formed an 
organization to educate residents to be more 
careful. The State Department of Commu- 
nity Affairs has just won a case against the 
county which may stop a planned road in a 
critical area. The county sheriff has pledged 
to work on better traffic enforcement. 

Nonetheless, more direct steps are 
needed to speed the process. In March 1989, 
on behalf of myself and other concerned 
environmentalists and groups, I filed notice 
of a citizen suit under the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act in federal court against the FWS and 
several state and federal agencies, to enjoin 
pending actions jeopardizing the deer. The 
demands include: a) stop federal flood insur- 
ance for new development in the Refuge, b) 
deny pending permits for marinas, c) enact 
stricter traffic controls, d) increase funding 
for land acquisition, and e) implement the 
FWS recovery plan. The National Wildlife 
Federation, Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund, 
Wilderness Society, and Earth First! Bio- 
diversity Project have supported this action. 

What You Can Do: 1. Write the FWS, 
your representatives in Congress, and 
national environmental groups, and ask 
them to put the Key Deer high on their 
priority list. 2. Also ask the FWS and 
Congress to support the inclusion of the 
Keys in the Coastal Barrier Resource Sys- 
tem, which will cut off federal funds for 
development of natural areas. 3. Send 
contributions or questions about the pro- 
posed ESA citizens suit to: Key Deer De- 
fense Fund, c/o 624 Whitehead Street, Key 
West, Florida, 33040. 


PIECEMEAL — BREAKFAST OF BUREAUCRATS 


ECOSYSTEM FRAGMENTATION 
AND THE GRIZZLY 

This article is intended as a reminder 
that by using a rational framework to com- 
municate and divide our work, we begin the 
process that fragments natural systems. In 
focusing on a single species or threat, we 
encourage the perception that other species 
are less important or that species are separate 
from ecosystems. 

As advocates of complete ecosystems, 
we need to 1) become less of the fragmenta- 
tion problem, and 2) understand the way in 
which government agencies both know- 
ingly and unwittingly divide and conquer 
ecosystem problems by dividing the ecosys- 
tems themselves. 

Both the Endangered Species Act (ESA) 
and the National Forest Management Act 
require that federal agencies conserve the 
ecosystems upon which Threatened and En- 
dangered species depend. The way in which 
federal agencies go about this task, however, 
further fragments these natural systems. 

Consider the Grizzly Bear, which is 
listed as Threatened in the contiguous 48 
states. (I've already committed the first 
offense!) Historically, the Grizzly in the 48 
states ranged from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean and from Mexico to Can- 
ada. Due to outright slaughter and human 
encroachment on its habitat, however, the 
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Grizzly has declined to only 1% of its former 
population. The bureaucratic system con- 
tinues to divide the ecosystem, as follows: 

1. The 1982 Fish and Wildlife Service 
Grizzly Bear Recovery Plan recognizes that 
Grizzlies survive in the 48 states in an area 
stretching from Yellowstone National Park 
to the North Cascades of Washington, and 
to Glacier National Park. Rather than con- 
sider this larger area as one ecosystem con- 
taining the remaining Grizzlies, however, 
the Recovery Plan divides the area into six 
separate ecosystems: the Greater Yellow- 
stone, Northern Continental Divide, Selway 
Bitterroot, Cabinet Yaak, Selkirks, and North 
Cascades. Moreover, the Recovery Plan 
requires that the bear's population status 
and habitat security be improved to the 
point of "recovery" in only three of these six 
(sub)ecosystems before the bear is removed 
from the ESA "threatened" list (delisted) in 
the 48 states. 

2. After formulation of the Plan, state 
and federal agencies developed the Inter- 
agency Grizzly Bear Guidelines to guide 
management of the Grizzly's habitat in 
these six ecosystems. The Guidelines at the 
outset divide federal occupied Grizzly Bear 
habitat into three categories. Only the first 
category requires that land uses be compat- 
ible with the needs of the Grizzly. 

3. The land contained in each of these 
six ecosystems is further divided by owner- 


ship and management jurisdiction, involv- 
ing private lands, corporate lands, state 
lands, and federal lands. The federal lands 
are even further divided by administrative 
units within the Park Service, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
and Forest Service, all of which agencies are 
often unaware of what the others are doing. 

4. Interagency "turf' wars are frequent. 
FWS regulations prohibit the agency from 
requiring federal land management agencies 
to take specific measures necessary to re- 
cover the bear. Although species recovery is 
legally mandated by the ESA, the FWS is not 
allowed to enforce implementation of its 
recovery plans! 

5. The FWS is claiming success and 
working on delisting the Grizzly in the 
Northern Continental Divide Ecosystem 
(NCDE), despite these facts: 

a. The Grizzly population in the Mission 
Mountain Wilderness portion of the NCDE 
is documented by biologists as steadily de- 
clining. 

b. Adequate management programs to se- 
cure the bear's habitat in the NCDE have yet 
to be implemented. 

c. The Grizzly population in the Cabinet 
Yaak Ecosystem is estimated by biologists to 
be doomed to extinction in 10-15 years if it 
is not artificially augmented. The logging 
community has refused to allow augmenta- 
tion. 


d. The NCDE, Yellowstone, and Selkirk 
populations have not been shown to be at a 
recovered level; and the status of the popu- 
lations in the North Cascades and Selway 
Bitterroot remains undetermined. 

As ecosystem advocates, we should 
never take at face value the boundaries set 
forth in federal recovery plans, or manage- 
ment guidelines that prioritize habitat 
within those boundaries. Whether we are 
advocating protection of the far-roaming 
Grizzly Bear or the more sedentary Coeur 
d'Alene Salamander, we must remember our 
goal is the protection of entire communities 
of plant and animal species. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to Chris- 
topher Servheen, FWS Grizzly Bear Recov- 
ery Coordinator, HS 105, U of Montana, 
Missoula, MT 59812. Tell him 1) you 
oppose current efforts to delist the Grizzly 
Bear in the NCDE, and 2) you oppose the 
"three of six ecosystem" delisting criteria 
in the 1982 Recovery Plan, as well as the 
six ecosystem subdivision concept. If you 
wish to follow the issue further, ask him 
to send you a copy of the pending revised 
Grizzly Bear Recovery Plan. 

Adopt a community of species that 
interests you. Promote your own vision- 
ary recovery plan. Think big, and think 
whole. If you need help, contact us. (See 
Directory.) 

— Keith Hammer, EF! Biodiversity Project 



Mayday for the Northeastern Lynx 


by Jamie Sayen, PAW coordinator 

May Day used to be a pagan celebration 
of the arrival of Spring, a celebration of the 
life-giving powers of Earth — a holy-day. In 
the 20th century May Day has become an 
international Labor Day — a holi-day for 
industrial workers who are generally en- 
gaged in Earth -destroying tasks. May Day is 
also a call of distress on the open seas. 

This past May Day a tragedy reached its 
denouement in a chicken coup in southern 
New Hampshire when a chicken farmer 
killed a starving Lynx ( Felis lynx) who was 
attacking his hens. In New Hampshire, as in 
all 50 states, property rights take precedence 
over life, even endangered life. Thus, even 
though the Lynx is listed as endangered in 
NH and carries a maximum penalty of one 
year in jail and a $1000 fine, the farmer 
committed no crime. The reason: a loop- 
hole in the state Endangered Species Act says 
that one can kill an endangered creature in 
the defense of property. 

May Day! May Day! 

The story begins in the Yukon. 

No, actually, the story begins in the 
northeastern United States in the first three 
centuries after* European settlement. Al- 
though Lynx were never common here, they 
were native to the Northeast, as well as to 
Canada. Farley Mowat speculates in The Sea 
of Slaughter that they once ranged as far 
south as the Chesapeake region. 

Lynx are shy, sensitive, mid-sized cats, 
similar to their more common, more aggres- 
sive cousin, the Bobcat ( Felis rufus). Lynx 
have large pale cheek ruffs, long black ear 
tufts, and a short tail tipped with black. The 
Bobcat has shorter legs, smaller ear tufts and 
a less bushy tail tipped with black above but 
not below. 

Lynx require deep coniferous forest. 
Human activities, especially roads and de- 
forestation, spell death to the Lynx. 

During the 17th, 18th, and 19th centu- 
ries deforestation, trapping and predator 
control virtually eliminated the Lynx from 
the Northeast. Relic populations hung on, 
but, by the time the state of NH outlawed 
Lynx trapping in 1971, the Lynx population 
may have sunk below the minimum level 
needed to sustain a viable genetic strain. 

Today, biologists in Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine are uncertain 
whether the Lynx is locally extinct or is 
extant but perilously close to extirpation. In 
New York, it was determined that the Lynx 
was indeed extinct, so New York state and 
university wildlife workers began a Lynx 
reintroduction program for the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Two years ago they trapped 17 Lynx in 
the Yukon to be held in captivity in Upstate 
NY in preparation for release. Beginning in 
January 1989, the Lynx were equipped with 
radio collars and antennae, so that their 
whereabouts could be monitored, and then 
were released. 

One 27 pound male, who had been 
named Shawn, was released on February 12. 
In mid-March researchers realized that 
Shawn had crossed the frozen Lake Cham- 
plain and was in Vermont. On April 10 two 
motorists on Interstate 93 just north of Fran- 
conia Notch saw Shawn emerge from a 
nearby stream soaking wet and cross the 
highway. 

The motorists notified NH Fish and 
Game (NH F&G) of the sighting. Efforts by 
NH F&G and the White Mountain National 
Forest (WMNF) to locate Shawn failed. On 
May Day, a chicken farmer in Mont Vernon, 
NH, investigated a commotion in his hen 
house and found an emaciated Lynx seeking 
a meal. 

He shot the cat. He claimed he had no 
choice, but this is false. He could have called 
NH F&G. He would have been an environ- 
mental hero. It would have been easy to 
raise money to more than compensate him 
for his losses. 

Though the Lynx is listed as endan- 
gered in NH, it is not on the federal Endan- 
gered species list because populations still 
survive in the Northern Rockies and Alaska. 
The NH statute says that it is a misdemeanor 
to "take" (kill) an endangered species. 
Nonetheless, because he was defending 
property, the farmer was entitled to kill 
Shawn. The NH Endangered Species Act has 
no teeth. 

May Day! May Day! 

The extermination of the Lynx from 
the Northeast happened casually, inadver- 
tently. Although a hungry Lynx may occa- 
sionally raid a hen house, Lynx were never 
perceived as great dangers to human com- 
munities and agriculture the way Gray 
Wolves, Wolverines and Cougars were. 
Lynx fur was sought, but, due to scarcity and 
fashion styles, it was not one of the most 


desired pelts until the 1970s, when the price 
soared. By then, viable populations only 
remained far to the north. Lynx gradually 
disappeared because they needed wild habi- 
tat, and European settlers believed in what 
Cotton Mather described as their God-sent 
mission to "redeem the howling wilder- 
ness.” 

Efforts to poison predators such as 
wolves and Wolverines often killed Lynx, 
who also enjoy eating deer, Moose and 
Caribou carcasses. Permitting the trapping 
season to continue long after the Lynx 
population had crashed was probably the 
coup de grace. 

Even after the end of Lynx trapping, the 
population failed to recover in NH. John 
Lanier, the biologist of the WMNF, says that 
Lynx are extremely "people shy," and the 
increase in backcountry recreation in winter 
(snowshoeing, cross country skiing, and 
snowmobiling) in recent years has hindered 
their quest for solitude. 

Along with the Lynx, Caribou, Wolver- 
ine, Gray Wolf, Cougar, Pine Martin, Moose, 
White-tailed Deer, Beaver, and Fisher all 
disappeared as our forests disappeared. In 
the early 19th century, less than 15% of NH 
was forested. Today the figure is close to 
80%. 

The regeneration of forests in the past 
150 years, and the return of species like 
Beaver, deer, Moose and Fisher, bears wit- 
ness to the remarkable restorative powers of 
Earth. If we leave the land alone — Lynx will 
return. 

But, it is not enough that 80% of NH is 
forested. What matters is the health of those 
forests. Lynx, like many endangered wilder- 
ness denizens, need old growth forests. The 
forests of NH today are early to mid-succes- 
sional forests. No old growth remains, and 
there are no designated Wilderness Areas 
large enough and varied enough to support 
viable populations of Lynx, Cougar or wolf. 
There will be no healthy forests in the North- 
east until there are vast tracts of wilderness 
providing adequate habitat for all native 
species. 

# * * 

We will never know why Shawn wan- 


by Larry J. Barnes 

As an American biologist strolling 
through the tourist areas of Kathmandu, 
Nepal, I was greeted with many intriguing 
sights, but none so puzzling as the abun- 
dance of fur coats made from endangered 
species. It seemed that nearly every one of 
the ubiquitous fur-selling shops carried gar- 
ments made of spotted cats and/or wolves. 
When I inquired about the furs hanging in 
the shops, eager salesmen told me what they 
thought I wanted to hear: "jungle cat," 
"ocelot," "leopard." The shop keepers obvi- 
ously were not worried about having their 
furs confiscated. Compelled by the knowl- 
edge that this fur trade was contributing to 
the endangerment of wild felids and wolves, 
I initiated a brief study of the overt fur trade 
in Kathmandu. 

Leopard-cat ( Felis bengalensis ) furs, 
which the merchants insist are "ocelots," are 
in almost every shop, each full length coat 
representing between 30 and 40 of these 
diminutive animals. Skins of the Holarctic's 
premier wild canid, the wolf ( Cams lupus), 
are also in almost every shop. Look a little 
harder and you'll find Common Leopard 
( Panthera pardus), prince of the Old World 
predators. Do a thorough survey of Kath- 
mandu's approximately 50 fur shops, as I did 
last winter, and you'll find the remains of a 
few Clouded Leopards ( Neofelis nebulosa ); 
mysterious, nocturnal, and arboreal hunters 
whose greatly enlarged canines make them 
comparable to saber-toothed cats of the 
Pleistocene. Finally, the pelage of the Asian 
cat made famous by Peter Matthiesson: for 
$3000 you can buy a Snow Leopard (Pan th- 
em uncia) coat. At four animals per coat, 
that’s only $750 per cat. 

The sale of these species is blatantly 
illegal in Nepal. Nepal became a member of 
the Convention on the International Trade 
in Endangered Species of Wild Flora and 
Fauna (CITES) in 1975 and in doing so 
agreed to prohibit the sale of CITES Appen- 
dix 1 species, which include Leopard-cat, 
Common Leopard, Clouded Leopard, Snow 
Leopard, and wolf. Furthermore, Nepal has 
its own Parks and Wildlife Conservation Act 
of 1973, which gives complete protection to 
all of the above except Common Leopard, 
for which some legal hunting is permitted. 

Yet the merchants fearlessly displayed 
coats in their shops, located almost next 
door to the King's Palace. They knew the 


dered from the wilder regions of northern 
NY, Vermont and NH into overpopulated 
southern NH; but certain things are clear. A 
native of the Yukon ecosystems was trans- 
planted to an unfamiliar, more disrupted, 
environment. Disruption of natural 
rhythms and cycles inevitably provokes 
unforeseen consequences. Perhaps he was 
searching for the Yukon. Perhaps he sought 
a mate. Probably he wandered because he 
was having trouble finding adequate nutri- 
tion. 

Does Shawn's fate mean that Lynx (or 
Cougar or wolf or Wolverine) reintroduc- 
tion is inappropriate? Not necessarily. Even 
if the NY effort fails, the intent was admi- 
rable. Yet, it is well-known that such reloca- 
tions have a high risk of failure, and thus 
should be approached with the utmost cau- 
tion. Some of the problems associated with 
this process are not readily overcome: Ade- 
quate habitat may not yet be available and 
animals which evolved in one ecosystem are 
not genetically matched to another. Ethical 
questions also arise: Is it appropriate to 
remove an animal from its native habitat? 
Can the expense be justified when risk of 
failure is so great? 

In light of these questions, a growing 
number of environmentalists prefer a differ- 
ent approach: Restore the habitat of the 
extirpated species, and connect this restored 
wild habitat to the nearest surviving popula- 
tions of the target species by means of wide, 
wild corridors. Once the habitat is restored 
and protected from further developments, 
then the target species has an opportunity to 
recolonize the region. In this way, the ques- 
tions above become moot. The recoloniza- 
tion will be a much more natural, albeit 
slower, process. Mother Earth is a far better 
restorationist than any human could ever 
hope to be. 

Both geography and genetics point to 
eastern Canada as a likely source of Lynx to 
recolonize the northeastern US. First, 
though, it is necessary to create vast, unbro- 
ken tracts of wilderness in the northeastern 
states connected to Canadian Lynx habitat. 

The opportunity for the creation of 
large wild preserves in NY, Vermont, NH, 


coats were illegal and cheerfully explained 
how they'd help us smuggle a coat through 
customs. We could use a Snow Leopard coat 
as stuffing for an ornate pillow. Another 
method was to sew a falsified document in 
the coat, making it appear old to get it 
through customs in a "grandfather clause" 
of CITES. Accommodating fellows, they 
even offered to sew a fake fur over the real 
thing and make it appear to be a bulky 
artificial-fur coat. 

More than 90 percent of the fur-selling 
shops in Kathmandu sold fur coats made 
from CITES Appendix 1 species. The furs 
present when I was there represented well 
over 1000 animals killed to make ornamen- 
tal coats to sell to tourists. Nepal is an 
extremely poor nation and, if one were 
desperate for justification, it could be argued 



An American traveller models a coat made 
from skins of the rare Clouded Leopard. 


and Maine has never been greater. Recent 
and anticipated land sales involving mil- 
lions of acres currently owned by paper 
companies afford an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for our society to begin to undo the 
wrongs we have committed against native 
ecosystems for four centuries. 

Currently, the Northern Forest Lands 
Study (NFLS, POB520, Rutland, VT 05701) is 
pondering our options in the 30 million or 
so acres of forests in northern New England 
and New York. Unfortunately, the NFLS has 
so far concentrated its efforts on keeping the 
timber industry in the region. Industry 
interests, not biological imperatives, are 
receiving priority. If this trend continues, 
our opportunity to address the health needs 
of this region will have been squandered. 

In 1988 Diamond Occidentale sold one 
million acres in the four state area. As other 
large corporate holdings come on the mar- 
ket in the coming years, the federal govern- 
ment should purchase them and manage 
them for the overall health of the land. 

Lands that are mismanaged should be 
confiscated immediately. The US govern- 
ment could purchase 10 million acres at 
twice the early 1988 price per acre of timber- 
land for $3 billion — 1% of this year's Pen- 
tagon budget. 

★ ★ * 

Land purchase is a long-term project. 
In the meantime, we should take steps to 
assure that Shawn’s fate is not repeated. 

First, we must close the loophole in the 
NH Endangered Species Act. Killing endan- 
gered species must be punished, period. 
Property lost to predators can be compen- 
sated for. Life must take precedence over 
property. 

Second, we need to secure Endangered 
status for the Lynx east of the Mississippi 
River. The federal Endangered Species Act 
mandates that the habitat needs of federally 
Endangered species be met. For the Lynx in 
NH, this means that large areas of the 
WMNF, including Zealand, Willey Field, 
Avalon and other sections, must be man- 
aged for Lynx. Logging, road-building, and, 
in some places, backcountry recreation must 
continued on page 27 


that the people need the income. The trade 
center, however, is in Kashmir in northern 
India where the furs are tanned and sewn. 
From there they are smuggled into Nepal 
where they are sold by Kashmiri merchants 
who are, by Nepali standards, fabulously 
wealthy. When furs are purchased, large 
bills are exchanged. Much of the money 
remains with the merchant and the rest of it 
goes back to the poachers, craftsmen, and 
middlemen in Kashmir. 

The trade goes beyond the five CITES 
protected species. One can also find Desert 
Cat, Fishing Cat, and Jungle Cat, all of which 
are protected by India's Wildlife Protection 
Act of 1972. This Act gives complete protec- 
tion to all of India's 15 cat species, on paper. 
There were also coats made from mink, ot- 
ter, marten, civet species, domestic goat, 
fox, and others I could not identify. As far as 
1 know, the sale of these species was legal. 

While in Nepal I presented these data, 
along with photographs, to the director of 
the Department of Parks and Wildlife Con- 
servation. My naive hopes for a Rambo-style 
raid of the fur shops the following day were 
not met. The director told me he could do 
nothing about it until Nepal was pressured 
from the "outside." I also talked with the 
director of the most influential non-govern- 
mental environmental organization in 
Nepal, the King Mahendra Trust for Nature 
Conservation. Although sincerely inter- 
ested, he too passed the buck by saying that 
the Department of Parks and Wildlife Con- 
servation was responsible. Both men are 
operating with small budgets under an ex- 
ceptionally inefficient and corrupt monar- 
chy. 

Both individuals might be induced to 
try to stop the trade by receiving respectful 
letters from you requesting action. If the 
Department couldn't crack down on the 
trade through direct enforcement, perhaps 
the Trust could initiate a boycott of shops. 
In the meantime, if you go to Nepal, bring a 
can of red spray paint. Walk around the 
tourist areas of Kathmandu and do what I 
only dreamt of doing. 

Mr. B. N. Upreti, Director, Dept, of Parks and 
Wildlife Conservation, PO Box 860, Kath- 
mandu, NEPAL 

Dr. Himanta Mishra, King Mahendra Trust 
for Nature Conservation, PO Box 3712, 
Kathmandu, NEPAL. 


Rare Cats and the Fur Trade in Nepal 
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A Plague on Alaska Aquaculture 


by Dave McCargo 

Remember the last time you were at the 
21 Club in New York and you thought the 
fresh Spey salmon had about as much flavor 
as a crayon? Or how about the oysters you 
had in Vancouver that tasted like something 
one does everyday but made you do it a lot 
more often? If you thought it was your 
imagination or just the luck of the draw, 
ponder this — there is a good chance that 
the "seafood" you're getting these days is 
about as natural as Wonder Bread. 

Aquaculture is becoming more impor- 
tant worldwide due to a variety of factors. At 
the outset, fisheries are succumbing to over- 
fishing, pollution, dam building, and wet- 
lands destruction, while demand is rising. 
Aquaculture, in theory at least, is more reli- 
able to the extent that the operator can 
create an artificial environment and avoid 
the vagaries of natural processes. It also 
appears to be an easy business to enter. For 
example, a fish farmer does not have to buy 
someone else's limited entry permit to get. 
started or even have to know much about 
fishing. On the other hand, it is deceptively 
technical, equally capital intensive, and 
biologically riskier over the long-run. 

Aquaculture, and more specifically 
mariculture, is spreading up the coast of the 
Pacific Northwest and raising its ugly head 
in Alaska. The potential for mariculture in 
Alaska is enormous for basically the same 
reason it is also a threat — there is still 
wilderness where the water is clean, much of 
the land is unspoken for, and there are not 
many people looking over one's shoulder. 
The stakes are enormous. Almost all the de 
facto coastal wilderness remaining in the 
United States is in Alaska as well as 43% of 
the world salmon runs and 90% of the wild 
salmon left in the US. 

If one excludes hatcheries, Alaska aq- 
uaculture has been largely confined to 
small-scale oyster farming, which suffers 
from high operating costs and lack of ven- 
ture capital, infrastructure, and experience. 
Oyster farming in Alaska, over the short run 
anyway, appears economically impractical. 
The Alaska Oyster Grower's Manual estimates 
that a 300,000 spat operation would require 
an initial cash flow of at least $200,000 and 
would not show a profit until the ninth year 
of operation. Nonetheless, oyster farming 
appeals to those who like to get away from it 
all and who don’t care about or are not 
cognizant of the economics. Oyster farms 


In his book, The Immense Journey, Loren 
Eiseley wrote, "If there is magic on this 
planet, it is contained in water." Prince 
William Sound contained this magic. The 
pristine water of the Sound was the wand of 
life — a Sea Otter floating peacefully on its 
back, two Bald Eagles mating in a falling 
pinwheel from the sky. This was the magic. 
On Good Friday, March 24, 1989, the wand 
was broken. 

My most vivid impression of the Sound 
was conjured back to my mind's eye upon 
hearing of the Sound's damnation. I 
searched amidst my old kayak and canoe 
logs for the passage, my paean to Prince 
William Sound. The passage described 
when, paddling across one of the Sound's 
multitudinous bays, I found the magic. 

June 20, 1987: "The far end of the bay 
is like another world, a geographical anach- 
ronism, a glimpse at a frigid past and per- 
haps future. Incredible dynamism in the 
bay. The glaciers were constantly calving; 
we heard them night and day. A great noise 
like thunder would reverberate across the 
bay. The rains pounded us steadily. Bergs 
littered the sea. 

"Rafts of sea often cavorted in their 
appealing ways. Harbor seals flopped up like 
corks to inspect us. Seabirds cackled. The 
water was greenish blue to gray, and ice cold. 
Everywhere the sounds of falling cascading, 
rushing, tumbling water. From all the cliff 
faces at the head of the bay hundreds of 
waterfalls fell from the heights to the sea. 

"It was a grand celebration of the mir- 
acle of water. Our kayaks floated upon 
seawater, freshwater fell from the heavens as 
rain, rainwater and glacial melt melded into 
cascades that joined in voice with hundreds 
of other falling streams. Water in its most 
brutal, elemental force — ice — floated 
slowly above us, in the geological flow rate 
of glaciers. Great ribbons of ice sculpted bare 
rock in the heights above us; warmer rain- 
water helped chisel ice from ice. The prime- 
val sounds of great ice blocks falling into the 
sea echoed across the bay. 

"Rain, seawater, freshwater streams, ice 
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are intruding into coastal wilderness areas, 
and oyster rafts and squatters are becoming 
common along parts of the Alaska coast. 

Economic sense has never prevailed in 
Alaska. Oyster farming will likely go the way 
of most frontier schemes but not before 
leaving the usual scars and unpaid bills. 

The real long-term threat is finfish 
farming because the state has experience in 
fisheries enhancement, much of the infra- 
structure is in place, and promoters can 
point to places like British Columbia and 
Norway where salmon farming has become 
big business. The boomers, as usual, ignore 
the associated problems. 

Among mariculture's biological dan- 
gers is the decomposition of food and fecal 
wastes where water circulation is poor. 
When this material settles to the bottom it 
can produce carbon dioxide, ammonia, 
phosphates, sulfates, and organic acids 
when sufficient oxygen is present, or meth- 
ane and hydrogen sulfide gas when it isn't. 
Alaska strains of the toxic dinoflagellates 
that cause paralytic shellfish poisoning 
(PSP) appear to be more virulent than strains 
in southern states, and PSP seems to be 
spreading. One outbreak could wipe out 
oysters over a large area. 

Disease is a constant threat to fish, and 
it can be exacerbated by bad food and water 
conditions; stress caused by disturbances, 
overcrowding, and lighting; and poor ge- 
netic health of the stock. The Norwegians, 
according to the United Fishermen of 
Alaska, have lost tons of salmon to furuncu- 
losis and last year many infected fish es- 
caped into the wild. A parasite called Gyro- 
dactylus salaris spread to the wild from eggs 
brought from Sweden and has eliminated 
wild salmon in thirty Norwegian rivers. 
Regulations had prohibited the importation 
of eggs, but, as usual, they were changed 
under pressure. 

The Alaska Mariculture Association 
asserts that the disease was spread by un- 
authorized river stocking. The AMA, how- 
ever, neglects that disease can spread from 
domestic stocks to wild stocks and that es- 
cape is inevitable. For example, 10-57% of 
the salmon in Norwegian rivers are escaped 
pen-reared salmon. The counter-argument 
is that this is immaterial because Norway 
destroyed its salmon runs long ago. Mean- 
while, in British Columbia last year, 300,000 
salmon escaped when a winter storm blew 
the pens up to four miles away. 

Perhaps the most serious concern is the 


and fog. Water's softest, most ethereal 
dimension floated softly above all else, 
muting sharp outlines, melding water, water 
everywhere, into amorphous shapes. De- 
lineation of the various states of matter of 
water were nigh impossible to discern." 

It's difficult to reconcile these precious 
recollections of the Sound's vibrant waters 
with the television images of thick oily 
sludge, dead and dying Sea Otters and black- 
ened bird carcasses. I have not yet been able 
to accept the reality of the present over the 
beauty of the past. But, like the black ooze 
percolating down through the beach gravel 
and poisoning the rich microbiota of the 
sands, the enormity and finality of the 
Sound's pollution seeps into my conscious- 
ness. 

When I first read of the oil spill, the fact 
that ten million gallons had fouled the 
Sound's sparkling waters meant little to me. 
I could not grasp the quantity “ten million 
gallons." The number meant no more to me 
than "a lot" or "ten zillion." But my mind 
has begun to comprehend the utter enor- 
mity of ten million gallons. Ten million 
gallons means hundreds of miles of oiled 
shoreline within Prince William Sound. Ten 
million gallons means poisoned beaches not 
only in the Sound but along the shores of the 
Kenai Fiords National Park, Katmai National 
Park, Resurrection Bay, Chiswell Islands, 
Kodiak Island and many places that don't 
even have names. 

Ten million gallons of black gold has 
become ten million gallons of black death. 
As I write, millions of ducks, geese, shore- 
birds, songbirds and raptors are winging 
their way north along the Pacific Flyway. 
Those navigating toward Prince William 
Sound are in mortal peril. The whales, too, 
are swimming north. How will the oil affect 
them? The Sea Otters are already dead or 
dying. Overwintering ducks, loons, murres 
and other seabirds have died. Bald Eagles, 
our nation’s avian symbol, are dying from 
eating the bounty of oil dead. Fish die, 
phytoplankton die, krill die. 

Is there a lesson to be learned from 


genetic pollution of wild stocks. No one 
knows how fisheries will be impacted over 
the long run. Fish farms generate large 
quantities of waste; one fish farm can pro- 
duce as much as a small town. Besides feed, 
fish farmers use antibiotics (Norwegian fish 
farmers use 40 tons a year), herbicides, insec- 
ticides, and antifoulants which either accu- 
mulate and reach dangerous proportions 
(leading to plankton blooms) or are flushed 
out into the currents with unknown effects. 

The impacts on wildlife can only be 
imagined. Fish and shellfish farms will at- 
tract predators such as otters, seals, sea lions, 
and bears, which will be killed. Hunting and 
trapping go part and parcel with almost any 
development in Alaska. Game animals and 
furbearers are generally eradicated from 
surrounding areas. In Southeast Alaska, 
logging has already resulted in widespread 
habitat destruction, shooting of bears and 
eagles at garbage dumps, and the disappear- 
ance in places of entire populations of terres- 
trial furbearers like wolves and otters. En- 
forcement of animal protection regulations 
is almost non-existent. 

As in Norway, fish farming in British 
Columbia has gone awry. Operational fish 
farms in BC numbered 10 in 1984, 173 in 
1988, and 200 more have been approved. 
Wildlife is disappearing where fish farms are 
located, fish farm-generated garbage is be- 
fouling once-pristine beaches, coves stink, 
and nobody knows how to dispose of the 
tons of rotting wastes. Needless to say, there 
are the usual subsidies, and fish farmers are 
trumpeting what they have done for the 
economy. In truth, most of the 700 jobs 
they have created are low-paying, and the 
industry has a high incidence of failure. 

Fish and shellfish farming has become 
like raising wheat: Though monocultures 
may be enormously productive in the short 
run, the environmental consequences his- 
torically have been disastrous. 

Commercial fishermen further argue 
that finfish farming becomes oligopolistic 
with a few big companies dominating the 
field. They point out that the Norwegians 
control finfish farming in Canada and that a 
Norwegian firm. Global Aqua Corporation, 
has recently bought out the oldest and larg- 
est salmon farm in Washington state. Be- 
sides having the technological edge, Norwe- 
gian firms are being forced to look abroad as 
their mistakes catch up with them at home. 

A big problem is that the statehood acts 
and the Submerged Lands Act gave control 


watching an otter futilely lick his oil-soaked 
fur? Yes. The lesson is almost elegant in its 
simplicity. It is this: the phrase bandied 
about so blithely by politicians from the 
president on down — "environmentally 
sound development" — is the ultimate 
oxymoron. We can develop Bristol Bay, but 
we will pay the price of one day destroying 
the world's greatest salmon fishery. We can 
develop within Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge, but we will one day despair at the 
despoliation of this splendid wilderness. 

On day 14 post oil spill, 1 attended a 
performance of the Anchorage Symphony 
Orchestra. The director of the Performing 
Arts Center addressed the audience prior to 
the performance. He told us how apprecia- 
tive we should be of one of the oil compa- 
nies, for they "made this all possible." But 
for the oil company, he explained, we would 
not have the Center, the orchestra, the guest 
performer. Wewouldbebereftofmusic. His 
supplication to the oil industry struck me as 
groveling. I doubted that this director knew 
the Sound. He had never heard the wild 
symphony, had never experienced the 
magic. While I loved the performance of 
Mahler that night, I would have gladly 
traded it all — the orchestra, the center, the 
guest performer, the director — for the pu- 
rity the Sound had lost. 

Later, during the intermission, I espied 
one of the oil officials who keeps reappear- 
ing on TV to reassure us of their determina- 
tion to clean up the spill. The official was 
impeccably dressed and smiling. I scanned 
his fingernails. There was no oil caked 
underneath the manicured nails. Perhaps 
tomorrow he would begin cleaning the 
beaches, wiping the oil off each individual 
rock with a rag. 

The pristine water of the Sound was the 
wand of life. I have felt it, this touch of 
enchantment, in my brain, in my heart, in 
my soul. The barbarians in three-piece suits 
have broken the wand. There is a vacant 
dryness, a soulful thirst, inside of me that all 
the oil-damned water in the Sound cannot 
quench. The magic is — "poof!" — gone. 

— Larry Williams 


of submerged lands to the states out to the 
three mile limit. It doesn't matter if an 
activity is in a National Park, National Wild- 
life Refuge, or Wilderness Area so long as the 
uplands are not directly impacted. Section 
1325(b) of the Alaska National Interests 
Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA) specifi- 
cally authorizes fish hatcheries within 
Alaska National Forest Wilderness Areas 
subject to the standard "reasonable regula- 
tions" loophole. 

In Alaska, the permitting process in- 
volves many agencies. An applicant must 
obtain a land use permit from the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources to operate on 
state tidelands; this may be followed by a 
state lease if the project is deemed commer- 
cially viable. Other permits that may be 
required are an Alaska Department of Wild- 
life Conservation Title 16 permit for work in 
fish streams, Alaska Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation (DEC) permits for 
wastewater and solid waste disposal, Alaska 
Department of Natural Resources (DNR) 
Water Rights and Material Removal permits, 
US Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
National Pollutant Discharge permit 
(NPDES), and special-use permits from fed- 
eral agencies like the US Forest Service for 
on-shore facilities in national conservation 
units. Commercial permits may include 
Alaska Fish Farm and Business Licenses, and 
Fish Transport, Scientific & Educational 
Collection, Seafood Processors and Shellfish 
Growers Permits, and Mariculture Waters 
Certifications. 

The NEPA process would also come 
into play if the potential impacts were 
judged significant enough. Though all this 
sounds intimidating, it hasn't stopped any- 
thing yet. Small operators often simply 
ignore the process, state agencies are in- 
clined to pay only lip service, and federal 
agencies sometimes look the other way. The 
permitting process has been simplified inso- 
far as the Alaska Division of Governmental 
Coordination (DGC) serves as a clearing- 
house for state agencies and is supposed to 
complete the project review within 50 days. 
A project may be expedited if the permits are 
categorically approved, and public's ability 
to comment is limited. 

Most of the opposition to mariculture, 
or more specifically to pen-farming salmon 
in saltwater, has come from commercial 
fishermen who claim that it is biologically 
dangerous. This is like the pot calling the 
kettle black, for commercial fishermen de- 
pend increasingly upon hatcheries which 
themselves are time bombs. There already 
have been close calls in Alaska. For example, 
in 1985, the Eklutna Lake Hatchery near 
Anchorage had to destroy two million 
salmon fry infected with Infectious Hemato- 
poietic Necropsies (IHN). Ip 1986, six mil- 
lion IHN infected fish, destined for Hidden 
Lake on the Kenai Peninsula and Eshamy 
Lagoon in Prince William Sound, were de- 
stroyed at the Trail Lake Hatchery; and in 
1987, 300,000 bacteria-infected King 
Salmon were destroyed at the Crystal Lake 
Hatchery near Petersburg. With so many 
outbreaks one has to wonder about the ones 
that got away. Fisheries enhancement is 
difficult to debate because most of the tech- 
nology is comparatively new, the biological 
arguments are largely statistical, and it’s 
almost impossible to assess insidious im- 
pacts such as long-term genetic alterations. 

At this point it is wise to digress for a 
moment and define the terms: Mariculture 
is the saltwater farming of organisms to 
maturation. Whereas fish farms raise 
salmon through their entire life cycle, 
hatcheries raise salmon to the smolt stage 
and release them into the wild to be recov- 
ered when they return to where they were 
spawned. Fishermen euphemistically call 
this "ocean ranching." In Alaska, there is 
another supposed distinction — hatcheries 
themselves cannot be operated for profit, 
but that is their indirect function. To talk 
about fish farming is to talk about "ocean 
ranching" because they share many of the 
same problems. 

"Ocean ranching" has become big 
business in Alaska, generating over $80 
million in income to local fishermen. The 
state has spent $85 million to construct 20 
state-owned hatcheries, and loaned $54 
million to four regional and nine other non- 
profit aquaculture corporations. The loans 
are repaid by way of a self-imposed tax on 
the value of all fish sold. Many state-owned 
hatcheries are being turned over to private 
corporations. This raises other questions. 
For example, who owns the fish and can 
private operators be trusted to manage a 
vulnerable public resource? 

The recent tanker boo-boo in Prince 
William Sound highlights the dependency 
of fishermen on hatcheries. There are five 
hatcheries in Prince William Sound,located 
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at Cannery Creek in Unakwik Inlet, Port San 
Juan on Evans Island, Esther Island, Port 
Nellie Juan, and Main Bay. All except the 
last are privately owned; two are former state 
hatcheries. It is estimated that these hatch- 
eries contributed about a fifth of the fisher- 
ies income in Prince William Sound and 
90% of the pink salmon catch in 1987. 

These were the first sights to be pro- 
tected following the oil spill, which implies 
that economic considerations still outweigh 
biological considerations when it comes 
time to fish or cut bait. Environmentalists 
might have argued it was more important to 
protect otter pupping and sea lion haulout 
areas, tidal flats, bird rookeries, and natural 
salmon runs. The uproar from fishermen is 
dying down as Exxon begins to hand out 
money, and some say Exxon and Alyeska 
should build more hatcheries. 

Vestige wilderness areas like Prince 
William Sound are being manipulated, and 
it matters little whether the culprits are 
would-be finfish farmers or commercial 
fishermen who want to build hatcheries. 
What commercial fishermen really fear is 
competition. They should be scrutinized, 
too.' We should back up and debate the basic 
issue of whether or not fisheries manipula- 
tion should be allowed at all. 

The Alaska legislature passed a bill last 
year authorizing aquatic plant and shellfish 
farming; however, it prohibited finfish 
farming pending an investigation by the 
Alaska Finfish Farming Task Force, which it 
has failed to fund. The battle, however, has 
only been postponed. DNR, meanwhile, is 
promulgating aquatic plant and shellfish 
farming regulations. 

Environmentalists have given atten- 
tion to fisheries enhancement and maricul- 
ture only on a piecemeal basis, such as chal- 
lenging the Division of Parks decision to 
allow oyster farming in Kachemak Bay State 
Park (15 oyster farm permits have already 
been granted for nearby Jakalof Bay). Be- 
sides being overwhelmed by other issues, we 
have ignored fisheries enhancement be- 
cause commercial fishermen are traditional 
allies and few environmentalists regard 
their trade as a threat. 

The most realistic way to challenge 
aquaculture in Alaska is legal action; how- 
ever, it may have to wait until some of the 
cumulative impacts, such as on water qual- 
ity, are discernible. A situation that bears 
watching is developing in Washington 
where the Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund is 
challenging state fish farm regulations un- 
der the Clean Water Act. There, SCLDF is 
arguing that net pens are point sources of 
pollution and require permits, environ- 
mental reviews, and monitoring. 

Alaska State Senator Arliss Stur- 
gulewski, a proponent of mariculture, wrote 
in the Anchorage Daily News last year: 
"Aquatic farming should be approached in 
the same manner Alaska has approached 
other natural resource development.” 
Given the state's record on resource devel- 
opment, this is not a reassuring statement. 


by George Wuerthner 

One of the shortcomings of our present 
National Park, National Wildlife Refuge, 
and Wilderness systems is that they fail to 
protect ocean areas from commercial exploi- 
tation. By 'exploitation', I refer here not to 
oil wells or water pollution, but to the 
commercial exploitation of animals and 
plants commonly assumed to be "renewable 
natural resources” such as salmon, clams, 
lobster, and kelp. In much of the three- 
fourths of the planet covered by oceans, 
present levels of exploitation may be dis- 
rupting natural ecological processes and 
diminishing natural diversity and the ability 
of marine ecosystems to renew themselves. 

The Maine lobster fishing industry 
provides a good case in point: 

Lobsters were not always the desired 
fare they are today. They were once so 
abundant along the Maine coast that they 
could be picked from tidepools. Maine Black 
Bears were reported to capture them just as 
Grizzlies scoop salmon out of Alaskan rivers. 
Lobsters up to 4 feet in length and 50 pounds 
in weight were regularly caught and they 
were considered a "trash food" to be eaten 
only in times of scarcity. There is even an old 
Maine law stating that prisoners cannot be 
fed lobsters more than twice a week, for to do 
so was considered inhumane. However, in 
the mid-1800s, the image of lobsters as 
undesirable food changed and the commer- 
cial lobster industry was born. 

In the early years, simple technology 
limited the ability of fishermen to exploit 
these shellfish. Lobstermen rowed and 
sometimes sailed small wooden boats. They 
hauled up the traps by hand. Under such 
conditions, a fisherman could reasonably 
set no more than 100 traps. 

In the 1960s, however, lobster fishing 
technology became more sophisticated and 
expensive. Diesel engines allowed larger 
boats to work the sea, and hydraulic equip- 
ment enabled a man to load many more 
traps than he could have by hand. To make 
the large boats cost effective, the fishermen 
had to work more regularly, including in 
foggy weather. Radar, another expense, 
became a necessity for most boats. 

Since the expense of outfitting a mod- 
em boat was considerably more than that of 
operating the old skiff and wooden traps, 
fishermen borrowed heavily from banks, 
and much of their income went to interest 
and insurance payments. To pay off the 
loans, it became necessary to set more traps. 
This in turn increased gasoline expenses. By 
the mid-1980s many fishermen were setting 
600 or more traps. Yet, even as the number 
of traps escalated, the catch remained rela- 
tively stable, for the number of lobster 
caught per trap declined. 


Statistics compiled by the Department 
of Marine Resources show this trend. In 
1892, the 2600 people in the Maine lobster 
business set out 109,000 traps and landed 
17.6 million pounds of lobster. By 196S, the 
number of lobster fishermen had increased 
to 5800. Though they set out 789,000 traps, 
they took only 1 7 million pounds of lobster. 
By 1975, with the number of traps up to 
1,700,000, the catch had decreased to 15.4 
million pounds. By 1982, 8895 lobster fish- 
ermen were setting out over 2 million traps, 
almost 20 times the number reported in 
1892, yet the catch had edged upward only 
to 20.7 million pounds. 

The state of Maine has a minimum size 
limit on its lobster designed to protect breed- 
ing stock. However, studies have shown 
that the size limit may be ineffective since as 
many as 80% of the female lobster harvested 
have not reached breeding age. In recent 
years, fishermen have been removing nearly 
all lobster from the population as soon as 
they reach legal size, hence most of the 
reproduction may be from a small percent- 
age of the population. No one knows what 
impact in terms of genetic variability or 
ecosystem stability this reduction in overall 
breeding pairs may have. 

Furthermore, having a size limit has a 
biological cost; Despite the requirement to 
throw back small lobster, many young lob- 
ster are damaged or even eaten by larger 
lobster while caught in a trap. In addition, 
fishermen tend to be careless while remov- 
ing small lobsters from traps; and many 
lobsters that are returned to the ocean have 
lost legs, antennae and other body parts. 
Many die or grow very slowly because of 
their handicaps. 

Overexploitation of lobsters, of course, 
threatens the long-term health of the lobster 
industry, but it is the ecological conse- 
quences that should most concern us. Lob- 
sters prey upon sea urchins. Without lobster 
predation, the sea urchin population along 
the Maine coast has increased significantly. 
One result of the higher sea urchin popula- 
tion is a reduction in the kelp bed, as sea 
urchins browse kelp. With the diminish- 
ment of the kelp bed, there has been an 
exponential decline in many sea creatures 
that depend upon this oceanic forest. In 
short, the commercial exploitation of lob- 
ster triggers a chain reaction that may be 
affecting many other coastal lifeforms. 

I say "may" because we don't have any 
large marine preserves where commercial 
exploitation of sea life is prohibited and thus 
we really don't know what are the ecological 
consequences of lobster fishing or any other 
exploitation. Even the coastal waters sur- 
rounding Acadia National Park, several 
coastal Wildlife Refuges, and Nature Conser- 
vancy preserves are open to commercial 
lobster fishing. 


Though I have used lobsters to illustrate 
my point, the same principles apply to other 
marine organisms. For example, the com- 
mercial harvest of salmon in Alaska and 
elsewhere on the Pacific Rim could be influ- 
encing the biological productivity of thou- 
sands of miles of headwater feeder streams. 
Most of these small, cold streams are poor in 
nutrients. However, the adult salmon mi- 
grate back to these headwater streams to lay 
their eggs and then die. Their bodies, con- 
sisting primarily of nutrients obtained in the 
ocean, then decompose and release the 
nutrients in the feeder streams. Salmon are 
thus part of the process of nutrient trans- 
port. Their death after spawning enriches 
the headwater areas, which in turn provides 
for faster growth of animals including baby 
salmon. No one knows what long-term 
impact the commercial harvest of salmon is 
having on nutrient cycling in coastal rivers 
and streams, and few are even asking such 
questions. 

Conservationists should begin lobby- 
ing for the establishment of large marine 
preserves which are not only protected as 
much as possible from water pollution, 
mineral development and other non-sus- 
tainable activities, but from the commercial 
and perhaps even recreational harvest of 
what are commonly assumed to be "renew- 
able resources." These preserves should be 
designed to protect entire populations from 
exploitation. Accordingly, we need to map 
the pathways of migratory species, such as 
salmon, and protect them during all their 
movements. We also need to identify and 
protect periodic changes in currents, tem- 
perature, tides, salinity and other important 
ecological processes that may seem detri- 
mental but, like periodic forest fires or insect 
outbreaks, are in fact essential parts of the 
ecological scheme. 

Protecting individual species is ulti- 
mately doomed to fail. Only by protecting 
ecological processes and the ecosystems 
within which they operate will we preserve 
the ecological fabric of our planet. 

1 am not advocating the elimination of 
all commercial fishing. Even prior to mod- 
em technology, Indians netted salmon in 
our Western rivers, and caught lobster in 
Maine. Nonetheless, to understand how 
marine ecosystems function and to reach 
intelligent decisions about what limits are 
necessary to preserve the biological integrity 
of these watery realms, we must set aside 
large marine preserves where life can exist 
without undue human interference. 

George Wuerthner based this article on his 
studies in Maine's Acadia National Park for a 
book he is writing. The article was funded in 
part by the EF! Journal Research Fund. 
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If environmentalists are slow to recog- 
nize bureaucratic profiles in courage, the 
Alaska Legislature isn't. It just awarded 
Glenn Elison a Certificate of Achievement 
for his exemplary performance as former 
Manager of the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. The Certificate says in part: 

Glenn never failed to be entertaining and in- 
structive as he played ‘chief toiir guide' to con- 
gressional members, media groups and third 
party constituents visiting the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge. He has worked closely with the 
State of Alaska, Alaska Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion, the Prudhoe Bay producers, the Village of 
Kaktovik, and the North Slope Borough. We all 
very much appreciate his efforts. 

The members of the Sixteenth Alaska Legisla- 
ture thank Glenn Elison for his diligence and 
perseverance toward opening the ANWR which 
is so critical to the future of Alaska. 

G.E. will chiefly be remembered for his 
role in allowing the oilies to run roughshod 
over the coastal plain for two years with 
their cat trains, helping to write the so-called 
"1002 Report” which proposed oil drilling 
in the Coastal Plain, and recommending no 
Wilderness be added to the Arctic Refuge. 

The memorial was requested by Senator 
Drue Pierce, who, when not sliming for the 


petro pigs in the state legislature, escorts 
them around the North Slope during the 
summer. The State Senate carved out a nice 
little fiefdom for the Oil Witch called the 
Special Committee on Oil & Gas which she 
can use to bottle up any oil bill not to 
industry's liking. Unfortunately for the oil 
lobby, there was a boo-boo in Prince Wil- 
liam Sound and many of the oil companies' 
lackey's in the Legislature are running for 
cover. 

G.E. has been appointed U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service Associate Regional Director 
and has been transferred to Anchorage 
where he will be with his old hunting buddy 
Deputy Regional Director Dave Olsen. G.E. 
and D.O. were on a hunting trip in the Arctic 
Refuge two years ago when G.E. shot a radio- 
collared wolf. 

— Claude Funnstonn 

Anyone who has inside rumors, scuttle- 
butt, innuendo, or even facts about deserv- 
ing public figures and officials in the Great 
Land, no matter how personal, degrading, 
embarrassing, or taste- less are invited to 
share them with our readers by submitting 
them to TUSSOCK TALK, P.O. Box 100767, 
Anchorage, AK 99510. Confidentiality 
Guaranteed especially if you want to rat on 
your boss. 



THOUGHTS ON AN EVOLUTIONARY ETHIC 


by Jamie Sayen 

For our actions in defense of the envi- 
ronment to be appropriate, we must be clear 
about our goals and values. Is our goal to 
develop a closer relationship between an 
industrial society and nature? Or is environ- 
mental work a desperate struggle for sur- 
vival? 

These are the thoughts of one who 
believes that industrial society is incompat- 
ible with biodiversity and our own survival. 

HOMO SAPIENS AND EVOLUTION 

Homo sapiens is one of 10-100 million 
species inhabiting Earth. We are a product 
of 4 billion years of evolving life. Like every 
species that has ever lived, we are descen- 
dants of the accident of DNA formation. 

Evolution did not stop once it had 
created Homo sapiens. As a prominent con- 
servation biologist recently declared, how- 
ever, the evolution of large vertebrates may 
oe at an end due to human overpopulation, 
industrial pollution, and habitat destruc- 
tion — ■ hundreds of millions of years of 
vertebrate evolution stopped; 

"Why is the capacity to evolve a neces- 
sary condition for survival?" Frankel and 
Soule (1981) ask. They answer, "Environ- 
mental change is an inescapable reality.' 
Accordingly, conservation programs must 
provide what Frankel (1974) calls an "evolu- 
tionary potential." 

Evolutionary adaptation requires ade- 
quate stores of genetic variation. One of the 
great threats faced by endangered systems is 
the reduction of genetic variation, which, in 
turn, reduces the fitness of species to adapt 
to changing environmental conditions. 
Loss of alleies that occur at low frequencies 
is acute in small populations. These rare 
aileles often become important for survival 
during epidemics and other threats. Their 
disappearance increases the likelihood of 
extinction. Once lost, genetic variation can 
only be restored by the exceedingly slow 
process of mutation. 

Frankel explains that "it is not only 
genetic variation between individuals but 
genetic differences between populations — 
the way in which a species' gene pool is 
apportioned and patterned among compo- 
nent populations — which affords the flexi- 
bility for evolutionary persistence." For 
conservation strategy, this means we need 
multiple and diverse sites to assure continu- 
ing evolution of gene pools in natural habi- 
tats 

Species rarity can be a product of rich 
diversity, as is found in the tropics [where, 
for example, so many tree species inhabit a 
given area that each species has relatively 


few individuals]; it can be a relic of a major 
climate change, such as one that triggers the 
retreat of an ice age; or it can be due to 
anthropogenic effects such as habitat de- 
struction and fragmentation. Naturally rare 
species may actually indicate an ecosystem's 
health and potential to respond to changing 
environmental conditions. Thomas Love- 
joy writes: "... all rare species in ecosystems 
are likely to be able to respond with popula- 
tion increases given the right changes in 
environmental conditions. Many of these 
rare species are likely to be part of local 
habitats at any given moment, because the 
ecological conditions under which they 
flourish have occurred sufficiently fre- 
quently or recently for them to be repre- 
sented. This means that the rare species in a 
sense reflect a variety of past conditions and 
confer some measure of ability for the eco- 
system to respond to changing conditions.' 
(in Wilson 88,. 

Rarity caused by humans, however, is 
cause for great concern. Habitat destruction 
and fragmentation, in addition to eliminat- 
ing genetic diversity within a species, fre- 
quently traps the survivors in "island" pre- 
serves. Rapidly changing climatic condi- 
tions and other human-caused stresses 
greatly increase the likelihood of extinction. 

The threats to small populations are 
well-known, out it should not be thought 
that large populations are a guarantee 
against extinction. Witness the fates of the 
Passenger Pigeon, Woods Buffalo and 
American Chestnut. Extinction is largely a 
function of population instability, rather 
than simply of low population per se. When 
a population grows exponentially, it is 
headed for an inevitable crash. This hap- 
pened to the rabbits in Australia, capelin in 
the North Atlantic, and Eskimo Curlew in 
the Americas. It is happening now to Homo 
sapiens. The issue, then, is qualitative rather 
than quantitative. The concept of mini- 
mum viable population is misleading. 

The future of speciation, especially in 
large vertebrates, is dim. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful that current or planned reserves are even 
large enough for the speciation of most 
small mammals. The cumulative effects of 
dams, monocultures, clearcuts, pollution, 
and other human disturbances lead Frankel 
and Soule to a grim conclusion: "There is 
simply no way that evolution in large plants 
and animals can keep up with the rate that 
man is modifying the planet." 

The plight of large predators such as the 
Gray Wolf, Wolverine, Cougar, and Lynx in 
the Appalachians demonstrates that exist- 
ing preserves are too small to support viable 
populations of all native species. The ab- 
sence of predation not only signals an un- 


healthy ecosystem, it also further distorts 
the process of evolution. Robinson Jeffers 
beautifully captured the sense of evolution's 
dance: 

What but the wolf’s tooth whittled so fine 
the fleet limbs of the antelope. 

As a predator places pressure on its prey 
population, the prey’s survival depends 
upon evolving qualities like alertness, agil- 
ity, stamina and intelligence. On islands 
lacking one or more predators, prey animals 
lose defensive structures and behaviors no 
longer needed to survive. In preserves lack- 
ing major predators (as most preserves do), 
evolution will be severely disrupted. 

The crisis goes beyond the disruption of 
speciation. We are causing an "extinction 
spasm" with rates of species extinction 
thousands of times greater than ever in the 
past. Biologist Paul Ehrlich predicts that 
within 100 years, the loss of biodiversity will 
rival the projected scenario for nuclear 
winter. This evolutionary catastrophe 
means not just the loss of genetic and species 
diversity, but the extinction of endangered, 
iragiie environments including tropical 
rainforests, coral reefs and tundras. 

Tne main causes of extinction are habi- 
tat destruction, fragmentation, and homog- 
enization (ioss of variegated microhabitats); 
edge effects (a byproduct of fragmentation); 
exotics, especially predators [e.g., rats and 
cats on islands]; overkill and poaching; pol- 
lutants, especially pesticides; and secondary 
effects of other extinctions and disruptions. 

DO PRESERVES PRESERVE DIVERSITY? 

The conservation of biodiversity demands 
that we deal with the whole Earth as one system. 
— Reed Noss 

"The purpose of a nature preserve," 
Frankel and Soule write, "is to maintain ... a 
highly complex set of ecological, genetic, 
behavioral, evolutionary and physical proc- 
esses and the coevoived, compatible popula- 
tions which participate in these processes.” 

Conservation biology and island bio- 
geography teach us that disastrous extinc- 
tion rates of species native to small preserves 
(islands in a sea of human-caused distur- 
bance) are inevitable. Human-caused ex- 
tinction of any species disrupts the commu- 
nity to which it belonged. The extinction of 
large carnivores leads to an increase in herbi- 
vore populations, which, in turn, leads to 
habitat destruction from overgrazing. The 
extinction of certain generalized key species 
like bees, butterflies, bats and birds can re- 
duce pollination and seed dispersal. 

These are a few of the known conse- 
quences of human-caused extinction. 
Given what Frankel and Soule call "our 
abysmal ignorance of biological processes in 
complex ecosystems," we should expect 
that the consequences are far more severe 
than we will ever know. Prudence, as well as 
ethics, dictates that we err on the side of 
caution and establish many large preserves. 

A healthy ecosystem is one in which all 
trophic levels, from primary producers to 
decomposers, fulfill their independent and 
interdependent roles. If all native species are 
present, then there will be great diversity of 
food webs and trophic relationships. 

One of the dangers of preserves, with 
their artificially-drawn boundaries, is that 
they give a false sense of the character and 
needs of a natural ecosystem. A preserve 
should not be treated as a static, picture 
postcard landscape. It is an evolving organ- 
ism whose evolutionary needs and destinies 
honor no boundaries. "Nothing in Nature is 
static," Noss writes. [That irritating static 
cling we experience in freshly washed cloth- 
ing is anthropogenic. — ed.j "Maintaining 
natural processes (e.g., disturbance, recov- 
ery, hydrology, evolution, mountain build- 
ing), then, must take precedence over main- 
taining any particular , pattern (e.g., a par- 
ticular species composition or vegetative 
structure.)" 

Interference with natural disturbance 
and recovery regimes led to the extinction of 
the Ivory-billed Woodpecker in the South- 
eastern US more than 30 years ago. The 
Ivory-bill depended on fire, disease, and 
predation thatleft many trees dead or dying. 
When natural disturbance regimes were 
suppressed, it perished. 

Human-caused disruptions cannot 
replace natural disturbance regimes. 
Clearcutting (the removal of more than 30% 
of the biomass of a given acre), for example, 
does not mitnic windthrow and fire. Among 
the many deleterious consequences of 
clearcutting is the loss of energy that was 
destined for the detritus-based food chain. 
Fungi and insects consume detritus. They 
are eaten by other insects, fish, birds, rep- 
tiles, and amphibians which are eaten by 
raptors and carnivores. Detritus restores 
nutrients to the soil, and the cycles repeat. 

Structure is critical. Snags, natural dis- 
turbance patches, and vertical (altitudinal) 
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and horizontal components of an ecosystem 
are essential on any preserve. Species that 
need many different habitats during differ- 
ent stages of their lives will perish in a 
homogeneous landscape (like an even-aged 
monoculture following a clearcut, or the 
rocks-and-ice terrain of many Wilderness 
Areas). 

Bioregional ecotones — border regions 
between two biotic provinces — deserve 
special attention. They are usually richer in 
Species than either province and are particu- 
larly fertile grounds for speciation. 

No preserve system will save all bio- 
diversity, and we kid ourselves if we persist 
in believing that we can have healthy eco- 
systems and industrial society. For instance., 
the migration of birds and fish is severely 
compromised by fragmentation of habitat 
along migratory routes Preserves, there- 
fore, must be viewed as crisis-response ref- 
uges of naturalness which are a necessary 
stop-gap measure until humans restor.. 
themseives tc natural succession for so ex- 
tics*' . 

It is bad ecology to presume that the 
creation of even large preserves will recon- 
cile industrial society and biodiversity in- 
definitely. It is worse to think the creation of 
preserves entitles us to exploit the rest of the 
planet. 

The only "preserve" that, ultimately, 
will preserve biodiversity, is Mother Earth. 
Anything less means evolutionary compro- 
mise. Consider mycrorrhizal fungi. It is 
clear, even at this early stage of research into 
these root-fungi, that they display a remark- 
able degree of site-specificity. Ted St. John, 
a leading researcher in the field, says that the 
genetic variability of mycorrhizae is 
"enormous," and that "species" designa- 
tions of mycorrhizae "are essentially mean- 
ingless." The implications of site specificity 
at all trophic levels are staggering. Every 
nook and cranny of Earth is unique! 

EVOLUTIONARY ETHIC 

The preservation of biodiversity is the 
most critical ethical issue our species has 
ever faced. If there is cause for hope in this 
dismal situation, it is because good ecology 
is good ethics and good ethics is good ecol- 
ogy. The preservation biodiversity is our 
only hope for long-term survival. 

Clearly, human-caused extinction of 
any species is unethical, but what of the 
technological fixes being touted by genetic 
engineers? Can genetic engineering miti- 
gate the damage? The answer is an emphatic 
"NO!" Daniel Janzen doesn't mince words: 
"The metazoans and microbes that human- 
ity is gearing up to produce are without 
doubt the largest threat of all to nature as we 
know it" (in Soule, 1986). But, even if 
genetic engineering could provide a "safe" 
path through the biodiversity crisis, would it 
be ethical to remake four billion years of 
genetic evolution to increase profits of 
multinational corporations? 

Both practical and ethical considera- 
tions dictate that the goal of environmental 
work be the preservation of optimal condi- 
tions for continuing evolution, genetic di- 
versity, and natural speciation and extinc- 
tion. Since existing preserves are too small 
to sustain the process of evolution, we must 
create more and bigger preserves and ex- 
pand those already existing. Preserve design 
must be based on evolutionary reality, not 
"political reality.” All the planet's remain- 
ing wildlands must be preserved now. 

An evolutionary ethic leads directly to 
restoration. We must begin to restore vast 
tracts of degraded habitat. To avert total 
environmental and spiritual collapse, we 
must make restoration the central activity 
and ethic of human culture. Ultimately, we 
must restore wildness to the landscape and 
to our culture. As Freeman House says, we 
must restore human culture to natural suc- 
cession. Aldo Leopold's "Land Ethic" gives 
us an appropriate maxim: “A thing is right 
when it tends to preserve the integrity, sta- 
bility, and beauty of the biotic community. 
It is wrong when it tends otherwise." 

For over 99% of our history, we have 
been a part of the wild. Only recently, due 
to our illusory success with agriculture and 
technology, have we forgotten our reliance 
upon the entire web of life. 

For there to be hope for our irrationally 
"rational" species, we must relearn how to 
live in harmony with natural succession and 
natural selection. We must adapt to a 
changing environment, or perish. The first 
test of our adaptability will be whether we 
can stop the industrial holocaust in time. 

Today we are destroyers. Tomorrow, if 
our actions are guided by an evolutionary 
ethic, we can again participate in the ongo- 
ing process of creation. 

Jamie Sayen, PAW coordinator, thanks Jeff 
Elliott and Freeman House for valuable com- 
ments. 
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A DIFFERENT FORM OF 

SLEAZE FROM THE SLICKROCK 


by the Moab Mutant 

The new Head of Joaquin has wedged 
itself into a jar of alcohol and won't come 
out. I think he's afraid of being paved. After 
repeated attempts to get the Head out by 
consuming alcohol from the jar, I achieved 
inspiration to write this sleaze myself. 

There is bad news and good news. The 
bad news is that exposure to radon gas 
causes lung cancer. The good news is that 
Cal Black, San Juan County Commissioner 
for 24 years, model for "Bishop Love" in The 
Monkey Wrench Gang, implacable foe of 
wilderness, and king of the sagebrush rebels, 
has incurable lung cancer after an exposure 
of over 1000 times the maximum lifetime 
dose by today's OSHA standards. He’s 
getting chemotherapy and is still well 
enough to lobby for goddessawful things. 

We've had a lot of good news lately in 
Southern Utah, stopping idiotic mining and 
timbering projects. Idiotic road-paving 
projects are the bad news. 

The commodity industries continue to 
decline in slickrock country, while recrea- 
tional visitation continues to increase. The 
Sagebrush Rebel politicos tout tourism as 
the only economic hope for the region even 
as they wail about the need for the smoke- 
stack industry to get S. Utah out of "tourism 
poverty." They have regrouped around the 
motto: "infrastructure for destination tour- 
ism!" Never mind that arts and crafts, 
wilderness areas, and hiking and biking 
trails near town are the most attractive infra- 
structure Moab can offer to both prospective 
tourists and new residents, according to a 
survey done in collaboration with the Moab 
Chamber of Commerce. The Sagebrush 
Rebels think "infrastructure’^ paved roads, 
thus revealing their mindless allegiance to 
the Cult of Asphalt. According to the Cult 
Theory of "economic development," if you 
engage in the ritual act of raping the earth 
with large yellow machines and putting’ 
asphalt in the wounds, vehicles full of tour- 
ists will swarm over the resulting road like 
flies over fresh shit. Cult members have 
utter faith that money will fall out of these 
vehicles into their waiting hands. The Cult 
of Asphalt is clearly a primitive religious 
belief system of the Cargo Cult type. 

Here's what the Cult of Asphalt is now 
doing: 

The Trough Springs loop road is pro- 
posed to be built up the route of a hiking trail 
in Trough Springs Canyon to Hatch Point. 
The local Bureau of Livestock and Mining 
(BLM) has asked for federal highway funds 
to build this road through the Hatch Wash 
Unit of the proposed Behind the Rocks 
Wilderness Area — part of the puny 5.1 
million acre Utah Wilderness Coalition 
(UWC) proposal which Representative 
Wayne Owens (D-Utah) has just introduced 
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be eliminated from potential Lynx habitat. 

Those who care more for the health of 
the forest than their own convenience 
understand that along with the "right" to 
enjoy access to our public lands comes the 
"responsibility" to protect the welfare of all 
native species and ecosystems. While it may 
be disappointing to have to give up a hike, 
responsible recreationists will be compen- 
sated by the knowledge that their sacrifice 
may lead to the restoration of native bio- 
diversity in our region. 

* * * 

The question of whether or not any 
Lynx (or Cougars) still survive in New 
Hampshire raises one final issue. Currently, 
government agencies consider a species, like 
the Lynx or Cougar, which may or may not 
survive in the state or region, extinct until 
proven extant. This is similar to the inverted 


in Congress as HR1500. BLM hasn't done 
any on-the-ground engineering, but proj- 
ects this 7.2 mile wonder to cost $4,311,000 
of your tax dollars. 

An EF! engineer who has evaluated the 
route wonders what chemicals the BLMers 
have been eating to think they can construct 
a road down a cliff, across an immense talus 
slope, and through a washboard of unstable 
Chinle Formation arroyos under a cliff face 
for $4 million. (Then there is the cost to put 
it back after the annual rockslide and ero- 
sion festival....) If the object is to gather 
federal tax dollars for a local pork barrel 
feeding frenzy, we suggest building a copy of 
the great pyramid of Cheops on BLM land in 
the upper Moab Valley. The tomb would be 
made of native sandstone, hand carved, 
providing winter employment for the local 
river rats, would attract more tourists than a 
loop road, and would more directly satisfy 
the BLM leadership's need to imitate Ramses 
II's building feats. 

Rep. Owens has moved quickly to get 
the chairmen of various Congressional 
committees to ask the Department of the 
Inferior to not rape and scrape the lands in 
the wilderness bill until Congress has acted. 
Money for actual construction of a Trough 
Springs Road is not likely until after a BLM 
wilderness bill for Utah is acted on by Con- 
gress. $ 145,000 for the engineering study of 
the road may well be rewarded. 

Book Cliffs Road : When two Republi- 
can Sagebrush Rebel anti-wildemess ideo- 
logues were tossed out of the Grand County 
Commission in November 1988, they 
promptly transformed themselves into the 
Grand County (Moab) Special Service Road 
District. They are trying to find "Class D 
County Roads" in proposed wsilderness 
areas to disqualify them from designation. 
Their main effort is to conspire with Uintah 
County (Vernal) to build a federal highway 
roadbed from Vernal to Cisco over the Book 
Cliffs. The Utah Department of Transporta- 
tion has agreed to pave it and turn it into US 
191. 

Except for one section up the Book 
Cliff's escarpment, the road route would 
follow existing dirt and gravel road right of 
ways. It doesn't go through any of Owen's 
proposed wilderness areas. However, the 
Road Commission advertises it as an access 
route for tourism and oil and gas explora- 
tion. In other words, it is a convenient 
invasion route. 

I've never figured out why, but slob 
ORVers, when in Utah, dislike driving their 
pickups and trailers full of toys far off a 
paved road. Once they unload, driving their 
ORVs over anything except undisturbed 
cryptogamic soil and vegetation seems 
equally repellent. Oil and gas exploration 
companies dislike taking their rigs over dirt 
roads also — causes wear on the springs 


norm of our society which holds that the 
public must prove harm from a polluter. In 
a society that valued life more than profits 
and property, the burden of proof would be 
on the polluter to prove that its activities 
were not harming life. 

The same assumption should hold for 
endangered and extirpated species. The 
Lynx and the Cougar should be assumed 
extant until proven extinct. (This is espe- 
cially true for the Cougar which has been 
spotted with increasing frequency in north- 
ern NH in the past few years.) The federal 
Endangered Species Act mandates that habi- 
tat be provided for Endangered species. 

A transformation of values will result, 
in time, in diverse, stable, dynamic native 
ecosystems. Then May Day will again be a 
holy day of celebration for the life-giving 
powers of Earth, and not the cry of distress it 
has become. 


perhaps, or the drivers' brains are too simple 
to drive a rig without a line painted in the 
middle of the road for guidance. 

This brings us to the Burr Trail, where 
many paving opponents worry more about 
invasion of the adjacent wilderness by these 
same ORV and mineral creeps than about 
asphalt per se. Garfield County has plowed 
up the Trail from Long Canyon to the Capi- 
tol Reef National Park Boundary, so it is 
closed to traffic. Air recon revealed little 
reallignment from the existing roadbed, 
Judge Anderson turned down Garfield's 
request to lift the injunction against con- 
struction on parts of the Burr Trail next to 
WSAs because of the BLM's pathetic envi- 
ronmental assessment. The environmental 
organizations in the Burr Trail lawsuit plan 


A planet is a terrible thing to waste 

**The United States consumes 28% of 
world energy, nearly as much as all Third 
World countries combined, which have 
74% of world population. An American uses 
236 times as much energy as a Bangladesh 
resident, 385 times as much as an Ethiopian, 
(data from Zero Population Growth [ZPG]) 
"Colombian women are/ increasingly 
utilizing clandestine, unsanitary abortions 
as a means of controlling family size, the 
only ones available to them due to the 
Catholic Church. The main maternal-in- 
fant hospital in Bogota reports 5000 emer- 
gency treatments per year from botched 
abortion attempts. Worldwide, an esti- 
mated 150,000 women die every year from 
complications during abortion, (data 
Popline , This World) 

**160 million acres of sub-Saharan Af- 
rica have been turned into desert by human 
abuse in the past 50 years. Human abuse 
now threatens one-third of the Earth's land 
surface — almost 12 billion acres — with 
desertification, (data Popline ) 

"Third World per-capita daily calorie 
supply has decreased from 1965 to 1985 and 
a half-billion humans are undernourished. 
EVERY DAY 40,000 CHILDREN DIE from 
starvation and nutrition-related diseases, 
(data Negative Population Growth [NPG], 
National Geographic) 

**The Life at Any Cost Crowd are, in 
effect, religious fascists. Webster defines 
fascism as a tendency toward or actual exer- 
cise of strong autocratic or dictatorial con- 
trol. They are using physical abuse and 
intimidation to block birth control clinics, 
under the euphemism "Operation Rescue." 
These zealots are imposing their religious 
beliefs on others and abusing women's civil 
rights. 

"France and China approved the new 
pseudo-progesterone abortion pill RU486, 
which strongly reduces the health risk to 
women who would otherwise require sur- 
gery. In France, anti-abortionists forced the 


to appeal BLM's failures to observe tb 
quirements of the National Environrrr 
Policy Act (NEPA) to the Interior Boa:’ 
Land Appeals (IBLA). As long as 
ignores NEPA and won't force Gai. 
County to mitigate adverse impacts 
their road "improvements" (transla 
No, you can't move the roadbed over 
that WSA just because you feel like it.) - 
injunction against construction of th 
mile segment from Boulder to Long Car 
can be maintained and we've got a good 
for the IBLA. 

Stay tuned, rock huggers, for the 
episode of "The Perils of Slickrock," w 
the rocks move faster than the attitud ! 
the local Cult of Asphalt devotees. | 


company to withdraw the pill from 
market, but the French government ord' 
it back on the market. This will re! 
untold suffering and death in Third W' 
countries from coat-hanger abortions. A 
abortionists in the US are keeping the pil 
the market here, (data California Abor 
Rights Action League) 

"California added 681,000 human 
its population in 1987. That's more pet 
than live in Alaska and Montana combii 
(Californians for Population Stabiliza; 
[CPS]) 

"To stabilize its population, the 
must stop immigration. About 80% of 
immigration is by "relatives" of citizen, 
permanent residents, with little distinct 
made about closeness of the relations! 
Each new immigrant can bring up to 1 2 r 
members, (data CPS) 

"The US leads most developed nati 
in rates of teenage pregnancy, abortions 
child bearing. These go hand-in-hand v 
illiteracy, high school dropout and un<w 
ployment rates. The US leads Japan in all” 
categories, (data CPS) 

"From 1960 to 1980 the percentag. 
US commuters using public transportat 
dropped from 12.6% to 6.2% while th 
driving rose from 69.5% to 85.9%, and 
population rose from 179 million to : 
million. If you're stuck on the freeway : 
want to know what to do, write your re; 
sentatives and tell them you support 
birth control measures and suggest a $ 1 
gallon tax on gas. The tax will relieve tra 
congestion, reduce pollution problems, ? 
assist the balance of trade deficit and 
national budget deficit. 

"By the year 2000, Mexico City \ 
have almost 26 million humans, Sao Pa 
24 million, Tokyo 20 million, Calcutta 1 
million and Bombay 16 million. What t 
fic! What air! What close relationshj 
(data Popline) j 

— Tom Stoddard I 


Northeastern Lynx . . . 
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jDIAC: The Eco-Thriller, Neal Stephen- 
, The Atlantic Monthly Press, available 
Jn EF! Books, $9. 

Zodiac is one of the most exciting nov- 


speci 
of 41. 


spec: 

dant 


.;ince Edward Abbey's The Monkey Wrench 
:g. The main character, Sangamon Tay- 


creat 
serve 
everj 
ofc a 


,js a New Age Sam Spade but with little of 
overt sexism. He works for GEE, the 


up of Environmental Extremists. GEE is 
'nternational organization, surviving on 
ioestring, but always able to find the 
“,tiey for appropriate action. 

For instance, GEE locates an enormous 
‘e belching illegal toxins into the New 
vel "'ey coast. In an action similar to those of 
Fox, a real ecotage artist who obtained 
re in Chicago in the 70s, Sangamon and 
\ipany plug the pipe with salad bowls and 


mac 

tion 


sarv 


Aco 

pro! 

tion 


turr, 

to 

Los 

is a 

alle 

dui 


et gaskets. They then hold a "media 
calypse," to "splatter" the name of the 
tiding company in the press and close 
plant. 

This novel is amazingly timely. Only a 
^ ua months ago did scientists start seriously 
~ .fussing the possibilities of genetic engi- 
ring to clean up toxic messes; this con- 
t is a focus of the book. Mike Dukakis’s 
uted Boston Harbor also plays a major 
Some actions described in the book 
ely resemble those of Sea Shepherd, 
enpeace, and even Earth First! 

“ u ‘ Sangamon is so successful in his work 
a mysterious group is after him. Is it the 
eAt ,aa? Yuppies? Heavy-metal fans? Indus- 
i rent-a-cops? Cleverly written, you 
P rc Vt figure it out until Stephenson wants 
to. 

■ s7er Sangamon's idiosyncracies invite the 
f, el Ier to live vicariously throughout the 
e k. He's self-confident wearing a three 
a Pf;e suit, a "dead fish" tie, and acid-spat- 
n ®;d sneakers to the board meeting of a 
D _or Boston polluter. He loves playing ski- 
getting high on nitrous oxygen, and 
m ’fting large corporations. 

The only potentialpitfall of reading this 
" a k is a possible feeling of frustration with 

di' 
fo 


ity. Why isn't there really a Group of 
ironmental Extremists, able to pay 
a pie like Sangamon to do what needs to be 
S 1 ,e? After reading this book, BEWARE! 
j 're likely either to send the Nomadic 
‘ion Group your money or to hit the road, 
king for fat corporate-types. Happy 
iting, and happy reading! 

Reviewed by Mike Stabler, COEF! 


E CHRONICLES OF THOMAS COVE- 
NT THE UNBELIEVER, Stephen R. 
naldson; Vol. 1, LORD FOUL'S BANE, 
Ipp; Vol 2, THE ILLEARTH WAR, 
ipp; Vol 3, THE POWER THAT PRE- 
RVES, 480pp; Del Ray Books/Bal- 
tine, (New York), $4.95 each. 
note: The following review, by author and 
alist Dolores LaChapelle of the Way of the 
untain Learning Center (POB 542, Silverton, 
81433) was recently published in The 
mpeter, one of the finest ecophilosophy 
-nals in the world. To subscribe to this 
, rterly, send $10 (US & Canada; $12 US 
Y seas surface, $18 air) to LightStar, PO Box 
, 3 , StnB, Victoria, B.C. V8R 6S8 CANADA. 

In this fantasy trilogy we have, for the 
t time in modern fiction, a whole man — 
ood and bone and thew and mind and 
' 1 " — and the whole of "the Land" fight- 
together for the good of the whole. The 
I o, Thomas Covenant, freed from hu- 
nity's 2000 year old delusion of arrogant 
nanism, leams at enormous cost that he 
st rely not only on the nonhuman beings 
the Land, but also on his own so-called 
wer" elements — the emotions of the old 
hie brain, the very in-built knowledge of 
own body — for he is fighting not only 
enemy of the Land, the Despiser, but the 
'oiser built into himself — that part of the 
hd we call the “rational." 

1 Until recently, the tragic hero, capable 
winning out over all obstacles, was the 
'tagonist in most fiction; but as Joe 
eker so ably proved in his book. The 
nedy of Survival, this tragic hero complex, 
erited from the ancient Greeks by West- 
culture, has led inevitably to the present 
logical destructiveness. The opposite of 
tragic hero, however, is not the currently 
uilar nonhero, but the picaresque, Coy- 
wily-trickster type of hero of primal 
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peoples. The first picaresque hero in mod- 
ern literature was Thomas Mann's Felix 
Krull, who said, "He who truly loves the 
world must shape himself to please it." 
Writing long before the growing, awareness 
of the ecological disasters now confronting 
us, Mann did not understand the full dimen- 
sions of such a hero. However, Donaldson, 
son of a Christian missionary who was a 
surgeon in a leprosarium, growing up in the 
midst of the many "spiritual" paths of India 
and with an intimate acquaintance with the 
horrors of leprosy, has seen the importance 
of such a hero and has given us this much- 
needed modern myth. 

Donaldson's protagonist, Thomas 
Covenant, a ieper, is "summoned" out of 
our world into the Land, not knowing what 
he is to do or who summoned him. During 
his adventures he gradually becomes aware 
— step by step — of what he must not do or 
he will fall under the Despiser's power or 
perhaps even become a Raver. Donaldson's 
supreme stroke of genius is naming the three 
Ravers (followers of the Despiser) Samadhi, 
Moksha, and Turiya. Each of these Ravers 
takes possession of another body each time 
it is killed. Part way through the trilogy they 
reincarnate as members of a clan of gentle 
giants. Here they eventually become known 
as Kinslaughterer, Fleshharrower, and Sa- 
tansfist, so named for the horror and de- 
struction they bring on the Land. Their 
underlying true names remain Samadhi 
(Buddhist term for a highly advanced medi- 
tative state), Moksha (Hindu term meaning 
"freedom from earthly bonds") and Turiya 
(Hindu term for the fourth state of con- 
sciousness, "beyond the gross physical 
waking, dreaming and sleeping state — the 
transcendent self"). What Donaldson indi- 
cates in his use of these three characters is 
that if the highest goal of human life is 
considered to be abstracting oneself from 
this world into a timeless state of "bliss," 
then this world becomes unimportant, has 
no fundamental value, and humans are free 
to destroy it in the interests of something 
"higher." Donaldson critiques the other- 
worldly tendencies of various forms of Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism. Christianity, how- 
ever, does not come off much better. In the 
third volume there is a harrowing scene 
where Covenant, temporarily back in our 
world and half mad from his festering 
wounds and the fear of his growing leprosy, 
is drawn into a revivalist tent meeting where 
the mesmeric preacher is working his audi- 
ence up to a frenzied response with his 
words about acknowledging their sins so 
that they will be healed. Covenant staggers 
up to the stage saying, "Help me, I am a 
leper." The crowd doesn't hear his mumble 
but the preacher does, and "brother Logan" 
escorts him out with a vice-like grip "to pray 
with him." With such scenes Donaldson 
effectively dismisses the idea that help can 
come from any kind of "organized religion" 
based on ideas or ideals out of human heads. 

What Donaldson finally shows us is the 
real underlying problem — the truncated 
idea of humanity which the modern world 
has and its concomitant illusion, human 
perfectionism. In volume 3 Covenant dis- 
covers that the more he tries with a "tragic 
hero" consciousness to save himself and the 
Land, the worse it becomes, and he realizes 
the danger of being swept into becoming 
another Raver, but when he gives up that 
method and relies no longer on his "ra- 
tional" brain but on the knowledge of his 
whole body — "heart and blood and bone 
and thew and mind and soul" — and on the 
Land itself, the first glimmer of hope ap- 
pears. 

Where does hope lie? Near the end, 
Covenant is back in our world, in a hospital. 
The creator of the Land, although he could 
not with impunity “break the arch of time" 
of the Land, can help Covenant in his own 
world. When he makes this offer, Covenant 
replies, "I don't need any gifts.... I didn't 
earn anything... All I did was see the differ- 
ence between health and disease." In this 
apparently simple statement lies the hope of 
healing ourselves and our world. This is 
what conservationist Aldo Leopold stated in 
his Land Ethic: "A thing is right when it 
tends to preserve the integrity, stability and 
beauty of the biotic community. It is wrong 


when it tends otherwise." And "beauty" is 
an integral necessity here, as Donaldson 
clearly understands, when in volume 1 he 
tells of Covenant traveling through the 
Land with the woman, Atarian, to the Lord's 
Keep. They enter a section of the Land not 
ruined when the former High Lord Kevin 
Landwaster invoked the Ritual of Desecra- 
tion in a vain effort to quell the Despiser. 
Covenant's consciousness suddenly clarifies 
so that for the first time he “saw its verdancy, 
its springtime life, its fitness ... His thoughts 
reeled, groped, then suddenly clarified 
around the image of health...." 

Atarian asks him, "Did you not see such 
things before?" He shook his head. "Then how 
does the world from which you come live?" She 
sounded dismayed by the prospect of a place in 
which health itself was invisible. 

Later, when they are at the Lord's Keep 
and the High Lord asks him about his world, 
Covenant, says: "Where I come from we 
don't see ... We have beauty, too. We call it 
'scenery'." The lord repeats the word suspi- 
ciously, saying he doesn’t like the sound of 
it. 

Covenant felt oddly shaken ... "It means 
that beauty is something extra, " he rasped. "It's 
nice, but we can live without it." "Without?" 
Mhoram's gaze glittered dangerously. And 
behind him Foam follower breathed in astonish- 
ment, "Live without beauty? Ah, my friend! 
How do you resist despair?" "I don't think we 
do, " Covenant muttered. 

The only other person who has 
glimpsed the full implications of what 
Donaldson has shown us in this trilogy was 
Gregory Bateson. In his Steps to an Ecology of 
the Mind and in his last book, Mind and 
Nature: A Necessary Unity, Bateson used 
much data to support his thesis that "mere 
purposive rationality ... is necessarily patho- 
genic and destructive of life." But few people 
make the effort to read Bateson. 
Donaldson's writing, however, not only 
forces us to experience, deep in our bodies, 
the full destructiveness of this "pathogenic" 
ability we have, but even more important, 
shows us the way to whole consciousness, 
which includes "the blood and bone and 
thew and mind and soul" of human beings, 
but also the consciousness of the "one For- 
est" and all the beings of the Earth. 

— Dolores LaChapelle, author of Earth 
Wisdom and Sacred Land Sacred Sex (both 
available from EF! Books) 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH, Peter Catter- 
mole & Patrick Moore, The Press Syndi- 
cate of the U of Cambridge, 225pp. 

This exciting book describes how astral 
dust and debris accumulated and formed the 
primeval Earth, and how "heat engines" 
move the continents. The Earth's magnet- 
ism is explained, as well as the differences 
between continental and oceanic crusts. It 
explains how the continents developed the 
wrinkles, dips and edges that today we view 
as superb scenery. We learn of the birth of 
the Atlantic Ocean, why the Pacific Ocean 
may someday disappear, which way Austra- 
lia is headed and much more. 

The book is well written and profusely 
illustrated. It leaves you with images of 
movements on so grand a scale as to be 
barely conceivable, movement that will 
continue long after we have evolved into 
other creatures or become extinct. Read The 
Story of the Earth to know how much you are 
defending. Take comfort by learning how 
insignificant we humans really are. 

Reviewed by Tim Imbrock. 

THE WILDERNESS COAST: Adventures of 
a Naturalist Along Florida's Gulf Coast, 
Jack Rudloe, illustrations by Julia Damon 
Hanway, 1988, E.P. Dutton/Truman Tal- 
ley Books (2 Park Ave, NY, NY 10016), 
$22.50 hard, 250pp. 

The Wilderness Coast is an engrossing 
account of the adventures of wildlife collec- 
tors Jack Rudloe and his wife Anne on and 
off the coast of the Florida panhandle. Jack 
Rudloe skillfully reveals mysteries of such 
residents as the Horseshoe Crab, Spiny Lob- 
ster, Green Sea Turtle, Sawfish, Alligator, 
Mullet, Dwarf Octopus, Giant Sea Roach; 
Needlerush and Cordgrass. While convey- 
ing fascinating ecological wisdom from the 
Gulf of Mexico, Rudloe also shows the para- 
doxical nature of human use of the sea. He 
tells of various exploiters of the sea, such as 
shrimp fishers, who express concern for the 
sea even while gathering and killing huge 
numbers of creatures — many, if not most, 
of which are of declining species. The Rud- 
loes themselves, the author admits, take nets 
full of pelagic creatures regularly as part of 
their work, which work is supplying speci- 
mens to aquariums and medical laborato- 
ries. Rudloe should not be dismissed as an 
exploiter, however, for he has helped gain 
protection for sea turtles and has educated 
countless Americans about the wonders of 
the sea. To encourage readers to peruse this 
book, we quote a portion of Jack Rudloe's 
description of Florida's northwest coast: 

Only from the air is it clear how vast the 
wilderness coast is. The Florida peninsula 


reaches down into the Caribbean, and the 
coastal shallows of the Gulf Coast encompass 
60 million acres of submerged sea grass mead- 
ows, sand bottom, limestone outcroppings, and 
coral reefs. Below Cedar Keys the shoreline is 
covered with dense, impenetrable mangrove 
forests that whine into the night with mosqui- 
toes. Northward are great open marshes, like the 
ones we were walking through. Flying above the 
land you can see sinkholes with tannin-stained 
water gleaming up from the earth amid a sea of 
grass. 

The eastern Gulf of Mexico, which extends 
from the Florida Keys north and west to Mobile 
Bay, has some of the richest and most diverse 
wild coastline left in the continental United 
States. Between the Mississippi Delta and the 
Dry Tortugas there are some 50,000 square 
miles of continental shelf, making this one of the 
shallowest large bodies of water in the world. All 
but 5000 square miles of the 50,000 lie inside 
the 50 fathom curve, and there is no telling how 
much of the area is only neck-high on normal 
high tide, like the interminable tideflats of 
Tampa Bay and Crystal River that go on and on 
out to sea. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

EXPLORING IDAHO'S HIGH DESERT, 
Sheldon Bluestein, $10.95, available from 
Challenge Expedition Co., Box 1852, 
Boise, ID 83701. 

Years ago, 1 worked as a rare plant 
botanist for the BLM in southern Idaho. It 
was one of those wonderful jobs where I was 
paid to wander the countryside and I had 
opportunities to seek remote parts of this 
sagebrush desert. At first glance, this area 
seems nothing more than a vast sea of sage- 
brush. However, I quickly learned that its 
apparent plainness is the region's strength. 
It has few towns and lots of empty sage- 
brush-covered miles, broken unexpectedly 
by deep canyons inhabited by River Otter, 
Mule Deer, Bighorn Sheep and falcons. The 
360 degree view of the horizon from the 
plateaus revealed magnificent thunder- 
storms on many afternoons, to be followed 
by quiet evenings at lonely campsites with 
sagebrush fires lighting up millions of acres 
of unpeopled landscape. It's the kind of 
place you have to watch your gas gauge and 
water supply. 

Topo maps do not show all the 4 wheel 
drive pathways and trails nor even all the 
roads. With no road signs, and few distinc- 
tive topographical features, finding one's 
way around the "Owyhee Country" is diffi- 
cult. Unfortunately, despite its low human 
population density, an ecological disaster is 
likely to occur there, courtesy of southern 
Idaho's ranchers and their cows. 

Sheldon Bluestein's new book, "Explor- 
ing Idaho's High Desert" serves as a wonder- 
ful introduction to a landscape too few 
know about. He details 53 hikes through 
Idah's BLM lands, the sagebrush country no 
one else wanted. The areas include Hells 
Canyon, Owyhee Country, the Snake River 
Plain, and some of the lower canyons sur- 
rounding Idaho's Great Basin mountain 
ranges like the Deep Creek, Jim Sage, Lost 
River Range, and Beaverhead Mountains. 

Bluestein did not choose his hikes at 
random. Many of the hikes cross areas 
selected as potential Wilderness Areas by the 
BLM during a recent inventory of their 
roadless lands. In most of its study areas the 
BLM recommended against Wilderness des- 
ignation. Bluestein obviously disagrees wth 
these recommendations and he wants 
people to see for themselves what the BLM 
has casually dismissed as unsuitable for wil- 
derness. 

Besides describing individual hikes, 
Bluestein has included good introductory 
chapters on climate, weather, geology, and 
wildlife. But unlike many authors of hiking 
guides, Bluestein explains the politics of 
southern Idaho's desert country — where 
the cowboy is king and the cow is sacred. He 
includes a fine chapter on the impacts of 
livestock grazing on Idaho’s High Desert, 
and in many of the hike descriptions he 
points out where livestock have damaged 
the desert. He also provides descriptions of 
hikes into the few remaining areas where 
one may still find magnificent native grass- 
land. He even includes one hike in Yellow- 
stone National Park, which, he is quick to 
point out, is not part of Idaho's BLM desert 
country. However, it was the only hike he 
could find where natural riparian zones and 
lush meadows still existed and he wants his 
readers to see one so they know what used to 
exist on the rest of our public lands. 

Some may not appreciate a guide book 
outlining the remote corners of the Idaho's 
High Desert. Personally, however, I would 
rather meet a few more wilderness defenders 
out in the hinterland than the cows. And 
these lands will be given the protection they 
deserve only if people are familiar with 
them. In this regard, Bluestein's book is an 
excellent starter for anyone who wants to 
see some of the wildest country left in the 
West. 

Reviewed by George Wuerthner. 





Incentives For 
Better Forest 
Management 


a documentary you can howl about! 

EARTH FIRST! - 

THE POLITICS OF RADICAL ENVIRONMENTALISM 

60 minutes of ecotage, song & raht 
on VHS videotape 

- iNTRO BY ED ABBEY 

• SPEECHES BY DAVE FOREMAN 

- MUSIC BY BILL OLIVER, DANA LYONS 

MIKE & THE SPIKETTES 

- ECOTAGE BY EF! 

• LIES BY US FOREST SERVICE 

“excellent goddamn job” -Dave Foreman 
“no, Sam, I didn’t like it” -Ronald Reagan 

$25 + postage from: Systematic Video Productions 

13215 Cambridge Road 

Santa Fe Springs, California 90670 


A National Conference on 
Forest Service Reform 

August 25-27, 1989 

In the Oregon Cascades 


For registration and information, 
contact: CHEC, P.O. Box 3479 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503 ) 686-2432 
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MEET OTHER ECOLOGY-MINDED 
SINGLES through the Concerned Singles 
Newsletter. Nationwide. Since 1984. Free 
sample: 
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PUT WILDLIFE ON YOUR WALL 

Get one of these lifelike 20” by 24” limited edition lithographs by Earth First! artist Jean Drescher and 10% of the pro- 
ceeds will go to EF! Choose from Bobcat, Bighorn Sheep, and Chinese Leopard (not shown). These signed and num- 
bered prints retail in art galleries for $75, but will be sold to Earth Firstlers for $45, postpaid. 

Order direct from 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
Firsi! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


A Monkey wrencher's Guide 
to Lawyers and the Law 



by Darence Clarrow 

[Note: This essay is a preliminary draft of 
an article written for the Ecodefense Supple- 
ment, forthcoming. Because of its timely nature, 
we decided to rush it into print, despite its 
provisional nature. The author solicits sugges- 
tions and corrections before it is printed in final 
form. Send them to DC, care of the Journal. 

So you've been busted even though you 
took all the precautions recommended in 
Ecodefense. Or maybe you haven't been 
busted, but you're contemplating doing 
something really awful, where getting 
busted and doing time is a real possibility. 
Oh, my. 

Then read on. The following is written 
for monkevwrenchers — those who consci- 
entiously and nonviolently engage in the 
destruction of property for an ecological 
purpose. If you're merely a thoughtless 
vandal, out for kicks, or if you're just work- 
ing out a grudge, this essay is not for you. 
You deserve your punishment. 

Also, this does not address how to 
appeal Forest Service Plans or challenge 
Environmental Impact Statements. (Con- 
tact the Wilderness Society, 1400 Eye St. 
NW, Washington D.C. 20005, for that infor- 
mation, and ask for two publication s: How 
To Appeal F orest Service Decisions an d Issues. 
Tr j-EntSS~m~a F orest Service Appeal ,) If you 
want to investigate ways to stop 
wrongheaded development, contact your 
local watchdog environmental organiza- 
tion, like "Friends of the Columbia Gorge" 
or "Friends of the Sea Otter" or whatever. 
Local environmentalists usually employ an 
attorney or two, and if they can't litigate 
your case for you they may offer a publica- 
tion on what steps to take in opposing a 
development. 

Legal monkeywrenching — obstruct- 
ing eco-rape by use of administrative ap- 
peals or the courts — serves an essential 
function in the environmental movement, 
but most Earth Firstlers leave legal mon- 
keywrenching to mainstream environ- 
mental organizations with resources greater 
than ours. Instead, Earth Firstlers do things 
that need to be done, but that main- 
streamers lack the cojones to do. And we 
specialize in lost causes. 

This essay is also not written primarily 
for those who engage in civil disobedience 
in defense of Mother Earth. If you practice 
CD, you're in good company: Antigone, 
Socrates, Thoreau, Gandhi, Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, and Martin Luther King are your 
models. We need more like you to block 
logging roads, chain yourselves to trees, put 
your bodies on the line, because that's what 
gets us public attention and sympathy. 

But the legal and moral issues behind 
civil disobedience are not unduly compli- 
cated, and your freedom is not much at 
stake. In most cases, the legal consequences 
of protest and CD are slight, and your legal 
costs will ordinarily be manageable. In the 
United States the law on what to do with 
conscientious dissent is reasonably settled, 
and usually tolerant despite a capricious 
judge here and there. (But see "intimida- 
tions lawsuits" below and Keith Hammer's 
related article for a sinister new develop- 
ment.) 

Instead, this essay provides guidance 
primarily for people who want to get the job 
done in a more direct way. The legal conse- 
quences of monkeywrenching are of course 
greater than those for civil disobedience, 
and the need for legal advice is more acute. 

What follows, then, is a brief course on 
what to expect from the law and from law- 
yers. Read it for general advice. If what you 
read conflicts with what your own lawyer 
tells you, always go with your lawyer. He or 
she will know the specifics of your case, and 
will also have a grasp of your state's laws and 
local conditions. 

A final boilerplate disclaimer: as my 
pseudonym suggests, I'm a radical lawyer 
and environmentalist. But I’m also answer- 
able to my state bar association if I advocate 
that you break the law. If you want to 
monkeywrench, that's your business. Please 
don't tell my bar association that I made you 
do it. 


WhatTo Expect From the Criminaljustice 
System 

Anglo-American systems of justice are 
far from perfect. It is possible that you will 
suffer unduly because a judge wants to make 
an example of you, or a prosecutor wants to 
throw the book at you. 

In general, however, your life and prop- 
erty won't be in serious danger from our 
criminal justice system, provided you stay 
nonviolent and keep any hint of drug-deal- 
ing out of your nocturnal forays. If you have 
to serve time, it won't be as long as you fear 

— unless, of course, you really do take out 
Glen Canyon Dam! 

Keep in mind that this is not true of 
your fellow eco-warriors, even those more 
moderate than you, who daily put their lives 
in danger in countries like Brazil and Malay- 
sia. Follow their example and don't fritter 
away your time on trivialities. Most of us are _ 
given only two or three live torped oes to last 
Tlifetime' When you decide to fire one, 
make sure the target is deserving, and take 
care that it hits home. Why do time for 
letting the air out of the forest supervisor's 
tires when you could be out inoculating a 
forest? 

How to Find the Law 

It's a well-kept secret in the legal profes- 
sion that the most valuable thing anyone 
learns in law school is how to find the law . 
You learn Legal Research and Writing" i'n 
your first term, and it’s usually taught by an 
underpaid fluriky who enjoys something 
less than full faculty standing. 

Here's a good rule-of-thumb for penuri- 
ous monkeywrenchers: Don't pay a lawyer 
to do work you can do yourself. The follow- 
ing few paragraphs give the fundamentals of 
legal research. 

If you want to look up the law on some 
topic, go to a courthouse or law school 
library. Ask the librarian for help. 

First ask for the compilation of the laws 
o f vourTtate . They areusually calIed~codes 
or statutes: California Civil Code, Georgia 
Code Annotated, North Carolina General 
Statutes, Oregon Revised Statutes, and so on. 
Most states have annotated editions of their 
laws; that is, the text of the law is followed 
immediately by short digests of court cases 
that interpret it. All state codes have indexes 
that can lead you quickly to what you want. 

For federal laws passed by Congress, go 
to the US Code Annotated (USCA ). The 
citation will be preceded by a title number 
and followed by a section number; thus, the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976 is 
denoted 16 USCA Sec. 1600-1614. Each 
section of the law is followed by digests of 
federal cases interpreting that section. For 
the topic you want, check the index volume, 
which also has a table of laws listed by 
popular name. 

For regulations enacted by agencies of 
the federal government, go to the Code of 
Federal Reg ulations (CFR), also numEerecTas 
atove. ThusT'Forest Service regulations on 
land use within National Forests are num- 
bered 35 CFR Sec. 251. The CFR also has an 
index volume. 

When you're ready to read court cases 
that interpret the law, go to the "reporters" 

— the thick volumes you see on lawyers' 

bookshelves that contain the text of cases 
decided by appellate courts. Ask the librar- 
i an to explain how to find a case, an d ~Kow jo~ 
"snepardize" it, i.e., bring it up to date by 
finding all subsequent citations of that case. 

If you want an overview of a specific 
area of the law, go to the legal encyclopedias. 
There are two of them in the US: Corpus Juris 
Secundem (CJS) and American Jurispru- 
dence (Am Jur). Either will give you a good 
start on what you want to know; go to the 
index volume first. But if you want a quick 
overview of an area of the law — say, envi- 
ronmental law, or criminal procedure — ask 
for the "nutshell" on your topic. You can 
buy a legal "nutshell" at your law school 
campus bookstore for $8.95. 

To get started on do-it-yourself legal 
research, get the "nutshell" on legal re- 
search, or write West Publishing Co., POB 
64526, St. Paul. KJN55 164, and ask fora fr ee 
c opy of West's Law Finder. 

Whenever you 'redoing your own legal 
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research, check the inside back cover of the 
volume you're reading for "pocket parts." 
This is a supplement bringing that volume 
up to date. 

What to Do If Questioned 

A police officer may knock on your 
door or stop you on the street and ask to talk 
to you. Don’t panic: you are not obliged to 
let the officer in, or even to stop for question- 
ing. If you've been out monkeywrenching 
and have a good alib i, yo u may wan t to 
pretend to cooperate, in order to divert sus- 
picion. A word of caution, however: unless 
you're a skilled liar, and have thought 
through your alibi and squared it with oth- 
ers involved, that will probably backfire on 
you. 

General principle: it may be better not even 
to pretend to cooperate in an investigation where 
conscientious monkeywrenching is involved. 

A cop needs a warrant to enter your 
home, unless you invite him or her in. Once 
inside, an officer may look around for in- 
criminating evidence. Anything in plain 
sigfjt can be used against you, but a cop 
needs a warrant to search actively. 

General principle: if you have anything to 
hide, keep it out of your house and car. At least 
keep it out of sight. 

Demand a warrant before you let a cop 
look around your house or your property. 
This applies unless you've been seen doing 
something illegal through open windows, 
or they've been chasing you. In both cases 
the cops may enter your home without a 
warrant. 

They may also search your car or your 
person without a warrant if they have "prob- 
able cause" to suspect a crime. Courts allow 
this exception on the theory that you'll 
always dispose of evidence before they can 
get a warrant. If you .demand a warrant 
under these circumstances, you may only 
enrage the cops. 

Do not flee from an officer, unless 
you're sure you have a good chance of es- 
cape. Also, never flee when you know the 
evidence against you is uncertain. If you 
were seen at the scene of the crime, or if you 
have incriminating evidence with you, then 
you may find escape prudent. But if the cops 
have nothing against you but a suspicion, 
you tip your hand unnecessarily by fleeing. 

General principle: usually you stand to lose 
more than you can gain by attempting escape. 

A cop may chase you anywhere, even 
into your own home, if he or she has prob- 
able cause to suspect a crime. But they 
cannot legally fire on you unless they know 
you are armed and are threatening to shoot. 
(Since you're nonviolent, you needn'tworry 
about anything more lethal than warning 
shots from a pursuing cop.) 

If an officer stops you on the street and 
wants to question you, ask "Am I under 
suspicion of a crime?" This forces the cop to 
decide whether or not to arrest you. If the 
answer is yes, then you know where you 
stand. If the answer is no, you may make an 
exit saying, "Then I respectfully ask that you 
let me go about my lawful business," or 
something to that effect. If ordered to stop, 
do so; arrest is imminent. 

What To Do If Arrested 

A warrant is needed not only for a 
search, but also for your arrest — unless an 
officer sees you violating a law or has prob- 
able cause to believe you did so. Again, there 
may be circumstances where it's wise to try 
to escape capture, but never resist arrest once 
caught. To do so isU' crime in itself, and will 
never do you any good. If accused of a 
serious crime, follow instructions to the let- 
ter. If your crime is minor — say, blockading 
a road — you may be uncooperative without 
severe penalty. Just go limp, and they'll 
have to cany you away. 

If the arresting officer treats you with 
dignity, compliment the cop on his or her 
professionalism. Politeness won't lighten 
your sentence, but if you have to spend the 
night in the slammer it may keep you from 
being thrown in with the town child 
molester. 


If you're arrested, the police have the 
right to search, fingerprint, and photograph 
you. They may also question you, if they 
make no promises or threats, and if they use 
no force against you. Do not sign anything. 
Once you see a lawyer, they may not ques- 
tion you further. 

If you've been accused of a crime, your 
legal rights are usually scrupulously pro- 
tected. Of course, you may be arrested by 
that vanishing breed no one will miss, the 
violent redneck law officer. If so, you're 
largely at his mercy — for the time being. If 
you're mistreated, tell your lawyer, and tell 
the judge. When you get out, slap a civil 
rights suit (see below) on the peckemeck. 

Most cops, however, will respect your 
rights. It's In their interest to do so, if they 
want to see you convicted. They know that 
if they err, you can get your case dismissed 
on some irregularity of procedure. 

If you're under detention, the police 
must read you your rights. You have the 
right to phone an attorney and your family 
and friends to notify them of your arrest. 
You may meet with an attorney any place 
you are held. You have the right to appear 
before a judge without undue delay, usually 
within 36 hours of booking, excluding 
weekends and holidays. (Don't get busted 
on the Friday before Labor Day.) In nearly 
all cases, you have the right to be released on 
bail before your trial. Depending on the 
seriousness of the crime you are accused of, 
the prosecuting attorney may demand that 
you be held without bail. Usually the prose- 
cutor will settle for less, unless he or she 
thinks you're dangerous. Before releasing 
you, a court may demand written guaran- 
tees arid a deposit of money. In most cases 
you wop't have to pay the full bail amount. 

C If you are placed under arrest T sKutup T 
This cannot Be o versfressedT'TJop s are ex- 
perts at extracting confessions, and skillfully 
use a variety of psychological ploys. You can 
easily be fooled into revealing more than 
you want. Don't rely on any promises a 
police officer makes (though you may rely 
on a "plea bargain" — the promise of a 
prosecuting attorney to reduce charges in 
exchange for a guilty plea). Demand to see 
your lawyer, and accept no excuse. Once 
you ask for your lawyer, the interrogating 
officer must leave you alone. 

If you take nothing else from this ad- 
vice-session, remember this: Shut up ! 

Knowledge of your rights is an impor- 
tant tool in your monkeywrenching arsenal. 
Learn about them; publications that explain 
your legal rights are easily found. Your state 
bar association may offer a pamphlet on the 
subject. 

What To Do If Subpoenaed as a Witness 

If you know something incriminating 
about a friend or acquaintance charged with 
serious monkeywrenching, you may want 
to make yourself scarce. Once you're sub- 
poenaed, you must appear. You're liable for 
prosecution for perjury if caught teiling lies 
on the witness stand. Moreover, by lying 
you place a defense lawyer in a tough ethical 
dilemma, and invite the prosecuting lawyer 
to rip you apart. 

A lawyer will always caution you not to 
lie on the witness stand, but you must decide 
for yourself if circumstances demand deceit, 
and justify the risk to yourself and others. As 
a witness, you will not have the advantage of 
counsel for yourself, either at a trial or a 
grand jury hearing. (You may, however, 
seek counsel beforehand on how to avoid 
unnecessarily incriminating yourself and 
others.) Also, you should know that people 
lie on the witness stand frequently and get 
away with it. 

What Will You Be Charged With? 

There are so many exotic laws on the 
books that an officer needs little creativity to 
come up with a charge that may stick. If a 
cop wants to bust you, some charge can be 
found. 

The most common catch-alls for civil 
disobedience are disorderly conduct and 
trespass . For monkeywrenching the most 
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common charge is criminal mischief, mali- 
cious mischief, criminal trespass, or some- 
thing like that. Most crimes of minor sabo- 
tage will fall within these or similar catego- 
ries. 

Major sabotage might qualify as trea- 
son . But don't worry about that; you 
wouldn't have the gall to take out a large 
dam or a nuclear power plant, would you? 

When Do You Need a Lawyer? 

If you're busted for civil disobedience 
or protesting, you may not need a lawyer. 
Usually the legal consequences are slight, 
and you probably needn't spend time in jail. 
Arrest, release on recognizance, arraign- 
ment, plea, sentence — that's usually all 
there is to it. 

Even if you want to make the court part 
of an action by demanding a trial, you may 
not need a lawyer if you're prepared to take 
your lumps. You may appear prose (defend 
yourself) and plead not guilty. Tell your 
story to a jury, and take your chances. 

If you can honestly plead indigence 
(low income, few assets), you can get the 
court to pay for your lawyer. Even if you 
don't want a lawyer, take advantage of the 
generosity of the government and ask for 
one. If your goal is to trip up the runaway 
industrial machine, every little bit helps. 

Getting busted for monkeywrenching 
is different from civil disobedience. You'll 
probably be charged with a felony, and the 
prosecutor and the judge may want to lock 
you up and throw away the key. You need a 
lawyer. No, you need Super lawyer , someone 
who can spring you with a wave of his magic 
briefcase. A public defender probably won't 
do here. (Look! Up in the sky! It's a plague 
of locusts! It's a flying shark! No, it's ...) 

General principle: if your freedom is at 
stake, get a lawyer. 

If you're doing civil disobedience, you 
may decide that paying a small fine, doing 
community service, or even spending a few 
weekends in jail isn’t worth the bother of 
finding and paying a trustworthy lawyer. So 
be it. 

But if caught monkeywrenching, 
you're probably facing six months or more 
in jail. You need a skilled and objective 
defender, and this admonition applies even 
if you're a lawyer yourself. 

How To Choose a Lawyer 

The legal profession is by nature a sell- 
out; the services of lawyers in private prac- 
tice are in most cases at the disposal of 
whoever can pay. Nonetheless, not all law- 
yers are scumbags. Chances are there are a 
few lawyers in your locality who sympathize 
with what you're trying to do. Tie into the 
grapevine and learn who they are. You 
might get representation free, or more 
likely, at cost or at a reduced rate. Don’t 
demand too much of your lawyer, and don’t 
expect a free ride. Those inclined to help you 
because they believe in your cause probably 
have marginal practices, barely able to make 
ends meet. They are at odds with the corpo- 
rate mentality of their more prosperous 
colleagues, often at some cost to their profes- 
sional reputation and pocketbooks. 

Should You Tell Your Lawyer You're 
Going Monkeywrenching? 

Absolutely not, at least when your 
lawyer is acting in his or her professional 
capacity. A lawyer is bound by the Profes- 
sional Code of Ethics to report a crime he or 
she thinks will take place. Telling your 
lawyer beforehand places him or her in an 
ethical dilemma. 

On the other hand, consider inviting 
your lawyer to go monkeywrenching with 
you, if you know he or she would be so 
inclined. That invitation lies beyond the 
scope of your lawyer/client relationship, 
and a different set of ethics may apply. 

Example : Dewey Cheetham, a lawyer, 
knows in advance that his client Hayduke is 
going to blow up Grand Coulee Dam, and 
fails to report it to authorities. The dam is 
destroyed. Will Dewey be disbarred? Very 
likely. Dewey was serving in his professional 
capacity, and is bound by the Professional 
Code of Ethics to report knowledge of an 
impending crime. 

Example : The same lawyer decides to 
go waste a dozer with a friend and gets 
caught. Will Dewey be disbarred? Maybe 
not, though he will of course be charged 
with a crime. Many state bar associations 
require that a crime be one of "moral turpi- 
tude" (!) before the lawyer gets disbarred. 
Risk of disbarment may be greater with fore- 
knowledge of another's crime than with 
active participation. 

Use this legal loophole if you’re certain 
your lawyer will want to participate. We 
lawyers deserve a little fun, too. 

Felonies and Misdemeanors 

There are crimes and there are infrac- 
tions . In an infraction, like a motor vehicle 
violation, you ordinarily defend yourself, 
and pay a small fine if found guilty. The 


court has no obligation to provide for your 
defense if you cannot do so. 

In a crime, your liberty is at stake as 
well. Here you have an unqualified right to 
a jury, and also to defense counsel at public 
expense if you cannot pay. 

A crime is typically classified a misde- 
meanor or a felony, with penalties varying 
accordingly. State laws differ, but in general, 
if the crime you are charged with puts you at 
risk of a year's imprisonment or more, then 
it is a felony. A S2500 fine is also a common 
dividing line between a felony and a misde- 
meanor. 

Felonies and misdemeanors are often 
further divided into types: 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
Degrees, or Class A, Class B and Class C. 
Penalties vary according to the seriousness 
of the crime, Class A or 1st Degree being the 
most serious. An aggravated crime subjects 
you to greater penalties, while mitigating 
circumstances may diminish the penalty. 

Where property damage is con- 
cerned, state law typically 
distinguishes a felony 
from a misde- 
meanor on the 
basis of value, 
usually 
$500 or 
so. if 
your 


connection with any activity which is 
against federal, state or local law." The 
penalty is up to $5000 if the FCC finds you 
in violation, or up to $ 10,000 and a year in 
prison if a federal court finds you guilty (47 
CFR sec. 95.421). Lesson: don't use a C B 
radio unless you are after big game. 

Example : "trespassing" on public land. 
Yes, you can trespass on public land! Unfor- 
tunately, 18 USCA Sec. 1863 gives the Forest 
Service authority to close National Forest 
land to the public. This law is aimed at 
people who want to interfere with a timber 
massacre. If you trespass, you can be fined 
$500 and imprisoned six months. 

There's hope, however, if you want to 
fight arbitrary closures of public timber- 
lands. The law requires that the closure be 
"pursuant to lawful regulation." Some 
courts have held that forest supervisors 
exceeded their authority by closing areas 
where protesters were interfering with log- 
ging. 

Example : tree-spiking 
on federal lands. De- 
spite the rumors 
you may have 
heard, it is 
not yet ille- 
g a 1 
merely 



dam- 
age to- 
tals $499, 
you' 
charged ' 
misdemeanor; 
more, with a f< 

In many cases it will 
be hard to know whether you're 
committing a felony or misdemeanor. 
Suppose you do $450 worth of damage to a 
chain-saw. If the prosecutor wants to make 
an example of you, it’s easy enough for him 
or her to inflate the damage. 

If you wish to stay below the felony 
line, err on the conservative side. Make the 
damage disabling but slight, or spread it out 
over several separate occasions. But if you're 
s erious about monkeywrenching, you 
should regard every action as a potential 
felony. 

Federal or State Venue 

We’ve all been admonished not to 
make a federal case out of something. The 
consequences of violating federal laws are 
often more serious than of violating state 
laws. (Would you rather have the FBI or the 
local sheriff knocking at your door?) 

The last eight years have added another 
reason to stay out of federal courts. The last 
President appointed almost half of the sit- 
ting federal judges, and Reagan appointees 
do not have a generous regard for your civil 
rights. In general, you want a liberal judge if 
you can get one — one more likely to value 
protecting public expression of dissent. 

Those judges are now more likely to be 
found in state courts. In addition, state 
constitutions often provide greater protec- 
tion for dissent than the federal 
Constitution. You'll need help from your 
lawyer on thi s issue. _ 


..General principle: if possible, choose yout 
'' crime so that it has state rather than federal 

venue. „ 

v ~”""Or course, in many cases you want to 
stop depredation occurring on federal lands, 
where federal laws apply. Here is an example 
of an avoidable federal crime, and a few 
examples of federal crimes that may be more 
serious than their state counterparts. 

Example : use of a radio in committing 
a crime. Suppose you let the air out of a 
forest supervisor's tires — a misdemeanor 
hardly worth a prosecutor's notice — but 
you're caught and the forest supervisor is 
mad. He demands that a way be found to 
throw the bookat you. The rangers find that 
you had a friend who acted as a lookout 
(conspiracy), and that your lookout was 
using a CB radio. They can't nail you hard 
for deflating someone's tires, but you've 
given them a handle: FCC rules on the use of 
CB radios. CB Rule 13 (47 CFR sec. 95.413) 
states: "You must not use a CB station in 


g 

quipment 
federal 
land. There was 
much debate in Con- 
gress on that issue, but in 
November 1988 Congress passed a 
rider to the "Anti-Drug Abuse Act" that 
provided penalties only for injuries or dam- 
age caused by tree-spiking. According to 18 
USCA Sec. 1864, if you use tree-spiking 
equipment with intent to obstruct or harass 
a timber harvest, you could be imprisoned 
for one year. If the spiking causes someone's 
death, you could get life imprisonment, or 
20 years for serious bodily injury, or 10 years 
for bodily injury or damage exceeding 
$10,000. 

If you're a conscientious tree-spiker, 
this is not much of a deterrent, since you 
already place the spikes so as to minimize 
risk of injury, and put the word out when 
you've spiked a forest. 

Entrapment 

Entrapment is a legitimate defense to a 
criminal charge, and it can get you off the 
hook if you can convince a jury that police 
agents behaved outrageously in enticing 
you to commit a crime. There is a catch, 
however: for the defense to be successful, 
you must show that you would not other- 
wise have been inclined to commit that 
crime. 

Example : Aldo MacWrench, an envi- 
ronmentalist with a history of minor mon- 
keywrenching convictions, decides to 
avenge the ghost of his compatriot John 
Muir by freeing Hetch Hetchy Valley. He 
befriends a dam engineer, who provides him 
with the opportunity to open the locks and 
draw down the reservoir. The friend turns 
out to be an undercover FBI agent. Should 
Aldo cry entrapment? 

The defense will work only if a cop 
induced him to the crime, not if the cop 
merely provided the opportunity. 

Example : The same MacWrench seeks 
access to the same dam, and wants to be- 
friend an engineer who is really an under- 
cover agent. MacWrench, however, is wary, 
and the cops tire of waiting for him to make 
a misstep. They decide to bust him on drug 
possession instead. MacWrench is not a 
drug user, but he accepts a bag of cocaine 
from the informant, hoping to make 
friends. The informant blows the whistle, 
and MacWrench is busted while holding the 
bag. Entrapment? 

Maybe. If MacWrench can convince 
the jury that he's not a drug user, and ac- 
cepted the dope only as a courtesy to a friend 
and would later have destroyed it, he has a 
chance of beating the rap. 


Regarding entrapment, with the arrest 
of the Arizona Four we now know that our 
paranoid fantasies are real, and that there 
are agents provocateurs among us. The Feds 
are watching, and laying traps for the un- 
wary. 

Knowing this, you should obey the 
following rules: First, if your mon- 
keywrenching schemes are grandiose, and 
there's someone in your circle whom you 
haven’t known and trusted for a long time, 
there's a good chance you’re being taken for 
a sucker in a frame-up. Second, do not let 
anyone entice you into a monkeywrenching 
action that seems senseless to you. 

Immunity For Turning State's Evidence 

A prosecutor may offer you immunity 
from prosecution for testifying against an- 
other monkeywrencher who may bear more 
of the responsibility than you. You cannot 
gauge beforehand how tempting this would 
be if you were facing a federal charge with a 
5 year term and $250,000 fine. 

Think about this now. Ifvou're the kind 
who'd be tempted by such a deal, don't 
monkevwrench with others . Do civil dis- 
obedience instead, or monkeywrench 
alone, and no blame or bad karma will 
burden you. 

But if you are a serious eco-warrior, 
chances are not negligible that you'll be 
caught sooner or later and be faced with this 
dilemma. If you think you might be 
tempted to implicate fellow eco-warriors, 
stop now, or do it alone. 

What About Conspiracy? 

Conspiracy is collaboration with others 
in the commission of a felony or serious 
misdemeanor. It's a favorite charge with 
prosecutors because it's a way to nail you 
with evidence that may otherwise be weak. 
To be convicted of conspiracy, you don't 
have to do anything other than be privy to 
a criminal scheme. But not all collabora- 
tions are conspiracies. 

Examp le: Johnny Bard gives a rousing 
on-stage rendition of "Burn That Dozer," 
and the audience storms out of the hall and 
does just that. Is Johnny guilty of conspir- 
acy? 

No. Artistic speech is heavily protected 
by the Constitution and by the courts. Some 
overzealous prosecutor may charge Johnny, 
but he will not likely be convicted, or if 
convicted the conviction will be over- 
turned. 

Example : Annie and Bill stroll by a 
dozer that lies poised to commit an ecologi- 
cal outrage. Annie says, "Someone oughta 
take out that machine." That night, Bill 
returns and disables it. Is Annie guilty of 
conspiracy? 

No. Annie did not advocate nor engage' 
in the planning of a specific act, but merely 
expressed an opinion. 

Example : Jim and Doug are planning to 
blow up a dam, and Marvin lets them use his 
phone to plan the act, but does not other- 
wise participate. Is Marvin guilty of conspir- 
acy? 

Possibly, depending on how much 
Marvin knew about what was happening. 

How Should You Plead? 

If you're innocent, plead not guilty 
unless your lawyer advises you otherwise (a 
plea bargain maybe advisable). You'll get a 
trial, and the prosecutor will have to prove 
your guilt beyond a reasonable doubt . 

Even if you're guilty, never admit it in 
sp-m&y jiaals,. Plead" rid c5ritest~ or nolo ~ 
contendere, whichever language your state 
prefers. 

A question occurs to you: Ifyoudidthe 
job for conscientious reasons and want 
publicity, why not tell the world about it? 

It's true that on a criminal charge it 
makes no difference if you want to admit 
guilt: a nolo plea is effectively entered as a 
guilty plea. But there's a good reason never 
t o admit guilt m a criminal charger 
possibility of a follow-up civil laWSuit "for 
damages kgairisTyou . If yoiTpTed guilfy' you 
handed your antagonists a judgment 
against you. But if you pled no contest, they 
must prove their case. 

continued on page 32 

Should You Go With a Judge or a Jury? 

You need a lawyer to advise you here. A 
judge in your jurisdiction might be a 
"hangin' judge,” and a local jury might be 
sympathetic to your attempt to stop an 
unpopular development. Or it might work 
the other way around. 

If you plan to use your trial as a forurri 
to tell your story, you'll probably want the 
jury, especially if you use the "necessity" 
defense (discussed below). But if you're 
more interested in a light sentence, you may 
want to waive your right to a jury. When 
you have no other basis for making a deer- " 
ric m'3n~d ~warit the lightestpossible sentence, 
g o wit h~a~ jud ye rat h e r than a jury. Many of 
your fellow citizens are unsympathetic to 
the Bill of Rights. A judge — even a conser- 
vative one — will nearly always be better 
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informed about your rights than a jury will. 

The Necessity Defense 

Courts recognize that some circum- 
stances may justify breaking the law. Thus, 
a person may escape punishment for run- 
ning a red light in a medical emergency, or 
destroying property to stop a spreading fire. 

If, as in cases like these, you think you 
have a good reason for breaking the law, you 
may raise the "necessity" defense, also called 
the "justification" or "choice of evils" de- 
fense. 

In cases where the danger is less imme- 
diate and obvious, however, such as when 
you spike a tree to help mitigate the long- 
term consequences of the greenhouse effect, 
the necessity defe nse is a loser. Though you 
may read about occasional success stories, 
they are rare. The press gives them lots of 
coverage, creating the illusion that it’s easy 
to get a jury to exonerate you, if only you can 
tell your story. 

For monkeywrenching the necessity 
defense will seldom get you off the hook, 
and will not lighten your sentence. Yet it 
does have one important advantage: If you 
can persuade the judge to let you present 
your story, you can educate the jury about 
why you monkeywrench, and perhaps at- 
tract the media. However, judges usua lly 
won’t let you tell your story^ regarding 
" pohtical''~Tusfl 5cations'~as "inadmissible" 
evidence. 

s — eases where the protesters present 
"politically motivated” evidence to justify 
illegal actions are often highly publicized in 
the media. For this reason, some protesters 
may insist on a trial when the judge prefers 
simply to dismiss the charges. 

Appellate courts usually rule against 
the necessity defense; buttrial courts maybe 
more sympathetic, and there’s always the 
chance that you can get a jury to acquit you. 
This is one of those situations where a jury 
may buy your argument more easily than a 


judge. 

- Here's what Illinois law, on this subject 
the most liberal in the nation, says about the 
• necessity defense: "Conduct which would 
•Otherwise be an offense is justifiable by rea- 
son of necessity if the accused was without 
blame in occasioning or developing the situ- 
ation and reasonably believed such conduct 
was necessary to avoid a public or private 
injury greater than the injury which might 
reasonably result from his own conduct." 
(111. Ann. Stat. ch. 38, sec. 7-13.) 

Unfortunately, the courts don’t like 
such reasoning. They'll usually find a reason 
to ignore laws like this, fearing that liberal 
use of the necessity defense will lead to 
lawlessness. A typical response is this 1984 
view of a California court: "To accept the 
defense of necessity [under these circum- 
stances] would mean that markets may be 
pillaged because there are hungry, people; 
hospitals may be plundered for drugs be- 
cause there are those in pain; homes may be 
broken into because there are unfortunately 
some without shelter ... " (State v. Weber. 
208 Cal. Rptr. 719.) 

By all means use the necessity defense if 
you want to make your' trial a forum for_ 
airing your views. If you do this, demand a 
jury; a judge usually won't be impressed. 

J ust don't expect the nece ssity defense to 
keep you out of jail. 

A fur ther tip for the stout-hearted : if 
y ou 're^goT hg~through the bother of a trial 
an d sentence anyway, y ou may want to 
maximize publicity. If so, do what Gandhi 
did: demand the highest possible penalty 
for your actlons. The press will love it. 

Intimidation Suits 

Suppose you get busted for blockading 
a logging road, and you get a good lawyer 
who steers you through the intricacies of the 
criminal justice system. You come off with 
a suspended sentence or probation, or better 
yet, community service. That’s the end of it, 
right? 


Wrong. Unfortunately, the opposition 
has discovered a new way to discourage you 
from exercising your constitutional right to 
petition the government: intimidation 
suits. Your antagonists pay a high-powered 
corporate attorney to slap a civil suit on you 
for some trumped-up charge like "interfer- 
ence with contract." They want consequen- 
tial damages (whatever the delay cost them) 
and punitive damages from you, a total of 
$500,000 or some such preposterous sum. 

This is happening now to a group of 
Oregon Earth Firstlers [the Sapphire Six], 
And an anti-war activist who in 1987 lost his 
legs when a munitions train ran over him is 
being sued for mental pain by the very 
people who caused his injury! 

Alas, i ntimidat i on suits will become, _ 
more common as a strategy for silencing 
yCtC (There are now enough instances of 
this' sort to support a full-time study group in 
Denver, the Center for the Study of Intimi- 
dation Lawsuits.) If this happens to you, you 
have no choice but to get a lawyer. Even 
though your opponent's chances oPwiriC' 
ru ng may~beslight : ~TtWltf- cost -you more 
than yo u can afford? an d' that's' alFthe ba s- 
tards want. 

There's nothing you can do to insulate 
yourself; it's one of the growing hazards of 
activism. Your only choice is to fight (you'll 
probably win, but at great cost), or to do 
nothing and allow a default judgment to be 
entered against you. (You may be able to 
discharge the judgment by filing for bank- 
ruptcy, but you'll have trouble if your debt is 
a result of "willful and malicious injury . . . 
to property." (11 USCA Sec. 523(a) (6).) In 
either case you’ll need a lawyer. 

On the bright side, once you have a 
lawyer, you can get advice on filing a 
countersuit, and perhaps turn the tables on 
your tormenters. fclave your lawyer investi- 
gate the use of Federal RuIeTirCtvlhProcg’- 
dure 11, ’ which imposes sanctions on an 
attorney and his clients for bringing a frivo- 
lous lawsuit. Many states have a similar rule. 

Examp le: An enraged logger thinks 
you’ve been spiking trees, and beats you up, 
hospitalizing you. Then he gets a lawyer and 
sues you for a million dollars for intentional 
infliction of emotional distress, because you 


were in his way when the blows landed. 

Your lawyer moves for dismissal of the 
frivolous lawsuit and files a countersuit 
against the opposing lawyer and the logger 
for punitive damages, under your state's 
equivalent of Rule 11. If the jury believes 
you, you collect big bucks. 

Also, if public officials are involved in 
tormenting you, section 1983 of the Civil 
Rights Act (42 USCA Sec. 1983) is a powerful 
tool to protect you from harassment. It 
states, in the inimitable obfuscatory ver- 
nacular of lawyers: "Every person who, 
under color of any statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, custom, or usage, of any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia, sub- 
jects, or causes to be subjected, any citizen of 
the United States or any other person within 
the jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities secured 
by the Constitution and laws, shall be liable 
to the party injured in an action at law, suit 
in equity, or other proper proceeding for 
redress." 

Example : A state forest ranger thinks 
you've been spiking trees up the road, but he 
can’t catch you in the act. So he slips some 
marijuana seeds in your pocket and busts 
you for planting the stuff. A friend saw the 
whole thing, and because of her testimony 
the court finds you not guilty; and now you 
can sue the socks off that ranger, and collect 
big damages if you prove your case. 

Envoi: Now Get Back to Work 

If you're a committed mon- 
keywrencher, your time is better spent in the 
field than reading legal treatises like this. 
You don’t care what's legal so much as 
what's right . 

Now you know a few pitfalls to avoid, 
and how to do basic legal research. So get 
back to work, whatever your strategy. Take 
the precautions outlined in Ecodefense and 
in this article, and with luck you won't need 
to bother further with us lawyers. 

Now look up from this page and glance 
out the window, recalling that your Mother 
is under attack on all fronts. What are you 
waiting for? 


SLAPPS: TURNING THE OTHER CHEEK 


Deflating the Use and Effect 
of Intimidation Lawsuits 

Have you ever been threatened with an 
intimidation lawsuit? Have you ever held 
back in your advocacy for wild things be- 
cause someone you know was sued for 
standing up to those who plunder the envi- 
ronment? If so, read this article and get back 
out there on the front lines! 

In a report entitled ^Stra tegic Lawsuits 
Against Pu blic Participation ("SLAPPs"), 
University Tif Colorado professors Penelope 
Canan and George Pring have issued their 
findings after studying 100 SLAPPs filed 
against citizens who have exercised their 
First Amendment "right to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances." 
They define SLAPPs as "attempts to use civil 
tort action to stifle political expression. It is 
this political retaliation, through the law, 
that distinguishes SLAPPs from commonly 
observed intimidation and retaliation in 
litigation between commercial competi- 
tors." The "filers had economic, occupa- 
tional, or industrial interests at stake," while 
the targets "were often citizens, public inter- 
est groups, or civic and social organiza- 
tions.” 

For example, intimidation lawsuits 
have been either threatened or filed by log- 
ging contractors against citizen targets who 
have: 1) spoken out publicly against a timber 
sale or logging practice, 2) appealed or sued 
federal or state agencies authorizing such a 
timber sale, or 3) practiced non-violent civil 
disobedience as a means of protesting such 
a timber sale. 

In the case of the "Sapphire Six," six 
people exercised non-violence in chaining 
themselves to, and hanging a banner from 
the top of, a 92' tall log yarder in Oregon’s 
ancient forest. The owner of the yarder has 
sued the Sapphire Six and seeks $6800 in 
actual, and $50,000 in punitive damages ... 
this despite the fact that the protesters coop- 
erated with authorities, served two weeks in 
jail, and are paying court ordered restitution 
to Huffman & Wright Logging for a day's 
lost wages. 

The SLAPP report concludes that such 
lawsuit filers "cannot legally sue persons for 
exercising their political right to petition 
and participate in the political process. 
Instead, they recast the offending political 
behavior as common torts and thereby mask 
the original nature of the dispute." Four 
claims appeared most frequently: defama- 
tion, int erferen ce with economic *ad van-~' 
tagej c onspiracy, and abuse of process. 
these lawsuits are" intended to cETIl citizen 
involvement in political and environmental 
issues. This article is intended to stimulate 
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discussion on ways activists can insulate 
themselves against such a chill and remain 
active and vocal ... on the offense rather 
than the defense. 

It is necessary to understand the tactics 
of those filing the lawsuit in order to estab- 
lish an effective defense against, and offense 
to prevent, the use of such tactics. The 
SLAPP report finds that "At the first court 
appearance, targets won dismissals in about 
two-thirds (68%) of the cases. Final legal 
judgements favored the citizen targets in 
83% of the finally disposed cases, but not 
before passage of considerable time (an 
average of 32 months) and the involvement 
of a number of court levels." It appears that 
the intent of these lawsuits is to derail the 
activist into a lengthy and expensive de- 
fense in order to prevent the investment of 
that time and money into the initial issue. 

Activists can thus take some encourage- 
ment in the likelihood of success in defeat- 
ing a frivolous intimidation suit. A wise 
strategy to combat such tactics must include 
ways to minimize the chances of a claim ever 
being filed and pursued successfully, and 
ways to minimize the citizen's personal 
losses should a claim be successful. Ways to 
minimize the chances of an intimidation 
lawsuit being filed and pursued successfully 
include these: 

1. Don't keep quiet in the face of environ- 
mental meltdown. 

2. When you speak, speak the truth. A 
successful libel or defamation claim against 
you must prove that you made false claims. 
Knowing the facts keeps your head clear and 
speaking them makes your heart strong. 
Focusing on the facts of the harm, rather^ 
than the’ personalities Involved, is a safe 
strategy. 

3. if possible, speak and act as an authorized 
representative of a non-profit corporation. 
While you may still be held accountable 
personally for your statements, corporate 
status adds another layer to your defense. 
Incorporation of your group may be fairly 
cheap and easy. 

4. If possible, get involved early in the 
process, before the timber sale or other proj- 
ect you find unreasonable is under contract 
to a third party, who may then wish to 
SLAPP you to chill your involvement. 
Making early attempts to solve the problem 
is good for the conscience and may even 
garner some respect from your opposition. 

5. Develop a good relationship with an 
attorney and consult her or him often. Most 
towns have an attorney sympathetic to the 
environmental cause and willing to work 
with you "pro bono," or free of charge. 
Developing a good relationship early will 
help avoid making unnecessary mistakes 
and help avoid the rush should you end up 


in trouble anyway. 

Don't be afraid to approach an attor- 
ney. They are regular people and, as an 
activist, you are worthy of protection. If you 
do end up in trouble, an attorney may be 
interested in filing a counter-suit for dam- 
ages against whoever has SLAPPed you, 
hence standing to make a percentage of any 
money he or she can ring out of the SLAPPer. 

Regardless of the precautions taken, 
however, an activist may become the target 
of ajiintimidation lawsuit for such things as 
f iling a petitio n ag ainst a project, organizing 
a~Eoycott, making state ments to the press. 
Tiling a lawsuit, or standing in front of a 
JmUaoiSrTTf such a 'claim for” punitive' 
'damages is successful, the debt may follow 
the activist for life if he or she is unable to 
pay the damages. 

Your strategy should include some way 
to avoid letting a successful intimidation 
lawsuit put you "out of business." Consider 
these measures if you own property, such as 
land and a house: 

6. File for a "homestead exemption," pref- 
erably prior to incurring a court ordered 
"debt." Homestead and other exemptions 
prevent your basic "necessities of life” from 
being taken away from you by anyone for 
any reason. 

7. Take out an insurance policy on your 
property, and supplement that with what is 
called an "umbrella" policy. A good um- 
brella policy will cover the costs of defend- 
ing you against a SLAPP and pay the debt, or 
judgement, made against you if you lose. 
Talk to a good insurance agent about this. 

Homestead and other exemptions are 
provided for under the laws governing the 
state in which the property is located. 1 will 
use Montana and Oregon as examples. In 
Montana, these laws are called the Montana 
Code Annotated; in Oregon, the Oregon 
Revised Statutes. Regardless of the state, 
however, there are common provisions 
under homestead and other exemptions: 

a. As long as the house and property is free 
of a lien or mortgage, a basic amount of that 
property is exempt from forced sale. In 
Montana the amount is $40,000. In Oregon 
it is $15,000; or $20,000 if two members of 
the household are subject to the same judge- 
ment against them. 

b. Other property, not just land and house, 
is exempt from judgement execution, in 
Oregon, you can keep, among other things, 
a cheap car (under $1200), $900 worth of 
jewelry, your $300 guitar, and, among other 
things, one rifle or shotgun. 

Ss, even if you don't own a homestead, 
you can at least sell some jewelry for gas 
money and get out of town with both barrels 
loaded and your hide intact! But, if you do 
own a house and property, consider filing a 


"declaration of homestead" in advance of 
trouble. Doing so will avoid problems in 
filing a homestead declaration at the same 
time someone is trying to take it away from 
you. 

In Montana, a declaration of home- 
stead can be filed for $5 per page with the 
County Clerk and Recorder. A declaration 
only takes a page or two, contains a legal 
description of the "homestead" property, 
cites the declaration provisions of the 
Montana Code Annotated, and is signed in 
the presence of a Notary Public. It's simple 
and an attorney is not necessary, though 
having one review the declaration is wise. If 
you can't afford homeowner's and "um- 
brella" insurance, at least file a declaration of 
homestead. 

To find out about the homestead and 
exemption provisions in your state, visit a 
law library and ask someone there to help 
you find your way through the annotated or 
revised codes and statutes. Don't be intimi- 
dated. Although these are multiple volume 
books, they are a distinct set and well in- 
dexed. Start by looking up "homestead," 
"exemption," and "execution" (of judge- 
ments, not people). 

I am not an attorney, and nothing in 
this article should be construed as legal 
advice. This article is intended to stimulate 
thought, and if an attorney or someone else 
wishes to write more on the subject, good. It 
is up to the individual activist to think 
through and be responsible for his or her 
actions and the consequences. Doing so is a 
good way to clarify one's convictions and 
intentions. 

The SLAPP report contains much useful 
information on what defences have been 
most successful in fending off intimidation 
lawsuits. For instance, the report found that 
raising the Petition Clause (the citizen's First 
Amendment "right to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances") enabled 
the citizen targets to return the legal tort 
claim to the political arena, doubling the 
chances of the defense being successful. 
(Professor Pring can be contacted at the 
University of Denver, College of Law, 1900 
Olive St, Denver, CO 80220.) 

Most veteran activists would probably 
agree that, if you are being an effective 
activist, you will be perceived as a threat by 
your opposition and will become a likely 
target for an intimidation lawsuit. To the 
environmental activist, threats and other 
attempts at intimidation are often among 
the rewards for a job well done. Rather than 
retire to inaction or stumble blindly into 
avoidable circumstances, let's use our smarts 
so we can proudly accept our rewards in 
stride. 

— Keith J. Hammer 



Armed with Visions 



clear as cut glass 


& just as dangerous 
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FRESH AIR 


My friend pulls his van over to the side 
of the soft-shoulder on a tail-end of 
Hollister Avenue in mid-November. 

The rain is not quite rain yet 
but wet enough. Bellies stuffed 
with turkey, the women elect to 
sit and listen on the radio. 

Joe and I sludge out into the mud fields, 
a stumpy oak fifty feet ahead signalling 
a jagged ravine which bisects the pit. 

“The Hilton is going to put up a 
facility, with a swimming pool 
lipping up and under a glass wall. 

The interior pool will have a cocktail 
lounge with full pool-side service.” 

At the swath of the gully is a lip 
of mounded granite, shrapnel left 
by a John Deere. 

Most of the relics have been broken by 
the dozers. Most of the tools. 

We visit three square holes Joe has 
dug. The shallow wet black mouths 
look rude and messy under the rain. 

“See . . . that’s a rib cage. The next 
one has a complete skull, although 
we shattered part of it with our spade.” 

Mud gurgles down the black lips of 
the graves, and each clutch of bones 
suggest the embarrassment of young children 
caught or tattled on. 

I know instantly that this is not the 
way or the day I should see them, 
though the moment is precise. 

I half expect to see a number of acoms, 
a half-tanned scrap of hide clutched 
in their fragile fists. 

Nothing but the oak flags the spot. 

Dignity would’ve remained its own secret 
but for three wounds 

bleeding under the influence of the weather. 
Back in the van 

the women make a great fuss about how 
wet and muddy we are. 

The rich smell of decayed leaves and 
pungent vegetables is trapped inside, 
until someone cracks a window. The 
air from the highway is quickly sucked in, 
a riot of vacuuming effects. 

“Thank God for fresh air,” she says. 

Steve Jacobsen 
Salt Lake City 


LIGHT FROM THE SUN, 
or 3-STEP METHOD 
TO SAVE THE OZONE 

Make paper from hemp 
Use methanol for fuel 
No plastics 

Walking Tree 

Corvallis 



I’d like to say that coyotes passed the word along, 
that leafless willows dreamed it up the roots of cottonwood 
and sage along each muddy stream. I’d like to say the Colorado 
told the Green, the Escalante, the San Juan, that grief 
rose up each tributary to the melting snow. 

Or that he sat out on some overlook, apart, 
the sunset flaring up behind a blue-dark roll of storm, 
composed a final question as the gust-front tugged his sleeve 
and caught a bolt-the years of pain condensed, a flash. 

That thunder punched the windows out 

In Bluff and Bianding, every door kicked open 
with the blast, walls suddenly uncertain, fences hung and buried, 
every shiny scrap discarded on the desert plucked and howling homeward 
on that wind. That every moaning rimrock shuddered, wept 
huge blocks of sandstone, pounding the tattoo. 

I’d like to say the wished-for vultures carved 

those long bones clean as limestone in the sight of the sky. 

If words are truth despite our eyes, then I’d say that. The father 
of our grinning anger’s gone; I never knew him better 
than in song, the page turned in a thousand lights. 

If empty beer cans all fill up with grace 

then there’s a heaven. Red sand drifts them full 

beside the road, abolishes their names, buries them like books 

with titles worn away by hands, a legacy mysterious 

as strata, hidden and revealed: the holy land. 

Pretty lies that please the heart are true 
to that extent. The desert-no one’s place-collects its patience, 
love, indifference; we don’t know. We know our loss, our desperation 
when the burning space that hiked and pissed and laughed fills up 
with air, when silence runs it through and through. 

Chip Rawlins 

Pinedale ^ 


SOUNDS 


Drums and flutes, 
rhythms of the rain 
and a Lesser Ycllowlegs 
calling. . 


I listen to them 

warm in a cocoon of skin 

wrapped in feathers. 

You who plays 
in ancient ways 
listens too. Tonight 



Alina Halford 

Alapah Valley 


CHACO listens too. Tonight 

I seedhe lake and v 

ONLY LIFE 

DUSTY GREEN LIZARD 


Flutes and drums. 
Ah, the songs 


I seeithe lake and wonder, we are remembering 

are playing with the Tundra 
breathing. 


-from Waking the Woodcutter ( 1988) 

Warm October, we walk pathway 
to Pueblo Bonito 

that winds around “Threatening Rock” & the 
thirty rooms 

it crushed in 1941 

when the Anasazi retaining wall gave way. 

From highest point we look out upon 
courtyard. 

In the distance cottonwoads 
planted by the Park Service 

line arroyo. 

Golden leaves ripple in the wind 
like flames of torches. 

There is something odd about standing 
in the homes of vanished people. 

“Picture everyday life,” the brochure asks. 

I look at the kivas 
round as ovens 
& the womb. 

Phil Woods 

Denver “ 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 


There are certain books that are a joy to read; there are others that wrench our 
Nevertheless, these depressing books are often no less important to read. Farley 
•vat's Sea of Slaughter comes to mind as a work of monumental importance that 
most impossible to get through in one reading because its tale is so dispiriting. 

Recent events have opened a new class of somber books to the must reading 
ior Earth Firstiers. These books have nothing to do with natural history or 
servation biology. They do give us some guidance, however, in the dark world 
overnment repression and infiltration which we have lately entered. Keep in 
id that the FBI assault on our movement is far from unique in the annals of 
erican history. Parallels stretch back to the Palmer raids following World War I. 
most heuristic value to us, though, is the FBI attempt (which was largely 
cessful) to destroy certain Black, American Indian and anti-war groups in the late 
> and early '70s through their COINTELPRO operation. 

Moreover, the promise of equal justice for all in the United States has never 
n achieved. Today, perhaps, the legal establishment serves moneyed interests 
re loyally (and with greater sophistication) than ever before. 

I am unhappy that the Earth First! Bookstore needs to offer two of our new 
as this issue. As an American patriot, as one who loves his country, as a believer 
he ideals that established this nation over two hundred years ago, I am sorry that 
y ever needed to be written. But as B. Traven wrote, "This is the real world, 
chachos, and you are in it.'' 

Let us learn from With Justice for None by Gerry Spence and War At Home 
Srian Glick. It is indeed sad that they needed to be written, but since they were 
ded, let us be happy they were. 

Our other two new books this issue are more traditional Earth First! fare and 
commend them heartily for their importance, good writing and because we 
r ed them on sale and can offer them at a discounted price to you! 

W BOOKS 


TH JUSTICE FOR NONE 
itroying an American Myth 

Gerry Spence. Spence is perhaps America's finest living trial lawyer, achieving 
e in the Silkwood and Miss Wyoming cases. With this book, Spence also 
iblishes himself as one of the most provocative and farsighted legal theorists of 
time and as a great defender of the Atnerican ideals of liberty and justice. In Part 
' of this seminal book, Spence discusses what is wrong with the American justice 
em as he dissects lawyers, law students, law schools, juries, judges, trials, work, 
irance companies and corporations. In Part Two, he offers far-reaching and 
>le proposals for reform of the legal profession, law schools, and courts; and for 
ing in corpo rate crime. 370 pages, hardback, index, references. $21. 

.lCATHOME._- - ' 

vertScfion Against U.S. Activists and What We Can Do About It 
Irian Glick. During the 1960s and early ' 70s, the FBI operated a massive program 
afiltration against dissident groups. This campaign, COINTELPRO, was designed 
larass, disrupt, discredit and intimidate individuals and groups working for civil 
its, justice and against the Vietnam War. Reading this book, one can only think 
■talin's purges or current events in China. Recently, the FBI has launched a similar 
ipaign against Central American peace groups, Jesse Jackson’s organization in 
South, the Sanctuary movement, and — now — Earth First!. Reading about the 
ds of tactics FBI agents used in infiltrating groups 20 years will help us combat the 
rent efforts to destroy Earth First !. 92 pag es, paperback, footnotes, resources for 

p. $6. — 

LDLIFE IN AMERICA 

Peter Matthiessen. In this classic history of destruction of wildlife and habitat in 
United States, Matthiessen established his reputation as one of America's leading 
ters and naturalists. Now updated and revised, it tells perhaps the saddest story 
r written, how, faced with a virgin continent teeming with wildlife, we Americans 
i waste with an unprecedented rapacity. Matthiessen looks at this tragic history 
ion by region across our nation and concludes with a stirring essay on extinction, 
pendices include a listing of species protected under the Endangered Species Act 
i a chronology of wildlife legislation. Heavily illustrated with color and black and 
ite (including color plates by Audubon). Index, 332 pages, hardcover. Originally 
ced at $32 postpaid, now for only $18! 


E MACHINERY OF NATURE 
e Living World Around Us — And How It Works 

Paul R. Ehrlich. Dr. Ehrlich is the most famous ecologist in the world and one of 
est writers making ecological wisdom accessible to laypersons. Published in 1986, 
s book is an easily understood survey of the current state of ecological knowledge 
i theory. Highly recommended for conservationists to ground themselves in 
entific fact. Illustrated with photographs, index, further reading list. 320 pages, 
rdcover. Originally priced at $21 postpaid, now for only $12! 


xCKLIST OF TITLES 

E FOOLS PROGRESS An Honest Novel 
Edward Abbey. Cactus Ed's first novel 
ce Good News, The Fools Progress is a 
;or work of American fiction and a great 
acy by an authentic American, 
rdcover, 485 pages, $22. 

SERT SOLITAIRE by Edward Abbey. A 
erb 20th anniversary edition of Abbey's 
sterpiece with fine illustrations from the 
.versity of Arizona Press. This hardcover 
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edition is a collector's item and no fan of 
Abbey should be without one. 255 pages, 
hardcover, $27. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE by Edward Abbey, 
paperback edition. $5. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG by Edward 
Abbey. No description necessary. Since the 
hardcover Dream Garden Press edition is out 
of print, we are offering the super cheap 
pocket book version of Abbey's rollicking 
good novel. Ride that slickrock trail once 


NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First!. Retail mail orders should 
be made through the Earth First! Bookstore: wholesale orders for resale should be made 
directly from the publisher, Ned Ludd Books, POB 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI'L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg 
Keeler, Walkin' Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar chords are 
included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EFler to sing along 
with our minstrels or to play the songs yourself. $ 6 postpaid, $4 postpaid special to 
Earth First! subscribers only! 



ECODEFENSE 

A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid. 


again with Hayduke, Bonnie, Doc and Sel- 
dom Seen. Give it to your friends. 387 pages, 
paperback. $6. 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS Edward 
Abbey Reads From His Work Two cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes) of Edward Abbey reading 
selections from his books. Includes Come 
On In (The Journey Home), Fire Lookout 
(Abbey's Road), The Dead Man At 
Grandview Point (Desert Solitaire), Down 
There In The Rocks (Abbey's Road), Cow- 
boys (Desert Solitaire), Watching The Birds: 
The Windhover (Down The River), in De- 
fense Of The Redneck (Abbey's Road), Merry 
Christmas Pigs (Abbey's Road), Freedom 
And Wilderness, Wilderness And Freedom 
(The Journey Home), Planting A Tree (Down 
The River). Hear it from Cactus Ed hisself. 
$18.50 postpaid first class. 

THE JOURNEY HOME Some Words in 
Defense of the American West by Edward 
Abbey. Illustrated byjim Stiles. An anthol- 
ogy of Abbey's best essays in defense of 
wildness. Includes the classic "Freedom and 
Wilderness, Wilderness and Freedom." 242 
pages, paperback. $11. 

SLICKROCK by Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. One of the great "coffee table" books 
of all time in a beautiful new edition from 
Peregrine Smith. Arresting color photo- 
graphs of the Utah Canyon Country by 
Phillip Hyde (with his commentary) and 
some of Abbey’s best prose in celebration of 
the wild. A collector's prize. Inexpensively 
priced in sturdy paperback. Oversized 13 1/ 
2" x 10 1/2", 143 pages. $27 
ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE by Edward 
Abbey. A new book of essays featuring 
Cactus Ed at his controversial best with 
topics including immigration, anarchy, 
ecodefense, sex, "sportsmen," cowboys, San 
Francisco and several "travel" pieces. In his 
"Preliminary Remarks" to this book, Abbey 
writes, "If there's anyone still present whom 
I've failed to insult, I apologize." Paperback, 
225 pages. $9 

LAST WORDS By Antler. Books of poetry do 
not sell. That is a sad commentary on 
America's intellect today. This collection of 
poems, including the monumental "Fac- 
tory," deserves to be read. The author, 
Antler, is an Earth First! supporter who Allen 
Ginsberg describes as "one of Whitman's 
'poets and orators to come.' " Paperback, 
191 pages. $6. 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN by Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. 
This clear-eyed, lyrical tribute to the desert 
and foothill lands between Death Valley and 
the High Sierras was first published in 1903 
and has since become an American nature 
classic. In the nature-writing world where 
men predominate (what else is new?) Mary 
Austin stands with Thoreau, Leopold, 
Lopez, Abbey, and ...yes... Rachel Carson. 
A book all desert rats should read and savor. 
107 pages. Paperback, $8 


*FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES by Charles 
Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. A 
stunning discussion in prose and photogra- 
phy of the Catalina Mountains outside of 
Tucson, and of the interaction between 
wilderness and the city. Although pub- 
lished by the University of Arizona Press, 
Bowden's proposals are as radical as Earth 
First!. "... a case history of how America de- 
stroys itself." — Gary Snyder. 16 full page 
color photos, many b&w. Hardcover, 165 
pages. $22.50 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Documentary of an Extinction by David E. 
Brown, with a foreword by Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr. Brown, retired from the Ari- 
zona Game & Fish Department and founder 
of the Arizona Bear Society, traces in accu- 
rate detail the extirpation of the Grizzly 
from Arizona, New Mexico, southern Colo- 
rado and northern Mexico. If you want to 
see the Grizzly in the Southwest again, read 
this book to understand why we destroyed it 
once. But get it quick, as it is almost out of 
print! Reviewed in Lughnasadh 86. 274 
pages, references, appendices (including an 
evaluation of the Gila Wilderness for Grizzly 
reintroduction), maps, many photos, 
hardcover. $24. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST The 
Making of an Endangered Species David E. 
Brown, editor. Defenders of Wildlife says, 
"This well-researched and readable book 
tells the story of the building of a federal 
bureaucracy devoted to the killing not only 
of wolves but also of mountain lions, bears 

and other predators also valuable for its 

information on the life history of the wolf 
and for the colorful accounts of several 
famous wolves that long evaded traps and 
poisons." Crucial reading for those inter- 
ested in returning the wolf to the Southwest. 
195 pages with a bibliography and index, 
photos, maps, charts. University of Arizona 
Press. Paperback. $14. 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1989 By Lester 
Brown and Worldwatch. The sixth annual 
examination of the world's health looks at 
land degradation, ozone depletion, overreli- 
ance on automobiles, the global AIDS epi- 
demic, militarism and refugees. It also in- 
cludes a global action plan for tackling these 
problems. Although Worldwatch is overly 
optimistic, resource-oriented and thor- 
oughly reformist, no one is analyzing the 
current state of the world better. Index, 
footnotes, 256 pages, paperback. $11.50. 
TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised 
edition, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom 
Dale. This broad human history makes a 
convincing case that civilizations rise and 
fall according to their use or abuse of topsoil. 
The condition of the land is traced from 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete & Lebanon, 
Syria & Palestine, Greece, North Africa, 
Rome, and Western Europe to the United 



States. With all our understanding of his- 
tory and ecology, the modern world is mak- 
ing the same mistakes the first agricultural 
societies made thousands of years ago. And 
we name ourselves "sapiens” — wise. Read 
this book; laugh or weep. 292 pages, index, 
many maps and b & w photos, paperback. 
S13. 

OVERSHOOT The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change by William R. Cat- 
ton, Jr. I was unaware of this seminal book 
until the folks at Fifth Estate brought it to my 
attention. I agree with Vine Deloria, Jr. who 
writes about it: "One of the most important 
books 1 have read in my lifetime." Catton lu- 
cidly applies ecological concepts to the 
human condition, and coins piercing new 
terms to describe our situation ("Cargoism: 
delusion that technology will always save us 
from Overshoot: growth beyond an area’s 
carrying capacity, leading to Crash: die- 
off.") This is admittedly not a happy book, 
but Catton expertly demolishes the fanta- 
sies of the Cargoists, Cosmeticists, Cynics, 
and Ostriches to demonstrate that we have 
indeed surpassed our carrying capacity. 
Ajjfcr Aldo Leopold's A Sand County Alma- 
nac, this is the book I most strongly recom- 
mend. (If you believe the humanist bunk 
that Malthus is wrong, you definitely need 
to read it!) Index, glossary, references, 298 
pages, paperback. $12 
THE PATHLESS WAY Michael Cohen's 
tender yet critical, academic yet passionate, 
intellectual biography of John Muir. Unlike 
all other works on Muir, this exceptional 
book focuses on his ideas and their evolu- 
tion, and ties Muir to Deep Ecology. With 
a Ph.D. in Literature, an impressive moun- 
taineering record in the High Sierra, and 
stature as one of the leading exponents of 
Deep Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified 
to have written this most important book. 
Heavily footnoted. Paperback. $14.50 
HOW NATURE WORKS Regenerating 
Kinship with Planet Earth 
By Michael J. Cohen. This book bridges the 
gap between scientific and spiritual out- 
looks. The author's 28 years of experience 
studying the natural world enables him to 
reveal how our separation from Nature 
underlies most of our social ills and prevents 
us from experiencing Planet Earth as a living 
organism. Dr. Cohen shows us that the 
Living Earth's intelligence is not science fic- 
tion but a fact of life, a fact which our 
modern-day upbringing and carefully struc- 
tured social mores insulate us from knowing 
or feeling. He also illustrates how the work- 
ings of Nature, once recognized, give us 
excellent instructions for living more har- 
moniously. Paperback, 263 pages. $12.50. 
ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM The Biologi- 
cal Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900 by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Why has Europe been so 
successful during the last thousand years? 
Crosby, a prominent University of Texas 
history prof, synthesizes old and new infor- 
mation, to at last answer this key question of 
recent history. He argues that the Azores/ 
Canaries, North America, Argentina, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand have become "Neo- 
Europes" through a combination of Euro- 
pean people, disease, domesticated plants 
and animals, pests and weeds. Indeed, he 
convincingly argues that it was not military 
or economic might (or ideology) so much as 
biology that Europeanized these lands. This 
book is a first step toward a history of the 
world environment and shows how the 
environment is a continual and active par- 
ticipant in human affairs. Fascinating! 
Index, references, maps, Illustrations, paper- 
back, 368 pages. $13 

SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS Prac- 
ticing Deep Ecology by Bill Devall. Devall's 
new book follows up on “Deep Ecology" 
(which is one of the most popular books we 
offer) with this broad-based study of how to 
cultivate a Deep Ecology life style. Reviewed 
in Mabon 88. Paperback, 224 pages, bibliog- 
raphy, $12.00 

DEEP ECOLOGY Living As If Nature Mat- 
tered by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 
This groundbreaking book presents the 
philosophical fundamentals for the defense 
of Earth, discussing biocentrism, intrinsic 
value, and ecological resisting. Appendices 
by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, John 
Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken, and 
Arne Naess. 263 pages, paperback. $11.00 
THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM by 
David Ehrenfeld. Ehrenfeld is a Professor of 
Biology and one of the founders of the 
Society for Conservation Biology. In this 
powerful book, he explodes the myths of 
humanism (the dominant world-view) such 
as "all problems are soluble by people using 
either technology or social sciences; re- 
sources are either infinite or have infinite 
substitutes; human civilization will sur- 
vive." He demonstrates the problems of ra- 
tionality, argues convincingly for emotion, 
and then moves to analyze arguments for 
the preservation of natural diversity and 
concludes that only those based on intrinsic 
value, and not economics or human benefit, 
are valid and even politically practical. As 
with Catton's book, the Christians, marxists 


and capitalists will howl, but he's right on all 
counts. This is an absolutely fundamental 
book for Earth First!ers. Index, references, 
286 pages, paperback. $12.50 
THE NATURAL ALIEN Humankind and 
Environment by Neil Evernden. This is one 
of the seminal books of deep ecology, and 
has been called "a brilliant, difficult, pas- 
sionate assault on the dominance of eco- 
nomic — in fact of western — thinking." 
Reviewed in Mabon 85 and Eostar 88. 160 
pages, index, paperback, $14 
TROPICAL NATURE Life and Death in the 
Rain Forests of Central and South America 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. This is a 
modern classic of natural history which 
brings the incredible diversity and beauty of 
the tropical rainforest alive on every page. 
Although it is not directly about preserva- 
tion of the rainforest, it provides some of the 
best ammunition for preservation simply in 
its descriptions — all from a deep ecological 
perspective. If you are fighting for the rain- 
forest, read this book so you will better 
understand the wild diversity for which you 
do battle. If you plan to visit the rainforest, 
read this first. 248 pages, index, bibliogra- 
phy, paperback. $9 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT John Muir and His Legacy by 
Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conserva- 
tion movement and an insightful new biog- 
raphy of John Muir, this book is crucial to 
understanding the environmental move- 
ment. Fox's thesis is that the history of 
conservation can be told as the ongoing 
struggle between passionate amateurs (John 
Muir) and conservative resource profession- 
als (Gifford Pinchot). Well-written, heavily 
footnoted, with photographs, paperback, 
436 pages, $16.50 

STERILE FOREST The Case Against 
Clearcutting by Edward C. Fritz. Ned Fritz, 
"The Father of Texas Wilderness" and 
founder of the Texas Committee on Natural 
Resources, details his campaign in and out of 
the courts to halt the Forest Service's arro- 
gant schemes to turn the diverse deciduous 
forests of east Texas into sterile pine planta- 
tions. A key book for understanding the in- 
souciant and corrupt United States Forest 
Service of today. Reviewed in Litha 84. 
Paperback. 271 pages. B & W photos. 
Special discounted price of $9.50 
TAME WILDERNESS by Dennis Fritzinger. 
An excellent little volume of poetry inspired 
by the wilderness and penned by a long 
active Bay Area Earth First!er. Paperback. $6 
PROMISED LAND Adventures and En- 
counters in Wild America by Michael 
Frome. An inspiring chronicle of forty years 
of meeting important conservationists in 
America's wildest places by the foremost 
environmental journalist in the United 
States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, William O. 
Douglas, Martin Litton and others, in the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary Wa- 
ters, Smokies, Maine Woods, and elsewhere. 
Reviewed in Litha 86. Hardcover, 312 pages, 
originally priced at $18.95. Signed by Mike 
Frome. $12 as a special for EFiers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE The Story of 
the National Forests by Michael Frome. 
This history of the National Forests and a 
profile of representative Forests was origi- 
nally published in 1962. This is a reprint by 
Westview Press and is signed for Earth First! 
by Frome. Includes a current preface. An 
important work for understanding the For- 
est Service of today by the leading conserva- 
tion journalist of our time. Through a spe- 
cial arrangement with the author, we are 
able to offer this book for substantially less 
than the cover price. 360 pages, index, 
paperback, $10 

CRY WOLF! by Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the 
founders of Greenpeace about the coura- 
geous efforts of Project Wolf in British Co- 
lumbia to stop the demented wolf extermi- 
nation campaign of the BC government. 
Reviewed in Samhain 85 Earth First!. 130 
pages, paperback. $9 

*THE GIFTING BIRDS Toward An Art Of 
Having Place And Being Animal by Char- 
les Jones. This excellent volume of essays 
from Dream Garden Press deals with that 
most important need of our modern world 
— a sense of place. Reviewed in Eostar 86 
Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, $18.50 
FEAR AT WORK Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment by Richard Kazis and 
Richard L. Grossman. Are jobs and environ- 
mental protection incompatible? Blowing 
apart the economic myths that have put 
labor and environmentalists at odds with 
telling anecdotes, careful history and social 
analysis, the authors make a powerful argu- 
ment for greater cooperation between the 
labor and environmental movements. Both 
authors were founders of Environmentalists 
for Full Employment. Grossman has also 
been Executive Director of Greenpeace and 
is a constant and constructive critic of co- 
option and compromise by the big national 
environmental organizations. See Edward 
Abbey's review in Beltane 88. Paperback, 
306 pages, index. Special discounted price 
of $9.50 


SECRETS OF THE OLD GROWTH FOREST 
By David Kelly with photographs by Gary 
Braasch. Unlike many beautiful "coffee 
table" books of outdoor photograhy, this 
one is as important for its text as for its 
photos. Kelly masterfully surveys the cur- 
rent state of knowledge about the endan- 
gered old growth forest of the Pacific North- 
west and makes a winning case for its preser- 
vation. Gary Braasch's color photographs 
are not just hauntingly lovely, they capture 
the intricate relationships of the old growth 
community. A must for forest activists. 
Bibliography, 99 pages, oversized 
hardcover. $32. 

'EARTH FIRST The Struggle to Save Aus- 
tralia's Rainforest by Jeni Kendell and 
Eddie Suivids. Based on the fine television 
documentary of the same name by Jeni 
Kendell and John Seed, this beautiful book 
documents the campaign to preserve the 
rainforests of Australia through non-violent 
direct action — Terania Creek, the Nightcap, 
the Franklin River, Cape Tribulation and the 
Daintree. Many carefully-reproduced color 
photographs of rainforest as well as maps 
and photos of the actions. This book is a 
major historical document of the radical 
conservation movement, and a source of 
inspiration to tree-huggers everywhere. 167 
pages, hardcover, $25 
THE BREAKDOWN OF NATIONS By Leo- 
pold Kohr. This thought-provoking book 
argues convincingly that gargantuan 
growth has brought on wars, depressed liv- 
ing standards, and blocked social progress. 
E.F. Schumacher, author of Small Is Beauti- 
ful, said Kohr taught him more than anyone 
else. Foreword by Kirkpatrick Sale. Index, 
bibliography, appendices, paperback, 250 
pages. $6. 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX: Rapture of 
the Deep by Dolores La Chapelle. I would 
argue that Dolores LaChapelle is the most 
creative and insightful deep ecologist writ- 
ing today. Manyofus have long awaited her 
new book, and it fulfills our expectations. 
Oversized, soft cover, $24.50. 

EARTH WISDOM Dolores LaChapelle's 
provocative and inspiring masterwork. We 
will free ourselves and the land by learning 
how nature intended us to live. This book 
provides both the necessary background 
and the practical steps to begin learning how 
to "reinhabit" your place on Earth. Fully 
illustrated. Large format paperback. Re- 
viewed in Samhain 85. $15.50 
BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary 
Lawless, Leslie Marmon Silko, James Koller, 
and Kate Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and 
interviews with Doug Peacock, Dave Fore- 
man, and Lance Olsen. All proceeds to the 
Bear. $3.50 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC by Aldo 
Leopold. This environmental classic was 
selected by more reviewers in Sierra maga- 
zine's recent overview of significant envi- 
ronmental books than any other. In that 
article, I called it not only the most impor- 
tant conservation book ever written, but the 
most important book ever written. I stand 
by that today. Paperback, 226 pages, $9.00 
ALDO LEOPOLD His Life And Work By 
Curt Meine. If you have wanted to know 
more about the man who wrote A Sand 
County Almanac, Meine's book should 
satisfy your interest. Although highly read- 
able, this is a thorough and analytic review 
of the most important conservation thinker 
of the 20th century. Meine makes abun- 
dantly clear, nonetheless, in his study of 
Leopold as a boy, student, young forester, 
Forest Supervisor, game manager, pioneer 
ecologist and university professor, that 
Leopold was always an activist on the cut- 
ting edge of conservation whether it be 
game protection, wilderness preservation or 
wildlife management. Hard cover, 638 
pages, index, footnotes, bibliography, pho- 
tographs. $32. 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY 
ALMANAC Interpretive & Critical Essays 
edited by J. Baird Callicott. Aldo Leopold 
perhaps thought harder than anyone else in 
20th century America about wilderness and 
our relationship to it. His posthumously 
published book A Sand County Almanac 
ranks as the finest discussion of conserva- 
tion ever written. In this collection of essays 
by leading historians and conservation 
thinkers, Professor Callicott has produced a 
sustained study of Leopold from perspec- 
tives of art, philosophy, history and social 
commentary. Although parts of the book 
are weak (the professional philosophers in it 
sorta wimp out) it is, nonetheless, an excel- 
lent book for better understanding Leopold. 
Paperback, 308 pages. 514.50 
QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS A Prehis- 
toric Revolution Edited by Paul Martin and 
Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 
10,000 years ago, dozens of genera of large 
mammals and birds became extinct. In this 
impressive anthology, 38 scientific papers 
analyze whether climatic change or over- 
hunting by humans caused the demise of 
mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave bear, 
cave lion, giant beaver and others in North 


& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eura- 
sia and Madagascar. This is a book of crucial 
importance in understanding the impact of 
our species on the rest of nature. Paperback, 
index, footnotes, references, 892 oaees. 
$37.50. 

PLAGUES AND PEOPLES By William H. 
McNeill. This book, originally published in 
1976, and by one of America's most distin- 
guished historians, helped launch the cur- 
rent trend of ecological histories. His revo- 
lutionary thesis is that one of the major 
actors on the stage of history has been epi- 
demic disease and, in fact, only disease can 
account for such events as the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez. Moreover, McNeill un- 
dertakes a historical and ecological analysis 
of the role of macro- and micro-parasites in 
human society. Paperback, 291 pages, in- 
dex, footnotes, appendix. $8. 

'NEVER CRY WOLF by Farley Mowat. One 
of the all-time nature and conservation clas- 
sics. The adventures of a young Canadian 
biologist investigating Gray Wolves and 
Caribou in the Arctic. Adapted for the 
Disney movie a couple of years ago. Paper- 
back, 164 pages, $4.50 
'SEA OF SLAUGHTER by Farley Mowat. A 
landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, 
bears, wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard of North Amer- 
ica. USA Today says that "Sea of Slaughter 
deserves to stand with Rachel Carson's Si- 
lent Spring as an outstanding indictment of 
man's stupidity in alienating himself from 
nature." Paperback, 437 pages, $ 1 1.50 
*A WHALE FOR THE KILLING by Farley 
Mowat. A real-life story about the struggle to 
save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for 
"recreation." Paperback, 213 pages, $5.00 
THE RIGHTS OF NATURE A History of 
Environmental Ethics By Roderick Nash. 
Professor William Cronon of Yale says that 
Nash's new book is "the most comprehen- 
sive and encyclopedic history anyone has 
yet written of the intellectual precursors of 
radical environmentalism." Indeed it is. 
The Rights of Nature is a family tree for 
those of us in Earth First! interested in our 
philosophical genesis. It is also a fine- 
grained whetstone for honing our argu- 
ments. The last chapter devotes consider- 
able space to Earth First! and is, in my opin- 
ion, by far the best study of our group yet to 
appear in print. I can't recommend this 
book highly enough (and that’s not just 
because I'm quoted in it). Hard cover, 290 
pages, index, footnotes, bibliography. $29. 
WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND Roderick Nash's peerless history of 
American attitudes toward the wilderness. 
Perhaps the most important book available 
for understanding the dynamic interplay 
between humans and nature in the New 
World. Now in an expanded, revised 3rd 
edition with greater emphasis on Deep Ecol- 
ogy. A must for every conservation book- 
shelf. Reviewed in Eostar 88. Paperback, in- 
dex, 425 pages. $ 14.00 
ENDANGERED RIVERS And the Conser- 
vation Movement By Tim Palmer. Al- 
though dams and other river-destroying 
projects ,have played a major role in the 
history of the conservation movement, the 
National Wild & Scenic Rivers System is the 
least known and most neglected of our na- 
tion's preservation systems. While there are 
a number of excellent books about the his- 
tory of river destruction and "water develop- 
ment" in the United States, none have fo- 
cused on the effort to preserve free-flowing 
rivers — until Tim Palmer's exhaustively 
researched and finely crafted history. This is 
a necessary addition to the field of conserva- 
tion history and no wild river lover should 
be without it. Includes 40 full-color photo- 
graphs by the author. Paperback, 316 pages, 
index, references, appendices. $15. 
DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY WAY 
by Jeff Poniewaz. There are many poets in 
the Earth First! tribe and Jeff Poniewaz is one 
of the best. This is a collection of Jeff's finest 
ecopoems. See the review of "Dolphin" by 
Lone Wolf Circles in Mabon 87. Paperback, 
145 pages. $8 

CADILLAC DESERT The American West 
and Its Disappearing Water by Marc Re- 
isner. Meticulously researched and re- 
markably readable, this is the epic story of 
America's water "development" and a fine 
history of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Corps of Engineers. It features engi- 
neering "triumphs" and dam failures, irri- 
gated deserts and poisoned water tables, 
along with a cast of thousands, ranging from 
thugs like William Mulholland who brought 
Los Angeles water from the Owens Valley, to 
evil bureaucrats like Floyd Dominy who 
literally screwed himself out of his job as 
Commissioner of Reclamation, to phony 
environmental politicians like Mo Udall, 
Cecil Andrus and Dick Lamm, to heroes like 
David Brower. An essential primer for any- 
one interested in Western water issues (re- 
viewed in EF!, Litha 1987). Paperback, 582 
pages. $11 
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NEW MUSIC 

Darryl Chemey "They Sure Don't Make Hippies Like They Used To!" 

At long last, Darryl took time out from his many blockade and demonstration gigs 
to record some of his latest radical tunes. Besides the title song, this has: Xerox The 
Money; Board of Forestry Song; Potter Valley Mill; Earth First! Maid; You Can't 
Clearcut Your Way To Heaven; Free The Dead; We're All Dead Ducks; Ballad of Don 
Hodel; Knocking on Extinction's Door; Ballad of the Lonesome Tree Spiker; Stop the 
War; Running For My Life; Where's Bosco?; Spike A Tree For Jesus; This Mon- 
keywrench of Mine. Includes lyric sheet (complete with chord notations) and a 
classic burning 'dozer cover. $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "In These Ancient Trees" 

This short tape is a fundraiser for the Ancient Forest Rescue Expedition, and features 
two of Bill's best and most recent tunes: In These Ancient Trees and Woodpecker 
Rebellion. $5 postpaid. 


Susan Grace Stoltz "Circle of Friends" 

The first tape from Susan Grace, performer on the most recent EF! roadshow, shows 
that Walkin' Jim isn't the only great singer in his family. Besides the title song, this 
includes: Old Time Friends, Song of the Arctic, Beverly's Song, Auroras Dance/ 
Midnight on the Water, Coffee, Ribbon of Steel, The Love We Carry Within, 
Northern Lament, Chatanika River Song, and Follow Your Heart. $ 10 postpaid. 

Glen Waldeck "Wreckin' Ball Waldeck" 

Longtime star of the campfire circuit and frequent accompanist to Bill Oliver (his 
humor makes Bill look like a straight man, a real accomplishment), Glen has finally 
put out a tape of his own stuff. And it's about time — we've nearly worn out the 
bootleg copy we got for the office several months ago. Includes: With My Friends, 
Tulsa Rag, N.O.L.A., Inspired By You, It's Apparent, Every Dog Has Its Day, Them 
People, Sign of the Times, Yellowstone or Bussed, Wreckin' Ball. $10 postpaid. 


Cecelia Ostrow "Warrior of the Earth" 

Here's a new taste of Cecelia's gently piercing voice and Earth-sensitive lyrics. 
Includes the title song, along with: The Blockade Song; Chicago; Eagle Creek; 
American Pacific Northwest; Bird Song; You've Got The Power; Idaho; My Soul Is 
Dancing; Love Song; The Day The Forest Died; In the Mountains; I Know A Tree. $9 
postpaid. 


OLD FAVORITES 

Austin Lounge Lizards "Creatures From 
the Black Saloon'' $9 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards "Highway Cafe 
of the Damned" $9 postpaid. 


Joanne Rand "Home" 

Joanne was the surprise hit of this year's Rendezvous, with an amazingly powerful 
voice reminiscent of Joni Mitchell's early days. Another great find from the Pacific 
Northwest. Includes: I'll Be Washed Away, Eyes Like Salmon, Home, Blood Red, 
Wayfarer, Radiation On My Windshield, Banks of Time, Nobody Lays A Hand On 
Me, and Thanks. $10 postpaid. 


Darryl Chemey "I Had To Be Bom This 
Century" $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Full Circle" $10 
postpaid. 



Lone Wolf Circles "Tierra Primera!""The 
Deep Ecology Medicine Shows." $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid ". . . For The Birds" $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid "No Mercy" $10 postpaid. 

Mark Graham "Natural Selections" $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana" $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Talking Sweet Bye & Bye" 
$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Bad Science Fiction" $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Post-Modem Blues" $9 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Fenced!" $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle" $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Love's Little Sisters" $12 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Colorado River Songs" $12 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Our State is a Dumpsite" 

$6 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Animal" $11 postpaid. 

Mokai "Clearcut Case Of The Blues" $9 
postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "Texas Oasis" $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends "Better Things To 
Do" $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "All Life Is Equal" $8.50 
postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre "Night- 
cap" $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends "Earth 
First!" $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis "A Few Less Colors" $9 
postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Spirit Is Still On The 
Run" $11 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Forever Wild" $11 
postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Listen to the Earth" 
$11 postpaid. 
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continued from page 35 
•FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE 
THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam Malay- 
sia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). The 
proceedings from the Conference on Forest 
Resources Crisis in the Third World provide 
a comprehensive and powerful overview of 
tropical timber cutting. All Tropical Rain- 
forest activists should get a copy of this 
report. Illustrated, 510 pages, paperback. 
Proceeds to SAM, the leading conservation 
group in the Third World. $20. 
MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 
Reflections on the National Parks by Jo- 
seph L. Sax. A modem conservation classic 
by a law professor from the University of 
California. Roderick Nash says, "Sax has 
drilled to the core the most important ques- 
tion facing the national parks of today." 
This is one of the most far-reaching defenses 
of the preservationist position on National 
Parks. Required reading for National Park 
activists. 152pages, paperback, index, $9.50 
DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edition 
by Paul B. Sears. Prof. Sears was one of 
America's best known botanists. In this 
American conservation classic, he asks the 
question, "Is the human race digging its own 
grave in North America?" He discusses the 
destruction of virgin prairie, the despoiling 
of natural waterways, the hewing down of 
great forests, the indiscriminate killing of 
wildlife. "Man has become the sponsor of a 
biological experiment without known par- 
allel in the history of the earth ... He no 
longer accepts . . . the pattern in which he 
finds himself, but has destroyed that pattern 
and from the wreck is attempting to create a 
new one. That, of course, is cataclysmic 
revolution.” 264 pages, index, hardcover. 
$20. 

THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN Towards a 
Council of All Beings by John Seed, Joanna 
Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. Illus- 
trated by Dailan Pugh. This book of read- 
ings, meditations, poems, rituals and work- 
shop notes prepared on three continents 
helps us remember that environmental de- 
fense is nothing less than "Self" defense. 
Including magnificent illustrations of flora 
and fauna from the Tasmanian rainforest, 
this book provides a context for ritual iden- 
tification with the natural environment and 
so invites us to begin a process of "commu- 
nity therapy" in defense of Earth. Facilitat- 
ing a process for allowing us "to hear the 
sound of the earth crying" as our own cry, it 
is an important deep ecology educational 
tool for use in schools, community groups 
and elsewhere for personal reflection. 128 
pages, references, paperback. $9.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY An Evolu- 
tionary-Ecological Perspective edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. An 
anthology of important papers by leading 
researchers in four parts: Ecological Prin- 
ciples of Conservation, Consequences of In- 
sularization, Captive Propagation and Con- 
servation, and Exploitation and Preserva- 
tion. Raymond Dasmann writes, "I believe 
Conservation Biology is one of the most 
important books on conservation that is 
now available. If I had my way it would be 
required reading for everyone actively con- 
cerned with conservation." If you want the 
best scientific ammunition for a preserva- 
tionist point of view, here it is — fully 
loaded. 395 pages, index, bibliography, pa- 
perback. $26.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY The Science 
of Scarcity and Diversity edited by Michael 
E. Soule. This is a follow-up to the previous 
"Conservation Biology" (see above) and is 
just as important with 25 chapters by lead- 
ing experts covering Fitness & Viability of 
Populations, Patterns of Diversity and Rar- 
ity: Their Implications for Conservation, 
The Effects of Fragmentation, Community 
Processes, Threats and Management of Sen- 
sitive Habitats and Systems, and Dealing 
With the Real World. A must for serious 
defenders of natural diversity. 584 pages, 
index, bibliography, paperback. $30.50 
THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder's remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. "The wisdom 
and skill of those who studied the universe 
first hand, by direct knowledge and experi- 
ence, for millennia, both inside and outside 
themselves, is what we might call the Old 
Ways.” Six approaches to the old ways via 
poetry, myth, and sense of place. Paperback. 
96 pages. $5.50 

THIS IS DINOSAUR Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers edited by Wallace 
Stegner. The modem environmental move- 
ment was bom in the fight in the early 1 950s 
to stop a giant dam on the Yampa and Green 
Rivers in Dinosaur National Monument. 
This book, originally published by Alfred A. 
Knopf in 1955, was one of the most effective 
tools of that battle. It has been reprinted in 
a fine new edition by Boulder publisher 
Roberts Rinehart with a new Foreword by 
Wallace Stegner and an excellent selection 
of b & w photographs. Writers include 


Stegner, Olaus Murie, Joseph Penfold, and 
Otis "Dock" Marston. 93 pages, medium 
format, paperback. $ 10 
ZODIAC The Eco-Thriller By Neal 
Stephenson. Here's a fast-paced environ- 
mental thriller featuring a New Age Sam 
Spade and evil polluters in Boston harbor. 
Wet suits, Zodiac rafts, PCBs, the FBI, a 
sleazy presidential candidate, and GEE — 
the Group of Environmental Extremists, 
produce an east coast version of that novel 
about George and Bonnie and .... Paper- 
back, 283 pages. $9.50. 

THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND by 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz. A collection of poetry by 
a longtime EF! musician. These are words 
inspired by open skies, wild creatures, and 
cross-country hikes longer than most of us 
will ever attempt. Songs from the heart and 
_tjie land. Paperback, 44 pages. $7.50 
-RESPECT FOR NATURE A Theory of Envi- 
ronmental Ethics B y Paul W. Taylor. Can 
an argument for biocentrism and the intrin- 
sic worth of all living beings be painstak- 
ingly and rationally developed within the 
context of western philosophy? Dr. Taylor, 
Professor of Philosophy at Brooklyn College, 
has done it. Although this work is not easy 
reading, and his argument is somewhat 
abstract, this is an important book for those 
interested in arguing for biocentrism. I 
personally do not agree with Taylor's view, 
which is based on ethical relationships with 
individuals (I keep company with Aldo 
Leopold's holistic community approach), 
but I applaud Taylor for a fine contribution 
to the biocentric cause. Index, bibliography, 
footnotes, 329 pages. Paperback. $14. 


WALDEN by Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey 
— "Down The River With Henry Thoreau." 
Paperback, 303 pages, $7.50 
THE EARTH SPEAKS An Acclimatization 
Journal Edited by Steve Van Metre and Bill 
Weiler. This exceptional collection of writ- 
ings captures Earth's voice and is graced by 
lovely block prints by Gwen Frostic. In- 
cluded are selections from Henry David 
Thoreau, John Muir, Aldo Leopold, Rachel 
Carson, Sigurd Olson, Gary Snyder, Ed 
Abbey, Loren Eiseley, Walt Whitman, Byrd 
Baylor and many others. Paperback, 187 
pages. $11.00. 

WILDERNESS VISIONARIES by Jim dale 
Vickery. John Davis reviewed this fine book 
in the Brigid 87 issue, calling it "one of the 
more enjoyable explorations of the lives of 
great ecologists ever to appear in print." 
Vickery, canca guide and writer from the 
Boundary Waters, explores man's hunger 
for wild country by examining the fives of 
six wilderness legends: Henry David 
Thoreau, John Muir, Robert Service, Robert 
Marshall, Calvin Rustrum and Sigurd Olson. 
263 pages, index, bibliography, paperback, 
illustrated. $11. 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION: Con- 
serving the Diversity of Life By Edward C. 
Wolf. This inexpensive chapbook from 
Worldwatch Institute (Paper #78) is the best 
summary of biodiversity and conservation 
biology we have seen. Every EF!er should 
own a copy and read it. Better yet, get a copy 
into the hands of your local Sierra Club 
leaders or your local Forest Supervisor or 
member of Congress. Paperback, 54 pages, 


index. $4. 

RIVERS OF EMPIRE Water, Aridity & The 
Growth of The American West By Donald 
Worster. Although this excellent history by 
Worster (author of Dust Bowl and other 
ecological histories) covers the same events 
and personalities as Marc Reisner's Cadillac 
Desert, it goes beyond it in placing the 
history of water "development" in the arid 
West in the context of a theory of history — 
that of "hydraulic civilization." Worster 
clearly believes that hydraulic civilizations 
are societies built on sand. A comment near 
the end gives a good indication of how 
biocentric this book is: groups as diverse as the 
Papago Indians and the Chinese Taoists seem to 
have met that requirement [learning to think 
like a river], and there is much we can learn 
from them. Index, footnotes, paperback. 
$14.50. 

YELLOWSTONE AND THE FIRES OF 
CHANGE By George Wuerthner. The cover- 
age of the 1988 Yellowstone fires by the 
American news media was superficial, irre- 
sponsible and sensationalistic without peer. 
Enough bullshit! Fire ecologist and nature 
photographer George Wuerthner provides 
in this much-needed book a sensible eco- 
logical appraisal. With authoritative text 
and 90 full-color photos, Wuerthner covers 
the fire fighting efforts and analyzes the 
impact of the fires on Yellowstone's wildlife 
and ecosystems. If your member of Con- 
gress is talking out of his/her ass about the 
Yellowstone "disaster," send 'em this book! 
Bibliography, maps, 64 pages, paperback, 
oversized. $10. 
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Tmi Beg Outseo 


by Dave Foreman and Howie Wolke 



Features — 

Ecological and status descriptions of every US roadless 
area over 100,000 acres in the West and 50,000 acres in the 
East — 368 areas total! 

SAMPLE PAGE 


60 The Big Outside 


Mt. Rainier 233,000 acres 
Mt. Rainier National Park Wilderness Area 
and roadless 195,000 

Designated Clearwater Wilderness Area 
(Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie NF) 14300 

Designated Glacier View Wilderness Area 
(Gifford Pinchot NF) 3,050 

Additional Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie & Gifford 
Pinchot NFs roadless 20380 


Description: Southwestern Washington southeast of 
Seattle. The icefields and glaciers of 14,410’ high Mt. Rainier 
drop down into thousand-year-old forests of huge Western 
Hemlock and Western Red Cedar. Snow accumulation is ex- 
tremely heavy (Emmons Glacier is the largest in the nation 
outside of Alaska). Deer, Black Bear, Elk, Mountain Goat and 
Bobcat are noteworthy inhabitants. Ice caves, steaming 
fumaroles, 27 species of trees, over 100 species of moss, and many 
beautiful waterfalls distinguish this area. Willi Unsoeld, 
conservationist, educator and first American to climb Mt. 
Everest, died in an avalanche on Mt. Rainier, a mountain he 
loved and had climbed many times. May all of us be that 
fortunate in the place death chooses to embrace us. 

Status: The Greater Mt. Rainier Ecosystem exists in name 
only. The core of this once-great area, Mt. Rainier National 
Park, is largely cut off from lower elevation wildlands in the 
Cascades by habitat fragmentation and clearcut logging (the 
Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie NF is currently trashing the northern 
border of the area). Nonetheless, Mt. Rainier, Cougar Lakes, 
Goat Rocks, Mt. Adams and several smaller roadless areas form 
a complex that is severed only by single roads. These areas are, 
of course, largely rocks and ice. 

Excessive tourism is a problem in the Park, as is acid rain. 
An overabundance of climbers has created a human waste prob- 
lem on Mt. Rainier’s glaciers, where a fall into a crevasse can be 
a vile experience. 

Most of the roadless area in the Park was designated as 
Wilderness in 1988. 

RM27: 1356,800* 


To Order: 

Send $19 plus $2 shipping ($21 total) to: 


NED LUDD BOOKS 
POB 5141 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
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EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 16 
mm movie of Earth First! cracking Glen 
Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed Abbey 
and Johnny Sagebrush. An inspiring and 
humorous introduction to the Earth First! 
movement. Rental fee of S30 for showing 
to groups (includes shipping fee); $5 
(shipping only) for EF! groups. Note: 
rental only; not for sale. Orders must 
include street address for UPS delivery. 


DAMN MOVIE VIDEO 
FOR SALE 

We now have the cracking of Glen 
Canyon Damn on video. $20 postpaid. 
Orders must include street address for UPS 


delivery. 





* 1/ C lands ° 


OVERGRAZING 
SLIDE SHOW 


"The Eating of the West", graphically 
displays the devastation of Western public 
lands at the hands (and hooves) of the 
livestock industry. The show consists of 
over 100 high-quality slides from National 
Forests, National Wildlife Refuges, and 
BLM lands which portray the shocking 
magnitude of the problems caused by 
grazing. The slide show comes with a 
written script and is rented at cost, S10. 
Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on grazing 
are also available. Please include with 
your order the name and phone number 
of a contact person, and the date you need 
the show along with alternate dates. 

Orders must include street address for UPS 
delivery. "The Eating of the West" was 
funded by donations to Lynn Jacobs and 
the Earth First! Foundation. 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words "EARTH 
FIRST!" and "No Compromise." 

Green and black on a white 3" 
diameter round patch. $3.50 post- 
paid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter 
round embroidered patches with a red 
monkeywrench and the words 
HAYDUKE LIVES in red. $3.50 
postpaid. 



CAMO CAPS 

We've got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in 
either woodland or desert camo, 
100% cotton or mesh backs. They 
all have adjustable tabs so one size 
fits all. The EF! fist logo and the 
words "EARTH FIRST!" are printed 
in black. Be sure to specify what 
style you want or we'll send you 
what we have most of. 

$8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out 
there, we now have a non-camou- 
flage cap — the fist and "Earth 
First!" in black ink on a tan cotton 
cap with cloth back only. One 
size fits all. $8 postpaid 



SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — 
bar bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 

registers wherever the evil ones 

need to know that we are about and 
watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
"EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth" in red ink. 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 
A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal "no" slash, and the 
words "Free Our Public Lands!" and 
"Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching 
End Public Lands Livestock Grazing." 
1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. 
Black words on green stickers. 2x3 
inch rectangles. 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

"TOOLS" 

The late John Zaelit's Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design. Brown design 
with "Earth First!" in green on 1 5/8 
inch diameter white circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement 
and serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this 
ijewspaper and to fund a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 30c for an address correction and won't 
forward your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you'll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you've got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241 

Here's $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here's $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here's an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here's $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here's $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here's $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here's $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. 

I'm broke. Please send me a subscription for $ . 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows 
that James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


MAPS 

We are offering several fine US Geological 
Survey maps — all suitable for wall mount- 
ing, as well as being necessary reference 
tools for wilderness activists. Prices listed 
are postpaid. Maps are mailed folded (al- 
though they can be sent rolled for an extra 
$2 per order, except for the Wilderness 
System map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM This full color, large 
map (40* x 25") shows all designated 
Wilderness Areas by agency in the US 
(including Alaska and Hawaii), plus a 
list of all the Wilderness Areas by state 
with their acreages. Scale is 
1:5,000,000. Information is current to 
January 1987. Rivers, state boundaries, 
and major cities are also shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGETA- 
TION A beautiful multi-color map 
showing 106 different vegetative types 
in the US. This is the Kuchler Ecosystem 
Map the Forest Service used in RARE II. 
The reverse side shows Alaska and 
Hawaii and offers a fairly detailed essay 
about the map and potential natural 
vegetation. A National Atlas Separate; 
scale is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19") $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi-color 
map showing the 25 major forest types 
in the United States including Alaska 
and Hawaii. A National Atlas Separate. 
1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"). $3.25. 

FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas 
Separate, 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"), show- 
ing National Forests, Grasslands, Parks, 
Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, BLM 
lands, military, Indian Reservations, 
Bureau of Reclamation, etc. in different 
colors for all 50 states. $3.25. 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST 
LANDS A splendid color map of Alaska 
with shaded relief, rivers, lakes, eleva- 
tion points, communities and roads. 
The National Parks, Preserves, Monu- 
ments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild & Scenic 
Rivers and Wilderness Areas designated 
by the December 2, 1980, Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act 
are shown, as are the Tongass and 
Chugach National Forests. 24" x 18". 
$3.25. 



WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words "EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth" in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with "universal no" red slash 
and circle. Words: Free Our Public 
Lands! Stop Destructive Welfare 
Ranching End Public Lands Livestock 
Grazing. 3 inch diameter white vinyl 
circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 
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& SNAKE OIL 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

NEW BUMPERSTICKER 
"STOP CLEARCUTTING" 
now printed on cheap, hard to 
remove "pecker-paper". 12 for $5. 
Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $1 
postpaid. ‘Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 
$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 
(with red, white & blue US flag) 




Unless otherwise noted, all shirts are 100% cotton and are available in 

sizes S, M, L, and XL. 

French cut shirts are available only in S, M, and L. 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 
(With "Ned Ludd" logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS "BEER" 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with legs) 

DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering — a sticker with many 
uses) 

DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 
(black and red lettering, 12 for $5) 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I'D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 
(with MonkeywrenchAVar Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS 

Tt ATXTT? 

YOU'D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 
(Important note: This bumpersticker is — 
hopefully! — not for your own vehicle, but to 
surreptitiously paste on a jacked-up muscle 
wagon you find in the local shopping center 
parking lot. Don't get caught! These stickers 
are constructed out of cheap paper with 
permanent adhesive to maximize the difficulty 
of removing them. Special price: 12 for SSI) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHr 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 
(With “Ned Ludd" logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON'T MIX 
(with bear logo) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK 
GRAZING v 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 
(red & brown with bear & no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY — ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

WOLVES! - NOT COWS 




LOVE IT OR 
^AVE i T al o^ 


DON'T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words "Earth First!" and "Don't Tread 
On Me" (no longer printed on back). Brush Wolf's amazing full color snake seems 
ready to lunge off the shirt. Now in two colors: sand (tan) and watermelon 
(pinkish). $13 postpaid. 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun 
on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($13 postpaid) or long sleeve 
($16 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). "American Wilderness - Love It 
Or Leave It Alone" slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee's popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the 
message "AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE." A very colorful 
4-color design on a grey shirt. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 
Jim Stiles' infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 cotton/poly blend. $ 10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T 
($13 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 


Almost FREE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are 
printed on cheap paper (very difficult 
to remove) and look great on certain 
signs throughout the West. We have 
a large quantity available, and will 
happily send you some if you'll cover 
the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE for 
two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, or 
write to inquire about larger volumes. 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 


EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words "EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!" 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 
postpaid. In kid's sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 
postpaid. Be sure to specify kid's when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit's powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue shirt (blue only 
inS&M sizes). $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words "Back to the Pleistocene" and "Ned Ludd Books." Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 


FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal (dark 
blue) or fuschia (hot pink). $12 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM 


Make checks out to "Earth First!" or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. Please allow 
three to five weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street 
address so we can ship by UPS. First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. We are sometimes 
temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We'll send you the rest of your order immediately 
and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors and when you 
need it by. Orders from outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency and include extra for shipping. 


how 

many 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 




















































Name 


Address 


City, State 


Zip 


Sub-total 

Add 5% sales tax 
if ME delivery. 

OKAY, HERE'S 
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ACTIVISTS ASSAULT DOLPHIN-KILLING 
CAPITAL BY LAND, SEA, AND AIR 
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San Diego activists take the Star of India in a dolphin-saving demonstration. 


Arizona Arrestees Released From Jail! 


After two months in prison without 
bail, Marc Baker, Mark Davis, and Peg Millett 
were finally released in the first week of 
August. Bail was set at $ 75, 000 for Baker and 
Davis, and $50,000 for Millett. 

At their rehearing on July 24, the fed- 
eral prosecutor argued vigorously for keep- 
ing them locked up indefinitely. With the 
help of two officials from the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission, he worked to convince 
the judge that disruption of power lines 
leading from the Palo Verde Nuclear Plant 
could cause major problems and a substan- 
tial risk of released radiation. It put the NRC 
in an odd position, arguing that a plant 
they've certified for operation is actually 
unsafe and highly vulnerable to external 
disruption. 

The ongoing legal proceedings and 
discussion with friends around the country 
have brought further details about the FBI's 
campaign against Earth First! Defense attor- 
neys have been shown an entire room full of 
"evidence" gathered during the last two 
years. That includes some 500 hours of tape 
recordings, including phone taps, house- 
hold bugs, and "body wire" recordings. 

Some of that includes material pro- 
vided by at least two informants within 
Arizona EF! circles. One of those infor- 
mants, Ron Frazier, has admitted his activity 
to several people. Frazier used to live in 
Prescott, AZ, and introduced FBI undercover 
agent Mike Tait to Millett and others. Frazier 
is known in national EF! circles for having 
done a workshop on diesel mechanics at the 
Okanogan Rendezvous. He was evidently 
motivated by two events: an argument with 
Dave Foreman over how to handle garbage 
after the Grand Canyon Rendezvous, and an 
argument with Mark Davis about a woman 
in Prescott. 

We believe we know the identity of the 
other informant, though it has not been 
positively confirmed. It appears to be Kath- 
leen "Kat" Clark, a woman peripheral to 
Tucson EF! circles. For many months, she 


See related photo and article, page 5 

had been trying (unsuccessfully, it seems) to 
discuss monkeywrenching events with 
Tucson activists. She repeatedly pushed 
several people for an invitation to mon- 
keywrenching outings (perhaps she didn't 
know that all Tucson EF!ers are wimps who 
would never even consider doing anything 
illegal or rude). 

The FBI continues to investigate, ques- 
tion, and harass people, visiting activists 
and friends of activists. So for as we've heard, 
they've been knocking on doors in Tucson, 
Flagstaff, and Silver City, NM. We've also 
learned of two more grand jury subpeonas, 
one served to a Flagstaff activist and the 
other to a friend of Mark Davis in California. 

Two FBI agents walked in the front door 
of the EF! Journal office without knocking, 
looking for John Davis. He was not here at 
the time, but it took much effort to convince 
them to leave. 

They have not done any more overt 
activity in Montana, perhaps because noth- 
ing was found in their earlier flurry of inves- 
tigation. 

The FBI has apparently continued their 
program of covert action. Neighbors ob- 
served three men breaking into the home of 
Nancy Zierenberg and Rod Mondt, and leav- 
ing shortly afterwards. Nothing was appar- 
ently stolen from the house, leading to the 
conclusion that the men removed recording 
and/or transmitting devices. 

Documents released to defense attor- 
neys show that government involvement in 
the investigation stretches clear up to the US 
Attorney General's office, and may have 
started with Ed Meese. 

Trial dates were originally set for Au- 
gust 1, 1989, but have been postponed to 
September 14 and may not actually come 
until much later. Fundraising for legal costs 
continues (see related article on the Legal 
Defense Fund). 

- Dale Turner 


Mammal-huggers. have the American 
Tunaboat Association and its killer captains 
irate and nervous after the successful June 1 3 
demonstration in front of ATA offices on 
San Diego's G Street Pier. The Earth First! 
Ocean-Dolphin Task Force joined other 
environmental and animal rights groups, 
including Earth Island Institute, Sea Shep- 
herd Society, San Diego Animal Advocates, 
and Friends of Animals, in the largest protest 
on behalf of dolphins yet. 

The choice of location for the 1989 
meetings of the International Whaling 
Commission was fortuitous for dolphin 
activists, San Diego being homeport to the 
28-vessel US tuna fleet. It was an ideal 
chance to focus world attention on the dol- 
phin slaughter. International media would 
be in town to cover the IWC. 

The International Whaling Commis- 
sion was formed in 1947 as an old boys club 
of whaling nations, meeting annually to set 
whale killing quotas for its members. With 
the advent of marine mammal conservation 
awareness in the 70s and 80s, the IWC has 
been forced to accept membership from 
about a dozen non-whaling nations, in- 
creasing IWC membership to 35. As activists 
world-wide work to end all whaling, be it 
commercial or "scientific" (as still practiced 
by Iceland, Norway and Japan), the voting 
power of anti-whaling representatives is 
crucial to negotiating an end to whale quo- 
tas. Topics discussed at IWC meetings now 
include establishment of an Indian Ocean 
marine sanctuary, and development of 
more "humane" whale killing methods. The 
IWC has come under criticism recently for 
only dealing with the larger whales, such as 
the Blue and Minke, and ignoring concerns 
about smaller cetaceans like dolphins. After 
all, biologically speaking, an Orca is a large 
dolphin, and a porpoise a small whale. 
Considering that last year Japanese fleets 
took 39,000 Dali's Porpoise for human con- 
sumption, citing a decrease in whale meat 
supplies as an excuse for the upsurge in 
dolphin-eating, the need for more far-reach- 
ing agreements becomes clear. 

Media work for the demo began weeks 
ahead of time. In order that no San Diegans 
five to June 13 uninformed of the carnage 
perpetrated by their own neighbors, EFiers 


and other supporters papered the city in 
earnest. The city began to bloom with spray 
paint and stop signs altered with large stick- 
ers to say STOP KILLING DOLPHINS, BOY- 
COTT CANNED TUNA. Creative pranksters 
altered billboards bearing pictures of Sea 
World's Orca baby, Shamu, to carry more 
compassionate messages. An anonymous 
dolphin benefactor put out posters offering 
a $ 10,000 reward for the decommissioning 
of a tuna seiner. At press time no one had 
stepped forward to claim this prize. 

Action started with humans hang- 
ing banners off overpasses in time for rush- 
hour traffic. When footsoldiers reached the 
site of the protest, they met a line of cops, 
who told them that the permit for the legal 
demonstration had been revoked. Cops told 
local EF! activist Claude Mathis that they 
feared sabotage due to the presence of Earth 
First! and Sea Shepherd "types." Un- 
daunted, the crowd, now swelling into the 
hundreds, rallied along Harbor Drive at the 
entrance to the ATA pier, edifying people 
with banners and street theater. 

Soon several large, burly tuna fisher- 
men confronted the crowd, arguing that the 
protest and boycott would destroy their live- 
lihood and that they had "the right to catch 
tuna any way we want." After some heated 
finger wagging (later to appear on TV), pro- 
testers separated the men with chants of 
"Dolphin savers over here, dolphin killers 
over there!" The frustrated tuna men there- 
after kept to the edge of the demo, yelling 
"Eat more tuna!" They sure looked funny 
from aboard the banner-draped Dolphin, 
which cruised in only to have harbor cop 
boats refuse to let her dock at G Street Pier. 
She pulled up instead alongside the demon- 
strators and led them in chanting via her PA 
system, as protesters on board scrambled off 
to and join the fun on land. 

Meanwhile, a quarter mile down the 
waterfront, a crowd assembled as three 
Dolphin Task Force climbers began to climb 
the enormous square-rigger and pride of San 
Diego, the Star of India. Hundreds of protest- 
ers then marched jubilantly toward the 
ship. By the time they reached the Star of 
India, Lee Dessaux, Todd Schulke and Mark 
Heitchue had scaled the riggings and begun 
continued on page 5 


POST RENDEZVOUS ACTION 
SHUTS DOWN TIMBER SALE 


by Ben Dover and Dick Guzinya 

On Monday, June 26, after the Round 
River Rendezvous, approximately 100 Earth 
Firstlers gathered to shut down the Barley 
Canyon timber sale on the Santa Fe National 
Forest in the Jemez Mountains. The Barley 
Canyon sale is the first "skyline yarding" 
(cable logging) sale in the Santa Fe. Two 
previously scheduled cable logging sales 
(Mesa del Medio and Bonito Canyon) were 
successfully appealed earlier this year. 

The cable logging technique allows the 
harvesting of slopes greater than 40% grade, 
resulting in severe erosion and siltation of 
waterways. In New Mexico, most of the 
remaining old growth forest exists on steep 
slopes. Old growth-dependent species are 
particularly affected by this type of logging. 
Barley Canyon is inhabited by the Jemez 
Mountain Salamander, a threatened species. 

In anticipation of the action, the fred- 
dies obtained a federal closure of Barley 
Canyon and the nearby Copar Pumice Mine. 

At 1 AM, six protesters (Tim "Laughing 
Dog" Jones, Luna Weedrock, Brad Lagorio, 
Bill Haskins, Tim Jackson, and Katherine 
Bueler) locked themselves, using chains an^ 
Kryptonite® bike locks, to the cattle guard 
and gate leading to the access road for the 
Barley Canyon timber sale. At 3:30 AM, 
Coyotes started howling in the surrounding 
forest, and the protesters thought the sup- 
port group was en route. However, not until 
4:30 did the remainder of the group arrive, 
followed closely by freddie cops, state po- 
lice, the county sheriff, and other assorted 
yahoos. Pre-dawn festivities commenced, 


with spontaneous songwriting to fit the 
occasion. At about 6, a logging truck rolled 
up. To the driver's great dismay, he was 
turned away. 

The previous evening, a communica- 
tion center had been set up in Santa Fe to 
deal with the media, and at 6:30 AM a 
contingent arrived from Santa Fe with the 
Mobile Communications Unit (a.k.a. Gary's 
car phone). While the attention of the law 
enforcement officials was focused on the 
locked-up protesters, small groups headed 
toward the canyon and blockaded a half 
mile of road using downed trees left by 
loggers. 

At mid-moming, a group left the main 
protest area and went to the secondary ac- 
continued on page 18 
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Some radical environmentalists can't 
howl. No matter how hard they try to 
imitate howling Gray Wolves, their vocal 
chords allow nothing more convincing than 
the sound of whimpering Coyotes. Analo- 
gously, some radicals prefer sitting in a quiet 
circle discussing wildlife sightings to chant- 
ing "DRUNK AND IGNORANT" around a 
campfire. Does this disqualify them as Earth 
Firstlers? Of course not. Unfortunately, 
however, some Eastern EFlers and would-be 
EFIers have shied away from active involve- 
ment because they feel uncomfortable with 
EF!'s traditional rambunctious, rowdy. 
Rocky Mountain image. 

Many are the ways to put Earth first, 
and one need not feel less than an Earth 
Firstler if one prefers to work not with a 
chain or a banner but with a pen or a garbage 
bag. Eastern EFlers should not feel com- 
pelled to imitate their Western brethren. 
Public clean-up and restoration efforts, for 
example, could be as effective as civil disobe- 
dience actions. In many parts of the East, 
environmentalists tend to be more reserved 
than their Western counterparts, and it is 
fitting that their strategies reflect these dif- 
ferences. 

Now that Kris and Les and I have relo- 
cated to Upstate New York, we are hoping to 
help strengthen the alliances between EFlers 
from the East, Midwest, and West. A major 
effort toward this end will be the upcoming 
Northeast Rendezvous (Sep 29-Oct 1), at 
which EF! leaders with Western back- 
grounds will share ideas with Eastern EF! 
leaders. Incidentally, the EF! editorial and 
business office is now 20 miles west of the 
Adirondacks, instead of 20 miles west of the 
Rincons, so send your articles and orders to 
POB 7, Canton, NY 13617. Dale and Z will 
maintain our Rincon branch, and the Jour- 
nal will continue to be sent from there, but 
mail should be sent here. (Decentralization 
confuses the federal goons.) 

As Michele Miller reports in this issue, 
the Ancient Forest Rescue Expedition suc- 
ceeded in making old growth more of a 
national issue. This and other road shows — 
such as tours by Roger Featherstone and 
Dakota Sid, and by Dana Lyons (see Bulle- 
tins) — are furthering the cooperation be- 
tween environmentalists in different re- 
gions. Along with the growing connections 
between environmentalists in the East and 
West of North America, connections are 
rising between activists in the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. EFlers Susan 
Meeker-Lowery of CATALYST and Mike 
Roselle of Rainforest Action Network are 
leading efforts — one of the fruits of which 
is this issue's rainforest supplement — to 
make Americans recognize that destruction 


of old growth in North America is akin to 
rainforest destruction in South America. 
Both are decimating global biodiversity. 

Howie Wolke makes this key point in 
his column in this issue. Howie also makes 
a cursory proposal for the National Forests 
that may make some EFlers worry that we are 
tending toward moderation. He suggests 
protecting 75% of the National Forests as 
Wilderness. 

However, much of the US public as- 
sumes that those big green areas on the atlas 
(National Forests) are natural forests. They 
would support — albeit only in a character- 
istically insouciant fashion — legislation to 
end commercial timber harvests on Na- 
tional Forests. (Concurrently, it will be 
necessary to add much of the forest in the 
East, particularly in northern New England, 
to the National Forests, orpass other types of 
protective legislation, lest the Eastern woods 
— now mostly privately owned — be substi- 
tuted for the Western National Forests.) 

The situation on BLM lands is analo- 
gous, as George Wuerthner explains in his 
grazing article. The public would support — 
albeit again in only a tepid fashion — re- 
moval of livestock from public lands. Elimi- 
nating public lands commercial timber har- 
vesting and livestock grazing are achievable 
goals. The public would not recognize the 
potentially radical nature of such proposals. 
The US public doesn't know enough to 
oppose these simple goals. 

As has been said in countless publica- 
tions lately, the publics (to use Howie's 
favorite Forest Service obfuscatory term) in 
the US and Europe are awakening to the 
plight of our planet. They are beginning to 
see (and feel, since the four hottest years on 
record have been during the 1980s) that life 
is in danger ... and they are doing nothing 
about it. Tom Butler, Vermont scholar, 
carpenter, and Bodhisatva (as evidenced by 
his devout observance of the Harmonic 
Convergence last year, when he "went down 
to Beaudry's Market and converged with 
some orange juice and doughnuts"), re- 
cently asked me if I am cheered by the 
growing media attention given to ecological 
crises. 1 allowed that I am not. The quantity 
of newspaper devoted to covering the Exxon 
oil spill this spring probably amounted to 
thousands of acres of forest; Americans were 
appalled by the tragedy ... yet almost none of 
us reduced our petroleum consumption one 
iota in response to the disaster. Clearly, as 
Michael Soule argued in these pages several 
issues ago, knowl edge o f probl ems is not 
e nough. 

Moreover, the media is (justly) s ensa- 
tionali zing Several irises while almost ignor- 
ing other equally severe problems. Ozone 


destruction and the greenhouse effect are 
indeed monumental problems, but what 
about habitat destruction and the outhouse 
effect? Habitat destruction is the single 
greatest problem on the planet today, yet 
'habitat destruction' is not even a household 
term; and the outhouse effect is not even a 
publicly recognized problem. For want of a 
better term, 'outhouse effect' refers to the 
problem of li vestock waste — solid, liquid, 
and gas — which is turningour planet into 
a veritable privy! As John Robbins explains 
in the latest issue of The Animals' Voice (POB 
1649, Martinez, CA 94553), humans in the 
US produce 12,000 pounds of excrement per 
second (in toto, not_ per capita ); livestock 
produce 250,000 pounds per second ! (Jung 
would have such nightmares were he still 
alive!) 

All this is not to suggest that the situ- 
ation is hopeless. Small groups of activists 
are becoming increasingly bold in their ac- 
tions, and should the crises become immedi- 
ate enough, the masses likely will begin to 
act. Furthermore, the news of late has not a jj__ 
been ba d. Indeed, NaSA is reg ularly bun - 
gling; milit ary space flights. tHeAi r Force i s. 
sho wing a growing inclination to build jets 
drat don't flv, Reagan has bee n unhor sed 
and even now Japan's political system is in 
shambles— 

_ ’ —John Davis 
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Dear SFB, 

I just wanted to share a few thoughts 
from our rendezvous in New Mexico. 

We are part of a world pushed to the 
edge of diffusion, fragmented so far from our 
common center we can no longer compre- 
hend co-existence. Still, from around the 
country hippy-ists and red-neck-ists and 
anarch-ists and spiritual-ists (woo-woo-ists) 
and natural-ists gathered for a common 
desire: Wilderness. Much of our time, 
however, was spent in heated debate about 
each other. 

There were voices calling for a split, a 
'no-fault divorce'. Earth First! is about pro- 
tecting wilderness, period, they said, we 
don't have time for the social issues of anar- 
chists or the rituals of woo-woo-ists. If that's 
true I suggest a name change, perhaps 
'Remaining Wilderness First!'. The earth 
does include areas of devastation, cities and 
suburbs and industrial farms. And as Fore- 
man said in his chilling speech Saturday 
night we and wilderness will continue to be 
abused and oppressed as long as "the State" 
maintains its power. Protecting wilderness 
means more than filing appeals and wreck- 
ing dozers. Protecting wilderness ultimately 
means revolution. And for that revolution 
to bring lasting change will require a move- 
ment encompassing the earth's diversity. 
We can still focus on wilderness without 
denying or ignoring related issues. 

But we must have strategy, say those 
advocating the split; we must choose our 
words and monkeywrenching targets care- 
fully. I agree. But if this means denying the 
truth, sacrificing principle for 'public sup- 
port', then bye-bye. Are there any big yellow 
machines in our last old-growth forests in- 
appropriate for monkeywrenching? What 
do we gain if the public supports a false 
image? If anyone believes the public is going 
to support 'strategic' monkeywrenching I 
suggest they canvass for Greenpeace a few 
days in the suburbs. Jhe 'public' is fucking 
brain-dead. Flag-burning (which "did’occur 
aFfKe rendezvous) may alienate these fools, 
but flag-waving (which also occurred) will 
destroy us. The red, white and blue repre- 
sents bloody greed, the earth don't need it. 

What difference does it make that our 
parents were given a future they could be- 
lieve in and we weren't? What of our chil- 
dren learning ever younger the depravity of 
the 'American dream'? If we truly believe in 
the earth first we must find and accept our 
own place within the earth. We are without 
role-models cautiously playing with possi- 
bilities. 'Fuck the Human Race', a common 
chant at the gathering, is humorous but too 
easily used as a way of denying our own need 
to rediscover harmonious living; ultimately 
it is violently fascist. 

On the solstice the drums pounded 
rhythm for a tribal dance of re-creation. 
There was an amazing power connecting 
everyone dancing furiously into the shortest 
night of the earth's annual rotation. Those 
who were upset with the drums not allowing 
them to passively listen to the same men- 
with-guitars sing around a campfire should 
buy their tapes. 

During two days of rally the same men- 
with-guitars were given the bulk of ‘prime 
time’, while the unknowns got five or ten 
minutes during the hot sun, when everyone 
was down at the river. To connect with 
earth, to protect the earth, we need ritual 
and we need creativity; we should encour- 
age both. As we leam to share the focus we 
leam freedom. (Perhaps we don't need elec- 
tronic entertainment.) 

We are a tribe, a people who believe in 
wilderness. Newcomers at the RRR may 
have seen all the internal debate about dogs 
and belly-dancing and flag-burning and 
anarchists as signs we are falling apart, los- 
ing our focus. I don't think so. Instead I feel 
we are growing, accepting new ideas and 
new clans. The rendezvous seems a perfect 
time to express these differences, to encour- 
age discussion and discover we stand on 
common ground. The stronger we are 
within, the more powerful will our actions 
be. 

— Foolish Coyote 
Dear SFB, 

I was delighted by the clearcut moun- 
tain drawing accompanying my essay on an 
evolutionary ethic. I understand that space- 
time considerations caused the full refer- 
ences to be omitted. Anyone wishing the 
full citations can send me a SASE and I'll be 
glad to send them. 

The evolutionary ethic essay originally 
was conceived as a complement to the essay 
on restoration in the preceding issue of the 
Journal. One book was unavailable to me 
when these essays were written this winter. 
Had it been, I'd have quoted it frequently 
because of the way it documents what I was 
meditating upon. 

I refer, of course, to The Big Outside by 
Howie and Dave. No self-respecting envi- 
ronmentalist will be caught without a copy. 
This inventory of remaining "large" 
(50,000-100,000 acres is not "large" to a wolf 
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pack or a griz) roadless areas in the lower 48 
is a heartbreaker. Can there be that few areas 
of relatively undisturbed wilderness? Even 
the most compromised "conservationist” 
should feel ill when contemplating the 
"biotic debris" (Daniel Janzen's phrase) of 
four centuries of progress. 

The message of The Big Outside is the 
same one I tried to make in the above- 
mentioned essays: we've got to save every 
last shred of wildness — no exceptions, no 
delay. We've got to stop the assault on the 
health of the biosphere. And, wemust view 
thes e scraps of wildness as the seeds of Wil- 
demess Recovery Reserves! Preserve, De- 
fend, and Restore. 

The Big Outside, unfortunately, inven- 
tories just how desperate the crisis is. Even 
Casper Milktoast environmentalists will 
grab a monkeywrench (and Ecodefense) 
when the message of this important book 
hits home. 

— Jamie Sayen, North Stratford, NH 
Dear Shit Fer Brains, 


paign of non-violent missile silo occupa- 
tions called the' Missouri Peace Planting, I 
well understand the pain & suffering of your 
present journey. I was lucky & only received 
a 1 year sentence (new law — no good time). 

In the dark days which he ahead, I will 
be walking with you. It is an immense 
tragedy that the peacemakers & defenders of 
the Earth continue to be sent to prison while 
the warmakers remain free & get rich. Today 
it seems our lives are no longer our own. We 
have sacrificed our individual freedom to 
the larger cause of justice and peace for all. 

Given the hostility of the Federal Judi- 
ciary, an acquittal is probably too much to 
hope for. I pray that the judge will be lenient 
in his sentencing. Know that your witness 
challenges & inspires all of us who share the 
struggle! 

As an old song says, "Listen, listen, 
listen to my heart's song, I will never forget 
you, I will never forsake you." Be strong my 
friends. You are not alone! God bless you all. 

— Duane, Metropolitan Correctional 
Center, Chicago 


Thanks to Tom Skeele for his well-re- 
searched Cumulative Impacts Analysis of 
the Coors Dynasty. 

The attempt by Coors to improve its 
public image shows that the economic boy- 
cott is starting to work. 

Coors even supported the 4th annual 
"World Wilderness Congress" held in Den- 
ver two years ago. The congress convened in 
’ September, 1987, for the first time in theU.S. 
of A., to focus attention on Third World 
environmental problems which, if left un- 
checked, would eventually lead to "social 
unrest and political chaos." Bad news for 
Corporate Imperialism. 

The best reason, by far, to "avoid the 
Golden Swill'' was given by Ed Abbey: 
"Coors is a sweet, green, provincial brew, 
mass-produced from reprocessed sewage 
water near Denver." 

— - Don Morris 

Querido cerebros de caca, 

Received your special edition on the 
"Dave Foreman Bust" and feel the need to 
make a few comments. ^ 

I realize these four persons were victirris 
of our fascist state but I see too much of an 
emphasis on their predicament. While EE! 
organizes behind their rescue from thi 
clutches of this country's corporate biased 
legal system the rape of this country/planet 
continues unabated. We have to continue 
our goals nationally/intemationally to stop 
the onslaught against Ma Nature, not be- 
come "tunnel-visioned" and bogged down 
in a personality cult. Granted Dave Foreman 
has given us incredible motivation as a 
movement, yet he is only one of many of us. 
The four victims broke the laws that should 
be broken as we all must, but they got 
caught/set-up/trapped. Let us not forget 
what needs to be done elsewhere in the EF! 
p n6fItIes~Frid~riot expencf all our energy/ 
moriey7efforts to save four bipeds when all 
the other four 7ooted/winged/scaled/swim- 
ming/green/ crawling/buzzing inhabitants 
of this” Blue orb continue to be victims of 
neWer-" ■" 

Teel the fear but do it anyway. 

dy,@_Eckley, Stehekin, WA ' 

Dear Shit: 

Did you really think that the Juxtaposi- 
tion of th e pas sing of Ed Abbey and the FBT 
.moving in on EF!/Dave Foreman was a coin- 
tcidence?! I feel sure that the ol' FB&I Boys 
have been messin' around in EF! for a while 
and that they were aware of what Mr. Abbey 
was to the movement and his ill health. 
They bided their time and got us when we 
were on our emotional knees. We can't let 
that work for them. 

— The Spirit of Tippy 

Dear Peg Marc & Mark, & Dave, 

1 don't know what to say except thank 
you for your courage. Having spent the past 
8 months in prison for my role in a cam- 



Dear EF!ers, 

We have joined the ranks of the Black 
Panthers, the Sanctuary Movement, AIM, 
CISPES and other activist groups too numer- 
ous to list, in becoming successful targets for 
FBI covert Actions. There is an important 
tool out there to help us deal with these 
creeps — a book by the activist lawyer (and 
all around good guy) Brian Glick called WAR 
AT HOME (1989, South End Press). This 
book outlines the history of FBI "counterin- 
telligence endeavors" and provides critical 
practical advice on what to do about domes- 
tic covert actions such as infiltration and 
harassment. The best things about this book 
are that it is short, readable, cheep and full of 
useful field tested tips. Look for it at your 
local lefty book store or send $5 (plus ship- 
ping) to South End Press, 116 Saint Botolph 
St., Boston, MA 02115. 

— Thomas Paine, New York City 
Ed. note: You can also get War At Home f rom 
the EF! Bookstore (us) for $6 postpaid. 

Dear Folks at EF! and the rest of the Tribe, 

To show symbolic support for whoever 
cut down all those power poles may I suggest 


tying ribbons around those poles still stand- 
ing- 

^ — Bo atswain Sam - — - 

People: 

The calendar on the wall says that the 
1980s are almost over. So maybe it’s time to 
say something about the 1990s. 

First, we get April 22, 1990, and the 
celebration of the 20th anniversary of the 
very first Earth Day. Is this a day for celebra- 
tion or a day for mourning? 

Earth Day used to be kind of funky and 
fun. Lots of dancing and music, some clever 
demonstrations, and not too many boring 
speeches. After the technocrats started to 
take control of the mainstream environ- 
mental movement, things started to get dull 
and, in some parts of the nation, the Earth 
Day celebrations slowly died. For the big 
20th reunion, expect to see the usual gang of 
button-down bureaucrats, corporate chiefs, 
and mass media hustlers up on the stage, 
screaming about their love of the land. 
("Without the Environment, Pollution 
Would be Impossible.") 

Would it be possible to get some life 
back into Earth Day for the 20th reunion? If 
it's not possible to work with the official 
organizers, maybe it's possible to offer some 
alternatives to the hundred dollar a plate 
dinners and the limousine safaris. Use your 
imagination. 

1992? That's the 500th anniversary of 
Europe's first big attack on the American 
environment and on the native peoples of 
the Americas. An Italian sailor with Spanish 
money went looking for China, bumped 
into the Bahamas, and called the people 
Indians! (And you think that some of the 
Earth First! people are crazy?) 


/ 


For 1992, expect a whole year full of 
slop as every ham and ham-kisser in the 
Western hemisphere crows about "five cen- 
turies of progress." Again, maybe it will be 
up to us — wheee! the people — to save the 
celebration from a bad crowd of celebrants. 
1991andl992 could be good years for going 
on the road to talk about what has really 
happened to the Americas and their native 
peoples since the first Columbus Day hap- 
pened in 1492. 

I don't know what we'll do for 1993. 
Any suggestions? 

Enjoy the holidays, 

— Isabella of Castile 

Dear EF! 

The July '89 issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly featured a 20 page article (and front 
cover) about the massive dolphin slaughter- 
ing by tuna fishermen! Hopefully the maga- 
zine will receive many letters of approval. 
Their address is: The Atlantic Monthly Co., 
745 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02116. 

— EAR 

Editor: 

Michael Soule in his article "Mind in 
the Biosphere", Eostar edition, asks: How 
can we get others to get involved in conser- 
vation? He further says ". . . if our objective 
is to motivate people, the best way to do this 
is probably with pleasurable experiences 
and memories." 

I suggest we "take a page" out of the 
animal rights "book" — and they haven't 
done it with "pleasurable experiences"! 
Specifically, I quote from Friends of Ani- 
mals' publication ActionLine, June/Jul/Aug 
1989, "This year, the difference is that the 
media is finally reporting that declining fur 
profits are a direct result of our campaigns to 
abolish the fur trade.” Reports PETA, "In 
Western Europe, the fur industry is barely 
alive, thanks in large part to the group Lynx 
whose stunningly grotesque anti-fiir ads 
depict fur wearers as vain scavengers of 
corpses. England's famous Debenhams fur 
depts. have closed. . ." in PETA NEWS, May/ 
June 1989. 

And how have they done it? Not with 
pleasurable ads, but with graphic, gruesome 
pictures of animals in traps and on fur farms: 
dead animals in traps; a trapped fox with 
stark terror in its face; bobcats with broken 
limbs, the bones protruding- an eagle flying 
with a cumbersome trap hanging from its 
foot; a picture of a slob trapper standing on 
a coyote's throat, crushing out its life; a fox 
having a crude, homemade electrocuting 
device stuck up its anus ("ranch” fur); pic- 
tures of pathetic pet cats and dogs with legs 
amputated due to traps. The famous Lynx 
ad referred to above shows a woman drag- 
ging a bloody fur coat and says "It takes up 
to 40 dumb animals to make a fur coat, but 
only one to wear it." Another ad shows a 
sniveling furrier holding up a coat, saying 
"How would you like your fur, madam? 
Gassed, strangled, trapped or electrocuted?" 

Because of this hard-hitting anti-fur 
campaign, many celebrities have renounced 
fur. Bill Blass recently announced that he 
would cease his licensing arrangement with 
the Mohl Fur Company. And surprisingly, 
.. Zsa Zsa goes fur free! Lynx reports, "Re- 
' formed rogue Zsa Zsa Gabor has sold her 
/ large collection of fur coats because it has 
finally dawned on her that each one repre- 
sents an inestimable amount of animal suf- 
fering. Ms. Gabor, who has always described 
herself as an animal lover, says 'You can 
have beautiful clothes without having to kill 
an animal.'" 

— Elaine Woodriff, Kingman, AZ 
Dear EFiers — 

A few words from Boston, Cradle of 
American syphilization. 

I have been reading a lot in the Journal 
and in other places about different ways 
people are expressing their closeness with 
the Earth. People hug trees, howl, mon- 
keywrench and practice neo-Pagan rites. 
How about being naked? In my opinion, 
there is no wajrtoT5e closer to the Earth than 
to take off your clothes (hiking boots too!) 
and enjoy nature as you were born to enjoy 
it — sans everything. Whether I'm on the 
beach, in a forest, in the desert or anywhere, 
I feel happier and more real when I’m free of 
these expensive colored rags that society 
forces me to wear. But it's a real drag run- 
ning into a ranger and being ordered to dress 
(and sometimes getting a ticket). I would 
like to force society to accept my point of 
view — at least in the national parks, na- 
tional seashores and on public lands — but 
I don’t know if there is enough popular 
support for it (most of my friends think it's 
a nutty idea). Are there any Earth Firstlers 
out there who are willing to demonstrate for 
a more open park service policy on nudity? 
Write to me if you're interested. 

And now it’s time for New England 
News Briefs: 

1) Patten Co. — the New Hampshire 
developer gobbling up forest lands all over 
continued on page 4 
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continued from page 3 

the country and turning them into scenic 
summer retreats for rich urban environmen- 
talists — has a toll-free number: 1-800 -842- 
LAND.Earth Firstiers should take advantage 
of this opportunity and give Patten a call, 
especially during prime-time calling hours. 
Find out what Patten has to offer in your 
area, or just give them a piece of your mind. 
Talk as long as you like; call as often as you 
like. Remember, it's their nickel! 

2) The Wilderness Society has recently 
issued a proposal for a Maine Woods Reserve 
in the forest of northern Maine. As usual, 
the WS has a good idea but they're asking for 
too little and going about it too slowly. Out 
of 10.5 million acres eligible for protection, 
they're identifying 2.7 million acres. While 
the timber companies rapidly sell off their 
lands to the ski and condo developers (espe- 
cially Patten) the WS is planning on doing 
studies and holding hearings well into next 
year. Something has to be done now — 
before it's too late! The grass-roots level WS 
people are basically good guys and probably 
would be open to expressions of support and 
some constructive criticism (the WS execu- 
tives are the usual bunch of pompous 
assholes — fuck 'em). Jim St. Pierre is run- 
ning the operation in Augusta, ME. Give 
him a call and get involved; the number is 
(207) 626-5635. Since Earth First! is a move- 
ment and not a club, we can work within 
clubs like the WS and hopefully bring them 
around to our way of thinking. 

Good luck and, as Abbey said, MAN 
PULL DOWN THY VANITY. HARKEN TO 
THE VOICE FROM THE WHIRLWIND! 

— Andy Power, Boston, MA 

Dear Bull Shit fer Brains, 

Because someone's gotta do it, I will 
assume my usual role as single issue zealot. 
Part of our esteemed publication once again 
exhibits a gross misrepresentation of reality 
with regard to public lands ranching. I refer 
to Dave Davenport's SFB letter in the Litha 
EFl Journal. 

As you will recall, Dave, as part of a 
small New Mexico EF! group that crashed 
Allan "Holistic Resource Management" Sa- 
vory's annual meeting, was greatly surprised 
to find the "diabolical" Savory not angry or 
embarrassed, but eager to share his HRM 
gospel with the "cow haters." As Savory's 
guest, Dave later attended HRM school and 
become an HRM advocate. 

Well, what did you expect, Dave — a 
violent confrontation? That's not Savory's 
style. In 1986 I was also invited to attend a 
2-day HRM seminar and a 5-day HRM work- 
shop free as Savory's guest. This, not in spite 
of but because I'm a known stop-public- 
lands-ranching activist. During the work- 
shop Allan treated me with greatest concern, 
like a visiting dignitary, even offering to let 
me live with him in his comfortable Al- 
buquerque home for two weeks while at- 
tending the. HRM Center free ($2000 value). 
Due to limited time and interest, I declined 
his offer, but we continued corresponding 
via letters. 

Well, the romance didn't last long. As 
soon as Savory realized I was not destined to 
be counted as one of his HRM flock, he 
ended communication. The last letter I 
received was from Jody Butterfield-Savory, 
his wife and editor of The Savory Letter, 
indicating Allan no longer wanted to "waste 
time" responding to my letters. . . "Please 
consider these matters closed. We expect no 
reply." 

In other words, rather than diabolical, 
Allan Savory is simply a good strategist. He 
wastes no time with those who don't poten- 
tially further his cause. 

When in 1980 Savory arrived in the 
West and set up his range consultant busi- 
ness, he was acutely aware that (1) public 
lands ranchers were desperate for a panacea 
like HRM, and (2) to gain the necessary 
widespread support, he would have to ap- 
peal to non-ranchers — especially agency 
range staff, university range professionals, 
conservationists, and environmentalists. In 
other words, he realized that his best chance 
to sell his brand of range management 
across the West was cooptation rather than 
confrontation . 

So, he created Holistic Resource Man- 
agement — a nebulous, malleable, thor- 
oughly human-oriented theoretical concept 
designed to lure and seduce every Western 
special interest group. HRM is promoted as 
a progressive, scientific land management 
"approach," to be used by anyone to achieve 
nearly any land management goal (even, 
somehow, opposing goals simultaneously!). 
With it, ecological interrelationships are 
carefully analyzed and manipulated; the 
results are then monitored and remoni- 
tored, the management practices redefined 
and refined, until the desired effect is 
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achieved. Ecological processes are thus 
more effectively directed to produce the 
desired resources. 

Of course, there is nothing new in all 
this. Nearly every "scientific discovery" 
claimed by Savory has been known else- 
where for years. And "progressive scientists" 
(as Savory calls himself) have for decades 
been compounding their ecological knowl- 
edge to achieve more effective environ- 
mental manipulation. The most brilliant 
scientists on Earth are doing this now for big 
land-raping corporations and the military. 

Savory is a brilliant scientist. He's 
knowledgeable, (superficially) practical, 
intensely self-assured, a meticulous speaker, 
interesting, witty, charismatic, and even 
handsome (quite appealing to the ladies and 
cowgirls). Even I can't help but like him. 
Like most gurus, he's tremendously persua- 
sive without overtly seeming to try to be, 
and like most gums, he's most attractive to 
the naive, uninformed, and desperate. If he 
put his mind to it he could probably con- 
vince many people that up is down and left 
is right. Potentially, a most dangerous man. 

But above all, Savory is a range consult- 
ant . In other words, he makes his living 
advising ranchers how to run more profit- 
able businesses. Dave Davenport says that at 
the HRM school he met "people from all 
walks of life." Most of these people, like 
Dave, myself, many key government and 
university range pros, and most prominent 


anti-grazing advocates I know, were invited 
to attend HRM school as Savory's guests. 
Cooptation — Conversion. Meanwhile, the 
paying attendees, more than 90% of his stu- 
dents, are nearly all ranchers (along with 
some state and federal agency range staff 
sent at taxpayer expense). They want to 
make more money (and power) ranching 
their 70% of the West. 

Dave goes on, like so many newly- 
enlightened HRM followers, a hypnotized 
convert, mimicking Savory's words practi- 
cally verbatim: 

— "We examined the effects of removal 
of livestock . . . Over the greater part of 
America and the world . . . the result was only 
good for a few years. After that worse dete- 
rioration took place than had been the case 
with livestock on the land." Bull shit! Sa- 
vory commonly recites his list of pet places 
where livestock have not grazed for years 
that supposedly proves his theory, includ- 
ing Chaco Canyon and Sevilleta Refuge in 
New Mexico, Natural Bridges and Can- 
yonlands in Utah, and the Audubon 
"Ranch" in southern Arizona. Funny, the 
managers of most of these places don't 
agree. I've visited most of these places 
myself (plus probably a couple hundred 
others where ranching has been excluded 
for decades, in every Western state), and the 
non-ranched places almost invariably dis-. 
played greater numbers and more species of 
animals; larger, healthier, more closely- 


spaced vegetation of more (especially na- 
tive) species; moister, better-textured, more 
organically-enriched, less-eroded soil; 
cleaner, more abundant water; more useful 
habitat; and superior condition of almost all 
environmental components. The degree of 
recovery was generally proportional to how 
long ranching had been excluded. 

— "[HRM uses] all knowledge available 
to mankind [sic], without prejudice . . ." 
Maximum bull shit! Six "tools" for resource 
management are listed in Savory's official 
"HRM Model" — rest, fire, grazing animal 
impact, wildlife (recently changed to living 
organisms), and technology. I heard Savory 
say that he advised the use of fire only once 
in his career. He has repeatedly stated that 
rest (non-grazing) is in the long run more 
destructive than any level of overgrazing; 
that livestock are almost always a more effi- 
cient management tool than wildlife and 
that restoring American wildlife to any- 
where near pre-invasion levels is totally 
unrealistic; and that in most cases technology 
is a less useful tool than livestock. In fact, 
Savory's almost invariable solution to nearly 
every land management problem (and, 
more accurately, the goal itself in the great 
majority of cases) has been grazing and ani- 
mal impact, i.e., intensive livestock herding. 
along with associated technological devel- 
opments (mostly a lot more fences and 
roads). 

Again, there's nothing new here. Eng- 
lish stockmen were utilizing intensive live- 
stock herding (basically, "short duration 
grazing," now "the Savory system") 300 
years ago. Savory coopted the idea from 
historic pastoralists, as he coopted the very 
concept of HRM from modern eco-scien- 
tists. 

— "It meant that where livestock 
should not be on the land a thorough plan- 
ning process would determine that." Cow 
shit! Savory advocates using intensive live- 
stock herding nearly everywhere. I once 
heard him say he would even recommend it 
— especially recommend it — for the Colo- 
rado Desert near the Salton Sea in Southern 
California (naturally one of the hottest, 
driest, most desolate places in the U.S.). 

— ". . . as long as there are 5 billion 
people on this planet I'm afraid we'll have to 
'manage' our 'resources.'" Horse shit! 
Nobody denies that in this overpopulated, 
overexploited world humans are currently 
forced to compensate with some degree of 
protective and extractive management. But 
rather than ever-increasingly "managing 
resources," we should minimize interfer- 
ence with natural processes and move to- 
ward living more naturally. 

Dave wraps up his letter the same psy- 
chologically-persuasive way Savory often 
does his: basically, if you don't believe in 
HRM, you simply don't know enough about 
it (no matter how much you know!). To see 
the light, you must surrender your reality to 
the HRM mindset.' 

To its "credit," HRM has inspired some 
ranchers to run their operations more effi- 
ciently, thereby increasing livestock pro- 
duction proportionately (usually slightly). 
Nevertheless, despite all the advertising, 
publicity, and impressive eco-jargon, by and 
large, compared to traditional ranching 
HRM has been shown to be little, if any, less 
harmful to the land; in many cases, it has 
allowed ranchers to more thoroughly ex- 
ploit it. Because HRM is used to justify 
continued — and expanded — ranching 
development on both public and private 
Western lands — where it otherwise might 
rightly have been terminated — it may in 
the long run be one of the worst things to 
happen to the West. 

"There is no such thing as natural." — 
Allan Savory, November, 1986 

— Lynn. Jacobs, Tucson, A Z 


Dear Friends, 

The L.A. Times recently published an 
excellent 4-part expose on the BLM entitled 
"Public Land, Private Profit - Inside the Bu- 
reau of Land Management." Included in the 
series were articles on intra-bureau politics, 
budget, mining, grazing and management 
of the California desert. Anyone wishing a 
copy of these informative articles please 
send me 45 c in stamps and I'll get them out 
to you. Let's all get to work on reforming (or 
better yet, eradicating) the Bureau of Log- 
ging and Mining! 

- Sally Miller, Box 22, Lee Vining, CA 
93541. 





The Earth First! Ocean-Dolphin Task 
Force and Truth in Labeling Campaign 


Improved billboard in San Diego. 


☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

YA CANT SEE WHAT HAPPENS AT SEA, 

BUT IT STILL SUCKS. 

I'm in. Send me: x 60 assorted stickers (at $1.00 per 60) 

Tuna free planet! Send us x 1000 (at $12.00 per 1000) 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY/STATE/ZIP: 

Copy and mail to: 

EARTH FIRST! OCEAN-DOLPHIN TASK FORCE 
P.O. BOX 77062 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94107-7062 
Truth in labeling begins at home! 

THE TRUTH IN LABELING ACT 

Tuna Boycott Stickers and You: 

Helpful hints on promoting safe fishing 

1. Always carry stickers with you! You never know when you may come in 
contact with morally tainted tuna products. 

2. Peel off the extra stuff, the stuff around the business area of the stickers, so 
you can get your thumbnails under those little devils faster. If you fold them 
accordian-style, you'll find the hand can truly be quicker than the eye. 

3. Put them on the paper label, over the trademark, rather than on the top of 
the can. They will then be easier to see, and will be almost impossible to 
remove. Damaged labels will cause the tuna products to be returned to the 
distributor, who will get your message. 

4. Once is not enough. Relabel regularly. These companies spend millions 
on advertising, but for a few pennies you can spread the truth about the 
dolphin slaughter. 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Earth First! involvement in the tuna- 
dolphin issue has included protests and CD 
in St. Louis, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and 
San Diego. The Ocean-Dolphin Task Force is 
working with Earth Island and Sea Shepherd 
on a silent agitator campaign. We want you r 
help NOW. 

You know how the silent agitator 
works; used on consumer products, like tuna 
cans, it works as a type of urban spiking. It's 
economic sabotage, and it can cost the dol- 
phin-killers a lot. A 25 cent investment in 
stickers can cause a S25 headache for the 
companies that profit from dolphin killing. 
We aim to get over 100,000 stickers out this 
summer — one for every dolphin killed in 
tuna nets in 1988. 

Of course a campaign is more than a 
series of clandestine actions. It’s best to pick 
one chain and hit the chain's stores regu- 
larly. Concentrate on canned tuna, pet 
foods containing tuna (especially Ralston- 
Purina), and all Heinz products (the largest 
tuna canner, owner of Star-Kist). Among 
Heinz's products are Chico San rice cakes, 
Weight Watchers foods, and Amore cat 
food. 

This is a great media issue, and one for 
which it is easy to gamer public support. 
With a good press release, you can turn your 
sticker campaign into a public relations 
nightmare for the tuna industry. Be visible. 
Set up a table close to the targeted store (but 
off the property), offering stickers and infor- 
mative literature, free or by donation. Have 
"Truth in Labeling" sample cans on display 
(of course, you'll not advocate this sort of 
thing). When the manager storms out to 
complain, tell him you support the actions 
of enraged individuals. Write us for dolphin 
slaughter footage; then juxtapose carnage 
with signs, costumes, guerilla theater.... 
These little dayglo babies also look great on 
ketchup bottles in restaurants. 

Tell us about your local fight. We'll 
keep you up to date in turn. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE EARTH IS OCEAN. 
SAVE IT! 

The seas need international wilderness 
status to protect them from the high-tech 
fisheries that now harvest far in excess of the 
ocean's ability to sustain itself. The multina- 
tional corporations who own or sponsor the 
fishing vessels ravage indigenous fishing 
communities, destroying a sustainable life- 
style. The corporate decision-makers need 
to hear from us, even as the Sea Shepherd 
Society conducts its summer dolphin and 
driftnet campaigns. Write the Task Force for 
information. 


Dolphin Demo. . . 

continued from page 1 

to hang a banner. The furious owner of the 
boat climbed up after them and yelled and 
did more finger wagging (a San Diego cus- 
tom?), but they managed to hang the ban- 
ner and an adapted pirate flag before ignor- 
ing the fire department's waiting bucket to 
rappel down into the cheering crowd and 
the cops' arms. Simultaneously, and com- 
pleting the triad, an airplane flew a pro- 
dolphin banner back and forth overhead. 
Happily, no charges were laid on the climb- 
ers. In fact, a representative from the ship 
even returned the rope and gear, saying he 
was sympathetic to the issue and knew how 
much that shit costs! 

San Diego is hot! Activism is heating up 
there due to the attention drawn by the 
protest, the tuna men are furious, and even 
the daily papers are into the foray. And now 
they want to dock the oil-puking Valdez 
there... Join us! 

— EF! Ocean-Dolphin Task Force, POB 
77062, SF, CA 94107-7062 




Admitted FBI informant Ron Frazier at the Okanogan Rendezvous. 


ARIZONA 4 LEGAL DEFENSE FUND 


As of August 1 the Legal Defense Fund 
has taken in 700 contributions totalling 
more than $30,000. Individual contribu- 
tions ranged between $1 and $1000, and 
have come from every state except Alabama 
and South Dakota. (Persons in Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and Canada have also con- 
tributed.) Leading the pack by far in num- 
ber of contributions is California, with one- 
third of the total. Washington, Arizona, 
Colorado, Oregon, New York, Texas^ W is - 
ponsin , and Illinois (in that order) together 
makeup another third. The remaining third 
comes from 38 other states. The state with 
the greatest number of contributions per 
capita population is Montana. 

Thirty thousand is, of course, a lot of 
money. But it's not enough to meet the the 
expenses of the multiple trials of the Arizona 
Four, and the attendant legal expenses of 
witnesses. My guess is that we're about 12% 
of the way to the amount we need. We are 
therefore exploring ways to get the word out 
to a wider audience. "Hie details of forming 
an LDF committee are being worked out as 
this is written. Once that is done, we can 
begin to discuss fundraising strategies. 

In the meantime, we appreciate the 
enthusiastic support of contributors. If you 
haven't yet sent us a few bucks, do it now. If 
you have, and can afford to send more, we 
need it. LDF money will be applied entirely 


to attendant legal costs, and to a lesser de- 
gree for support of needy families of the 
accused. All lawyers involved have agreed to 
defend their clients at cost or less. Be assured 
that no lawyer is getting enriched with your 
money. Any funds left over will be retained 
to help defend those charged with a crime of 
monkeywrenching in the future. 

We are also attempting to coordinate 
defense strategies among the lawyers in- 
volved, so that the interests of the Earth do 
not get entirely lost in the understandable 
obligation of each lawyer to put his client's 
interests first. 

Thanks again for your contributions 
and encouragement. I'm acknowledging all 
contributions not sent anonymously, but 
can't write a personal note to every contribu- 
tor. So watch the pages of the Journal for 
future developments in the case and more 
accounting from the LDF. 

With support like yours maybe we can 
erode the Meese legacy in the Justice Depart- 
ment and expose the FBI for what it is, the 
knee-jerk foe of any social change move- 
ment. 

Daniel Conner, Trustee 
Legal Defense Fund 
POB 4666 
Salem, OR 97302 
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Extinction by Legislation 



NO TAXONOMY 

without 

REPRESENTONOMX 



THE KALMIOPSIS 24 


by Christi Stevens 

Over a year of Austin conservationists' 
hard work and cooperation is about to be 
laid to waste. The proposed Endangered 
Species Ordinance (ESO), a city law that 
would protect occupied habitat of threat- 
ened and endangered species from develop- 
ment, is about to be outlawed by the Texas 
State Legislature. 

In early February, Dick Brown, an influ- 
ential developer lawyer/lobbyist, launched 
a campaign against the ESO and Austin's 
other environmental safeguards. Texas 
Earth First!, Travis Audubon and the Austin 
Sierra Club argued passionately for the 
doomed ordinance. Nothing else, we said, 
could protect the Golden-cheeked Warblers 
until finalization of the Habitat Conserva- 
tion Plan, which would likely come too late. 
We pleaded with city officials not to give in 
to fears of Austin-bashing from the State 
Legislature. We argued that it would be a 
public relations blunder for a legislator to 
introduce anti-ESO legislation, and we 
vowed to defend the city from the rogues at 
the Capitol. 

But the Planning Commission was not 
so naive. Knowing that Dick Brown's big 
guns were loaded, they quickly buried the 
easiest target — the ESO — in a subcommit- 
tee, hoping it would never rise again. By that 
time, the first of the bills had begun to 
appear. In a short period, nearly 60 Austin- 
bashing bills were introduced, including 
attacks on the ESO, the Comprehensive 
Watershed Ordinance, and a conservation- 
oriented electric rates structure. 

Earth First! joined forces with the city, 
other environmental groups, neighborhood 
associations, and the Democratic Clubs of 
Austin to oppose the bashing. A true grass- 
roots coalition was under way. 

On April 19 we held a rally at the 
Capitol, and most of the groups involved 
met with the local delegation afterward. 
Most important was the meeting with 
Gonzalo Barrientos, the Senator for Austin 
and Travis County. The "unwritten rule" at 
the Capitol is that a Senator can control bills 
that affect his district. 

OF Gonzo looked over our list of bad 
bills and said he thought he could stop all or 
most of them. He as much as promised to 
kill the anti-ESO bills, and asked for hearings 
on the ESO. Since he was making these 
promises before his baseline constituency, 
the local Democrats, we felt assured he 
would keep his word. 

By the time of the hearing for two of the 
bills at the Senate Natural Resources Com- 
mittee, we were not so optimistic. Several of 
the Austin-bashing bills had gone through 
committee, with no apparent intervention 
by Barrientos. 

At the hearing we found that the ESO 
had been stabbed in the back — by regional 
representatives of the Sierra Club and 
Audubon Society, in conjunction with Dick 
Brown and Barrientos's legislative aide. 
Evidently, four leaders with the two envi- 
ronmental groups were pulled into a back 
room less than two hours before the hearing 
and coerced into accepting a "compromise" 
which combi i nod the two bills — but which 
still outlawed the ESO! 

At the hearing, an Audubon rep. an- 
nounced that the environmental leaders 
had withdrawn their opposition. The ap- 
pearance was that the environmental com- 
munity was satisfied, and Barrientos, who 
was present, did nothing to stop unanimous 
approval of the bill. It is important to note 
that none of the local Sierrans or Audubon- 
ers, who had worked hard for the ESO, were 
involved in the backroom dealing. Unfortu- 
nately, neither were they there to protest the 
bill. Only three "radical” Earth First! people 
were on hand to oppose the "compromise" 
that laid waste to a year's effort to protect 
endangered species. 

What does the new bill do? The bill has 
window dressings that give it a superficially 
positive aspect. For example, it "empowers" 
the city and county to participate in the 
Regional Habitat Conservation Plan. How- 
ever, the city and county are required by the 
US Fish & Wildlife Service to participate in 
the Plan, so the "empowerment" is mean- 
ingless. Also, it allows the city to enforce an 
endangered species ordinance, if the RHCP 
prescribes it. But the whole purpose of the 
ESO was to provide interim protection dur- 
ing the 3-5 years it will take to complete the 
RHCP. This provision thus means that the 
Golden-cheeked Warblers must wait up to 
five years for protection. 

Also unfortunate is that the bill applies 
statewide. No locality in TX can protect 
endangered species without going through 
the painstaking, slow and costly RHCP proc- 
ess. This is burning the bridges in front o f us! 

Why did the Sierra Club and Audubon 
agree to such a sacrifice? Afterward, the local 
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Sierra Club tried to mop up by getting an 
amendment that allows a city to require a 
survey for endangered species. State Sierran 
Ken Kramer rationalized that the surveys 
would attract public attention to "assure 
that nothing happens to the habitat." 
Aren't we relieved? 

It has been pointed out that the bill 
prohibits ordinances protecting endangered 
species — not threatened . Theoretically, 
Austin could protect the Warblers. Ask any 
city official who knows the Legislature if 
that is a loophole — or a noose. 

This all shows exactly what can be 
gained by working through the system. Not 
only did we lose a year's effort, but we are set 
back considerably by statewide disabling 
legislation. Once again Texas does its part 
for the nation by setting a bad example. 
Now, should I ask you to write to Gov. Bill 
Clements and ask him to please veto SB 
1437? Don't make me laugh. 

From a concrete slab to a concrete cell 

ESCALATION! 

by Lone Wolf Circles, Karen Wood and Moss 

People from all over this country share 
a deep love for the old-growth forests of the 
threatened Kalmiopsis roadless area in Ore- 
gon's Siskiyou National Forest [see past 
Journal articles for background informa- 
tion]. Drawing from the energy of Earth 
FirstFs Rendezvous in New Mexico's Jemez 
Mountains, an action team grew to include 
anarchists on their way to their uncon- 
vention and rainbows radicalized at their 
Nevada gathering. Our diverse group 
landed in the midst of increasing commu- 
nity polarization and an inevitable escala- 
tion in tactics by both sides. Plagued by 
spotted owl litigation, timber sale appeals, 
and continued civil disobedience actions, 
Josephine County lived up to the image on 
its sheriff's patch — a log truck. 

Throughout the night of July 10-11, 
masked Kachinas erect log and rock sculp- 
tures across the roads leading to the Lazy 
Bluff sale, paint "Stumps Suck!" on the main 
access road, and prepare other surprises for 
Ed "They can expect to be shot" Hanscomb's 
scurvy crew. Daybreak of July 1 1 finds a 
growing group of loggers’ pickups and over 


Since the article on the Sunshine Tim- 
ber Sale on the Salmon National Forest was 
written ( Earth First!, Eostar, 1989) we have 
learned of additional developments which 
render the sale even more destructive to 
Idaho's Frank Church/River of No Return 
Wilderness. 

The Forest Service has long been con- 
cerned with the viability of the original road 
survey, which involved locating the main 
haul road in a narrow, rocky section of Big 
Deer Creek for the first two miles or so. The 
Forest Service's concern was not due to the 
damage the road would inflict on a scenic 
canyon, but to the high cost of the road 
(which would involve intensive blasting 
through rock outcrops) which in turn might 
make the timber more difficult to sell, de- 
spite the Forest Service's intention of using 


a dozen police cars blocked from the sale 
area. Loggers' taunts of “Try wiping your ass 
with a rock" and "Get a job" lead to an EF! 
woman being shoved; while support people 
rush to stand between the threatening log- 
gers and Brad Lagorrio and Lisa Brown, 
locked to the skyline yarder and log loader. 
A guard offers to shoot Lisa's lock off her 
neck, then fires a round into the air; while 
another gentleman starts up the yarder after 
Brad. 

Suddenly, head Tree Nazi Bob Martin 
(no relation to our own Barry) arrives. 
Hearing of Wolf's off-key rendition of 
"Tonka Toys," he growls "grab him," and 
Wolf is the first one down. The Tree Nazis 
then face four EFJers Kryptonited to the gate, 
in front of Tim Jackson, Mike Feurst, and 
Selena, who have cemented their relation- 
ship with the Earth — their feet planted in 
poured concrete! Tripling the size of the 
planned arrest group, everyone behind the 
line is arrested without warning, bringing 
the arrest total to 24! 

After three days as guests of the Jo- 
sephine County Jail, all 24 people are 
charged with felony criminal mischief and 


"hard money" to build part of the road net- 
work. 

To compound the existing worries over 
the route, it seems that the archeological 
survey of the area discovered numerous 
Indian petroglyphs on rock outcrops 
through which the road would be blasted. 
With this additional adverse (to the Fred- 
dies' point of view) news, one might have 
expected the FS to abandon this expensive 
timber sale. Not so. 

During the field season of 1988, the 
Salmon National Forest's road survey and 
timber crews were busy. The following in- 
formation is based on second-hand ac- 
counts, and is therefore approximate. An 
entirely new main haul route has been sur- 
veyed. This route apparently leaves the 
Panther Creek road some distance north of 


misdemeanor criminal trespass. Since then, 
the felony charges have been dropped on all 
but the "Kalmiopsis Concrete Crew." 

Mike, Tim, and Selena face a maximum 
sentence of five years in the Oregon State 
Penitentiary and $ 100,000 in fines. They are 
charged with damaging property (i.e., the 
road) in excess of $500. The others face 
maximum sentences of 30-60 days in the 
Josephine County Jail and $500-$1000 in 
fines, plus restitution. There is also talk of a 
civil suit being brought by Hanscom Log- 
ging Co. 

Oregon Earth First! urgently needs 
funds to cover action expenses and legal 
defense. Legal advice and/or representation 
for the "felons" is also urgently sought. 
Please send donations to Southern Willam- 
ette Earth First!, POB 10384, Eugene, OR 
97440 (new address!) or contact Karen 
Wood at (503)726-4738. As of this writing, 
Brad Lagorio remains in the Josephine 
County Probation Center, as the judge re- 
fuses to allow him to leave the state before 
the trial. Brad's jail support is at (503)592- 
2976; though he may be released by the time 
you read this. 


the old route, and follows Gant Ridge. Gant 
Ridge separates the Big Deer drainage from 
the Clear Creek drainage to the north, and 
for a considerable distance serves as the 
present southern boundary of the RNR Wil- 
derness. At some point this new road survey 
probably crosses Big Deer Creek and con- 
nects to the network of roads surveyed in the 
early 1980s. But having intruded on the 
north side of Big Deer (the area that the 
Idaho Department of Fish & Game was so 
concerned with because it is critical wildlife 
habitat), the Freddies apparently have de- 
cided to make the most of a new opportu- 
nity, and have put in additional cutting 
units on the north side. These units run 
between Indian Creek and Mud Lick Creeks 
(tributaries to Big Deer Creek). Between the 
new access road and the new cutting units, 
the Sunshine Timber Sale, should it come to 
pass, will entirely excise what remains of a 
large, presently wild area from the main 
body of the RNR. 

This place needs help now! The Sun- 
shine EIS will be out soon, and it is highly 
unlikely that the Freddies will cancel their 
grandiose plans, given all the effort they've 
put into the sale. 

Anyone planning to visit the area to see 
what is at stake (no pun intended) will need 
to reconnoiter first, since the information 
given here as to new roads and cutting units 
is sketchy. The access routes described in the 
Eostar article still apply. In addition, a major 
pack trail (the Gant Mountain Trail) runs 
along the top of Gant Ridge all the way from 
the confluence of Clear Creek and Panther 
Creeks into the RNR near the Bighorn Crags. 
Several side trails (possibly overgrown) pro- 
vide access from the Gant Mountain Trail 
into either Big Deer Creek or Clear Creek. To 
get on this trail, Panther Creek must be 
forded at the mouth of Clear Creek (difficult 
in high water). Another trail, the Birch 
Creek Trail, starts off Panther Creek midway 
between Clear Creek and Big Deer Creek, 
and climbs steeply to connect with the Gant 
Mountain Trail. It may be possible to reach 
this trail (which may not have been main- 
tained recently) without fording Panther 
Creek, since at least one bridge (leading to 
private property and technically closed to 
the public) crosses Panther Creek near the 
Birch Creek trailhead. Check your topo 
maps. And happy hiking! 

— Leon Czolgosz 
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LOTS OF DATA, LITTLE WISDOM 

FOREST SERVICE HOLDS OLD GROWTH SYMPOSIUM 


by Steve Erickson 

In 1960, the US Forest Service stopped 
funding research on old growth ecosystems 
because, as Jerry Franklin (Chief Plant Ecolo- 
gist, Forest Service Pacific Northwest Re- 
search Station; Prof of Ecosystem Analyses, 
UW; "Guru of Old Growth") put it, "We 
knew how to cut them down and get new 
trees growing." Still, fragmentary research 
over the next twenty years created a picture 
of these systems radically different from the 
industrial foresters’ cliche of "overmature, 
decadent" trees needing to be "harvested" 
(clearcut) and replaced with densely planted 
even-aged "tree farms" (plantations). Big 
game managers had their own complemen- 
tary cliche of old growth forests as "biologi- 
cal deserts." In hindsight, these assump- 
tions look like convenient excuses justifying 
a short-term economic policy: liquidation of 
the Old Growth Douglas-fir Forest. 

That early research revealed an ecosys- 
tem of extreme complexity. Old growth 
forests are more than just large, live trees. 
The standing dead trees (snags) and large 
down logs (coarse woody debris — CWD) are 
also essential to the system's functioning. 
These provide structural diversity and essen- 
tial habitat for bacteria, fungi, nitrogen- 
fixing lichens, higher plants, and animals. 

The fascinating cycle of live tree roots, 
mycorrhizal fungi, truffles, rodents, cavity 
nesting birds, and snags was revealed by Jim 
Trappe and Chris Maser. Meanwhile, rising 
public consciousness made the ongoing old 
growth liquidation a hot political issue. 

In 1981, the Forest Service PNW Re- 
search Station began research on old 
growth. As initially proposed, the program 
was to cost S10 million; this was cut to $2 
million. Left out were studies on the effects 
of fragmentation. The geographic scope of 
the program was cut from five to three 
provenances — the Southern Washington 
Cascades, the Oregon Cascades, and the 
Oregon Coast Range, with the North Cas- 
cades and Olympic Peninsula omitted. The 
other critical decision made then was to use 
a community ecological approach rather 
than intensive studies of high visibility ver- 
tebrate species (e.g., the Northern Spotted 
Owl). As a result, solid information is avail- 
able now on the Old Growth Douglas-fir 
Ecosystem, but the need for intensive stud- 
ies of individual species is more acute than 
ever. 

Under the political gun to show results, 
the scientists involved in the studies pre- 
sented some results in March at a sympo- 
sium in Portland titled Old Growth Douglas 
Fir Forests: Wildlife Communities and Habi- 
tat Relationships. Most of the over 800 
participants were from the Forest Service. 

At a session on The Environmental 
Setting, two papers presented suggested that 
the Douglas-fir Old Growth Ecosystem has 
only developed over the last 6000 years. At 
a session on Forest Vegetation, along with 
papers on sampling design, habitat struc- 
ture, and fungal communities, was a paper 
comparing plant communities in 177 
young, mature, and old growth stands. Over 
150 attributes of the vegetation were meas- 
ured. In all three provenances, overstory 
richness (the abundance of individual spe- 
cies) differed little between the three differ- 
ent forest age classes. Understory species 
richness was somewhat higher in old 
growth. Species diversity (number of indi- 
vidual species) was highest in old growth, 
overstory and understory. Some species 
reach their greatest abundance and fre- 
quency in OG, particularly Pacific Yew 
(Taxus brevifolia), Bunchberry ( Cornus 
unalaschkenses), Foamflower ( Tiarella trifoli- 
ata var. unifoliata), and Lobaria spp. (nitro- 
gen fixing lichens that live in the canopy). 

Jerry Franklin tried to enlarge the dis- 
cussion to include the management of sec- 
ond growth and plantation forests. During 
a presentation on old growth definitions — 
a hot political issue, since the current Forest 
Plans have drastically overestimated the 
amount of ecologically viable OG left — 
Franklin said that definitions should be re- 
fined to account for a stand 's specific history 
and that there are degrees of "Old 
Growthedness." Attempting to create an all- 
encompassing definition will only produce 
an "increasingly mediocre" definition. By 
inventorying forest stands for numerous 
attributes, an index can be used to compare 
them. 

Franklin voiced concern that with the 
focus (research money) on the Northern 
Spotted Owl, we risk losing sight of the 
ecosystem as a whole. To Franklin, the issue 
is not how much more old growth can be 
cut, but how to put what has been learned 
about OG to work in the "managed forest." 
We "need to incorporate ecological and 
commodity values," and "bridge the gap 
between managed and natural forests." This 
led to a discussion comparing long rotations 


with systems that develop OG characteris- 
tics in younger forests. These systems 
(which Franklin calls "The New Forestry") 
would create or develop multi-age stands 
with large live trees, snags, and down logs, 
imitating the structural characteristics of 
OG. We must "create more structural diver- 
sity in our managed landscape," or "forest- 
ers will become technicians tending a row 
crop of diminishing size." 

Given the many clearcuts west of the 
Cascades with no snags or live trees left 
standing, it will take many years for the trees 
in these young plantations to grow large 
enough to have the potential to create these 
structurally diverse, multi -aged stands. As to 
how much of the remaining old growth 
should be retained in the meantime, most of 
the Forest Service scientists at the sympo- 
sium avoided biting this hard political bul- 
let, though some made their feelings known 
obliquely. Thomas Spies (PNW Research 
Station) stated: "The idea that we can retain 
certain areas of OG while ignoring the rest of 
the landscape is simply not correct. The 
more starkly cutover the rest of the land- 
scape, the more reserves are needed. We 
have to use a whole landscape concept." 

At a session on Forest Birds of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, we learned that many resi- 
dent species reach their maximum abun- 
dance in old growth. According to David 
Manuwal (Prof of Wildlife Science, UW), 
"Cavity nesters and birds feeding on the 
forest floor may suffer drastic declines in 
intensively managed monocultures. Bird 
populations may be most affected by 
changes in forest structure and fragmenta- 
tion in the nesting range and by winter 
habitat availability." Such species may help 
legal monkeywrenchers: Have your local Forest 
Planners considered their legal responsibility 
[under the National Forest Management Act] to 
maintain viable and well distributed popula- 
tions of these species? 

The Marbeled Murrelet and Spotted 
Owl (with help from the legal eagles at Sierra 
Club Legal Defense Fund) have both been 
accepted for listing under the Endangered 
Species Act by the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Of the other species fitting the 
description above, according to current re- 
search, Vaux's Swift most clearly depends on 
old growth. This species forms large colonial 
nests in old growth snags, with 30-100 birds 
in each nest. Someone should petition FWS to 
list Vaux's Swift under the ESA. 

The session on Small Mammals of 
Washington and Oregon showed that opti- 
mal habitat for Red-backed Voles, Tree 
Voles, and chipmunks is old growth. In the 
Oregon Coast Range, Red Tree Voles corre- 
lated heavily with OG. Northern Flying 
Squirrels, cavity nesters, are most abundant 
where snags are most plentiful. One of the 
exhibits discussed a project in Oregon to 
increase the abundance of Northern Flying 
Squirrels in second growth by providing 
nest boxes. It seems to work. Of course, the 
motivation was to increase the prey base for 
Spotted Owls; whether that will work re- 
mains to be seen. 

Donald Thomas (U of Sherbrooke, 
Quebec) discussed bats in the Southern 
Washington Cascades and Oregon Coast 
Range. Bats in these provenances appar- 
ently rely on snags in old growth for roosts. 
Interestingly, they’re ahead of FS bureau- 
crats: they have no trouble recognizing OG. 
Since their activity appears to be limited by 
inclement, cool weather, I suggested obtain- 
ing a grant from REI to fit them with little 
down jackets and radio transmitters. That 
way, we could finally determine just where 
the OG is. 

The series of papers on Amphibians of 
Oregon and Washington revealed that in 
the Oregon Coast Range, amphibian densi- 
ties and biomass were 10 and 4 times greater, 
respectively, than that reported for salmo- 
nid fishes. R. Bruce Bury (Zoologist, FWS, Ft 
Collins, CO) said intensive "management" 
will severely impact salamanders associated 
with down logs, such as the Oregon Slender 
Salamander and Clouded Salamander. His 
advice for protecting species with reduced 
abundance is to retain down logs (CWD) 
and shade (standing green trees and snags). 
For species that are very rare, his prescrip- 
tion is simple: don't log. For stream dwelling 
amphibians, protect the headwaters and 
coarse woody debris. When asked how large 
a buffer is necessary to protect stream head- 
waters, he replied "Oh, half a mile." There 
are numerous rare and endemic amphibians, 
particularly salamanders, in the Pacific North- 
west. Have your Forest Planners fulfilled their 
legal responsibility to maintain well distributed, 
viable populations of these little critters? 

The next series of papers came from FS 
Region 5, Northwestern California and 
Southwestern Oregon. There, 11 bird spe- 
cies and a mammal species reach maximum 
abundance in old growth: Allen's Hum- 


mingbird, Hairy Woodpecker, Pileated 
Woodpecker, Western Flycatcher, Chest- 
nut-backed Chickadee, Brown Creeper, 
American Robin, Wrentit, Solitary Vireo, 
Hermit Warbler, Western Tanager, Black- 
headed Grosbeak, and the California Red- 
backed Vole. 

John Lemkuhl (Landscape Ecologist, 
PNW Research Station) addressed the criti- 
cal issue of fragmentation. He asked such 
questions as these: Does species richness 
and abundance decline with decreasing 
stand area? How do stand boundaries influ- 
ence richness and abundance? Do associa- 
tions between different forest stages on a 
landscape level influence richness and 
abundance? How do landscape patterns of 
dominance, contagion, complexity, and 
disturbance influence species richness and 
abundance? Lemkuhl's conclusion is that 
effects on biodiversity of habitat fragmenta- 
tion haven't really appeared — yet. Abun- 
dance of weedy species that favor edge con- 
ditions (exterior forest stand species) is still 
rising, while species favoring stand interiors 
are at the brink of drastic decline. 

Unfortunately, his conclusions are sus- 
pect because of a non-random sample. In- 
cluded was a much larger old growth forest 
stand in Mt. Rainier National Park of 4000 
acres, and no forest stands smaller than 80 
acres. According to a Wilderness Society 
report by Peter Morrison, in the Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest (where all stands 
except for the Mt. Rainier stand were lo- 
cated), over 68% of remaining old growth is 
within 400 feet of a road or clearcut or in 
stands of less than 80 acres. Habitat frag- 
mentation on the landscape and regional 
level is already so great that biodiversity may 
already have begun a precipitous decline. 
That we can't tell this from studies such as 
Lemkuhl's is not the fault of the methodol- 
ogy used, but an indication of the difficulty 
of producing a quantitative analysis of what 
is essentially a qualitative question when 
there are no baseline data with which to 
compare current conditions. 

Leonard Ruggiero (study designer, 
PNW Research Station), during closing 
remarks, said we must remain mindful of 
levels of organization. The population level 
is the most meaningful. Ecotypes (locally 
adapted populations) are important for they 
can vary in their genetic and adaptive elas- 
ticity. The concept of dependency isn't 
common in conservation biology literature, 
and isn't necessarily measurable. Depend- 
ency/non-dependency is not an either/or 
situation, but a gradient. A "close associa- 
tion with a habitat indicates that species 
may require that habitat for long term per- 
sistence.... a loss of OG will result in a decline 
of associated species." We must assume 
dependency, "unless research proves other- 
wise." Scientists "have to stop equivocat- 
ing"; absolute proof of dependency is proba- 
bly impossible. 


Then Ruggiero discussed the emerging 
issue (for the FS anyway) of “managed" 
versus "natural" forests. Before the Europe- 
ans came, Northwest forests were in old 
growth 80%, and younger successional 
stages 20%, of the time. Now, that ratio is 
reversed. Without directly saying so, he 
commented on Franklin's "New Forestry." 
An 80 year "rotation" is common now, but 
"80 year old forests are ecological toddlers.... 
I'm not convinced that forests managed on 
80 year rotations" with OG in them are any 
better for wildlife than forests managed on 
2S0 year rotations that aren't allowed to get 
any older. "The complexity of naturally 
regenerated species is important to wild- 
life.” 

Richard Holthausen (Wildlife Ecolo- 
gist, FS Region 6) considered the implica- 
tions of the information presented at the 
symposium. "It seems unlikely it will have 
an impact" on current Forest Plans, but it 
could be used in implementing the Plans 
and amending them. Forest Plan amend- 
ments are a good avenue in which to incor- 
porate new information, issues, and indica- 
tor species. Holthausen listed numerous 
species that reach maximum abundance in 
old growth, and proposed that the FS PNW 
Research Station conduct detailed studies of 
them. "In managing for diversity, it's im- 
portant to maintain a full range of serai types 
[age classes]." Considering how much 
money is being spent just on Spotted Owl 
research, it is doubtful that the FS research 
budget would cover such extensive research, 
unless a serious old growth research lobby 
developed. 

At the start of the symposium, Jim 
Torrence (Regional Forester [head] of FS 
Region 6) said that the symposium was a 
good chance to separate emotion and poli- 
tics from science. He reminded the as- 
sembled researchers, bureaucrats, industry 
hacks, and environmentalists that scientists, 
don't make the decisions. 

In other words, the Forest Service will 
continue with business as usual, and old 
growth liquidation will proceed as planned. 
That was why security was extremely tight at 
the symposium (though it would have been 
fairly easy to circumvent it). Guards at the 
entrance made sure that every person enter- 
ing wore a symposium name tag. There were 
ten guards at the main auditorium; and 
wearing my Earth First! hat, 1 was politely 
but firmly checked on the first day. The FS 
obviously feared an organized, disruptive 
EF! presence. 

Well, there wasn't, because EFIers were 
busy at Breitenbush. Unleashed by the legal 
system, the Forest Service brought loggers 
into Breitenbush by snowmobile that week- 
end, and 30 people were arrested blockading 
the road. Perhaps that’s the most important 
lesson of the symposium — while the re- 
search continues, the trees are still falling. 



Found in a campground in the Dixie National Forest, Utah. The poster invites campers to a free 
two-hour tour of the forest, "With Bruce, the Multiple Use Moose! You will see: Wildlife, Timber 
Management, Alpine Scenery, Beautiful Lakes, Streams, Meadows, Recreational Opportunities !’ 
The tour was sponsored by the Dixie NF and Kaibab Forest Products. 
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"The Big One" 

Educates America 

If people in general could be got into the 
woods, even for once, to hear the trees speak for 
themselves, all difficulties in the way of forest 
preservation would vanish. 

When John Muir spoke these words 
nearly 100 years ago, he could not have 
imagined the extent of forest preservation 
difficulties today. According to The Wilder- 
ness Society, "Ten percent or less of the 
original amount of Washington and Ore- 
gon’s old-growth forests still stands. About 
80% is in national forests, where they are 
being logged. Only 4% of California old- 
growth redwoods remain, and only half of 
that is protected in state and national 
parks." 

Though the degree of destruction has 
increased, Muir's philosophy remains. If 
people could see the destruction, they surely 
would not stand for it. Not everyone, how- 
ever, can make it into the ancient forests of 
the Northwest, especially those trapped in 
the concrete confines of places like Chicago 
and New York. 

Obviously, one can't take an entire 
ecosystem on a tour of the country. But 
perhaps people could get an idea of what is 
happening if someone brought part of the 
forest, even just one big tree, to the city. 

The Ancient Forest Rescue Expedition 
was a month-long tour of major cities 
throughout the United States. The expedi- 
tion crew consisted of 12 people and "The 
Big One," a 731 year old, 7 1/2 foot diameter 
Douglas-fir log. The goal was education. 
The tour was successful and inspiring. 

According to a Chicago advertising 
specialist, each news bit about AFRE aired in 
the Chicago area reached 40,000-60,000 
people. Add to this frequent local coverage 
and national coverage (including USA To- 
day TV, Christian Science Monitor, and Na- 
tional Public Radio) and it becomes clear 
that AFRE's message was received. 

Organizer extraordinaire Mitch Fried- 
man pulled together a crew of speakers, 
musicians, and local organizers. Janine 
Blaelock, George Draffan and Beth Fries 
provided the lifeline support from Washing- 
ton. Ric Bailey, Scott Maxwell, and Barry 
Martin took shifts at piloting The Big One 
through mazes of toll roads, interstates, and 
city streets. 

During slide and video presentations, 
Mitch spoke about ancient forest ecology; 
Ric rapped about Forest Service abuses; 
Michele Miller explained civil disobedience 
and other tactics. Lou Gold spoke of Bald 
Mountain and the importance of establish- 
ing a sense of place. David Helm managed 
sales and literature distribution; while Jack 
"Sprout" Risser was awarded the thankless 
job of press "wizard." Dana Lyons wrote the 
expedition theme song and, along with 
Glen "Wreckin' Ball’' Waldeck and Alice Di 
Micele, provided musical inspiration. Seven 
year old Jessie Hawkins (Michele's daughter) 
helped the others keep it all in perspective. 
And everyone encouraged calls and letters to 
Congress, where the fate of these forests will 
be decided. 

Even the long hours of driving were 
productive, as Ric tuned in trucker's channel 
19 on the CB to jaw. "Where ya haulin' that 
toothpick?" some good ole boy would ask, 
and Ric pitched ancient forest preservation 
to that Middle American network, complete 
with appropriate drawl and lingo. Each of 
the dozens he spoke with encouraged our 
efforts and agreed to spread the word. 

Sales of t-shirts, posters, and Lighthawk 
video tapes and donations pulled in from 
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$70 to $2500 per city. In the end, the 
expedition's expenses were covered. This 
bodes well for the possibility of another such 
tour soon. 

Almost 2000 people signed petitions 
demanding an immediate and permanent 
moratorium on old growth cutting, and 
pledged their help in writing letters and 
circulating petitions. Congress just might 
listen to 1000 Kansas school kids. 

If success is shown in numbers, then 
the Portland stop was notable. Over 400 
people roared with approval as author Ken 
Kesey spoke for the ancient ones. 

Success was also evident while talking 
with other people. Many committed them- 
selves to civil disobedience in the Pacific 
Northwest and to forming local groups. 

Perhaps the most poignant moment of 
all came in a truck stop in Kansas: A hus- 
band -and-wife team of truckers at the next 
table said they'd seen us on the news in 
Indiana and appreciated what we were 
doing. The man was unhappy with the 
agencies involved in the destruction be- 
cause he knew “that trees have feelings." 
The significance of this man's words sank in. 
Here, the epitome of Middle America — 
uttering thoughts on intrinsic value of for- 
ests — flooded us with hope. People really 
do care. 

We can't get all those people into the 
forests to hear the trees speak for themselves, 
as Muir would have liked, but we can speak 
for the trees through words and music. And 
that grand old Doug-fir that we carried 
across the country, as a symbol of the thou- 
sands of trees that fall everyday, speaks most 
eloquently of all. A 20 foot section of a dead 
tree chained to a flatbed proved to America 
that the destruction is real. 

People were unaware of the devastation 
of the ancient forests, and were outraged 
upon learning the truth. Their passion to 
stop these crimes could be felt; and if they 
believe it is possible, we can save the ancient 
trees! 

Thanks again to the 61 sponsors, in- 
cluding the EF! Foundation, the Lummi 
Indian tribe, local groups from Earth First!, 
Sierra Club, Greenpeace, Audubon, Sea 
Shepherd, and various fishing groups. We 
also thank Dan Dancer, Kelly Meagher, 
Project Lighthawk, the Western Canada 
Wilderness Committee, and the many sup- 
port people who organized for and opened 
their homes to us. 

The Ancient Forest Rescue Expedition, 
with a new crew of merry Earth-savers, will 
embark again this September 23. Ideas, 
inquiries, and donations may be sent to 
AFRE, POB 2962, Bellingham, WA 98227. 

— Michele Miller, Chico EF! 

EF! Fights for the Lobo 

Two days after blocking the Barley 
Cariyon timber sale in the Jemez Mountains, 
over 20 EF!ers gathered at the offices of the 
New Mexico Department of Game and Fish 
("Maim & Squish") in downtown Santa Fe. 
Wearing wolf masks and armed with guitars 
and signs, the rowdy bunch informed pass- 
ing motorists and pedestrians about the 
plight of the Mexican Gray Wolf — only 36 
known left alive (a litter of 5 was recently 
born), all jailed and aging and no reintro- 
duction plan extant. 

NM Game & Fish is arguably the most 
criminally intransigent of the several agen- 
cies currently responsible for the Mexican 
Wolf. Along with the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS, an agency whose administra- 
tive predecessor first formed specifically to 
exterminate wolves and other "inconven- 


ient" species), NMGF has a mandate to ac- 
tively prevent extinctions; yet when FWS 
asked New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona to 
nominate areas for wolf reintroduction, 
NMGF would only suggest White Sands 
Missile range, which the military will not 
allow for reasons of "national security." 
NMGF opposes wolf reinhabitation of the 
roadless areas of the Gila National Forest, 
which is ideal wolf country. FWS refuses to 
press ahead without the state's endorse- 
ment, and the Forest Service says it would be 
"fiscally irresponsible" to even study rein- 
troduction without state approval. 

After getting press attention outside 
Maim & Squish, the crowd entered the 
building. The remains of various fauna from 
around the world, some (including Grizzly 
Bear) from New Mexico, adorned the walls. 
The mounted heads quickly sported pro- 
wolf posters, testimony to their posthumous 
life spirit. We regaled the bureaufats with 
music and wild howls before leaving. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write the fol- 
lowing requesting wolf reintroduction on 
public land in New Mexico: Michael Spear, 
Director, Southwest Region, US Fish & Wild- 
life Service, PO Box 1306, Albuquerque, NM 
87102; Sotero Muniz, Southwestern Re- 
gional Forester, U.S. Forest Service, 517 Gold 
Avenue SW, Albuquerque, NM 87102; and 
NM Game & Fish. 

— Michael Robinson, CO EF! 

Black Swamp Faces Dark 
Future 

Just north of downtown Toledo, Ohio, 
an industrial town on the western edge of 
Lake Erie, an area known as the Buckeye 
Basin stretches north, paralleling the 
Maumee River, until it meets Maumee Bay. 
Once the route of the Erie Canal, the Buck- 
eye Basin is perhaps the last vestige of the 
once great Black Swamp, which was ditched, 
drained, and filled, first for farmland, and 
later for the city of Toledo. Despite abuse 
over the years, such as being used as a 
dumping ground for industrial and con- 
struction waste, and facing encroaching 
development, the basin is still full of wild- 
life, including Great Blue Herons, egrets, 
ducks, Canadian Geese, deer. Raccoon, and 
Opossum. This fragment of wilderness is 
now threatened by a city proposal to build a 
"greenbelt parkway" — a road with a bit of 
grass — through the basin, running its 
length and opening it to industrial develop- 
ment. 

The Sierra Club is leading the fight to 
stop the project, and instead create a park 
system. The decision rests with the Toledo 
City Council. Letters are desperately 
needed, to the Toledo City Council, One 
Government Center, Suite 2120, Toledo, 
OH 43604. Donations are also needed to 
fund research and preparation of the park 
proposal; send checks, payable to "WLE 
Sierra Club EICC," to 527 Sioux Tr, Rossord, 
OH 43460. 

— Ranger Rick, Black Swamp EF! 

ed. note: The next ten news briefs were shame- 
lessly stolen and condensed from newsletters 
sent out by several of the better small groups in 
the US. — JD 

Bill to Save Opal Creek Lan- 
guishes 

The Senate Agriculture & Natural Re- 
sources Committee of the Oregon Senate 
voted to "table" Senate Bill 500, which 
would establish the Opal Creek Ancient 
Forest State Park. The bill was tabled because 
Senator Fawbush refused to vote the bill out 
of committee to the Senate floor, even after 
the bill was compromised downward from 
31,000 acres to 22,680 acres. The House 
Environment and Energy Committee will 
soon hold a hearing on House Bill 3233, the 
House version of SB 500. 

Located in the Little North Santiam 
River drainage, 36 miles east of Salem, about 


half the proposed park is ancient forest. It 
contains the largest stand of old growth 
Douglas-fir forest remaining in the Oregon 
Cascades. The trees range up to 250 feet 
high, 10 feet in diameter, and up to 1000 
years old. Most of the trees are 400-600 years 
old. 

Governor Neil Goldschmidt is no fan of 
this bill, but won't necessarily veto it. He is 
concerned that SB 500/HB 3233 "circum- 
vents the forest planning process." He’s 
right. Conservationists are pushing the bill 
because the Forest Service plans to road and 
clearcut the area. 

Oregon residents should write their 
state representatives, senators, and the gov- 
ernor. Ask them to save Opal Creek. All are 
at the State Capitol Bldg, Salem, OR 97310. 

— Oregon Natural Resources Council, 
Yeon Bldg, Suite 1050, 522 Southwest Fifth 
Ave, Portland, OR 97204. 

Jeep Holds Jamboree in 
Arch Canyon 

Chrysler/Jeep Corporation, through 
Jeep Jamboree, Inc., this spring led a com- 
mercial Jeep trip up Arch Canyon, in disre- 
gard of Congressman Owens's bill which 
would protect the canyon as Wilderness. 
Chrysler/Jeep proposed taking 100 Jeeps 
through the narrow canyon on March 31; 
fortunately, less than 20 drivers paid the 
$125 necessary to follow the Jeep Jamboree 
leader.. 

The environmental assessment (EA) 
BLM prepared for the Jamboree was dated 
March 28, though drivers obviously were 
signed up far before that date. Environmen- 
talists were given no notice of the event and 
copies of the EA were not available until 
March 29, just two days before it began. 
SUWA, along with other conservationists, 
filed a request for a stay of the Jamboree on 
March 30, but the BLM denied the request. 
The Jamboree leader refused conservation- 
ists' requests that he lead his- troops through 
a less sensitive area. So SUWA and several TV 
and newspaper reporters followed and pho-, 
tographed the Jeepers. 

The Jeep Jamboree is intended to be an 
annual event in San Juan County. SUWA 
and the Sierra Club are pressing an adminis- 
trative appeal of the BLM decision to allow 
the event. They challenge BLM’s recogni- 
tion of a county "road" in Arch Canyon, and 
the adequacy of BLM's environmental 
analysis and planning procedures. 

— Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance 
(POB 347, Springdale, UT 87467) 

( ^LVV^CA Invaded by Land and 
^Air 

Northern Minnesota's Boundary Wa- 
ters Canoe Area Wilderness is facing two 
maj or threats — military jet flights above the 
BWCA and the US Forest Service's refusal to 
close the BWCA truck portages as Congress 
directed. These threats are in addition to the 
mining threats in northern Minnesota 
(described in past issues of this journal). 

Military jets train above one-third of 
the BWCA in a special airspace called 
Snoopy Military Operations Area. These 
jets, primarily horn the Minnesota Air Na- 
tional Guard, shatter the quietude of the 
wilderness with screaming afterburners and 
thundering sonic booms. The number of 
flights has increased nearly ten-fold since 
1983. Despite the fact that Snoopy MOA 
overlies a federally designated Wilderness 
Area — the most heavily visited area in the 
entire National Wilderness Preservation 
System — no environmental analysis of the 
impacts of these jet overflights on the wil- 
derness has ever been conducted. Friends of 
the Boundary Waters Wilderness filed suit in 
June 1988 in federal court to seek an end to 
these flights until the military agencies 
complete an adequate environmental im- 
pact statement. 

The second major threat concerns the 



On May 25, Bay Area EF! and the EF! Alaska Task Force blockaded an Exxon refinery in Benicia, 
CA. This 60' wide banner was draped on a nearby billboard facing 1-680 during morning rush 
hour. 



This ad appeared in 
a North Carolina 
paper after a 
number of bill- 
boards were 
removed from the 
Beech Mountain 
area. 


Thank you for taking 
matters into your own hands 
and eliminating the billboards on 
Beech Mountain. We do not speak for 
every resident, homeowner or visitor to 
Beech Mountain, however, a growing number 
of us would like to thank you for doing what we 
have wanted to do for some time but didn't have the 

nerve. 

You have made our mountain a more beautiful place to live & 
visit. Hopefuily advertisers will have more respect for our beautiful 
mountains in the future & will not POLLUTE them with billboards 

HELP STOP BILLBOARD BLIGHT 

Frequent only merchants who DO NOT use billboards 


TOUR PART! 


three truck portages in the BWCA. In the 
1978 BWCA Wilderness Act, Congress di- 
rected that the three truck portages could 
continue operation until 1984. Congress 
ordered that all three portages close after 
that date, unless the FS determined that no 
. feasible non-motorized alternative existed. 

Because of intense local opposition to 
closing the truck portages, the Forest Service 
ignored the law and has allowed the port- 
ages to continue operating five years past the 
termination date. Friends of the Boundary 
Waters initiated an administrative appeal in 
1986 of the Forest Service’s management 
plan for Superior National Forest, seeking, 
among other things, to force the FS to 
comply with the law, close the truck port- 
ages, and remove the trucks, jeeps, build- 
ings, basketball court, and other evidence of 
human impacts from the Wilderness. 

The appeal finally reached the FS Chief 
this spring. Initially, the Chief issued an 
order agreeing with our position and began 
taking steps to close the truck portages. But 
after a vociferous outcry from the local 
communities, the Chief caved in to political 
pressure, allowed the truck portages to 
remain open for a least the 1989 season, and 
instructed the Superior NF staff to conduct 
further studies of the portages this summer. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write your rep- 
resentative and senators, asking them to 
support legislation to end these threats to 
the Boundary Waters. Addresses are US 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC 
20515; and Senate, DC 20510. 

— Boundary Waters Wilderness Foun- 
dation, 1313 Fifth St SE, Suite 329, Minnea- 
polis, MN 55414 

Lion Protection 
Achievable in CA 

Mountain Lions in California have 
been under siege since they lost their pro- 
tected status in 1986. In 1985, Governor 
Deukmejian, under pressure from the Na- 
tional Rifle Association (NRA), vetoed a bill 
that would have continued their protection. 
Today, the lion is designated a "game" 
mammal, which has led to trophy hunting 
proposals from the Department of Fish and 
Game, the NRA and others. 

Although the Mountain Lion Preserva- 
tion Foundation has legally stopped the 
proposed hunts two years in a row, efforts to 
regain their protected status have failed. 
Faced with the legislature's inability to rein- 
state this status due to pressure from trophy 
lobbies, and the biases of the Fish and Game 
Commission (all are hunters with no wild- 
life management background), members of 
the Mountain Lion Foundation's board of 
directors and the executive director, Sharon 
Negri, have established a separate organiza- 
tion, the California Wildlife Protection 
Committee. This committee is launching a 
statewide initiative for the June 1990 ballot 
that would protect California Mountain 
Lions FOREVER! 

The initiative would do the following: 
Permanently ban trophy hunting of Moun- 
tain Lions. (Lions that are a nuisance to 
livestock and public safety could still be 
killed or removed.) Provide $10 million a 
year for the next 30 years for deer and lion 
habitat. Provide S 20 million a year for the 
next 30 years for threatened and endangered 
wildlife. 

— Mountain Lion Preservation Founda- 
tion, POB 1896, Sacramento, CA 95809 

Lusk Promotes Glacier NP 
Development 

Administrative action has been under- 
taken to officially deemphasize natural re- 
source protection in Glacier National Park. 
Glacier NP is the most uncommercialized 
and pristine National Park/World Biosphere 
Reserve in the lower 48 states. Superinten- 
dent Gil Lusk has taken major steps to 
change the Park's historic management 
emphasis from resource protection to pro- 
motion/development, without public involve- 
ment as required by the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act and Park Service policy. 
His two new management documents at- 
tempt to supercede the Park's Master Plan/ 
FEIS, which emphasizes resource protection. 

Upon entering office, Superintendent 
Lusk’s major accomplishment was a new 
document called Future Focus Management 
Strategy 1987-1992. Future Focus was not 
approved by Region and was not submitted 
for public review. It emphasizes "integrated 
management" with the Forest Service. In 
particular, the agencies are promoting an $8 
million joint visitor center located in a wild- 
life corridor outside of West Glacier. 

Every few years, Park Service policy 
requires National Park units to prepare a 
Statement For Management (SFM) that out- 
lines a Park's management problems and 
goals. Supt. Lusk has attempted to super- 
cede the Park's Master Plan/FEIS with his 
new SFM and with Future Focus. 

Please send letters to Lusk stressing 
your opposition to Future Focus and his new 


SFM, and to their emphasis on promotion 
and development in the Park. Insist that 
changes in Glacier Park's SFM require public 
comment. Write Superintendent Lusk, 
Glacier National Park, MT 59921. 

— Canyon Coalition, POB 422, Hungry 
Horse, MT 59919 (adapted from their 5-6/89 
newsletter, Glacier Park Watch) 

Chainsaw Bandit 
Still At Large 

Beech Mountain Town Police and the 
Avery County Sheriff's Department still 
have no suspects in the destruction of three 
billboards. The signs were allegedly toppled 
by chainsaw on May 17. Apparently, there 
was some public support for this action, as a 
large paid advertisement, thanking the 
unknown perpetrator, appeared in a local 
paper soon after. It seems many residents 
were upset with the visual pollution created 
by the billboards, and they wished to en- 
courage people to frequent only those mer- 
chants who do not use billboards. It is 
believed that the absence of sufficient legal 
regulation concerning billboards drove this 
individual to seek means outside the law to 
address a community concern. 

— Katuah Journal (POB 683, Leicester, 
NC 28748), summer 1989 

Maxxam Worker Dies 

Wall Street slime bidder Charles 
Hurwitz continues to liquidate the last of the 
ancient Coast Redwoods on Maxxam hold- 
ings in northern California's Humboldt 
County. Workers as well as trees are victims 
of this mania. Recently, a Scotia mill worker 
died when he fell or was sucked into the 
machinery and dismembered. He was 58, 
months away from retirement, yet forced to 
work 58 hours a week. Management held a 
moment of silence for him at a company 
meeting, but did not cancel their plan to 
increase the acceleration another 20% at the 
old growth mill. 

Opposition to Maxxam's deforestation 
is occurring at all levels. Smoke bombs 
recently went off at the company's Marin 
sales office, and a Maxxam forester received 
a cream pie in the face when he tried to 
address a forestry forum in San Francisco. 
Four lawsuits are also still pending against 
Maxxam Corp., and Assembly member By- 
ron Sher is still trying to pass legislative 
restraints against Maxxam. 

— EF! Ukiah, 106 W Standley, Ukiah, 
CA 95482 (707-247-3320) 

Save Roaring Creek! 

The Roaring Creek de facto wilderness is 
approximately 20,000 acres of National 
Forest on the north side of upper Poudre 
Canyon between Rustic and Chambers 
Lake, and between Rawah Wilderness and 
Comanche Peak Wilderness. In 1979, the 
Roaring Creek area was part of the Green 
Ridge RARE II (Roadless Area Review and 
Evaluation) Area. The US Forest Service did 
not endorse Wilderness designation for 
Green Ridge. 

For the past 10 years, the Forest Service 
has managed 25,000 acres of the Green 
Ridge Roadless Area by selling timber below 
cost and accommodating ORV drivers. The 
FS has slated the remaining 20,000 acres, the 
Roaring Creek area, for massive clearcuts 
and will build a road network to remove the 
timber. The roads will then be turned over 
to ORV slobs. 

Most designated Wilderness in north- 
ern Colorado is rock & ice. This area is 
unique lower elevation (7000-10,000') habi- 
tat which is not represented in other north- 
ern Colorado Wilderness Areas. Managing 
this area for non-motorized recreation 
would relieve the excessive pressure damag- 
ing many Wilderness Areas in northern 
Colorado, such as the Rawah and Indian 


Peaks. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write letters to 
the addresses below. Ask that the remain- 
ing unroaded area surrounding Roaring 
Creek be designated Wilderness. 

Forest Supervisor, Arapaho-Roosevelt NF, 
240 W Prospect, Fort Collins, CO 80525 
Donna Hepp, District Ranger, Redfeather 
Ranger District, 210 E Olive, Ft Collins 
80524 

Senator Tim Wirth, US Senate, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510 

Rep. Hank Brown and Rep. David Skaggs, 
US House of Representatives, DC 20515 

— Roaring Creek Wilderness Alliance, 
POB 800, LaPorte, CO 80535 

Mining Process Proceeds at 
Ladysmith 

The latest from Ladysmith is the sub- 
mission of an environmental impact report 
by Kennecott Minerals Company to the 
state of Wisconsin. [See Journal back issues 
for background information.] Earlier this 
year, Kennecott submitted formal applica- 
tions and a 2000 page EIS. The 32 acre open 
pit copper mine would be 150 feet from the 
Flambeau River just south of Ladysmith in 
northern Wisconsin. The mine, expected to 
provide just 40 jobs for six years, could open 
next summer, given the atmosphere in the 
state government. 

The mining companies are looking for 
a wedge in Wisconsin, and this mine pro- 
posal is it. After 15 years, Rusk County 
residents are tired of the fight; the corporate 
drive has a way of buying people out, and 
wearing down the rest. 

Robert Ramharter of the Wisconsin 
Department of Natural Resources (DNR) 
recently said reduced groundwater supplies 
could threaten surface water and wetlands. 
Furthermore, Kennecott is only responsible 
for the safe disposal of tailings for 30 years. 
Residents will be left with Kennecott's shit 
while the corporation devours life else- 
where. It happened in Appalachia with the 
coal industry, it happened in the North 
Woods with the logging industry (and con- 
tinues still), and it's happening in the Pacific 
Northwest and in rainforests around the 
world. 

Earth First! may find it necessary to 
occupy the site in Rusk County. Here in 
Madison, we must force the DNR to perform 
their evaluations within full view of the 
public. Public opinion would kill this proj- 
ect, so the only way for it to be approved is 
for the permitting process to be done in 
secret. Several construction activities will 
precede the actual excavation of the mine. 
Once the roads are built and mining begins, 
the mines can only be closed down for a few 
hours at best. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write the DNR, 
POB 7921, Madison, WI 53707, and ask to 
be kept informed during the permitting 
process. Contact Bob Kaspar, 305 N Sixth 
St, Madison, WI 53704 (608-241-9426), if 
interested in joining an on site encamp- 
ment later this year. 

—Midwest Headwaters EF! News (305 N 
Sixth St, Madison, WI 53704), 6-89 

Florida's Wakulla River 
Needs Help 

No other place on Earth has so many 
springs as Florida. Because Florida rests on 
an immense platform of porous limestone, 
water flows underground through millions 
of holes and channels, sometimes hundreds 
of feet down. This is the Florida aquifer, and 
where it rises to the surface, springs abound. 
Each spring varies in size and biota. 

Wakulla Springs, south of Tallahassee, 
is 185 feet deep, one of the deepest springs in 
the world. Over 50 million gallons a day 
pour out of its huge cave, forming the 
Wakulla River and flowing to the sea. 


The river stays a constant 68 degrees 
year round. The stable temperature, con- 
stant current, and abundant sunlight create 
a rich habitat for plants and animals. 

Its Eelgrass meadows are the basis of the 
entire ecosystem. In summer, when the 
grass flowers, the river is carpeted with white 
flowers blooming just below the water's 
surface. These underwater grasses and the 
algae that grow on them are the primary 
food source for tiny shrimp-like crustaceans, 
snails and aquatic insects. These in turn are 
eaten by the small fish which are food to 
bass, gar and innumerable birds. 

The river is lined with hardwood forests 
where golden sunlight filters down through 
overhanging Spanish Moss-draped limbs of 
giant Water Oaks. Huge, ancient river 
Cypress hold Osprey nests. Diving Anhin- 
gas, or "water turkeys, " perch on the lower 
branches, their wings spread to dry in the 
sun. The air is filled with the calls of Barking 
Tree Frogs, and Pileated Woodpeckers, lo- 
cally called "lord-gods" because of their 
huge size and sudden flashing flights across 
the water. Inconspicuous green North Flor- 
ida Orchids bloom on massive limbs over- 
head while gleaming emerald, blue, and 
black Damselflies flutter over the silver 
water. 

Near the coast, saltwater Needlefish, 
Flounder and Blue Crab dart through the 
crystalline water in the submerged mead- 
ows. Mullet feed along the bottom, their 
bodies flashing in the sunlight as they 
browse. 

In winter the river is covered with 
migratory waterfowl. At the water line, 
Apple Snails plaster the trees with their 
pinkish eggs, insuring a food supply for the 
endangered snail-eating Limpkin. Every- 
where egrets and herons stalk the marshes, 
keen-eyed hunters of darting silver fishes. 
Alligators and turtles lie on logs, basking in 
the sun. 

The entire system is adapted to thrive 
on the groundwater's sparse nutrients. If 
additional nutrients in the form of human 
sewage or runoff from fertilized lawns are 
introduced, microscopic plants bloom and 
the crystal water becomes green and murky. 
The algae, which normally grow on the 
Eelgrass in a thin carpet, explode, shading 
the plants even more. 

As the Eelgrass dies from lack of sun- 
light, the rotting vegetation turns the water 
even darker, and the destruction intensifies. 
Runoff from paved urban areas adds toxic 
compounds. Exotic, pollution-tolerant 
weeds such as Hydrilla take over shallow 
areas and choke out the native species. Soon 
the spring is dead. 

The Wakulla River appears to be in the 
early stages of this fatal disease, called eutro- 
phication. The water is becoming greener, 
and heavy boat traffic on weekends stirs up 
enormous silt storms. The Eelgrass blooms 
less each year, and masses of exotic weeds 
are replacing it. 

Research is urgently needed to monitor 
nutrient levels in the water and to evaluate 
the health of the ecosystem. Tracer studies 
and sampling of groundwater between Tal- 
lahassee and the river are needed to locate 
the sources of the problem. 

— Ann Rudloe 

ed. note: The preceding is condensed and 
reprinted from Wiregrass, Florida EF!'s highly 
informative newsletter. Write FL EF!, POB 
13864, Gainesville, FL 32604, for information 
on how to help Florida's rivers. 

Southern Appalachians 
At Risk 

A recent report by The Wilderness Soci- 
ety (TWS) paints a gloomy future for the 
Southern Appalachian National Forests. 
The report, "Mountain Treasures at Risk — 
continued on page 10 
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The Future of the Southern Appalachian 
National Forests, " covers the Forest Service's 
plans to "manage" six Forests in several 
Southern states. The study reports that over 
the next decade “logging levels on the six 
forests combined will double recent average 
amounts of timber sold. By 2030, logging 
will increase more than 350%." The FS 
intends to build more than 3000 miles of 
permanent roads to facilitate this, bringing 
the average road density to two miles of road 
per square mile of Forest. 

As has been true throughout the Na- 
tional Forest System, the Forest Service 
seems not only to be ignoring the ecological 
ramifications of their actions, but the law as 
well. In accordance with the National Forest 
Management Act, the FS must issue a de- 
tailed plan for each Forest based on such 
criteria as wildlife management, recrea- 
tional potential, wilderness and watershed 
protection, as well as timber production. 
Y et, the FS seems hell bent on clearcutting as 
much of the area as possible (up to 65% of 
the Forests in question), even though eco- 
nomic forecasts predict the plans will lose 
money — again. 

By not considering the Southern Appa- 
lachian region as a whole ecosystem, the FS 
plans ignore the impact on the biodiversity 
of the area. According to the Wilderness 
Society report, “The Southern Appalachians 
are acclaimed as one of the two most impor- 
tant centers for biological diversity in the 
United States." Yet the FS seems oblivious to 
the needs of the old growth communities 
"characterized by freedom from human 
disturbance for the variety of wildlife species 
requiring these conditions." 

Congress, through NFMA, has ex- 
pressed concern over the vanishing bio- 
diversity in the National Forests. Specifi- 
cally, NFMA directs the FS to "provide for 
diversity of plant and animal communities 
based on the suitability and capability of the 
specific land area in order to meet overall 
multiple-use objectives." Yet the FS repeat- 
edly determines the suitability of sites by 
how much timber can be extracted. The FS 
slates for timber harvest lands that are not 
timber-cost-efficient and could yield higher 
benefits if managed for Wilderness and rec- 
reation. 

Though the recreational and scenic 
value of the area should continue to be an 
economic consideration in any land-use 
plan for the region, the real long-term assets 
of the Southern Appalachians reside in the 
rich biodiversity therein. Rather than more 
even-aged management and forest roads, 
the Southern Appalachian region needs 
more wilderness. Unless public support for 
biodiversity, and legal remedies designed to 
sway the FS from its course, have a major 
effect, the remaining several hundred thou- 
sand acres of roadless lands in the Southern 
Appalachians will be lost to the timber in- 
dustry and other developers. 

For a copy of TWS's report, write The 
Wilderness Society, Southeast Regional Of- 
fice, 1819 Peachtree Rd, NE, Suite 714, At- 
lanta, GA 30309. 

— Ned Mudd Jr., Alabama Rustic Soci- 
ety 


Greenhouse Effect 
Contributes to Crime 

e 


Law enforcement agencies generally 
recognize the Uniform Crime Reports as the 
most authoritative statistical analyses of 
crime. In the preface of the 1987UCR(1988 
UCR have not been released), the FBI men- 
tions climate as 1 of 13 factors "affecting the 
volume and~type of crlmiT’ 

The 1987" UCR indicates that the high- 
est crime rates are occurring in 3 of the 
hottest states — Florida, Texas, Arizona. 
Conversely, the lowest crime rates are occur- 
ring in 3 of the coldest states — North 
Dakota, South Dakota, West Virginia. Flor- 
ida's per capita crime rate is almost 4 times 


that of West Virginia. Incidentally, the per 
capita income for Florida, Texas, and Ari- 
zona is HIGHER than that for each of the 3 
cold states 

The largest outbreak of crime and vio- 
lence in the past century in the US occurred 
during the civil disorders of 1967. Dozens of 
major American cities were victims of loot- 
ing and arson. Curiously, as noted by the 
authors of the US Riot Commission Report 
appointed by President Lyndon Johnson, 
this crime peaked during summer. 

A link between crime and climate 
should not be surprising. If global warming 
can contribute to the Midwestern drought, 
probable higher food costs in the 1990s, 
Yellowstone fires, cancer, African famine, 
and floods in Bangladesh, it probably also 
affects human physiology and psychology. 
After all, there is little margin of safety be- 
tween a normal human body temperature, 
98.6, and a fatal temperature, 107. 

BC Greens Protest for Ozone 

West Kootenay, British Columbia, 
Greens delivered 3 dead refrigerators to the 
offices of Provincial Waste Management 
Branch to give the bureaucrats something to 
ponder. In BC, Waste Management acts as 
public opinion management. For example, 
PCBs have a bad public image, so if some are 
spilled on a road, Waste Management comes 
and scrapes up the road surface, even 
though their own little known regulations 
still allow PCBs to be incorporated into new 
pavement. Substances that damage the 
ozone layer (and contribute 15-20% to 
global warming) are still unregulated here, 4 
years after the discovery of the Antarctic 
ozone hole. Greens called the CFCs like 
those in the refrigerators the most danger- 
ous chemicals ever produced, and de- 
manded that Waste Management treat them 
accordingly. 

— David Lewis, s.7 c.ll R.R. 1 Crescent 
Valley, BC, VOG 1HO Canada 

McD Continues to Use CFCs 

I was recently arrested for picketing 
McDonald's ("McDonald's containers are 
still killing our planet") to protest that in 
Canada, at least, McD is not meeting its 
written promise to stop using CFCs. McD 
switched from a hard CFC to a "soft" one 
(CFC-22) which the EPA rates as 95% less 
harmful. In fact, CFC-22 is only 80% less 
harmful, looking at the next 30 years, and 
will contribute to global warming. 

Having failed to get much media cover- 
age when arrested, I approached the local 
high school Peace and Environment Party 
and told the kids that Canada was failing to 
meet a global agreement to quickly elimi- 
nate CFC production, and asked, what 
would the police do to kids if they protested. 
They did, police wouldn't touch them, and 
the issue made provincial TV. 

— David Lewis, Crescent Valley, BC, 
Canada 

Scott Paper Plantations: 
From Maine to Indonesia 

Maine's Governor John McKernan, 
prince of the paper plantation, celebrated 
Environmental Awareness Week in May by 
vetoing a bill that would have established 
standards restricting the discharge by paper 
mills of substances contributing to the deg- 
radation of water quality in Maine rivers. 
The people wanted this bill, the legislature 
passed it, but the paper companies opposed 
it. The governor vetoed it because it would 
be expensive for paper companies. 

Paper com panies own two-thirds of the 
lan d in the stmeofKJam eTThe Gulf of Maine 
TSglon (Maine, New Hampshire, New Brun- 
swick, Nova Scotia) has been colonized by 
paper companies. We are occupied territo- 
ries, paper plantations. The paper compa- 
nies pollute air and water, create giant 
clearcuts and mono-crop "forests," conduct 
massive herbicide and pesticide spray pro- 
grams, and dump dioxin contaminated 
sludge into the rivers and onto the land. 



On July 5, a band of Virginia EF'.ers descended on the FBI office in Charlottesville, VA, to protest 
their oppressive tactics. 
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Scott paper is one of the top three paper 
companies in the Gulf of Maine region. 
Scott recently paid a $450,000 fine to settle 
charges of over 150 health and safety viola- 
tions at their Winslow, Maine, plant. In 
Canada's Maritime Provinces, spray protest- 
ers have fought Scott in court to try to 
prevent spray programs using dioxin con- 
taminated herbicides such as 2,4-D. 

Scott is now moving on to the tropical 
rainforests, and we should support the 
people and species whose lives will be af- 
fected directly by this move. Scott is plan- 
ning a 2 million acre project in the rainforest 
and savanna of Indonesia, along the Digul 
River in Irian Jaya, the easternmost prov- 
ince. Scott intends to plant a eucalyptus 
plantation, as they feel that eucalyptus is 
good for toilet paper and facial tissue be- 
cause of its strength and uniform smooth- 
ness. The project eventually will cover the 
homelands of over 40,000 people — the 
Auyu, Mappi, Yahray, Mardobo.... These are 
indigenous peoples of the rainforest who 
survive by hunting and gathering as well as 
rubber tapping . Their staple food comes 
from the Sago Palm. They collect various 
plants and barks for export as medicines. 

Scott's Indonesian partner, the Astra 
Group, is a conglomerate owned by the 
family of Indonesian president Suharto. The 
government has donated the land for the 
project, and Scott was exempted from the 
Indonesian law requiring an environmental 
impact assessment before a project begins. 

Scott plans to study the site for another 
two years before fully committing to the 
project, but they have already established a 
nursery for the project that can produce 21 
million eucalyptus seedlings a year. The 
project calls for the clearcutting of at least 
800,000 acres, to be planted in eucalyptus. 
Scott will build a chip mill, pulpmill, and 3 
towns, and 65 miles of road per year for the 
next 14 years. They foresee planting in 3 
years. 

The local people of Irian Jaya are con- 
cerned about organizing against what they 
see as big money and big power from the 
central government. As always, the corpora- 
tion promises jobs; but it is the worst and 
most dangerous jobs that will go to locals. 
They may have no choice but to live in one 
of Scott’s constructed towns and work on 
the plantation, if the rainforest is gone and 
traditional pursuits become impossible. 
Further, there are two distinct types of local 
people, the indigenous peoples and the 
government-sponsored settlers. Perhaps 
another reason Scott is coming to this area is 
the abundant cheap labor. The govern- 
ment-sponsored settlers, mainly Javanese 
and Florese-timorese people, are not al- 
lowed to strike and must join government- 
controlled labor unions. 

Indonesian environmentalists suggest 
that rather than clearcutting the remaining 
rainforest, Scott could plant eucalyptus 
plantations in already logged areas in Indo- 
nesia; as well as in exploited nickel, tin, and 
copper mines; and old or degraded rubber 
plantations. They also suggest that rather 
than clearcutting forest, Scott should start 
paper production in Indonesia (and else- 
where) by recycling all waste paper from the 
big cities. Scott is expanding its capacity to 
recycle waste paper at their sanitary paper 
mills in Italy, Spain, and Thailand. 

Scott says they will plant "eight trees for 
every one removed"; but all eight will be 
eucalyptus trees, in straight lines. Studies 
from around the world show eucalyptus to 
drink heavily, altering the water table, 
drying up wells and springs, and inhibiting 
the growth of most other plant species. 

And what of the competing species that 
do come back? Will Scott use herbicides as 
they do in other countries? Will they spray 
dioxin contaminants such as 2,4-D? Will 
they dump into the rivers and oceans the 
wastes created when logs are debarked, 
chipped, and pulped? Scott has answered 
these questions by saying, "Regarding our 
foreign operations, we comply with the laws 
of the country and generally apply the US 
guidelines whenever we have full control of 
the operation." (Remember, they are busi- 
ness partners with the president of the coun- 
try.) Scott is considering operations in at 
least 10 other countries, including Thailand 
and Papua New Guinea. 

Concerned people of Indonesia believe 
we have the ability to influence American 
multinationals like Scott to change their 
actions. They hope we will help them pre- 
serve the natural forests and indigenous 
cultures. The Scott project is still in its early 
stages. There are several ways we can oppose 
the project: Educate ourselves on the issue 
and alert the public through articles, letters 
to the editor, talk shows, etc. Ask con- 
gresspeople to review US business expansion 
into Indonesia. Visit local Scott offices 
(singly or in a group, with appropriate media 
coverage). Call Scott (1-800-TEL-SCOT) or 
write their CEO (Philip Lippincott, Chief 
Executive Officer, Scott Paper Co, 1 Scott 
Plaza, Philadelphia, PA 19113). Demand 
that Scott recognize the customary land 


rights of tribal peoples. Urge Scott to explore 
alternative options such as reforesting al- 
ready cleared lands, and especially recycling 
waste paper rather than destroying rain- 
forest. Tell Scott we will continue to watch 
their actions in Indonesia and throughout 
the world and will boycott Scott products if 
they persist in destroying forests. 

Information for this article came from 
the Rainforest Action Network, Greenpeace, 
and SKEPHI Indonesia. For more informa- 
tion, write: 

Rainforest Action Network, 301 Broadway, 
Suite A, San Francisco, CA 94133 
Greenpeace, Lafcadio Cortesi, 1436 U St, 
NW, Washington, DC 20009 
SKEPHI, George Aditjondro, 50-D 
Hasbrovck Apts, Ithaca, NY 14850 
Gulf of Maine EF!, 61 Maine St, Brunswick, 
ME 04011 

— Gary Lawless, Gulf of Maine EF! 

FS Approves Ski Resort in 
CO Griz Habitat 

The Chief of the US Forest Service, Dale 
Robertson, has given, final approval to a 
huge ski development in the San Juan 
Mountains that will severely impact what 
little remains of Grizzly Bear habitat in 
Colorado. The four season resort is expected 
to destroy chances for restoring the Great 
Bear to the state. 

What could be the last chapter for the 
Grizzly Bear in Colorado began in 1979 
when an adult female bear was killed by a 
bow hunter near the Navajo River in the 
South San Juans. That bear was the last 
Grizzly known with certainty in the South- 
ern Rockies, and, indeed, in the entire 
Southwest. At the time, Colorado Division 
of Wildlife biologists concluded that "large 
tracts of the South San Juans do appear to be 
excellent grizzly bear habitat ... it's not 
habitat we are short of, it's bears." While no 
clear evidence of other Grizzlies was found, 
unconfirmed reports of Grizzlies still persist 
in the San Juans. 

A recent analysis of the South San Juan 
ecosystem indicates that the 3000 square 
mile area from the upper Rio Grande to the 
New Mexico highlands could support a 
population of 50-100 Grizzly Bears (Povili- 
tis, A. in press. Grizzly bear restoration in the 
South San Juans: a biological assessment. In 
Proceedings IV: Issues & Technology in the 
Management of Impacted Wildlife. Thorne 
Ecol. Inst., Boulder). Ample remote terrain, 
relatively low levels of human activity, lush 
vegetation, and favorable lower elevation 
habitats (which provide an abundance of 
berries, acorns, pinyon nuts, ungulate car- 
rion, ants, and other bear foods) all contrib- 
ute to a high quality ecosystem for Grizzly 
Bears. Measures that would be needed to 
restore the Grizzly (through reintroduction 
or natural population growth from any sur- 
viving bears) include removal of livestock 
and roads from key habitat, and, most im- 
portantly, preservation of remaining bot- 
tomland habitat, where bear-human con- 
flicts are most likely to occur. 

Tragically, the ski development will fill 
one of the least disturbed bottomland areas 
in the ecosystem — the East Fork of the San 
Juan River — with ski lifts, restaurants, 
lodges, parking lots, golf courses, tennis 
courts, equestrian facilities, etc. in order to 
accommodate up to 13,500 visitors per day. 
The ski runs would rip through mature 
Douglas-fir, Quaking Aspen, and spruce 
forests, continuing right up to the official 
South San Juan Wilderness boundary! In 
response to the ski resort, Vail/Eagle Valley 
type development is expected to spread 
throughout the San Juan River drainage, 
south to Pagosa Springs and beyond. In the 
past few years, there has been a surge of land 
speculation along the San Juan River corri- 
dor in anticipation of ski development. 

Over 40 years ago, renowned biologist 
Aldo Leopold criticized the Forest Service for 
promoting the livestock industry in the 
Grizzly's last range in Utah. Now, the ski 
industry is being promoted in Colorado's 
last Grizzly habitat. The FS has a capable 
developer in the Illinois based East Fork 
Ventures, backed with American Express 
money. It finds a local community divided 
on the issue, which issue has been framed by 
business interests in simplistic "jobs vs envi- 
ronment" terms. 

This June, the Forest Service in Wash- 
ington, DC, rejected my final appeal of its 
decision to allow the development. I had 
asked the agency to examine the impact of 
the development on the San Juans as a 
recovery ecosystem for the Grizzly, Wolver- 
ine, and Lynx, particularly since alternative 
recovery ecosystems for these regionally 
endangered mammals have not been identi- 
fied and, in fact, may no longer exist. Also, 

I asked that field research be done to deter- 
mine the current status of these species in 
the San Juans, prior to any decision on the 
development. The FS has also rejected ap- 
peals from the National Wildlife Federation 
(over a broad range of environmental con- 
cerns), the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe (over 


adverse cultural Impacts), and a number of 
local citizens. 

Soon, chainsaws and earth moving 
machines will begin dismantling nature in 
the East Fork Valley, unless pending court 
actions succeed, or something unforeseen 
happens. Sadly, few people even know of 
the great opportunity now slipping away — 
the chance to restore a true wilderness that 
includes, in Leopold’s words, "its outstand- 
ing achievement," the Grizzly. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1) Circulate a 
petition to Colorado's congressional dele- 
gation (Senate, Washington, DC 20510; 
House of Representatives, DC 20515) 
asking that the East Fork Ski development 
be stopped, and that the San Juan Moun- 
tains be preserved. For copies of the peti- 
tion, write Colorado Grizzly, c/o 968 
Ninth St, Boulder, CO 80302. 2) Write 
Governor Roy Romer (State Capitol, Den- 
ver, CO 80203) asking that recovery plans 
be drafted immediately for Grizzly Bear, 
Wolverine, and Lynx in Colorado, and 
that final state approval of the East Fork 
development be denied. 3) Ask the Forest 
Supervisor of the San Juan NF (701 Cam- 
ino del Rio, Durango, CO 81301) and of 
the Rio Grande NF (1803 W Hwy 160, 
Monte Vista, CO 81144) to immediately 
classify the South San Juan Mountains as 
prizzly Bear "management situation 4," 
so that habitat for Grizzlies will be fully 
protected until a Grizzly population can 
be restored. 4) Write the Regional Director 
of the US Fish and Wildlife Service (POB 
25486, Denver Federal Center, Denver, 
CO 80225) asking that Grizzly restoration 
in the San Juans be addressed in the up- 
coming revised Grizzly Bear Recovery 
Plan. Call FWS at 303-236-7398 for infor- 
mation on public hearings on this docu- 
ment. 

— Tony Povilitis 


orchids, creek dwelling creatures and mi- 
grating and nesting songbirds. 

The Shawnee is under the same pres- 
sure to meet Forest Service harvest levels as 
all our National Forests. The Shawnee Forest 
Plan, which called for harvest of 21 million 
board feet annually, was appealed by several 
large environmental groups, and the Asso- 
ciation of Concerned Environmentalists. 
Based in the Southeastern Forest [southeast 
part of SNF], Brookport, IL, ACE represented 
the local people who would not accept in- 
creasing the annual hardwood cut from an 
average over the last 10 years of 4.3 million 
board feet, to 10 mbf annually. After four 
months of negotiations, all groups involved 
except ACE signed an agreement. ACE re- 
fused to sign, and joined citizens in the 
Northwestern Forest, Pomona, IL, who 
where indignant with the proposed increase 
in cutting, to form the Regional Association 
of Concerned Environmentalists. ACE and 
RACE hosted their first rally, 6 August 1988, 
and their first protest 15 August 1988. 

ACE and RACE began disseminating 
truthful information. Thousands of people 
enjoy the Shawnee NF but haven't known 
massive cutting was even legal on a National 
Forest. Others, like the county commission- 
ers, knew of the destruction, but didn't 
know about the appeals process, and since 
no decision letters were being circulated on 
the timber sales, the FS was able to increase 
clearcutting for 13 years unopposed. We've 
lost 13,000 acres to clearcuts based on illegal 
environmental assessments (EAs). Two page 
generic EAs, applying to 36 sales every year, 
were going unnoticed. The FS estimates that 
to take 10 million board feet annually, 3600 
acres a year will have to be entered no matter 
what cutting technique is used. We only 
have 150,000 acres in the Hardwood Timber 
Base, so all available timber is at risk. ACE 
and RACE took their case to the people. Five 
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The James Gang Rides Again 

Peerless Park, MO, June 29: Big River 
Earth Firstlers completed a daring midnight 
banner hanging on the Jesse James lighted 
billboard next to Forest 44. Forest 44 is a 975 
acre tract slated for destruction by local real 
estate developers. 

A press communique signed by the 
New James Gang stated, "We Earth Firstlers 
did this to inform the public that Forest 44 
needs immediate action for its protection, 
and to warn all developers/speculators that 
EF! promises to defend Forest 44....'' 

In an exclusive interview, a masked 
member of the New James Gang, who called 
himself Mr. Howard, said, "We did this for 
the wild and to show the FBI that Americans 
who believe in freedom will not be intimi- 
dated by the arrests of Foreman, Millet, 
Davis and Baker...." 

St. Louis's Riverfront Times printed, 
"Calling themselves the New James Gang — 
desiring not gold, silver or jewel, but truth, 
justice and ecology — members of the Earth 
First! environmental movement recently 
struck a blow in the name of consciousness- 
raising protest." 

On the Fourth of July, the now notori- 
ous New James Gang were blamed for burn- 
ing three flags at a party near Eureka, MO. 
"We take no credit for this," Mr. Howard 
denied. "Now it looks like any time some- 
thing happens in the Midwest, we're going 
to get blamed. We're here to save the planet 
so why would we take responsibility for 
adding lightning to a forest plagued by a 
drought." 

— Orin Langelle, Big River EF! 


ACE & RACE Defend ] 
.Shawnee , — J 

The Shawnee National Forest in south- 
ern Illinois is the second smallest National 
Forest in the nation. Yet the Shawnee is the 
last significant chunk of mixed deciduous 
hardwoods, 264,000 acres of publicly owned 
forest, in the state. It is home to many rare 


counties, through their commissioners and 
board members, have voted resolutions 
against further clearcutting, including 
group selection (1/4-2 acre clearcuts), in 
their counties. Media coverage of this issue 
has been extensive. 

As part of the interim sales agreement, 
9 hardwood sales occurred on the Shawnee 
amounting to over 700 acres and 4 mbf. ACE 
and RACE set out to prove that these sales 
were illegal because their environmental 
assessments were not in accordance with the 
National Environmental Policy Act. The 
s lopes have 30-70 % gradients^ with . highly* 
erodible soils, and tKe'F S never consulted 
the SoiT Conservation. Book. ta-assoS- .tbe 
i mpact ot cle ar cutting on these sites . No 
botanical surveys or bird studies were docu- 
mented, and inter-agency consultations 
were not conducted. 

ACE & RACE retained a lawyer to 
compose an official lawyer's letter to the 
Chief, inquiring about the environmental 
assessment for Quarrel Creek. Evidently, the 
FS lawyer team f rom the E astern Region was 
called in to review the files, and they too 
disc overed tflat d octrmentdlioh was miss- 
ing. As of 18 April 1989, all hardwood sales 
on the Shawnee were stopped to allow for 
new environmental assessments including 
public scoping (allowing the public a voice), 
biological surveys and examination of alter- 
native harvest methods. 

Of course, the Forest Service plans to do 
all of the new environmental assessments 
quickly and simultaneously. ACE and RACE 
members have been notified of six areas 
where the proposed federal action is to 
complete the timber sale. ACE and RACE 
have distributed hundreds of sample scop- 
ing letters, calling for the cancellation of 
these timber sales, the obliteration of the 
logging roads, no more tax dollars put into 
building or maintaining logging roads, and 
preservation of these 90-100 year old wood- 
lands. 

One group has a special interest in a 
natural area called Fairview. Its members 


have supported ACE and RACE efforts by- 
adopting a grandparent tree, for a fee of $25 . 
In return, they received a photo of their 
grandparent, an adoption certificate with 
directions to the tree, and a map. 

The author thanks the 1989 Earth First! 
Road Show for an inspiring show in the 
Shawnee. Roger Featherstone, Susan Grace 
Stoltz, and Dakota Sid are spreading the 
word about the nation's losses to timber and 
mining interests. President Bush recently 
nominated James Watt clones T ames Cason 
and Cy Jamison t o head the Forest Service 
and BLM. Environmentalists everywhere 
should write their elected representatives in 
opposition to the appointment of these 
men. People should also write letters oppos- 
ing timber sales on the Shawnee National 
Forest (House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, DC 20515; Senate, DC 20510). 

—Ja n Thomas, ACE & RACE, field of- 
fice: Pomo na General Stor e. Pomona, IL 
62975^618-893-2997); business office: Rt.l 
Box 313, Brookport, IL 62910 (618-564- 
2878) pot'* ifo- h ncrflt s.f' 
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Japan Flouts IWC CrjH&O 
Moratorium 

Despite condemnation by the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission of its "scien- 
tific" whaling programs, Japan continues to 
harpoon whales in the name of "research" 
and sell the meat as a "by-product." Em- 
boldened by Japan, Iceland and Norway are 
also continuing to kill scores of whales each 
year under the guise of science. Japanese 
whalers returned in April to Japan from 4 
months of hunting Minke Whales in the 
Antarctic Ocean. They brought 241 whale 
carcasses. Their goal had been 300, but direct 
intervention by Greenpeace slowed the 
massacre. This was the second year of Ja- 
pan's research whaling program, which it 
launched after officially ending commercial 
whaling in 1987 to comply with the IWC 
moratorium. Japan hopes to increase its 
"scientific" catch next year, as well as to gain 
approval from the IWC for a special category 
of whaling akin to the Eskimos' subsistence 
killing of Bowhead Whales in Alaska. If 
Japan succeeds in so circumventing the 
cessation, smaller nations, including South 
Korea and Brazil, may try to renew their 
whaling operations. US environmental 
groups have taken the Reagan and Bush 
administrations to court seeking to force 
them to exact sanctions against Japan and 
Iceland for violating the moratorium. With 
the IWC moratorium due to expire soon, the 
planet’s greatest mammals may be in more 
danger than ever before 
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bur last issue, we did not adequately 
mention the Patten oversight efforts of 
Maine Earth First!, whose contact Gary 
Lawless has painstakingly researched Patten 
land exploitation, and ME EF!'s organiza- 
tion of the national day to flatten Patten 
(April 20). In concert with the Montana EF! 
protest against Patten, which we covered, 
New Englanders staged several successful 
protests against America’s worst land specu- 
lation corporation. Incidentally, Patten has 
made the mistake of promoting on TV a toll 
free number for interested persons: 1-800- 
847-7000. 


NPS Turns Its Back on Yel- 
lowstone Wolf Recovery 

Former National Park Service Director 
William Penn Mott wanted the Grey Wolf 
reintroduced to Yellowstone National Park, 
but with no support from the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, he was hogtied politically by 
the likes of former Representative Dick 
Cheney (now Secretary of Defense, chosen 
no doubt for his successful defense of Yel- 
lowstone from wolves). Mott's replacement, 
James Ridenour, faces no such problem. 

At a 20 July 1989 hearing before the 
House Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Public Lands, Ridenour, on behalf of the 
NPS, went on record as opposing legislation 
that would require 1) an environmental 
impact statement on the wolf reintroduc- 
tion issue, and 2) a subsequent decision by 
the Park Service consistent with our conser- 
vation laws. The NPS is now firmly under 
the reign of a Department of Interior that 
seems hellbent on blocking new conserva- 
tion legislation as well as circumventing 
current conservation law. The legislation 
favoring the wolf's return to Yellowstone 
(HR 2786) was introduced by Representative 
Owens (D-UT), and, as of late June, had 53 
co-sponsors. The Wolf Recovery Plan, under 
the Endangered Species Act, requires wolf 
recovery in Yellowstone. Likewise, an EIS, 
under the National Environmental Policy 
Act, would undoubtedly show widespread 
public support for reintroducing wolves as 
well as the ecological desirability of doing 
so. 

(Testifying at the hearing, Senator Alan 
Simpson (R-WY) said he wants a continued 


dialogue on the Yellowstone wolf issue. He 
said that he has even met with Earth 
Firstlers, the only member of Congress that 
he knows to have done so. Simpson ex- 
pressed concern that someone could bring 
to Yellowstone a pair of breeding wolves — 
in his words, "fly 'em in.") 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1) Contact 
your representative in Congress (US 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 20515) asking him/her to co-sponsor 
HR 2786, a bill that "provides for a timely 
preparation of an EIS for the restoration 
of the Gray Wolf to Yellowstone National 
Park." 2) Tell NPS Director James Ride- 
nour (NPS, Interior Bldg, DC 20013) that 
you resent his betrayal of Gray Wolf re- 
covery efforts for Yellowstone. Tell the 
media also. [ed. note: 3) Fly 'em in!] 

— Tony Povilitis 



Navy Use of Dolphins 
Exlained 

In previous issues, we have reported on 
the US Navy's training of Bottlenose Dol- 
phins, other cetaceans, and pinnipeds, for 
various military activities. Monitor (The 
Conservation, Environmental, and Animal 
Welfare Consortium, 1506 19th St, NW, DC 
20036), in its latest packet of news, further 
explains the Navy's sea mammal exploita- 
tion programs: 

The Navy needs dolphins to guard Tri- 
dent submarine bases because of the poten- 
tial threat of attacks by elite Soviet com- 
mando groups at the outset of war, a former 
US intelligence official and a Soviet intelli- 
gence defector say. The use of dolphins by 
the Navy for security has sparked protests 
from animals rights groups and drawn at- 
tention to the Navy's 25-year effort to use 
marine mammals for a variety of secret and 
unclassified missions. Their use at the Ban- 
gor Naval Base along Washington's Hood 
Canal is classified, but the threat posed by 
Soviet commando groups long has been the 
suspected reason. Eight Trident missile 
submarines are based at Bangor. 

Kansas Disdains Karst Plain 

The State of Kansas has proposed a 
project that threatens a unique natural area 
of our state. The state is under federal court 
order to construct a maximum security 
prison as soon as possible. They are consid- 
ering three sites, but the site they are push- 
ing for is near El Dorado, in Butler County. 
This site is located in a limestone karst plain, 
_one of the only places in Kansas exhibiting 
characteristics of karst topography. The area 
contains sinkholes, pits, springs, and some 
of the largest known caves in Kansas. On the 
site in question is at least one known cave, 
Stone Cave, and related sinkholes and a 
spring. 

The Kansas Speleological Society has 
informed the state of the cave and the pos- 
sibility of its destruction without proper 
construction methods. For several months 
the state denied the existence of the cave, 
but KSS members took representatives of the 
Kansas Biological Survey to the cave. 

All the caves in this area are under- 
ground water courses draining miles of sur- 
face area. Two caves in Butler County are 
known to be more than a mile long. Hour- 
glass Cave, across the road from the pro- 
posed Valley View site, has been surveyed by 
cavers to 3460 feet, to a sump. This cave may 
be hydrologically connected to Stone Cave 
and several others nearby. ' 

The state now admits the site has a cave, 
but they have refused to conduct studies to 
determine the extent of the cave system or to 
determine if the caves will be affected by the 
project. The US Department of Interior's 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Wildlife and Parks, and the Kansas 
Biological Survey have all recommended to 
the governor and the Department of Correc- 
tions that a survey be conducted. Though 
the KSS has volunteered to conduct a cave 
survey and dye trace studies, the state con- 
tinues to ignore the recommendation. 

Du ring the survey of Stone Cave several 
rare organisms were discovered. Two am- 
phipod species — Clanton's Cave Am- 
phipod ( Stygobromus clantoni) and an unde- 
scribed species ( Crangonyx sp.) — and one 
continued on page 12 
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Northern California's All Species Grove, until recently one of the finest remaining stands of Coast Redwoods, now bears the scar of clearcuts and 
logging roads. When the hard-fought EF! campaign to defend these trees began, the grove covered some 900 acres. It has been reduced to about 300 
acres, and the cutting continues. 


Tribal Lore . . . 

continued from page 1 1 
isopod species ( Caecidota near tridentata) 
were found. None of these species is listed as 
Threatened or Endangered, though Clan- 
ton's Cave Amphipod is a federal candidate 
Category 2 species. All are considered rare 
species by the Kansas Biological Survey. 
Both amphipods have been found at a few 
sites in eastern Kansas and western Missouri, 
and the isopod is known from only a few 
sites in eastern Kansas. 

The only thing keeping the state from 
officially announcing El Dorado as the site 
and beginning construction is a lawsuit filed 
against the county by local residents. The 
plaintiffs contend the county rezoned the 
land improperly, but the state intervened in 
the suit on the basis that they are immune to 
local zoning laws. The judge ruled that the 
state was entitled to partial immunity to 
local zoning laws because of the urgency of 
the proposed project. Because of this, the 
plaintiffs agreed to dismissal of the suit, but 
plan to appeal the decision. 

The state contends that construction 
must begin immediately at this site to com- 
ply with the federal judge's order. They 
maintain this position even though the 
secondary sites have already been properly 
rezoned without litigation. The secondary 
sites also have no unique natural areas of 
Kansas. 

Earth First! has successfully defended 
caves in Texas. The methods employed by 
EF! to draw attention to such conservation 
issues may be the only means for us to save 
these caves from the ignorance of our gover- 
nor and Department of Corrections. Con- 
tact KSS if you can help. 

— Wayne White, Chairman, Kansas 
Speleological Society, Rt.7 Box 344, Law- 
rence, KS 66049 

25th Anniversary of 
Wilderness Act Soon 

September 3 marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of the National Wilderness Act, a piece 
of legislation meant "to secure for the 
American people . . . the benefits of an 
enduring resource of wilderness." Though 
anthropocentric, the Wilderness Act took a 
major step in the right direction. 

To note the event, the Wilderness Soci- 
ety (1400 Eye St. NW, Washington, DC 
20005) recently published "Wilderness in 
America: A Vision for the Future of the 
Nation's Wildlands." It sets forth plans to 
nearly double the 91 million acres now 
embraced by the federal Wilderness System. 
Land would be added around Yellowstone 
National Park, in the Appalachian high- 
lands of Tennessee and Georgia, in New 
England's woods and mountains, in the 
Southwest, the northern Rockies, the old- 
growth forests of the West Coast, and in 
Alaska (including much of the coastline of 
Prince William Sound). 

Of course, their plan includes just fed- 
eral lands, and only a small portion thereof. 
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It falls far short of the proposed 716 million 
acre EF! Wilderness Preserve System, but is 
worth a look. 

Animal Activist Hotline 
Established 

The Animal Legal Defense Fund has 
established a hotline providing information 
and support to students who do not want to 
dissect animals. Concerned students and 
parents can get advice about their legal 
rights, dissection alternatives, and related 
information by calling 1-800-922-FROG. 
They can also request a free handbook, 
"Objecting to Dissection." 

Anti- Activist Hotline Set Up 

The US Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion and the Livestock Industry Institute 
have started an "Animal Activist Alert" pro- 
gram in response to destruction of the 
Dixon, CA, livestock auction barn. Accord- 
ing to Farm Focus, "Anyone hearing or 
knowing about 'anti-industry' activities of 
animal welfare groups is asked to call (in 
Canada) 816-891-0502. The information 
will be documented and, if possible, the 
activities will be prevented." 

Ethical Freddies Organize! 

Jeff DeBonis, a timber sale planner for 
the WfflaMeffrfNational Forest In Oregon, 
has formed a new association for USFS 
employees interested in effecting positive 
changes in the mission of the Forest Service 
from within the agency. The goals of the 
new association, called the Association of 
Forest Service Employees for Environmental 
Ethics, are: 

1) Designing and implementing land man- 
agement policies that reflect true steward- 
ship and sustainability; 

2) placing benefits such as fish and wildlife, 
clean water, and scenic beauty at least on 
equal footing with development benefits; 

3) basing promotions of Forest Service line 
officers on their understanding of the pur- 
pose, intent, and spirit of our nation's envi- 
ronmental laws and how well they uphold 
these laws; and 

4) redefining who the Forest Service's "pub- 
lics" really are. 

In February, DeBonis circulated a long 
letter within the USFS and among members 
of Congress encouraging the agency to take 
the "moral high ground" in resource devel- 
opment disputes. He also started a publica- 
tion called Inner Voice. I n respon se, the 
D ouglas T i mber~D pgTSTors7a timbefTn dus-~ 
t ry group in~Uoug las ^County, OR, de- 
manded in a letter to the Willamette Forest 
S upervisor that dis ci plin ary action - Betaken 
a gainst DeBonis. , 

For more information on the new asso- 
ciation, contact: Inner Voice, POB 45, Vida, 
OR 97488; (503) 896-3985. Subscriptions to 
the publication cost $20 per year. 

Hydro-Quebec Problems 
Aid Environmentalists 

The Canadian utility Hydro-Quebec 


has provided steady fuel for environmental- 
ists fighting the utility and their enormous 
James Bay dam project. Thanks in part to H- 
Q's reputation for frequent blackouts and 
poor maintenance, authorities in Maine 
recently rejected a planned $4 billion power 
purchase from the utility. A similar deal 
with Vermont is likely to be rejected by state 
authorities there, according to the New 
England Coalition for Energy Efficiency. 

According to Montreal Friends of the 
Earth, New York state is likely to cancel, 
when it comes up for review, an agreement 
signed last year with H-Q to buy more 
power. That's because New York is increas- 
ingly relying on conservation and alterna- 
tive energy sources while environmental 
opposition to Hydro-Quebec is growing. 

Canadian and New England environ- 
mentalists oppose the electricity contracts 
because more big deals will help justify 
construction of Phase 2 of the James Bay 
project. Phase 2, another series of dams, will 
wreak ecological havoc in northern Quebec 
and destroy the Cree Indians’ traditional 
hunting and fishing economies. 

Rio Grande Ecosystems 
Threatened by Federal 
Flood Control 

Between 95 and 99 percent of riparian 
brushlands along the lower Rio Grande have 
been eliminated by centuries of civilization, 
and the federal government is working vig- 
orously to remove the rest. These brush- 
lands, considered one of the most threat- 
ened habitat types in the country, are critical 
to at least three federal Endangered species 
— the Bald Eagle, Jaguarundi, and Ocelot. In 
addition, at least seven other federal and 
state endangered species depend on this 
shrinking strip of green. 

According to a lawsuit brought by the 
Sierra Club and the Frontera Audubon Soci- 
ety, the US Section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission has vio- 
lated the Endangered Species Act by system- 
atically clearing brushlands on a vast area of 
levees, floodplains, and riverbanks in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. Since 1961, the US 
Section has had a program whereby "all 
vegetation, including trees and underbrush, 
[shall] be removed to the ground line, 
stacked, and burned." The area razed ex- 
tends from the low water mark to the top of 
the high bank on either side of the channel 
or to a line 328 feet from the low water edge, 
whichever is less. 

The US Section claims that its brush- 
clearing program is required by interna- 
tional flood-control agreements between 
the United States and Mexico, and that any 
reduction in the amount of brush cleared 
could lead to catastrophic flooding along 
the Rio Grande. However, according to an 
official study commissioned by the US Fish 
& Wildlife Service, the US Section has relied 
upon highly inaccurate and oversimplified 
data to determine where, how much, and 
how often to clear brush. The study showed 
that brush-clearing could be significantly 
reduced, and perhaps even halted entirely, 
without violating the agreements and with- 


out creating destructive floods. 

Furthermore, the US Section has failed 
to consult the Fish & Wildlife Service while 
consciously pursuing a program that causes 
irreversible damage to Threatened and En- 
dangered species. This violates the Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

The brush being removed is critical to 
the survival of Ocelot and Jaguarundi in the 
US. Ocelot once roamed throughout the 
southeastern states, but are now found in 
only the three southernmost counties in 
Texas. Jaguarundi are thought to have an 
almost identical distribution. The area may 
also host Jaguar and Margay Cats, along with 
a host of migratory bird species (Bald Eagles 
use mature riparian trees along the Rio 
Grande as winter roosts). Of the less than 
5% of native vegetation remaining in the 
lower 145 miles of the Rio Grande Valley, 
only a small fraction retains optimal habitat 
for wild cats. 

The largest prime portion has been 
protected by the 30,000 acre Lower Rio 
Grande Valley National Wildlife Refuge. 
Due to steadily growing human demands on 
land and water in the area, though, the 
Wilderness Society recently named that ref- 
uge one of the ten most endangered nation- 
wide. 

What you can do: write to Narendra 
Gunaji, Commissioner, United States Sec- 
tion, International Boundary & Water 
Commission, 4171 N. Mesa, Suite 310, El 
Paso, TX 79902. Tell him to stop the destruc- 
tion of riparian habitat and to comply with 
the Endangered Species Act. 

— Dale Turner 

ANTI -CL EARCUTTING 
BILL INTRODUCED 

Fourteen US representatives have co-. 
sponsored the "Clearcutting Restraining 
Act," HR 2406, which is meant to "preserve 
substantially the relative abundance and 
dominance of species, ecological communi- 
ties, and intraspecies genetic diversity" of 
each stand throughout each National For- 
est. For every National Forest where one- 
tenth of the commercial timberland has 
been cut "by one of the methods listed in 
this subsection, or any combination of such 
methods," the act would prohibit any future 
use of clearcutting, seed tree cutting, shelter- 
wood cutting, and most group selection 
cutting. 

What you can do: Urge your representative 
(House of Representatives, Washington, DC 
20515) to cosponsor, and seek to 
strengthen, HR 2406. Suggest that the bill be 
improved — to ban, not simply restrict, 
clearcutting, and to mandate lower allow- 
able timber cuts on the National Forests. 

Park Service Proposes 
Permanent Ban on Aerial 
Wolf Hunting 

The National Park Service has finally 
issued a proposed rule to permanently ban 
"land and shoot" hunting of wolves on 
Alaska’s National Park Preserves! If this rule 
is enacted it will to into effect Nov. 21, 1989, 
and continue the temporary ban enacted 
last year. 

Although shooting wolves from air- 
planes (other than in official wolf control 
programs) has been made illegal in Alaska, 
land and shoot hunting continues in almost 
1/3 of the state. While this method of 
"sport" hunting requires that the plane land 
before its passengers open fire, it is very 
similar to aerial hunting. Hunters track 
wolves from the air, drive the animals until 
they are exhausted, then land and shoot 
them. 

The NPS recognizes this type of hunt- 
ing is not compatible with the purposes for 
which National Park lands have been set 
aside. However, the ongoing conflict in the 
State of Alaska over the authority to manage 
wildlife has resulted in the Alaska Dept, of 
Fish & Game fighting all attempts by the 
NPS to ban this type of hunting, despite 
evidence that a single airborne hunter can 
eliminate an entire wolf pack in one day. 

The original intent of the NPS was to 
ban all land and shoot hunting on National 
Park Preserves. A total ban would eliminate 
loopholes in state law that allow hunters to 
kill several species of wildlife by land and 
shoot hunting. Unfortunately, the pro- 
posed language now includes only wolves. 
As long as any land and shoot hunting is 
allowed, some hunters will continue to 
harass wildlife and make enforcement of 
airborne hunting laws impossible. Now is 
the time to broaden the regulation to perma- 
nently eliminate land and shoot hunting of 
all species. 

The NPS can strengthen the proposed 
rule before it becomes final but they must be 
requested to do so by a majority of the 
people commenting. Write to: Lou Waller, 
2525 Gamble Street, Anchorage, AK 99503- 
2892. Comments must be received by Sept. 
8, 1989. 

— The Alaska Wildlife Alliance 



Conservation: Good News from the Front 


by Peter Gorman 

Among the frequently overlooked 
casualties in the battle by environmentalists 
to save our planet are the peoples who de- 
pend upon species that they are, often 
unwittingly, endangering. Banning seal 
hunting may save the seals but it endangers 
Eskimos who depend upon the sale of skins 
as a primary, and often sole, source of in- 
come. In Africa, stopping the poaching of 
elephants and rhinos is imperative, yet, 
since it threatens the traditional way of life 
of the natives who hunt these animals, 
conservationists have a responsibility to 
consider the culture which that work threat- 
ens. 

It is a classic conflict of traditional 
tribes in the modem world, and when a 
conservationist has the courage to face the 
problem squarely and finds a solution satis- 
fying both environmentalists and the 
people most affected by the effort, that work 
deserves to be studied and recognized as an 
achievement affording hope for other, simi- 
lar situations. Such a solution has been in 
practice in southern India among the Irula 
tribe for nearly ten years now, a long enough 
time to assess its results and recognize it as 
an unqualified success. 

The Irula are a hunting-gathering tribe 
which, until the late 19th century, lived off 
the big game that roamed the coastal and 
inland forests of southern India. As the 
British city of Madras grew, the surrounding 
forests were cut for lumber and vast tracts 
cleared for grain farms; the big game soon 
disappeared and the Irula were forced to 
hunt small game and rodents in order to 
survive. The proximity of British civiliza- 
tion also forced the Irula to develop a means 
of earning income to buy those things no 
longer freely available from their lands. To 
this end, they began supplying snake skins 
to the British for export. At the time, it 
seemed a reasonable solution: The rodent 
population swelled enormously with the 
presence of the new grain fields; and as it 
did, the snake population, which fed on the 
rodents, increased as well. 

For nearly 100 years the Irula were 
major suppliers of the burgeoning skin in- 
dustry; but during the 1960s, when the 
number of snakes killed throughout India 
for the skins reached 10 million annually, 
conservationists began working to shut the 
industry down. Several species had already 
been exterminated and several others were 
endangered. One of the key conservation- 
ists working toward this end was Romulus 
Whitaker, a herpetologist who ran a small 
venom-extraction center in Bombay. The 
snakes used in his operation were supplied 
by the Irula. A move to Madras in the early 
1970s brought him into frequent contact 
with the tribals, and when the ban on the 
skin trade finally went into effect in 1976, 
Whitaker took a personal interest in the fate 
of the Irula. 

"In a way we were responsible for the 
ban on snakeskins ... we knew all these Irulas 
who were making a living on the trade. And 
along with their loss of income, the tribe's 
entire way of life was suddenly in question." 

Whitaker's wife and co-worker, Zahida, 
added, "There has been an increased aware- 
ness among anthropologists that tribal 
groups are quick to decline morally and 
physiologically once their own interests and 
traditions are lost." This was the case with 
the Irula, but whereas similar conflicts have 
frequently resulted in a rapid and unsuccess- 
ful acculturation of tribals into societies 
vastly different from their own, Whitaker 
devised a plan "to utilize their unique skills 
to get some alternate things going for 
them." 

His first successful venture with the 
Irula began in 1978, when he convinced 
several tribal elders to form a cooperative 
among the snake catchers and start their 


own venom extraction center. That way, 
the Irula could continue to catch snakes, but 
rather than kill them, the snakes would be 
released into the wild after a series of venom 
extractions, an idea that appealed to the 
conservationists. The government took an 
interest in the plan as well, since venom, 
used in the making of antivenins, had al- 
ways been in short supply. By 1980 the 
cooperative was fully functional, and in the 
last five years has nearly cornered the market 
on snake venom in India. 

Whitaker's plan was so simple and 
successful in satisfying all parties concerned 
that it has subsequently added two new 
cooperatives among the tribals: an Irula Rat 
Catchers' Cooperative — with society 
members using their hunting skills to exter- 
minate rats on commercial farms without 
the use of pesticides — and an Irula 
Women's Society, which has just begun 
work on a massive agro-forestry project to 
replant thousands of acres of what is cur- 
rently wasteland. 

Ten years ago, when the Irula Snake 
Catchers' Cooperative was being formed, 
Zahida Whitaker wrote in International Wild- 
life that "Most Irula would rather die than 
work in factories and learn city ways. The 
tribal identity and pride in doing a skilled 
and dangerous occupation better than any- 
one else may, in the long run, be as helpful 
as the cash income the cooperative pro- 
vides." Her assessment has proven accurate: 
the Irula are flourishing once again, their 
traditions and tribal identity intact. 

The success of the Irula solution should 
be seen as a beacon of hope among tribals 
everywhere. Conservationists' work, impor- 
tant as it is, will always be tainted unless it 
takes into account those peoples that work 
most affects. Among the thoughtless, this 
may prove a restricting burden, but among 
the thoughtful it will be seen as a welcome 
guideline to a traditionally difficult prob- 
lem. 

— Peter Gorman has spent much time in, 
and written about, the Peruvian jungle. Two 
years ago he wrote a feature on Earth First! for 
High Times Magazine. 


Ruch "Wolnosc i Pokoj" 
(Poland's Freedom and 
Peace Movement) 

Cooperation between East European 
and Western environmentalists took a ma- 
jor step forward May 13-14 when some 100 


activists, researchers and scientists from 8 
countries gathered for an international eco- 
logical seminar in Poland. During the un- 
precedented meeting, representatives of 25 
organizations from East Germany, Poland, 
Switzerland, West Germany, Australia, the 
United States, Sweden and Great Britain 
exchanged information on nuclear power, 
toxic chemicals, rainforest destruction, and 
the greenhouse effect, and set up new 
mechanisms to facilitate international envi- 
ronmental cooperation. 

Elzbieta Oledzka, ecological spokesper- 
son for the Freedom and Peace Movement, 
which organized the event, explained the 
event's significance: "Not only was it the 
first time all of Poland's grassroots ecological 
groups came together for a joint seminar, it 
was also the first time so many Western 
ecology organizations met with their 
counterparts in the East." 

Freedom and Peace, known by its Pol- 
ish acronym, WiP (Wolnosc i Pokoj), was 
founded in 1 985 to campaign for the right to 
conscientious objection and alternative 
service. WiP has been at the forefront of 
environmental activism in Eastern Europe. 
In 1986, the group organized some of the 
first anti-nuclear protests in response to the 
Chernobyl disaster. Although WiP has 
chapters in communities across Poland, 
government authorities still consider it an 
illegal organization. 

The ecology seminar was held in the 
Polish town of Darlowo, a Baltic port com- 
munity, to publicize authorities' plans to 
build a nuclear power complex there. Po- 
land already has a set of nuclear plants under 
construction in Zarnowiec, near Gdansk. 

Seminar participants were optimistic 
about stopping the Darlowo and Zarnowiec 
reactors. "A combination of economic diffi- 
culties and public opposition has caused 
Poland's ambitious nuclear plans to 
founder," said Steven Becker, an environ- 
mental consultant from the US. "Officials 
recently indicated that they were dropping 
plans for a large atomic complex in Klem- 
picz, near Poznan, and a proposal for a 
nuclear waste dump in Miedzyrzecs was 
halted ..." Freedom and Peace organized 
hunger strikes and demonstrations that 
drew thousands of people to oppose the 
waste dump. 

Western organizations represented at 
the Darlowo seminar included Friends of the 
Earth-UK, the Women's Environmental 
Network, Green Library, the Swedish 
Greens, Switzerland's Women for Peace, the 
West German Greens, Rainforest Informa- 
tion Centre [John Seed et. al.], and the Asso- 
ciation for the Conservation of Energy. East 
European groups represented at Darlowo 
included East Germany's ARCHE Green 
Network, Poland's Solidarity independent 
trade union movement, and 10 Polish envi- 
ronmental groups. 


Europe's Last Forest 
Wildernesses Face Logging 

Sweden and Finland are known as for- 
est countries. Both have vast areas of conif- 
erous forest; however, most of these forests 
are managed for wood production and 
scarred by logging roads. Large areas of 


virgin orvirgin-like forest remain only along 
the mountain range of northwestern Swe- 
den and in northernmost Finland. These 
forests are of great importance for the Rein- 
deer-keeping Sami people, an indigenous 
population of northern Sweden and Fin- 
land. They are the last large forest wilder- 
nesses of all Europe! (Possibly excepting 
Russia, for which we have no information.) 
Now they face threats and the issue needs 
international attention. 

SWEDEN 

Northern Sweden’s forests have under- 
gone severe changes during the last few 
decades. Some selective logging had already 
taken place, but recent logging has had a 
much more severe impact. The forest is 
changing character from wilderness to pro- 
duction landscape. Virgin or virgin-like 
forest remains only in scattered patches, and 
in a belt all along the 1000 kilometer long 
mountain range in the northwest, the sc 
called mountain forests. 

The mountain forests are important for 
wildlife and recreation. Moreover, the Rein- 
deer-keepers, the traditional Sami (Lapp) 
people, depend on these forests. Their semi- 
domesticated Reindeer migrate far from the 
bare mountains down into the forest and 
back each year, and reach the mountain 
forests at a critical time, when they need the 
old forest for food. 

Until 1982, the mountain forests were 
not severely threatened. The economic 
value of the forest was low, and regeneration 
(which is required by Swedish law) was dif- 
ficult due to the extreme climate. The gov- 
ernmental forestry company, which owns 
about half of the mountain forests, had in 
the 1950s drawn a border above which no 
forestry should take place. In the early 80s, 
higher pulpwood prices and government 
subsidies made forest cutting more profit- 
able. Unemployment in the region was 
another argument for exploitation. In 1982, 
the forestry company abolished their bor- 
der. This caused much debate. Reserves 
were gazetted, covering roughly 10% of the 
area. Also, the parliament devised general 
guidelines for forestry in the mountain for- 
ests. These guidelines, however, have had 
little effect. Approximately 50% of the area 
has already been fragmented by dear- 
fellings and roads. Before the election in 
September 1988, all six parties in the parlia- 
ment promised to protect the mountain 
forests. But the Social Democrats, the party 
in government, have already shown signs of 
breaking their promise. Other parties have 
in the past proven unreliable when it comes 
to environmental protection. Decisions will 
be made in the parliament during 1989. 
FINLAND 

In Finland, post-war development and 
high standards of living have relied on in- 
tense forest use. Northern Finland espe- 
cially has over the last 40 years been aggres- 
sively exploited for its forests and waters 
(hydroelectric power). State-directed devel- 
opment px>licy has rapidly destroyed the 
wilderness (sometimes defined as areas 
more than 8 km from any road). 

One of the few victories for the nature 
protection movement was the founding of 
the Urho Kekkonen National Park (named 
after the late president), comprising a huge 
area of virgin forest. In contrast, the Kessi 
wilderness area in 1982 was promised for 
logging. 

In 1987, after being presented with 
national and international petitions for 
protection of the area, the government 
postponed logging of both Kessi and the 
equally important Hammastunturi, 100 km 
southwest of Kessi. A committee was 
founded to study the case. 

As of January 1988, a few weeks before 
it is to present its proposition, we already 
know the committee will recommend log- 
ging of both these wildernesses. If the 
committee has its way, altogether 580 
square kilometers will be logged. To prevent 
people from understanding the real situ- 
ation, the loggings will be presented as soft 
"wilderness loggings." Mires and bare 
mountain will be protected, but the forest 
wildernesses will be cleared. The final deci- 
sion will be made by the parliament in 1989. 

WHAT TO DO: Please spread this in- 
formation to other organizations and con- 
cerned individuals. Send letters or postcards 
to the prime ministers and/or leaders of the 
parties in parliament in Sweden and Finland 
asking them to protect the last large wilder- 
ness forests of Europie. Write our embassies 
continued on page 14 
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Young participants in an April 24 demonstration held in Warsaw, Poland, against logging of the 
Penan rainforest. 





Ancient Forest Rescue Expedition 
t-shirts, in ecrue (sand) or light blue, are 
$12 from: 

Box 95316, Seattle, WA 98145 


URGENT ACTION NEEDED 

Philippines Lumber Export Ban in Jeopardy 


After much pressure from Philippine 
and international NGOs (non-govemmen- 
tal organizations), the Philippine Depart- 
ment of Environment and Natural Re- 
sources (DENR) enacted a total ban on the 
export of unprocessed wood products in- 
cluding lumber. The ban went into effect on 
July 1. The Environmental Policy Institute's 
office in Manila, which monitors the Asian 
Development Bank, has been involved in 
this effort. 

As anticipated, the wood industry in 
Manila is pu lling out all the stops to have the ” 
order over-ruied by Pre sident Aquino. Ful l- 
page advertisements have appeared in most 
dailies demanding that the ban be lifted. 
The loggers have been calling in political 
debts from within the congress and the 
President is said to be about to bend under 
the pressure. Friends within the DENR have 
requested that we ask all of our contacts to 
write, telex or fax President Aquino immedi- 
ately and encourage her not to give in. 

A sample letter follows. Please send us 
copies of your letter. The FAX number for 
President Aquino is 6327421648. The telex 
number is 7622361. 


— Jim Bames, Chip Fay, and Alex Hittle, 
Environmental Policy Institute, 218 D. St. 
SE, Washington, DC 20003; 202-544-2600 

Her Excellency 
President Corazon Aquino 
Malacanang Palace 
Manila, Philippines 

Dear Mrs. President, 

It was with great excitement we learned 
of the Department of Natural Resources and 
the Environment's Administrative Order 
No. 19, which bans the export of unproc- 
essed wood and lumber. It is encouraging to 
see a government take the difficult initial 
steps to arrest the rapid exploitation of for- 
ests. We admire DENR Secretary Factoran's 
courage in taking this important step. 

Many people and organizations around 
the world support your government's efforts 
to conserve forests and other natural re- 
sources for the sustainable use of future 
generations. We urge that you continue to 
support Secretary Factoran. 

Sincerely, 


International News . . . 


continued from page 13 
in your countries. Organize a demonstra- 
tion. Any action to raise international opin- 
ion will help. Write us if you'd like to be 
linked to Swedish and Finnish correspon- 
dents in your countries. These are the poli- 
ticians to write: 

Prime Minister Harrl Holkerl, Aleksanderinkatu 3D, SF- 
00170 Helsinki 10, FINLAND 

Leaders of the parties in parliament: 

Perttl Paaslo, Suomen Soslalldemokraattlnen Puolue 

Paavo Vayrynen, Keskustapuolue 

Chrlstoffer Taxeil, Svenska Folkpartlet 

Jarmo Wahlstrom, Suomen Kansandemokraattlnen Llitto 

Reijo Kakela, Suomen Kommunlstenen Puolue 

Ilkka Suomlnen, Kansallinen Kokoomuspuolue 

Esko Almgren, Suomen Kristrilllntn Llito 

Pekka Vennamo, Suomen Maaseudunpuolue 

Kristllna Halkola, Demokraattinen Valhtoehto 

Peeka Haavlsto, Vlhreat 

Address all these at 00102 Finnish Parlia- 
ment, Helsinki, FINLAND 


Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson, S-103 33 Stockholm, 
SWEDEN 

(also leader of the Social Democrats) 

Leaders of other parties in parliament: 

Carl Blldt, Moderata Samllngspartlet 
Bengt Westerberg, Folkpartlet 
Olof Johansson, Centerpartlet 
Lars Werner, Vansterpartlet Kommunlsterna 
Claes Roxbergh, Mlljopartiet de Grona 

Address all these at Swedish Parliament, S- 
100 12 Stockholm, SWEDEN 

The above article was prepared by FURA 
activists. The coalition FURA was formed in 
1984 by people in the mining towns of 
Gallivare and Kiruna in northern Sweden. It 
works in many ways to protect the moun- 
tain forests, and includes 40 member organi- 
zations — nature protection organizations, 
Sami organizations, small tourism busi- 
nesses and others. For more information, 
write the following: 

The Wilderness Movement, c/o Jacob Donner, Merim- 
lehenkatu 27 C 45, SF-00150 Helsinki, FINLAND 
FURA, c/o Olov Johansson, Glen 4, S-840 31 Asama, SWE- 
DEN 

FURA, c/o Malre Pulkko, Rlutula, SF-99870 Inarl, FINLAND 
Friends of the Earth, Sweden, Anders Siren, Fjallgatan 23 A, 
S- 116 45 Stockholm, SWEDEN. 
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l EARTH FIRST! 
ACTIONS LISTING 


m EARTH FIRST! ACTIONS LISTING. Start- 

■ ing with this issue, the EF! Journal has ex- 
a panded our coverage of EF! activities by 
* listing every public action taken by every EF! 

group (or at least those we hear about - not 
B many this issue). This will give more per- 
m spective on the size and power of the move- 

■ ment, while (not incidentally) recognizing 

■ the good work that so many people are doing 

■ throughout the country. Of course, our 
" success in this depends on you folk who do 
m The Real Work. Please choose someone in 

■ your local group to send, by our regular 

■ deadline, a comprehensive list of actions in 
a your area. Please keep it very brief, stating 
B only: When (date), Where (city, state), and 
" What (target/reason for action). Send list- 
a ings to: POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

a Of course, we still want articles on 

■ major actions and campaigns, and we al- 

■ ways like good photos. This listing will 

■ supplement, not replace, our current news 
^^overage. 
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May 25 - Benicia, CA; demo/banner 
hanging at Exxon refinery; Bay Area EF & 
EF! Alaska Task Force 
June 13 - San Diego, CA; demos against 
American Tunaboat Association with land/ 
sea/air banner hangings; EF! Ocean- 
Dolphin Task Force & many other groups 
June 15 - Calpella, CA; Louisiana-Pacific 
chipping mill demo; Ukiah EF! & North 
Coast Greens 

June 23 - Tucson, AZ; kick-off rally for 
hunger fast against Mt. Graham telescopes; 
Tucson EF! 

June 26 - Jemez Mountains, NM; road 
blockade against Barley Canyon timber 
sale; RRR hordes 

June 28 - Santa Fe, NM; wolf demo at NM 
Game & Fish office; New Mexico EF! 

July 5 - Charlottesville, VA; protest at FBI 
office against KGB tactics; Virginia EF! 

July 6 - Fountain Hills, AZ; drum-in protest 
against Maxxam/Horizon Corp.; Phoenix 
& Tucson EF! 

July 11 - Phoenix, AZ; Mt. Graham demo 
at Sen. DeConcini's office; Phoenix EF! 

July 18 - Tucson, AZ; memorial service for 
Mt. Graham Red Squirrel; Tucson EF! 
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Soused Elephants Stampede 

In the Sunsari district 100 miles east of 
Katmandu Nepal, 7 Indian Elephants 
strolled into a village, drank a vat of home 
brew, and went on a drunken rampage. 
They killed 2 people, flattened houses, then 
moved to another village and destroyed 
crops and a bridge. 

Sultan Orders Turtle Protection 

One advantage of being a sultan (there 
are others) is that you can, by fiat, ensure 
protection of an area; and that's what Sultan 
Qaboos of Oman has done for the sea turtle 
nesting beaches around Ras al Hadd. Tour- 
ists had been disturbing the turtles and lit- 
tering their beaches — the largest turtle 
nesting beaches in the Indian Ocean. (Chi- 
cago Tribune, 2-6-89) Most sea turtle species 
are listed as Endangered by the US Fish & 
Wildlife Service. 

Maine Employs Coyote Traps 

The state of Maine has authorized the 
use of snares to trap and kill Coyotes, which 
wildlife officials claim threaten White-tailed 
Deer populations in northern and eastern 
Maine, where winter snows are apt to be 
deep. The director of the Animal Damage 
Control office in Maine's Inland Fisheries 
and Wildlife Department is defending this 
use of traps even though in Hancock County 
recently two Bald Eagles — a federally En- 
dangered species — strangled to death in the 
traps. The eagles had smelled or seen an 
animal carcass serving as bait and had 
landed in an opening and walked toward the 
bait. ADC officials now say the trap was 
placed too close to an open area, permitting 
the birds with 7 foot wing spans to land and 
go for the carcass. The Lewiston Daily Sun (3- 
16) reported that "wildlife officials did not 
realize that eagles do not merely swoop 
down in open areas to get food." Persons 
planning to set Coyote traps are required to 
apply to the ADC office in Augusta. ADC 
allegedly sets a limit of about 30 trappers 
with 30 traps each. 

MA Legalizes Roadkill Stew 

In one of his books, John McPhee de- 
scribes a woman who gathered, cooked, and 
ate roadkills. Unfortunately, however, few 
people who eat meat have chosen this as 
their means of procuring fleshy fare. A 
Massachusetts state board recently passed a 
law that may discourage scavenging for 
meat and encourage killing for it. Hence- 
forth, motorists on Massachusetts state 
roads may harvest the meat of any deer they 
accidentally hit and kill. This may provide 
a dangerous incentive. ( Santa Rosa Press 
Democrat, 5-89) 

Squirrel Attacks Cop 

While on night patrol in Bradenton, 
Florida, Detective Walker felt a blow to the 
side of his head as he rolled down his win- 
dow. He and his two fellow cops jumped out 
of the car, and "secured the perimeter." 
Creeping back to the cruiser, they found the 
projectile — a Southern Flying Squirrel. (SR 
Press Democrat, 5-25-89) 

Park Officials Reward Friends in High 
Places 

Yellowstone National Park officials 
made the mistake recently of rejecting a job 
application from Mary_,Cheney. Mary's fa- 
ther is Dick Cheney Rushes iiefi-mp Secre- 
tary and former Wyoming senator and 
opponent of wolf reintroduction. After 
Mary's mother, Lynne Cheney, chair- 
woman of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, complained to YNP Superin- 
tendent Bob Barbee, Park officials reevalu- 
ated Mary's application and hired her. (AP, 
5-25) 

Tourorrists Give Dolphins Ulcers 

Three Bottlenose Dolphins whose 
health deteriorated after being placed in 
Baltimore's National Aquarium have been 


diagnosed as victims of ulcers induced by 
stress from being in constant view of hu- 
mans. Within six months of their return to 
a much larger tank in Florida, the dolphins 
recovered. (AP, 5-25) 

Norway Lad Bums Cars in Protest 

A 14 year old boy from Hamar, Norway, 
has confessed to burning 20 cars to protest 
pollution. He also tried to bum down sev- 
eral gas stations, and planned to blow up a 
huge gasoline storage tank in Hamar. Chief 
Constable Groseth said the boy will be Sent 
to a psychiatrist. (Reuters) 

Boy On Bear Hunt Kills Father 

Darryl Holman, 37, with his son Ben- 
jamin, 15, after placing scrap meat as bait, 
shot a 307 pound Black Bear on the Walter 
Brunelli ranch southwest of Aguilar in 
southeast Colorado. The shot went through 
the bear's stomach and into its liver. The 
wounded bruin fled through the thick 
woods and oak brush of this sandstone and 
canyon terrain, but the two found it atop a 
ridge and shot it again twice. In its dying 
moments, the bear attacked the father. The 
son shot at it (the bear), hit his father instead 
and killed him. (Denver Post, 5-9) 

Woodpeckers Fight Pro ject ELF 

In years past, EF! has" reported on the 
Navy's Project ELF (Extremely Low Fre- 
quency), being developed at the expense of 
the North Woods in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, which may serve as a first 
strike communications system. While the 
ELF Busters — human activists who cut 
down poles and such — have been quiet in 
recent years, Pileated Woodpeckers are con- 
tinuing their work. The woodpeckers have 
been pecking melon-sized holes in the pine- 
wood telephone poles holding up the 56 
mile Michigan antenna. ELF commander 
John Smythe said the insectivorous birds 
have forced replacement of several poles and 
inspection of all the 'system’s 1500 poTes rTf 
a pole toppled unexpectedly, it could short 
the system. Michigan's Department of 
Natural Resources has prohibited the Navy 
from deterring woodpeckers with pesticides. 
The Michigan antenna, which commenced 
full power on May 8, allows the Navy to 
communicate with its submarines through- 
out the world. The project's other antenna, 
in Clam Lake, Wisconsin, will be fully opera- 
tional by October. (Milwaukee Sentinel, 5-31) 

Exxon Crew Kills Bear 

Not long after the Exxon Valdez spill, a 
Brown Bear (Ursus arctos) charged an Exxon 
"cleanup crew" on a Katmai National Park 
seashore. NPS authorities investigated the 
incident, for shooting bears in National 
Parks is illegal except in self defense. Wit- 
nesses said the bear charged as the crew tried 
to capture an eagle whose feathers were 
fouled with oil from the spill. 

Bug Bombs Demolish Windows 

A Long Beach, California, woman re- 
cently paid for her hatred of cockroaches. 
Having set off 16 roach fumigation bombs in 
her apartment, she narrowly escaped immo- 
lation when a gas pilot ignited fumes from 
the bug killers. The explosion blew out the 
apartment windows, but the woman was 
walking out the door and was not hurt. (AP) 

VT Woman Hits Moose and Dies 

As Moose recolonize regenerating for- 
ests in Vermont and New Hampshire, car/ 
Moose collisions are becoming common. In 
Arlington, southern Vermont, on May 9, a 
motorist hit a 1000 pound Moose. Both 
motorist and Moose died. (Burlington Free 
Press') 

Porta Potty Kills Miami Worker 

Never underestimate the mobility of 
portable toilets. Indeed, one killed a con- 
struction worker late last year when a gust of 
wind blew it off the 4th floor of a building. 
(Rocky Mtn News, 12-4-88) 

Alligator Chomps on Car 

In Texas City, Texas, last May, a 10 foot 
Alligator blocked a road, ignored an angry 
driver's honks and then attacked the 
honker's 1988 Pontiac. The man watched 
aghast as his tire exploded and his plastic 
bumper lost much of its bulk. (Los Angeles 
Times, 5-17) 


Nude Knocks Nukes 

Don Schrader picketed at the gates of 
Kirtland Air Force base in New Mexico 4 
times weekly for 9 months to call attention 
to nuclear weapons. He gained no media ... 
until he placed himself before a TV camera 
unadorned, as he is wont to be when posing 
for local art classes. Now, the city of Al- 
buquerque may withdraw its financial sup- 
port, $210,000 a year, from Community 
Cable Channel 27 because the pacifist ap- 
peared naked during a studio interview. 
Gordon Sanders, director of the city Media 
Resources Department, and Mayor Ken 
Schultz want the city to withdraw its fund- 
ing without breaking the city's franchise 
agreement with Jones Intercable. In con- 
trast, many Albuquerque progressives have 
voiced support for Schrader. Said one nu- 
clear opponent, "I wish the establishment 
would feel a little less threatened by male 
nudity and a little more threatened by the 
on-going prospect of nuclear holocaust." 
(Albuquerque Tribune, 4-89) 

Yuppies Gulp Glaciers 

A-K Pacific, a specialty foods firm in 
Seattle, Washington, is marketing ice har- 
vested from Alaskan glaciers. Promoted as 
Dimond's Pure Alaskan Glacier Ice, the 
product retails for about twice the price of 
regular packaged ice. Jim Harper, company 
vice president, sees a market for glacier ice 
due to the growing demand for pure water. 
He also harps about how the novelty of 
dropping 12,000 year old ice cubes into 
mineral water will attract consumers. (East 
West, 5-89) 

Marlin Spears Man 

Not Marlin Perkins, of course; he was 
prone to wrestle pythons, not spear men. 
Yet to Colin Mizuguchi, this distinction may 
seem irrelevant; for Mizuguchi was con- 
signed to The Queens Medical Center after 
being speared in the chest by a 79 pound 
Black Marlin in late May while fishing off 
Oahu's Makaku coast. A companion had 
hooked the 6 foot fish; and it stabbed 'guchi 
as he was about to gaff it. The marlin's fate 
was not reported; 'guchi has since recovered. 
(The Honolulu Advertiser, 6-2) 

Lion Kills 66 Sheep 

A Mountain Lion killed 66 lambs and 
wounded 33 on Craig Bair's ranch near 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, in early June. 
Wildlife officials described the killing spree 
as typical for young lions who, like house 
cats, test their skills by playing with their 
prey. Unfortunately, said officials did not 
mention that the Bair ranch is probably 
becoming just that, having been overgrazed 
by sheep and its native prey decimated. The 
lion ate two of the lambs and left the rest for 
scavengers. 

Pele Bums Visitor Center 

No, the most famous soccer player in 
history has not taken to committing arson. 
'Pele' here refers to the fire goddess of Ha- 
waii's native peoples. By means of Kilauea, 
an erupting volcano in Hawaii Volcanoes 
National Park, Madame Pele devoured the 
$600, 000 Waha’ula Visitors Center on June 
22, with 2200 degree molten lava overcom- 
ing a determined effort by Park workers to 
stop the lava flow from igniting the struc- 
ture. Earlier in its latest eruption, Kilauea 
had consumed a $400,000 Park mainte- 
nance complex and power generation facil- 
ity, a church, 68 houses in lower Puna, and 
many miles of road. 

Minnesota Project Wants Wrenches 

An anonymous reader has written to us 
nominating for "a project most in need of 
monkeywrenching" the widening and 
straightening of Minnesota's Zum bro RiverJ 
in addition to this channel work, seven 
reservoirs will be built on the Zumbro up- 
stream from Rochester to protect the city 
from flooding. 

Snake Ransacks Home 

A 4 1/2 foot King Snake slithered into 
an expensive house in Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana, in May and proceeded to upend furni- 
ture. Upon returning home, the owner 
thought that he had been robbed and van- 
dalized, until he found the snake's track 
leading from the fireplace. Animal control 
officers soon came, and spent 10 minutes 
pursuing the reptile as it knocked over more 


furniture in its attempt to escape . They 
finally caught it and released it in the wild. 
(San Francisco Chronicle, 5-13) 

Sea Lions Mar Monterey Marina 

Scores of California Sea Lions have 
recently invaded the Monterey marina, 
occupied the docks, and fended off attack- 
ers. They’ve crushed electrical boxes on 
piers and demolished a fueling dock. Har- 
bormaster Brooks Bowhay complained, 
"We've built barriers — substantial fences. 
But they broke those down while we were 
building them. We've tried ultrasound and 
that worked at first. But now they love it." 
The sea lions seem to sing along with the 
high frequency sound emitters, the devices 
used in dog training. (SFC, 5-13) 

Juniper Thwarts 4WD 

Douglas Kilgnrp,_33 of Napa, Califor- 
nia, made the mistake last May of trying to 
kill a juniper bush in front of his house. This 
gnarled specimen proved itself equal to its 
genus's tough reputation, for when Kilgore 
tried to uproot it with his shiny new blue 
four-wheel drive pickup and rope and chain, 
the bush turned the tables. As Kilgore 
stepped on the gas, the rope broke, the chain 
slipped, a shackle flew through Kilgore's 
back window and knocked him out, and the 
truck accelerated ... through Mavis Roman's 
bedroom (narrowly missing Mavis), a gas 
main, and 2 fences, before crashing into a 
second house and stopping. Mavis was duly 
shaken, and later told reporters, "It still 
makes me nervous, being in here." Kilgore 
was treated at a hospital for a head injury. 
The juniper was unhurt. Kilsore. inciden-. 
tally, is not only a double negative, Tie'san 
engineer. 

Another Truck Loses to a Bear 

Lower Paxton Township, Pennsylva- 
nia, resident George Barret barrelled into a 
Black Bear with his pickup in late June on 
Rt.322. The vehicle bounced into the air, 
then slid to a halt severely battered. The 
blockader sat by the road briefly to recover 
from its blows, then ran to the Susquehanna 
River. Police, fire fighters and wildlife offi- 
cers subsequently failed to locate the bruin. 
A Pennsylvania Game Commission officer 
said bears are not common in southern 
Middle Paxton Township. EF! contact David 
Hafer speculated that the bear was protest- 
ing last year's record bear hunting season kill 
in the state. The bear's protest caused $1500 
damage to the truck. (Daily Item, 6-24) 

Lightning Strikes MT Mill 

In May, a lightning bolt stfuck and 
severely damaged the Stoltz-Conner lumber 
mill south of Darby, Montana. The electrical 
surge knocked out the chipper motor, with- 
out which the mill cannot function. The 
mill operators sent the motor to Missoula for 
repairs. Interestingly, this mill was narrowly 
spared destruction last year, in what was 
called "an act of God, " as a forest fire stopped 
just short of the mill. .Perhaps Einstein was 
wrong: perhaps God does pla y dice; and 
rolled better the second time. ™ ~ 

Man Shoots Exxon Station 
Stephen Rice, 45, a University of Washing- 
ton student, was charged in April with 
shooting at an Exxon service station. Rice 
said he was protesting “Exxon negligence in 
cleaning up the oil spill" in the Prince Wil- 
liam Sound. Rice's well placed shots de- 
stroyed windows, causing $1000 worth of 
damage. (WA Times, 4-21) 

Industrialists Proprose Penultimate Tech- 
nological Fix 

In April, a group of British industrialists 
formed a new organization to mend the hole 
in the stratospheric ozone. "Ozone Help" 
plans to send clusters of 100 "ozone genera- 
tors" carried by balloons into the ozone 
layer above the Antarctic, the continent 
above which the most severe ozone deple- 
tion has been detected. The generators 
would be prowered by solar panels. Project 
coordinators claim the 15,000 volts of elec- 
tricity produced would split oxygen mole- 
cules into atoms that form ozone. However, 
Brian Gardiner, one of the British Antarctic 
Survey team that discovered the ozone hole 
over Antarctica, says that "no reputable sci- 
entist has suggested any such cure because 
the task would prove as expensive as the cost 
of reforming the chemical industry." He 
adds that the generate.™ wn M |r| have to 
provide power equivalent to the entire 
power consumpTTOTl 6f the US' for 6 weeks 


each Antarctic spring to form enou 

gh ozone 

to balance that being destroyed. K 

loreover, 


tens of millions ot balloons' would be 
needed. If he can raise 100,000 prounds to do 
so, Jonas Cleary from the London Ioniser 
Centre, which is coordinating the project, 
plans to launch 3 of these balloons this fall. 
(New Scientist, 4-29) It is not expected that 
these 3 balloons will significantly decrease 
the incidence of melanoma in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

IT'S PURGE TIME. IF YOUR LISTING IS MORE THAN ONE YEAR OLD, 
AND YOU DID NOT SPEAK TO BOB KASPAR AT THE NEW MEXICO REN- 
DEZVOUS SPECIFICALLY ABOUT YOUR LISTING IN THE DIRECTORY, 
CONTACT HIM BY SEPTEMBER 1, 1989, OR PREPARE TO BE PURGED. IF 
YOU ARE AN INTERNATIONAL LISTING OVER ONE YEAR OLD, PLEASE 
CONTACT BOB BY DECEMBER 1, 1989. POST CARDS ARE PREFERRED 
OVER PHONE CALLS. 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) National EF! 
offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! Chapters 
or Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. 
If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, 
reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter 
of the Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth 
Firstiers around the world. This directory is provided as a service to 
independent EF! groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a 
group, PLEASE contact Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI S3704 
(608)241-942 6). Please send address changes or corrections to him also. If 
you do not have a phone number listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as 
coordinator for local EF! groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a produce either an 
Earth First! newsletter or regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their mailing 
list. 


NATIONAL EF! 

EF! ALASKA TASK FORCE 
POB 1019 San Raphael, CA 94915 
(415) 824-3841 

EF! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 

Jasper Carlton 2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

Species Defense Coordinator- Wes tern States 
Keith Hammer POB 2072 
Kallspell, MT 59903 (406)755-1379 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND 

Mike Roselle POB 210 Canyon, CA 94516 

(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 1683 Corvallis, OR 97339 


SCOTLAND 

Grant Collie 6 Mansfield Place Edinburgh, 
EH3 6LE Scotland United Kingdom 

SPAIN 

Marta Maranon, Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 Spain 91-239-5423 

SOUTH SWEDEN EF! 

R. "Rldgerascal" Wleringa, Dalslundsvagen 82, 
S-232 51 Akarp Sweden ph: (040) 46 18 63 

LOCAL GROUPS 


ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson POB 3412 Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 

Leslie Sellgren POB 30607 

Phoenix, AZ 85046-0607 (602)395-0655 


MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 

Midwest Headwaters Earth First! News * 

POB 5 16 Stevens Point, WI 54481 

Hank Bruse 235 Travis Drive 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 (715)423-5636 

Chicago EF! 

POB 6424 Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)281-0599 - Gina 

Paul Rechten 7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 (815)943-4178 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe 

POB 1961 St. Louis, MO 63118 

(314)752-5011 

Big River EF! 

POB 754 High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314) 257-2437/285-3449 

Kansas City EF! 

Mark Swanholm 

POB 10213 Kansas City, MO 10213 
WILD ROCKIES EF!* 

Jake Jagoff POB 7891 Missoula, MT 59807 
(406) 728-5 733(h) (406)243-627 3(w) 

Jim Field POB 4784 

Missoula, MT 59806 (406)549-6082 

Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless Box 6151 
Bozeman, MT 59715 (406)587-3356 

Wyoming EF! 

655 North Cedar Laramie, WY 82070 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 (505)873-0299 

Ganges Wilson Drawer W 
Taos, NM 87571 (505)758-4899 

Upper Rio Grande EF! 

Gary Schiffmlller POB 8659 
Santa Fe, NM 87504 (505)984-1428 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 

Finger Lakes EF! 

Caren Smiley 

POB 6755 Ithaca, NY 14851 
OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Scioto River Group Steve Moore POB 91 
Greencamp, OH 43322 (614)528-2517 


EF! GENETIC ALERT 
POB 20 Piercy, CA 95467 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 Bozeman, MT 59715 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone Box DB 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 (602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
John Davis/Kris Sommerville 
Earth First! POB 7 Canton, NY 13617 
(315)379-9940 

Dale Turner/Nancy Zlerenberg 

Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602)622-1371 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! POB 83 
Canyon, CA 94516 (415)376-7329 

EF! REDWOOD ACTION TEAM (RAT) 

Greg King POB 1031 Redway, CA 95560 

EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 

Bob Kaspar 305 N. Sixth Street 

Madison, WI 53704 (608) 241-9426 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 

Tom Skeele HCR 79, POB 1046 
Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
(619) 935-4720 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN WILDER- 
NESS) 

Jamie Sayen RFD 1, Box 530 
N. Stratford, NH 03590 (603)636-2952 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 


AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Llsmore 
New South Wales 2480 Australia 
phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 

PO Box 256 Mitchem, 3132 Australia 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 
Chico EF! 

Michele Miller POB 5625 Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

Eastern Sierra EF! 

Sally Miller POB 22 Lee Vinlng, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

POB 4381 North Hollywood, CA 91617 
(818)955-8355/905-0583 


Orange County EF! 

POB 28318 Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(714) 647-5590 

NORTHCOAST CALIFORNIA EF! GROUPS 
Northcoast California EF! * 

POB 368 Bayslde, CA 95524 

Cathy Filletta/Kathy Escott (707)826-1621 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 


OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 Portland, OR 97213 
(503)235-0642 

EF! Siskiyou 
Bobcat POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 (503) 846-7342 


Kalmlopsls EF! 

POB 1444 Cave Junction, OR 97523 


Southern Oregon EF! 

Kevin Malmstrom/Tony Estevez POB 341 
Wolf Creek, OR 97497 (503)866-2526 


^Eu, 


S. Willamette EF! 

Barry Martin/Karen Wood POB 3499 
Eugene, OR 97403 (503) 726-4738 


TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 

Chrlstl Stevens POB 7292 University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 (512) 320-0413 


Laytonvllle EF! 

POB 372 Laytonvllle, CA 95454 
(707)984-8263 

Sonoma County EF! 

Pam Davis POB 7544 

Santa Rosa, CA 95407 (707)523-1229 


East Texas EF! 

Dave Burkart Rt. 3, Box 1 14 
Cleveland, TX 77327 (713)592-7664 

VERMONT EF! 

Erik Sohlberg RR1, Box 80- A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 (802)439-6266 


South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey & Greg King c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 (707)247-3320 


VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 (703)885-6983 


Uklah EF! 

Judl Bari 106 West Standley 
Uklah, CA 95470 (707)485-0478 
Betty Ball (707)468-1660 


Appalachian EF! * 

Ernie Reed Box 309 

Nellysford, VA 22958 (804)361-9036 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 

Claude Mathis POB 311 
Encinitas, CA 92024 (619) 942-8069 

Todd Schulke POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 (619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 

Karen Pickett POB 83 Canyon, CA 945 16 
(415)376-7329 

Daniel Barron & Brian Gaffney POB 411233 
San Francisco, CA 94141 (415)824-3841 


Cheetwoot EF! 

POB 10147 Olympia, WA 98502 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 222 N. 29th 
Yakima, WA 98902 (509)452-8074 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 Republic, WA 99166 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 

Robin McMillan 

POB 368 Port Townsend, WA 98368 


HAWAII 

Greenpeace Hawaii POB 10909 
Hilo, HI 96721 (808)935-0770 

IDAHO 

Kay Morris 809 Ranch Road 
Boise, ID 83702 (208)345-5718 

ILLINOIS 

EF! Edwardsville 

POB 861 Collinsville, IL 62234 

INDIANA 

Marljean Stephenson 3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 (317)674-5670 

B.Y.R.D. 101 Crawford St. #308 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 

IOWA 

John Christensen 

RR1 Storm Lake, IA 50588 

Hal Rowe 722 Westwlnds Dr. #3 
Iowa City, I A 52246 (319)354-6674 

LOUISIANA 
ARKLATEX EF! 

c/o Eddie W. Hand 504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71270 (318)251-2580 

MARYLAND 

Leonard J. Kerpelman 2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 (301)367-8855 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Atticus Finch 358 Dorchester St. #3 

Boston, MA 02127-2735 (617)268-3751 

Andrew Power 1874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 
Brighton, M A 02135 

MICHIGAN 

Steve Grose 5104 Stlmpson Rd. 

Onondaga, MI 49264 (517)628-3284 

Martin Leverenz 3553 David K. St. 

Waterford, MI 48095 (313)623-9433 

MISSOURI 

Sue Skidmore 1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 (417)882-2947 

Herb Simon 1007 E. Sixth, Holden, MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 732-4954 (h) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lawrence H. St.Laurent Jr. 

POB 14-Annex Concord, NH 03301 

NEW YORK 

Gary Bennett 127VassarSt 
Rochester, NY 14607 (716)461-0797 

Geeskaenh c/o Johnson RR1 Box 280 
Barker Rd., Tully NY 13159 (315)696-6199 

OHIO 

Ohio Valley EF! 

Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

727 M. L. King Dr. #502 Cincinnati, OH 45220 

(513)961-3660 

Ohio S.E.C.T. 

Rick B. Van Landlngham III, President 
c/o Office of Student Activities 
Student Union, Room 3518 
University of Toledo 
2801 W. Bancroft St. Toledo, OH 43606 

OKLAHOMA 

James D. Chamberlain 1633 N. MacArthur 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 

Lynette Setzkom 914 South Pittsburg, 

Tulsa, OK 74112 (918) 834-1759 

ONTARIO 

Devon Hornby 49 Pendrlth St. Toronto, 
Ontario Canada M6G 1R6 (416)535-3786 

OREGON 

Desert Dog 1245 NW Newport 
Bend, OR 97701 (503)388-8927 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer c/o Otzlnachson POB 65 
Lewlsburg, PA 17837 (717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwlnga 

842 Library Ave. Carnegie, PA 15106 

Tom "Blgfoot" Byers 1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 (412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 

Kim Pilarski Turner 2015 Ford Lane 
Knoxville, TN 37920 (615) 577-1257 


TEXAS 

Kathy Porter POB 311712 

New Braunfels, TX 78131 (512)629-0584 

VERMONT 

Pete Tlnsman Elmore, VT 05657 
(802) 888-7630 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Freebird Creations POB 8307 Cruz Bay, 
St.John, U.S.V.I. 00831 (809)776-7512 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs 
on your financial support. We 
don't need as much as other 
groups since we are grassroots, 
volunteer, decentralized and have 
low overhead. Moreover, you get 
to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don't send your 
contributions to this newspaper, 
send them directly to one of these 
hard working groups: 

"Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 (contri- 
butions to the Foundation are tax- 
deductible) 

"Arizona Earth First!, POB 3412, 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
"Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
"EF! Biodiversity Project, Jasper 
Carlton, 2365 Willard Road, 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(Contributions to the EF! Founda- 
tion earmarked for the Biodiversity 
Project are tax-deductible.) 
"Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
"Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
"Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
"Humboldt County Earth First!, 

POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
"Los Angeles Earth First!, POB 
4381, North Hollywood, CA 91607 
"Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
"New Mexico Earth First!, 456 
Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
"Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 945 1 6 
"Ohio Earth First!, POB 91, 
Greencamp, OH 43322 
"Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 
"PAW (Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness), POB 36, Jefferson, NH 
03583 

"Portland Earth First!, POB 13765, 
Portland, OR 97213 
"Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
"Southern Willamette Earth First!, 
POB 3499, Eugene, OR 97403 
"Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, 
University Station, Austin, TX 
78713 

"Washington Earth First!, POB 
2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
"Wild Rockies Earth First!, c/o 834 
Sherwood, Missoula, MT 59802 
"Wolf Action Network, HCR 79, 
POB 1046, Crowley Reservoir, CA 
93546 

"Yellowstone Earth First!, Box 
6151, Bozeman, MT 59715 
This fundraising appeal is placed 
as a service to the Earth First! 
movement. THANK YOU for your 
support! 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2 Canada 
(604)688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 

Box 1053 Kamloops, BC Canada V2C 6H2 

Columbia Mountains EF! 

Orrle Am nos 

POB 1668 Salmon Arm, BC VOE 2TO Canada 

ONTARIO 
Eastern Canada EF! 

Mike Kaulbars POB 4612, Station E 
Ottawa, ONT K1S SB6 Canada 

ENGLAND 

Chris Laughton c/o 57 Wood Lane 

Greasby, Wirral, L49 ZPU 

England, 1513187 phone(05 1)606-0207 

Fearghuls McKay 

72 Middleton St. George Darlington 
Co. Durham DL2 1AD England 
(032)533-2314 (Greennet/Econet) 

JAPAN 

Rick Davis 400 Yamanashl-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwal-cho, 18-11 Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

KENYA • 

Environmental Liaison Centre (International) 
POB 72461 Nairobi, Kenya 
(254-2)24770/340849/336989 

PAKISTAN 

Bob & Phyllis Ripple 

Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 

Defence Housing Society Karachi, Pakistan 


Santa Barbara/Isla Vista EF! 6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 93117 (805)685-0183 

Santa Cruz EF! * 

Karen DeBraal POB 344 

Santa Cruz, Ca 95061 (408)425-8094 

South Bay EF! 

Rick Bernard! POB 20803 

San Jose, CA 95160 (408)927-0274 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 

Walkabout Newsletter 
POB 1166 Boulder, CO 80306 

Wilderness Defense! 

Roger J. Wendell 

POB 460101 Smoky Hill Station 

Aurora, CO 80015 

(303)693-4244 

Colorado Springs EF! 

528-C N. Tejon St. 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 (719)473-8164 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

POB 13864 Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

Big Bend EF! * 

Mike Schoelen POB 20582 
Tallahassee, FL 32316 (904)224-6782 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Connectlcutt Valley EF!* 

POB 324 Rowe, MA 01367 (413)339-4216 

MICHIGAN 


Seattle EF!/Washlngton EF!* 

George Draffan 

POB 95316 Seattle, WA 98145 


Southwestern WA EF! 

Rory Bowman 

POB 202 Vancouver, WA 98666-0202 
Walla Walla WA EF! 

Environmental House Whitman College 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 (509)527-5378 


LOCAL CONTACTS 


CALIFORNIA 

Dakota Sid Clifford POB 637 
Cedar Ridge, CA 95924 (916)273-7186 

Louis Eliseo 5579 Medea Valley Dr. 

Agoura Hills, CA 91301 (818)991-4769 

C.T. White 3570 Williams Pond Lane 
Loomis, CA 95650 (916)652-9056 

Wind River 260 Ashley Ave. #15 
Woodland, CA 95695 (916)668-1409 

COLORADO 
Larry Hartsfleld 

543 E. 5th Ave. Durango, CO 81301 
(303) 259-1812(h) 247-7478(w) 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 

Greg DeCowsky Upper Shore Ecology Center 

POB 71 Georgetown, MD 21930 

(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 

MaVynee O. Betsch 

Rt 3, Box 292 American Beach, FL 32034 



Save -ihe 
Wilderness 
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Wapln' 

Bob Treemore 357S Junior Dr. 
Pinckney, MI 48169 (313)878-3805 


Pan c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd. 

Fort Pierce, FL 34982 (305)466-0833 




BULLETINS 

YELLOWSTONE EARTH FIRST! FALL 
RENDEZVOUS, September 21-24. Join us 
on the Autumnal Equinox and help bring 
the wildness back to Yellowstone! We will 
meet on Moose Creek in Montana's Gallatin 
Range. The agenda is loose, so bring your 
ideas, questions, inspiration and war paint. 
Also bring warm clothes, water containers, 
rope to hang your food (this is the land of 
Griz!), musical instruments, and mountain 
bikes if you have them. Those coming 
through Bozeman can meet to caravan on 
the morning of the 21st. 

From the south: Take Rt.191 (Gallatin 
Hwy) from West Yellowstone north to Big 
Sky and continue north about 7 miles. Pass 
Portal Creek road and look for Moose Creek 
road (#479) on right. Follow it 4 or 5 miles 
to meadows. Watch for EF! signs. 

From the north: Take Rt.191 south 
from Four Comers (8 miles west of Boze- 
man) through Gallatin Gateway and about 
15 miles south from there. Pass Greek Creek 
campground and Swan Creek road (#481) to 
Moose Creek road on left (see above). 

Contact Yellowstone EF! for more in- 
formation. 

"Welcome the EF! Journal" Rendezvous, 
Sept. 29 - Oct. 1 . To celebrate the opening of 
the new EF! Journal office in Canton, and to 
welcome John Davis and Kris Sommerville 
to the Adirondack Bioregion, EF!ers are 
holding a Fall Rendezvous on the western 
shore of Horseshoe Lake. Fall colors should 
be at their peak, and summer tourists 
shouldn't be. 

The Adirondacks this time of the year 
can vary from freezing to sweltering, so be 
prepared. Temperatures are usually in the 
40-70°F range, but temperatures in the 20s 
and 90s are possible. Rain is not uncom- 
mon. 

Workshops and entertainment are 
planned. A vicious rumor is being spread 
that Dana "The Animal'' Lyons plans to 
attend. If you're a musician or a speaker, or 
would like to conduct a workshop, contact 
us; we'd love to have you. All musicians 
should bring their instruments. 

Opportunities for canoeing, hiking, 
and biking abound. Besides the immediately 
adjacent Horseshoe Lake and Bog River, the 
Adirondacks contain more than 2000 lakes 
and ponds. Besides the thousands of miles of 
trails to remote lakes and mountains, there 
are hundreds of dirt roads and abandoned 
logging roads. Many of these are in regions 
classified as Wilderness Areas, which are 
now returning to their natural state. Horse- 
shoe is a deserted community on an old 
abandoned rail line. 

Lots of room is available for camping in 
either open or wooded settings. The Adiron- 
dacks are home to hundreds of animal spe- 
cies. Dogs may scare many of these animals, 
and spoil the opportunity for other EFiers to 
observe them. If you can, leave Fido at 
home. 

The nearest stores are in Tupper Lake, 
over 15 miles away, so buy food and beer 
beforehand. Water can be obtained from 
nearby streams and lakes, but cases of giar- 
diasis have been reported in the area. While 
people have been drinking local water un- 


treated for many years with no ill effects, if 
Giardia concerns you, bring water from 
home, or boil or filter water (or drink beer). 

Directions: The site is at the western end of Route 421, 
Just past where the pavement ends. Follow the signs when 
you get close. 

From the west: Take Interstate 81 to Watertown. 
Travel Rt.3 to the village of Tupper Lake, and then take Rt.30 
south about 7 miles to Rt.421. 

From the east: Take Interstate 87 to Rt.73. Go west to 
Lake Placid, turn west (left) on Rt.86 until Rt.3 in Saranac 
Lake. Take this west into Tupper Lake and the intersection 
with Rt.30. Go south 7 miles to Rt.421. 

From Canton: Rt.68 to Colton, south on Rt.56 to Rt.3, 
east on Rt.3 to Tupper Lake, and south on Rt.30 to Rt.421. 

From the south: Take the New York State Thruway to 
Rt.30 in Amsterdam. Travel north to Rt.421, which is about 
15 miles north of Long Lake. 

If you would like to help with the or- 
ganization, need a ride, or have questions, 
call one of the following: Andy Molloy - 
(315) 471-7312, Noel Johnson - (315) 696- 
6199, Caren Smiley - (607) 273-8235, Gary 
Bennett - (716) 461-0797. 

Let's show Kris and John that eastern 
EFiers can throw just as good a party, and 
have just as much fun, as western EF!ers. 

— Rendezvous Committee 

FROM ARCTIC TO AMAZONIA: Industrial 
Nations' Exploitation of Tribal Lands, 
September 22-24, Sage Hall, Smith College, 
Northampton, MA. It is from the tribal 
peoples of the world that our culture stands 
the best chance of relearning how to live 
compatibly with fragile ecosystems. CATA- 
LYST'S New England Tropical Forest Project 
is coordinating (with Smith College) this 
conference to provide a forum for presenta- 
tion of tribal land issues and to facilitate 
understanding of alternatives to the current 
pattern of environmental destruction and 
human rights abuses. Speaker balance is 
weighted toward tribal representatives. 
Invited speakers will focus on situations in 
need of immediate assistance as well as on 
efforts providing positive examples of or- 
ganizing for change. We intend the confer- 
ence to be a catalyst in bringing together 
groups working in New England on such 
issues. We believe the problem is not so 
much our own lack of access to other cul- 
tures' perspectives, as it is of our lack of 
attention to the messages being sent (in the 
case of North America, for over 500 years). 
We have not been listening. Now is our 
chance! 

Help is still needed for speaker trans- 
portation expenses, promotional costs, fol- 
low-up publications, and a fund to assist 
Native Americans wishing to attend. The 
weekend following the conference at Smith 
College, a complementary conference will 
be held at Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire. To contribute, register, or ob- 
tain more information about these confer- 
ences, write (and make checks payable to) 
The New England Tropical Forest Project, 
POB 73, Strafford, VT 05072. 

CATALYST WANTS TO KNOW WHO IS 
DESTROYING RAINFORESTS. To hold the 
destroyers accountable, we must know who 
they are, where their operations are located, 
what their practices are, and their connec- 
tions to corporations, banks, and govern- 
ment branches. As Richard Grossman (co- 
author of Fear at Work and publisher of "The 
Wrenching Debate Gazette") has said, we 
must be willing to name names, to point 
fingers, to tell the destroyers; STOP! 


We know how to obtain the informa- 
tion about who profits from the destruction, 
but lack of funding is holding us back. 
Researchers need to be paid. Often is is 
necessary to send someone to villages and 
forests where trees are being cut, to learn 
who is responsible. 

It is easy to point fingers at corpora- 
tions. As we do this, however, we must 
realize that the circle of forest destruction 
includes us all. As consumers we make 
choices. We can choose not to buy products 
that lead to forest destruction. 

Recognition of our complicity is impor- 
tant. Still, we must hold corporations ac- 
countable. To do this, we need absolutely 
accurate information. Corporations are 
powerful. They can threaten lawsuits. With 
detailed and accurate information, we have 
a chance of impacting corporate policy as 
well as persuading others to join our efforts. 

CATALYST needs your help. At least 
$5000 is needed now to hire a part-time 
researcher. All contributions are tax -deduct- 
ible. Send to CATALYST, 64 Main St, 2nd FI, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 


EARTH FIRST! WILD WOMEN'S JOUR> 
NAL. Our first journal, due out this fall as an 
insert in the EF! Journal, is in the planning 
stages. Any pertinent articles, essays, po- 
etry, letters, graphics, photos, quotes, etc. 
are welcome for submission. Please send 
copies, not originals, by Sept. 15 to: Michele 
Miller, POB 5625, Chico, CA 95927. 


NEW ENGLAND DEEP ECOLOGY CON- 
FERENCE. Erik Sohlberg, Vermont EF! con- 
tact, is organizing a deep ecology conference 
for September 2-4, 1989, near Washington, 
VT. Contact him (802-649-2940) for infor- 
mation. This will be a chance to consider 
deep ecology as a vision and strategy for 
social transformation. The conference will 
feature two speakers and twenty or so work- 
shops led by experienced people, covering 
topics like population and immigration, the 
process of extending identification, sacred 
land, animal consciousness, giving voice to 
place, stopping suburbanization, and restor- 
ing sensitive ecosystems in settled country. 
Among luminaries in attendance will be 
Jamie Sayen and Jasper Carlton. Conference 
attendance will cost $75, payable to Ver- 
mont Earth First! 


DANA LYONS EASTERN TOUR. The 
"Animal" himself will lay siege to New 
England and the mid-Atlantic states from 
Sept. 21 to Oct. 27. Confirmed dates are 
listed below. Dana is still looking for more 
gigs in the region — if you're interested, 
contact Jamie Sayen, (603) 636-2952. 

Sept. 22-25 Full Circle Festival, West Stockbridge, MA 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1 EF! Rendezvous at Horseshoe Lake, NY 

Oct. 20 Rhlnecliff Hotel on Hudson River, NY, 7 & 9 p.m. 

Oct. 21 Kingston, Hudson River Maritime Center, 8 p.m. 

Oct. 22 Beacon Festival, 12-5 

Oct. 23 Poughkeepsie festival, Wargas Park, 9-5 

Oct. 24 Newburg festival, 9-5 

GROUNDWATER CONFERENCE. The 
Environmental Policy Institute is sponsor- 
ing its fourth National Citizens' conference 
on Groundwater, Oct. 20-22, 1989, in Des 
Moines, Iowa. For more information con- 
tact Jean DeStefano at EPI, 202-544-2600, 
218 D Street SE, Washington, DC 20003. 


EARTH FIRST! ACTIONS LISTING. Start- 
ing with this issue, the EF! Journal has ex- 
panded our coverage of EF! activities by 
listing every public action taken by every EF! 
group (or at least those we hear about - not 
many this issue). This will give more per- 
spective on the size and power of the move- 
ment, while (not incidentally) recognizing 
the good work that so many people are 
doing throughout the country. Of course, 
our success in this depends on you folk who 
do The Real Work. Please choose someone 
in your local group to send, by our regular 
deadline, a comprehensive list of actions in 
your area. Please keep it very brief, stating 
only: When (date), Where (city, state), and 
What (target/reason for action). Send list- 
ings to: POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

Of course, we still want articles on 
major actions and campaigns, and we al- 
ways like good photos. This listing will 
supplement, not replace, our current news 
coverage. 

GREEN FIRE HEADING FOR THE EAST 
AND SOUTH. Earth First!'s upcoming 
"Green Fire" tour will include the talented 
recording star Dakota Sid Clifford and EF! 
speaker Roger Featherstone. This dynamic 
duo will be on the road for six weeks and 
plan to do as many as 35 shows. The tour 
will be an interweaving of song, words, and 
visuals and will be based on the "green fire" 
theme inspired by Aldo Leopold. It will be 
an EF! primer and call to action for folks new 
to the movement and a call to action for 
those already involved. The show will run 
less than two hours and will come with EF! 
merchandise and information. 

The tour will run from September 23- 
November 5. We will start in the Denver 
area and go across the middle of the country, 
with stops in Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Ohio. We'll spend the first week in 
October in the New York state area and then 
travel the length of the east coast. We'll be 
at the Northeast Rendezvous the last week- 
end of September. We'll do a Legal Defense 
Fund benefit October 15 at Wetlands in New 
York City. The last days of the tour we'll 
travel across the south, with a last stop in 
Tucson. 

Confirmed gigs are as follows: Sept. 23, 
Denver, CO; Sept. 26, Saint Louis, MO; Sept. 
29, Pittsburgh, PA; Oct. 3, Rochester, NY; 
Oct. 4, Syracuse, NY; Oct. 5, Ithaca, NY; Oct. 
9, Lewiston, ME; Oct. 14, New York, NY; 
Oct. 15, Wetlands, NYC; Oct. 17, Rutgers 
College, NJ; Oct. 24-28, Asheville, NC area; 
Oct. 30, Tallahassee, FL; Nov. 3, Austin, TX; 
Nov. 5, Tucson, AZ. Contact your ‘local EF! 
contact for time and place. Contact us for a 
schedule. 

If interested in hosting a show, tell 
Roger Featherstone as soon as possible. We 
have tentative or confirmed gigs in about 20 
cities and expect our open dates to book 
rapidly. If you are thinking of doing a show 
and have never done anything like this 
before, don't worry. We will provide you 
with all the promotional materials you 
need. 

For more information contact: Roger 
Featherstone, Box DB, Bisbee, AZ 85603, 
(602) 622-1371. 



BIODIVERSITY BUMPERSTICKERS 

Only $1.50 each. Additional contributions will help us build a 
needed species and ecosystem legal defense fund. 

Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
2365 Willard Road 
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Forest Service Tack Bam near Pecos, wrench- 
ing a grader near Gallina, poisoning cows in 
the Jemez, forcing a loader operator off his 
machine with threats at the Copar pumice 
mine, vandalizing wells near Espanola and 
trashing a windmill west of Santa Fe. All of 
this supposedly happened just prior to the 
RRR. Who knows what we supposedly did 
afterwards. 

This agent went on local television 
with a copy of Ecodefense and made allega- 
tions, all designed to instill fear, confuse the 
public and position the Forest Service as 
protectors of the public interest against this 
invading horde of mad dog eco-extremists. 
No wonder that several mad dog home boys 
were ready to crack some heads and wreck 
some cars using their own wild initiative. I'd 
like to say Thanks Guys! to all those who 
contributed to the broken wrench / Honda 
demolition caper in my driveway. This new 
renta truck is swell and paid for! 

Anyway, it surprised me that the Fred- 
dies would use such a foolish bound-to- 
backfire tactic, spreading lies, and increas- 
ing the general bad relations. Naively, I 
assumed they were smarter than that. 

But heck, we had fun, and nobody got 
hurt. If I had to do it again (somebody wake 
up Jake), I'd move it back to the original 
patriotic date, if only to stimulate more 
controversy and fireworks with Mikal. And 
I'd get some of those sensitive good talkers 
from the Wild Women's Caucus to do PR in 
the neighborhood six months before the 
RRR. Also, I'd make it a real walk-in with no 
road so the guys in the gadget suits can't 
drive their damn cop cars and media ma- 
chines in. If we walk, they walk (which 
many of them won't). 

The main thing Gary learned was that 
going with a small family owned porta-potty 
operation from the South Valley of AllBers- 
erky was going too far into the "small is 
beautiful" program. The guy arrived two 
hours late with his entire family in two 
bombers, one overheating every two miles, 
refilling the radiator with porta potty chemi- 
cals. Six hours later, when Gary finished 
towing the guy's truck and flatbed full of 
honey pots up to the site, we had replaced 
this fellow's fuel pump and thermostat and 
used up most of his porta potty juice. Every- 
thing worked out in the end though, and 
there are now perma-potties installed at the 
RRR site for wildlife and woodsmen. Maybe 
we can use 'em next year! Not only that, but 
we got our money back and most of you 
paid! Those of you who forgot, or are coming 
into a windfall later this summer, send those 
checks to Dick Tater, RRR Recovery Fund, 
Box 369, Santa Fe, NM 87504. 

So, thanks for visiting, campers. Gra- 
cias y Adios... 


Pressure drop, pressure o yeah, pressure gonna 
drop on you... 

When you organize a rendezvous, pressure 
gonna drop on you... 

No masking tape on your license plate, pressure 
gonna drop on you... 

There's instigators, agitators, con-flag- 
rators and infiltrators, 

The FBI, the DOE, the DEA and some IOU's 
We've got eco- feminists, urban anarchists, 
eco-brutalists and WOO WOO 
Pressure drop, pressure o yeah, pressure gonna 
drop on you... 


| The common folk were upset. The 
.=■ Earth First! Round River Rendezvous was 
o coming. The Forest Service was afraid. The 
S. law enforcement agents were alarmed. The 
£? media was excited. Nothing new. There 
§ have been threats, fears, intimidation and 
misunderstandings surrounding many 
RRRs. The permit wasn't signed until the last 
minute. That too was usual, because the 
bureaucrats move slowly when a gathering 
is not to their advantage. So what made this 
rendezvous different? 

To kick it off, a small but militant 
minority of NM nortenos changed the 
venue from the Gila to the Jemez for purely 
selfish reasons, moved the date up almost 2 
weeks to catch the moon and solstice (read 
Woo-Woo) and to give road weary rainbows 
a chance to beat other peoples drums at a 
gathering of FBI agents, rednecks and eco- 
terrorists. 

If that wasn't enough to shake things 
up, well, the Arizona Four busts, the resul- 
tant media hoopla, and the FBI finally 
coming out of the closet played a big role. 
On top of that, even the spineless Forest 
Service seemed aggressive in their campaign 
to discredit Earth First! An EF! "specialist" 
(does anybody know this guy?) from the 
USDA law enforcement division was trans- 
ferred to Santa Fe several months before the 
RRR. He came to actions, All Species Day, 
met the locals, and tried to establish a "rela- 
tionship" with me, which chilled when he 
saw my herpes wart tattoo. He said he was 
traveling to all the local communities to 
alleviate their fears about Earth First! Actu- 
ally, however, he was giving white folks new 
insight into the Rastafarian concept of Baby- 
lon. To Rastas, Babylon represents confu- 
sion and fear, nasty, divisive elements of the 
psyche and effective tools for maintaining 
the status quo. This "EF! specialist" spread 
every rumor and fanned every flame he 
encountered, to me, to the press and to the 
local public. 

Permittees were told that Earth First! 
was coming to town to kill cows and destroy 
trucks. We were blamed for burning down a 


New Mexico road blockaders are treated to cups of coffee at dawn after being locked in place since 
midnight. <&«&>/, j -z* /Jdt ? 

Post-Rendezvous Action . . . 


continued from page 1 

cess road. Amidst alleged reports of mon- 
keywrenching of his equipment, the timber 
contractor was given permission by the fred- 
dies to enter the federally closed area to 
check his equipment. Five alert Earth 
First!ers (Anona Moss, Kieran Suckling, 
Andy McCauley, David Seattle, and Leslie 
Spector) immediately responded by sitting 
in the roadway and refusing to move. They 
were arrested for blocking and restricting a 
roadway, a petty misdemeanor punishable 
by up to $500 in fines and 6 months in 
Siberia. Forest Service law enforcement offi- 
cials later transported them to Federal Mag- 
istrate Court in Albuquerque. Eric Isabel 
Sirotkin of the National Lawyers' Guild 
agreed to represent the five. (When asked 
what compensation he would require for his 
services, he replied, "Just keep up the good 
work.") 

Meanwhile, back at the protest site, 
Karen Pickett had locked herself to the sec- 
ondary access gate. At the main gate, two of 
the six locked protesters slipped away. At 
noon the freddies brought in a cutting torch 
and informed the remaining four that they 


were in violation of the law and would be 
arrested and charged as the previous group 
had been. When the four asked whether 
arrests would follow if they voluntarily un- 
locked, Mike Moomey of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest Law Enforcement Division said 
they would be issued written warnings but 
not be required to show identification. The 
protesters unlocked and were issued written 
warnings. The FS did not take action against 
Karen, since they claimed the secondary 
road was closed anyway. 

This information was relayed to the 
folks in Albuquerque. In view of the lenient 
treatment received by the locked protesters, 
the five arrestees decided not to push the 
legal system. They were given $25 fines and 
released. 

The protest was a success. The timber 
sale was shut do wn for a day and we received 
good media coverage, thereby making the 
public more aware of the issue. Repercus- 
sions for the protesters and arrestees were 
minimal, as compared with other similar 
protests. Some of those involved feel that a 
protracted campout should be considered in 
the future. 


photo by David Cross 
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Mudhead Kachinas seek to counteract an excess of woo woo, matching a shoulder-rub line 
(background) with their own butt-rub line. 


Michelle Miller smokes a cigar for Peg while emceeing the Rendezvous rally. 
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Cultural Genocide, 
Biological Meltdown 


Earth First!, Rainforest Action Network 
Launch Tropical Timber Campaign 


In 1983, Earth First! and the Rain- 
forest ActionNetwork launched their first 
campaign to save the world's rapidly 
vanishing tropical rainforests with na- 
tionwide demonstrations against Burger 
King. Burger King was chosen for its role 
in the "Hamburger Connection"; the 
wholesale clearing of Latin American 
rainforests to create cattle pasture for the 
North American fast food market. After 
five years of intense pressure from a 
boycott of their restaurants that resulted 
in a 13% decline in business. Burger King 
ceased importing the cheap, low quality 
and pesticide ridden beef from Central 
America. Costa Rican beef producers 
later complained to the international news 
media that they were no match for the 
well-financed and highly organized US 
environmental organizations. 

Well, they were half right. Earth 
First! and the Rainforest Action Network 
are small groups with small budgets, yet 
through a well-focused and highly or- 
ganized campaign, we were able to get 
the message of the tropical rainforests' 
plight out to a large number of people 
who would take the necessary steps to 
make a difference. Burger King could 
afford to ignore a few small environ- 
mental groups, but not the spending 
power of a large block of Americans who 
are frightened by the rapid loss of such a 
priceless heritage. 

Despite our vie to ry over Burger King, 
the "Hamburger Connection" is still a 
major factor in tropical deforestation. 
While we need to continue the pressure 
on beef imports, there are other causes of 
tropical deforestation which require our 
attention. 

Why the Tropical Timber Trade? 

The international trade in tropical 
timber is a growing threat to the future of 
all remaining tropical forests. Logging 
roads, financed by banks, large corpora- 
tions, and other scumbag investors in the 
"developed" countries, are usually the 
first of many destructive projects that 
lead to deforestation. And while tropical 
trees are usually thought of as producing 
rare, exotic and precious woods, today 
much tropical timber goes into making 
such garbage as cheap panelling and 
doors, plywood, cardboard, pulp, wood- 
chips, and other unnecessary materials 
for which suitable alternatives already 
exist. 

While the tropical timber trade is not 
the principal cause of deforestation in 
every case, it is a driving force and a 
rapidly growing factor in many regions, 
particularly Southeast Asia. To save the 
rainforests, and the people whose lives 
depend on the use of rainforests, we must 
first stop the international timber trade. It 
profits from death and misery around the 
world. It controls foreign and domestic 
governments with tainted, ill-gained 
money. It pays for sophisticated military 




A logging road which stretches hundreds of miles into the forest. Photo: CAPfThird World Network 


hardware for use by dictatorial govern- 
ments to suppress internal dissent. It 
supports an elite class of landowners in 
obscene wealth. 

In fact, the international timber trade 
is very similar to the international drug 
trade, the illegal trade in elephant ivory 
and endangered species, and the earlier 
trade in human slavery. And like the 
slave trade, the international tropical 
timber trade is unlikely to willingly ac- 
cept reform. The forests of the Third 
World cannot sustain even drastically 
reduced levels of deforestation. This 
planet's native forests must be protected 
for higher uses than the production of 
cheap panelling and cardboard boxes. 
Much has been said in the media about 
the need to preserve tropical rainforests, 
yet many still cling to the idiotic notion of 
"sustainable" forestry, even though they 
cannot cite successful examples. 

Timber companies in the "developed" 
nations still do not practice responsible 
forestry in the temperate climates, so how 
can these forest killers expect anyone to 
believe their claims regarding "sustain- 
able" forestry in the tropics? The envi- 
ronmental and socio-economic impacts 
of the present trade in old growth timber 
from the Pacific Northwest are a case in 
point, and bear many striking resem- 
blances to the impacts of deforestation 
now occurring in the rainforests of the 
Amazon and Southeast Asia. The major 
difference is that here the indigenous 
people, the Native Americans, have al- 
ready been relocated or eliminated. 

At present, we are gathering infor- 
mation regarding what corporations are 
involved in the US end of the tropical 
timber trade. We've included some of 
that information here. Many companies 
are involved. Unlike the hamburger 
connection, no single company or group 
of companies has a controlling role. 
Among the guilty are our own old growth 
rapists such as Georgia-Pacific, Weyer- 
haeuser and Boise Cascade. In Southeast 
Asia, the cut-and-run gang consists 
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the second step. This will include boy- 
- cotts, letter writing, direct actions and 
demonstrations. 

The third step, the abolition of the 
international timber trade, will be taken 
by an informed public led by the broad 
conservation community and imple- 
mented with the help of sympathetic 
political leaders. It is important that we 
set the right tone early in the campaign. 
This means we will address the issues 
straight-on and not avoid the harsh reali- 
ties and political controversies. By call- 
ing for the abolition of the international 
timber industry instead of promoting the 
idea of sustainable tropical forestry, we 
will directly confront not only the timber 
trade, but also many Washington DC- 
based environmental groups and many 
academics. However, we will be in soli- 
darity with many grassroots groups in 
rainforest countries. We will be in a 
better position to argue for the right of the 
rainforests to continue to evolve as they 
have done for millions of years. 


Blockades broken up. 

largely of Japanese mega-corporations. It 
may be assumed that any large corpora- 
tion that is involved in the tropical timber 
trade will not want its role to attract 
widespread public attention. This will be 
especially true if the company owns a 
large paper processing firm or has large 
interests in other consumer products that 
rely heavily on advertising and a "good 
corporate image" to be competitive. 


Tropical Timber Strategy 


The Earth First! Tropical Timber 
Campaign aims to abolish the interna- 
tional trade in tropical timber as a major 
step toward halting tropical deforesta- 
tion completely. It is important at all 
phases of the campaign to share informa- 
tion on targets and strategies with other 
groups around the US and around the 
world, in order to make this a truly inter- 
national effort. 

Exposing the industry to public scru- 
tiny will be the first step. This will in- 
clude research and education on US and 
Japanese corporate and government in- 
volvement. 

Organized, grassroots action will be 
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Southeast Asia has now replaced Africa as the leading supplier of tropical timber in the 
world. In the 1970's and early 1980's, the Philippines was one of the largest suppliers of 
tropical timber. Today, Malaysia and Indonesia have largely replaced the Philippines as the 
leading tropical timber exploiters. Most of the tropical forests being cut today for worldwide 
consumption are on the island of Borneo, which includes the Malaysian states of Sarawak and 
Sabah, and the Indonesian province of Kalimantan. 


REPORT: INDONESIA 

As is the case in many third world countries, deforestation is happening in 
Indonesia mainly because the government wants to liquidate its forests for for- 
eign currency for development. And there are always willing accomplices in 
US and Japanese industry looking for such opportunities. Approximately 55% 
of Indonesia's land area (about 120 million hectares) remains forested today, 
and this is being destroyed at an alarming rate. About 900,000 hectares of for- 
est are being cut each year. Most of the deforestation is as a result of commercial 
logging. Some of the forest loss is attributable to rural settlement of a rapidly 
expanding population, but this amount is small by comparison. 60% of Indo- 
nesia's productive forest is currently set aside for commercial logging. A log 
export ban, imposed by Indonesia in 1985, was intended to provide jobs within 
the country (in the wood processing industry) and to slow the rate of forest loss. 
It has resulted in the building of hundreds of mills, and this has actually 
increased the rate of deforestation. 

Indonesia is by far the world's largest exporter of plywood. Wood prod- 
ucts make up 15% of Indonesia's exports, and a large part of this is plywood. 
The US gets two-thirds of its imported plywood from Indonesia. Prior to the 
log export ban, Indonesia was exporting raw logs to be processed in other 
countries such as Taiwan and South Korea. Since the ban was announced in 
1980, the Indonesian plywood industry has boomed. Indonesia is now 
exporting 1.5 times the volume of hardwood plywood to the U.S. that it did in 
1984, and 20 times the volume in 1980. Indonesia is also the second leading 
exporter of hardwood lumber in the world, exporting 9.7 million cubic meters 
in 1988. 

Since the collapse of oil prices in 1 986, Indonesia has become even more de- 
pendent on timber exports for foreign exchange. Exports of timber and wood 
products have almost doubled since 1986, and stood at $3 billion in 1988. This 
increased reliance on timber has hurt efforts to slow the rate of deforestation. 

In theory, all timber cutting in Indonesia is subject to a set of environmental 
regulations. Trees under 50 cm. in diameter cannot be cut, logged areas must 
be replanted, etc. In reality, these rules are rarely followed. Largely to blame 
is Indonesia's system of domestic logging concessions. These concessions 
cover 56 million hectares of Indonesia's forest. Most concession holders are 
former government officials who have little knowledge of forestry practices 
and only want to make money, regardless of the cost to the environment. The 
government spends little on enforcement of the regulations. This lack of 
enforcement extends into Indonesia's national parks and other protected 
areas. According to the government, 20% of the total forest area is protected. 
Bu t up to 1 7% of this ostensibly protected area has already been illegally logged 
or settled. 

Since 1983, the Indonesian government has been encouraging the timber 
industry to shift its emphasis from Kalimantan (Borneo) toward the relatively 
untouched forests of Irian Jaya (western New Guinea). This is in part because 
of the fires of 1982-83 in eastern Kalimantan. But it is also because Indonesia's 
2500 mills (most of which are in Kalimantan) are underutilized. In 1987, the 
mills operated at about 60% of capacity. The wood products industry has 
already faced raw log shortages in the 1980' s, even going so far as to start 
importing logs from Malaysia. Irian Jaya has about 41 million hectares of 
forest, mostly untouched. The push into Irian Jaya is considered a long-term 
answer to the lack of easily accessible timber in Kalimantan and Sumatra. 

The Scott Paper Co. of the US has recently entered a joint venture with a 
Malaysian company to establish a pulp mill in Irian Jaya. This project will 
result in the loss of 800,000-2 milion acres of rainforest and savanna. The forest 
will either be clearcut or defoliated and replaced with eucalyptus plantations. 
It is being undertaken with the full cooperation of the Indonesian government 
(the project has had investment by the family of President Suharto). No 
consideration is being given to the region's 40,000 indigenous inhabitants, 
whose way of life is dependent on the primary forest. This is all being done for 
the sake of toilet paper and facial tissue (and Scott's profits). 


The Logging Ban In 
Thailand 


On January 18 of this year, the gov- 
ernment of Thailand finally bowed to 
public pressure and instituted a total ban 
on logging in Thailand. Public outcry 
culminated after devastating floods in 
November, 1988, which left hundreds 
dead and which were directly linked to 
deforestation. 

In 1961, an estimated 53% of Thai- 
land's land area was forested. By 1988, 
that area was down to 18%. Commercial 
logging was responsible for almost all of 
the forest loss, and timber poaching was 
rampant. Much of the wood cut in Thai- 
land went to a growing furniture indus- 
try, and smaller amounts were processed 
into plywood, veneers, and household 
implements for export. 

By law, logging companies had been 
required to practice selective cutting, not 
to cut on steep slopes and in delicate 
watersheds, and not to destroy surround- 
ing vegetation. In addition, reforestation 
by the timber companies was required. 
But in reality, few of these practices were 
followed. Corruption was (and is) ram- 
pant, and enforcement of regulations was 
lax. 

Rural villagers had become increas- 
ingly vocal in their protests in recent years 
over damage to watersheds and agricul- 
ture as a result of logging. Conservation 
groups made the issue a priority in 1988 
after a Judicial Council ruling reactivated 
logging concessions in previously pro- 
tected wildlife sanctuaries. 

But the public outcry reached a cres- 
cendo after the floods which began on 
November 19, 1988. Heavy rains falling 
on deforested slopes created flash floods 
in the south of Thailand. The floods 
washed thousands of logs down from the 
mountains, logs which had been illegally 
cut and were waiting to be taken to the 
mills. These logs were responsible for the 


destruction of hundreds of villages, and 
the deaths of 700 people. The floods also 
devastated thousands of acres of farm- 
land. 

It is hoped that the logging ban, 
combined with a heightened awareness 
of environmental issues on the part of the 
Thai people, will save Thailand's remain- 
ing forests. These forests hold some of the 
most important wildlife habitat in South- 
east Asia. The adjoining Thung Yai and 
Huay Kha Khareng sanctuaries north- 
west of Bangkok are situated at the junc- 
tion of three main vegetation zones: the 
Sino-Himalayan, the Indo-Chinese, and 
the Sundaic. The resulting diversity of 
plant and animal life is unique in main- 
land Southeast Asia. Within this region 
exists almost every large mammal spe- 
cies still surviving in Thailand. 

Reforestation of degraded areas is 
also a problem. There is disagreement 
among environmentalists, villagers, 
government officials, and the timber 
industry as to what constitutes reforesta- 
tion and who should carry it out. The 
industry wants to plant fast-growing 
species such as eucalyptus in the hopes 
that the government will allow pulp or 
wood chip processing. Environmental- 
ists strongly oppose this because planta- 
tions are poor substitutes for primary 
forest in terms of diversity and stability. 
V illagers also oppose plantations, because 
they provide none of the resources the 
rural people are accustomed to extracting 
from primary forest. 

The Thai furniture and wood prod- 
ucts industries are rushing to find substi- 
tutes for domestic timber, and are look- 
ing to import logs from other tropical 
forest countries, particularly from Burma . 
It is important that Thailand not be al- 
lowed to simply shift its deforestation 
problems to its neighbors. 




Trakindo Utama 

AND CAT POWER: 
UNLOCKING 
THE RICHES OF 

Indonesia. 

r hroughout Indonesia's thirteen 
thousand islands are found some 
of the most impenetrable jungles, the 
highest mountains and the most 
difficult terrain for man and machine 
The machines that are playing a 
vital role in bu ilding this great nat ion 
bear the name Caterpillar and t he all 
important support for CAT owners 
and users is provided by Trakindo 
Utama. 

Talk to anyone whose opinion you 
respect about using CAT machines, 
engines and gen sets in Indoi lesia 
and ask about the support provided 
At Trakindo Utama. we prosperity 
performing beyond "the call of duty", 
and as a consequence throughout 
two decades have established a 
reputation second to none. 

Whenever and whereveryou need 
CAT equipment in Indonesia, call us. 
We ll be there. 


[nf p.T. TR AKINDO UTAMA 

t HI YOUR CATERPILLAR DEALER 




REPORT: MALAYSIA 


The Panel 
Of Experts. 

Hardwood Plywood Paneling 

We produce the industry's best quality hardwood paneling, hardwood 
plywood, printed woodgrain and decorative prints, vinyl and paper 
overlay. 

We also inventory raw lauan (Meranti) plywood in 2.7mm to 18mm 
thicknesses. Other thicknesses and species available on future ship- 
ments from southeast Asia countries. 

For further information, please contact: 

Robert T. Renfro 
John K. Wiersch 
Jerry McCubbins 
Ralph Williams 


Weyerhaeuser Company 

201 Dexter Street West 
P. O. Box 1188 

Chesapeake, VA 23320 U.S.A. 
(804) 543-1601 
TELEX: 710-881-1186 
FAX: 804-543-4335 

A 

Weyerhaeuser 
Paneling Division 

*1986 Weyerhaeuser Paneling Division 
Headquarters: Chesapeake, Virginia, USA 



Some Southeast Asian governments are slowly coming to the realization 
that the tropical forests are more than timber waiting to be milled. It is too late 
for some of these countries; they are largely deforested. But in the last 4 years, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Laos, and the Philippines have all either banned logging 
altogether or banned exports of raw logs. And in those countries where 
deforestation continues, there is at least the growing realization that the forests 
are worth much more, even in monetary terms, if they are still forests and not 
board feet or plywood. 

Malaysia is the glaring exception to this trend toward common sense. 
Malaysia continues to rip down its forest at an incredible rate - by their own 
estimates some 400,000 hectares annually and increasing. Most of the wood is 
exported to Japan in the form of raw logs. In Japan it is processed into various 
"products", one of the most common being plywood to make disposable 
concrete forms. And although timber became Malaysia's number one export 
commodity last year, the economy is in no way based primarily on timber. 

Malaysia is comprised of three states: Peninsular Malaysia, Sarawak, and 
Sabah. In 1985, the state of Peninsular Malaysia banned the export of raw logs 
in order to promote its own wood processing industry. Since this ban, SaraWak 
and Sabah (on the island of Borneo) have supplied all the logs being exported. 
The ever-increasing demand from Japan has caused the rate of deforestation to 
increase alarmingly. During the period from January to April 1989, the volume 
of timber exported from Sabah has decreased by 44% from the same period in 
1988. This is not because of any anti-logging victories. Rather it is because it's 
becoming hard to find any trees to cut. Within the next year the forests of Sabah 
will be completely logged out. In anticipation of the increased demand for 
Sarawak logs this will cause, the Malaysian government is pushing logging 
roads further into the Sarawak forests with increased speed. Roads in Sarawak 
have almost reached the Indonesian border, and logging is proceeding 24 hours 
a day. The volume of logs exported from Sarawak is expected to double in the 
next two years. It is only a matter of time before the forests of Sarawak are 
completely destroyed. The Japanese timber companies themselves are only 
counting on these forests to be productive for another 7 years. 

There is only one year left before the last lands of the nomadic Penan people 
are completely deforested. The Penan have been fighting a battle to save their 
way of life from logging for the last few years. Until now, the struggle has been 
a non-violent one, using blockades for the most part. However, a logging road 
now nearing completion will completely surround their traditional hunting 
areas, and there are already reports of diminishing food supplies. Repression 
of the Penan by police and employees of the logging companies is increasing 
because of their resistance. The Penan fear that they will have to resort to 
violence as they make the last stand in their battle for existence as a people. In 
this they feel that have nothing to lose. 

It is vitally important that the Malaysian government be forced to stop 
pursuing its short-sighted and insane policies. The genetic heritage of millions 
of years, and the people who have coexisted with the forest for thousands are 
both in danger of being wiped out virtually overnight by nothing more than 
greed. 


The Take on Teak 


Teak is a deciduous hardwood tree 
that grows in thirteen tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. Teak is native only to 
India, Burma and Thailand. Elsewhere, 
such as in Indonesia, Trinidad, and Costa 
Rica, it has been introduced and grows in 
plantations. Although teak does not 
naturally occur in the rainforest, it has 
nevertheless become an important com- 
ponent of the tropical forest ecosystem. 

Indonesia is currently the leading 
exporter of teak, but the plantations which 
supply this wood generally consist of 
young trees and are in very bad condition 
due to overcutting. Plantations have also 
been established in Thailand in previ- 
ously deforested areas, but these suffer 
from insect infestations and are heavily 
sprayed with pesticides. Introduction of 
teak in the form of plantations is very bad 
for the local environment. Teak tends to 
deplete the soil of several minerals, and 
because it is not an evergreen (it loses its 
leaves) it makes the soil more susceptible 
to erosion and compaction, and makes 
the forest susceptible to fire. The effects 
can be disastrous for the rainforest and its 
soil. 

Much of the world's teak comes from 
primary forests. Logging for teak is the 
primary cause of deforestation in many 
areas of Burma and Thailand. Burma has 
80% of the world's teak, with supplies 


nearly depleted in Thailand. Teak in the 
forests is being harvested at levels that 
result in almost total deforestation. This 
not only threatens the people who live in 
these forests with poverty and relocation, 
it also threatens the very survival of their 
rivers, forests and customary lands. The 
idea that the teak trade is good for local 
economies is ridiculous. The work in 
teak plantations, mills, and factories is 
dangerous, the pay is notoriously low 
and workers lack even minimal rights. 
And at current cutting rates, the industry 
will collapse in ten to twenty years when 
the last natural teak forest is gone. 

Thailand has recently passed a com- 
prehensive ban on logging in response to 
outrage from the rural population. Mas- 
sive flooding caused by clear-cutting was 
responsible for the deaths of over 700 
people and the destruction of hundreds 
of villages and thousands of acres of farm- 
land in Thailand last year (see Thailand 
article). 

Since the ban, Thailand has turned to 
other countries, especially Burma, for logs 
to keep its massive furniture industry 
alive. The repressive military regime 
which seized power in Burma last year is 
desperate for foreign currency, and is 
allowing Thai logging companies to cut 
teak in Burma and transport it across the 
border into Thailand for processing. 


Burma is currently about40% forested, as 
compared to 57% in 1950. If the Burmese 
government continues to allow its forests 
to be cut, it may face environmental prob- 
lems equal to Thailand's in as little as 10 
years. 

Teak is used mostly for fancy wood 
for construction, parquet floors, expen- 
sive furniture, place settings, and other 
non-essential items. Officials of the Royal 
Forestry Division of the government of 
Thailand favor a total ban on the export of 
teak from Thailand and Burma. One of 


the leading manufacturers of teak goods 
in the US, the Smith and Hawken Com- 
pany, has recently gone on record as being 
in favor of a such a ban. 

But such a ban is only the first step. 
The trade in plantation teak must also be 
stopped. Its introduction has been proven 
to have detrimental effects on the forest 
environment, and replacing natural for- 
est with plantations only encourages the 
view that forests are just timber waiting 
to be "harvested". 
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The US Role in the Internation 


The International Forest Products Trade 

Three of the world's timber produc- 
ing regions are key in the international 
tropical timber trade — Latin America, 
Africa, and Southeast Asia. 

Latin America (South and Central 
America) holds over half of the world's 
tropical forests. Brazil alone has almost 
one-third. Paraguay, Ecuador, Colombia 
and Peru are the other important tropical 
timber producing countries in Latin 
America. (Honduras supplied almost half 
of our hardwood broomand mop handles 
in 1988.) Latin America is not yet a major 
tropical timber exporter. Deforestation 
in this region can be attributed more to 
cattle ranching, settlement, and develop- 
ment plans (such as the Xingu Dam plan 
for the Amazon) than to commercial log- 
ging. However, as other regions around 
the globe destroy their forests, many ex- 
ploiters are looking to the lush, diverse 
forests of Latin America to fill the future 
void. 

Africa once satisfied most of the 
world's tropical timber cravings. Today 
however, not much of its forests are left. 
Africa's important tropical timber export- 
ers have included Nigeria, the Ivory Coast, 
Gabon, Cameroon and Ghana. Of these, 
only the Ivory Coast is a significant sup- 
plier today. Among other tropical hard- 
wood items, the Ivory Coast supplied 
over 40% of the volume and over 64% of 
the dollar value (meaning it received a 
higher price for its products than other 
suppliers) of untreated wood railroad ties 
to the US in 1988. Congo, Zaire, and the 
Central African Republic still have rela- 
tively intact tropical forests that need 
immediate protection. Africa is still an 
important supplier to Europe, where 
many tropical woods are processed and 
sometimes re-exported. Many European 
fine veneers come from tropical African 
timber. 

The forests of Southeast Asia are now 
the most important in supplying the raw 
materials for the tropical timber trade. 
Malaysia and Indonesia are the world's 
leading tropical forest ravagers. As the 
statistics below will show, these two 
countries are the leading world exporters 
for several timber products, all from their 
once lush tropical forests. The majority of 
the des true don is occuring on the island 
of Borneo. Cither Southeast Asian coun- 
tries with significant areas of tropical 
forest include the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Papua New Guinea. As mentioned 
in the Thailand Log Ban article, (See Page 
2), only 18% of Thailand is covered with 
tropical forests today as compared to 53% 
in 1961. 


Primary Exporters of Forest Products, 1986 
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figure 1 

Tropical timber producing countries 
are among the primary exporters of forest 
products in the world. (See Figures 1 and 
2.) Together, Malaysia and Indonesia 
accounted for almost 6% of total world 
forest product exports in 1986. This is 
significant considering that almost one- 
third of the international forest products 
trade is supplied by countries that con- 


Primary Importers of Forest Products, 1986 
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figure 2 

tribute about one percent each. The US is 
also a large producer of forest products. 
In 1986 we exported almost 11% of the 
world's forest products. However, we 
imported over 17%, making the US a net 
importer of forest products. 

The forest products trade consists 
largely of roundwood, fuelwood and 
charcoal, sawlogs and veneer logs, pulp- 
wood, chips and particles, wood resi- 
dues, sawn wood, veneer sheets, plywood, 
particle board, fiberboard and pulp. (See 
Glossary for description of terms.) The 
forest products trade internationally in- 
cludes both softwoods (coniferous spe- 
cies such as pines and firs) and hard- 
woods (deciduous, broadleaf species). 
Tropical timber products are primarily 
hardwoods. Although many tropical 
forests are clearcut, bringing down both 
hardwoods and softwoods, hardwoods 
generally comprise over 90% of the rain- 
forest. Within this 90%, sometimes as 
few as 5% are "desirable" tropical timber 
species, yet an entire forest is ravaged for 
the few "desirables." 


the world to supply our absurd demand. 
Because we also export a lot of timber 
products, we imported over a quarter of 
all the wood products (excluding hard- 
wood) we consumed. This figure trans- 
lates to 82.3 cubic feet of wood consumed 
per person in 1986. (A cubic foot is about 
the size of a milk crate, you figure out 
how many of your favorite trees translate 
into 82.3 milk crates.) Over two-thirds of 
our consumption is softwoods, leaving 
just one-third as hardwoods. 

Suppliers of US Hardwood Imports 

More than 12% of the hardwoods 
consumed in the US in 1986 were im- 
ported. Three-quarters of US hardwood 
imports are tropical hardwoods. Al- 
though all of this imported tropical hard- 
wood combined accounted for only 1.5% 
of our total timber consumption in 1986 
(SeeFigure4), that still translates to almost 
one and a quarter milk crates full of tropi- 
cal timber that we each "consumed" in 
1986. What did you do with yours? Did 
you even notice it? More importantly, 
can you do without it? 

US Tropical Hardwood Imports, 1986 

Only 1.5% of total 
US timber consumption 
is supplied by tropical 
hardwoods 


have yet to fully exploit their potential 
tropical hardwood export capacities. 

Suppliers of tropical hardwood prod- 
ucts to the US vary depending on the 
product. Below we give the breakdowns 
for hardwood lumber, plywood and 
veneers. These products, along with 
furniture products make up most of the 
tropical hardwood products entering the 
US. 

Hardwood Lumber 

Hardwood lumber (sawnwood) 
imports comprise less than 5% of US 
hardwood lumber consumption. These 
imports are generally not even 1 % of total 
lumber consumption in the US, i.e. we're 
not even talking major lifestyle changes 
here kids. Of this,about two-thirds come 
from tropical forests, provided primarily 
by Malaysia, Indonesia, Brazil, the Phil- 
ippines, Singapore, Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan, the last three countries primarily 
acting as processing countries. (Together 
SE Asian tropical hardwood supplies 
approximately one-half of our total hard- 
wood lumber imports.) In 1987, Brazil 
alone supplied 36% of our imported hard- 
wood lumber, twice as much as they 
exported to us in 1986. The largest chunk 
of hardwood lumber entering the US is 
mahogany, and in 1987 Brazil supplied 
86% of our mahogany lumber. Colombia 
and Peru also provide some of our hard- 
wood plywood. Malaysia and Indonesia 
are the biggest exporters of hardwood 
sawnwood in the world (See Figure 5). 
Sawnwood made up over one quarter of 
Malaysia' s timber export earnings in 1 988 . 




Primary Exporters of Hardwood Sawlogs and 
Veneer Logs, 1986 
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figure 3 

Much of the world's tropical timber 
trade is in the form of raw logs. Malaysia 
is the largest exporter of sawlogs and 
veneer logs in the world (See Figure 3). In 
1985, the state of Peninsular Malaysia 
instituted a raw log export ban because it 
had already destroyed its own forests. 
However, the ban does not include Sara- 
wak and Sabah (See Malaysia article, p.2) 
and consequently, these states are sup- 
plying much of the world's tropical hard- 
wood logs. Sawlog exports earned 55% 
of Malaysia's timber export earnings in 
1988. 


US Timber Consumption 

We (the US) have a big wood appe- 
tite. Despite the uncontrollable timber 
industry here at home desperately cut- 
ting at the last of our old growth forests 
around the country, we are still import- 
ing lots of dead trees. In fact, except for a 
few years here and there, the US has been 
a net importer of forest products since 1910. 

In 1 986, we consumed 1 1 % more than 
our enourmous production of timber 
products (232.7 million tons of wood con- 
sumed in iust one vear!). That means we 
had to import wood from forests around 


figure 4 

It is no surprise that the countries of 
Southeast Asia are the US' largest suppli- 
ers of tropical hardwoods. The most 
important suppliers from SE Asia include 
Indonesia, Malaysia and the Philippines 
(declining in importance now because 
most of its forests have already been cut). 
Taiwan and South Korea are important 
processing countries, importing from 
these and other SE Asian countries, then 
processing and re-exporting the materi- 
als. Other processing/re-export coun- 
tries include Singapore, Thailand and 
Hong Kong, which each contribute small 
amounts to the US. In Latin America, 
Brazil is the most important supplier to 
the US, followed by Colombia, Peru and 
Ecuador. Canada and Europe are the 
most important temperate sources of 
hardwoods and supply the remaining 
one-quarter of our imports. Latin Ameri- 
can countries have the potential to in- 
crease their share of the US hardwood 
market far more than the SE Asian coun- 
tries for two reasons. First, because of the 
current rates of deforestation in the SE 
Asian countries, their forests will soon be 
gone. Second, Latin American countries 


Hardwood Plywood 

According to Bill Groah of the Hard- 
wood Plywood Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, interior wall panelling, "doorskins", 
and cabinet-furniture parts comprise the 
bulk of tropical plywood uses. Groah 
estimates 60% of usage is for wall pan- 
elling and doorskins. However, Lou 
Varga of Weyerhaeuser says that the 
biggest area of consumption is for mobile 
home construction. Twenty-five percent 
of new housing in 1986 in the US was 
mobile homes. 


Primary Exporters of Plywood, 1986 
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Primary Exporters of Hardwood 
Sawnwood, 1986 
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figure 5 


Groah indicates the reason tropical 
hardwood is used in plywood panelling 
and veneer is that lauan (commonly re- 
ferred to as Philippine mahogany) pro- 
vides necessary volume with the required 
surface quality at a lower cost than do- 
mestic woods. Lauan stands grow in 
relatively consistent amounts and qual- 
ity, as opposed to other tropical forests. 
Lauan's smooth, defect-free surface al- 
lows sheets to be "printed," a process 
where a grain-looking surface is either 
pressed or inked on. According to Groah, 
alternative woods include U.S. clear- 
grained old growth Douglas-Fir, but 
supplies are depleted (no shit!). 


il Tropical Timber Trade 


Indonesia is unquestionably the larg- 
est volume exporter of plywood on the 
globeCSee Figure 6). South Korea, Tai- 
wan, and the Philippines were important 
suppliers of plywood in the 70's. How- 
ever, high rates of deforestation, espe- 
cially in the Philippines, made Indone- 
sia's forests the new resource base for 
plywood in SE Asia. In recent years, 
Indonesia has been establishing process- 
ing facilities within its borders to increase 
its share of the international plywood 
market. Prior to the Indonesian ban on 
raw log exports in 1985, it was exporting 
raw logs to be processed into plywood in 
other countries such as Taiwan and South 
Korea. Before 1980, Indonesia was hardly 
noticed in the world plywood market, 
no t even a decade later they are the leader. 

Primary Importers of Plywood, 1986 



, figure 7 

The US is the leading importer of ply- 
wood in the world, followed by the UK 
and Japan (See Figure 7). Most of the US 
hardwood plywood industry is in finish- 
ing (sanding, varnishing and embossing) 
unfinished imported plywoods. More 
than 90% of our plywood imports are 
hardwoods. Indonesia is by far the larg- 
est supplier of plywood to the US, ac- 
counting for over two- thirds of US im- 
port volume in 1986 (See Figure 8). This 


Primary Suppliers of US Plywood, 1986 
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figure 8 

number has increased dramatically within 
the last decade. In 1986, Indonesia ex- 


ported 1 .5 times the volume of hardwood 
plywood to the US that it did in 1984, and 
20 times the volume exported in 1980. 

Hardwood Veneers 

The US is the leading importer of ve- 
neer sheets in the world (See Figure 9). We 
import both hardwood and softwood ve- 
neers, but hardwoods make up over 80% 
of our veneer imports. 

Major Importers of Veneer Sheets, 1986 
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figure 9 

Veneers are an important component 
in the manufacture of plywood. These 
thin sheets of wood are glued together to 
create plywood. Veneers are also com- 
monly used as panelling (especially in 
RV's!), in furniture and in hollow doors 
("doorskins"). Malaysia was the largest 
exporter of veneers in the world in 1986 
(See Figure 10). It was also the largest 

Primary Exporters of Veneer Sheets, 1986 
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tropical producer that year. The differ- 
ence between veneer production and 
export in Malaysia, roughly 40%, can be 
accounted for by further processing 
within the country, most notably in the 
furniture trade and some domestic 
consumptionfSee Figure 11). Indonesia 
also exports veneer, although FAO does 
not list them as a veneer sheet producer. 
Canada supplies the majority of hard- 
wood veneers to the US . Brazil, the 
Phillipines, Malaysia and Indonesia are 
also important suppliers. 



A company land eraser is stopped at a blockade site. 
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GLOSSARY 


Boardfoot: A unit of quantity for lum- 
ber equal to the volume of a board 12 x 
12x1 inches. 1000 board feet is equiva- 
lent to 3.96 cubic meters. 

Chips and Particles: Wood that hasbeen 
deliberately reduced to small pieces 
from logs, trees or from industrial resi- 
dues, suitable for pulp, for particleboard 
and fibreboard production, for fuel wood 
or for other purposes. 

Fiberboard: A panel manufactured from 
fibres of wood or other materials with 
the primary bond deriving from the 
felting of the fibres and their inherent 
adhesive properties. Bonding materials 
may be added. Fibreboard is usually 
flat-pressed but may be moulded. 
Hardwood: The wood of an angiosper- 
mous tree as distinguished from that of 
a coniferous tree; non-coniferous wood. 
Lumber: See s awnwood. 

Parquet Floors: Floors made from high- 
quality wood and formed by arranging 
regularly-shaped pieces of wood in a set 
pattern. 

Particle Board: A sheet material manu- 
factured from small pieces of wood or 
other plant materials (e.g. chips, flakes, 
splinters, strands, shreds, etc.) held 
together with an organic binder together 
with one or more of the following agents: 
heat, pressure, humidity, a catalyst, etc. 
Plywood: Flat sheets of wood formed 
by sandwiching together more than two 
layers of various types of wood. Veneer 
plywood is plywood manufactured by 
bonding together more than two veneer 
sheets. The grain of alternate veneer 
sheets is crossed generally at right 
angles. Core plywood is plywood whose 
core (i.e. central layer, generally thicker 
than the other layers) is solid and con- 
sists of narrow boards, blocks or strips 
of wood placed side by side, which may 
or may not be glued together. (This 
includes veneered wood in sheets or 
panels in which a thin veneer of wood is 
affixed to a base, usually of inferior 
wood, by glueing under pressure.) 
Many plywoods contain a core of tropi- 
cal hardwood inside domestic soft- 
woods. This is something to watch for 
when purchasing plywood. 


Pulp: Wood which hasbeen chemically 
or mechanically broken down from its 
original mass into its individual fibres, 
generally for the manufacture of paper. 
Pulpwood: Wood in the rough other 
than logs — for pulp, particle board or 
fibreboard. Pulpwood may or may not 
have bark and may be in the form of 
roundwood or splitwood. In produc- 
tion, it may include the equivalent of 
wood chips made directly from round- 
wood. 

Roundwood: Wood in the rough. Wood 
in its natural state as felled, with or 
without bark, round, split, roughly 
squared or other forms (e.g. roots, 
stumps, burls, etc.) 

Sawlogs: Logs to be sawn (or chipped) 
lengthwise for the manufacture of 
sawn wood. 

Sawnwood: Sawnwood is basically 
lumber, produced by sawing logs 
lengthwise in either a rough or smooth 
cut. One-by-twos, two-by-fours, etc. are 
examples of sawnwood. Wood flooring 
is excluded. With few exceptions, 
sawnwood exceeds 5 mm in thickness. 
Softwood: The wood of a coniferous 
tree (as a fir or pine, trees often with 
cones) whether hard or soft as distin- 
guished from that of an angiospermous 
tree. 

Veneer Logs: Logs for production of 
veneer, mainly by peeling or slicing. 
Special growths (burls, roots, etc.) used 
for veneers are included. 

Veneer Sheets: Thin sheets of wood of 
uniform thickness, peeled, sliced or 
sawn, for use in plywood, laminated 
construction, furniture, veneer contain- 
ers, etc. These form the surface layers 
on many furniture items which require 
a fine finish. On the graphs, the quan- 
tity given excludes veneer sheets used 
for plywood production within the 
country. 

Wood Residues: Sawmill rejects, slabs, 
edgings and trimmings, veneer log 
cores, veneer rejects, sawdust, bark 
(excluding briquettes) residues from 
carpentry and joinery production, etc. 
that have not been reduced to small 
pieces. 


Producers and Exporters of Tropical 
Hardwood Veneer Sheets, 1986 





figure 11 


So, what does it all mean? 


Much of the above information is 
very confusing and may or may not be 
truly accurate. Information coming from 
many nations often masks what's really 
going on. The international tropical tim- 
ber trade is a nasty business, the players 
are dishonest scumbags who should not 
be trusted, and our good ol' Uncle Sam is 
right in there with the worst of them! 

. So, it seems our glorious US corpora- 
tions are sliming over the peoples of the 
rainforest and trashing everything that 
comes their way. Are you helping them? 
Is it necessary to have a smooth, exotic 
hardwood desk? NO! If you're in the 
market for lumber, plywood, veneers, 
etc. make sure you're not buying tropical 
hardwoods. When in doubt, ask. 
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Beyond Board Feet: 

A critique of Western NGO Campaigns to Save the Rainforests 
by Reforming the Tropical Timber Industry. 


by 

Patrick Anderson 
P.O. Box 368 Lismore 
NSW 2480 Australia 

Over the past five years, awareness 
in the west about the ongoing destruction 
of tropical rainforests and rainforest cul- 
tures has grown rapidly. Discussion now 
includes the role of developed economies 
in promoting rainforest destruction 
through development aid, business ac- 
tivities and consumer choices. The prob- 
lem has moved from "out there," to, in 
the case of tropical timber, literally our 
own doorstep. 

The tropical timber industry is esti- 
mated to be responsible for the destruc- 
tion of some five million hectares of rain- 
forest annually (Myers). In Southeast 
Asia, over half the rainforest timber cut is 
exported to developed countries (Nec- 
touxand Dudley). The tropical timber in- 
dustry is the leading cause of primary 
rainforest destruction in Southeast Asia 
and Africa (Secrett). 

Friends of the Earth in the U.K. (FOE 
UK) and Malaysia (SAM) have been in 
the vanguard of groups working to under- 
stand the dimensions of this problem, 
disseminating information and initiating 
campaigns to stop rainforest destruction 
caused by the tropical timber industry. 
One aspect of FOE UK's work has been to 
generate a consumer ban on tropical 
timber coming from poorly managed 
tropical forests; in effect a consumer ban 
on all rainforest timber. Similar cam- 
paigns are now underway in most devel- 
oped countries. The campaign has now 
broadened to encourage local govern- 
ment authorities to stop using rainforest 
timber. In West Germany, some two- 
hundred other councils will vote on the 
issue in the coming year. The West Ger- 
man Minister for Building announced in 
January 1989 that no tropical timber will 
be used for government buildings in the 
future. 

In the U.K. several major companies 
have agreed to stop selling goods con- 
taining rainforest timber. This ethical 
practice is spreading among small busi- 
nesses dealing in timber products. The 
timber trades in the Netherlands and the 
U.K. have recently agreed to put a special 
tax on tropical timbers with the revenue 
to be spent on research and conservation 
products by the International Tropical 
Timber Organization (ITTO). 

A central aspect of the FOE UK cam- 
paign has been lobbying the tropical 
timber industry to become more efficient, 
less destructive and more profitable for 
producer countries. FOE UK has devised 
a "Code of Conduct" for timber produc- 
ers and importers, which seeks to limit 
tropical timber imports to sustainably 
managed concessions (FOE). The cam- 
paign is based on the assumption that 
with better management, tropical rain- 
forests could supply a sustainable timber 
yield as well as maintaining biological 
diversity and providing for local peoples' 
needs. Rainforest areas could produce 
foreign exchange and be protected from 
conversion to other uses. 

Unquestionably, the tropical timber 
industry could be made more efficient 
and less destructive. However, there is 
not a single example of sustained industrial 
timber extraction from tropical rainforests. 
Wherever the industry operates, it de- 
grades biological and cultural values. A 
study for the ITTO on Natural Forest 
Management for Sustained Timber Produc- 
tion, concludes that successful sustain- 


able tropical timber operations cover less 
than one million hectares and are, "on a 
world scale, negligible" (Poore). 

Poore cites the tropical rainforests in 
Australia as a shining light in the dim 
world of short term timber exploitation. 
Bu t even in Australia, with a longstanding 
and relatively well funded forestry serv- 
ice, sustained timber yield from tropical 
rainforests has not been shown. Critiqu- 
ing Professor Poore's work, Len Webb, 
Australia's leading rainforest ecologist 
writes, "The fact remains; nowhere in the 
moist tropics have polycyclic logging 
systems functioned successfully over a 
wide area of forest types and over several 
cutting cycles, i.e. over at least a hundred 
years" (Webb). 

Yet sustainable rainforest logging has 
become a catch phrase of development 
agencies and forestry services around the 
world. Critics, including leading forest- 
ers, are adamant about the destructive 
effect of the indus- 
try. 

"The tropical forester 
hears and reads about 
'selection' or 'shelter- 
wood' systems, yet 
does not know of any 
single good practical 
case where such log- 
ging has not resulted 
in degradation. It may 
well be worthwhile to 
destroy the myth that 
claims that these for- 
ests [primary tropical 
rainforests] can besuc- 
cessfully managed on 
a sustainable yield 
basis, because there is 
a lack of evidence or 
good case studies," ac- 
cording to G. Budow- 
ski of the Forestry In- 
stitute in Costa Rica 
(IUCN) 

None of the proposed reforms of the 
tropical timber trade include adequate 
measures for the protection of primary 
rainforests. Industrial logging, severely 
degrading in itself, is the main way that 
primary rainforests are opened up to 
other destructive influences. Any plan 
that seriously seeks to conserve biologi- 
cal diversity must exclude industrial 
logging from the primary rainforests. 

The tropical timber trade cannot be di- 
vorced from the issue of indigenous land rights . 
Many cultures that live in or rely directly 
upon rainforests are not recognized as 
the owners of their traditional lands by 
the Governments that over-rule their 
territory. How we stand on rainforest 
logging is also how we s tand on the human 
rights violations occurring throughout 
the tropics, divesting tribal cultures of 
their forests to provide industrial com- 
modities for the international market. 

FOE UK has been active on this issue 
and in October 1987 organized a confer- 
ence in Brussels on The Tropical Timber 
Trade and Indigenous Peoples. Representa- 
tives of indigenous peoples from through- 
out the tropics spoke at the meeting about 
the effect the tropical timber industry is 
having on their forests and cultures. 
Except for the names and details, the 
situation described in each case was the 
same. The logging of rainforests is caus- 
ing severe hardship for many indigenous 
groups. Some rainforest cultures face 
virtual extinction in the coming decade 
due to the pressure of industrialized ac- 
tivities taking over their traditional lands. 


The tropical timber industry was a major 
factor in all the cases presented. 

Following these reports, northern 
NGO's (non-governmental organiza- 
tions), including FOE UK and World 
Wildlife Fund (WWF), presented their 
plan for the reform of the tropical timber 
industry. They spoke of the careful ap- 
proach needed to influence the industry 
so that it could become sustainable. Their 
plans made little mention of the effect of 
tropical logging on indigenous cultures 
and glossed over the fact that there is no 
example in the world of sustainable tim- 
ber production from tropical rainforests. 

At this point the plan was denounced 
from the floor as the sort of project that 
the timber industry itself would be ex- 
pected to produce, and that the assembled 
representatives of environmental and 
indigenous peoples groups should call 
for an immediate ban on the import of 
rainforest timbers into Europe and devel- 
oped nations. This 
statement was met 
with spontaneous 
applause from most 
of the audience, no- 
tably the indige- 
nous peoples repre- 
sentatives; the 
people who know 
what is happening 
to their rainforests 
and cultufes. A 
resolution calling 
for an immediate 
moratorium on 
tropical timber im- 
ports into Europe 
was passed by the 
meeting but hasjiof 
beenfolloived up by 
FOE UK or WWF. 

The campaign by 
northern environ- 
mental groups to re- 
form the tropical tim- 
ber industry ends up 
legitimating an industry, which, even if it 
could produce sustainable timber yields, op- 
erates at the expense of local cultures and 
biological diversity. 

Throughout the tropics, rainforests 
provide for the subsistence needs of 
hundreds of millions of forest dwellers 
(Repetto). Almost inevitably, where rain- 
forests are exploited for timber, local 
communities suffer (Chin et al). The 
concept of "undeveloped rainforest" is 
part of the industrial paradigm that re- 
fuses to recognize that virtually all rain- 
forest lands are managed by and provide 
for local cultures. The fact that many 
rainforest areas still carry a level of spe- 
cies diversity undiminished by human 
activity is a measure of the sophistication 
and sensitivity of relationship traditional 
cultures have to their forests. 

The tropical timber industry also 
destroys the resource base for minor or 
secondary forest products such as fruits, 
nuts, medicines and gums which are a 
major part of local economies in rain- 
forest regions. In the early 1980' s, exports 
of minor forest products from Indonesia 
alone reached US$ 125 million (Repetto). 

The economic value of minor or sec- 
ondary forest products has rarely been 
calculated. A United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme 1 988 review of the early 
implementation of the FAO/World Bank 
Tropical Forestry Action Plan found that, 
despite the intention of the Plan to pro- 
mote diverse economic activities in tropi- 
cal forests, none of the countries reviewed 
had carried out an assessment of the 


present economic uses made of rainforest 
areas, yet all were preparing inventories 
of remaining rainforests in preparation 
for industrial exploitation. 

Basic research in this area will show 
what the tropical timber industry really 
is: one that sacrifices sustainable local 
economies and cultures and the biologi- 
cal diversity that they protect and rely on 
to providecheap timber and quick profits 
for industrial societies. 

Today even standard economists are 
seeing that the rainforests are worth more 
standing than converted into timber or 
hamburgers. In a study for the West 
German Chancellor, Professor Dieter 
Oberndorfer noted: 

"Ecological investments to protect still re- 
maining rainforests from further destruction 
are imperative even just for economic reasons. 
Even in the short term and medium time 
range analysis there is no conflict between 
economy and ecology ... A worldwide and 
controlled agreement that puts a ban on tropi- 
cal timber imports would in any case bean im- 
portant contribution for the protection of the 
rainforests of many regions." 

No doubt more and more northern 
NGO's and governments will seek to 
address the issue of the destruction of 
tropical rainforests by the timber indus- 
try, but to be effective they must make 
no compromises, either with the rights 
of rainforest peoples or with the plants 
and animals of the rainforests them- 
selves. 
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TROPICAL RAINFOREST 
INDUSTRY DIRECTORY 
AVAILABLE 

This directory has some of the latest 
info (June 1989 editition) on who's 
who in the tropical timber trade. It 
contains names and addresses for 
corporations and companies, lobby- 
ing and trade organizations, banks 
and financial institutions, consulates 
of rainforests countries (Pacific North- 
west offices only), environmental and 
human rights groups, sources, and a 
rainforest country index. For your 
very own copy to do with whatever 
your heart desires, please send $4 to: 
George Draffan 
P.O. Box 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

For more info, or additions you may 
have for the directory, please call 
George at (206) 527-2373. 





Who's Doing What 


The following is a list of some of the many US-based wood products companies 
and their foreign holdings (subsidiaries) in tropical countries as o H984._ A subsidiary 
is a company that is either wholly or partially owned by another company. Joint 
ventures (as are required in some foreign nations) are "equally owned subsidiaries". 
Some of these companies may have changed hands or just the proportions of 
ownership since 1984. For instance, Weyerhaeuser claims to have "transferred" their 
holdings in the Kennedy Bay Timber company. Whether or not this is true, and what/ 
motivated the transfer remain to be seen. Kennedy Bay controlled over a million acres! 
of forest in Sabah, Malaysia so it's not surprising to find out the Weyerhaeuser wants ' 
out now that Sabah's forests are almost completely ravaged. If you know of any other 
juicy tidbits about any of these or other US-based tropical timber companies or their 
subsidiaries, please let us know ASAP! 


Southeast Asia: 

Boise Cascade 

.Boise Cascade Philip pines, Inc. 
Georgia Pacific 

Georgia Pacific Indonesia 


ffimherly -YTark 

Kimberly-Clark Malaysia Sendirian Berhad 
Kimberly-Clark Philippines Inc. 

Kimberly-Clark Thailand Ltd. 

(also in Singapore and South Korea, processing only) 

Scott Paper 

Scott Paper Philippines, Inc. 

Thai-Scott Paper Co. Ltd. 

Scott Trading Ltd. 

Scott Paper (Malaysia) Sdn. Bhd. 

^ Weyerhaeuser 
~ 1 he Ca’prieofifCorporation 

Kennedy Bay Timber 
Silam Forest Products, Sdn. Bhd. 

(through Kennedy Bay) 

Africa: 

Champion International 

Monterey Printing & Packaging Ltd. 

Brazil: 

Champion International 

Bates do Brasil-Papel e Celulose, S. A. * 
Champion Papel e Celulose, S.A. * 

^^Ceor^ia-Facific 

Amazonias Compensados E. Laminados H/ 

tn-wnper plnrtt) ' 

International Paper 

International Paper S/ C Ltda. ft 


Philippines ft 
Indonesia 

Malaysia ** 
Philippines * 
Thailand * 


Philippines ft 
Thailand * 
Thailand + 
Malaysia + 

Philippines ft 
Malaysia ** 
Malaysia ** 


Zambia ** 


(7 Kimberly-Clark^^ 

SuzanoTCmberly Indus tria e Comercio Limitada ** 
K-C do Brazil (unknown percentage of ownership) 

Scott Paper 

Amapa Florestale Cellulose S.A. - AMCEL ** 
COPA-Companhia de Papeis ** 

Westvaco 

Regesa, Ltda. t+ 


Other Latin American Countries: 

Champion International 

Manufacturas de Carton, S. A. 

Empaques Multiwall Ultrafort, S.A. 
Envases Industriales Nicaraguenses, S. A. 
Cia Colombiana de Empatques Bates, S.A. 

Great Northern Nekoosa 

Industria Panamena de Papel, S.A. 
Envases Industriales de Costa Rica, S.A. 

International Paper 

Envases International S. A. 

Productora de Papeles S. A. 

Kimberly-Clark 

Kimberly-Clark International, S.A. 
Kimberly-Clark de Centro America S.A. 
Kimberly-Clark International, S.A. 
Colombiana Kimberly S.A. 

Colombiana Universal de Papeles S.A. 

Scott Paper 

Celutosa Jujuy, S.A. 

Papeles Scott de Colombia S.A. 

Scott Paper Co. de Costa Rica 


Ecuador * 
Nicaragua * 
Nicaragua * 
Colombia ** 


Panama ft 
Costa Rica ** 

Venezuela * 
Colombia t 

Panama ft 
El Salvador * 
Venezuela * 
Colombia t 
Colombia t 

Argentina ** 
Colombia ** 
Costa Rica t 


* majority-owned subsidiary 
** minority-owned subsidiary 
t equally owned subsidiary 
tt wholly owned subsidiary 


Here are the addresses and Chief Executive Officers (CEO's) of the parent 
companies in the US. We encourage you to write, call, or do whatever you 
think is appropriate to express your displeasure with these tropical forest 
manglers. 


Source: Bilek, Edward M. and Paul V. Ellefson. 1987. Organizational Arrangements Used by U.S. 
Wood-Based Companies Involved in Direct Foreign Investment: An Evaluation. Station Bulletin 576 — 
1987 (Item No. AD-SB-3207). Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Minnesota. 


Boise-Cascade Corp. 

One Jefferson Square 
P.O. Box 50 
Boise, ID 83728 
208-384-6161 
John H. Miller, CEO 

Champion International 
One Champion Plaza 
Stamford, CT 06921 
203-358-7000 
Andrew^CLSigler^CEO 

/Georgia-Pacific Corp. 

133 Peachtree St. N.E. 

P.O. Box 105605 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-521-4000 

T. Marshall Hahn, Jr., CEO 

“'forthe 

401 Merritt 7 
P.O.Box 5120 
Norwalk, CT 06856 
203-845-9000 
William R. Ladig, CEO^ 

International Paper 
Two Mahattanville Rd. 
Purchase, NY 10577 
914-397-1500 
John A. Georges, CEO 


Kimberly-Clark 
Texas Commerce Tower 
545 E. John Carpenter Fwy 
Irving, TX 75062 
mailing address: 

P.O. Box 619100 
DFW Airport Sta. 

Dallas, TX 75261 
Darwin E. Smith, CEO 

Scott Paper 
Scott Plaza 

Philadelphia, PA 19113 

800-835-7268 

Philip E. Lippincott, CEO 

J. Richard Leaman, Jr., Pres. 

Scott Worldwide 

Westvaco 
299 Park Ave. 

NY, NY 10171 
212-688-5000 
John A. Luke, CEO 

Weyerhaeuser Company 
Tacoma, WA 98477 
206-924-2345 

George H. Weyerhaeuser, CEO 


A Call To Action! 


Earth First! Calls For A Consumer Boycott of All Tropical Timber Products 


Why a boycott? 

Consumers all over the US have 
decided to avoid tropical timber prod- 
ucts on the assumption that their pur- 
chase would contribute to further defor- 
estation. Yet conservation groups in the 
US have been reluctant to support such a 
boycott, citing the need to reform the 
timber industry through "constructive 
engagement". Those of us who have 
worked for years to reform the US timber 
industry with little success see this ap- 
proach as unlikely to stem the tide of 
global deforestation. Primary forests must 


be made off limits to timber extraction, 
without compromise or exception. 

We must send a strong message that 
it is unethical to trade with any nation 
that engages in practices threatening to 
biological diversity, ignores customary 
land rights and endangers the survival of 
the entire planet. The United States is not 
exempt. We engage in these same prac- 
tices, and we must clean up our own act if 
we are to expect other countries, such as 
Japan and Brazil, to take us seriously. 
Just as it was essential for the US to stop 
whaling in order to pressure Japan to do 
so, ending our involvement is a critical 


step for us to take in order to take the 
moral high ground as we try to stop the 
rapid destruction of the Earth's forests. 

A ban on tropical timber is not an 
excuse for us to consume more timber 
from temperate forests. Wood conserva- 
tion and recycling must not only make up 
for any decrease in the supply from tropi- 
cal countries, it should go further and 
reduce the growing pressure on our own 
forests. This is a global issue, and it will 
take global action. Refusing to buy tropi- 
cal timber will not be enough. We will 
have to build grassroots support for the 
ban through action. Earth First! and The 


Rainforest Action Network will be or- 
ganizing communities across the country 
to plan pickets, demonstrations, and di- 
rect actions against the corporations which 
are engaged in the tropical timber trade. 
We need your help. Please contact us at 
the address below if you wish to receive 
action alerts, organizing packets, or the 
names and addresses of people or organi- 
zations in your area that are supporting 
the ban. 

Earth First! Tropical Timber Campaign 
P.O. Box 83 
Canyon, CA 94716 




Sustainable Development? 


Toward an Understanding or 
Definition: 

There is much talk about "sustain- 
able development" as an objective in tropi- 
cal forest conservation. Most proponents 
of this approach are vague about what 
type of developments they think are sus- 
tainable, or what models might exist. As 
the term is used in the timber industry 
today, it means viewing the forest as a 
resource to be exploited, then replaced 
with something easier to exploit in the 
future. Paying little heed to ecological 
di versi ty or ecology at all, the forest rapers 
merrily cut everything in sight. 

When we use the term "sustainable 
development" we really mean "ecologi- 
cally sustainable development". In this 
way we stress our priority of sustaining 
and restoring the ecological balance of 
natural ecosystems as a means to achieve 
an economically sustainable society. In a 
sense, we are talking, about "developing 
sustainability", not just sustaining eco- 
nomic growth as an end in itself. Econo- 
mies have to be created that can function 
and flourish on the "interest" generated 
by the Earth's natural ecosystems, not by 
liquidating the Earth's "assets". 

Ecologically sustainable develop- 
ment can only be realized through an 
understanding of how the natural world 
works, and a recognition that natural 
resources can be obtained on an ongoing 
basis only from a naturally functioning 
ecosystem. Simply pu t, understanding how 
ecosystems function is the 'ey to ecologically 
sustainable development. 

, Therefore ecologically sustainable 
development allows the natural system 
to keep functioning, to continue to evolve, 
while at the same time continuing to 
supply the vital needs of society. While 
this may seem romantic and impractical, 
most intact primary forests are bei ng used 
in this manner today. 

Intensive timber harvesting repre- 
sents a radical shift in land use from 
traditional agricultural practices which 
have been adapted over gene 'ations for 
use on very specific sites by the local 
inhabitants. 

The Real Worth Of The Forests: 

Are they priceless biological treasures 
or crucial sources of hard cash? 

Developing a timber industry for the 
purpose of supplying foreign capital to 
the state treasury is a radical shift away 
from traditional use, or the status quo. 


We must cease to view the preservation 
of large tracts of rainforest as impractical 
because it severely restricts land use by 
outside or foreign speculators. Recogniz- 
ing the civil rights as well as the custom- 
ary land rights of indigenous landowners 
is essential to any program that has the 
goal of ecologically sustainable develop- 
ment. National Parks that promote tour- 
ism while ignoring traditional land uses 
rarely solve the problems they were cre- 
ated to address, and poaching and other 
encroachments by disaffected locals and 
colonists usually continues unabated. 

The forests of the Earth are sources of 
many important foods and materials, 
wood fiber being but one of them. No 
forest can indefinitely survive the de- 
mands of management practices that put 
the production of wood products before 
the viability of the natural forest ecosys- 
tem. The entire forest biome is currently 
on the brink of a biological meltdown, 
and unless we begin to recognize its inal- 
ienable right to exist for its own sake, we 
may very well perish with it. 

Forests play key roles in stabilizing 
the Earth's climate and hydrological 
cycles, and providing habitat for innu- 
merable wildlife species. They also have 
economic values far beyond the value of 
the felled timber, which are sacrificed for 
the purpose of short term profits reaped 
by a privileged few. In this manner fish- 
eries, fuelwood cutting, subsistence hunt- 
ing, and the gathering of wild plants and 
fruits - all industries that require little or 
no capital investment yet yield valuable 
commodities year after year - are sacri- 
ficed. These existing uses, when added 
up over the long term, are actually worth 
more in terms of real earnings than the 
proceeds from the sale of the forest itself, 
which is in no way a renewable resource. 

The Earth First! Tropical Timber 
Campaign Forest Plan 

The most important realization to be 
made when confronting the problem of 
global deforestation is that too much of 
the forest has already been cut. For in- 
stance: 

• About one half of all tropical rainforests 
have been destroyed or severely de- 
graded, most since the 1960's. 

• 95% of the forests of the Pacific North- 
west have been logged, most since WWII. 

• Only tiny fragments of the Eastern 
Deciduous Hardwoods remain in the US 
after over two centuries of indiscriminate 
cuttine. 



• Many Centr al Ameri can and Caribbean 
countries like El Salvador and Hait i are 
a lmost completely defores ted. 

• The forests of Western Europe are gone, 
with only small tracts still remaining in 
the eastern part of the Continent. 

• Southeast Asia is rapidly on its way to 
being completely deforested. 

• Th e Philippines has lost 80% of its forest 
cover in the last 50 years, a rate of 2.4 acres 
per minute. I n March , t he Philippines 
finally banned all timber exports. 

• South Asian forests (in India and Nepal 
in particular) are being cut for fuelwood, 
resulting in massive erosion and threat- 
ening ancient agricultural systems. 

• The African rainforests have been de- 
pleted by 25% since 1950, mostly because 
of subsistence agriculture and fuelwood 
cutting. Logging is responsible for some 
30% of the forest loss. 

• Deforestation is occurring rapidl y in 
so me areas of thp Amazon , primarily as a 
result of settlement. The timber industry 
is starting to take hold in Brazil, however, 
and it may not be long before commercial 
logging becomes the number one threat. 
T he laoanese in particular are lo oking a t. 
t he Amazon as their source o f timber 
o nce Southeast Asia is deforested . 

Our forest plan would halt all cutting 
of primary forests as rapidly as possible 
and foster buffer zones to rebuild native 
forests. Various other zones would ad- 
dress the needs of humans who live out- 
side of the forest. 

THE PLAN 

The goals of this plan are to: 

A) protect tropical rainforests from 
destructive logging practices, and 

B) develop sustainable forest pre- 
serves with the following goals in mind: 
One: Reduce worldwide wood consumption, 
particularly in the US and Japan. This is 
the most important goal for the preserva- 
tion of forests worldwide. 

Two: Stop the international trade in tropi- 
cal timber because it is extremely destruc- 
tive. 

Three: Provide economic relief for tropi- 
cal timber exporting countries for the 
income represented by the lost timber 
trade. Direct thisrelief to the local peoples. 


not to those who normally profit from 
timber exports. 

Four : Force Japan, the United States, and 
Europe to legislate policies to foster sus- 
tainable forestry not necessarily empha- 
sizing wood fiber products. 

The following set of zones indicates a 
realistic way to monitor and facilitate 
tropical rainforest protection. 

Zone One: Protect all remaining intact 
primary forest allowing for current non- 
destructive indigenous uses. Transporta- 
tion should continue to be by river and on 
foot; roads should be severely restricted. 
Zone Two: Establish buffer zones that 
prohibit timber harvesting and any other 
intensive uses. The goal of the buffer 
zones is to stabilize forest loss and frag- 
mentation and to allow natural regenera- 
tion. Extraction by the local populace of 
materials such as rubber and wild foods 
would be encouraged. 

Zone Three: Establish forest preserves 
for the purpose of sustainable forestry. 
Timber production would not be the pri- 
mary purpose for these preserves, but 
one of many sustainable uses. Clearcut- 
ting, mono-cropping, even-age manage- 
ment and herbicides would not be al- 
lowed. Subsistence hunting, the gather- 
ing of wild foods and plants and the non- 
destructive extraction of materials would 
be encouraged. 

Aside from timber cutting, a major 
cause of deforestation is the lack of arable 
land to support local populations. Usu- 
ally large amounts of good land are under 
the control of large landowners for the 
production of cash crops such as coffee 
and bananas. This intensive cash-crop- 
ping has exhausted the soil and relies 
heavily on chemical fertilizers, pesticides 
and herbicides. Any campaign that seeks 
to arrest deforestation must confront the 
issue of unfair land distribution. Dam- 
aged agricultural lands should be reha- 
bilitated for use by the landless poor. 
Agroforestry and other forms of regen- 
erative agriculture such as organic farm- 
ing must be encouraged, and intensive 
agricultural practicesas mentioned above 
must be banned. 


How to Spot Tropical Timber Products 

There are many companies that specialize in imported hardwoods. There are fur- 
niture stores and lumber companies which will sell you tropical wood on 
demand. Any wood product manufactured in another country must be labelled 
as such. 

If wood products are not readily identifiable as of tropical origin, the best 
way to find out is to ask. However, answers to tropical timber questions can often 
be misleading. For example, many imported tropical wood products used in the 
furniture trade are often "re-labeled" in order to intentionally deceive the public. 
(I have been told that Brazilian hardwoods used in a futon frame were oak or 
walnut. With further examination I learned that this was to ease the American 
consumer's consience.) On the other hand, many tropical timber entrepreneurs 
flaunt the fact that they can provide you with "exotic hardwoods". This is often 
true when purchasing raw lumber or other timber products, (as opposed to 
furniture or other finished products). 

Some of the more common tropical hardwood species include: 

Apitong, Banak, Bocote, Bubinga, Cocobolo, Cordia, Ebony, Goncalo alves, 
Greenheart, Iroko, Jelutang, Koa, Lauan, Mahogany, Meranti, Padauk, Purple- 
heart, Ramin, Rosewood, Satinwood, Teak, Virola, Wenge, and Zebrawood. 
Don't buy any products made from these trees! 

One good way to be a "good timber consumer" (if there is such a being!), is 
to be familiar with the products imported into the US coming primarily from 
tropical countries. For instance, over two-thirds of the plywood imported into 
the US is from Indonesia, so if you're purchasing hardwood plywood, it's 
probably was once part of the Indonesian jungle. 

The key is to be obnoxious and ask a lot of questions. If you're not sure that 
the wood you want to purchase is not from a primary tropical forest or an old- 
growth forest here at home, don't buy it. Try recycling, scavenging . . . use your 
imagination! 





Musicians Glen Waldeck, Bill Oliver, Dana Lyons, John Bunkelman and Scotty Johnson keep the campfire crackling. 


Riotous wRenchers Reassemble 
Rude wRenchers Roasted 

Riotous Rendezvous Remembered 

by Loose Hip Circles industrial state, etc. Personally, the situ- 

It's 100 degrees in Albuquerque and the ation was not helped by the presence of 

sun glares off the cement of this concentra- what I call "movement tourists," some of 

tion camp we call a city. My body is here but whom had very little understanding of Earth 

my heart is in the mountains and my mind First!. This fracas disrupted the Rendezvous, 

is still dancing with visions of the 1989 but it also served to heighten our awareness 

Round River Rendezvous, that annual tribal of the threats facing the movement and 

celebration which, this year, was held in the inspired us to "circle up the wagons." That 

Jemez Mountains of New Mexico. night, tempers cooled, brains began to func- 

Thejemez are the remains of an ancient tion and a new threat appeared on the 

volcano, whose ash has been found as far horizon.. ..THE JOHN DENVER RE-UNIFI- 

away as Ohio. People have been attracted to CATION ARMY, an intrepid (if not insane) 

the area for millennia. The Anasazi came to band of musicians who — inspired by the 

Butterfly Springs, this year's RRR site, for the day's events and the previous day's disagree- 

abundant water, comfortable climate and ment over the appropriateness of Neil 

rich soil. Later, loggers, miners, and cattle- Young, reggae and belly dancing at an EF! 

men came, leaving their marks upon the event — marched down from the San Juan 

land. This year it was Earth First! 's turn to camp resolved that any mention of the "F" 

seek Butterfly Springs, swimming holes in word would bring immediate retribution — 

the river, Anasazi mins, meadow and forest John Denver songs sung loudly and with 

(good choice Rich). The Freddies tried to feeling! They callously took over the camp- 

deny us the site, but given a last minute fire, ignoring all other performers and sang 

alternative of 400 disgruntled EF!ers wan- John Denver, until, yes, the crowd re-uni- 
dering aimlessly around the forest, doing fled; but, no, the crowd didn’t throw rocks, 

whatever it is we do in such a mood, they The next morning, in the face of this horri- 

wisely decided to let us have the site. fying threat, we all admitted that EF!ers 

The Rendezvous is always an orgy of could hold radically different opinions 

life, so much fun and work crammed into so about certain issues and still put the Earth 

little time. This year extra intensity was first, together. WHEW!!! The FBI will never 

added by the specter of the FBI (we must be figure out the JDRA. 

doing something right!). Early topics of So it was back to the original "agenda" 

discussion included the FBI, the Arizona of the Rendezvous, having fun (perhaps all 

Four, and the ongoing debate — strategic heated debates should be held by naked 

monkeywrenching vs. random vandalism. people in a swimming hole?) and forming 

"Think about it darlin'.'' strategies to save the planet. The Kalmiopsis 

Due to rumors about a possible un- should be hot again this summer. I think 
friendly visit from locals, security was tight half of Texas EF! went up there — glad to see 
and emergency plans for medical evacu- y'all following tradition. Thanks to the 
ation were in place. Fortunately, the most inspiration and hard work of Mavis and 
serious accident was a near broken leg. The Elise, Alaska should also be nerve-wracking 
victim was a evacuated by a helicopter from for eco-rapers. And don't forget to watch for 
the University of New Mexico Medical the national tree sit action "Save America’s 
School in a nighttime landing organized by Forests" ascending soon (August 13) in a 
our Man with the Mobile Phone, Gary "Be forest near you! 

Prepared” Schiffmiller. The helicopter team The. .Redneck Women's Cau cus met. 

complimented Earth First! on having the We rena med ourselves the Wild Wome n, 

best nighttime evacuation they had ever decided that we did n't need to talk about 

flown to. m ale domination any m ore, and made plans 

Humor was an integral part of this RRR for a J oumal supplement on EF! women (no, 

(sometimes due to its absence). The San not a topless calendar). The Men’s Caucus 

Juan crew (a suspicious bunch of West Coast met ( boring name, guys) and their experi- 
river rafters, whose damned song is still in ence sounded similar to that of earlier 
my head) kept circle meetings from getting Women's Caucuses: too many issues, a per- 
too uptight by letting loose "Dave the Foot- son of the opposite gender wanting to par- 
ball"; but midweek Dave disappeared and, ticipate, and little nitty-gritty discussion 
well, the tension at Butterfly Springs almost until the closing minutes (give yourself a few 
went volcanic. years guys, it does get better). 

On the night of the Solstice, an American A Mudhead rumor circulated that Fore- 

flag was burned and the next morning many man's bust was set up by Roselle so that Mike 
vocal people were very unhappy about it. So would be the only one to make all 10 R£n- 
instead of enjoying each other's company dezvous. However, Foreman made it late 
and doing the work that needed to be done, Friday for the wake in honor of Ed Abbey and 
an all-Rendezvous debate ensued over patri- George Callies. Roselle never showed, so the 
otism, anarchy, national boundaries, the theory's blown. 



"Dick Business ’ (Mike Stabler) after being pied on stage. 
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On the Solstice, Kelpie and tribe gave us 
a war dance with pounding drums, naked 
neanderthals, and wild creatures. An indus- 
trial machine was stopped in its tracks by 
monkeywrench waving children. Nearly 
everyone joined in the primal celebration of 
wild nature. 

The traditional Sagebrush Patriots Rally 
began on Friday afternoon and went 
through Saturday. Speakers, poets, and 
musicians entertained and inspired us. 
JoAnne Rand wowed us with her powerful 
passionate singing. Lone Wolf Circles cre- 
ated a trance-like frenzy with his psyche- 
delic rantings. Gary Schiffmiller put 
women's underwear on his head. Bill, Glen, 
Dana, Darryl and Judi were phenomenal as 
always. Roger Featherstone and Dave Fore- 
man (supported by a band of munchkins 
singing "We represent the Monkeywrench 
Gang...") said profound, important things; 
and many more people gave great perform- 
ances (like Rich, whom 1 have to mention 
since he is typing this for me, with his great 
new song "Cactus Ed"). Yet it was the 
Mudhead Kachinas who really made this 
rally special. This mysterious band of mis- 
chievous beings had no mercy and no rever- 
ence. EF! icons and luminaries were ridi- 


culed, including Lone Wolf Circles who was 
made to eat his own sacred cow. One kach- 
ina pissed several times in front of the stage. 
"Some things just can't be expressed in 
words," the kachina later explained. Let's 
have more Mudhead Earth First!' actions! 
Our irreverence may be our salvation. So 
"Spike a tree for Jesus!" and remember, 
"Everybody must be pied!" 

What a Rendezvous ... despite every- 
thing, we survived it with friendships 
strengthened, new battles planned, new 
threats discussed, and a renewed sense of 
purpose. That Green Fire is still running 
wild and free ancTwe are once again scattered 
across the country like volcanic Jemez dust. 

Heartfelt thanks to Rich Ryan and Gary 
Schiffmiller, the 1989 Rotund River Rendez- 
vous committee and to everyone else who 
helped, especially those hard driving shuttle 
workers. 

Until next year in Montana, Adios 
Amoebas! 


Sharp-tongued heroine Loose Hip Circles 
lives eight road crossings from the nearest 7-1 1 
and has announced her candidacy for Garber- 
ville Rodeo Queen. 


Southwest Spotted Owl Gets Noticed 


by Karl Montana 

The Spotted Owl ( Strix ocddentalis ) is a 
medium sized owl that inhabits forested 
mountains and canyons throughout much 
of the Western United States and Mexico 
(Forsman 1984). 

The Mexican Spotted Owl (Strix ocdden- 
talis lucida) is one of the three subspecies of 
Spotted Owl. Its range is from southern 
Colorado and Utah south through Arizona 
and New Mexico to the mountains of Si- 
naloa in western Mexico. The California 
Spotted Owl (S.o. ocddentalis) inhabits the 
Sierra Nevada, the Coast Range south of San 
Fransisco and the mountains of northern 
California. The Northern Spotted Owl (S.o. 
caurina) inhabits the Cascades of Oregon 
and Washington, and ranges into southern 
British Columbia (Forsman 1984). 

A recent three-year study of the Mexi- 
can Spotted Owl in Arizona found 148 owls, 
though the entire potential habitat was not 
surveyed. Most of the owls were found 
residing on steep slopes or in remote canyon 
bottoms. Until the advent of steep slope 
cable logging, these areas were inaccessible. 
Now with this technology on the rise in the 
Southwest, the remaining Spotted Owl 
habitat is seriously threatened. The vast 
majority of owls found in the Arizona study 
were on lands slated for harvest by the US 
Forest Service. 

Most of the owls found in northern 
Arizona were inhabiting mixed conifer for- 
ests. Mexican Spotted Owls were found to 
use about 2000 acres of home range per pair, 
with an average of 1000 acres of that being 
old growth. 

All Spotted Owls are believed to need 
dense canopy, old growth forest to survive. 
The many fallen logs in these unmanaged 
forests provide habitat for small mammals 
such as Deer Mice, Wood Rats, and voles that 
comprise the bulk of the diet of the Mexican 
variety. When clearcutting or thinning 
occurs, the forest canopy is opened, letting 
in more sunlight and thereby stressing the 
owl's ability to maintain a body temperature 
cool enough for it to thrive. An increase in 
temperature of just a few degrees can lead to 


Spotted Owls abandoning a nest and, if the 
disturbance is widespread enough, aban- 
doning their home ranges altogether. 
Opening of the forest canopy also puts the 
Spotted Owl at a greater risk of predation by 
other owls. 

Habitat destruction from logging has 
been found to be the major cause of the 
decline of the Northern Spotted Owl. Over 
92% of the original old growth forests of the 
Northwest have been logged. In the South- 
west, even rough estimates of remaining 
habitat are hard to find, as so little research 
has been done. Spotted Owl researcher 
Joseph Ganey of Northern Arizona Univer- 
sity estimates that about 75-80% of the origi- 
nal old growth forests of the Southwest have 
been logged. Ganey believes that the Mexi- 
can Spotted Owl may be at the fringe of its 
ability to survive, that any more logging in 
potential Spotted Owl habitat will adversely 
affect the ability of the species to survive 
over the long term. 

Despite these alarming statistics, the 
Forest Service continues to allow Southwest 
old growth to be logged, even as the agency 
begins its Mexican Spotted Owl research 
program. The National Forest Management 
Act and Endangered Species Act both man- 
date that federal land management agencies 
maintain long-term viable populations for 
vertebrates. Yet the Forest Service has a 
policy of proceeding with a timber sale if 
Spotted Owls are not found in an area, even 
though the immediate absence of owls does 
not mean the area has not been inhabited in 
the past or will not be in the future. The 
Apache National Forest (AZ) is now conduct- 
ing a timber sale in an area that was not 
surveyed for Spotted Owls and where a 
Spotted Owl was found roosting a few 
hundred yards from a yarder early this 
summer. 

Very few studies of Mexican Spotted 
Owls have been done. The one intensive 
radio-telemetry study in Arizona was incon- 
clusive regarding juvenile dispersal and 
migratory patterns. Joe Ganey estimated 
there may be 250-300 pairs of Spotted Owls 
in Arizona. No one knows if the Mexican 


subspecies is in decline from 
habitat reduction, or what a vi- 
able number of owls for long- 
term survival would be. 

The Northern Spotted Owl 
has been the focal point of a dec- 
ade long controversy in the 
Northwest. This controversy has 
cost the Forest Service dearly in 
terms of public opinion, as 
middle America watches the last 
of the ancient temperate rain- 
forests wiped off public lands in 
the Northwest. 

The Government Account- 
ing Office recently released a re- 
port charging that the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) delib- 
erately falsified data in order to 
avoid listing the Northern Spot- 
ted Owl under the Endangered 
Species Act. Just a few months ago, under 
court order to reconsider its decision not to 
list the owl, FWS agreed to list the Northern 
Spotted Owl as "threatened" (a level below 
"endangered"). This action will theoreti- 
cally offer some protection for the remain- 
ing shards of owl habitat. 

The Forest Service both in the North- 
west and Southwest Regions has procrasti- 
nated for years on research and policy im- 
plementation to protect the owl. Arizona 
Fish and Game listed the Spotted Owl as a 
Class IV Threatened Species in 1982. In the 
Northwest, the FS and FWS went to incred- 
ible lengths to avoid listing the Spotted Owl 
and protecting old growth habitat. In Re- 
gion 6 (NW), the FS surveyed protected areas 
— designated Wilderness, Research Natural 
Areas and other lands off limits to timber 
harvest. Ecologists charged that this was a 
deliberate plan to delay restricting timber 
harvest based on hopes that enough Spotted 
Owls would be found in these areas so that 
no more acreage would have to be protected. 

In short, if the Mexican Spotted Owl 
and its habitat are to be protected, the Forest 
Service will have to be forced to stop the 
clearing of Southwest old growth. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Publicize the 



plight of the Mexican Spotted Owl and 
Southwest old growth with letters to editors, 
articles in local papers, radio talk shows, 
demonstrations, etc. Circulate petitions. 
Appeal timber sales in potential owl habitat. 
Write Congresspersons and Forest Service 
officials (Apache-Sitgreaves NF — 602-333- 
4301; Gila NF — 505-388-8201) insisting 
that timber sales in potential Spotted Owl 
habitat be banned. For petitions and more 
information, write New Mexico EF!, 2405 
Meadow, SW, Albuquerque, NM 87102. 


THE BIG THINGS THAT RUN THE WORLD — A Sequel to E.O. Wilson 



POSSIBLE OPERATION OF INDIRECT EFFECTS 

IN THE BARRO COLORADO ECOSYSTEM 

PREDATORS. 

PUMA, JAGUAR 
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PLANTS: 
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<-4- 

SMALL-SEEDED PLANTS 


A year ago in this space Professor E.O. 
Wilson extolled the importance of inverte- 
brates to the rest of life, pointing out that 
perhaps 90% of the earth's biodiversity re- 
sides in this group of organisms and describ- 
ing with dramatic flourish what might 
happen to the rest of nature should all inver- 
tebrates suddenly disappear. While I do not 
wish to dispute any of the points made by 
Professor Wilson or to belittle the essential 
role the "little things" play in maintaining 
the balance of nature, I would like to reply 
with a comment on the stabilizing function 
provided by the "big things." 

Big things such as elephants, jaguars, 
and tapirs tend to be neglected by ecologists, 
for the very reason that by being big, they 
lack amenability to study. Aside from the 
problems presented by unwieldy bulk, they 
occur at low densities, are generally difficult 
to capture, mark, or observe, and present an 
almost insurmountable challenge in the 
accumulation of adequate sample sizes. Not 
the stuff of NSF grants. All these difficulties 
disappear when one studies lizards, song- 
birds, or salamanders, and so quite under- 
standably, vertebrate ecologists tend to in- 
vest their energies in such lesser creatures. I 
suspect that for this reason the key functions 
provided by the big things are underappreci- 
ated. 

For the past 15 years I have been privi- 
leged to spend 3 to 4 months annually at a 
pristine site in Amazonia where big things 
such as peccaries, jaguars, and spider mon- 
keys are an everyday part of the environ- 
ment. Over this period, one or another of 
my associates has conducted a major study 
of each of these species, and of other large 
vertebrates as well. As our collective knowl- 
edge has deepened, so has my conviction 
that predation exerts a profound structuring 
influence on the ecosystem, one that ex- 
tends far beyond the demographic impact 
on its immediate victims. If what I suspect 


is true, the top predators in this system — 
jaguar, puma, and harpy eagle — hold the 
key to its stability and to the maintenance of 
its extraordinary diversity of plants and 
animals. They do so through what can be 
called "indirect effects." This refers to the 
propagation of perturbations through one 
or more trophic levels in an ecosystem, so 
that consequences are felt in organisms that 
may seem far removed, both ecologically 
and taxonomically, from the subjects of the 
perturbation. Even some of Professor 
Wilson's favored ants and beetles may ulti- 
mately owe their continued existence to 
jaguars and other megafauna. How could 
this be so? 

To answer this, I shall begin by review- 
ing some facts on predation that have been 
established through the work of Louise 
Emmons at Cocha Cashu in Amazonian 
Peru. The top terrestrial predators at this site 
are jaguar and puma. Together these two 
carnivores annually consume about 8% of 
the standing crop of terrestrial mammals 
weighing 1 kg or more as adults, a figure that 
accords well with the take of lion in the 
Serengeti. So much may seem unremark- 
able. What makes this fact interesting is that 
prey species appear in puma and jaguar scats 
in almost precisely the same proportions as 
their relative abundances in the environ- 
ment, as determined by direct census. This 
unexpected finding indicates that forest 
felids, unlike their savannah-dwelling 
brethren, harvest a wide spectrum of prey 
species in an almost perfectly nonselective 
fashion. In other words, forest felids act as 
ideal "searchers, " sensu MacArthur & Levins, 
while lions and cheetahs fill the role of "pur- 
suers" in the open plains of Africa. 

The finding of nonselective prey har- 
vest carries another, more subtle implica- 
tion growing out of the fact that the fecun- 
dity rates of the various prey species are not 
all the same. Some, such as peccary and 
capybara, may have litters 
of 3 or 4, while others, 
such agouti, paca, and 
coati, normally have only 
1 or 2. The productivity of 
the high-fecundity spe- 
cies, as measured in kg of 
consumable material per 
unit area per year, may 
thus be considerably 
greater than that of the 
low-fecundity species, 
especially given the fact 
that in this case the high- 
fecundity species are of 
larger body size. This 


being so, a few high-productivity prey spe- 
cies may largely determine the carrying 
capacity of the environment for large felid 
predators. In the presence of an elevated 
density of nonselective predators — ele- 
vated beyond the numbers their own intrin- 
sic productivities could sustain — the abun- 
dances of the low-fecundity prey species 
could be severely depressed to levels far 
below what they might be in the absence of 
predators. Here we have an example of one 
type of indirect effect. When first described 
in the literature, it was termed "apparent 
competition" because the action of a preda- 
tor induces the same type of reciprocal 
density relationship between two prey spe- 
cies that would be expected under classical 
Lotka-Volterra competition. 

The obvious test of this interpretation 
is to remove the top predators and observe 
the demographic response of the prey. This 
test has been gratuitously performed on 
Barro Colorado Island, Panama. At 16 
square kilometers, Barro Colorado is too 
small to support a population of pumas or 
jaguars, though both were known to have 
been in the area before the canal was built. 
In other respects the environment at BCI is 
similar to that of Cocha Cashu. The former 
lies at 10 degrees north and receives about 
2500 mm of rain while the latter lies at 12 
degrees south and receives about 2100 mm. 
If one compares the densities of terrestrial 
mammals in the two localities, the contrast 
is stunning. The numbers of several species 
— agouti, paca, coati — are more than 10 
times greater on BCI, while those of some 
others — cottontail, armadillo, opossum — 
are from 2 to 10 times greater. Few ecologists 
would have predicted such dramatic effects 
of release from predation in large terrestrial 
vertebrates. 

The implications of puma and jaguar 
predation may not end here, because three 


of their principal prey species — peccary, 
paca, and agouti — are themselves predators 
of a different kind — seed predators. They 
subsist on the fallen seeds of canopy and 
subcanopy trees. Just as it has been found 
that the removal of granivorous kangaroo 
rats in the Chihuahuan Desert allows certain 
large-seeded annual plants to increase up to 
1000 times over control densities, it is pos- 
sible that major changes in the abundance 
of terrestrial seed predators in the tropical 
forest would lead ultimately to altered tree 
densities. One can easily imagine an inter- 
action chain beginning with top predators, 
extending from these to large-seeded can- 
opy trees, then, by way of seedling competi- 
tion to small-seeded canopy and subcanopy 
plants, continuing to their seed predators — 
mice, rats, tinamous — and finally ending in 
the predators of these lesser seed predators 
— hawks, owls, and ocelots. The succession 
of links describes the direct effects in the 
system, while indirect effects occur between 
the large and small seed predators and be- 
tween large and small carnivores. 

Testing all the functional interrelation- 
ships in this scheme would obviously re- 
quire a major research program, one that has 
not yet been undertaken. At this stage the 
sole available comparison, that of Cocha 
Cashu with BCI, suggests that the absence of 
top carnivores leads to dramatic increases in 
the numbers of terrestrial vertebrate seed 
predators. 

The next question one would logically 
ask is whether the superabundance of terres- 
trial seed predators has affected the recruit- 
ment of large-seeded tree species on BCI. 
Although there are no data that speak di- 
rectly to this point, there is a manuscript in 
press by E. Leigh, J. Wright, and J. Putz that 
offers a tantalizing bit of circumstantial 
evidence. 

These authors noticed that the compo- 
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BIODIVERSITY UPDATES 


Eastern Cougar Study 

Numerous Cougar sightings, from 
Georgia to New Hampshire, have been re- 
ported to various Eastern state and federal 
wildlife agencies in recent years. Whether 
this indicates a reintroduction of this En- 
dangered species into areas of its former 
range should be thoroughly investigated. If 
this is the case, protection of the species and 
its habitat should be our primary concern. 

The Cougar ( Felis concolof) originally 
occupied the largest range of any animal in 
the Western Hemisphere (Lowery 1974). 
This range included most of North, Central 
and South America. F.c. cougar and F.c. corzi 
occupied the northern and southern areas of 
the eastern United States, respectively. 
These two subspecies probably merged in 
northern Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. The decline of deer populations 
combined with the loss of large areas of 
forest during the 1800s probably contrib- 
uted to the decline in Cougar numbers to 
virtual extinction in most of its range in the 
eastern United States (Lowman 1975, Odom 
et. al. 1977). It was placed on the federal 
Endangered Species List in the early 1970s. 

Many of the reported sightings of re- 
cent years have either been substantiated by 
physical evidence or have come from per- 
sonnel highly qualified to make field identi- 
fications. Nonetheless, only a few states 
have initiated projects to investigate and 
analyze data relating to these reports. 

The possibility of Cougar reintroduc- 
tion into formerly occupied range has risen 
in recent years in much of the East due to the 
tremendous expansion of local deer popula- 
tions and the substantial increase in forested 
area suitable as Cougar habitat. The implica- 
tions of an increasing Cougar population, if 
present, which would make increasing con- 
tact with the general public, should be inves- 
tigated. Several studies of F.c. corzi have 
been conducted in Florida [where the Cou- 
gar is known as the Florida Panther]. Esti- 
mates of the Florida population range from 
20-30 animals. 


sition of the forest on tiny islets in Lake 
Gatun is quite different from that on the 
nearby mainland. Air photos from the 
1920s show that the islets were then covered 
by mature forest, so one can safely presume 
that they were forested when they became 
islands about a decade previously. The 
smaller ones (<2 ha) are too small to support 
large vertebrate seed predators. When one 
compares the forests of these islets with 
those of equivalent sites on the mainland, 
the contrast is dramatic: they are heavily 
enriched with species of Protium, Oenocar- 
pus, Sheelea, Astrocaryum, Dipteryx, and other 
large-seeded trees. Whether it is the absence 
of vertebrate seed predators or some other 
peculiarity of the islets that has led to the 
contrast has not yet been established with 
certainty. Nevertheless, the suggestion is 
clear that the presence or absence of large 
terrestrial seed predators may have a deci- 
sive effect in determining the composition, 
and possibly the tree species diversity, of the 
neotropical forest. 

While such a conclusion must remain 
for the time being in the realm of conjecture, 
its implications for the future management 
of isolated forest fragments are so far-reach- 
ing that it should not merely be brushed 
aside as premature speculation. If, in fact, 
jaguars and pumas do control the numbers 
of large terrestrial seed predators, and if 
these, in turn, do regulate the balance be- 
tween large- and small-seeded tree species in 
forest regeneration, we shall confront a real- 
ity in which the perpetuation of diversity in 
tropical forests will require the maintenance 
of a more or less natural balance between 
predators, prey, and their plant food re- 
sources. Disrupting the balance by persecut- 
ing top carnivores, by hunting out peccaries, 
pacas, and agoutis, or by fragmenting the 
landscape into patches too small to main- 
tain the whole interlocking system, could 
lead to a gradual and perhaps irreversible 
erosion of diversity at all levels — both plant 
and animal. In the end, this would work to 
the detriment of many of Professor Wilson's 
"little things." The essential point is that the 
big things are important too; what is worri- 
some in these changing times is that they are 
so much more vulnerable. 

— JohnTerborgh, Biology Dept, Prince- 
ton U. 

Reprinted, with permission, from Conser- 
vation Biology, 12-88. This important quar- 
terly is available for $32.50 yearly from Society 
for Conservation Biology, Blackwell Scientific 
Publications, Three Cambridge Center, Suite 
208, Cambridge, MA 02142. 


That some species or subspecies of 
Cougar, or Mountain Lion, has come back in 
the East is undeniable. Most state and fee 
eral agencies, however, consider the Fasten, 
Cougar ( Felis concolor cougar) — federally 
listed as Endangered under the Endangered 
Species Act — to be extinct. Since this 
subspecies is considered extinct, manage- 
ment agencies have discontinued recovery 
efforts. In all likelihood, the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service will attempt to delist the 
Eastern Cougar in the near future. The EF! 
Biodiversity Project hopes to be in a position 
to legally challenge that inappropriate de- 
listing effort. 

Your help is needed to better document 
Cougar sightings and habitat use in the East. 
To join this effort and to obtain information 
on reporting sightings, contact the EF! Bio- 
diversity Project, 2365 Willard Rd, Parkers- 
burg, WV 26101-9269. 
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ENERGY & WEAPONS 
THREATEN 
MONONGAHELA NF 

Managers of the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest, in the Appalachian Mountains 
of West Virginia, the site of historic environ- 
mental battles over clearcutting, now ap- 
pear poised to usher increased military train- 
ing and oil and gas leasing and development 
into the Forest. 

Two initial environmental analyses are 
now under way, but the Forest, to date, has 
failed to respond to formal requests by the 
Earth First! Biodiversity Project and environ- 
mental activists in the region, to prepare a 
comprehensive environmental impact 
statement (EIS). By failing to prepare an E1S 
to properly address the environmental ef- 
fects of the two proposals, Monongahela NF 
officials are ignoring recent federal court 
precedents regarding oil and gas leasing in 
the National Forests and the environmental 
planning requirements of the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), and are 
depriving the public and concerned agen- 
cies of the right to fully participate in the 
planning process. 

The Monongahela NF contains the 
highest mountains in West Virginia and 
glades that support a rich array of plants 
more commonly found in Canada. The oak- 
hickory woods of the Ohio Valley and 
Southern forests merge with the beech, 
maple, birch, and cool spruce forests of the 
North in the Monongahela to create many 
diverse and overlapping wildlife habitats. 
The Forest provides habitat for seven feder- 
ally listed Endangered species: the Indiana 
and Virginia Big-eared Bats, Peregrine Fal- 
con, Eastern Cougar, Bald Eagle, Virginia 
Flying Squirrel, and Running Buffalo Clover. 
The EF! Biodiversity Project has identified an 
additional 87 plant species and 47 animal 
species that are biologically threatened on 
the Forest. The great majority of these spe- 
cies are candidates for federal listing under 
the Endangered Species Act. If present 
trends continue, the Monongahela could 
become a biological graveyard! 

The Biodiversity Project considers the 
Monongahela NF central to effective Eastern 
Cougar restoration efforts in the Appalachi- 
ans. White-tailed Deer — the principle prey 
base of the Eastern Cougar — are at all time 
high population levels on the western slopes 
of the mid-Appalachians. Although the 
Cougar is an officially protected Endangered 
species, and with multiple sightings of the 
cat reported in the past decade, the US Forest 
Service treats the Cougar as an extinct spe- 
cies and has refused to initiate any road 
closures on Its behalf or to meet its obliga- 
tions under the approved National Eastern 
Cougar Recovery Plan. 

Many areas within the Monongahela 
National Forest are in ecological collapse 
due to excessive timber harvesting, energy 
development roads, and recreational devel- 
opment. The FS has promoted commercial 
and recreational developments in some of 
the Forest’s most pristine habitats, such as 
around Spruce Knob and Spruce Knob Lake. 

If the FS has its way, wildlife will soon 
feel the adverse impact of oil and gas drilling 
rigs at unprecedented levels with an accom- 
panying network of new access roads 
gouged into mountain slopes. Mononga- 
hela NF officials have never prepared an 
adequate environmental analysis of the 
impacts of oil and gas leasing, exploration, 
and development, and the forest plan does 
not contain the necessary guidelines appli- 


cable to oil and gas activities. 

Proposed increased military activities 
in the Monongahela are even more omi- 
nous. Infantry type maneuvers — including 
approach marches involving up to 300 men 
with aerial support helicopters, night para- 
chute drops from low flying aircraft, and the 
use of "decoy" aircraft — will probably be 
proposed if approval is granted. Combat 
engineers with large earth moving opera- 
tions and military police restricting public 
traffic would further damage the Mononga- 
hela. 

That these two prop .^d activities, 
particularly in combination with other 
development activities on the Forest, consti- 
tute a "major federal action" requiring a 
comprehensive environmental impact 
statement (EIS) under NEPA is undeniable. 
The EF! Biodiversity Project, in concert with 
activists in Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Ohio, is prepared to take administrative and 
legal actions to secure this NEPA planning 
process with full public participation. A 
comprehensive cumulative effects analysis, 
addressing the impact of present and pro- 
posed development on all rare and Endan- 
gered species and their ecosystems, must 
also be a part of that environmental impact 
statement. 

The ecological health of the mid- 
Appalachians is at stake. Please write to 
Jim Page, Forest Supervisor, Mononga- 
hela National Forest, POB 1548, Elkins, 
WV 26241-1548, protesting these activi- 
ties and demanding that the Forest Serv- 
ice prepare a full EIS for the new oil and 
gas leasing and military use proposals. 
Stress that the FS should now devote its 
resources to the restoration of wildlife 
habitat and correcting the ecological 
mistakes of the past. 

—Jasper Carlton, Biodiversity Project 
coordinator 

EF! STOPS ROADS 
IN IDAHO GRIZZLY 
HABITAT 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project has 
secured a stay from the Forest Service on all 
heavy road construction associated with 
Cominco American's plans to explore for 
minerals in the biologically sensitive Buck- 
horn Ridge area of the Idaho Panhandle 


The love of wilderness is ... an expression of 
loyalty to the earth, the earth which bore us and 
sustains us, the only home we shall ever know, 
the only paradise we ever need — if only we had 
the eyes to see. Original sin, the true original sin, 
is the blind destruction for the sake of greed of 
this natural paradise which lies all around us.... 

Wilderness is not a luxury but a necessity 
of the human spirit, and as vital to our lives as 
water and good bread.... 

If industrial man continues to multiply his 
numbers and expand his operations he will 
succeed in his apparent intention, to seal himself 
off from the natural and isolate himself within 
a synthetic prison of his own making. He will 
make himself an exile from the earth.... 

— Edward Abbey, Desert Solitaire (1968) 

Looking through th e Milwaukee Journal 
of the day Ed Abbey died, I find a photo of a 
woman in jumpsuit, with arms outstretched 
to form a V and grinning triumphant. The 
caption says: "Abigail Ailing waved to the 
crowd as she emerged from her 5 days in the 
biosphere.” The headline under the photo 
exclaimed: "On the road to space/ Bio- 
sphere test proclaimed success." Then I 
notice this Associated Press news item bears 
the dateline of Oracle, Arizona — a town 
near where Abbey lived and died. 

"An experiment that could be a precur- 
sor to space colonization was proclaimed a 
'huge success' after a marine biologist 
emerged from five days of isolation in a tiny 
world within a world. Abigail Ailing said the 
greenhouse-like module that cut her off 
from the rest of Earth's environment for five 
days was 'truly paradise.’" 

This Eve of a human-created biosphere 
emerges from her Apple-computer-gener- 
ated paradise all smiles. But what of the 
God-given/Gaia-given Biosphere — that 
took billions of years to evolve — going to 
hell in a handbasket at high speed? Right 
next to this item is "EPA outlines ways to 
lessen warming: Washington, DC — The 
Environmental Protection Agency wants to 
take bold actions over the next decade to 
delay and lessen the expected warming of 
Earth from industrial gases accumulating in 
the atmosphere." 

Abigail Ailing's biosphere was "about 
the size of a single-car garage. " It was "a self- 
contained greenhouse ... topped with a fu- 
turistic steel-and-glass canopy ... Four men 
and four women are scheduled to enter the 


National Forest. (See EF! Litha 89.) 

This area, along the Idaho/Canadian 
border and along the Idaho/Montana state 
line, supports Grizzly and Black Bears, Elk, 
Bobcat, Lynx, Mountain Lion, Western 
Flying Squirrels, Marten, Fisher and Wolver- 
ine. Located in the Purcell Mountains and 
part of the Cabinet/Yaak Ecosystem, it is one 
of the few areas in the contiguous United 
States where all these species still survive 
together in the wild. Buckhom Ridge has 
also served as an historic Mountain Caribou 
( Rangifer tarandus montanus) movement 
corridor between Canada and the US. New 
and reconstructed Forest Service roads in the 
area would severely impact undisturbed 
occupied Grizzly Bear habitat. 

The Bonners Ferry Ranger District, in 
the northernmost part of the Idaho Pan- 
handle, attempted to give Cominco Ameri- 
can the approval to proceed with their 
mineral exploration plans on the Buckhom 
Ridge without first preparing a comprehen- 
sive environmental assessment. This clearly 
violated requirements of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act (NEPA) and US Forest 
Service regulations. The EF! Biodiversity 
Project formally appealed the district's deci- 
sion on 25 May 1989. 

The Bonners Ferry District is the key 
location for the recovery of the critically 
Endangered Mountain Caribou. It also 
contains some of the richest Grizzly Bear 
habitat of all the border ecosystems. Never- 
theless, the dominant management empha- 
sis of the district continues to be large-scale 
commercial timber harvest. The district is 
already seriously overcut and over-roaded. 

Mineral development interests in 
northern Idaho became incensed when 
Cominco American's request to legally 
intervene in the EF! appeal was denied by the 
supervisor of the Idaho Panhandle NF. The 
Biodiversity Project considers this appeal as 
an initial step in its increasing efforts to 
protect natural diversity in the Selkirk and 
Cabinet/Yaak Border Ecosystems of north- 
ern Idaho and northwest Montana. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
Regional Forester, Northern Region, Fed- 
eral Bldg, POB 7669, Missoula, MT 59807. 
Insist that the Bonners Ferry Ranger Dis- 
trict of the IPNF be managed with a wild- 
life protection emphasis, and that abuses 
of NEPA and other environmental laws be 
corrected. 

—Jasper Carlton 


2 1/2 acre 'Biosphere II' in September 1990 
for a two-year stay. That ‘environmental 
system' is set to include a 35-foot-deep, one- 
million-gallon 'ocean.' 

"Biosphere II will contain — in addi- 
tion to the 8 humans: a chicken, fish , and 
goats. Food is grown, harvested and pre- 
pared inside the biosphere, and wastes are 
biologically treated and recycled as fertil- 
izer." 

I think: Too bad they can't leam to 
implement this recycling experiment on the 
scale of our planet as a whole and leam to 
live here, make living here "a huge success" 
we can smile as ecstatically about as Abigail 
Ailing emerging from her "paradise" the size 
of a single-car garage! 

"The Biosphere project is located on the 
2500-acre Sun Space ranch, located near 
Oracle, a small town about 30 miles north of 
Tucson. The ranch is owned by Space Bio- 
spheres Ventures, a for-profit research com- 
pany financed largely by Texas oilman 
Edward P Bass. If the project succeeds, Space 
Biospheres Ventures plans to market ver- 
sions of the biosphere to governments and 
researchers studying such endeavors as pres- 
ervation of endangered species or space 
colonization." 

Oh great: we can put the endangered 
species in space, where there'll be more 
room for them than on this human- 
crowded, real-estate scarcening planet! 
Maybe we can carve the rainforests up and 
launch them in 2 1/2 acre pieces into the 
stars! And why worry about Earth's old- 
fashioned (ancient-fashioned) atmosphere 
going on the blink, when you can have a 
new-fangled biosphere 2-car-garage-size for 
your family right in your own backyard? 
This could be the biggest rage since fall-out 
shelters during the '60s! 

While Ed Abbey, fierce defender of the 
natural/real Biosphere, lay dying near the 
town whose name, Oracle, was made appro- 
priate by his frequent appearances there, the 
engineers of the synthetic/imitation "bio- 
sphere" grin triumphant. Grin triumphant 
over research by a Texas oilman, a month 
before the Three Mile Island of oil spills 
loomed off the coast of Alaska. Abigail 
Ailing grinning in her Space Age jumpsuit 
like the Crista McCauliffe of an android 
humanhood, a zomboid Brave New World. 

—Jeff Poniewaz, Milwaukee, WI 


BUY YO' SPHERE HERE 
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COUNTING THE REAL COSTS 


by George Wuerthner 
Ed. note: Lest the reader think that Lynn Jacobs 
is exaggerating the problem of grazing in the 
West, we present here further evidence of this 
problem by a professional ecologist . 

Domestic livestock grazing has been 
the greatest environmental calamity ever to 
befall the western United States. The aridity 
that typifies the West results in fragile land- 
scapes with little ability to absorb major 
ecological disruptions. Aridity also reduces 
biological productivity. Because of the 
land's low productivity, the operational 
costs for Western livestock producers are 
greater than for those who raise livestock in 
more humid regions such as the southeast- 
ern US. However, the Western livestock 
industry has been able to transfer a large 
portion of its operational costs to the public, 
thereby remaining competitive with pro- 
ducers from other regions. If ranchers were 
assessed the real costs of doing business in 
the West, particularly on public lands, the 
Western livestock industry would be unable 
to compete economically with livestock 
producers from more benign climatic re- 
gions. If the many external costs and liabili- 
ties associated with public lands livestock 
grazing were fully considered, livestock 
would be removed from all public range- 
lands and these lands would be managed 
instead for their recreational, wildlife, and 
biological values. 

There has been little discussion of the 
externalities associated with public live- 
stock grazing among range managers or the 
public at large. The only overviews pres- 
ently available are the excellent works by 
Lynn Jacobs ( Free Our Public Lands) and 
Denzel and Nancy Ferguson ( Sacred Cows at 
the Public Trough). This article is an attempt 
to further their efforts by giving examples of 
the environmental and economic costs of 
public lands livestock grazing. 

Omnipresence of Livestock 

Impacts from livestock grazing are sel- 
dom recognized because grazing dominates 
most of the Western landscape. Few areas 
that are suitable for grazing remain un- 
grazed. As a result, realistic "scientific con- 
trols" are almost non-existent except on 
some large National Parks and other special 
preserves where grazing is not permitted. 
Most people, including many range manag- 
ers, have never seen a large tract of range- 
land that is ungrazed by domestic livestock. 
Thus the present environmental status quo, 
which is well below potential, is considered 
the norm. 

Few realize just how widespread live- 
stock grazing is on our public lands. Accord- 
ing to a 1988 GAO report, 89% of Bureau of 
Land Management and 69% of Forest Serv- 
ice lands in the West are leased for grazing. 
This amounts to some 250 million acres, 
virtually all the Western public lands suit- 
able for grazing, and a total area greater than 
the 14 Atlantic Seaboard states. Most federal 
lands not leased for grazing are inaccessible, 
heavily forested, rock, or otherwise unsuit- 
able for livestock. 

Grazing also occurs on most of the large 
National Wildlife Refuges in the West. Of 
the 109 Wildlife Refuges in Fish & Wildlife 
Service Region Six — Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota — 103 are grazed. 

Grazing is also permitted in some Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments — federal 
lands that are specifically designated to 
preserve NATURAL biological communities. 
Grazing is permitted in Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, Great Basin NP, Black Canyon of 
the Gunnison National Monument, Capitol 
Reef NP, and numerous National Recreation 
Areas. Even within Parks, Refuges and other 
lands supposedly off-limits to livestock graz- 
ing, trespass livestock are often a problem. 
For example, this spring while floating the 
Rio Grande River, which forms the western 
border of Big Bend NP, I counted 136 tres- 
pass animals along the riparian zone. 

Due to their aridity, Western lands 
contribute only a small amount to the total 
US livestock production. Far more meat is 
produced in the Midwest and even in single 
Eastern states like Florida than from the all 
rangelands in the West, public and private 
combined. Public lands produce only 2% of 
US meat. 

Even in the West, the vast majority of 
ranchers and farmers operate only on pri- 
vate lands. Among the 336,765 farms and 
ranches with livestock in the 16 Western 
and Great Plains states, only 26,445 (8%) 
graze livestock on federal lands. In Okla- 
homa, of 58,236 livestock producers, only 
39 hold federal leases. 

Because of the West's general aridity 
and thus naturally low forage production, a 
large area is required to raise one cow. It is 
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estimated that on BLM lands in Nevada, 
21.8 acres of land are needed to feed one cow 
for a month (Animal Unit Month, or AUM). 

Economic Costs of Public Lands Livestock 

The fee for grazing on public lands is 
generally well below that for nearby private 
lands. In addition, the federal agencies 
spend far more administering grazing allot- 
ments than they receive in fees. For ex- 
ample, in 1985 the BLM in Oregon spent 
$4,777,653 on range management and 
improvements, yet only collected 
$1,298,783 in grazing fees. 

Because of this government subsidy, 
access to public grazing permits enhances 
the value of private ranches that "own” such 
leases. Since the federal government usually 
transfers public grazing leases with the sale 
of the base ranch property, federal grazing 
leases have acquired a market value. Banks 
even loan money based upon the acreage 
and AUMs contained in public grazing allot- 
ments. As a result, ranchers bitterly oppose 
proposed reductions in numbers of live- 
stock, seasons of use, and other limitations 
that would reduce the value of their leases. 
Some ranchers have even taken federal 
agencies to court over proposed grazing 
reductions, contending the government is 
taking "their" property. 

In addition to the losses incurred by the 
government through its below market leas- 
ing practices, many "grazing accessories," 
such as stock ponds, water pipelines, fences, 
cattle guards, and "Open Range" signs, are 
partially or fully paid by taxpayers. Range 
"improvement" costs for chaining, seeding, 
and weed control are also borne in part or 
fully by taxpayers. Among other programs 
financed at public expense but benefiting 
almost exclusively the ranching community 
are university and government livestock 
research programs, drought insurance and 
crop insurance, predator control, soil con- 
servation programs, low interest govern- 
ment financed FmHA loans, beef price sup- 
ports, and the wool incentive program. 

Another cost that should be but is not 
attributed to livestock grazing is money 
from fish and wildlife budgets to reduce 
livestock grazing impacts. For example, due 
to livestock grazing, cottonwood along the 
Gila River Box in Arizona is not regenerat- 
ing. In response, the BLM planted and 
individually fenced cottonwood seedlings 
to protect them from browsing cattle. 
Money for this project came not from range 
improvement funds, but from the district's 
wildlife budget. 

Ecological Costs of Western Livestock 

If the ecological costs were computed 
into the overall cost-benefit analysis, losses 
attributed to livestock in the West would 
run into the hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. Some authorities estimate that 
livestock grazing has reduced biological 
productivity of the Western landscape to 
one-tenth its pre-grazing levels. 

This estimate is partially substantiated 
by the federal government's own estimates 
of range condition. In 1985 the BLM inven- 
toried 68% (118 million acres) of its range- 
lands and found 71% of that in unsatisfac- 
tory range condition. On many specific 
planning units, the figures were even worse. 
For example, on the BLM's Challis, Idaho, 
Planning Unit, a 1977 report found 94% of 
the 352,000 acres it administered was in 
poor or fair condition, and 52% was experi- 
encing severe to moderate soil erosion. 

Even these numbers are misleading 
insofar as range condition evaluations pres- 
ent an inaccurate picture of the land's 
health. As a rule, each range allotment 
varies in terrain, distance from water, etc. 
These factors influence livestock utilization. 
Since livestock, particularly cattle, avoid 
steep slopes and spend a disproportionate 
amount of time in riparian zones, these low 
areas tend to take the brunt of grazing im- 
pacts. However, since these areas are aver- 
aged in with steep slopes and areas far from 
water that receive almost no use, the real 
impacts on riparian areas are masked. Thus 
a range allotment could be rated as in good 
condition and yet have a completely devas- 
tated riparian zone. 

The biological impacts of grazing on 
riparian zones are disproportionately high 
because in the arid West, many species 
depend upon these lush habitats. A recent 
survey of all vertebrate species in Arizona 
and New Mexico found that 75-80% depend 
upon riparian habitat for at least part of the 
year. Even the Grizzly Bear, now extinct in 
these two states and usually not considered 
a riparian-dependent species, spent much of 
its time grazing and foraging in these lush 
areas. 

Other species not typically associated 


with riparian vegetation may depend upon 
it for part of the year. For example, adult 
Sage Grouse feed almost exclusively on sage- 
brush leaves. However, Sage Grouse chicks 
cannot digest sagebrush and require food of 
higher nutritional content that they obtain 
by foraging on insects and succulent plant 
growth in sub-irrigated moist meadows ad- 
jacent to streams (Call & Maser 1985). 

Overgrazing of riparian zones by live- 
stock has two deleterious consequences for 
young grouse. First, excessive grazing elimi- 
nates the taller grasses and shrubs that pro- 
vide hiding cover from predators. Second, 
excessive grazing accelerates streambank 
erosion and down cutting, lowering the 
local water table, and eliminating moist 
meadows and hence food typically eaten by 
young grouse (Call & Maser 1985). 

The magnitude of riparian zone de- 
struction is not widely appreciated, yet the 
riparian cottonwood-willow community is 
the rarest of the 1 04 major categorized plant 
communities in the United States (TNC 
1987). In Arizona, less than 3% of the 
original riparian vegetation remains (Ari- 
zona Game & Fish 1988), and this remnant 
represents only .001% of the state's land 
area. The few remaining cottonwood-wil- 
low sites in Arizona and New Mexico are 
home to 100 species of state and federally 
listed Threatened or Endangered species 
(Johnson 1989)! 

Though we presently have an Endan- 
gered Species Act to protect individual spe- 
cies, we lack an Endangered Ecosystem Act 
to protect entire plant communities. Cot- 
tonwood will probably not be completely 
wiped out in the Southwest, but the physical 
elements of the cottonwood-riparian com- 
munity may become so rare, and in fact may 
already be so rare, that they will no longer 
function effectively as an ecological unit. 

Texas also has lost most of its native 
cottonwood. For instance, one of the early 
settlers of the Terlingua Creek area, now part 
of Texas's Big Bend National Park, described 
it in 1 885 as a "bold running stream, studded 
with cottonwood and alive with beaver" 
(Wauer 1973). Today, Terlingua Creek, one 
of the largest drainages in the Park, barely 
flows, and in an inventory of cottonwood 
completed several years ago, the NPS found 
only 221 of the native trees left (conversa- 
tion with Park personnel). Though non- 
native cottonwood have been planted in 
several campgrounds, successful regenera- 
tion of the native cottonwood is almost 
non-existent because trespass livestock 
graze most riparian areas of the Park even 
though it is designated a World Biosphere 
Preserve. 

Where they do remain, the presence of 
a species like cottonwood may give the 
impression of ecological health; however, in 
many places, all that survive are "historic" 
trees — large individuals that established 
themselves prior to widespread livestock 
grazing. Though still numerous in many 
drainages, these old trees will not be re- 
placed when they die. 

Since large grazing mammals were not 
major parts of their recent evolutionary 
histories, livestock grazing in the Palouse 
Prairie (eastern Washington), Southwest, 
and Great Basin has been particularly devas- 
tating (Mack & Thompson, 1982). More- 
over, what native browsers and grazers were 
in these regions underwent periodic popula- 
tion reductions or migrations which gave 
plant communities long periods of rest be- 
tween short periods of sometimes heavy use. 
Range managers have failed to study natural 
evolutionary processes and the interactions 
between herbivores and their forage plants. 
Consequently, most grazing systems do not 
emulate natural population fluctuations or 
long-term shifts in grazing pressure (Wuer- 
thner 1988a). 

Most livestock grazing is relatively 
constant, occurring at nearly the same levels 
year in and out. As a result, even in regions 
where large herds of grazing mammals were 
common, such as the Great Plains, current 
livestock grazing is causing major vegetative 
shifts. For example, Dr. Mark Behan docu- 
mented that regeneration along the Wild 
and Scenic stretch of the Missouri River in 
Montana is almost non-existent. The only 
place Behan found seedling survival was on 
islands inaccessible to livestock. Though 
cottonwood are still abundant along the 
Missouri, in SO years, they may be gone 
(Behan, personal communication). 

When I recently explored Arizona's 
Gila Box Canyon, every young cottonwood 
I found displayed evidence of cattle brows- 
ing, and no trees were surviving past the 
sapling stage. Because mature cottonwood 
are disappearing from the Gila and its major 
tributaries, natural seed sources are being 
eliminated. Hence, even if cattle were re- 


moved, natural recovery would take dec- 
ades, if it would occur at all. As with the 
Missouri River in Montana and Terlingua 
Creek in Big Bend, the Gila River in Arizona 
is remarkably different than it was prior to 
livestock grazing. When trappier James O. 
Pattie explored the Gila Box in 1824, he 
caught 250 Beaver in it and its tributaries 
after trapping only a few days. He described 
the Gila as "very beautiful, running between 
banks covered with tall cottonwood and 
willows" (Pattie 1831). 

The loss of Beaver, along with the loss 
of cottonwood, has had synergistic effects. 
When Beaver were abundant, so were Beaver 
dams. These small impoundments raised 
local water tables, flooding lowlands and 
encouraging new riparian growth. Eventu- 
ally, a Beaver colony will eat most of the 
large trees within reach of their ponds and 
abandon their territory for new areas. 
However, by this time in the natural cycle, 
numerous young sapling of willow, cotton- 
wood and other riparian species are estab- 
lished along the margins of the old ponds. 
By the time the Beaver dams wash out, as 
they usually do after a period of disuse, the 
newly established trees have a well devel- 
oped root system so that even a subsequent 
lowering of the water table does not neces- 
sarily jeopardize their existence. 

Beavers' numerous small dams also 
help with flood control, slowing the down- 
stream wash of summer cloudbursts and 
winter snowpack run-off. With the loss of 
willows and cottonwood, and the overall 
vegetative denudation of vyatersheds due to 
livestock grazing, a downward spiral of the 
entire watershed occurs. Without cotton- 
wood regeneration, Beaver are deprived of 
food. They leave and their dams slowly 
decay. Now water from cloudbursts, instead 
of ponding and slowly moving down a 
drainage, races downstream, scouring the 
channel. Increased channel erosion concur- 
rent with the abnormally high and frequent 
floods eliminates sandbars which are essen- 
tial for cottonwood establishment. 

The synergistic combination of all 
these factors has resulted in tremendous 
environmental degradation of the Gila River 
drainage. Moreover, this has been repeated 
along thousands of other Western water- 
ways. 

Largely as a result of this widespread 
watershed degradation, the fastest disap- 
pearing wildlife group in the US are its native 
fishes. Of 32 native fish species in Arizona, 
5 are extinct, and 21 of the remaining 27 are 
officially listed as Endangered or Threatened 
or being considered for listing (TNC 1986). 
Since larger vertebrates, such as fishes, are 
barometers of environmental health, one 
must wonder what impacts grazing is hav- 
ing on smaller aquatic life such as insects 
and other invertebrates which form the base 
of many food chains. 

The loss of riparian cottonwood also 
influences non-aquatic wildlife. Many birds 
and mammals depend upon large old 
growth riparian species for nesting, roosting 
or denning. Woodpeckers, hawks, Great 
Blue Herons, and Bald Eagles nest in areas 
with mature riparian trees (Johnson 1989). 
Less obvious impacts occur to species like 
the Red Bat, which is found primarily along 
riparian corridors in the Southwest and is 
listed as threatened by the state of Arizona 
(AZ Game & Fish Com. 1988). According to 
the Arizona Game and Fish Commission, 
livestock grazing and associated forms of 
habitat and wildlife destruction (e.g., preda- 
tor control) are partially or fully responsible 
for the population declines of 13 out of 18 
mammal and 11 of 22 bird species listed by 
Arizona as threatened or endangered (AZ 
Game & Fish Dept. 1988). 

The loss of riparian vegetation may also 
imperil songbirds and other animals that are 
numerous compared to rare riparian nesting 
species such as the Black Hawk, but are 
severely reduced in number from the pre- 
livestock era. Studies at Oregon's Malheur 
National Wildlife Refuge of passerine birds 
nesting in riparian habitat showed that in- 
creases in grazing resulted in decreases in 
birds. Bird counts were 5-7 times higher on 
an ungrazed area of Malheur than on similar 
areas grazed annually (Taylor 1986). 

Grazing and haying has been docu- 
mented to cause similar declines in the suc- 
cess of nesting ducks, Sandhill Cranes and 
other birds that nest in wet meadows and 
the fringes of marshes (Kirsh et. al. 1978). 
Even Refuges set up specifically for water- 
fowl and other wetland birds, such as 
Malheur, are grazed (Wuerthner 1988b). 

Seldom considered are the structural 
benefits large riparian species like the cot- 
tonwood may provide. As these trees disap- 
pear, so do large diameter snags and fallen 
logs. How important these may be to ecosys- 
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terns, we are only beginning to appreciate. 
In Oregon, it was found that large fallen old 
growth trees contributed 50% of the fish 
habitat in small to medium sized streams 
(Swanson. et. al. 1978). Cottonwood, syca- 
more, and other large riparian trees species 
may play similar roles in arid region stream 
channels. 

As anyone who spends time in the 
desert notices, the shade provided by large 
trees is a welcome respite from the summer 
heat. The gradual loss of large cottonwood 
and the consequent loss of shade is another 
ecological cost not computed into govern- 
ment analyses. 

Riparian zone destruction from over- 
grazing by livestock also results in replace- 
ment of deep, narrow stream channels by 
wide, shallow waterways — greatly reducing 
the streams' suitability for fish. This damage 
is so prevalent that most people do not 
realize that sluggish brown waterways were 
not the norm in the pristine West. 

Though there are few ungrazed lands in 
the West to compare to those grazed, one 
good comparison of stream bank changes 
can be found on the Sawtooth National 
Forest near Ketchum, Idaho. The Pole Creek 
Ranger Station has been fenced for nearly 
100 years. Pole Creek, a tributary of the 
Salmon River in the Sawtooth National 
Recreation Area, is an aesthetically pleasing 
stream outside the ranger station com- 
pound. Most people would assume it is a 
good trout stream, and by the current de- 
graded standards of the West, it is. Pole 
Creek is about 10 feet wide and a foot and a 
half deep, with grassy banks. Inside the 
fenced complex, however, the stream nar- 
rows to less than a foot in width and deepens 
to a 3 or 4 feet with markedly undercut 
banks. Streamside vegetation, particularly 
willow, which is absent outside the exclo- 
sure, nearly obscures the stream. There is no 
doubt which side of the fence is better habi- 
tat for trout and other aquatic species. 

This difference has been verified else- 
where. P.E. Marcuson found significantly 
higher rates of channel erosion on grazed 
portions than on an ungrazed portion of 
Montana's Rock Creek (Marcuson 1977). 
One study of the Little Deschutes River in 
Oregon found trout populations to be 350% 
higher in ungrazed vs. grazed portions of the 
river (Lorz 1974). Similar figures exist for 
other streams, yet few fisherpersons recog- 
nize the widespread destruction of fish 
habitat by livestock grazing. 

Grazing has impacted our watersheds 
in even less noticeable ways, too. For ex- 
ample, throughout the Great Basin and the 
Canyon Country, cryptogamic soil lichens 
cover bare soil with a thin, black crust. These 
soil lichens reduce wind and water erosion, 
while increasing water infiltration and re- 
ducing water evaporation by acting as a 
mulch. Soil lichens are very susceptible to 
trampling, and cattle have utterly destroyed 
such lichens in many areas (Mack & Th- 
ompson 1982). 

In some parts of the West, good wildlife 
habitat still exists, but wildlife populations 
are excluded or greatly restricted in their use 
of it. For example, while sufficient habitat 
remains on public lands to support much 
larger populations than at present of big 
game species such as Pronghorn, Bison, and 
Bighorn Sheep, livestock usurpation of for- 
mer ranges prevents this from occurring. 
These species exist at 1-3% of their primeval 
numbers (Wagner 1978). 

Livestock use indirectly influences 
populations of large omnivores like the 
Grizzly Bear. Though livestock grazing is 
not permitted in Yellowstone National Park, 
44% of the surrounding National Fores- 
tlands are currently leased for grazing, and 
adjacent private lands important for Grizzly 
survival are also grazed (GYC 1989). Since 
Grizzlies eat primarily vegetation, livestock 
grazing adversely affects the bears. When 
habitat is cropped, bear nutritional levels 
may fall. Reduction in nutrition results in 
declining fertility and cub survival. In addi- 
tion, reductions in important bear plant 
foods force Grizzlies to wander farther to 
find food, increasing bear-human encoun- 
ters and consequent bear mortalities. 

Ranchers long ago fenced out Elk and 
other competing herbivores from their 
natural ranges and relegated them to a 
marginal existence on the less favorable 
lands — now largely comprising the public 
lands. In addition, the industry strives to 
eliminate smaller competing herbivores, 
particularly jack rabbits and prairie dogs. 

One consequence of prairie dog reduc- 
tion programs has been the near-extinction 
of the Black-footed Ferret, which feeds ex- 
clusively on prairie dogs. Prairie dogs once 
numbered in the hundreds of millions, and 
provided food for numerous predators, from 


Golden Eagles to Kit Foxes. Lewis and Clark 
mentioned skirting the periphery of a prairie 
dog town 7 miles long near the confluence 
of the Marias arid Missouri Rivers in Mon- 
tana during their 1804-1806 expedition 
(Coues 1893). Burrowing Owls and many 
other species used prairie dog burrows as 
homes. No one knows how many species 
have suffered severe population reductions 
as a result of programs to exterminate this 
plains dwelling rodent. 

Ranchers often resist attempts to re- 
store native species. Ranchers killed a plan 
to reintroduce Elk to public lands in the 
Jarbidge Mountains along the Nevada- 
Idaho border. Rancher opposition is the 
main obstacle to Gray Wolf reintroduction 
in Yellowstone National Park, where polls 
show the vast majority of people support 
restoring wolves. Of course, ranchers do not 
pay those who must forego the opportunity 
of seeing wolves in Yellowstone or Grizzlies 
in New Mexico's Gila Wilderness. This is 
another unaccounted form of subsidy. 

Also overlooked generally is the impact 
of Western livestock on water. During 
drought years, many rivers and creeks are 
entirely drained to irrigate hay fields and 
crops used to feed livestock. For example, 
the Yellowstone River between Livingston, 
Montana, and Yellowstone NP, has only two 
tributaries whose flows actually reach the 
river throughout the summer. Since the 
native Yellowstone Cutthroat Trout only 
spawns in feeder streams, all trout reproduc- 
tion in this river segment comes from these 
two streams (Clancy 1988). Even so, the 
Yellowstone is considered a blue ribbon 
trout stream. One wonders what kind of 
trout fishery the Yellowstone would be if all 
its tributaries still flowed uninterrupted. 

Water development is another unno- 
ticed impact of livestock grazing. Most 
Western water projects benefit the livestock 
industry. For example, 90% of the Colorado 
River Basin water development projects are 
used to irrigate crops that feed cattle (Han- 
son 1982). On the average, the government 
subsidizes irrigation at $54 per acre. If red 
meat production were the goal, this money 
could be better spent funding meat produc- 
tion in the East, where a more benign cli- 
mate and productive soils make livestock 
grazing less environmentally damaging. 

Domestic livestock and polluted irriga- 
tion water used for growing livestock feed 
are major non-point sources of water pollu- 
tion. Grazing also indirectly and directly 
causes elimination of native plant species 
and replacement with non-native species. 
Sometimes this results from invasion by 
weeds of rangelands in poor condition, and 
sometimes from premeditated seeding pro- 
grams. The BLM has planted Crested 


Wheatgrass, a non-native species of little 
value except as livestock forage, on millions 
of acres (Ferguson 1983). Cheatgrass, Rus- 
sian Thistle (tumbleweed), and other non- 
native species also invade without direct 
assistance, replacing native species wher- 
ever the land is overgrazed. 

Why the Abuse Continues 

Despite all the above impacts, federal 
agencies seldom consider reductions of live- 
stock grazing. Usually, the solution to 
undisputed ecological degradation is to 
spread livestock out more, often with subse- 
quent increases in livestock numbers, but 
decreases in grazing intensity. This is often 
accomplished through more water develop- 
ments, fencing, seeding and chaining pro- 
grams. This costs taxpayers more, and is 
analogous to building taller smoke stacks as 
a means of reducing air pollution: The same 
amount of pollution is still being emitted; 
it's just spread over a larger area. 

Considering that only 27,000 opera- 
tions graze livestock On public lands, it is 
difficult to understand the incredible politi- 
cal power this special interest wields over the 
West. The membership of the Sierra Club is 
nearly 20 times that of all the public lands 
grazers, National Wildlife Federation over 
100 times as great, yet neither has the clout 
of the ranchers. 

Three out of four of Arizona's 3.3 mil- 
lion people are urban dwellers in the Phoe- 
nix or Tucson areas. The state has only 3792 
livestock producers; and of these, only 1323 
graze livestock on federal lands (Synar 
1986). Yet these 1323 exercise more control 
over the federal lands in Arizona than do 
Arizona's other 3.3 million residents. 

The bias toward livestock production is 
obvious in federal budget considerations. 
Though grazing programs benefit only 
27,000 ranchers, whereas over 90 million 
Americans engage in non-consumptive 
wildlife use, federal agencies usually spend 
three times as much on their grazing pro- 
grams as they do on wildlife (US Fish & 
Wildlife Service 1984). Forage allotments 
also are strongly biased toward livestock. 
For example, on the Bums, Oregon, BLM 
district, 279,785 AUMs were allotted to live- 
stock, 8347 AUMs to wildlife (personal 
communication BLM 1987). (An AUM — 
animal unit month — equals the amount of 
forage that can sustain one cow for a 
month.) On the same district, 69% of the 
riparian zones were considered to be in poor 
or fair condition, and only 7% in good 
health! This is the result of 40 years of BLM 
scientific range management. 

So why does public lands grazing evoke 
so little controversy? The biggest reason is 
that most people, even most environmen- 


talists, do not realize how much damage 
livestock grazing causes. There are many 
reasons for this ignorance: 

First, many of the landscape changes 
associated with livestock grazing occurred 
100 years ago or longer. The loss of cotton- 
wood in Big Bend National Park, for ex- 
ample, occurred largely before it was estab- 
lished as a Park in 1944. Since most people 
do not have an historical context for com- 
parison, they believe what they see today is 
they way it has always been. 

Second, many symptoms of over- 
grazing are visible only to those with special 
training. Changes due to grazing are usually 
gradual and subtle. Whereas anyone can see 
that a clearcut has dramatically altered an 
old growth forest, it is difficult for someone 
untrained in ecology to recognize that what 
was once a hillside covered with Bluebunch 
Wheatgrass is now covered by Cheatgrass 
and that this has no less severe an impact on 
the landscape. Cheatgrass looks fine to the 
average person. 

Third, because many of the changes 
occurred long ago, land managers and envi- 
ronmentalists tend to accept the present 
condition as the starting point in any discus- 
sion. Thus, while many conservationists 
argue that livestock should be reduced or 
better managed on public lands, few chal- 
lenge the basic assumption that the live- 
stock industry is entitled to priority rights on 
public rangelands. 

Finally, ranchers have defined the 
framework within which any discussion of 
change is considered. Among the questions 
that should be addressed, but are not, are 
these: Why are cattle rather than Bison, 
Pronghorn, and Elk the primary grazers of 
public rangelands? Why do we assume that 
ranchers have a right to a predator free 
environment? Why is the highest use of 
Western water considered to be irrigation? 
Are not the recreation values of rangelands 
now higher than their value for forage pro- 
duction? 

We should challenge the premise that 
public rangelands are essential for the pro- 
duction of domestic meat. The only defense 
for the continuation of public lands grazing 
is that it is a traditional use of the public 
lands. Even this, however, is a totally lame 
rationale. Dumping raw sewage into our 
rivers was traditional also. The public inter- 
est would best be served by eliminating all 
public lands grazing, restoring these lands to 
as close to their original ecological condi- 
tion as possible, and saving them as biologi- 
cal preserves allowing compatible recrea- 
tion. 

For the complete set of references which 
accompany this article, send a SA5E to the 
Tucson office of the Journal. 
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IN LEAGUE WITH THE BEINGS OF THE FUTURE 


by Joanna Macy 

For thou shalt be in league with the stones 
of the field, and the beasts of the field shall be at 
peace with thee. (Job 5:23) 

That verse of the Bible delighted me as 
a child and stayed with me as I grew up. It 
promised a way I wanted to live — in com- 
plicity with creation. It still comes to mind 
when I hear about people taking action on 
behalf of other species. When our brothers 
and sisters of Greenpeace or Earth First! put 
their lives on the line to save the whales or 
the old-growth forests, I think, "Ah, they're 
in league." 

To be "in league" in that way seems 
wonderful to me. There is a comfortable, 
cosmic collegiality to it — like coming home 
to conspire once more with our beloved and 
age-old companions, with the stones and 
the beasts of the field, and the sun that rises 
and the stars that wheel in the sky. 

Now the work of restoring our ravaged 
earth offers us that — and with a new dimen- 
sion. It not only puts us in league with the 
stones and the beasts, but also in league with 
the beings of the future. All that we do for 
the mending of our planet is for their sakes, 
too. Their chance to enter and love our 
world depends in large measure on our often 
uncertain efforts. 

At gatherings that address the ecologi- 
cal or nuclear crisis, we often begin with an 
evocation of the "Beings of the Three 
Times." We invite their presence at our 
deliberations. In evoking beings of the past 
and the present, we speak their names, spon- 
taneously and at random — names of ances- 
tors and teachers who loved this earth, and 
then names of those living now, with whom 
we share this time of danger. But after the 
third evocation, which calls on the beings of 
the future, there is silence: for we do not 
know their names. Yet that moment of 
silence is the most potent of all to me, for 
those unborn ones are so many, and so 
innocent, and so at our mercy. 

I sense them hovering, like a cloud of 
witnesses, those beings of the future. Some- 
times I fancy that if I were to turn my head 


by Terry Morse 

Apologists for modem industrial soci- 
ety's war on nature have a relatively new 
argument they'd like us to buy for why the 
destruction is acceptable: Homo sapiens is a 
product of natural (evolutionary) forces, 
they say, therefore, human behavior and its 
products (e.g., technology) are the product 
of these same forces, therefore, they are 
"natural." Therefore they are "okay." 

By appealing to modem concepts of 
human evolution and ecology, the apolo- 
gists hope to give their destructive behavior 
the legitimacy of scientific rationality. The 
problem is that not all of their premises, and 
hence their deductions, are valid. 

Most biologists and many anthropolo- 
gists today would agree that human biology 
and behavior are the result of natural evolu- 
tionary processes. It is, after all, the evolu- 
tion of the human brain and hands that, in 
interaction with certain biological, physical 
and social environments, led to modem 
industrial society. To the extent that we 
define “natural" as anything that has come 
about through "natural processes," modem 
industrial society is "natural." The problem 
is with the assumption that “natural" im- 
plies "good" or "okay." 

Untested and perhaps untestable ideas 
like the Gaia hypothesis aside, modem 
evolutionary thought does not see purpose 
in evolution. What exists in nature exists 
because it is successful (i.e., has not led to 
extinction) in the context in which it 
evolved and currently exists. Nothing is 
implied about future success. Evolutionary 
theory makes only weak predictions about 
the future, for instance that generalist popu- 
lations are more likely to survive changing 
conditions then are specialist populations. 
Evolutionary biology offers no guarantees 
that because Homo sapiens or any other spe- 
cies is successful (i.e., numerous and widely 
distributed) today it will be so under 


suddenly, I would glimpse them over my 
shoulder. Philosophers and mystics say that 
chronological time is a construct, a function 
of our mentality; there is also, they say, a 
dimension in which all time is simultane- 
ous, where we co-exist with past and future. 
Perhaps because I am so time-ridden, hurry- 
ing to meet deadlines and appointments, I 
am drawn to that notion. The dimension of 
simultaneity, where our days and centuries 
merge in a blink of the cosmic eye, is power- 
ful to me, giving context and momentum to 
work for social change. 

In that context, it is plausible to me that 
the generations of the future want to lend us 
courage for what we do for their sake. I 
imagine them saying "thanks" to Randy 
Hayes and John Seed for their dogged efforts 
to protect the rainforests. Thanks to Jacques 
Yves Cousteau for his campaign on behalf of 
the seas. Thanks to Amory and Hunter 
Lovins for their work on renewable energy, 
to leave breathable air for those who come 
after us. Thanks to Fran Peavey and her 
Indian friends for organizing to clean the 
Ganges, and to Mark Dubois and Sulak Sivar- 
aksha for working to save the other great 
rivers. 

The imagined presence of these future 
ones comes to me like grace, and is one 
reason why I have been drawn to the issue of 
radioactive waste. Of the many causes that 
pull us into league with the future, this one, 
in terms of time and toxicity, is the most 
enduring legacy our generation will leave 
behind. 

'Hundreds of thousands of metric tons of 
radioactive waste have been generated by 
our production of nuclear power and nu- 
clear weapons. 

•The toxicity of these wastes requires them 
to be kept out of the biosphere for many 
times longer than recorded history. 
•"Temporarily" stored in tanks, trenches, 
pools, and even cardboard boxes, it is leak- 
ing into the air, soil, aquifers, and rivers in 34 
of 50 states. 

*No permanent repositories are operative. 
•As a "final solution," two mammoth burial 


changed conditions tomorrow. The dino- 
saurs were successful in their day; their pres- 
ent day descendants (birds) are so modified 
as to be hardly recognizable as dinosaurs. 
They are not the dominant biological group 
that their ancestors were. 

There is another way to look at the 
question of human behavior and its conse- 
quences. That is to ask in what sense it is 
natural. It is natural to the extent that it is 
a result of natural processes. In a different 
and more important sense, it is not natural 
in that never before in nature has a species 
had such awesome power to modify the 
environment. Mass extinctions and major 
landform changes of the past have resulted 
from geological and astronomical events 
and processes, not biological ones. They 
also took place over much longer periods of 
time than the two hundred or so years in 
which modern technology has been degrad- 
ing things. We, as a society, and perhaps as 
a species, may not survive the changes we 
are causing. 

I have argued that our behavior and its 
consequences are natural in the sense that 
they result from natural processes, but that 
they are unnatural in the more important 
sense that their power and the scope of their 
consequences are unprecedented on Earth. 
Calling our behavior and technology natu- 
ral, hence okay, may be a good debating 
tactic, but it is not a good survival tactic. 

One aspect of human behavior the 
apologists conveniently ignore is also both 
natural and unnatural in the above senses. 
That is our ability to foresee the probable 
consequences of our actions and to change 
our behavior now if we don’t like what we 
foresee. This part of our evolutionary heri- 
tage may save us from ourselves, if we use it. 

Here’s hoping. 


sites are being prepared in New Mexico and 
Nevada. 

If we think on behalf of future beings, 
this last fact is the most alarming of all. 
Eager to put it out of sight and out of mind, 
our government intends to bury the waste. 
As we discover in other aspects of our lives, 
hiding does not work in the long run. This 
is especially true of nuclear materials be- 
cause, irradiated by their contents, contain- 
ers corrode, and because earth's strata shift 
and water seeps and the radioactivity will 
shift and seep with them — into the aquifers, 
into the biosphere, into the lungs and 
Wombs of those who come after. Indeed the 
two designated repositories are already pre- 
senting problems: salt brine is leaking into 
the New Mexico site and the other is geologi- 
cally at risk because it adjoins the Nevada 
test site. 

When I asked officials at the designated 
repository in New Mexico how future gen- 
erations would be protected, they said the 
site would be safe for a hundred years or so. 
"And after that?" I asked. They looked at me 
blankly, as if puzzled by such an exotic 
question. 

Standing there in the briefing room, I 
wondered how that question would be an- 
swered if we were to inhabit our earth with 
a sense of time and of our unfolding story. If 
our long evolutionary journey were real to 
us, if we felt the aliveness of our planet home 
and a living connection with those who 
come after, would we still want to sweep 
these wastes under the rug? 

A different approach to nuclear wastes 
came to mind in England five years ago, as I 
visited Greenham Common and other citi- 
zen encampments surrounding US nuclear 
missile bases. These encampments with 
their dogged dedication and strong spiritual 
flavor reminded me of the monasteries that 
kept the lamp of learning alive through the 
dark ages. I realized that it would require a 
community empowered with such dedica- 
tion to guard the centers of radioactivity we 
bequeath to future generations for thou- 
sands of years. 

In my mind I could see surveillance 
communities forming at today's nuclear 
facilities. These Guardian Sites are centers of 
reflection and pilgrimage, where the waste 
containers are religiously monitored and 
repaired, and where the wisdom traditions 
of our planet are the source for contexts of 
meaning and disciplines of vigilance. Here 
“remembering" is undertaken — the crucial 
task of continuing mindfulness of radioac- 
tive danger. Here those who come for vary- 
ing periods of time participate in an active 
community to receive training and to alert 


the public about the necessity for nuclear 
guardianship. 

The vision has remained with me, rein- 
forced by reading technical papers on the 
necessity and feasibility of above-ground 
storage of nuclear wastes. When I think 
about how the beings of the future will relate 
to our radioactive legacy, an unexpected 
danger occurs to me: the danger that they 
may not take seriously the toxicity of these 
wastes. It will probably be hard for them to 
accept that we, their ancestors, would know- 
ingly fabricate and leave behind materials 
that would cripple and kill for millennia to 
come. They may be tempted to deny such 
criminality, just as a growing number of 
people today want to deny the reality of the 
holocaust. 

The challenge for them, therefore, in 
protecting themselves from these wastes, 
will have to begin with acceptance of what 
we, their ancestors, have done. For that 
acceptance to occur, a measure of forgive- 
ness will be necessary. Our generation's 
crime against the future will be too terrible 
to be believed, unless it can, in some meas- 
ure, be identified with — that is, in some 
measure, forgiven. 

When should acceptance and forgive- 
ness begin? Must it begin already with 
ourselves? So that we can stop trying to hide 
our guilt and bury our shame? So that we 
can find solutions other than hiding our 
nuclear wastes in the living ground? 

Such reflections bring the future ones 
close, as if we were in conversation. These 
beings yet to be born teach me about the 
acceptance and forgiveness that are needed 
if mending is to occur. Sometimes I fancy I 
can see their faces — some are human like 
mine, others furred or feathered. My heart is 
warm in their company. That warmth en- 
courages me to begin to work to create a 
demonstration Guardian Site for nuclear 
wastes. 

At a recent meeting of educators, my 
friend Brian Swimme was asked to introduce 
me. He did so saying, "She has a lot of 
friends. Most of them aren't bom yet." The 
same is true for Brian, and for all of you who 
choose to take part in mending our world. 

For then, thou shalt be in league with 
the beings of the future, and the generations 
to come after shall be at peace with thee. 

Joanna Macy is the author of Despair and 
Personal Power in the Nuclear Age and many 
other acclaimed works; and with John Seed she 
initiated the Councils of All Beings. This article 
previously appeared, in longer form, in 
Creation magazine, and is reprinted with the 
author's permission 
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■‘"There are now 10 million environ- 
mental refugees in the world. They are 
permanently displaced humans set adrift by 
long-term degradation of the land they 
previously occupied. Most wait for hand- 
outs in refugee camps in northeast Africa, 
sail from Haiti for Florida, or flee to New 
Delhi. All live without hope. (Data from Not 
Man Apart, J. Jacobson) 

**TIME magazine in an 8/1/88 cover 
article, titled "The Dirty Seas, " described a 
litany of water problems and said "[What] 
New Yorkers found [on] public beaches ... 


was an assault on the eyes, noise and the 
stomach. Fromnorthern Newjersey to Long 
Island, incoming tides washed up a nauseat- 
ing array of waste, including plastic tampon 
applicators and balls of sewage 2 inches 
thick. Even more alarming was the drug 
paraphernalia and medical debris ... crack 
vials, needles and syringes ... There were also 
dozens of vials of blood, 3 of which tested 
positive for hepatitis-B virus and at least 6 
positive for antibodies to the AIDS virus." 
TIME never mentions human overpopula- 
tion. 


“Zero Population Growth started in 
1S68 in response to Paul Ehrlich's The Popu- 
lation Bomb, with him as first president. 
Their goal is modest: "The birth rate should 
equal the death rate, and immigration 
should equal emigration." (Annual mem- 
bership is $25 and includes ten issues of The 
ZPG Reporter. National Headquarters: 1400 
16th StNW, Washington, DC, 20036; 202- 
332-2200.) 

"WRITE-NOW (362-B Vista Rd, 
Bishop, CA 93514) in its June newsletter 
reports the following: The California Office 
of Family Planning is slated for oblivion. 
Although the state budget surplus is $2.5 
billion, Governor Deukmejian plans to 
eliminate all funds for family planning serv- 
ices. If his intention is carried out, the cost 
will be high, both in tax dollars and human 
suffering. According to cost/benefit studies, 
the Office of Family Planning saves taxpay- 
ers $11 for every 51 invested. If its services 
are cut, taxpayers will bear the burden of 
$320 million in health and welfare costs. 
With no family planning programs, there 
will be up to 100,000 more unintended 
pregnancies (California's population grew 
by nearly one million last year!). Since half 
of unintended pregnancies end in abortion, 


abortions will increase (state Family Plan- 
ning does not fund abortions). The state 
funded program is responsible for family 
planning services to over half of all low- 
income Californians. There is no federal 
substitute. Please voice your concerns to the 
governor today! (Gov. George Deukmejian, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, CA 95814). 

'The highly effective “Morning After 
Pill," Ovral, prevents pregnancy if taken 
within 72 hours of intercourse, but is not 
being promoted because of opposition from 
religious extremists. Catholic hospitals are 
not willing to use it for rape victims. (Data, 
CAPS) 

"Ethiopian Orthodox and Islam are 
the dominant religions in Ethiopia, and 
both fiercely oppose any form of contracep- 
tion. One spokesman says, "Children are a 
gift from God. God will punish you if you do 
not accept his gift." (Data, Popline) 

"In 1950 only 1 Third World city had 
a population of over 4 million. By 2000, 46 
cities will have populations this large. 

— Tom Stoddard 


of ‘Earth Wisdom Living Wild 


By Dolores LaChappelle 

"What one eats determines one's ethi- 
cal relationship to the cosmos and 
shapes and determines power relation- 
ships within each culture." 

William Koethke 

"Years ago, the morning after an eve- 
ning of beer drinking and poetry recit- 
ing, a hung-over clot of revelers were 
walking back from breakfast. Robert 
Sund... lagged behind the rest of us, 
preoccupied. He had stopped and was 
staring into a comer, a crack where two 
concrete buildings met. Curious, we 
went back; he looked up from a small 
cranial shaped pile of moss and said 
something like: 'That's our only 
hope'." 

Tom Jay 

"What the men of the city do not real- 
ize is that the roots of all living things 
are tied together." 

(Chan K'in, Lacandon tribe of the 
Mexican rainforest) 
Commenting on this, anthropologist 
Victor Perera writes: "There were times, 
sitting in the god-house at Naha, when 
I could almost touch the frail thread 
that intertwines all living things in the 
forest, from the lowliest bed-louse to 
the noble jaguar...I began to under- 
stand how each synthetic object we 
admit into our lives nullified a bit of our 
souls, and removes by that much our 
purchase in the natural order." 

We all knew that anyone who defended 
the earth would be persecuted as soon as the 
Industrial Growth Society fully understood 
that saving natural beings is contrary to its 
single-minded goal of "production." Now 
that the persecution is beginning, what 
should we do? We should not go “radical" in 
the usual simple-minded sense of revolt; 
instead we must go truly radical. The word 
'radical' comes from the Latin, radix , mean- 
ing root; so we go to the roots of it all and 


that means plants, of course, from which all 
of us mammals get our food. Before going 
deeper into plants, I will quote Robert 
Nichols, who explains the only kind of writ- 
ing that is really useful in these perilous 
times: 

"Let's leave the field of protest litera- 
ture, whose task is to correct lies: that 
Laos or the zones of El Salvador are not 
being bombed, when the feet is that 
they are. Let's leave this field to enter 
that of literature that inspires — such as 
the work of Ivan Illich, E. F- Schuma- 
cher, Murray Bookchin, Leopold Kohr. 
This prophetic voice is not one of our 
modern modes. It belongs to the age of 
Blake and Whitman, as the gentle 
moralist voice of Wendell Berry on 
agriculture is an 18th century mode. 

Let's leave the field of protest to the 
armies of protest and drop our flags, 
even the one of protesting focts and 
blocking the State's latest, more cata- 
strophic folly. In other words, as we 
hear the rumble of the wall collaps- 
ing over our heads, we say 'Let it 
come. ..in this instant we'll find a way out 

In doing this we turn to an alterna- 
tive literature, that is a literature of al- 
ternatives." 

Nichols explains that "the path" of 
books like those of Illich "go[es] to higher 
and higher levels of abstraction. ..using 
concepts such as domination, planned scar- 
city, appropriate scale.” This is the "high 
road." The other way "goes to the small, the 
actual set of circumstances, the real thing, 
the real person." At the top, these "high" 
books may be grand, but "at the bottom is 
real life" and "as we descend the ladder of 
conceptualization toward the ground, 
something is missing and we stumble. The 
bottom rungs have been left out." How, 
then, do we begin climbing out of the depths 
of the destruction and despair caused by the 
modern Industrial Growth Society? 

Susun Weed shows us the way out, the 
“root" way, the way of the plants. Each year 
publishers send me dozens of environ- 
mental books to review — most of which are 


irrelevant for us in this desperate summer 
with its long litany of environmental disas- 
ters (every minute 100 acres of rainforest 
destroyed, one animal species a day lost 
forever, the 11 million gallon oil spill in 
Alaska, and now the political moves against 
anyone standing up for the environment). 
Susun 's book, Healing Wise , pulled me out of 
near despair, because she shows us some- 
thing so obvious we all overlook it. Most of 
the species of our wild allies have been 
eradicated or are being decimated (the Griz- 
zly Bear, elephants, etc.) But one they spend 
millions of dollars trying to eradicate with- 
out success; everywhere — even in cities — 
it is alive: "golden, in the sunlight, bold and 
brazen. Erupting with fountains of bright 
spring yellow. Crowned with twenty, fifty, 


a hundred golden headdresses. The queen 
of life. Unbounded life!" It's the dandelion 
— the one who feeds and heals us — who 
gives us Vitamins A, B and C and D, potas- 
sium, calcium, iron, manganese, sulphur, 
magnesium, silica, and is a prime healer for 
any problem related to the liver: including 
stress, chemotherapy, damage from alcohol 
or drug abuse, and hepatitis. 

Susun's book shows us how our natural 
"green allies" not only feed us but cure us, 
and that frees us from the demons of fear 
that the medical association and insurance 
sellers inflict upon us. Before this book, no 
one clearly differentiated between the three 
different ways of curing — the "Scientific 
tradition," the "Heroic tradition" and the 
"Wise Woman/natural" tradition. 

Susun explains that for healing, meas- 
uring is what counts in the Scientific tradi- 
tion. "Numbers don't lie.. .the implication is 
that everything else does, including feel- 
ings, intuitions, etc... Numbers are true 
because they are constant and they repeat.... 
The ascorbic acid molecules in this tablet are 
exactly the same as the ones in that fresh, 
wild salad, except that the tablet is clean, 
white, pure, reliable and repeatable, while 
the plant you must admit is dirty, multicol- 
ored, crude, and variable." Ultimately the 
body is considered a machine that must be 
serviced just as a car is. 

Some people painfully climb out of the 
Scientific tradition trap only to fall into the 
Heroic tradition trap. Susun is wonderfully 
sarcastic about this popular new age, yuppie, 
holistic, spiritual tradition. “In the Heroic 
tradition the spirit/soul is high, white, and 
free. The spirit is unconcerned with low 
earthly matters.... the Heroic tradition tells 
us that disease and pain (and even death) 
occur when we do something wrong or bad 
and do not atone for it.... Asking for forgive- 
ness can help right the wrong. And so can 
punishment.... Deprivation. ..fasting, strict 
dietary rules, excessive exercise.. .limited 
sleep, limited sexual contact.. .and limited 
ease are proper punishments... one of the 
keys to healing in the Heroic tradition is the 
establishment of guilt." The body must be 
cleansed inside and out. Enemas and 
colonics are the cures. "An empty colon is 
about as close to clean as a colon can be, so 
frequent fasting.... Rare substances and oc- 
cult techniques are favored." As one ad says, 
"We travel to the far corners of the world 
gathering herbs to cleanse your system." 
Never mind that this gathering wipes out 
the entire herb for that part of the world 
forever. 

In the Wise Woman tradition, nature 
herself is the healer. Each of us can come to 
know the "wise woman" within — men as 
well as women. The Wise Woman tradition 
loves roughness, insists on uniqueness, and 
has no rules. "Every problem, each pain, 
disability, disease, is understood, in the Wise 
Woman way, as a hole for the entry of 
wholeness, a portal for the arrival of an ally." 
Here is where our green allies, the plants, 
come in. Death is not failure in the Wise 
Woman tradition. Death is allowed because 
"the Wise Woman tradition is grounded in 
change." So there's no necessity to keep 
individuals alive at any cost. 


"Chaos, permeability, and nonsense 
are honored in the Wise Woman tradition, 
not instead of, but in addition to honoring 
order, boundaries, and logic. Life and death 
co-exist; there is no pitched battle; there are 
no enemies in the Wise Woman tradition." 

This tradition demands that "we learn 
to receive the abundance of the universe. 
Learn to receive the blessings of our mother. 
Leam to receive the ever-changing, ever- 
different flow of life and death, wellness and 
sickness, good and bad, with respect and 
joy." 

The first time a green ally saved me was 
years ago, when due to stupidity, I found 
myself totally incapacitated — I had the 
excruciating pain caused by the bones of the 
spine pressing on the spinal cord. Luckily, 
my son took me to a Norwegian man, osten- 
sibly a chiropractor, but actually a herbal 
healer. He took an x-ray and then told me to 
stay in bed and drink horsetail tea (a com- 
mon plant that grows in swamps) several 
times a day. The third day he came by the 
house, looked me over and told me to get up 
and walk slowly and from then on walk as 
much of each day as I could. I did this and 
was totally cured in just a few days. Without 
my green ally, the horsetail, I would have 
been under drugs and in traction, followed 
by surgery. 

Susun goes into detail on common 
healing weeds: burdock, chickweed, dande- 
lion, nettles, and oatstraw. She shows how 
most of the major diseases, including can- 
cer, can be healed by at least one of these 
green allies. No quick fix, mind you, but a 
slow process — sometimes up to two years is 
necessary, but then, think how many years 
it took to get yourself into a health problem. 
Susun explains: "Eating wild food is con- 
suming optimum nourishment. Do it fre- 
quently, in addition to your regular diet, and 
your tastes begin to change. The junk foods 
you couldn't resist before now irritate your 
tongue, smell offensive ... A wild plant 
nourishes the fullness of your being from 
the fullness of its being." 

In summarizing the Wise Woman, 
nature tradition, Susun writes: "We come to 
see suffering as resistance and denial, so 
more and more we open to ourselves, we 
accept ourselves. And we are filled with joy. 
What a way to be not cured! ...Wholeness is 
accepted. ...Let us love ourselves, gloriously 
and heal each other.... Let our heart beat and 
our breath flow at one with the universal 
pulse: grief/joy, grief/joy, grief/joy." 

The Wise Woman way defines health as 
flexible, encompassing and vital. The Wise 
Woman turns to her "green allies" for help 
in living wild; thus Susun provides us with 
the bottom rungs of our ladder. 
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Trading Truth for Credibility 


by R.F. Mueller 

The American people, as HL Mencken 
recognized, are fairly reliable dopes, a trait 
they share with rest of the species. But 
there's a difference Americans also have 
money, and it is callable to those who 
know the right button to press. Like all their 
compatriots in the "cause circuit," environ- 
mentalists and consumer advocates from 
Ralph Nader and Jay (Megabucks) Hair on 
down have learned to press this button. 

Gaining favor with the American pub- 
lic, however, has its price. If you want their 
money you must make them feel good. 
Denouncing a big bad corporation helps. 
Saving cuddly animals is surefire. But best of 
all is making them feel that through dona- 
tions, they're bein effective, they're doing 
good. It's part of he same self-congratula- 
tion syndrome th. t makes Americans such 
virulent chauvini' :s. This positive feeling is 
often usefully rei iforced by guilt, perhaps 
every time they s ide behind the wheel of a 
shiny new impor or turn up the heat in their 
four bedroom sp t levels. Yet the folks from 
Jay on down leai ied long ago not to lay too 
much guilt on the pursued. Talk about 
automobile pollution, but confine it to tail- 
pipe emissions of gas guzzlers (a good excuse 
to buy a new compact); talk about appli- 
ances, but in terms of their efficiencies 
rather than their necessity or lack thereof; 
talk about energy conservation and "clean" 
energy in terms of solar heat and electricity, 
but make no mention of dwelling size or the 
electrical infrastructure required. Going too 
far will tax credibility. 

I've been a spectator of this game for 
too long and I'm bolting the stands right 
now. I 'm sick of them selling out the truth 
for credibility with people who are willing to 
f ight for the environment only as long as it 
d oesn't inconvenience them and their pan- 
d ering ele cted officials. , 

An environmental organization that 
epitomizes the problem, since it concerns 
itself with the entire environmental spec- 
trum, is Environmental Action, with a jour- 
nal of the same name. They date back to 
Earth Day # 1 and have ever since been in the 
forefront of exposing all manner of indus- 
trial polluters and bought politicians. They 
originated the "dirty dozen" as a familiar 
category of politicians sympathetic to Earth 
despoilers and have gained considerable 
attention in Congress and other centers of 
power. So what's my gripe? 

In the early days of rising concern 
about the environment, in the 1960s and 
70s, there was little recognition of the true 
magnitude of the problem and it was widely 
believed that we could muster our technol- 
ogy as effectively in pollution control as in 
producing nuclear bombs and moon land- 
ings, if we would commit sufficient funds 
and resolve; if we could get industry to clean 
up its act, we could maintain economic 
growth and the American dream of a con- 
stantly rising standard of living. While this 
dream never existed for some of us, and such 
thinkers as lay W Foreste r ( World Dynamics) 
and WR Catton ( Overshoot) seriously eroded 
it for others, all the standard environmental 
groups as well as the rest of the population 
continue to behave as if the dream is alive 
and well. 

Take EA's recent consorting with 17 
other environmental groups in the Blueprint 
for the Environment, that limp document 
they presented stillborn to George Bush 
after his election. Recently ( EA 11/12-88) 
Ruth Caplan, EA's executive director, who 
co-chaired the energy task force for this 
effort, editorialized that "whether it is global 
warming, acid rain, urban smog or concern 
about energy independence and trade com- 
petitiveness, energy efficiency is the key." In 
the editorial, she gushed about a poll of the 
American public that tended to confirm her 
conclusion. Perhaps we should use polls 
more frequently to support our proposed 
solutions to environmental problems! 

In another article (EA, 1/2-89), the di- 
rector of EA's energy conservation coalition 
lauds the potential contribution of better 
mileage standards for cars. It appears that 
automobiles and light trucks account for 
20% of all US direct emissions of the major 
greenhouse gas, carbon dioxide, but that 80 
mpg cars — vs. present average of 1 8 mpg — 
are waiting in the wings, from which we may 
infer a reduction of C02 emissions from this 
source to about 1/4 of present. Unfortu- 
nately this sanguine analysis says nothing 
about the growth in the infrastructure (re- 
tooling, etc.) that this may entail. Worse, 
the 20% vehicle C02 contribution is only a 
small fraction of the total C02 emissions 
assignable to cars when the existing infra- 
structure is accounted for. Will the touted 
increase in efficiency reduce C02 accumula- 
tion attributable to the factories, mines, 
stone quarries and tropical forest destruc- 
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tion? (I discussed the thermodynamic limi- 
tations of infrastructure in articles in EA, 7- 
78 and EF!, 2-87, 8-87). In any case, 1/4 the 
exhaust of 100 million vehicles is still a lot of 
exhaust. The real question is why have all 
these can and all this infrastructure when 
we really don't need them to live 
comfortably? EA has not called for Ameri- 
cans to give up their wasteful mobility. 

Unfortunately this type of omission 
occurs in other EA analyses. In their Nov/ 
Dec 1988 issue devoted to the blueprint, they* 
embrace the term! [trilogy af~the growth _ 


e conomy" a nd' even 

cien cy and renewable energy "can be usedto 
s pur the economy. " In"so doing, they foil to 
takethe total system into account and show 
a misunderstanding of the thermodynamics 
of energy use. They promote presumed 
"renewable energy" — solar, hydro, wind, 
biomass, etc. — without considering ob- 
stacles that may be almost as formidable as 
in hydrocarbon and nuclear sources. Such 
obstacles become apparent when so called 
renewable sources are carefully examined. 
With solar electricity, as with all highly 
technical efforts, the infrastructure involves 
an enormous investment in mines and fac- 
tories, as well as in waste disposal systems for 
the. toxic metals and other components 
(Mueller, EA 7-78). Jo make si gnificant 
inroads on total e nergy use^ 


would require usurpi n g lar ge lancLareas^— 
watersheds, wildlife habitat — by collectors 
that might also seriously alter the local ther- 
mal regime. With biomass, the diversion of 
organic materials from food and fiber pro- 
duction on good soils, or the alternative of 
marginal land utilization, would further 
impoverish soils already seriously depleted 
in organic matter, or convert more natural 
areas to agriculture. 

The most serious flaw in the Blueprint 


energy picture is the disinterest in the total 
energy/pollution burden placed on the 
planet by the industry/consumer complex 
regardless of efficiency or energy source. 
Elsewhere (EF! 2-88) I discussed the pollu- 
tion that results from the " useful" energy 
well as the waste energy tfiat inheres in all 

g oods are used and wear out. In this context' 
the Blueprint's desired decrease in the cost of 
renewable energy with consequent "tour- 
ring of t he econom y" is simply begging for a 
n ew version of catastrophe, in terms or 
materials depletion and pollution, as long as 
we maintain a highly technological society, 
it makes n o difference whether the ava- 
lanche of goods arid ; 


aroducedby 
“cle an'* renewable energy sources or nuclear 
power. A given society depends on the same 
mix of goods and services regardless of en- 
ergy source. Finally, any thorough energy 
analysis requires that we consider the disor- 
dering (entropic) effects of enormous tech- 
nological energy flux. That these effects are 
most evident with such spectacular failures 
a s oil spills and radioactive clean-upS 
shouldn't distract us f rom their presence in 
e veryday affairs or thej rToTe in the destabili- 
z ation p f ^priptips 

Increasing energy efficiency and re- 
newable energy use are worthy goals if our 
efforts are not overtly or covertly technol- 
ogy-intensive. However, such r eforms in 
energy use become meaningless in the con- 
text of the existing wasteful industrial/con - 
sumer society in which thev can contribute 
only fractional energy reductions whe n 
o rders of magnitude are required . Conse- 
quently, it is irresponsible to suggest that 
they can be a "key" to saving the planet 
without at the same time calling for a drastic 
reduction on all fronts of technology and 
energy use. We must stop confusing credi- 
bility with a rosy outlook. Only straight talk 


will make the true magnitude of our di- 
lemma credible. Only by giving up the 
luxury and comfort of the American dream 
can we save the planet and ourselves. 

But the game of pseudo-credibility isn't 
confined to EA and the Blueprint biggies. 
The tactic of benign neglect of the more 
unpalatable truths is pra cticed by a variety of 
l arge and smajl orga nizations oT profesSgri 
E arth ke epers — as some will admit if you 
press them. For example, some organiza- 
tions fight hazardous waste generation and 
disposal but avoid asking their members to 
modify their lifestyles to eliminate a small 
part of the hazard, even to give up such 
poisonous trivia as drycleaning, lawns, and 
cosmetics. Instead they speak in generalities 
of "source reduction" as if their appeal is to 
another generation. As a result, hazardous 
wastes are dug up, transported far and wide, 
and disposed of in new locations or de- 
stroyed in ways that generate more wastes. 

It's time for the major environmental 
organizations to assume leadership in laying 
out the hard facts of the struggle for survival. 
Encouraging efficiency and renewability as 
the keys to the struggle may even be worse 
than doing nothing since this favors con- 
tinuance of a lifestyle that can only doom us 
all in the end. It’s also time to stop using self- 
serving polls to identify popular issues and 
solutions. And if the whole truth is too 
difficult to hpar at nnrp a t least some of it 
s hould be administered with the pablu m. 
Who knows, people ma y even start to de- 
mand it! 


R.F. Mueller is a money grubber for Virgini- 
ans for Wilderness — but only from the thor- 
oughly disillusioned. His article could aptly 
inspire a movie, and accompanying theme song, 
serving as an expose of cooptation and intrigue 
within mainstream groups, entitled Growth 
Boosters. 


LOVE YOUR MOTHER - 

DON'T BECOME ONE 


by Leslie Lyon 

A female acquaintance asked me re- 
cently if I could pick the happiest day of my 
life. It was a question that begged the usual 
answer of a wedding or an acquisition. The 
answer I gave shocked her. The best day of 
my life, I told her, was the day I decided 
never to have children. 

My decision to forego parenthood was 
not easy. Like most women of the baby 
boom era, I grew up thinking that a woman's 
worth was measured by her skill as a mother. 
The suburban Utah street where I grew up 
was a representative slice of a state devoted 
to the cause of producing large numbers of 
children. From the time that first doll was 
placed in our eager hands, we girls were 
indoctrinated into the one certainty of our 
lives — that we would have many babies. 

On our street, nary a house had less 
than four children. Our parents never no- 
ticed the price we paid for their fecundity. 
Classrooms of less than 40 children were 
rare. Only the children seemed dismayed 
about the endless construction of new 
houses, swarming up the mountainsides 
until we had no place left to play. 

Never in that world of harried adults 
and neglected children did 1 hear a hint that 
unlimited parenthood might be inappropri- 
ate. No one thought of the problems our 
huge generation would create. 

Not until I was in high school did I 
hatch the bold idea that I need not get 
married and pregnant immediately after 
graduation. When it dawned on me that life 
might have more to offer than motherhood, 
I was racked with guilt. 

And truly, a part of me wanted to be a 
mother. I loved kids, and I craved the 
immortality parenthood offers. I decided I'd 
have kids, but not very soon. I set my sights 
on 1980, ten years after I finished high 
school. That way, I'd have time for adven- 
ture before I settled down. 

For the first few years, all went well. I 
assured my parents that I would do my duty, 
eventually. Like many young people of 
those days, I read Paul Ehrlich and cele- 
brated Earth Day, and then decided to have 
only two children. I landed a boyfriend who 
looked likely to stick around. 

As the appointed time approached, I 
felt the old dread again. It never occurred to 
me that I could reverse the decision, made in 
my foolish youth. Luckily, it did occur to my 
boyfriend. Perhaps, he said, it was even our 
duty NOT to have children. He had just read 
somewhere that when a wild species be- 
comes too numerous, its members have 


smaller litters or no litters at all. Didn't it 
make sense for us to do the same? 

That day, I knew what it was like to 
have a revelation. With a certainty that 
humbled me, I knew that the last thing the 
planet needed was my children. When the 
shock of this new conviction was over, I felt 
relieved, and only a little sad. Soon, I felt 
happier than ever before. I had not only rid 
myself of a compulsion society should never 
have forced on me, but I had done some- 
thing noble for Mother Earth. 

At first, my family and friends disap- 
proved, of course, but in time, they came to 
respect and even envy my decision. My 
father took it surprisingly well when I told 
him somebody had to compensate for the 
fact that he'd had eight children. Now that 
some of my high school chums have unruly 
teenagers, they tell me how smart I was not 
to have kids. People usually assume that I 
passed up motherhood either because of a 
career, or because I hate children. It's an eye- 
opener for them when they learn the truth. 

Sadly, many parents I know admit that 
they jumped into parenthood with no plan- 
ning. Prospective parents should always 
remember the impact they'll make if they 
bring a new consumer into the world. 
People have often accused me of being self- 
ish for not having children, when it should 
be obvious to all that the opposite is true. 

It's also true that in these days of right- 
to-lifers and slim birth control pickings, it 
can be very hard to keep from having chil- 
dren. As a female who was once atrociously 
fertile, I know this all too well. It takes 
considerable determination at times to 
avoid parenthood. The second happiest day 
of my life was the day I got fixed. 

As for you men, it won't help much for 
you to decide you can do without father- 
hood unless you do something to prevent it. 
It makes me furious to hear some guy put on 
airs about swearing off children, while in- 
sisting that birth control is the woman's 
responsibility. I have the greatest respect for 
a man who has the courage to take the 
ultimate step — a vasectomy. 

Among the advantages of foregoing 
parenthood, the most important to me is the 
freedom I have to fight for the environment. 
With no children to occupy my time, I can 
devote myself to the defense of Mother 
Earth. Too many times, I've seen a dedicated 
activist lose interest in the cause when that 
bundle of joy comes along. 

Some will claim that if too many envi- 
ronmentalists remain childless, we will 
doom ourselves to extinction. I would 


counter this claim by asking how many 
Earth First!ers were raised by environmen- 
talists. Modern children learn as much from 
outside sources as they do from their par- 
ents. Also, just because I have no children, 
it does not follow that I can’t influence 
youngsters. Most of us have nieces and 
nephews, and we can go to schools and 
teach kids to appreciate Nature. I present 
wildlife education programs to the 4th and 
5th graders in my town. 

Of course, this article is aimed more 
toward those who feel ambivalent about 
having a family. If you've already taken the 
plunge, or know you will, make it your duty 
to teach your children that parenthood is a 
privilege, not a right. Don't browbeat your 
children into providing you with grandchil- 
dren. And above all, don't criticize your 
childless friends. Our forbearance has made 
the future a little less bleak for your own 
offspring. 

But what do you say, you ask, to people 
who point out that you might have spawned 
a Gandhi or an Einstein? All parents dream 
that their kids will grow up and save the 
world. But can such a tenuous hope really 
justify the cost of loading more burdens on 
an already staggering planet? Further, you 
definitely can help save the world by refus- 
ing to “be fruitful and multiply." Remaining 
childless is one of the noblest sacrifices we 
can make for Mother Earth. If wild animals 
can forego reproduction in an emergency, 
why can't we? 





THE 

GRIZZLY 

DEN 

by Howie Wolke 


AN ECLECTIC PATH FROM 
THE NFMA PLANNING 
QUAGMIRE 


Last January while skiing along the 
Middle Fork of the Salmon River, a friend 
and I jumped three Puma on and near a 
recent Elk kill. To say the least, it was an 
exciting moment. Deep in the wilds that 
day the world seemed perfect. Words such 
as deforestation, desertification, erosion, 
and extinction, seemed far removed, per- 
taining mainly to places like Germany's 
Black Forest, the Amazon, or some distant 
Third World archipelago like Indonesia. 

Unfortunately, though, the language 
of eco-catastrophe pertains to America, too. 
Yesterday's bad science fiction is today's 
reality, from the Atlantic barrier islands to 
the Pacific Northwest. But nowhere in 
America is ecological destruction more vivid 
and more preventable than in our National 
Forests. 

The forest planning process has re- 
cently taught us that the US Forest Service's 
vision for the future includes a 25% increase 
over today's already excessive logging levels. 
The agency also proposes to roughly double 
today's Forest road network, which is al- 
ready 360,000 miles long and growing. 
Furthermore, the FS plans to continue its 
overwhelming emphasis on even-aged 
single species timber management, mostly 
by clearcutting. And to rub salt in the 
wound, the planned destruction will cost US 
taxpayers billions. 

I do not intend here to document eco- 
logical destruction in the National Forests. 
Environmental* journals and a growing 
number of other publications are rife with 
graphic descriptions of the problems. More- 
over, one need only walk through National 
Forests such as the Bitterroot, Mononga- 
hela, or Willamette to be awed by the dam- 
age humans have wrought, in the name of 
multiple use and under the guise of profes- 
sionalism. 

In a 1985 editorial in this journal, I 
advocated destruction of the National Forest 
Management Act (NFMA) forest planning 
process. That was before the verdict on the 
process was in, but even then it was a sen- 
sible proposal simply because the Forest 
Service has always viewed planning as a 
balancing act among "user groups," "special 
interests," or "publics" (they really do use 
that word!). As most Forest watchers know, 
the agency's version of "balance" is lots of 
money, planning, and dedication to timber 
production, balanced by lots of token verbi- 
age for environmental protection. Agency 
decisionmakers simply do not view water- 
shed disasters, reforestation failures, deple- 
tion of old growth dependent species, reduc- 
tions in genetic diversity (due to replacing 
natural forests with tree plantations), and 
local desertification (due to livestock over- 
grazing) as part of a deepening worldwide 
problem. As long as the agency continues to 
pretend that the National Forests are merely 
a big pie to be apportioned to hungry 
"publics," all relevant environmental laws, 
including NFMA, NEPA (National Environ- 
mental Policy Act), and ESA (Endangered 
Species Act) will continue to be ineffective. 

As the 1980s draw to a close, it's obvi- 
ous that NFMA planning will not work. 
Appeals, lawsuits, demonstrations and civil 
disobedience, and proposed legislation have 
muddled an already confusing picture. If 
NFMA planning cannot protect the Na- 
tional Forests, what can we do? In lieu of 
some immediate and sweeping new con- 
gressional mandate for the Forest Service, I 
suggest that activists wage a three-pronged 
attack to hammer the FS into submission. 
Then and only then will the political climate 
be receptive to effective reform — or, better 
yet, to overhaul. 

Our first job is education. If propo- 
nents of sane public land management can 
successfully link National Forest issues with 
planetary survival, their chances for success 
will dramatically improve. Properly man- 
aged forests benefit all life on Earth. And 
wilderness is the Earth's storehouse for 
genetic information, its blueprint for the 
functions of processes too complex for 
humans to comprehend. Healthy forests are 
a hedge against extinction, watershed degra- 
dation, and atmospheric deterioration. 
When environmental advocates begin to 
convince people that wilderness is more 
than a place to backpack and that properly 
managed forests are more than just an anti- 
dote to ugly clearcuts, then we and our 


fellow creatures will have a chance. That is 
not to say, though, that we should eschew 
aesthetic arguments. According to re- 
nowned conservation biologist Michael 
Soule, the best way to motivate people "is 
probably with pleasurable experiences and 
memories." Wilderness is beautiful; a living 
forest is a wondrous place. We must speak 
from the heart as well as from the brain. 

It is also important to promote a vision 
of the National Forests as they should be: 
primarily wild, say about 75% Wilderness, 
with a nationwide annual cut of about a 
billion board feet (roughly 10% of today's 
cut) produced by small-scale labor-intensive 
uneven-aged management, with a greatly 
reduced Forest road system. 

In short, nature is fantastically multi- 
dimensional. If we wish to educate and 
motivate, our approach should also be 
multi-dimensional. 

Second, we'll continue to rely heavily 
upon those who write letters, testify at hear- 
ings, lobby, file appeals and litigate. But all 


by Bats in the Rafters Affinity Group 
Southern Willamette Earth First! 
ed. note: A longer version of the following article 
arrived mysteriously in the mail long after the 
completion of the Breitenbush protests, which 
were described in Litha 89. This summary is 
timely, nonetheless, insofar as it offers insights 
into the pitfalls of taking non-violence too far. — 
ID 

I am only effective as long as there is a 
shadow on white America of the black man 
standing behind me with a Molotov cock- 
tail. 

— Dr. Martin Luther King 

Illuminated by the stark halogen lamps 
on the truck, we swing picks and shovels all 
night, volunteers constructing 7 barricades 
along a 2 mile stretch of road approaching 
ancient forest near Breitenbush Hot Springs, 
Oregon. Authorities call this the Roaring 
Devil Old-Growth Timber Sale. 

Thus did resolute bodies and tall barricades 
stop all logging on April 2. But now, before 
dawn of April 3, as 30 Earth First!ers and 
others hold hands in a circle behind the first 
barricade, no sheriffs, state police, or Forest 
Service goons have arrived, and locals and 
loggers are coming to crack heads. 

The fear of loggers' clubs is increased by 
being trapped with no "higher human au- 
thorities" to appeal to. Fear and adrenaline 
cause a flurry of discussion. Defend our- 
selves? Try to talk them out of attacking? 
Then the armada of authority arrives. Heli- 
copters, bulldozers, and paddy wagons are 
here to save the day and conduct a proper 
response to our protest. Over 30 arrests are 
made. No heads are cracked, but questions 
remain. 

EF! and THE DOGMA OF PACIFIST HU- 
MANISM 

Our path avoids the dichotomy of 
"violence," an injustice to a moral norm, 
and "non-violence," a fidelity to that norm. 
The path of humanism, with its constructed 
"subject" and reified "object," is traced from 
Aristotle. Descartes and Kant helped codify 
the regime of thought that has become, "the 
authority of the hierarchical state." Descar- 
tes and Kant helped move that authority 
inside, where police mechanisms cost less in 
terms of hard cash. The humanist frame- 
work passed on from such an "enlighten- 
ment," the linear, rational, and obviously 
True human nature, today forms the un- 
questioned backdrop for discussions of vio- 
lence versus non-violence. Against this 
carefully codified common sense definition 
of thought, marginal voices are literally 
non-sense. 

There are only two roads, they say, for 
the body to follow: the male, active, aggres- 
sive, codification of violence; or the female, 
reactive, passive, codification of non-vio- 
lence. This dichotomy prompted one Euro- 
pean radical environmentalist to remark, 
"American environmentalists live in the 


such efforts must be based upon the premise 
that our political system has already com- 
promised away too much wildness and bio- 
diversity. While we undeniably exist in a 
world of compromises, given the urgency of 
our situation it is only prudent to always 
consider future efforts beyond any particu- 
lar piece of pending legislation: Take what 
you can get, but don’t give an inch. Then 
demand further protective measures tomor- 
row. 

The third approach is controversial. 
Although the hand that pens the letter 
might not be the same as that which pounds 
the spike, the hands complement each 
other. Non-violent civil disobedience and 
monkeywrenching have prevented the 
massacre of some forests. Tree-spiking, for 
example, has caused the FS to cancel a 
number of timber sales in the West. If the FS 
meets increasing levels of physical resis- 
tance, then, in combination with more tra- 
ditional tactics and education, these "radi- 
cal" efforts will save some wild places. The 


same house as Exxon; they just live in the 
cellar." 

Descartes solved several problems for 
Western Progressivism, the dominant para- 
digm, the regime that rushes us to environ- 
mental disaster. By nailing two live dogs to 
a public wall, Descartes proved that the 
dogs' relentless yelping (before they finally 
died) was not a sign of mammal emotion, 
but was mere mechanical response. Hu- 
mans are above everything else, Descartes 
proved. And white males are right below 
god in the Great Chain of Being. 

Descartes also "solved" the problem of 
being-in-the-world. Cartesian dualism 
separates existence into the stuff of science, 
the "external," on the one hand, the things 
that can be reduced to parts like the me- 
chanical clock; and the pure soul on the 
other hand. Matter, including animals and 
trees, can be manipulated and exploited any 
way you want. It is essentially dead. What 
counts is the self, the cohering subject, the 
soul. 

The external world can be the no- 
holds-barred playground of science, but 
only if we have the Christian hermeneutics 
to care for the soul and keep it separate and 
absolve it of its guilt. Later, Freudian herme- 
neutics and "humanist" hermeneutics were 
needed to step in and patch a paradigm that 
had developed leeks [sic]. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EARTH FIRST! 

The humanism of progression, aggres- 
sion, manifest destiny, and social Darwin- 
ism has been critiqued extensively in the 
environmental movement. But pacifist 
humanism, since it erodes our movement 
from within, must be brought into the light 
to effect any real change in the Western 
paradigm. 

In this short paper we cannot decon- 
struct the transparent hermeneutics of paci- 
fist humanism. Such deconstruction is a 
good project — but the project of a book. 
(See Foucault's Language, Counter-Memory, 
Practice, or The Archeology of Knowledge.) 
Instead, we will tell how the pacifist dogma 
potentially threatens Earth First! direct ac- 
tion. 

To begin, non-violent activists are 
trained to not trust their emotions and in- 
stead to respond to the world with a reified, 
mechanical script of action. Emotions are, 
they say, the enemy of non-violent disci- 
pline. A rationalist approach, even if your 
companion is being clubbed, is preached. 

Two obvious problems arise with the 
pacifist rationalism: First, in a direct action 
the scene is not a static script but a moving 
process. Creative response to the authori- 
ties' tactics, even within the non-violent 
strategy, demands that the full brain be 
present, not the automaton of the disci- 
plined self-martyr. Second, emotions and 
adrenaline are the body's tools to protect 
itself. The humanist hermeneutics has a 
long tradition not only of trying to separate 
the "soul" from the body, but also of lofting. 


key word is polarization, not negotiation. 
Again, the goal is to pound the Forest Service 
and its supporters into submission. 

In summary, diverse forests are more 
stable, longer-lived, and better at nutrient 
cycling and providing habitat for rare spe- 
cies than are tree plantations. By the same 
token, the effort to save our National Forests 
will be enhanced by a growing diversity of 
approaches. That diversity is beginning to 
grow, and some activists' eagerness to com- 
promise is waning. Thus, despite ongoing 
disaster, there's hope that someday the 
National Forests will be as they ought to be: 
wild, rich in native diversity, stable, vital, 
and living testimony that humans can 
change their thinking and their actions. 

This article appeared in a slightly different 
form in the latest issue of Forest Watch. This 
issue is devoted to the forest planning process, of 
which Forest Watch editor Randal O'Toole is 
perhaps the most trenchant critic, and among its 
other fine essays is one by Dave Foreman. 


or valorizing, the "soul" or constructed 
cohering self above the body. In other 
words, stay cool and with the script, or else 
the earthy impure body might interfere with 
the higher motives, the "true self," the disci- 
plined Center of Reason. This exercise rein- 
forces the myth of dispassionate intellect. 
(Usually male intellect, for since the time of 
the Greeks, males like Aristotle have had 
their bodies better in tow, they tell us. "We 
are whole and separate from the earth. We 
don't menstruate or bear children.") Fortu- 
nately, the body, when the shit really hits 
the fan, is usually able to take the reins and 
rid itself of the collected baggage of the 
academic rationalist self and the pacifist 
preaching, and muster all its resources in- 
cluding the gray matter on top. 

This recurring mutiny in times of stress 
against the rationalist hermeneutics is vili- 
fied as "selfish" or "animal instinct," almost 
interchangeably. Yet some of the most 
"heroic" actions of the body are not ration- 
ally planned; they are realized in defense of 
one's children, one's community, or even 
one's dog. Furthermore, the "animal in- 
stinct” is not the agent directing the atroci- 
ties and cruelties now epidemic to Homo 
sapiens. 

EF! and THE CONTEXT OF STATE VIO- 
LENCE 

Non-violent direct action can work to 
protect ancient forest as well as for other 
worthy issues of micro-politics in the United 
States. At the same time, a dogma that poses 
as "non-violent philosophy" can further 
reactionary division between American ac- 
tivists and the Third World, those 90% of the 
world's people who do not "consume a 
majority of the world's resources." 

Third World activists face murderous 
repression daily in a way that activists in 
Oregon don't. Many who raise the name of 
Gandhi in condemning all forms of non- 
pacifist struggle, many who profess to follow 
a "strictly non-violent code" — who would 
pre-separate human activity into just action 
and unjust violence, into black and white — 
avoid answering the hard questions even 
within such abstract hermeneutics, i.e., 
neglect the life choices that for too many 
around the world are more than speculative 
concerns. 

In all the Non-Violence Trainings we 
have attended, we have met no "Pacifists" 
who seriously assert that they would not 
protect themselves or their families from a 
killer breaking into their house. Most such 
pacifists agree that cutting off someone's 
arm is not violent if you are in pursuit of a 
higher good, e.g., if you are a physician 
(credentials are always involved in the vio- 
lent/non-violent game) preventing gan- 
grene and saving the patient's life. But such 
pacifists, up to their necks in dusty herme- 
neutics of higher goods and higher bads, 
don't see cutting off the gangrene now in- 
festing Gaia as non-violent. 


Non-Violent Direct Action Training: 

Our Tactic vs. Their Interiority of Pacifism 
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LIME CREEK ODYSSEY, Steven J. Meyers, 
1989, Fulcrum (3S0 Indiana St, Suite 510, 
Golden, CO 80401), cloth, 12 photos, 
116pp. $14.95. 

A couple years ago, we gave a necessar- 
ily glowing review to Steven Meyers's book 
On Seeing Nature. As said in that review, 
Meyers has a rare gift for seeing and under- 
standing Nature and conveying that under- 
standing. In Lime Creek Odyssey, Meyers 
applies that understanding to a particular 
place, Lime Creek, a small stream in the San 
Juan Mountains of southwest Colorado. 
The artful tale he tells of this home for 
Cutthroat Trout, Water Ouzels, Marten, and 
himself gives the reader a greater apprecia- 
tion for the subtle beauty of water, rock, air, 
and light. 

CROSSROADS: Environmental Priorities 
for the Future, ed. by Peter Borrelli, Island 
Press, Wash. DC, 1988. 

April 22, 1990 will mark the 20th anni- 
versary of Earth Day. Hundreds of national, 
regional and local organizations have 
formed a coalition — Earth Day 20 Founda- 
tion — to coordinate activities which, it is 
hoped, will launch renewed global initiative 
for environmental protection. Several envi- 
ronmental organizations have sponsored 
symposia and conferences devoted to assess- 
ing the success — and failure — of the 
environmental movement over the past two 
decades in the United States. 

Crossroads is an anthology edited by 
Peter Borrelli that explores the dilemmas of 
economic growth, environmental protec- 
tion and political activism. Four of the 
articles were originally published in Natural 
Resources Defense Council's Amicus Journal. 
Twenty articles were written by scholars and 
leaders of environmental organizations in- 
cluding Barry Commoner, William K. Reilly 
Jr., Jay Hair, Huey Johnson, Michael Frome 
and Thomas Berry. 

William Reilly, appointed by President 
Bush as head of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, in his article warns, "Regardless 
of the controversy ... public consideration of 
a new approach to environmental protec- 
tion is essential. Merely patching up current 
policies and institutions ... will not be ade- 
quate for the country in the long term. 
Fundamental changes in concepts, in laws, 
and in the organizational structure of legis- 
lative and executive branch activities are 
essential if further progress is to be made." 

Unfortunately, neither Reilly nor other 
authors follow up on this assertion. There 
are no suggestions for integrating deep ecol- 
ogy into mainstream environmental think- 
ing, no suggestions for new laws or organiza- 
tional structure in this book. 

Borrelli claims, in the introduction, 
that he and his associates interviewed over 
200 environmental activists and leaders — 
including Dave Foreman, Mike Roselle, Paul 
Watson and Mike McCloskey — before de- 
tailing current trends and diversity within 
the environmental movement. One of the 
by-products of the Reagan era, he says, was 
to "force environmental advocates not only 
to try harder but to reexamine priorities and 
strategies." Yet Borrelli and his associates 
seem to take a historically limited view of 
the environmental movement. 

Earth Day 1970 did not mark the begin- 
ning of the American environmental move- 
ment. Throughout the 20th century, men 
and women have worked both for conserva- 
tion and preservation. Many important 
federal acts, including the Wilderness Act, 
were passed by Congress during the 1960s. 

In the language of the 60s, Earth Day 
was a happening, a spontaneous outpouring 
of concern, mostly on college campuses. 
Former Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wiscon- 
sin sponsored legislation in the US Senate 
that proclaimed April 22, 1970, as Earth Day; 
but it took grassroots activists, media hype, 
and moral concern developed during the 
anti-Vietnam war movement to produce the 
Earth Day phenomena. Whether Earth Day 
can be considered the beginning of a "new" 
environmental movement is a question for 
historians to debate. There is wide agree- 
ment that the movement has changed since 
1970. 

Borrelli argues that the movement has 
become more diverse and that most of its 
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members are not card-carrying environ- 
mentalists. Labor and minorities, both hard 
hit by Reagan administration policies, have 
seen the benefits of environmental protec- 
tion laws. Human needs as well as environ- 
mental protection came to be emphasized 
after 1970. 

While asserting that the movement has 
great diversity, over 200 pages of this anthol- 
ogy are devoted to views of Washington 
establishment environmental leaders and 
only about 20 pages to deep ecology and 
"The Monkeywrenchers." Mike McCloskey, 
chairman of the Sierra Club, says that self- 
discipline in the movement broke down 
during the 1980s and that deep ecology and 
Earth First! represent a split in the environ- 
mental movement. Many scholars see the 
American deep ecology movement as a 
reemergence of the ecocentric philosophy 
of John Muir. Other scholars see the emer- 
gence of nonviolent resistance as a mode of 
advancing the rights of nature. 

Almost none of the 20 leaders and 
scholars who wrote essays for this anthology 
mention intrinsic worth of nature, wilder- 
ness, new worldviews, paradigm shifts, or 
spiritual connections with nature. The au- 
thors focus on the need for sustainable eco- 
nomic growth built, as William Reilly says, 
"on healthy and productive natural sys- 
tems." 

Barry Commoner criticizes "ardent 
environmentalists" who look more to ecol- 
ogy than to economy as the source of their 
theories. He concludes that European 
Greens' concern with ecology is a serious 
political drawback. Commoner asks that 
the movement direct its attention to econ- 
omy and technology. Calling attention to 
the source of environmental pollution in 
the production and economic systems may 
minimize the importance of immediate 
problems, he says, but will be more effective 
in building a political coalition with a vision 
that attracts adherents. 

Other contributors, including Randal 
OToole, writing about the use of economic 
incentives to reform the US Forest Service, 
suggest economic policies that will change 
the behavior of players in the production- 
consumption game. 

This anthology may evoke a sense of 
deja vu in older environmentalists, espe- 
cially those active in the late 1970s. Several 
anthologies and reviews of the environ- 
mental movement, including Rice Odell's 
Environmental Awakening: The New Revolu- 
tion to Protect the Earth, were published in 
1980 before Reagan's landslide victory. 

After reading Crossroads, this reviewer 
wonders where the Washington, DC, lead- 
ers of major environmental organizations 
have been for the past two decades. How can 
a discussion of the environmental move- 
ment for the 1990s and beyond have so little 
mention of the restoration movement, wil- 
derness, green politics, ecofeminism, and 
the deep, long-range ecology movement? 
Recent books by European greens, including 
Jonathon Porritt’s Seeing Green: The Politics of 
Ecology Explained, Sandy Irvine and Alec 
Ponton’s A Green Manifesto, and The Green 
Alternative: Guide to Good Living, edited by 
Peter Bunyard and Fern Morgan-Grenville, 
provide much clearer vision for economy 
and environment than is provided by Cross- 
roads. Kirkpatrick Sale's article, "The Forest 
for the Trees: Can Today's Environmental- 
ists Tell the Difference?" (Mother Jones, 11- 
86) provides a clear conceptual understand- 
ing of the differences between the New 
Ecologists and the establishment environ- 
mentalists represented in Crossroads. 

The closest this anthology comes to 
discussing deep ecology themes is in Tho- 
mas Berry's essay "The Ecological Age." 
Berry is Catholic theologian who is reinter- 
preting Christianity in the light of ecologi- 
cal awareness. His latest book, The Dream of 
the Earth, was published by Sierra Club Books 
in 1988. 

Berry calls us to face our true problem, 
which is "the problem of recognizing the 
primacy of the natural world and its sponta- 
neous functioning in all that we do. Our 
own actions can be truly creative only when 
they are guided by those deeper spontanei- 
ties ... what we are ultimately groping to- 
ward, is the sensitivity required to under- 


stand and respond to the psychic energies 
deep in the very structure of reality itself. 
Our knowledge and control of the environ- 
ment is not absolute ... It is a cooperative 
understanding and response to forces that 
will bring about a proper unfolding of the 
earth process if we do not ourselves obstruct 
or distort these forces that seek their proper 
expression." 

Reviewed by Bill Devall, author of Deep 
Ecology. 

EARTH RISING: Ecological Belief in an 
Age of Science, David Oates, 1 989, Oregon 
St U Press (Waldo Hall 101, Corvallis, OR 
97331), 264pp, cloth $24.95, paper 14.95. 

Some biologists complain that envi- 
ronmentalists obfuscate the term 'ecology' 
when they use it in a normative sense. They 
argue that ecology is an objective science 
and should not be confused with ethical or 
philosophical norms. These arguments 
have made some environmentalists despair 
of finding a better term than 'environmen- 
talism', a term many find unappealing. 
'Ecology', apparently, is not what we sup- 
port; it is merely a useful science. To the aid 
of such environmentalists has come David 
Oates, whose well-written book Earth Rising 
explains how an emerging worldview, 
"ecologism," is based on and inextricably 
tied to the science of ecology. 

Oates is quick to disabuse us of the 
notion that the emerging ecological 
worldview will usher in a New Age or that it 
represents an apocalyptic "turning point," 
in the words of Fritjof Capra. All peoples in 
all ages, Oates says, have strived for coherent 
unifying worldviews; that is, each people 
has created a cosmos. 

In suggesting the rough outline of a 
new worldview to fill the void in our nihil- 
istic modern culture, Oates draws from the 
world of Nature and the world of ideas. For 
the former, he relies largely on Paul Ehrlich, 
Eugene Odum, Ludwig von Bertalanfly, and 
Rachel Carson; for the latter, Lewis Thomas, 
Gary Snyder, Paul Shepard, Aldo Leopold, 
Wendell Berry, and Alan Watts. He discusses 
the key concepts from ecology that have 
been adopted by environmentalists into the 
ecologism worldview. These include the 
ideas of superorganism, homeostasis, syn- 
ergy, and systems theory and cibernetics. 
These serve as myths within the context of 
ecologism. 

A chapter that deep ecologists will find 
of particular interest is "Ecologism into the 
80s: Orthodoxy and Schism." In describing 
some of the debates and conflicting trends 
that have tested ecologlsm’s strength this 
decade, Oates offers a critique of deep ecolo- 
gists. Citing Deep Ecology as the most impor- 
tant book in the field of the same name, 



Oates decries what he sees as a failure by 
authors Bill Devall and George Sessions — as 
well as by Arne Naess, who coined the term 
'deep ecology' — to retain the themes from 
the science of ecology that have character- 
ized ecologism. He bemoans their apparent 
retreat into intuition and mysticism as the 
basis for their worldview. Oates reiterates 
the need for science as well as intuition in 
constructing a new worldview. It will be 
interesting to see how deep ecology theorists 
react to this critique of their views. Perhaps 
they will argue that Oates's worldview is too 
much like that of New Age technological 
optimists. 

In sum, Oates has written a fascinating 
and compelling treatise on behalf of a 
worldview that seems a feasible way to help 
the planet. Read and ponder this. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

STAYING ALIVE, 1989, Vandana Shiva, 
Zed Books (57 Caledonian Rd, London N1 
9BU England), paper $15, hard $55. 

Staying Alive (this time without John 
Travolta) reveals in all its sordid manifesta- 
tions an environmental and social crisis so 
extreme and so entrenched in most colonial 
and industrial societies that its resolution is 
a prerequisite to restoring humanity to its 
proper place in Nature. This multifaceted 
crisis is the inseparable oppression of 
woman and Nature. 

After explaining the historical basis for 
the prevailing patriarchal paradigm (citing 
Carolyn Merchant, author of the classic The 
Death of Nature, and other revisionist histo- 
rians), Shiva explains the failings of gender 
based ideologies. In contrast to many femi- 
nists as well as to purveyors of the patriar- 
chal paradigm, Shiva rejects biological de- 
terminism (an implicit assumption of those 
who hold that women are inherently more 
in tune with Nature) even while calling for 
recovery of the feminine principle. She 
shows that this Nature oriented, nurturing 
principle, can be found among both women 
and men but that woman tend to work more 
closely with Nature. 

Shiva presents case studies demonstrat- 
ing how the disempowerment and exploita- 
tion of women is inextricably tied to the 
disembowelment and exportation of Na- 
ture. Scientific reductionism and the patri- 
archal paradigm have spawned maldevelop- 
ment, which is typified by cash crops raised 
for export on land owned by men but with 
most of the hard labor done by women. 
Many of her examples are from her native 
country, India, a land with a rich history of 
environmental direct action by women; and 
her account of the Chipko movement Is 
especially useful for direct activists. 

Among the many lessons to be gleaned 
from Staying Alive is that, paradoxically, it is 
the oppressed and marginalized people of 
the world — poor women and indigenous 
peoples, mostly — that offer humanity and 
Nature hope for liberation from the fetters of 
our overbearing civilization. Third World 
women and tribal peoples have not been so 
corrupted as the rest of us by genocidal 
cultural norms, and thus we should look to 
them to lead us out of this decadent state we 
have created. 

Staying Alive is a valuable piece of libera- 
tion literature. The author has increased our 
chances of making humanity once again 
compatible with a healthy planet. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

THIS INCOMPARABLE LANDE, ed. by 
Thomas J Lyon, Houghton Mifflin Co (2 
Park St, Boston, MA 02108), 1987, $29.95 
hard, 476pp. 

The Incomparable Lande is an anthology 
of classic American Nature writings, edited 
and with a fascinating introductory history 
by Thomas Lyon. In his "Taxonomy of 
Nature Writing," Lyon divides Nature writ- 
ings into 7 main sorts, along a spectrum 
from the "primacy of natural history facts to 
a clear emphasis on the writers experience." 
The categories are 1) field guides and profes- 
sional papers, 2) natural history essays, 3) 
rambles, 4) solitude and backcountry living, 
5) travel and adventure, 6) farm life, 7) man's 
role in Nature. Among the writings in this 
anthology, he places those of Roger Tory 
Peterson in category 1; John Muir, Rachel 
Carson, and John Hay in category 2; John 
Godman ( Rambles of a Naturalist, 1828), 
John Burroughs ( Wake-Robin , 1871) and 
Annie Dillard in category 3; Henry David 
Thoreau ( Walden , 1854), Henry Beston, and 
Ed Abbey in category 4; William Bartram 
(Travels, 1791), Thoreau (Maine Woods, 

1 865), Edward Hoagland, and Barry Lopez in 
category 5; Liberty Hyde Bailey (The Harvest 
of the Year to the Tiller of the Soil, 1927) and 
Wendell Berry in category 6; John Bur- 
roughs (Accepting the Universe, 1920), Joseph 
Wood Krutch, and John Hay again in cate- 
gory 7. 

Lyon is to be commended for this ster- 
ling book. It has helped better define what 
may be this country's greatest literary legacy 
(excepting Mark Twain, a legacy unto him- 
self): Nature writing. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 
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Dance through the sky 
dance through the sea 
dance through dreams 
paint your life 
dance away from all walls 
we are awakened in this park 
we are all real 
Oh Moon show me 
the past 

with cities moving onward 
this rushing wall 
windblown trees touch 
my lips 

darkness with no defiance 

awakens starlight 

rushing 

like a river 

to this planet 

lean against this park 

forever 

Oh touch my feet moonlight 
Oh create a beautiful light 
for all that exist on this planet 
As the saddened light falls 
to the painted streets 
the morning leaves us 
dancing 

through this life 

TOMYSELDIN 

Vagabond 


Lip-Licking 
Deer Shitting 
Meditation 


When you become such good friends with black-tailed deer 
that live in the black oak forest 
Sierra Foothills 

That 20 feet away they graze contemplating you 
as you sit on a stump in silence 
admiring them 

And they think nothing of shitting in front of you 
looking over their shoulders 

across their backs and rear-ends 
their black tails lifted 

As the perfectly-shaped same-size brown pellets fountain out 
in a delicate continuous fountain, 

And when they gaze at you 

with their big black eyes 
while they shit 

And suddenly their long pink tongues curl out 
and they’re licking their Ups, 

Licking their Ups while shitting 

and looking over at you 

with their deep shy eyes, 

Isn’t it proper etiquette to Uck your Ups back, 

to think nothing of pissing in front of them, 
showing off your cock 
and the long arc of urine 
saved up for them 
knowing they like 
its salty savor 
Uke salad dressing 

on their grass and mushrooms, 

Isn’t it proper etiquette you should look at them 
curious playful friendly 

and Uck your Ups in return? 



ARMED 

WITH 

VISIOAS 


DRAWKNIFE 

-from a book of the same name (1985) 

The world as log- 
cut to proper length; 
square to butt 
and straight of run. 

The whorled as poem- 
flakes of bark 

curled round from round 
dry to glisten. 

The World as drawknife- 

pulled toward myself 

over 

and over 

again. 

Doc Dachtler 

Grass Valley 


ckar as cut glass 
& just as dangerous 


AJ Rights Reserved to Authors 


Supersaturation 

they’ve dissolved too many people 
into the East Coast melting pot 
-if one more baby is bom 
-if one more immigrant enters 
the promised land 
—if I get off this bus in N.Y. 
and stay 

the whole mob will crystallize 
come winging out like popcorn 
from a lidlcss popper 

pile people across the whole bloody country 
mountain deep 
from sea to shining sea 



Ruth Gow 

Sequoia 


tgh 





Antler 


Lip-Licking Deer Shitting Meditation 
©1986 Antler, reprinted from Last Words. 
Translation ©1988 Yuan Yuan 
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WHAT DO 

YOU DO FOR 

A LIVING? 

smash icons 
Breah. through compart- 
ments 

rip apart pigeon holes 
erode rationale 
undermine generalizations 
crach.f acades 
worship sunlight 
encourage weeds 
love diversity and the 
chaos it entails 
This is my job 

Paul Richards 
Boulder 


LAND AND RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN 
GRAND MESA, UNCOMPAHGRE, AND GUNNISON NATIONAL FORESTS 
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All prices below are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617. 
Titles marked by a star (*) will be discontinued when our current stock is gone - please state 
if you have a substitute choice for any starred book you order. Good reading! 

NEW BOOK 

AGENTS OF REPRESSION 

The FBI's Secret War Against the Black Panther Party and the American Indian 
Movement 

By Ward Churchill and Jim Vander Wall. From its inception during the infamous 
Red Scare after WWI, has the primary purpose of the FBI been to inhibit and disrupt 
political dissent? This book strongly and convincingly argues so, focusing primar- 
ily on the murders, kidnappings, lies and manufactured evidence committed and 
produced by the FBI and its allies against AIM, but also with detailed evidence from 
the '20s, the McCarthy period, the war against the Black Panthers, and, most re- 
cently, campaigns against the sanctuary movement. What is happening to Earth 
First! today is not new. It's been going on for nearly 70 years. Read this book and 
get smart! 509 pages, index, extensively footnoted, heavily illustrated with photos, 
softcover. $17. 


JOHN MUIR'S STICKEEN A 38 minute cas- 
sette tape performed by Lee Stetson. $10. 
WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 

A w\jU MtND By Roderick Nash . $13.50 

VI / THE RIGHTS OF NATURE "A History of En-J 
f i vironmental Ethics" By Roderick Nash/ 

L Hard c over. $ 29 - — 

ENDANGERED RIVERS "And the Conser- 
vation Movement" by Tim Palmer. 40 full- 
color photographs by the author. 316 pages, 
index, references, appendices. $15. 
DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY WAY 
By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 

CADILLAC DESERT "The American West 
and Its Disappearing Water" by Marc Re- 
isner. $11 

•FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE 
THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam Malay- 
sia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). Illus- 
trated, 510 pages. Proceeds to SAM, the lead- 
ing conservation group in the Third World. 
$ 20 . 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 
"Reflections on the National Parks" by Jo- 
seph L. Sax. $9.50 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edition 
by Paul B. Sears. Hardcover. $20. 
THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN "Towards 
a Council of All Beings" by John Seed, 


BACKLIST OF TITLES 

THE FOOLS PROGRESS "An Honest Novel" 
by Edward Abbey. Hardcover, 485 pages, 
$ 22 . 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By Ed- 
ward Abbey. $6. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG (German 
translation) By Edward Abbey $12. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 255 
pages, hardcover, $28. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. Pa- 
perback, $4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS "Edward 
Abbey Reads From His Work" 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes). $18.50 postpaid first 

class. 

THE JOURNEY HOME "Some Words in 
Defense of the American West" by Edward 
Abbey. Illustrated by Jim Stiles, $10 
SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip/ 
Hyde. $27 

ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE By Edward' 1 
Abbey. $9 

LAST WORDS By Antler. Paperback, 191 

pages. $6. 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. $8 
•FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES By Charles 
Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. 
Hardcover. $22.50 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
"Documentary of an Extinction" by David E. 
Brown, with a foreword by Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr. Hardcover. $22. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST "The 
Making of an Endangered Species" David E. 
Brown, editor. $11 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1989 By Lester 
Brown and Worldwatch. Index, footnotes, 
256 pages, paperback. $11.50. 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised edi- 
tion, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom Dale. 
$13. 

OVERSHOOT "The Ecological Basis of Revo- 
lutionary Change" by William R. Catton, Jr. 
Index, glossary, references, 298 pages. $12 
THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

HOW NATURE WORKS "Regenerating 
Kinship with Planet Earth" by Michael J. 
Cohen (a different Mike Cohen than the 
author of "The Pathless Way"). 263 pages. 
$12.50. 

ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM "The Bio- 
logical Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900" by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Index, references, maps, 
illustrations, 368 pages. $13 
SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS "Prac- 
ticing Deep Ecology" by Bill Devall. 224 
pages, bibliography. $12.50. 

DEEP ECOLOGY "Living As If Nature Mat- 
tered" by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 
263 pages. $11.50 

THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM By 
David Ehrenfeld. Index, references, 286 
pages. $12.50 

THE MACHINERY OF NATURE The Living 
World Around Us — And How It Works By 
Paul Ehrlich. Illustrated with photographs, 
index, further reading list. 320 pages, 
hardcover. Originally priced at $21 post- 
paid, now only $12! 

THE NATURAL ALIEN "Humankind and 
Environment" by Neil Evemden. $ 14 
TROPICAL NATURE "Life and Death in the 


Rain Forests of Central and South America" 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. $9 
THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT "John Muir and His Legacy" 
by Stephen Fox. $16.50 
STERILE FOREST "The Case Against 
Clearcutting" by Edward C. Fritz. Special 
discounted price of $6.50 
TAME WILDERNESS By Dennis Fritzinger. i 
$6. 

PROMISED LAND "Adventures and En- 
counters in Wild America" by Michael 
Frome. Originally priced at $18.95. Signed 
by Mike Frome. Hardcover. $12 as a special 
for EFIers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE "The Story of 
L e National Forests" by Michae 
AE AT HUMFT’Covert Action Against 
U.S. Activists and What We Can Do About 
It By Brian Glick. 92 pages, paperback, foot- 

no tes, resources for help. $6. . 

CKIf WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. $9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS "Toward An Art Of 
Having Place And Being Animal" by Charles 
Jones. $18.50 

FEAR AT WORK "Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment" by Richard Kazis and 
Richard L. Grossman. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 

SECRETS OF THE OLD GROWTH FOREST 
By David Kelly with photographs by Gary 
Braasch. Bibliography, 99 pages, oversized 
hardcover. $32. 

•EARTH FIRST "The Struggle to Save Austra- 
lia's Rainforest" by Jeni Kendell and Eddie 
Suivids. 167 pages, color photos, hardcover, 
$25 

THE BREAKDOWN OF NATIONS By Leo- 
pold Kohr. Foreword by Kirkpatrick Sale. 
Index, bibliography, appendices, paper- 
back, 250 pages. $6. 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX "Rapture of 
the Deep" by Dolores LaChapelle. One of 
the best deep ecology books. 382 pages, 
index, footnotes, bibliography, oversized. 
$24.50. 

EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapelle. 
$15.50 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers. $3.50 
A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo Leo- 
pold. $9 

ALDO LEOPOLD "His Life and Work" by 
Curt Meine. Hardcover, $32. 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY AL- 
MANAC "Interpretive & Critical Essays" 
edited byj. Baird Callicott. $14.50 
QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS a Prehis- 
toric Revolution Edited by Paul Martin and 
Richard G. Klein. Paperback, index, foot- 
notes, references, 892 pages. $37.50. 
WILDLIFE IN AMERICA By Peter Matth- 
iessen. Heavily illustrated with color and 
black and white (including color plates by 
Audubon). Index, 332 pages, hardcover. 
Originally prices at $32 postpaid, now only 
$18! 

PLAGUES AND PEOPLES By William H. 
McNeill. Paperback, 291 pages, index, foot- 
notes, appendix. $8. 

•NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. 
$4.50 

•A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By Farley 
Mowat. $5.00 


Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. 
Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. 128 pages, refer- 
ences. $9.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY "An Evolu- 
tionary-Ecological Perspective" edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. 395 
pages, index, bibliography. $26.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY "The Science 
of Scarcity and Diversity" edited by Michael 
E. Soule. 584 pages, index, bibliography. 
S29.50 

THE OLD WAYS By Gary Snyder. $5.50 
WITH JUSTICE FOR NONE Destroying an 
American Myth By Gerry Spence. 370 
pages, hardcover, index, references. $21. 
THIS IS DINOSAUR "Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers" edited by Wallace 
Stegner. $10 

ZODIAC "The Eco-Thriller" by Neal 
Stephenson. Paperback, 283 pages. $9 
THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND By 
talkin' Jim Stoltz. 44 pages. $7.50 
RESPECT FOR NATURE ATKeofy oTEirri-^. 
ronmental Ethics j 

By Paul W. Taylor. Index, bibliography, I 
_f gotnotes,|329 pages. Paperback. $14. ^ J 

Journal" edited by Steve Van Metre and Bill 
Weiler. 187 pages. $10.50. 

WILDERNESS VISIONARIES By Jim dale 
Vickery. $12. 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION "Con- 
serving the Diversity of Life" by Edward C. 

1 Wolf. 54 pages, index. $4. 


RIVERS OF EMPIRE Water, Aridity & The 
Growth of The American West By Donald 
Worster. Index, footnotes, paperback. 
$14.50. 

YELLOWSTONE AND THE FIRES OF 
CHANGE By George Wuerthner. Many 
color photographs, bibliography, maps, 64 
pages, paperback, oversized. $10. 


MAPS 

We are offering several fine US Geological Sur- 
vey maps — all suitable for wall mounting, as 
well as being necessary reference tools for wilder- 
ness activists. Prices listed are postpaid. Maps 
are mailed folded (although they can be sent 
rolled for an extra $2 per order, except for the 
Wilderness System map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM This full color, large map 
(40" x 25") shows all designated Wilderness 
Areas by agency in the US (including Alaska 
and Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness 
Areas by state with their acreages. Scale is 
1:5,000,000. Information is current to Janu- 
ary 1987. Rivers, state boundaries, and 
major cities are also shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGETATION 
A beautiful multi-color map showing 106 
different vegetative types in the US. This is 
the Kuchler Ecosystem Map the Forest Serv- 
ice used in RARE II. The reverse side shows 
Alaska and Hawaii and offers a fairly detailed 
essay about the map and potential natural 
vegetation. A National Atlas Separate; scale 
is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19") $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi-color map 
showing the 25 major forest types in the 
United States including Alaska and Hawaii. 
A National Atlas Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28" 
x 19"). $3.25. 

FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas Sepa- 
rate, 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"), showing Na- 
tional Forests, Grasslands, Parks, Monu- 
ments, Wildlife Refuges, BLM lands, mili- 
tary, Indian Reservations, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, etc. in different colors for all 50 
states. $3.25. 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST LANDS A 
splendid color map of Alaska with shaded 
relief, rivers, lakes, elevation points, com- 
munities and roads. The National Parks, Pre- 
serves, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild 
& Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas desig- 
nated by the December 2, 1980, Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act are 
shown, as are the Tongass and Chugach Na- 
tional Forests. 24" x 18". $3.25. 


NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First!.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI'L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill 
Oliver, Greg Keeler, Walkin' Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and 
America. Guitar chords are included with most songs. An absolute must 
for every true-green EF!er to sing along with our minstrels or to play the 
songs yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid, $4 postpaid special 
to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus shipping for prepaid wholesale 
orders of 5 or more). 





ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition" edited by Dave Fore- 
man and Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly 
expanded and revised to 308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from ex- 
perts on Tree-spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommission- 
ing Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing 
Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, Security . . . and 
much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams, and cartoons. 
$13.50 postpaid. (Important Note: Ned Ludd Books and the Earth First! 
Journal are now separate entities. While the EF! Journal will continue to sell 
Ecodefense to readers and wholesale it to local EF! groups, all commercial 
wholesale orders must go directly to Ned Ludd Books, POB 5141, Tucson, 
AZ 85703.) 
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Austin Lounge Lizards "Creatures 
From the Black Saloon" $9 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards "Highway 
Cafe of the Damned" $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney "I Had To Be Born 
This Century" $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney "They Sure Don't 
Make Hippies Like They Used To!" 
$9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Full Circle" $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Tierra 
Primera!""The Deep Ecology 
Medicine Shows." $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid ". . . For The Birds" $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid "No Mercy" $10 post- 
paid. 

Mark Graham "Natural Selections" 
$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana" $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Talking Sweet Bye & 
Bye" $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Bad Science Fiction” 

$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Post-Modern Blues" 

$9 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Fenced!" $12 postpaid. 


Katie Lee "Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle" $14 postpaid. 

'Katie Lee "Love's Little Sisters" $12 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Colorado River Songs” 
$12 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Our State is a Dump- 
site" $6 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Animal" $11 post- 
paid. 

Mokai "Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 
$9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "Texas Oasis" $9 post- 
paid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends "Better Things 
To Do" $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "In These Ancient Trees" 
$5 pos t paid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "All Life Is Equal" 
$8.50 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "Warrior of the 
Earth” $9 postpaid. 

^"Rainforest lntormation Centre ^ 
"Nightcap" $10 postpaid. 

joanneRand "Home" $10 post- 
paid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends "Earth 
First!" $9 postpaid. 


Jon Sirkis "A Few Less Colors" $9 
postpaid. 

Susan Grace Stoltz "Circle of 
Friends" $10 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Spirit Is Still On 
The Run" $11 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Forever Wild" 
$11 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Listen to the 
Earth" $11 postpaid. 

Glen Waldeck "Wreckin' Ball 
Waldeck" $10 postpaid. 


CAMO CAPS 

We've got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in 
either woodland or desert camo, 
100% cotton or mesh backs. They 
all have adjustable tabs so one size 
fits all. The EF! fist logo and the 
words "EARTH FIRST!" are printed 
in black. Be sure to specify what 
Style you want or we'll send you 
what we have most of. $8 post- 
paid. 

NON-CAMO CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out 

there, we now have a non-camou- 
flage cap — the fist and "Earth 
First!" in black ink on a tan cotton 
cap with either cloth or mesh 
back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement 
and serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this 
newspaper and to fund a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 30c for an address correction and won't 
forward your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you'll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you've got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617 

_ Here's $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here's $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here's an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here's $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here's $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here's $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here's $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here's $20 or more. 

I'm broke. Please send me a subscription for $ . 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows 
that James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 
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EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words "EARTH 
FIRST!" and "No Compromise." 

Green and black on a white 3" 
diameter round patch. $3.50 post- 
paid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter 
round embroidered patches with a red 
monkeywrench and the words 
HAYDUKE LIVES in red. $3.50 
postpaid. 


WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words "EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth" in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with "universal no” red slash 
and circle. Words: Free Our Public 
Lands! Stop Destructive Welfare 
Ranching End Public Lands Livestock 
Grazing. 3 inch diameter white vinyl 
circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 



CRACKING OF 

GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 
16 mm movie of Earth First! cracking 
Glen Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed 
Abbey and Johnny Sagebrush. An in- 
spiring and humorous introduction to 
the Earth First! movement. Rental fee of 
$30 for showing to groups (includes 
shipping fee); $5 (shipping only) for EF! 
groups. Note: rental only; not for sale. 
Orders must include street address for 
UPS delivery. 

DAMN MOVIE VIDEO FOR 
SALE 

We now have the cracking of Glen 
Canyon Damn on video. $20 postpaid. 
Orders must include street address for 
UPS delivery. 

OVERGRAZING SLIDE 
SHOW 

"The Eating of the West", graphically 
displays the devastation of Western 
public lands at the hands (and hooves) 
of the livestock industry. The show 
consists of over 100 high-quality slides 
from National Forests, National Wild- 
life Refuges, and BLM lands which por- 
tray the shocking magnitude of the 
problems caused by grazing. The slide 
show comes with a written script and is 
rented at cost, $10. Free copies of a 48- 
page tabloid on grazing are also avail- 
able. Please include with your order the 
name and phone number of a contact 
person, and the date you need the show 
along with alternate dates. Orders must 
include street address for UPS delivery. 
"The Eating of the West" was funded by 
donations to Lynn Jacobs and the Earth 
First! Foundation. 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are 51 
postpaid. ‘Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 
$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 
(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 
(With "Ned Ludd ' logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS "BEER" 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with legs) 
DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering — a sticker with many 
uses) 

DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 
(black and red lettering, 12 for SS) 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I'D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 
(with Monkeywrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS 
AS SMALL AS MINE, 

YOU'D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 
( Important note: This bumpersticker is — 
hopefully! — not for your own vehicle, but to 
surreptitiously paste on a jacked-up muscle 
wagon you find in the local shopping center 
parking lot. Don't get caught! These stickers 
are constructed out of cheap paper with 
permanent adhesive to maximize the difficulty 
of removing them. Special price: 12 for SS!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

( blue words with blue, green & white globe) 
NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With "Ned Ludd" logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON'T MIX 

(with bear logo) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK 
GRAZING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 
(red St brown with bear & no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 
(Regular stickers for regular price. Also 
available on cheap, hard to remove 
" pecker-paper ". 12 for $ 5.) 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY — ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


r ^ 

SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers . . 

. wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
"EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth" in red ink. 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 
A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal "no” slash, and the 
words "Free Our Public Lands!" and 
"Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching 
End Public Lands Livestock Grazing." 
15/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. 

Black words on green stickers. 2x3 
inch rectangles. 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

"TOOLS" 

The late John Zaelit's Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design is back by 
popular demand. Brown design with 
"Earth First!" in green on 1 5/8 inch 
diameter white circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 
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Almost FREE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are 
printed on cheap paper (very difficult 
to remove) and look great on certain 
signs throughout the West. We have 
a large quantity available, and will 
happily send you some if you'll cover 
the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE for 
two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, or 
write to inquire about larger volumes. 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 



Unless otherwise noted, all shirts are 100% cotton and are available in 

sizes S, M, L, and XL. 

French cut shirts are available only in S, M, and L. 


T-SHIRTS 
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EARTH FIRST! 


DON'T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words "Earth First!" and "Don't Tread 
On Me" (no longer printed on back). Brush Wolf's amazing full color snake seems 
ready to lunge off the shirt. Now in two colors: sand (tan) and watermelon 
(pinkish). $13 postpaid. 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun 
on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($13 postpaid) or long sleeve 
($16 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). "American Wilderness - Love It 
Or Leave It Alone" slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee's popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the 
message "AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE." A very colorful 
4-color design on a grey shirt. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 
Jim Stiles' infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 cotton/poly blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher's shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy -T for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T 
($13 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words "EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!" 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 
postpaid. In kid's sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 
postpaid. Be sure to specify kid's when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit's powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue shirt (blue only 
in S & M sizes). $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words "Back to the Pleistocene" and "Ned Ludd Books." Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 


FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal (dark 
blue) or fuschia (hot pink). $12 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM 

Make checks out to "Earth First!" or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617. Please allow three to 
five weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street address so we 
can ship by UPS. First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of 
certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We'll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item 
as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors and when you need it by. Orders from 
outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency and include extra for shipping. 
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many 
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Color 

Size 

Amount 
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Name 


Address 


City, State 


Zip 


Sub-total 


Add 4% sales tax 
if NY delivery. 

OKAY, HERE'S 
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Means your Subscription 
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For the birds, the bears & the forest 


EF! Takes to the Trees 


by Loose Hip Circles 


It all began with Jake Jagoff and some 
crazy idea about a national tree-sitting ac- 
tion. You know - platforms across America... 
Well, he introduced it at the 1989 Round 
River Rendezvous, and people got excited. 
Greg King groaned . . . “Do you know how 
much equipment, money, and hard work 
this will take?" Darryl Chemey selflessly 
volunteered to sacrifice his chaste reputation 
and became the national media slut. I impul- 
sively conned myself into servingas national 
coordinator. But the action came together 
because of the hard work of people in 
Washington, Colorado, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Massachusetts, Montana, and Califor- 
nia. (California's actions were so outrageous 
that they have their own article.) 

We adopted the theme "Save 
America's Forests," and set Sunday, August 
13 as the date to ascend trees. We wanted to 
make the American public realize that defor- 
estation is happening here at home, not just 
in the rainforests; that deforestation causes 
global warming; and that uncontrolled cor- 
porate and individual consumption of wood 
products causes deforestation. Darryl envi- 
sioned making tree-sitting a new national 

p astime. 

Earth First! groups across the continent 

committed themselves (to action) and the 
Direct Action Fund promised money. (Write 
checks to DAF.) We had to buy gear and fly 
a few people around to give rigging work- 
shops, but the cost was worth it. The action 
was wildly successful. The Forest Service has 
announced that all destructive logging prac- 
tices will forever cease. Well, we weren't that 
successful. Yet something about tree-sitting 
caught public attention. Time (8-28) c ov- 
ered the action with an article and photos, 
including a photo of a tree-sitter with the 
words "Stumps Suck" articulating our 
position. Time focused on the issue, not on 
us, declared that tight limits are necessary on 
logging Old Growth and concluded the ar- 
ticle with wisdom from Henry David 
Thoreau: "In wildness is the preservation of 
the world." Not bad for such a conservative, 
bourgeois rag. 

Washington: Washington EFlers held 
2 actions - one in the west, one in the east. 
The west side action took place at Goodman 
Ridge in the Derrington District of the Mt. 
Baker Snoqualmie National Forest. This 
extra atrocious sale lies between the Boulder 
River and Glacier Peak Wilderness Areas. The 
sale calls for a clearcut of 259 acres in 7 units 
yielding 17 million board feet. Some units 
may already be spiked. The sale also calls for 
5-8 additional miles of road to be built at a 
cost of $ 750,000. A forest of mature Western 
Hemlock and Douglas-fir, it offers an excel- 
lent buffer for Spotted Owls and is a prime 
candidate for evolving into Old Growth. 
Besides, anywhere and e ve rvw he rfijs-a -goad, 
place to protesTthe AdamsTlatfield Rider, 


which would in effect prevent environmen- 
talists from gaining protection for Pacific 
Northwest Old Growth threatened by timber 
companies. 

The platforms were rigged in broad 
daylight near an oblivious security guard. 
The trees chosen, Western Hemlocks, all had 
chainsaws at their bases. Three sitters, Tony 
Van Gessel, Amy Goforth, and John Deere, 
unfurled banners and awaited the inevitable 
conflict. Tension was already high in the 
logging town of Derrington due to a strike at 
the Summit Timber Mill (they've cut wages, 
in part because of a $4 million investment in 
Old Growth saws). There were the usual 
death threats; a log trucker damaged a sup- 
port vehicle; rocks were thrown at cars; and 
the foreman berated the press for covering 
the event. The media reported all of this. 

On Monday there was no activity in the 
sitters' area. On Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the downed trees were yarded. The Freddies 
were so nervous about the community ten- 
sion that the District Ranger called Janine 
Blaeloch and asked her if he should go and 
talk to the sitters about the situation. But he 
was oblivious to the context of the action. To 
him, it was a problem of people obstructing 
work, not a cry from the wilderness to stop 
deforestation. 

By Wednesday evening, it had been 
raining for 3 days, and there were no longer 
enough support people at the site to main- 
tain minimum security. So the platforms 
came down; but the media attention was 
fantastic and Washington EF! is primed to go 
up again should the Adams-Hatfield rider 

pass. 

The other side of Washington saw 
Okanogan Highland EF! ascending upon the 
Colville National Forest. They chose the 
Cougar-Bear Sale of the Republic Ranger 
District in the Kettle Range, a 300 year old 
Doug-fir forest, home to bears and possibly 
Pine Martens. This sale is adjacent to the 13 
mile Roadless Area. Tim Coleman and 
Strider Vine sat 75 feet up and declared their 
action "a matter of survival." The loggers 
never came, even though they had equip- 
ment on site. TV coverage appeared in 
Montana as well as Washington. The action 
was short, but the impact powerful. 

Colorado: Colorado EF! took to the 
trees west of Rocky Mountain National Park 
in the Arapaho National Forest. According to 
Jill Smith, the site holds some of the biggest 
trees in the state. Due to fire and extensive 
clearcutting. Old Growth is scarce in Colo- 
rado, and of course the Freddies and Louisi- 
ana Pacific are eager to destroy any remain- 
ing pockets. The Bowlen Gulch Sale is 
spruce-fir Old Growth at 10,000 feet altitude 
in an area dotted with lush natural meadows, 
prime habitat for Elk, deer, and bear. The 
National Park Service wants it cut to improve 
continued on page 4 


Northern California EFlers stand their ground in a musical blockade of logging trucks, part of the 
national tree-sitting action. For details, see stories above and on page 4. 


Tina Bauer holds the remains of a baby otter killed by Exxon's oil spill 
in Prince William Sound. Bauer is part of Alaska VICE, a volunteer 
group demonstrating Exxon's incompetence at beach-cleaning (among 
other things). See page 7 for details. 


Hatfield Tries to End 
Controversy, Owls, Old Growth 


by Karen Wood 

Oregon Senator Mark O. Hatfield has 
done it again! Not one to break a running 
streak, Hatfield has introduced a timber 
industry "rider" to the Senate version of the 
Interior Appropriations bill. If passed, this 
piece of "behind the scenes" legislation will 
spell doom for what remains of the Pacific 
Northwest ancient rainforest by doing three 
things: it will release about 2/3 of the forests 
currentTyprotected by a court injunction in 
tire^sp otteJowI" case, i t will mandate a 10 
billion board feet "harvest" level for the next 
fiscal year (FY: September 1989 - September 
1990) in the westsid e federal forests of Ore- 
gon and Washington, and it wi ll prohibi t 
any co urt of theJUnited States fro m issuin g 
any in junction, res training or der o r void of 
s ale - dna ny ti mber salejn thewestsj de federal 
forests o T Oregon arid Washington for any 
reas on du ringj-Y 1990. The rider passed the 
full Senate, buf not the House, and is now 
going before a joint House-Senate Confer- 
ence Committee. 

Obviously, this is outrageous. In the 
previous two years, Hatfield successfully 
passed similar riders that prohibited any 
judicial review of the Silver Fire Recovery 
Project in the Sis kiyou National F orest (FY89) 
and prohibifed challenges of any existing 
management plans of the Forest Service and 
BLM on the basis of new information regard- 
ing the environmental consequences of 
those plans (FY88). In FY85, Hatfield put in 

Arizona 4 Update 

Only one bit of excitement has happened 
since the last issue of the Journal. Roger 
Featherstone, roving activist and roadshow 
promoter, was served with a Grand Jury 
subpoena just outside the Journal office. He 
insists, though, that it will not interfere with 
his Greenfire tour. 

Otherwise, we've gotten only one new re- 
port of an FBI visitation, this time to a New 
Mexico EF! home whose occupants were far 
away at the time. Lawyers for Marc Baker, 
Mark Davis, Dave Foreman, and Peg Millett 
are goingthrough their various motions and 
examining government evidence. Current 
projections for an actual trial date are some- 
time in December or January. Legal bills are 
mounting and the mainstream press has 
(sympathetically) found the four guilty as 
charged. 


a rider that overturned a court injunction on 
"buy-back" timber sales in the Mapleton (no 
one here but us stumps) Ranger District of 
the Siuslaw National Forest. Hatfield is not 
exactly what we'd call a candidate for the 
environmental awareness prize of the year. 

On September 6, Earth First!ers in six 
different states (Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Montana and New York) 
held a coordinated day of protest. EF! took 
the message to federal buildings and 
Congresspeople's offices that day, getting 
the message out to people across the nation 
to call their Congresspeople and oppose this 
rider. In Oregon, a cardboard owl with a 10- 
15’ wingspan appeared 75' high in the tree 
outside Hatfield’s Portland office, holding a 
banner in its claws reading "There Are No 
Jobs On A Dead Planet!" Meanwhile, four 
spotted owls, a bat and a bear built a nest out 
of downed tree branches in the reception 
area of Hatfield's Salem office and remained 
there from noon until 5:30 when they were 
carried out by Salem police. Five people were 
arrested; three have been charged with 
municipal trespass. Meanwhile, environ- 
mentalists across the nation have been burn- 
ing up the phone lines. 

Most local activists predicted an easy 
slide-thru for Hatfield's rider, but our efforts 
have made a difference. S id Yates from 
Il linois , chair of the House/Senate confer- 
ence committee considering the rider, has 
stated that he opposes the court restrictions 
part of the rider. Rumor has it that 60 
Congresspeople (Representatives and Sena- 
tors) have signed a statement opposing the 
rider entirely, and environmentalists in D.C. 
expect the number to rise to over 100! Thank 
you everyone!!! 
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EARTH FIRST! 

NO COMPROMISE IN THE DEFENSE OF MOTHER EARTH! 

Subscription is $20 a year 
POB 7 * CANTON, NY 13617 * (315) 379-9940 

A VIEW OF THE VORTEX 


The Earth First! Journal has been too dry 
and depressing lately. EFlers have been 
grumbling that the articles are too long. 


Dear EF! & Howie, 

In response to your letter in the last 
Journal, the Revolutionary Ecoterrorist Pie 
Brigade has this to say: to set the record 
straight, we are in no way affiliated with the 
Biocentric Baker’s Brigade! (B.B.B.). We 
purged that faction for their deviationist 
ideology, revisionist interpretations of the 
Unassailable Doctrines and for their van- 
guardist tendencies. They engage in petty 
boulangerie hooliganism for the furtherance 
of their hidden agenda and are usurpers! 
They dared to mock Betty-Crocker-Thought 
with their infantile propaganda! We have 
nothing to do with such counterrevolution- 
ary decadence. We, the R.E.P.B., are the 
leading proponents of culinary terrorism 
and have mastered the science of Pastry 
Revolution. We are preparing to lead the 
masses on to Global Ecological Paradise us- 
ing their Historically Available Instrument of 
eco-meringue and pretentious ideology. We 
have the correct line on The-Way-lT-IS and 
anyone who is offended by this letter de- 
serves to be! 

— Chairman Mikal, R.E.P.B. 

P.S. No, Howie, I didn’t write either the BBB 
or Mirth First! letters if you might possibly be 
thinking that. However! It was Simon 
"Chico" Z., myself and another who origi- 
nated the idea of giving Abbey a frijole pie! 
And he would've loved it! Too bad we never 
got the chance. But, oh well, there are other 
deserving faces. . . (if you know what I mean). 

O brave beloved biotic compadres, 

Suffer me speech a short span whilst I 
return the glove which one of our fellow EF! 
followers has foolishly flung at my feet. 

Howie Wolke of Darby, MT seems to 
have a beef about my last letter. Apparently 
the late Prosaic Laureate of ecocentrism is a 
sacred cow, and Howie has moved into the 
ring to defend him, while I remain in the 
shadows. I mistook him for a sacred clown. 

The value of sacred clowns, of mudhead 
kachinas in their mudpie kitchens, is that by 
ruthlessly criticizing everyone they allow us 
finally, after the mud has settled, to embrace 
each other honestly, knowing fully who we 
are. Especially because we are constantly 
challenging loggers and other industrial 
addicts to fundamentally change their lives, 
we should ourselves be willing to accept 
challenges to our fundamental behaviors, 
such as diet and relationships. Blind toler- 
ance such as some have preached will only 
result in a false calm until our docility is 
disrupted by a panicked intolerance and we 
are stampeded to slaughter. Sacred clowns 
try to wake the herd up before we get to the 
cliffs. 

Why, then, do I remain outside the 
firelight? Anonymity is essential to sacred 
clowns, so the laughing stock responds not 
to them but to the issues. (My beckoning 
boxer is far beefier than I, and I doubt I would 
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Anarchists have been heard to apply toward 
the Journal such opprobrious adjectives as 
insipid, prolix, and turgid. Thus we present 


find his fighting side much prettier than his 
wit.) Moreover I do not stalk prey in the 
open; I like to stay hidden on the edges. 
There are others here in the brush, and a 
good reason why many of us use different 
names is so They (the industrial steering 
committee) won't know quite who or how 
many we are. And when you're hunted 
yourself it makes sense to stay in the woods. 

Finally, 1 find the names 1 choose myself 
certainly as real as my legal, Christian name. 

I am an ambling mammal labeled numerous 
names. Amongst others, 

I remain, truly, 

— Simon "Coyote" Zapotes 
P.S. Howie: I'm not who you think, i.e. my 
initials have never been M.J , but I’ll bet that 
when the pie hits, he and E.A. will be laugh- 
ing together 'til the cows go home. 

Dear SFB, 

Our FBI war has made one thing clear, 
and that is the way we must approach future 
actions: 

Suspect everyone as an informant. Even 
strong acquaintances must be suspect. You 
know someone a few years? Not enough 
time (as events have proven)! You can be 
confident only in yourself! 

Actions must be undertaken alone. In 
many cases, if you know what you're doing, 
one person is enough. If you must have 
assistance, keep it to a minimum, and ask for 
help only from people you 've known well for 
a decade or two. Like a childhood buddy, 
perhaps. It's not only your well-being that's 
at stake. It's the whole movement. It’s about 
where the money gets channeled, it's about 
the publicity that inspires others to action 
(pro or con). It's about the spirit of Ed. Be 
more than careful. 

Finally, keep your mouths shut. Don't 
speak about what you’ve done, or what you 
plan to do. You may want to scream with 
enthusiasm after a successful action. . . well, 
scream if you must, but don't speak about it. 
Low profile — or none at all! We are solo 
ghosts in the woods. 

And don’t forget. . . we’ve got the 
strongest ally possible on our side — Mother • 
Nature. Don’t give up! 

— Eastern Ghost 

ed. note: With all due respects to E. Ghost, I must 
mention that universal suspicion is much like 
universal fear: counterproductive and no fun. 
For thoroughly legal activities, who cares about 
informants? If they swell our ranks at demos or 
write great press releases, does it matter if some 
spook agency pays their bills? For the modestly 
illegal, I suppose it depends on who you care 
hears that you broke the speed limit on your way 
to a public hearing. For serious monkeywrench- 
ing, saving only what others need toknow should 
minimize most concerns. And we'll all drink a 
toast to achievements of the Unknown 
Wrencher. For further discussion of these things, 
see "Dear Ned Ludd ’ in this and later issues. 
—DT 


in this issue the 1st edition of Mirth First! 
Also we make this particular column short. 
— John Davis 


Dear SFB, 

A few words to clarify some of Greg 
King's misleading remarks in the Litha Jour- 
nal (p. 7). 

I arrived at the tree-sit late Monday 
afternoon, not Tuesday, and Greg King was 
not present to see the sitters napping, the 
banner furled, and the fog already in. Also, 
the perspective from the road was not good, 
and the roadway constituted the only public 
space in a tract of Maxxam land. I thought 
there was probably a good angle from uphill 
— near Maxxam's security van. So, 1 said 
hello to the sitters, and to the guard who had 
crept down behind me, and left to keep other 
commitments that took several days more 
than expected. 

King continues: "Soon arrived" — that 
is, next day or the day after — "National 
Geographic photographer Jim Blair, who shot 
several rolls of film. . ." — reportedly with 
Maxxam's permission to shoot from camera 
positions above and below the road. 
Maxxam staff have seen my photos used 
with very unflattering stories in the New York 
Times, Boston Globe, National Law Journal, 
Outside, Audubon, etc., and as an independ- 
ent freelancer I would not receive the same 
courtesy. 

Under the conditions and from the 
vantage point available I, regretfully, found 
nothing worth shooting. Flight or wrong, 1 
exercise professional judgment in my work. 
Greg King is exercising something else. 

— David Cross, Berkeley, CA 

To the Editor: 

Regarding the problem of human infes- 
tation (overpopulation), 1 feel "we" should: 
Abort all fetuses 
because 

Conception is murder. 

— Mark M. Giese, Racine, WI 

Dear Earth First! 

I recently spent a few weeks in Oregon 
and found out just how fierce is the battle 
between the logging companies and the 
environmentalists. As I flew out at Portland, 
I looked out my window and saw first-hand 
exactly what the loggers are doing. It seemed 
that over half the trees in the area have been 
cut and not replanted. Losing all that natural 
forest is a tragedy. I found out about your 
organization through Patagonia and Oregon 
television and I like the methods you use to 
try and get your meaning across to the 
people. I would like to help your organiza- 
tion in any way possible. 

— Wes Gouud, Traverse City, MI 

Dear EF! 

While you guys/gals hug, camp in and 
spike trees, trying with signs and scant media 
aid to alert a dormant country to the destruc- 
tion they are either sleeping through or 
covertly applauding, we high school teach- 
ers go on with business as usual, accepting 
the texts the schools supply, and merrily 
plodding through chapters with students 
who every day are more confirmed and hard- 
ened in the old bottom-line "profits for prog- 
ress" ideology. 

I'm referring specifically to one of the 
economics texts used in high schools in this 
country, and to a course in economics now 
mandated by the New York State Board of 
Regents. 

Now, no educated adult would deny 
that air quality is dependent on complex 
"economics" issues, even if he/she'd never 
heard of Earth First! 1988 was an air pollu- 
tion disaster. Smog, the greenhouse effect, 
the erosion of the ozone layer, the decima- 
tion of forests — all are manifestations of 
complex and varied economic illnesses. 
Should the conundrum of present versus 
deferred expense not be explained to our 
continued on page 3 
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students? What else, if the situation on the 
earth today were even superficially looked at, 
could a course in economics possibly study? 

In a similar way, we are aware of our 
water supply as critical to life. And we know 
that economic considerations erode this 
supply. The dumping of toxic wastes on sites 
that affect underground aquifers threatens 
our drinking water here on Long Island. 
Dumping radioactive waste, pesticide resi- 
due, and incinerator ash at sea or in the 3rd 
world threatens everyone. 

Yet the text used in our high school 
economics classes doesn't acknowledge 
these economic realities. The introductory 
chapter states: "Many other things — sun- 
shine, rainfall, fresh air — are known as free 
products because they are so plentiful. No 
one could possibly own them, nor would 
most people be willing to pay anything for 
them. In fact, some are so important that life 
would be impossible without them. Even so, 
free products are not scarce enough to be a 
major concern in the study of economics." 
The book, Economics, Principles and Practices, 
Clayton and Brown, was copyrighted in 
1988. 

Now, these "free products" were always 
scarce in the context of land ownership. A 
vineyard on the south side of a French 
mountain was worth more than one on the 
north slope. Water was never considered a 
"free product" in Israel or in Southern Cali- 
fornia. But far worse is the book's failure to 
mention nature's own balance sheet. Paper 
and coin will not rescue a dying earth. 

What would a progressive text on eco- 
nomics say? it would point out that ecology 
and economics have a common root — 
"Oikos," meaning "home." Ecology studies 
the home environment; economics is the 
science of home management. So these 
disciplines are inter-related at the very root. 
A progressive text would deal with the global 
economic system as central: with earth's 
irreplaceable resources; with animal habitats 
and species diversity; with watersheds, and 
the fragile atmosphere that protects us all. 

It seems an important issue to address 
school by school, district by district, state by 
state. The complete dissociation of what is 
really of value (Gaia) from what has become 
a symbol of that value (money) is being 
systematically inculcated in our children. 
Parents must get teachers to teach so that 
learning is not divorced from experience. 
Then again, perhaps experience itself must 
be redefined to mean more than a job at 
Macdonalds so that at 16 or 1 7 a student can 
afford gas and insurance for the car and prom 
tickets come May. But that is another issue, 
another letter. 

Any organizing strategies? 

— Marcia Slatkin, English teacher & 
Social Studies spy 

Dear SFB: 

Several letters in the Litha issue refer to 
Paganism and call for a response. 

First, Ringtail needs a better dictionary. 
"Pagan" comes from the Latin word for 
country-dweller (same root as "peasant"). 
When Christianity became the official creed 
of the Roman Empire, the rural people ig- 
nored it and continued to honor the sacred 
in nature, as always. So “pagan" came to 
mean nature-worshiper. Later, the Xians 
rewrote the dictionary, so Pagans became 
"irreligious" in the same sense that America 
was "uninhabited" before Columbus. [A 
good resource for info about Paganism for 
EFlers is Green Egg quarterly, POB 1542, 
Ukiah, CA 95482. Single issue $3.50, $12 per 
year.] 

Kym Lambert seems to be grinding an 
axe or two, but her info about the mythology 
of Lughnasadh raises an interesting point. 
Some prehistoric peoples probably practiced 
clearcutting of forests to establish areas for 
agriculture (or even grazing). Do we need to 
distance ourselves from this part of history? 
That is, are we to be strictly paleolithic (non- 


agricultural) in our cultural orientation? 
And if so, how do we find names for our 
calendar? 

Finally, I greatly appreciate Jamie 
Sayen’s writing, but the headlined pun on 
"Mayday" was irritating. The distress call is 
simply a corruption of the French 
"M'aidez!", probably from World Warl. The 
festival is Beltane, banned by the Xians. 
Nature-loving people were burned at the 
stake to prevent the celebration, and when 
the celebration continued anyway, the Xians 
called it "May Day" to obscure its sacred 
origins. Part of our process for reclaiming our 
wholeness with the cycles of Nature is revi- 
talizing the sacred Pagan festivals, and deny- 
ing their true names can only weaken us. 

— Hummingbear, San Francisco, CA 

Dear Sir: 

Like you I share a concern for our fragile 
planet and recently while listening to the 
astronauts describing the thin envelope of 
blue atmosphere which allows life, I too was 
moved to re-double my conservation efforts. 

I was appalled, however, that at one of 
your recent gatherings in New Mexico, you 
had to attack a religious belief to prove your 
point. Was this just a tasteless effort to get 
attention or is it part of your program to 
blaspheme faiths? 

Me thinks you do yourself a great dis- 
service. While a majority of Christians in the 
USA may be apathetic, there is still a majority 
of Christians in this country. 

I am referring to the song "Spike a tree 
for Jesus." Please informme as to the purpose 
and lyrics of the song as I await your reply 
with my membership contribution. I am so 
disappointed when the media and various 
groups have such little character of their own 
that they have to tear down another to create 
an identity. Reminds me of children with 
inferiority complexes. 

— Nadene Kranz, Born-again and proud 
to be His, Bismark, ND 
ed. note: To fully understand and appreciate the 
subtle mysteries of the song and its author, 
Darryl Cherney, just send us $9 (postpaid) for his 
tape, "They Sure Don't Make Hippies Like They 
Used To!" — DT 

Spirited Beings: 

December's holidays are coming up 
fast. In this age of waste and over-commer- 
cialized everything, maybe Scrooge had the 
right idea. Do we really need a lot of junk in 
order to celebrate our lives on this planet? 

Still, there is something nice about the 
December holiday season. It's one of the few 
times during the year when everybody gets 
to join the Pagans in riotous merriment. 
Yule trees, mistletoe, holly, and chestnuts 
roasting over an open fire don't have much 
to do with Jesus of Nazareth but the whole 
package does have a lot to do with the winter 
solstice. Religious Jews have joined the cele- 
bration by taking Hanukkah, which was 
once a small event in the Jewish community, 
and turning it into something big. If any- 
body else wants to plug into the festivities, 
I'm sure that Father Sun and Mother Earth 
won't object. 

Presents? You want presents? Ok, we'U 
see what's in the pack. 

For Dave Foreman and everybody else 
caught in an Earth First! bust, I’m sending a 
list of honest lawyers. On a postcard. More 
important, I'mpassingthe word on to every- 
one who reads this letter: This is your fight, 
too. Don't agonize, organize. 

For the Boston activist who wrote to this 
journal in August, In defense of recreational 
nudity on public lands, I'm sending the 
address for the Naturists. The Naturists are 
the best skinny-dippers' lobby in the country 
and their outrageous "free beach" actions 
rate with Earth First! actions in the wildness- 
and-nerve department. It's a shame that the 
Naturists and Earth First! folks haven't met 
more often. If the two ever get together, the 
Freddies will be the ones who get night- 
mares. For info on the Naturists, write: POB 
132, Oshkosh, WI 54902. 

Last, for the people who manage the 
Earth First! mail order books section, I'm 
going to recommend Margot Adler's Drawing 


Down the Moon. The 1986 edition is the best 
book available on Neo-Paganism. So why 
doesn't Earth First! have it in stock? Adler 
didn't invent Neo-Paganism but she has 
probably seen more of the movement than 
anyone else in America and if you want to 
understand Neo-Pagans you have to go to 
Margot. 

— Kris Kringle, New Amsterdam 
Dear SFB, 

Just wanted to pass along a few 
thoughts on items I've noted recently: 

#1 - In the Feb. '89 issue of EF! I was 
pleased to see the first few paragraphs in the 
feature, "The New Head of Joaquin" regard- 
ing certain guerilla theatre tactics. Thank 
you for saying what's often been on the tip of 
my tongue during the few "actions" I've 
attended. Folks who know me, and my 
affinity for many of the ideals of EF!, have 
often asked me, "Why are you guys out there 
making fools of yourselves during those brief 
moments of media coverage, instead of rep- 
resenting EF! as the deadly serious group of 
folks we say we are?" Yes, I am aware that 
costuming seems like a prerequisite in the 
process of prostituting ourselves to the infer- 
nal media and their coverage. But GEEEZE! 
(my apologies to those I may have offended) 
— does this inane costuming further our 
interests? If not, what does? And let's do it! 

#2 - Enjoyed the article in the same issue 
regarding the Alaskan Wilderness road show, 
especially the section dealing with the con- 
flicts — and similarities — between Wilder- 
ness freaks and guiding services. I'm kind of 
hung up on the fence on that issue myself. I 
work as a guide — and though I'll work with 
no hunters myself, many fellow guides I 
know do. Yet we talk at days-end and I know 
we're not so far apart in ideals and actions. 
Do the differences matter so in the face of the 
common enemy — the mindless bureauc- 
racy panderingto the all-consuming masses? 
Also, don't kid yourselves about any lack of 
sensitivity in us “wilderness exploiters." 
Aside from that ever-present small amount 
of clods one finds anywhere, we're out here 
because we love this land and often spend 
the better amount of our time communicat- 
ing this to those we daily encounter. Just as 
urban nature lovers can sense the nuances of 
the flow of a traffic jam - — or read the fine 
print in condo lease agreements — I read the 
small signs on the trails I walk — and sense 
subtleties in the landscapes and micro- 
scapes I see — more directly visceral than any 
communication of letters or words! 

#3 - Somewhere up near my neck of the 
woods, in the exclusively priced "burbs" of 
the Valley of the Smog, only weeks ago, 
person or persons unknown undertook the 
laudable effort to try to "wrench" someofthe 
goddamn metal monsters of a development. 
Graffiti nearbypoirited to an EF! connection. 
OK, folks — why put signs up directing them 
to look for that slow fuse which would even- 
tually render the machines into scrap-by- 
the-ton? Wouldn't it be much more effective 
to dump your fine abrasives into the oil 
intakes, destroy any traces of the visit, and 
leave? In this instance, vandalism and graf- 
fiti clued them to look further, and subse- 
quently sugar cubes were found in the fuel. 
(Sugar cubes? How 'bout Karo syrup — or just 
focusing on the vulnerabilities of the lubrica- 
tion system?) Was this perhaps just P.R. on 
the part of the developers? 

Anyway, best wishes of happiness and 
fulfillment to my furry, and not-so-furry 
brothers and sisters out there. Persevere — 
we've been winning many battles out there 
recently. I've always felt that to move the 
middle ground, the extremes must be 
pushed; EF! has done much in this way! 

— The Red-Headed Stranger of the Plug 
Nickel Outfit 

Dear SFB, 

You may find this information helpful, 
or Joe Fournier may find it helpful. 

In 1982 1 had a vasectomy at a Planned 
Parenthood clinic in Philadelphia, PA. I was 
26, had no children, no wife, and no girl- 
friend. Theywere reluctant to do it, so it took 
some convincing on my part. I was persis- 


tent and explained my beliefs about over- 
population. They had no reason to object, so 
it was done. 

They have to counsel everyone to make 
sure that a mistake isn’t being made. For 
instance, I was asked if I enjoyed having my 
genitals cut. 1 guess they use that question to 
weed out the lunatics and weirdos. However, 
1 persisted and 1 won. 

— Sincerely Anonymous 

Dear Editor, 

Before any of your readers take up Bob 
Mueller's proposed pledge to never again 
buy a new vehicle ("A Planet-Saving Pledge 
for Vehicle Owners," Litha Edition), I urge 
them to consider the following. 

With the best of intentions, and a gen- 
erally sound principle as his foundation, 
Mueller may have picked the wrong con- 
sumer item from which to squeeze the most 
mileage. It is certainly true that the automo- 
bile contains a lot of mineral and other 
resources; and, in principle, resources once 
mined should not he discarded before they 
have been squeezed for their last ounce of 
usefulness. 

But we shouldn't forget that an automo- 
bile is merely a lump of metal, plastic, glass 
and rubber to most humans unless they can 
pour another valuable commodity into it — 
hydrocarbon fuel. As we are all now so 
painfully aware, every ounce of such fuel 
which burns hastens a runaway global green- 
house effect, and brings our planet closer to 
the waves of biological extinction that will 
accompany such sweeping, geologically- 
abrupt climate change. 

On the other hand, every ounce of such 
fuel we can prevent from being burned de- 
lays the greenhouse disaster. As it happens, 
the older a car is, the more it is afflicted with 
two ailments: basic fuel inefficiency (by 
design), and old age. Both mean that, gener- 
ally speaking, the older a car is the more fuel 
it burns per mile traveled. This means every 
time you drive your twenty-year-old Petro- 
Pig you are accelerating the greenhouse ef- 
fect more than you might otherwise. 

No, the answer is not the new-model/ 
trade-in addiction from which so many ME- 
generation Americans suffer. The answer 
could be, however, that if you can afford to 
(literally) smash your 18-mile-per-gallon 
gas-guzzler and buy a 60-mile-per-gallongas- 
sipper (better yet, of course, buy a bicycle), 
you will be doing far more environmental 
good than by simply conserving the metal, 
plastic, glass and rubber in the junker you 
now own. 

This is not to suggest that we should 
trade off the environmental damage caused 
by the mining of resources to build cars, 
against the damage likely to occur in the 
wake of global climate change; both are 
worth worrying about. It's just that climate 
change could very well turn this planet up- 
side-down, and we should do everything we 
can to prevent it or slow it down. 

So if you must own a car, buy the most 
fuel-efficient model you can find, and then 
consider adopting Mr. Mueller's pledge to 
never again buy a new vehicle. . . until, of 
course, the new models are solar- or hydro- 
gen-powered. 

— Bill Mankin, Atlanta, GA 
Bob Mueller responds: This raises a valid point. 
The old cars 1 advocate may indeed use more fuel 
and pollute more while in operation than new 
ones; I believe, however, that this problem can be 
overcome by a good faith effort. Old cars should 
be part of a total lifestyle to consume less, drive 
less, far less — which, obviously, they encourage. 
If we drive half as much with a car that gets half 
the mileage of a new one — an exaggerated case 
given recent trends — we still save the new car 
resource, construction and pollution costs, which 
are substantially more than for old car replace- 
ment parts. The most important consequence 
would be to shrink the entire infrastructure. If 
there is any doubt that a used car regime uses less 
resources than one based on new cars, be re- 
minded that Third World nations don't drive 
feets of new cars. Also consider that emission 
control devices represent an expanded technology 
which itself creates pollution. 
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Californians Start a New Fad: 
Tree-Sitting Becomes a Pastime 



Old growth in California's Owl Creek Grove. This photo was taken before Pacific 
Lumber " harvested " the area. 


Trees . . . 

continued from page 1 

the Elk browse! The sale has been spiked 
twice; the Freddies have spent $16,000 de- 
spiking it. 

Louisiana Pacific initially planned to 
begin extending an old road into the area on 
August 1, yet by August 13, they had not 
started. Ten intrepid EFlers put Glen Ayers, 
Greg Kyde, and Scott Ahorn up with a huge 
banner reading "The Road Stops Here - Earth 
First!” The action was low key. The Freds 
opened a gate to make the site more acces- 
sible to the media. Public support was 
strong. Two people even brought the pro- 
testers chili and Samuel Smith beer. As the 
EF!ers were packing up, a Freddie arrived 
with his video camera. They declined to put 
a platform back up so he could see "how they 
did it." As of September 7, the road work has 
not started. Colorado EF! is monitoring the 
site. 

New Mexico: New Mexico EF! returned 
to Barley Canyon, site of the post-RRR action 
in the Jemez Mountains in the Santa Fe 
National Forest (see last issue). Sitters Steve 
Forest and Gary Schiffmiller were 60 and 25 
feet up Ponderosa Pines, while Katherine 
Beuhler and Rosa Negra kryptonited them- 
selves to a loader. The banners read "Save SW 
Old Growth" and "Ya Basta!" (not "you bas- 
tards," but simply "enough"). The loggers 
were a little taken aback, but they moved on 
to continue destroying Bear Canyon. That 
night, the action was moved into downtown 
Santa Fe where Katherine stayed in a tree in 
front of the Federal Court House (not surpris- 
ingly, there are no trees around Fredquarters) 
until Saturday, confronting the hordes of 
tourists with the reality of deforestation. 

Massachusetts: The East Coast experi- 
enced its first tree-sit as Snaggle Tooth Tom 
Carney and a small band of gadflies, includ- 
ing Oregonite Philip Bereaud (there for rig- 
ging expertise) and Arizonan Peter Galvin, 
set up platforms on Mt. Greylock, 1/8 mile 
from the Appalachian Trail. This protest 
drew attention to a development nightmare. 
In order to boost the local economy, the state 
of Massachusetts plans to spend over $20 
million to buy pristine acreage next to Grey- 
lock. They will then lease it to a developer. 
Part of the money will come from a new fund 
designated to buy and preserve open space 
and wetlands. Because of the attention being 
focused on the issue by the tree-sit, some 
assemblymen set up a press conference to re- 
emphasize their support for the plan. How- 
ever, the politicos arrived to find forest ani- 
mals (yes, more furry animal costumes) had 
hijacked the event for their own purposes - 
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preserving their habitat! More East Coast 
tree-sits will occur ... quake in your Gucci 
shoes land rapers! 

Oregon: Oregon Earth Firsti’s tree-sit 
was dealt a major setback, when, after spend- 
ing 18 hours going 1 1/2 miles to a critical site 
in the Willamette, they were ambushed by 
Freddies, who confiscated their gear. But 
that did not end Oregon participation in the 
action. Jay Bird ascended the tree outside of 
Hatfield's Portland office with two banners: 
"No Deal Hatfield, Let Justice Prevail" and 
"You Can't Clearcut Your Way To Heaven." 
This made national news. Meanwhile, down 
in Eugene, 100 people rallied in front of Wil- 
lamette Fredquarters only to find that 
5tumps Suck had already struck - a strong 
skunk scent and a banner reading "Nation 
Wide Tree Sit, Earth First! Clearcuts Stink" 
welcomed them. In addition, protesters dug 
a grave in the Federal Building lawn, saying, 
"as the Old Growth dies, so does the industry 
that destroyed it." In the Kalmiopsis, recon- 
naissance teams (closely followed) discov- 
ered that all cutting was being done via 
helicopter, another way for the Forest dis- 
service to hide their crimes. On Wednesday, 
Miss Mesrick ascended 70 feet up a pine in a 
rest stop on 1-5 north of Grants Pass. Her 
banner proclaimed "Clearcutting, The 
Greenhouse Effect Starts Here." 

Montana: Wild Rockies EF! sitters Gus, 
Mary (Tree-Sit Guru) and Jake set up house- 
keeping in Situation One Grizzly habitat 
above Lindbergh Lake in the Swan Valley, 
Montana. This area has been ravaged by 
clearcutting on private land. The Bunyan 
Meadow Sale is 13 years old and has never 
been re-evaluated for Endangered species or 
cumulative damage to the drainage. The 
Freddies gave Bunyan Meadow to a small 
local mill to keep them in business. The area 
contains 100 year old larches too big for 1 
person to encircle with her arms. Two 
larches and an Engelmann Spruce held sit- 
ters and their banners "Survival or Stumps," 
"Live Wild" and "Stop The Rape." The first 
morning was quiet because the loggers were 
at a funeral. Then Freddies showed up in 
bullet-proof vests to post closure notices. 
Mary explained that they were armed "only 
with their commitment to the wilderness." 
The second day, the loggers came, made the 
usual death threats and left. 

On September 5, amid rumors of arrest 
warrants, the 3 sitters went down to 
Fredquarters and a court date was set for 
September 19. They are charged with violat- 
ing a federal closure. The nine who worked 
on this action are ready to do it again. The 


byjudi Bari 

The Earth First! National Tree-Sit Week 
was a huge success, with 12 tree-sits taking 
place in 7 states. In California, we had 3 tree 
sits and 10 actions that week. 

Two of the tree-sits were in Mendocino 
County, one on a Georgia Pacific Clearcut 
near Fort Bragg and one on Hwy 128, the 
main tourist road to the coast. The other 
tree-sit was in Assemblyman Dan Hauser's 
front yard, where 20 people occupied a large 
tree to protest Hauser's blatant toadyism for 
the timber industry. 

California EFiers also went on a virtual 
rampage of actions. On Monday, August 14, 
people took over the Pacific Lumber sales 
office in Marin County to protest Maxxam's 
liquidation of the ancient redwoods. 
Wednesday over 1 00 people protested at the 
US Forest Service office in San Francisco 
against that agency's complicity with the 
timber companies. Also on Wednesday we 
picketed a destructive gyppo logging com- 
pany in Whitethorne, and ended up in a 
brawl with the ioggers, who threatened to 
kill us [see Greg King's "Altercation” article 
in Tribal Lore]. Additionally, Los Angeles EF! 
harassed Maxxam at Maxxam headquarters 
in L.A. 

Thursday morning Sonoma County EF! 
hung a banner over the freeway reading 
"Clearcutting is Eco-Terrorism.". Friday 
morning the new Albion EF! group spon- 
sored its first blockade of a Louisiana Pacific 
logging road. We built a slash barricade and 
leafleted people driving by, and turned back 
our first LP log truck by pushing an old car in 
front of it. A human-sized spotted owl 


action revealed that Jake's true motivation 
for doing a tree-sit was so that he could work 
on his thesis. 

Summary: The media and the Ameri- 
can public are beginning to notice deforesta- 
tion here at home. (Dare I say it's an idea 
whose time has come? No? Ok). The Freddies 
are nervous about the exposure of their 
crimes. Many Freds require curious taxpay- 
ers to file Freedom of Information Act re- 
quests to get information on timber sales. 
Except in Montana, there was a curious dis- 
interest in removing the tree sitters. Perhaps 
they hope that if they ignore us and don't 
give the media any dramatic arrests to cover, 
we'll go away. The only legal action against 
protesters from this sit was in Montana, 


danced on the car while EF! musicians played 
"You Can't Clearcut Your Way to Heaven." 

We concluded tree-sit week in Men- 
docino County with a blockade at the Fort 
Bragg Georgia Pacific mill. GP closed the mill 
two hours before the demo, handing us 
another victory, and we marched on Fort 
Bragg's main street. 

On the way to that final demo in Fort 
Bragg, a car carrying Earth First! organizers 
Darryl Cherney, judi Bari, and Pam Davis 
was rear-ended by a logging truck on Hwy 
128, ramming the car into a pick-up driven 
by a Fish & Game employee out on a Spotted 
Owl survey. The impact totally destroyed 
Judi's car, but miraculously the EF!ers and 
their four children sustained only minor 
injuries. We don't think this accident was 
intentional, but certainly many coinci- 
dences were involved. The truck that hit us 
belonged to the same gyppo nauiing com- 
pany (Redwood Coast Trucking) that we 
blockaded on the LP logging road in Albion 
the day before. If nothing else, the accident 
brought out the issues of logging employees 
working weekends, barreling down our 
public roads trying to keep up with the tim- 
ber industry's accelerated cutting as they 
strip the last of our forests before we can get 
regulations passed to slow them down. 

National Tree-Sit Week was a tribute to 
Earth Firstl's decentralization, coming from 
the grassroots of Earth First! with no direc- 
tion from the supposed national leaders. 
Locally it also came from the grassroots, and 
involved many people beside EF!ers. It raised 
people's awareness and helped prepare the 
way for the upcoming statewide initiative to 
ban clearcutting and preserve old growth. 


where Wild Rockies EF! is being targeted by 
the FBI. 

The EF! National Tree-Sit was worth 
every dollar spent. The next challenge is 
transforming the media attention into re- 
sults. Being on the evening news is the 
means to an end. That end is to save the wild 
and make it and us wilder! 

Despite rumors to the contrary, Loose Hip 
Circles has never been a cheerleader, but she still 
intends to lasso that Garberville Rodeo prize, if 
someone will buy her a horse. Someone did, once 
again, do her typing for which she was heard to 
sigh gratefully: “Earth First! men are so suppor- 
tive. What would 1 do without them?" 



NFLS Report: Subsidize the Timber Industry 


by Jamie Sayen, PAW coordinator 

note: Earth First! has reported (5-88, 3-89) on 
the sale of forest lands by Diamond Interna- 
tional in 1 988 and the resulting US Forest Service 
"Northern Forest Lands Study ’ (NFLS) of the 
woods of northern New England (New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine) and Upstate New York. 
The NFLS report is a due to be released September 
16. Preserve Appalachian Wilderness and EF! 
have been monitoring it closely, and, we are sad 
to relate, ourworst fears are being realized. PAW 
has prepared an in-depth report dealing with the 
health of the northern forests — the report the 
NFLS should have written. It is available for $12 
a copy postpaid from PAW, RFD 1, Box 5 30, N. 
Stratford, NH 03590; PAW's brief summary 
report is $2 (price negotiable for impoverished 
EF! activists). 

The following article is based on a bootleg 
of the draft of the NFLS report. While we can 
expect revisions before September 16, the pro- 
industry, anti-public lands, anti-biodiversity 
thrust of the NFLS report is unlikely to change. 

I. NFLS REPORT 

. . . hew base or coarse are the motives which 
commonly carry men into wilderness. The ex- 
plorers and lumberers generally are all hirelings 
paid so much a day for their labor, and as such 
they have no more love for wild nature than 
wood-sawyers have for forests. Other white men 
and Indians who come here are for the most part 
hunters, whose object is to slay as many moose 
and other wild animals as possible. But, pray, 
could not one spend some weeks or years in the 
solitude of this vast wilderness with other em- 
ployments than these, — employments perfectly 
sweet and innocent and ennobling? For one that 
comes with a pencil to sketch, or sing a thousand 
come with an axe or rifle. 

— Henry David Thoreau, The Maine 
Woods 

NFLS Mandate: The NFLS was author- 
ized by Congress in August 1988 to assess 
changing ownership patterns in the north- 
eastern states. Among the charges to the 
NFLS, as reported in the 10 August 1988 
"Congressional Record — House" was: "Spe- 
cifically, the alternative conservation and 
management strategies shall consider a sus- 
tained flow of renewable resources in a 
combination which will meet the present 
and future needs of society, permanent 
public access for recreation, protection of the 
fish and wildlife habitat, preservation of biologi- 
cal diversity and critical natural areas , and new 
State or Federal designations." (emphasis 
added) 

Here's how the draft NFLS report sees its 
mandate: The NFLS "had a limited mandate: 
to identify resource lands, their potential for 
public uses, and strategies for achieving 
those public uses." (ch.9, p.5; hereafter 9-5) 

"Other closely related issues are not a 
part of this study due to the time and funds 
available and most importantly, the intent 
of Congress. Some of these related issues not 
covered are: Forest practices and clearcutting 
... Forest health ... " (2-3) 

Although the congressional mandate 
says nothing about finding incentives to 
keep industry in the region, this is the path 
the NFLS has chosen: subsidies for "respon- 
sible management." In short, the NFLS re- 
port violates its mandate and proposes tax- 
payer subsidies to an unregulated industry 
that has made it clear to the NFLS that it 
expects no strings attached — i.e., no new 
regulations on timber practices. 

The Gospel of Growth: One of the 
major failures of the NFLS report is its uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the desirability of growth 
and development. The report does not iden- 
tify desirable growth, but the pattern in this 
region is toward condos and ski resorts 
which enrich out-of-region greedheads and 
provide temporary boom and bust jobs, fol- 
lowed by higher taxes, broke natives and 
devastated ecosystems. 

The report notes that former timber- 
land is being taken out of production and 
subdivided for second homes. However, the 
concern of the report is with the loss of 
timberland, not environmental damage. 
PAW had expected the NFLS to call for a 
repeal of the federal income tax deduction 
on interest for second home mortgages. The 
draft makes no mention of this. 

Aversion to Public Lands: Tradition- 
ally, there has been tremendous hostility to 
public lands in this region, industry has 
exploited this sentiment skillfully, and the 
NFLS has uncritically accepted this senti- 
ment. In the past, the public had access to 
industry lands, and apparently locals felt 
they had more control over lands owned by 
a corporation in Stamford, Connecticut than 
they had over federal lands. Environmental- 
ists rarely challenged this faulty logic. 

But times are changing. Industry often 
"gates " its land, charges admission, or sells to 
developers whose clients post "no trespass- 
ing" signs. Like it or not, our options are to 
hope industry remains and permits access 


while flattening the forest, or public owner- 
ship. An editorial in The Maine Sportsman in 
August 1987 attacked the myth that public 
land "hurts local tax rates and erodes local 
control." Development, it noted, is what 
causes taxes to rise, and we have no control 
over industry decisions, whereas we can in- 
fluence public land policy. 

Polls in all four NFLS states routinely 
reaffirm that the public is willing to pay for 
healthyforests. Forexample, in March seven 
-towns in southwestern Vermont voted to 
request the extension of the Green Moun- 
tain National Forest into their towns. Last 
year the Bennington Regional Planning 
Commission studied eight towns in south- 
western Vermont that currently have Na- 
tional Forest lands. It concluded that "In no 
town, does National Forest System land 
ownership generate a negative balance per 
acre." 

The NFLS prefers less than fee transac- 
tions, particularly easements. An easement 
can buy the development rights while allow- 
ing industry to continue harvesting wood. 
This appeals to industry, and it can prevent 
condo incursion, but it does not protect the 
forest. The Nash Stream (northern NH) ease- 
ment permits the state of New Hampshire to 
clearcut the forests of the watershed in a 67 
year rotation. It also allows tourist-related 
development, and a S million cubic yard 
sand and gravel mining Operation 100 yards 
from the stream. The price of an easement, 
according to the draft, is 40-90% of the total 
cost of the land. 

The NFLS proposes "incentives" to keep 
industry in the region, including tax breaks 
to encourage responsible management. On 
August 3 in Montpelier, Vermont, Stephen 
Harper, coordinator of the NFLS was asked: 
Have you calculated the cost to taxpayers of 
these tax breaks, subsidies, incentives, ease- 
ments and other strategies? Answer: No. 

Buying the forest lands, even at the 
inflated price of S300 per acre, might well 
cost less than the subsidies. Unless the NFLS 
comes up with credible figures, however, 
we'll never know. 

II. INDUSTRY: TODAY'S REALITY 

Strange that so few ever come to the woods 
to see how the pine lives and grows and spires, 
lifting its evergreen arms to the light, — to see its 
perfect success; but most are content to behold it 
in the shape of many broad boards brought to 
market, and deem that its true success! But the 
pine is no more lumber than man is, and to be 
made into boards and houses is no more its true 
and highest use than the truest use of a man is to 
be cut down and made into manure. 

— Thoreau, The Maine Woods 

The Greatest Threat to the Northern 
Forests: The NFLS has uncritically accepted 
the industry line that developers are the 
biggest threat to our forests. Condo and 
second home development is indeed a catas- 
trophe, especially in the Adirondacks, north- 
ern Vermont and New Hampshire, on lake- 
shores and rivers, and near ski resorts. 

In focusing on development, however, 
the NFLS team (and most regional environ- 
mentalists) overlook the greatest threat to 
the long-term health of the northern forests: 
the unregulated clearcutting, herbiciding, 
and road-building of the timber industry. 
Except for citing pressures from hostile Wall 
Street takeovers and rising land values, the 
report makes no effort to analyze why indu s- 
try might abandon the region. The real 
reason, of course, is the degraded condition 
of the woods from centuries of highgrading, 
clearcutting, and unsustainable levels of 
cuts. 

In Maine, the paper industry is cutting 
spruce and fir almost three times faster than 
it is growing. A spruce-fir shortfall will begin 
next decade; White Pine and hardwoods are 
being overcut, and projections are for large 
increases in demand by 2000; whole tree 
harvesting for biomass boilers is accelerating 
nutrient loss; and the timber industry relies 
increasingly on herbicides. Mitch Lansky, 
long-time student of Maine forest misman- 
agement, has likened industry practices to 
Reaganomics. Reagan cut taxes, increased 
military spending, and promised to balance 
the budget. Industry has increased clearcuts, 
increased herbicide use to shorten rotations, 
and claims to be practicing "sustainable" 
forestry. 

Vibrant Communities? The draft calls 
for a "healthy natural resource base" that 
"will sustain a productive economy and 
contribute to vibrant communities.” (1-5) It 
points out that the dominant industry has 
been the timber industry, and pledges to save 
the "special character" of the region. Never- 
theless, the draft states the following: "pre- 
liminary studies suggest high incidence of 
alcohol and drug abuse, above average sui- 
cide rates and a very serious 'brain drain' of 
young people leaving the region. Many 
families live in cycles of poverty that are very 
difficult break." 


Few would advocate preservingthis way 
of life, yet the NFLS report unthinkingly 
does. The NFLS disregards inescapable con- 
nections between out of region dominance 
of the economy and the high degree of pov- 
erty, and calls on u s to grant further subsidies 
to the industry most responsible for this sad 
situation. The report fails to mention high 
cancer rates near mills, high accident rates 
among loggers, and decreasing jobs in the 
woods and mills despite increasing cut lev- 
els. 

Industry Practices: In the decade and 
half before the 1986 tax reform, investment 
tax credits encouraged industry to expand 
mill capacity tremendously. In the years 
1982-85 Great Northern Nekoosa reported 
profits totaling $427.8 million, yet it actually 
received refunds from the US Treasury Of 
$47.2 million! International Paper, despite 
profits of $581 million in the same period, 
received refunds of almost $60 million! 
( Maine Sunday Telegraph, 8-3-86) 

As a result of mill expansions in the 
1970s, the yearly harvest doubled from 1970 
to 1985, yet there was almost a 40% reduc- 
tion of full-time loggers as industry became 
more mechanized ... and there is an oversup- 
ply of paper on the market. Much of the 
timber cut in the northern forests is exported 
to Canada to be processed. Industry could 
provide as many or more jobs and signifi- 
cantly reduce cut levels if it stopped export- 
ing unprocessed logs and provided more 
value-added jobs at home. Unfortunately, 
industry is locked onto a highly mechanized, 
capital intensive treadmill. The economics 
of mechanization dictate that it mine the 
forest. 

Regulations: Industry's control of 
Maine's government (and strong influence 
over the other study states' governments on 
forest issues) has thwarted meaningful regu- 
lations of its practices. Because of industry 
veto power, environmentalists have pro- 
posed regulations acceptable to industry. 
While ecologically appropriate regulations 
are essential, no regulations will save our 
forests unless we reduce our consumption of 
wood products and create vast biological 
preserves. 

If industry is permitted to continue to 
clearcut, wholetree harvest, use soil com- 
pacting machinery, use herbicides, and build 
roads, forest degradation will continue to 
accelerate. Already, the forest's ability to 
recover is being lost. Yale Forestry Professor 
David M. Smith reports logged spruce-fir 
stands where there is no regeneration of 
those two species, either because the large 
harvesting equipment destroyed the juve- 
nile spruce-fir that would have been the next 
generation forest, or the standing timber was 
so young when cut that an understory had 
not yet established itself. (Forest Watch, 6-87, 
P-18) 

III. PROPOSAL FOR A NORTHERN 
APPALACHIAN FOREST PRESERVE 

The kings of England formerly had their 
forests "to hold the king's game, " for sport or 
food, sometimes destroying villages to create or 
extend them; and I think that they were impelled 
by a true instinct. Why should not we, who have 
renounced the king's authority, have our na- 
tional preserves, where no villages need be de- 
stroyed, in which the bear and panther, and some 
even of the hunter race, may still exist, and not 
be "civilized off the face of the earth ..." 

— Thoreau, The Maine Woods 

Our Forests Are Held Cheap: Anyone 
familiar with the degradation of the forests 
of the Northern Appalachians realizes that 
we take our forests for granted. During his 
first trip to the Maine woods in 1846, 
Thoreau noted: "The lumberers rarely 
trouble themselves to put out their fires, such 
is the dampness of the primitive forest; and 
this is one cause, no doubt, of the frequent 
fires in Maine of which we hear so much on 
smoky days in Massachusetts. The forests are 
held cheap after the white pine has been 
culled out..." (p.53) 

A recent survey of Maine citizens asked 
what are the greatest problems facing Maine 
today. Less than 1% mentioned the condi- 
tion of the forests, even though Maine is 
today almost 90% forested. The northeast- 
ern states have by far the smallest amount of 
public land per capita of any region in the 
country. Less than 7000 acres of old growth 
remain in Maine (about 0.03% of Maine's 22 
million acres). Acid deposition, ozone deple- 
tion and the greenhouse effect as well as 
logging and development threaten even 
these fragments. 

Strategy for a Preserve Design: To 
assure biological diversity on all trophic lev- 
els, we need vast biological preserves in the 
Northern Appalachians. National Forests 
and National Parks have proven inadequate 
to the task. The creation of vast regional 
biological preserves and the passage of an 
Endangered Ecosystems Act are critical first 
steps. Surrounding the preserve cores should 


be buffer zones that permit responsible log- 
ging and other human uses that do not 
compromise the biodiversity of the cores. 

In addition to size, several other biologi- 
cal considerations are critical to designing 
appropriate preserves: the needs of migra- 
tory species, cavity dwellers, species that 
require a variety of successional stages dur- 
ing their life cycles, and species patchily 
distributed, as well as inclusion of species 
and ecosystems representing all vertical 
(altitudinal) and horizontal (forest, valley, 
wetlands, etc.) components of the region. 
Having nutrient-poor soils, the Northern 
Appalachians require greater areas to sup- 
port viable populations than do areas with 
rich soils. The northern forests should be 
connected to marine preserves via the great 
rivers of the region. 

As we confront the consequences of the 
greenhouse effect and ozone depletion, we 
must develop a strategy to deal with shifting 
climate zones and increased ultraviolet ra- 
diation penetration. We must also consider 
shifting climate zones associated with natu-' 
ral glacial-interglacial cycles. Normally, as 
climate zones shift, the associated biota also 
shift. But insular regions typically do not 
span a sufficient latitude to provide refugia 
for species ill-adapted to climate shifts, espe- 
cially shifts accelerated by humans. 

Presettlement forests of the Northern 
Appalachians, with their rich array of species 
and communities, were remarkably stable. 
Diversity leads to stability; stability leads to 
diversity. To restore biodiversity, we must 
end anthropogenic disruptions and protect 
the natural disturbance and succession re- 
gimes, and safeguard the adaptive and evolu- 
tionary options of species and communities. 

The roadless areas identified in the The 
Big Outside serve as the seeds for the needed 
preserves. In Maine, essentially the northern 
half of the state should eventually be pro- 
tected. This includes all large, currently 
roadless areas in Maine and the St.John and 
Allagash Rivers. 

In New Hampshire, the roadless areas 
north of Route 1 10, and the headwaters and 
northern reaches of the Connecticut River 
are to be included. In addition, the White 
Mountain National Forest should be man- 
aged for biodiversity. It is contiguous to the 
New Hampshire sections of the North 
Woods Preserve, and though it is not within 
the NFLS study area, it should be considered 
part of the northern forests. 

In Vermont, the roadless areas in the 
Northeast Kingdom, the Lake Willoughby 
region, the northern Green Mountains, and 
the Green Mountain National Forest should 
be incorporated into the preserve. In New 
York, the roadless areas in the Adirondacks 
should be expanded and kept "forever wild." 

PAW proposes that the federal govern- 
ment purchase all large holdings as they 
come on the market. At first this will create 
a patchwork, but as more lands come on the 
market — or are condemned due to potential 
or actual mismanagement — the blank 
spaces in the preserve will fill in. 

We should set a fair market price for the 
forest lands ($250-300/acre) and inform 
industry that the US government will pur- 
chase the land now or later, but that the price 
has been set. There will be no speculation. 
Sales to developers at higher prices will lead 
to confiscation.' If industry chooses to log 
the land before selling it, the sale price to the 
US government will be adjusted to reflect 
any irresponsible logging. 

Human settlements along the peripher- 
ies of this preserve will not be disrupted, but 
will have to undergo significant changes. 
Jobs will be in labor-intensive, value-added 
wood products work. Wilderness restoration 
work will be an important component of the 
new economy. 

Funding: Each year the federal Land 
and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) re- 
ceives $900 million for the purchase of pub- 
lic lands. Currently, the fund has over $7 
billion. The proposed American Heritage 
Trust Act would create a better funding 
mechanism for the money currently in the 
LWCF. 

PAW proposes that $300 million a year 
for the next 10 years be appropriated to a 
newly-created Northern Appalachian Pre- 
serve Fund. The NAPF would be empowered 
to release funds quickly (30-60 days) to pur- 
chase large holdings. The claim that no 
money is available for large-scale land pur- 
chase is belied by the action of Congress to 
spend millions to save the Manassas Battle- 
field from a mall. 

Who Speaks for the Forest? The saleof 
large forest lands in the northeastern states 
offers a once in a lifetime opportunity to 
recover our lost niche in the natural scheme. 
If we are to find the answers to assure a 
healthy future, we must ask the right ques- 
tions: What is best for the land? Who speaks 
for the forest? 
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WILD ROCKIES EF! PROTESTS LOGGING AND 
OVERDEVELOPMENT IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


As reported in LITHA 1989 EF! journal. 
commercial logging is occurring in Yellow- 
stone National Park, a World Biosphere Re- 
serve, the planet's first National Park, last 
refuge of the Grizzly Bear, cultural, spiritual, 
and literal watershed of a nation. Now the 
National Park Service (NPS) appears ready to 
grant permission to Brand S lumber of Liv- 
ingston, Montana, the company doing the 
roadside logging, to haul timber salvaged 
from burned areas of adjacent National 
Forests through Yellowstone Park — even 
though NPS's own rules forbid commercial 
hauling! That loggers expect approval for the 
haul is evidenced by the burned logs stock- 
piled near Cooke City. Salvage sales of up to 
43.6 million board feet are imminent on the 
Gallatin and Shoshone National Forests. Not 
surprisingly, letters supporting the haul 
came from Senator Conrad "Bumpkin" 
Burns (R-MT), Representative "Rabid Ron" 
Marlenee (R-MT), and Montana Governor 
Stan Stephens. Five conservation groups, 
including the Greater Yellowstone Coali- 
tion, have promised to sue if the Park Service 
approves the haul. 

Seeking to dissuade the NPS from allow- 
ing logging and log hauling in Yellowstone 
Park, Wild Rockies Earth First! descended on 
Yellowstone July 8-9 for "Free the Ecosys- 
tem," a Rally in Defense of Wildness. We 
began our weekend of protest at Canyon 
Village. Canyon is slated for redevelopment 
and "consolidation" of tourist lodging facili- 
ties. While the existing lodging is a sprawl- 
ing, ramshackle eyesore, and needs improve- 
ment or, better yet, dismantlement, we ob- 
ject to the scale of the proposed redevelop- 
ment. According to the 1988 Canyon Village 
Environmental Assessment, overnight visi- 
tor capacity is to be increased 400 "pillows" 
to nearly 2000/night. Redevelopment is to 
occur in several phases over a 10-15 year 
period. Many of the buildings will likely be 
winterized, which suggests that the NPS 
plans to expand the season of use at Canyon 
beyond the current 2 1/2 months. The EA 
does not address the negative impacts of an 
expanded season and an increase in visitors. 
Canyon lies in the midst of critical Grizzly 
Bear habitat. Use of the area by tourists in 
spring and fall would impact the Grizzly and 
other wildlife. The "off-seasons" should be 
times of rest and peace in Yellowstone, but 
instead are being promoted by NPS and 
concessionaires to increase tourism. 

At Canyon we were once again sub- 
jected to the indignity of undergoing the 
NPS permitting process in order to be able to 
voice our outrage without being thrown in 
jail. We have since vowed to never again go 
through this belittling process, as it gives the 
NPS too much control over our actions. 
Besides, it's time for new tactics in Yellow- 
stone — EF! protests are becoming an institu- 
tion! Our Canyon protest was held amidst 
junk food emporiums, rubber tomahawk 
shops, and NPS propaganda pavilions. We 
tied banners to trees, some of us in the 
infamous bear suits, others in wolf (aard- 
vark?) masks, and Moses Dogman in his 
Mountain Lion costume which looked like a 
tawny version of the Pink Panther. About 20 
EF!ers were involved. After several hours of 
agitating via leaflets, conversations and 
signs, we ended with a rousing parade 
around the development, chanting "WE LET 
IT BURN, NOW LET IT ROT." 

Our next day's target was Park HQ at 
Mammoth Hot Springs, where we would 
focus our protests on the roadside logging. 
Rumor had it that newly-appointed NPS 
Director James Ridenour was to appear in 
Yellowstone on the 9th or 10th. We hoped 
to greet him. So, there we were at Eagle 
Creek, our campsite north of the Park, swill- 
ing toxic substances, when Bill-Bob comes 
roaring in and announces that Ridenour is 
speaking at Mammoth in half an hour! 
Somehow we arrived right when Ridenour 
was finishing his speech to NPS employees. 
It was not a public function, but we entered 
anyway, hoisting banners for James's scru- 
tiny: WOLVES FOR A GREATER YELLOW- 
STONE and FREE THE ECOSYTEM. Angry 
rangers immediately surrounded us while 
Ridenour said something to the effect that 
Earth First! was there, as usual, and he wel- 
comed us. This drew surprisingly lively 
applause from the NPS people — except for 
Chief Ranger Dan Sholly. Ridenour then 
asked if we would care to meet with him next 
morning. 

Meet with him we did, in a slightly 
dazed condition due to the intensity of the 
previous evening’s revelry. We asked basic 
questions about Gray Wolf reintroduction, 
preservation of biodiversity, and how the 
hell he thought he was qualified to oversee 
one of the world's most valuable wild areas. 
Ridenour, formerly of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Natural Racehorses or some such, 
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and a Quayle crony, dodged our questions 
and generally failed to allay our fears that he 
is a sap and will do little to protect National 
Park wilderness. He has since come out 
against wolf reintroduction, reversing the 
NPS position on the issue. I fear that Bill 
Mott was the last of the old-time, truly con- 
servation-oriented Directors. Ridenour is 
naught but a political tool. 

That afternoon, though we were pro- 
hibited from approaching tourists in the 
busy areas around the hotel and trinket 
shops, we did manage to pass out several 
hundred flyers. Response was generally 
positive, but how many of these tourons will 
actually do something about the logging in 
Yellowstone Park? Press coverage of the 
protest was fairly good. 


by Phil Knight 

As reported in the EF! Journal and the Wild 
Rockies Review, Plum Creek Timber Co . plans 
to log sections of land they "own" in the 
roadless portion of South Cottonwood Can- 
yon in Montana's Gallatin Range. So far no 
roading or logging has occurred, thanks to 
the Concerned Citizens for Cottonwood 
(CCC). Due to this grassroots group's efforts. 
Plum Creek has shifted from a position of 
non-negotiation to an eagerness to sell the 
sections in question. Apparently it smells 
money — more than the timber would be 
worth — since the canyon has become so 
valuable to conservationists. So Plum Creek 
has set an inflated price on the sections (19 
and 13), about 3 times the market value of 
the timber, and insists that 2 other logged 
sections be included in the deal "to consoli- 
date their holdings." The CCC has been 
trying to raise $2.8 million to purchase the 
land. In June, Plum Creek insisted that the 
money be paid by July 1 or logging would 
begin. Extortion? You bet. Plum Creek later 
"clarified" its position and stated that it 
would not log as long as "visible progress was 
being made" toward purchase of the sec- 
tions. 

The CCC has succeeded in garnering the 
support of Montana Senator Max Baucus and 
Representative Pat Williams. Baucus is at- 
tempting to secure Land and Water Conser- 
vation funds through a $2 million request 
tacked onto the House Appropriations Bill. A 
joint committee will take up the proposal in 
September, but, ironically, funding for the 
South Cottonwood purchase may face com- 
petition from a request by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Elk Foundation to purchase Elk winter 
range near Yellowstone Park. It is a sad 
situation indeed when a single military tank 
may cost $200 million yet the government 
will not provide $10 million to make two 
environmentally important land purchases! 
The CCC is sending a lobbyist to Washing- 
ton to push for the Cottonwood purchase, 
and rumor has it that Plum Creek may send 
a lobbyist with the same mission! 

Plum Creeps have backed off another 
controversial logging show: Herrick Run on 
the west end of Lindbergh Lake in Montana's 
Swan Valley. Again, influential homeown- 
ers made them step back. Wealthy lakeshore 
residents finally took action when Plum 
Creek announced plans to log right down to 
the shore. Plum Creek has postponed the cut 
and offered to scale it back from 325 to 240 
acres, likely just enough that it won't be 
visible from the lake. The attorney for the 
Lindbergh Lake homeowner's association 
indicated that Plum Creek's offer may fore- 
stall a lawsuit that the homeowners were 
considering against Plum Creek. Plum Creek 
has just restructured and is offering lots of 
stock on the market. Anything Plum Creek 
can do to improve its image with the wealthy 
— among whom environmental concern is 
becoming stylish — will make its stock more 
valuable. Meanwhile, it will continue the 
liquidation of forests on the 4-5 million acres 
it owns. 

Throughout the Northwest, Plum Creek 
continues to ravage the landscape. Plum 
Creek is cutting in Upper Beaver Creek, a 
critical migration corridor between the Swan 
and Mission Ranges, trashing one of the 
steepest sections of the face of the Swan 
Range near the Bob Marshall Wilderness; 
and is raping the Piper Creek trail into the 
Mission Mountain Wilderness. Its cutting is 
degrading the Swan River, a major tributary 
of Flathead Lake, Montana's largest natural 
lake. According to the Friends of the Wild 
Swan Newsletter (8-89), "Plum Creek's an- 
cient forest destruction is spreading to every 


A series of conversations with Assistant 
Chief Ranger Gary Brown revealed unofficial 
NPS resistance to the logging and hauling. 
Brown admitted that the NPS had little con- 
trol over Brand S and that Brand S had been 
cutting far too many trees, cutting too far 
from the road, and cutting green trees. The 
NPS has looked the other way. A drive along 
any of the roads where Brand S has logged 
shows what an atrocity is being committed. 
Clearcuts in some areas extend 300 feet back 
from the roads. 

Superintendent Bob Barbee continues 
his reign of malfeasance with this pandering 
to the timber industry. His latest affront to 
Yellowstone was secretly granting favors to 
dude-ranch outfitters, allowing them to take 
tourists overnight into Pelican Valley. Ac- 


remaining roadless section in an attempt to 
'beat' a Montana Forest Practices Act, " which 
would regulate its logging practices. 

Plum Creek has more than tripled the rate 
ofcuttingon its lands since 1980, amounting 
to 228 million board feet in 1987. Much of 
this is sent to the insatiable markets of the 
Pacific Rim. Plum Creek Executive Bob Boeh 
stated in 1986, "it's in our best interest to 
harvest the timber as quickly as we can...at 
least until we get out of this old-growth 
backlog." Plum Creek uses logging methods 
banned on public lands, including clearcuts 
of up to 640 acres and riparian zone logging. 
Reforestation is rare. Plum Creek will soon 
denude its own lands and is beginning to bid 
on public timber. Deforestation of private 
lands is increasing demand on already over- 
logged public lands to provide timber to 
overdeveloped mills and markets. 

So, Slum Creek wants to improve its 
public image? Let's offer ideas. EF! has a list 
of demands for Plum Creek: 

- — Return all its 1 9th century railroad lands to 


Tie Creek is a roadless drainage in 
Montana's Gallatin National Forest on the 
north end of the Absaroka Range. Directly 
adjacent to the Absaroka-Beartooth Wilder- 
ness, Tie is part of the Mission Creek drain- 
age, is important habitat for many Rocky 
Mountain wildlife species including Cut- 
throat Trout and Grizzly Bear, and is popular 
with hikers and outfitters. Soils here are 
steep and fragile. Conservation groups have 
proposed Tie for Wilderness designation. In 
1982, Gallatin NF officials proposed destroy- 
ing 280 acres of forest and building 6 miles of 
new road in Tie Creek. The decision to log 
was appealed successfully, resulting in a stay 
of the sale until such time as the Gallatin 
Forest Plan was completed. The Plan has 
since been completed (though it is under 
appeal by several groups, including Earth 
First!), but the Chief of the Forest Service 
directed the Gallatin Forest Supervisor to 
prepare a new decision document prior to 
selling timber in Tie Creek. 

Perhaps to spite those who appealed the 
sale, Gallatin Forest officials have a new and 
worse plan for Tie Creek: Cut 650 acres of 
"mature/overmature" Lodgepole Pine/ 
Douglas-fir forest (read: old growth) and 


cording to the 1987 Fishing Bridge EIS, Peli- 
can is closed to overnight use as a "mitiga- 
tion measure” to offset the impacts on Griz- 
zly Bears of the tourist facilities at Fishing 
Bridge. This ban on overnight use of Pelican 
would have been unnecessary had the NPS 
lived up to its written promise to remove all 
facilities from Fishing Bridge. Now Barbee is 
allowing overnight use for certain sleazy 
individuals who whined loudly. 

Please write or call Bob Barbee, Super- 
intendent, Mammoth Hot Springs, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, WY 82190; (307) 
344-7381. Tell him to halt the roadside 
logging, not allow log trucks in Yellow- 
stone, keep Pelican Valley closed to over- 
night use, and close Fishing Bridge! 

— Phil Knight, Yellowstone EF! 


the public domain (most Plum Creek land 
came from this source). 

— Monitor environmental effects of its pri- 
vate lands logging, with the monitoring 
process and results open to public scrutiny. 
— Pressure the Forest Service for a morato- 
rium on the cutting of public lands adjacent 
to lands already logged by Plum Creek. 

— Lobby for a Montana Forestry Practices 
Act. 

— Reforest all its logged lands before proceed- 
ing with additional logging. 

— Allow no more clearcuts, no more roads! 

Please write Plum Creek in support 
of these demands: David Leland, 
President, Plum Creek Timber Inc, First 
Interstate Building-23rd floor, 999 3rd 
Ave, Seattle, WA 98104. Write Yellow- 
stone EF! for a Plum Creek fact sheet 
which can be used at demonstrations or 
sent to Plum Creek with sawdust 
wrapped in it: Phil Knight, Yellowstone 
EF!, POB 6151, Bozeman, MT 59715. 


build up to 10.5 miles of new road. If the 
Freddies get Tie Creek, they will not stop 
there, but likely log the north face of Shell 
Mountain, a roadless area visible from 1-90. 
Tie Creek and Shell Mountain are very mar- 
ginal for timber production and these would 
likely be deficit sales. Pressure to log this area 
is coming from Brand S Lumber of Living- 
ston, the company logging roadsides in Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

Tie Creek needs your help! The Forest 
Circus will prepare a draft Environmental 
Impact Statement on the Tie Creek Sale 
which is expected to be available for public 
review in December of 1989, to be followed 
by a 45-day comment period. Do this or trees 
may fall: 

Write the Gallatin NF and express 
your dismay at their proposal to log a 
roadless area contiguous with a desig- 
nated Wilderness Area. Request a copy of 
the DEIS and tear it apart. Watch these 
pages, or the Wild Rockies Review, for an 
analysis of the DEIS and what to comment 
on. Write Fred Salinas, Livingston District 
Ranger, Rt 62, Livingston, MT 59047. 

— Phil Knight, Yellowstone EF! 


HOPE RISING FOR MONTANA'S 
SOUTH COTTONWOOD CANYON 



North Absaroka Logging 
Nightmare Looms 


VICE Infects Exxon 


Clean-up Crews 

photo by Tina Bauer 



Dead seal recovered from the beach of Mars Cove, Alaska, by volunteers with Alaska VICE. 


by Verena Gill 

As the time of fierce Arctic winter 
storms approaches along the rugged south- 
ern Alaskan coastline, the salmon suicidally 
spawn and the bears feast. Bald Eagles soar 
from tree to tree, while Orcas and Hump- 
backs glide by to their winter homes. Usually 
no humans are seen in this pristine picture, 
but September 1989 has the outer Kenai 
Peninsula telling a different fall story. 
Mother Nature is doing what she usually 
does, but there is a brown, sickly smelling 
backdrop — Exxon's oil from the Valdez spill 
is still on the beaches and the big oil corpo- 
ration is pulling out with not one beach 
clean to DEC (Alaska Department of Envi- 
ronmental Conservation) standards in the 
800 or so miles befouled . The Exxon "clean- 
up" was a farce, a sham to make the world 
believe the utmost effort was put into the 
cleaning. Having spent the summer working 
on the clean-up as a representative of Earth 
First! , I have another tale to tell. 

VICE (volunteer independent cleanup 
effort) is a bunch of "hippies" cleaning oiled 
rocks with a home-made machine. Actually 
cleaning beach, VICE is a thorn in the side of 
the oil giant. The rockwasher was designed 
by Homer resident Billy Day. When Mavis 
Muller spread the word to her fellow towns- 
people that EFlers on the Alaska campaign 
needed a place to stay, Billy kindly donated 
his cabin to our cause and we joined VICE. 

On July 26, six EFlers joined the first 
VICE crew sent to Mars Cove, in the shadow 
of Gore Point, 100 sea miles from the town of 
Homer. At first, we only had a permit for type 
A cleanup — hand cleaning only. Type B 
clearance from the state would allow us to 
use the rockwasher. 

VICE has several basic aims. The first is 
to clean a beach to DEC standards — which 
Exxon has failed to do. We want to prove 
that the beaches could have been cleaned if 
Exxon had really wanted to. The second is to 
do this with as little environmental impact as 
possible. The third is to unite the local 
community and let them take the situation 


into their own hands. If we want Alaska’s 
coastline clean, we must do it ourselves. We 
also must expose the truth about all the big 
oil corporations. All of them would have 
reacted in the same way as Exxon, for they do 
not care about our last frontier, only about 
the dollars they can squeeze from it. 

In many places Exxon crews did more 
harm than good. They littered the water and 
beaches; and Exxon boats spilled oil, gas, 
diesel and hydraulic fluid into the already 
polluted waters. Cleanup crews were given 
strict orders by the state not to go ashore, as 
their impact on the fragile shoreline and 
forests would be tremendous. However, the 
remarkably warm and dry Alaskan summer 
lured workers ashore and many virgin areas 
were trampled. Some of the trouble 
stemmed from the high wages — $ 1 7 an hour 
— that VECO (contracted by Exxon to organ- 
ize the cleanup) paid workers. These at- 
tracted money hungry types, many from 
outside Alaska, who didn't give a damn 
about their surroundings. With such big 
wages, workers became Exxon’s prostitutes. 
Exxon told them what to do and not to 
question it. Hence the little bit of media 
coverage filtering down to the lower 48 has 
everyone believing all is well. 

VICE was the first cleanup crew to be 
granted a land camp site, so we have been 
closely watched for our impact. We stay on 
marked trails, r.m ail waste/gray water into 
barrels to be shipped back to Homer, inciner- 
ate all burnable material in barrels, bury 
compost, and put the rest in recycle bins to 
be taken to Homer. 

Our method of cleaning and decon- 
taminating the beaches is very different from 
Exxon's. They bagged up the oiled matter 
they could see and sent it to an Oregon 
landfill or trucked it to Valdez to be inciner- 
ated into our atmosphere. VICE is picking up 
every rock, cleaning it in the rockwasher 
machine, then returning it to the clean 
beach. We put oily water collected from the 
machine into 55 gallon drums and ship it 
out. When Exxon teams cleaned the beach 
with scalding water (which a recent study 


cited as killing marine life on the beach to a 
1 foot depth), the oily runoff water was 
allowed to drain back to the sea . There the oil 
was supposedly contained with booms and 
then picked up by skimmers, but it often 
escaped the containment boom, and re-oiled 
other beaches. At the end of our machine 
cleaning process, we will reintroduce the 
marine and beach life. The rockwasher 
simply uses water, so does not put detergents 
into the ocean. We use organic cleaners for 
our raingear and boots. 

The September tides will be huge, and 
the parts we clean may be re-oiled by the 
tides. Each tide, each pounding wave drives 
the oil deeper into the gravel. It's a race 


against time. Outofsight, outofmind is just 
what Exxon wants, so that next year they can 
tell us all the oil has evaporated. 

Volunteers from all over the states 
joined in this direct action. VICE brought 
together environmentalists, animal rights 
activists, fishers, hunters, anarchists, ex- 
Exxon workers ... and made it work. 

To make a tax-deductible donation, make 
check to Prince William Sound Fund - Homer 
and mail to VICE, c/o Homer Area Recovery 
Coalition, 3776 Lake St, Homer, AK 99603. T- 
shirts with the VICE logo (clenched fist with 
shovel) are $11 ppd from VICE, POB 1520, 
Homer 99603. 


EF! Alaska Task Force Storms North 


by Michael Robinson 

Exxon and other petroleum arch -crimi- 
nals were hit this summer in the first Earth 
First! civil disobedience actions in Alaska. 
The Earth First! Alaska Task Force performed 
two major actions as well as helping local 
environmentalists. Despite serious prob- 
lems with group dynamics, we succeeded in 
injecting a radical environmental perspec- 
tive into the debate over the future of the oil 
industry in Alaska. 

The first small group of EFlers arrived in 
the coastal towns of Valdez and Cordova 
shortly after the Round River Rendezvous 
and immediately began educating them- 
selves about Alaskan issues in the wake of the 
Exxon holocaust. With the help of fisher- 
men who took them to some of the dead 
beaches, the group was able to view the 
extent of the damage and the "cleanup." 

Sterilizing Beaches for 
Public Relations 

It became apparent to the EF! group that 
Exxon's cleanup was not cleaning up any- 
thing, and in fact was doing additional 
damage to Prince William Sound. Workers, 
paid over $ 1 6 an hour, were scouring oiled 
rocks with hot water, forcing the oil between 
and below the rocks where it was much less 
accessible, and kiUing the microorganisms 
that would otherwise form the basis for Ufe to 
return. Cleanup crews were flown to remote 
beaches, then were visited by TV crews, only 
to be flown out of the areas after the media 
departed. The impact of thousands of 
cleanup mercenaries (along with thousands 
of genuinely concerned people who were not 
allowed to really remove oil) was an addi- 
tional impact on beaches that had seldom 
been visited by people before the spill. 

At our first action, therefore, we de- 
manded an immediate halt to the Exxon 
"cleanup." Elise Scott chained herself to the 
front door of the Exxon command center in 
Valdez, while two others draped a banner 
from the roof. Valdez is hundreds of miles 
from the nearest media outlets, yet through 
our own video-taping and press packets, 
combined with a flight to Anchorage, we 
managed to get both print and TV coverage 
of our action. Although the coverage was 
largely negative, stressing EF!'s "terrorist" 
nature, a few weeks later the state Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation (DEC) 
acknowledged that Exxon's cleanup was 


damaging beaches. Our "disreputable" ac- 
count provided part of the basis for DEC'S 
subsequent stance. 

A Pact With The Devil 

By spending time with fishermen and 
other Alaskans, we also got a sense of the 
ambivalent relationship of many Alaskans 
toward both the natural world and the oil 
industry. Alaskans pride themselves on their 
independence, which many achieve by sup- 
plementing wage labor with fishing, hunt- 
ing and gardening. Commercial fishermen 
likewise derive their independence from the 
natural world, albeit in a destructive man- 
ner. Until recently, many Alaskans thought 
the oil industry was compatible with envi- 
ronmental security. Schools in small towns 
sport indoor swimming pools paid for with 
oil money, and every Alaskan resident is 
given a hefty annual allowance from oil 
receipts. 

The spill shattered the illusion that 
Alaska could have both an oil industry and 
intact ecosystems. It traumatized people and 
communities. After the spill, Valdez was 
invaded by an army of government and 
Exxon workers and officials, journalists, and 
environmentalists. The atmosphere when 
we got there was half refugee camp and half 
boom town. Crime had dramatically in- 
creased and tension was palpable on the 
streets. The oil terminal itself was guarded by 
local police, the Coast Guard, FBI, CIA, and a 
SWAT team. A civil disobedience action 
there could have resembled a five minute 
Tienanmen Square scene. 

In the town of Homer on the Kenai 
Peninsula the spill has also led to an increase 
in social problems, prompting a local com- 
munity center to issue a brochure on dealing 
with feelings evoked from the death of cher- 
ished areas. The spill led to a mini-exodus of 
workers joining the Exxon cleanup and 
prompted local wage inflation. Wages from 
the cleanup are apparently spurring a build- 
ing boom in Homer, contributing to eco- 
nomic growth which has already caused 
severe economic hardship for a locally 
owned natural food store (due to competi- 
tion with a chain food store). Indirectly, the 
spill has planted the roots of community 
instability. 

On the plus side, the spill galvanized 
Homer, already strongly bioregional, into 
community action on behalf of the Sound. 
Local activist Mavis Muller organized a suc- 


cessful seven-cities banner hanging empha- 
sizing that Alaskans are fighting for their 
threatened land and water. Other Homerites 
started an independent cleanup effort de- 
signed to actually remove oil from beaches. 
The spill may incite people in Homer and 
elsewhere to turn to greater community 
independence and alternatives to the oil 
economy. 

Nevertheless, the state as a whole is so 
hooked on oil money that no group before 
our arrival was saying that all oil develop- 
ment in Alaska should be closed down. 
Much of the debate focused on better 
cleanup technology for the next oil spill. 

The Second Action 

As a therapeutic response to this nihilis- 
tic mass-psychosis, in mid-August we hit the 
Anchorage headquarters of the Alyeska Pipe- 
line Company, a front group for the several 
multinational oil companies (including 
Exxon) that all but rule Alaska. In spite of a 
space-age security system, EF!er Rodney 
Webb from Fairbanks and a man who called 
himself Steve Cowper Jr. gained the top of 
the building. Unfurling a banner reading 
"Big Oil — Death of the Future," they low- 
ered themselves off a walkway and hung 
suspended on both sides of the banner. On 
the sidewalk below, a lively picket ensued, 
with protesters demanding the immediate 
closure of the Alyeska pipeline. Several pas- 
sersby joined the picket, testifying that 
Alaska has the potential for a grassroots radi- 
cal environmental movement. Alaskans' 
traditional independence extends to a free- 
dom of thought unknown to the masses in 
the syphilized world. 

The press ate it up, despite the revela- 
tion that "Steve Cowper Jr." was not the son 
of Alaskan governor Steve Cowper, but was 
actually San Diego activist Todd Schulke. 
The Anchorage Times carried two front page 
photos of the action, and all three TV sta- 
tions gave it and our message prominent 
coverage. 

Group Problems 

The rest of our time in Alaska was spent 
aiding local environmentalists in commu- 
nity events and restoration attempts, includ- 
ing the Homer volunteer cleanup effort, 
designed to set a standard for Exxon to fol- 
low. This elicited controversy within our 
group. Some people felt that the independ- 
ent cleanup had a radical potential in mak- 


ing the costs of future spills prohibitive 
(because a real cleanup is very expensive). 
Others in the group felt that the effort, 
though important, was simply mitigative 
and drained energy from our "no more oil" 
campaign. 

In any event, our group's involvement 
in the independent cleanup supplanted a 
potentially dramatic anti-oil action that we 
had already planned, leaving some feeling 
frustrated and bitter. It also became evident 
while planning the Alyeska action that we 
disagreed on our basic message. Several 
people thought an emphasis on closing the 
pipeline down would weaken our credibility. 
Fortunately, in our public statement ecologi- 
cal credibility, as opposed to social credibil- 
ity, prevailed. 

Another problem arose through dis- 
agreement over group process. One very 
active member of the task force often felt 
compelled to direct the whole group, fre- 
quently referring to the campaign as "my 
campaign." This attitude proved debilitat- 
ing and contentious. In future EF! road 
campaigns, participants should discuss such 
basics as strategy, tactics, and consensus 
decision-making before leaving home. 

Despite the problems, the task force’s 
actions were successful. Todd and Elise are 
staying through an Alaska winter to facilitate 
the growth there of the radical environ- 
mental movement. 

What We Can All Do 

Next March 23, the day before the 
anniversary of the spill. Earth First! will hold 
a National Day of Outrage against the oil 
industry. Our message will link the related 
catastrophes of habitat destruction and the 
greenhouse effect. We tentatively plan to 
demand an immediate halt to all drilling and 
transport of oil in ecologically sensitive ar- 
eas, the start of a complete phase out of the 
oil industry, and capital punishment (death 
penalty) of egregious oil criminals (oil indus- 
try executives and their government lackeys, 
such as Senator Bennett Johnston, D-LA). 

Actions can range from pickets at gas 
stations to blockades at refineries, oil wells, 
and off-shore leasing sights. If you'd like to 
participate, contact EF! Boulder (Box 12243, 
Boulder, CO 80303). We will send out press 
packets and other helpful materials in time 
for the actions. We welcome help in putting 
this together. 
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SAPPHIRE SIX UPDATE 

Ed. note: As reported in past issues of the 
Journal, the Sapphire Six are EF!ers sentenced to 
large criminal and civil fines for occupying log- 
ging equipment in Oregon, part of the ongoing 
campaign to stop dearcutting of old-growth for- 
ests in the Kalmiopsis. 

We are appealing the lower court's deci- 
sion ordering us to pay $30,000 to Huffman 
& Wright Logging Co. While we initially 
kept the cost of transcripts down to only that 
which the appeals court absolutely required 
(a mere $2000), H&W’s star lawyer, Mark 
Rutzick, and his college buddy, Curry 
County Judge Hugh Downer, ordered us to 
pay another $1500 and provide all the tran- 
scripts to the court. 

The appeal cannot continue without this 
expense, and we only have a week to finalize 
the appeal. Thanks to the generous support 
of the Earth First! Legal Offense Fund, we are 
able to meet this expense. However, EF1LOF 
is now out to the tune of $1500. Please 
continue to support EF1LOF. David Atkin, 
our lawyer, has generously donated all of his 
time to this case (two years so far!) - thanks 
David! Send donations to: EFILOF, PO Box 
10384, Eugene, OR 97440, and earmark 
them for the Sapphire Six. Thanks! 

— Karen Wood 

Winema NF Offices Hit by 
Friend-of-the.-Forest 

Anyone who has sworn "Enough!" after 
stumbling over garbage in the woods left by 
loggers will appreciate the following poign- 
ant tale: 

On reporting to work one fine morning 
in July, the staff of the Winema National 
Forest headquarters discovered a large pile of 
garbage immediately outside the 
Supervisor's office door. The heap, appar- 
ently left by a midnight skulker calling 
himself "friend-of-the-forest," included as- 
sorted logging detritus: a worn rubber tire, 
spray paint cans, chains, broken bottles, 
plastic bags, unidentifiable stinking refuse.... 
Attached to the door was a sign saying: 

Dear Supervisor Coonce: 

This little protest is designed to effect an 
end run around the Forest Service bureaucracy by 
getting your personal attention. This here gar- 
bage was collected from various logging decks in 
the Winema NF, which is supposedly under your 
administration. 

Backpackers are told to "pack it out" while 
loggers are permitted to dump their shtick any- 
where they please. We need one standard for 
everybody. Indeed, can you think of a better way 
to start teaching loggers respect for the earth than 
by requiring them to pack out what they take in? 
Speaking as one who loves to hike these woods, I 
am offended by such leavings and tired of picking 
them up. Enough is enough. Yesh Gvul. 

As Supervisor, you have the power to correct 
this problem by simply issuing a directive. 

I've made my last trip to the dump. From 
here on out the shit stops at YOUR stoop. More- 
over, if we don't get action, next time I'll be back 
with a dumptruck. 

Sincerely, 

a friend-of-the-forest 

Whether this was simply a lone episode, 
or a foretaste of bigger things to come re- 
mains to be seen. Has the great garbage 
rebellion begun? Future issues will tell. 

— The Mutant 

Ann Arbor Becomes a Bas- 
tion of Earth First! 

Following an inspiring rendition of the 
Dave and Dave Show (Brower and Foreman) 
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in February, a local EF! group emerged in the 
Ann Arbor (MI) area. The group's first action 
was to declare the former Waterloo and 
Pinckney State Recreation Areas an official 
EF! Wilderness Recovery Area. This land — 
created during the last glacial advance by the 
merging of two major lobes — was home to 
Moose, Bald Eagles, and Timber Wolves until 
clearcutting, road building, and overhunt- 
ing depleted the hills, marshes and streams. 

EFIers joined forces on four occasions 
this spring to begin the restoration process 
by planting over 400 native tree seedlings. 
When it became known that some of the 
land was being overrun illegally by 
hormone-wired adolescent twits on ORVs, 
the Michigan Department of Transportation 
shutoff the primary access route. Also, a sign 
declaring a new "development” was more 
appropriately named by replacing the first 
"s” in "Whispering Pines" with an "m." 

In addition to these unauthorized she- 
nanigans, hardcores spent several weekends 
canoeing stretches of rivers that hadn't been 
traveled in many decades. Since Michigan is 
surrounded by big water (the Great Lakes) 
and was originally covered largely by 
marshes (most now filled or drained), early 
human inhabitants used the abundant wa- 
terways to cross the land and get from lake to 
lake. In recreating these routes, EFIers saw 
parts of the landscape that few humans now 
visit. 

It's not all been work, though, for who 
are we not to heed Brower's insistence that 
fun be involved in whatever we do? We've 
made sure to consume inebriating sub- 
stances and dance our fool heads off. In fact, 
the Heads (Talking) have produced the 
theme for our group in a song called (Noth- 
ing But) Flowers (There was a shopping mall/ 
Now it's all covered with flowers/YOU GOT 
IT, YOU GOT IT). We have chosen a name 
Wapin' EF!, after the native Potawatomi 
word for "daybreak." (One fanatic pointed 
out it's also a contraction of Waterloo and 
Pinckney. Hmm. Something strange is 
going on here ...) 

The autumn agenda has begun to fill. 
The remaining ORV access routes will be shut 
off and the Earth will begin healing the scars . 
(Anyone with experience or information on 
repairing ORV-inflicted damages, please 
contact us.) Management of the state forests 
is up for review, and we'll lead the call for less 
"harvesting" and more habitat. EF! Wilder- 
ness Expeditions will go from the water to 
the land, hiking several abandoned railroad 
grades that cross some of the most undis- 
turbed areas around. Of course there will be 
the obligatory purging of brain cells, and if 
all else fails, rallying around the splinter 
group, CENGA, or Citizens for the Encour- 
agement of the Next Glacial Advance. If we 
can't change things, the glacier will! 

For information, write Wapin' EF! at 
317S. Division #89, Ann Arbor, MI 48104; or 
call Bob Treemore at 313-878-3805. 

Maxxam Update 

Maxxam Corporation's slaughter of 
most of the world's last unprotected virgin 
Coast Redwood groves continues practically 
unabated. Even under intense litigation — 
including five concurrent lawsuits by the 
Environmental Protection Information 
Center (EPIC) halting 2000 acres of 
Maxxam's proposed logging, and a 52.5 bil- 
lion suit by former Pacific Lumber stockhold- 
ers swindled by Maxxam’s 1985 takeover of 
the Humboldt County company — Maxxam 
continues its schedule of triple the pre-take- 
over cut, leveling approximately 10,000 
acres per year. The following is a grove-by- 
grove breakdown. 


HEADWATERS FOREST 

Two EPIC lawsuits, in 1987 and 88, 
halted over 400 acres of logging within this 
3000 acre grove, the world's largest unpro- 
tected virgin redwood stand. However, Pa- 
cific Lumber (Maxxam) in July of this year 
was improving a road into Little South Fork 
Elk River, the primary drainage in Headwa- 
ters Forest, while the west bank of Little 
South Fork was newly flagged for reading. 
The flags have twice been removed. Due to 
its relatively large size, the 96% elimination 
of the original redwood biome, and the ab- 
sence of similar redwood groves within a 25- 
mile radius, Headwaters Forest is among the 
world's most important biological 
remnants. Litigants and direct activists are 
poised to defend Headwaters Forest and ac- 
tivists should be ready to drop everything 
and travel to Humboldt County in the event 
Maxxam files a timber harvest plan (THP) for 
this area. 

ALL SPECIES GROVE 

Among the most tragic deforestation 
stories is that of All Species Grove. Three 
years ago this stand covered over 800 acres 
and contained a headwater flat of giant red- 
wood that rivaled in grandeur any protected 
or unprotected redwood stand. Logging here 
has been stopped by three tree-sits, an occu- 
pation and demonstration by 150 people, 
deflaggings, deroadings, and other mischief, 
yet Maxxam has reduced the grove to about 
300 acres and has cut the entire All Species 
Creek micro-drainage. 

BOULDER CREEK GROVE 

Humboldt Earth Firstlers never publicly 
acknowledged this 300-acre redwood grove 
due to lack of logging activity therein and the 
realization that voracious logging usually 
follows such acknowledgement. Located 
within two miles of both Headwaters Forest 
and All Species Grove, this stand — where 
trees average seven feet in diameter — is now 
being logged under an illegal plan approved 
in August this year by the corrupt California 
Department of Forestry (CDF). The THP 
acknowledges that the 222 acre cut "is within 
the known range of the goshawk, Olympic 
salamander, tailed frog, red tree vole, Pacific 
fisher, spotted owl, and marbled murrelet," 
but claims the grove "is an isolated island of 
habitat that does not connect to other simi- 
lar habitat or provide a corridor to other 
habitats." 

SHAW CREEK GROVE 

This 400-acre redwood stand, two miles 
south of All Species Grove, has been severely 
impacted by roads and adjacent logging of 
"residual timber" (trees left by pre-Maxxam 
Pacific Lumber selection cuts). A plan pro- 
posing to log nearly the entire grove is still 
tied up in Superior Court, and no new THPs 
have been filed for this area. 

OWL CREEK GROVE 

Three years ago 900 acres, Owl Creek 
Grove is now less than 400 acres. An EPIC 
lawsuit last year halted 300 acres of logging 
in this grove, but an approved 1986 plan 
allows current logging and roads on the creek 
itself, in the middle of the redwood island. 
NANNING CREEK GROVE 

Another grove purposely not identified 
by Earth First!, the Nanning Creek stand may 
fall if CDF approves a Maxxam THP, submit- 
ted in August, proposing to log all 300 acres 
of the steep redwood island. This grove is just 
one mile from the Pacific Lumber-owned 
town of Scotia, and is frequented by loggers 
for recreation. 

MATTOLE RIVER/BEAR RIVER GROVE 

At 5000 acres this low elevation coastal 
Douglas-fir/hardwood/meadow ecosystem 
is the largest and most important biologic 
island on California's famous Lost Coast. 
CDF this year approved clearcuts totaling 
200 acres on the North Fork Mattole River, 
while Maxxam is currently working on 
clearcuts totaling nearly 300 acres on Bear 
River. 

LARABEE CREEK GROVE 

Left virtually untouched by Maxxam 
since the takeover, Pacific Lumber is now 
clearcutting nearly 200 acres from this steep 
1500 acre Douglas-fir stand. Combined with 
2000 acres of adjacent BLM old growth, this 
isolated stand is biologically crucial. 

— Greg King, Humboldt EF! 

Lancaster Logging 
Altercation 

Employees of family-run Lancaster 
Logging became violent August 16 in 
Whitethorn, California, during a routine 
road blockade protesting the company's 
timber cutting. Working until 9:30 PM, they 
fired guns every 15 minutes that evening, 
while taking some of the last forest (hard- 
woods) from Lost River, a tributary to the 
Mattole River. The protest was to be a tree-sit 
coinciding with Earth First! 's National Tree- 
sit; Lancaster, however, shut down all but 
hauling operations upon learning of our 
plans. Lancaster employees repeatedly ran 
the 30 person blockade with pick-up trucks, 
echoing a reaction the previous month dur- 
ing a demonstration at the same site when 
Whitethorn resident Bill Matthews was 


grazed by a speeding semi log track. 

Whitethorn is no ordinary burg. The 
town is a small store, post office, auto repair 
shop, and payphone. Outlying areas include 
Sinkyone Wilderness State Park (home of 
Sally Bell Grove); King Range National Con- 
servation Area; and the upper Mattole/ 
Whale Gulch community, among the first 
Northern California places settled by "back- 
to-the-landers,” 20 years ago. Poets, potters, 
pinkos and pushers inhabit Whitethorn, 
where rednecks grow pot and hippies carry 
guns. 

On August 16, protesters in Whitethorn 
blockaded only the haul tracks, but insisted 
that loggers drive slowly along the State Park 
road leading to the logging site. Words 
became heated and a wife [sic] of landowner 
Doyle Lancaster ripped a camera from the 
hands of protester Hal Carlstad and smashed 
it on the ground. An elderly man, removing 
firewood from Lancaster land, smashed the 
camera lens with an axe. The old man earlier 
had sped through the demonstrators on the 
narrow road, narrowly missing children. He 
then threatened detractors with chunks of 
firewood, one of which hit Bill Matthews's 
head. 

Soon David Lancaster, Doyle's son, 
became hysterical, alternately laughing and 
screaming while throwing punches and 
pushing people off the public road. Young 
Lancaster then drew a shotgun from his pick- 
up and threatened to kill us. He was re- 
strained and disarmed by his father, but as he 
wrestled on the ground with a heap of people 
he had just attacked, a Lancaster employee 
twice fired the gun in the air. 

While protesters left, young Lancaster 
screamed, "I'm going to kill you all." Injuries 
were minor, except those of Whitethorn 
resident Mem Hill, whose nose David Lan- 
caster punched and fractured as she stood 
quietly beside the road. No police were 
present during the violence. Two California 
Highway Patrol officers left just before Lan- 
caster snapped. Matthews had pointed out 
to local CHP chief Mert Bart Lancaster's 
shotgun in the pick-up, but Bert said of the 
road, "private, nothing I can do." The road 
is state-owned. When Mendocino County 
sheriffs arrived, they refused to arrest David 
Lancaster. I asked presiding sheriff's sergeant 
Stapleton, "What if Lancaster keeps his 
promise and shoots me?" 

"I can't predict the future," replied Sta- 
pleton. 

"So next time I should bring a gun?" 

"That's your constitutional right," said 
the representative of one of California's most 
bureaucratically corrupt counties. David 
Lancaster was later that evening seen stalk 
ing the county road, carrying his gun. 

After taking statements from the log- 
gers, sheriff’s deputies refused to take state- 
ments from demonstrators. Sgt. Stapleton 
said protesters must travel to Willits — a 3 
hour drive — to file complaints against 
Lancaster. Meanwhile, a sheriff's deputy 
photographed all demonstrators and no 
loggers. Demonstrators drove to Willits, 
only to have Stapleton at this substation say, 
"You'll have to take this to State Parks; we 
don't have jurisdiction." Local State Park 
headquarters is in Weott, two hours north. 

As of August 25, there has been no 
further logging on Lancaster land. Protesters 
filed criminal complaints against David 
Lancaster and plan a civil lawsuit against the 
company. Two demonstrators filed com- 
plaints charging Sgt. Stapleton and the 
Mendocino County Sheriff's Department 
with bias and negligence. Two lawyers have 
thus far been retained. To help pay victims' 
legal fees, send donations to EF!, POB 1031, 
Redway, CA 95560. Earmark the donation 
"legal defense." 

— Greg King, Humboldt EF! 



Logger David Lancaster gets violent during 
haul truck blockade in Whitethorn, CA. 



Ecoteurs Leave Hazardous 
Waste Containers in 
St Louis 

On July 27, Earth Firsfiers (who later 
identified themselves as the Jesse Helms 
Artistic international Eco-Gorilla Conspir- 
acy) placed 3 containers labeled "bio-hazard- 
ous waste" near the Gateway Arch and close 
to the Mississippi River in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Their aim was to dramatize the plight of the 
once mighty Mississippi, now our nation's 
longest sewer system. 

An EF! communique stated, "This is a 
river choked of its life by industrial waste — 
this action symbolizes the laying to waste of 
our children's future and our forefathers' 
vision...." 

At no time was the public in any danger. 
The bio-hazardous containers were filled 
with rags and an organic mixture of fish 
emulsion and blood meal. (A St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch reporter told me the mixture "really 
stunk.") All major media in St. Louis covered 
the event but refused to air it. Said the NBC 
affiliate newscaster, "This was an attempt by 
the environmental movement to use the 
media as a conduit for their own personal 
beliefs. This wastes the taxpayer's money 
because health officials had to analyze what 
these people left behind." 

Unfortunately that newscaster did not 
expound upon Monsanto Chemical, which, 
as reported by Greenpeace, releases over 20 
million pounds of pesticide contaminates 
yearly into the Mississippi River. 

— Orin Langelle, Bi g River EF! 

RACE Wins’ 

— The - August issue of EF! described the 

efforts of the Regional Association of Con- 
cerned Environmentalists (RACE) and the 
Association of Concerned Environmental- 
ists (ACE) to stop dearcutting on the 
Shawnee Natio nal Forest in southern Illi- 
nois. These efforts areproving successful. 
RACE announced recently that for the first 
time in the history of the Shawnee, the US 
Forest Service (FS) canceled two sold (one 
partly cut) timber sales, the Bear Creek and 
Cave Valley sales. 

After documenting numerous FS viola- 
tions of the National Forest Management Act 
and the Endangered Species Act, RACE activ- 
ists organized a massive public response to 
the proposed clearcuts. The general public, 
scientific community, and state and na- 
tional elected officials joined RACE in de- 
manding that the sales be terminated. RACE 
and ACE successfully obtained stop work 
orders on all planned clearcut timber sales on 
the Shawnee NF. Cave Valley and Bear Creek 
are the first two decisions to be announced; 
eight more are forthcoming. 

— RACE, West: Pomona General Store, 
Pomona, 1L 62975 (618-893-2997); East: 
Rt.l, Brookport, IL 62910 (618-564-2878) 


ART ECO 

Artists in the service of Gaia 

Art Eco (art ek'o) Fine Arts n. 1. An 
influential genre of artistic expression of the late 
20th century characterized by concern for the 
deteriorating environment of Planet Earth. 2. Art 
used to protest industrial/economic rape of natu- 
ral resources. Also called Art Ecological. 

With paintbrushes tucked in their belts 
and tubes of forest green and raw sienna 
stuck in bandoleers, a convoy of bushjack- 
eted artists threads its way through the 
smouldering ruins of a once lush mountain- 
side. 

Lumber company security guards stop 
and check each vehicle before allowing entry 
into the active logging site. At the end of the 
gravel road the artists reach a trailhead and 
one of the hottest conflicts in British Colum- 
bia — the giant spruce forest of the Car- 
manah Valley. Here on the front fines of the 
battle to save some of the last old growth 
forest on the West Coast, easels are set up just 
meters away from the chainsaws. 

For 75,000 years artists have evoked our 
spiritual connection with Mother Earth and 
used Nature as source of inspiration, decora- 
tion, and as a model for fresh ideas. Today 
this very source is under attack. 

Clearcut logging has devastated the 
once continuous carpet of virgin forest in 
British Columbia, leaving eroded slopes and 
ruined salmon spawning beds. Of the many 
environmental groups battling the indus- 
trial lords, the Western Canada Wilderness 
Committee is the most effective in BC. It is 
through their effort that the Carmanah Val- 
ley presently has one of the highest environ- 
mental profiles. 

Spearheading the campaign to raise 
public concern, Am Hansen of the WCWC 
has organized a company of artists to help 
save the forest. The idea is simple: a hundred 
of BC's best artists will each produce a paint- 
ing to be auctioned to raise funds and media 
attention. The idea quickly gained newspa- 
per and broadcast coverage. 

At the bottom of the valley we reach our 


base, Camp Heaven. We gather to hear Willy 
Sproat, the last living native from this valley. 
Offering a welcome to his ancient tribal 
home and remorse for its impending devas- 
tation, he remembers his grandfather’s life 
and the occasions when the tribe would need 
to cut down a tree. Then it took many men 
with small hand tools several days "working 
like beavers" to fell a single tree. When the 
tree started to tip, everyone would scatter for 
safety. The natives then turned to avoid 
seeing it hit the ground, believing this would 
allow the tree's spirit to be released. 

To the forest companies, Carmanah 
Valley is a tree farm license slated for cutting. 
In an effort to prevent this, volunteers are 
building a trail to the ancient giants. This is 
a "People's Park." Schoolchildren, weekend 
hikers and nature enthusiasts come to expe- 
rience the wonder of an old growth forest. 
Everywhere are towering monuments — 600 
year old spruce, 1300 year old cedar. 

Some artists wander off by themselves, 
quietly absorbed in their work. Others take 
a stand in front of the cameras. Interviewers 
ask them about their motivations for donat- 
ing work to an environmental cause. 

Amidst the tangled roots of nurse logs in 
a spongy skunk cabbage swamp, the rotting 
hulk of an ancient Sitka Spruce presides over 
the generations. Tacked to its trunk is a 
handmade plaque dedicated to Dave Parker, 
the province's Forest Minister. "There are 
only three trees worth saving in Carmanah 
Valley and they're all but dead," asserts his 
quote. Above on the ridge we can hear the 
chainsaws. Meanwhile, on the steps of the 
BC legislature, TV reporters ask loggers for 
their side of the story. 

"If it comes to cutting down the last tree 
or feeding my kids it'll be the tree that goes." 

"Jobs!" cry the politicians ... forcing this 
to become an iri.’>’ ;tual economic/moral 
concern, rather th.i .. planetary environ- 
mental issue it really is. When an issue 
becomes moral, there is no discussion, no 
understanding of other positions. It is sim- 
ply right or wrong. A job or no job, food or 
hunger... 

Now this is an issue to which an artist 
can relate. With no bargaining power to 
fight for their job security, every meal is 
savoured. 

Discussions become more political as 
the days pass. The act of networking be- 
comes as powerful as the times alone in the 
forest with the canvas. Most of the artists 
and supporters want this network to con- 
tinue ... to use their art to intensify the 
struggle. Paintings that previously would be 
considered mere landscapes now take on the 
power of a cohesive environmental action. 

Various levels of political awareness are 
represented here. Said one artist, "Before I 
came to Carmanah I was so uninformed that 
I could easily have become part of the Share 
the Forests group." The forest industry, at- 
tempting to counteract the effectiveness of 
this Environmental Art Happening, organ- 
ized their own. Their artists were enticed 
with the vision of sharing the forests, an indus- 
try catch phrase for lett'ng loggers have free 
reign. Standing on the edge of this esthetic 
blight, the newspeak logic of recreation and 
clearcutting being compatible should be 
enough to burn an artist's umber. 

Several who knew of the lumber 
industry's project express the fear that most 
of its artists did not understand they were 
becoming advertising pawns. The offer of 
transport, camp amenities and establish- 
ment security was exchanged for paintings 
extolling the industry's slogan "Forests For- 
ever." 

"Well isn't the Western Canada Wilder- 
ness Committee offering the same bribe to 
make their point?" counters a doubting art- 
ist. 

Indeed the Committee's support team 
has provided for our every want. But they are 
here as volunteers, giving freely of their time 
and talents as much as the artists themselves. 
"Besides," we preach, "our Side is telling the 
truth." 

"But you aren't telling the truth! You 
write that we drove through smouldering 
clearcuts. But the fires were set months ago 
before the fire season and are out now." 

We admit she is right. Our techniques 
of exaggeration and selective editing were 
learned from our own experience in the 
advertising industry. "In fact, doesn't every 
artist and writer select composition, and edit 
or enhance elements to paint a stronger 
picture, or write a more forceful piece of 
work?" 

The difference between them and us is 
the purpose to which we put our art. The 
WCWC's art show is encouraging the public 
to see for themselves and make their own 
decisions. The timber industry, in contrast, 
has been producing TV commercials reassur- 
ing a couchbound population that there is 
no need to worry ... the company has "every- 
thing under control." 

On the last day, at the edge of the 
clearcut, a woman sits painting the jarring 
contrast between the old growth forest and 
the logged devastation. Loggers shout 



A recent clearcut in Illinois' Shawnee National Forest. 


"Fucking asshole!" as they drive by. 

"If we have to fight to save what’s left of 
the wilderness, then the emergence of Art 
Eco will be one of our most powerful weap- 
ons," she recounts. “I'm proud to be in the 
service of Gaia's army. 1 felt their fear and 
was empowered by the thought that I could 
be such a threat to them." Indeed the brush 
is mightier than the chainsaw. 

For information about organizing an 
environmental art action, contact Arn 
Hansen, WCWC, 20 Water St., Vancouver, 
BC V6B 1A4 CANADA. 

— Carl Chaplin, Linda Bassingth- 
waighte, Th e Art Co mpany 

Rape of Southern Illinois 

Tiie remalhirig foresTsfoF southern - Illi- 
nois are in critical danger. Missouri's East 
Perry Lumber Company and Illinois’s C&G 
Timber have launched a 2-pronged attack, 
with the cooperation of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Conservation (DOC) and the United 
States Forest Service (USFS), on the Trail of 
Tears State Forest and the Shawnee National 
Forest. 

East Perry started timber cutting in the 
Trail of Tears (noted for its hardwood timber) 
on August 21. The Illinois DOC granted East 
Perry a 10 year plan to cut the 6000 acre 
forest, which is the oldest standing forest in 
the state. The plan is reportedly illegal be- 
cause no bid was announced to the public 
and no environmental assessment was ever 
filed. Furthermore, Trail of Tears is known to 
contain Indian burial grounds, and the only 
archaeological study ever done here appears 
to have been lost by the US Department of 
Interior. 

On August 31, C&G began cutting the 
Townhall area of the Shawnee National For- 
est. The company is cutting from dawn to 
dusk and is reportedly camping in the forest 
to protect their equipment from radical 
environmentalists. Earth First! has been ac- 
cused by authorities of placing nails in the 
path of logging trucks. 

The cutting of the Trail of Tears 
prompted John Wallace of Big River EF! to 
ascend and occupy a Black Oak on August 24. 
Wallace is believed to be the first EF!er to tree- 
sit in the Midwest. The action received 
media coverage in southern Illinois, south- 
ern Missouri, and western Kentucky. 

Mark Freeh, director of the Illinois 
DOC, publicly stated that only sick and dis- 
eased trees are being cut. Jan Thomas, of the 
Regional Association of Concerned Environ- 
mentalists (RACE) disagreed, stating, "only 
the sick trees are being left. Trees 100 to 140 
years old are being clear cut. The DOC is 
blatantly lying to the people." 

Darryl Cherney of South Humboldt EF! 


in California has graciously offered tree-sit- 
ters for this struggle if citizens will pay trans- 
portation costs. Let's put Darryl and friends 
up a tree! Please send contributions, or 
caltrops, to Big River EF!, POB 189, Pacific, 
MO 63069. 

— Orin Langelle, Big River Earth First! 

Timber Framers Rebuke 
Forest Service 

The Timber Framers Guild of North 
America (POB 1046, Keene, NH 03431) 
mailed a letter, which emerged last year from 
the Guild's annual conference, to the Forest 
Service that stated "... our interests are dam- 
aged by current US Government forest 
management policies ... Trees are renewable; 
even old growth could be, but not under the 
present management policies of the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The government must take responsi- 
bility for the strict husbanding of what little 
remains of this resource until it has insti- 
tuted policies providing for the replacement 
of old growth timber." The Guild seems 
willing to accept high prices and small sup- 
plies to avoid becoming "the last generation 
to work with lumber from old growth trees." 
Entailed by the Guild's recommendations 
would be 400-500 year rotations on FS lands, 
as opposed to the current 50-100. 

Finger Lakes Green Fund 
Proposed 

Every product we buy has a cost that no 
person is paying. It's hidden, but significant; 
it's the cost of the product's manufacture, 
transport, consumption, and disposal on our 
planet. 

No product is exempt from environ- 
mental costs. Normally these are “external 
costs" not reflected in the selling price of a 
product. If the environmental damage 
caused by a product is repaired, even par- 
tially, it is generally done so at the expense of 
the taxpaying public. By making certain 
products available, businesses shape our 
consumer decisions. We often have no 
knowledge about a product's environmental 
impact, or if we do, we have few if any 
options for lowering it. 

A group of environmentally concerned 
businesses are proposing to incorporate such 
external costs into the price of their prod- 
ucts. An example is Acorn Designs, a busi- 
ness I run in Trumansburg, New York. We 
produce notecards and other paper products 
on 100% recycled paperand package them in 
biodegradable cellophane, which is a wood 
product. Still, the manufacturing of recycled 
paper and cellophane, the printing process, 
continued on page 1 0 
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the shipping of the goods, all cause pollution 
and deplete resources. 

To offset such costs I, along with other 
environmentally oriented businesses, am 
proposing a green tax, to make consumers 
aware of the true cost of our products to the 
environment and to try to actually pay that 
cost. At the time of purchase, consumers are 
presented with an option to pay a green tax 
as we explain our product's impact on our 
planet. We ask for 9% of the purchase total. 
Although there is no way to arrive at an exact 
environmental cost, we feel that 9% is suffi- 
cient to make people think about their 
commitment to environmental quality but 
is not so high that nobody will pay. More 
importantly, it might enter people's con- 
sciousness permanently and make them re- 
flect on every product they could purchase. 
For instance what is the environmental cost 
of styrofoam, a petroleum-based product? 
Many products we buy are packaged in styro- 
foam, in such forms as packing "peanuts" 
and fast-food containers. The manufacture 
of styrofoam releases many highly toxic 
chemicals into the environment and de- 
pletes a non-renewable resource whose ex- 
traction poses environmental threats. If the 
styrofoam is manufactured with CFCs, it 
depletes our world’s ozone (one CFC mole- 
cule may destroy 10,000 ozone molecules). 
Since styrofoam is non-biodegradable it pres- 
ents landfill problems, and threatens wildlife 
— thousands of animals perish each year 
from plastic product ingestion. 

No amount of tax could repair styro- 
foam products' environmental damages. 
This brings up another point: merely throw- 
ing money at problems doesn't solve them. 
Consider SuperFund. A green tax, if it truly 
reflected the environmental cost of a prod- 
uct, would put products whose environ- 
mental impact is high out of a competitive 
price range while environmentally sound 
products would be less expensive. So we 
could never afford to buy styrofoam again! 

Acorn Designs presents the tax option 
to our mail-order customers and to our cus- 
tomers at craft shows. Through the mail we 
are running about a 30% compliance rate, 
with average contributions running about 
10% of the purchase total. At craft shows we 
run as high as 89% compliance, probably 
because we have the opportunity to chat 
with our customers about our ideas. I don't 
think we've ever lost a sale due to the op- 
tional tax — people can always say no. 

I hope my green tax will be the begin- 
ning of a much larger Finger Lakes Bi- 
oregional Green Fund (FLBGF), a nonprofit 
entity. Participating businesses will collect 
an optional green tax on all goods sold. The 
collected funds will all go to FLBGF, whose 
board will disburse the funds to nonprofit 
environmental groups whose charters em- 
phasize local issues. Projects to fund might 
include a study on environmental problems 
in the bioregion, purchasing land for its 
protection, and developing educational 
programs around issues such as recycling. 

So far, Acorn Designs is the only busi- 
ness in our bioregion offering the green tax, 
but many others have expressed interest. We 
have disbursed some funds but are keeping 
enough to cover setup costs for FLBGF. 

Instead of an optional green tax, busi- 
nesses could add the green tax to their price. 
With Acorn Designs, however, we feel we 
already fulfill our financial obligation. Re- 
cycled paper costs nearly twice what virgin 
pulp paper costs (though it shouldn’t), and 
cellophane costs about six times what plastic 
costs. We also use a printer who charges 
more than some, but who uses the least toxic 
inks and treats his employees well. These 
factors add to our costs, but our prices are still 
competitive. If Acorn (or any other business) 
had a built-in green tax, our prices would no 
longer be competitive. But more important, 
it is crucial to have people be able to make 
environmental decisions. If consumers 
commit themselves to supporting a green tax 
and the theory behind it, the tax can be the 
seed to an expanded world consciousness, a 
questioning of all products, and a fostering 
of an open, supportive relationship between 
businesses and consumers. 

Contact me for more information on 
the Finger Lakes Bioregional Green Fund. 
Earth Firstlers can help. As the FLBGF gets 
under way, shop businesses that offer the 
tax, tell them you support them, and encour- 
age other businesses to join! 

— Steve Sierigk, 5066 Mott Evans Rd, 
Trumansburg, NY 14888 

Politics Imperil Sea Turtles 

After years of hard work by environ- 
mental and animal rights organizations, a 
federal regulation was passed [as part of the 
1988 reauthorization of the Endangered 
Species Act (ESA)] requiring shrimpers to use 
turtle excluder devices (TEDs) in their fishing 



This Chihuahuan Desert sand dune community in Arizona's Javalina Peak Wilderness Study Area 
was left out of all the current Arizona wilderness bills. BLM maintains a campground for ORV 
drivers just outside the WSA boundary. 


nets. TEDs would save thousands of sea 
turtles from a cruel death and would help 
protect Endangered species such as Kemp's 
Ridley Sea Turtle from extinction. Each year, 
11,000 sea turtles die in fishing nets. 

Shrimpers this summer used boat block- 
ades to publicize their opposition to TEDs. 

On July 25, Secretary of Commerce Robert 
Mosbacher suspended the TED regulation as 
a result of pressure from the shrimpers. In 
early September, environmental groups suc- 
cessfully employed legal action to force the 
Commerce Department to reinstate the TED 
regulation, but the groups expect the shrim- 
pers to seek Congressional intervention or 
otherwise circumvent the ESA. «j 

Grassroots support is urgently needed £ 
now for the sea turtles. Call President Bush's ~ 
office (202-456-7639) and your Congressper- ® 
sons (main Capitol number is 202-224- o 
3121). Ask that the TED regulation be up- J 
held and enforced. Call today, and DON'T 
EAT SHRIMP! 

—Celia Lindblom, 212-755-6355 

Central Appalachian 
Rendezvous Happened 

Spring showers that brought out 
Chrysogonum and Violet Wood Sorrel 
seemed to have the same effect on the spirits 
of Earth First!ers at the Third Central Appala- 
chian Rendezvous on May 19-21. Reached 
via several difficult stream fords, the rendez- 
vous site was on beautiful Pods Creek at the 
base of Rough Mountain Wilderness, which 
inspired us with its brooding proximity. 
However, on our first night we learned that 
we hadn't quite been assimilated into the 
local redneck culture when several large oak 
trees were felled across our access road. For- 
tunately, some Maine Earth Firstlers came 
along with a tow chain and pulled the tree 
corpses clear. 

Although Saturday was rainy, we occu- 
pied ourselves with field trips to the rare 
mountain pond on Mill Mountain's Pond 
Ridge, and with discussions involving such 
notables as Jasper Carlton of the Biodiversity 
Project, Steve (Paddlefish) Moore of Ohio 
EF!, Pan of Florida EF!, Journal editor John 
Davis, author Mary Davis, and Jamie Sayen 
of PAW. Virginia EF!er Cricket Hammond 
regaled us with her forest politics specialties. 
Activities continued into the evening to the 
melodious chorus of mountain frogs, and 
culminated in a sweat lodge built by Katuah's 
David Wheeler and a full moon circle under 
the direction of Jim O'Conner and David. 

The next day included discussions led 
by Jamie Sayen, who extended his vision of 
big Appalachian wilderness to include East- 
West connectors as well; Brenda Vest, who 
updated us on Pond Ridge and imperiled 
shale barren plants; and David Wheeler, who 
connected us with the Southern Appala- 
chian wildemess-to-be. Veterans agreed that 
this was the best of our rendezvous so far. 
Special thanks go to Brenda for making the 
family homestead available to our tribe. 

— Bob Mueller, Virginia EF! contact 

Congress Considers Weak 
Wilderness Bills 

Congresspersons have introduced sev- 
eral weak wilderness bills already this ses- 
sion. Readers should write their senators (US 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510) and repre- 
sentatives (House of Representatives, 20515) 
on behalf ofbetter Wildernesslegislation. Of 
the following, perhaps the best bills are 
Udall's Wilderness Lands in Alaska, Levine's 
California Desert Protection Act, and 
Owens's Utah BLM Wilderness Act. 

ALASKA; HR 39 — Wilderness Lands in 
Alaska, introduced by Representative Morris 
Udall (D-AZ), would designate as Wilderness 
1,556,793 acres of Fish & Wildlife Service's 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR). 

HR 987 — Tongass Timber Reform Act, Rep. 
Robert Mrazek (D-NY), Forest Service's Ton- 
gass National Forest - 1.79 million acres; 
already passed House. 

ARIZONA; HR 2570 - — Arizona Desert Wil- 
derness Act, Udall, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment - 1,367,488 acres. 

HR 2571 — Arizona Wildlife Refuge Wilder- 
ness Act of 1989, Udall; Havasu, Imperial, 
Kofa, and Cabeza Prieta National Wildlife 
Refuges - 1,387,910 acres. 

S 1080 — Arizona Wilderness Act of 1989, 
Senator Dennis DeConcini (D-AZ), BLM - 
883,340 acres; Havasu and Imperial Refuges 
- 11,810 acres. 

CALIFORNIA: HR 780 — California Desert 
Protection Act of 1989, Mel Levine (D-CA), 

BLM - 4,267,930 acres. 

HR 1473 — Wilderness and Wild and Scenic 
Rivers in the State of California, Robert Lago- 
marsino (R-CA), Los Padres National Forest - 
243,580 acres. 

S 637 — Certain Wild and Scenic Rivers in 
California, Pete Wilson (R-CA), Los Padres 
NF - 243,580 acres. 


COLORADO: S 1343 — Colorado Wilderness 
Act of 1989, Tim Wirth (D-CO), San Isabel, 
Uncompahgre, Routt, Gunnison, Pike, Ara- 
paho, Rio Grande, San Juan, and White River 
National Forests - 747,360 acres; BLM - 3900 
acres; Forest Service Wilderness Study Areas - 
62,240 acres. 

IDAHO: S 371 — Idaho Forest Management 
Act, James McClure (R-ID), Idaho Pan- 
handle, Clearwater, Payette, Boise, Challis, 
Sawtooth, Targhee, and Caribou National 
Forests and Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area - 1,431,700 acres; FS Special Manage- 
ment Areas - 649,960 acres. This is an egre- 
giously bad bill. Many of the special manage- 
ment areas would be designated solely for off- 
road vehicle use. 

NEVADA; HR 2066 — Nevada Wilderness 
Act of 1989, Barbara Vucanovich (R-NV), 
Humboldt, Toiyabe, Inyo National Forests - 
131,900 acres. This also is a facinorous bill. 
HR 2320 — Nevada Wilderness Protection 
Act of 1989, James Bilbray (D-NV), same 
Forests - 733,400 acres. 

HR 2352 — Nevada Wilderness Protection 
Act of 1989, Buddy Darden (D-GA), same 
Forests - 1,398,600 acres. 

S 974 — Nevada Wilderness Protection Act of 
1989, Harry Reid (D-NV), same as HR 2320. 
UTAH: HR 1500 — Utah BLM Wilderness Act 
of 1989, Wayne Owens (D-UT), BLM - 
4,960,763 acres. 

HR 1501 — Utah Public Lands Wilderness 
Actof 1989, Hansen (R-UT), BLM - 1,405,625 
acres. 

— T.H. Mangier, Wild Rockies EF! 

Write for Yona! 

ed. note: The following is adapted from a 
Wildlife Alert sent out by Long Branch Environ- 
mental Education Center (LBEEC) on behalf of 
the Black Bear in the Southern Appalachians, 
Yona in the Cherokee tongue. Poachers and 
hunters in recent years have decimated Black 
Bear populations in western North Carolina. 

The overwhelming citizen response to 
the letter writing campaign waged by the 
Southern Appalachian Black Bear Federation 
to change North Carolina hunting rules has 
triggered a major policy shift at the North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission 
(WRC). The WRC is asking the legislature for 
tougher laws to protect Black Bears. 

The North Carolina House of Represen- 
tatives will soon vote on a bill (SB 514) to 
hold public hearings on raising the legal size 
limit from 50 pounds (little more than a cub) 
to 100 pounds. The bill would also raise the 
fines from the current $250 to $1000 for 
anyone caught trafficking in Black Bear parts 
— teeth, claws, skins, gall bladders, etc. The 
NC Bear Hunters' Association, which has 600 
members, is fighting the bill. 

Letters and calls in support of legisla- 
tion to protect Black Bears are desperately 
needed. All NC representatives can be 
reached by mail at the North Carolina State 
Legislature, Raleigh, NC 27611. The most 
important representatives to contact are 
those on the House Committee on Basic 
Resources, Subcommittee on Wildlife, Natu- 
ral and Scenic Areas: Pete Thompson (Chair) 
919-733-5802, Ed Bowen 733-5757, Coy 
Privette 733-5868, C.P. Stewart 733-5654, 
Bradford Ligon 733-5662, Marie Colton 733- 
5749, Julia Howard 733-5530. 

—Paul Gallimore, LBEEC, Rt.2 Box 132, 
Leicester, NC 28748. 

Amazonino Amazes 
Amazonians 

The governor of the Brazilian state of 
Amazonas, Amazonino Mendes, has agreed 
to stop distributing free chainsaws. Since he 
was elected, he has given away more than 
1000 motosserras, as chainsaws are called in 
Brazil, to help clear land in rural areas. 


Amazonino's action was a response to criti- 
cism from the mayor of Manaus, the state 
capital. "I don’t want to be a hero," Amazon- 
ino said, "but 1 won't accept the accusation 
that I don't have a conscience." Amazonino 
made the announcement during his open- 
ing speech at a gathering of 250 business- 
men, meeting to discuss development in the 
region. 

— Androcles 

African Nations Request 
Elephant Protection 

Kenya, Zaire, and Tanzania have agreed 
to propose Appendix 1 listing of the African 
Elephant at the next CITES (Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species) 
meeting in October in Switzerland. The 
Kenyan government recently torched 12 
tons of confiscated ivory. This raises hopes 
that the officials' desire for long-term profits 
from tourism has overcome their desire for 
short-term profits from black market ivory. 
The governments of South Africa and 
Botswana, both of which cull elephants and 
sell the ivory but have stopped poaching 
within their borders, oppose this proposal. 

According to Elizabeth McCorkle of the 
African Wildlife Foundation, the meeting in 
June between African officials, A WF, and the 
Japanese government "went very well." 
Although the Japanese didn't agree to an 
immediate ban, she thinks they will adhere 
to a ban imposed by a 2/3 vote of CITES. Now 
that the US and several European countries 
have banned elephant ivory imports, Japan 
will be the largest importer. Hong Kong has 
agreed to a 2 year moratorium. 

While we wait for the CITES vote, please 
write Denis Afande, Embassy of Kenya, 2249 
R St, NW, Washington, DC 20008. Thank 
him for his country's efforts to protect the 
elephant. Also write Nobuo Matsunaga, 
Japanese Embassy, 2520 Massachusetts Ave, 
NW, DC 20008. Urge his country to imple- 
ment a total ban on ivory imports even 
before the CITES vote. (While you’re at it, 
mention a ban on rainforest timber, whale 
meat, drift nets, etc.) 

For those lucky enough to be financially 
solvent, 2 organizations active in Africa are 
to be particularly recommended. African 
Wildlife Foundation (1717 Massachusetts 
Ave, NW, Wash., DC 20036) uses funds to 
buy anti-poaching equipment desperately 
needed by game wardens. The East African 
Wildlife Society (PO Box 20110, Nairobi, 
Kenya) sends most of its funds into the field, 
and publishes an excellent magazine, Swara. 

Finally, condolences to the wild crea- 
tures of Kenya, who lost a great friend when 
George Addamson (of "Born Free”) was 
murdered recently by "bandits." He helped 
capture many wildlife poachers, and lived in 
the bush with three ravens, returning or- 
phaned lions to the wild. 

— Resa Gordon, POB 6494, Santa Fe, 
NM 87502 

Bare Earth Society Fights 
Rainforests 

In April, fifty members of the Australian 
"Bare Earth Society" greeted a ship carrying 
rainforest timber from Sarawak. Carrying 
signs like TREES ARE DIRTY and ASPHALT IS 
FOREVER, they called for "a world free of 
organic matter." 

Organized by Sydney's Rainforest Ac- 
tion Group, the protest called attention to 
Australia's import of Malaysian timber and 
to the plight of Penan forest dwellers fighting 
the Sarawak logging. 

Led by drummers, a tuba player, and 
three saxophonists, the society welcomed 
the timber ship, Jupiter Island, with a march. 
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Frogs to Reintroduce Bison 


Government officials stopped the marchers 
at the dock. Dr. Con Creet, president of the 
Bare Earth Society, then attacked forests as 
the home of "creepy, crawly, slithering in- 
sects" and celebrated the logging of 16 hec- 
tares of rainforest during the few minutes in 
which he spoke. 

Society members then proceeded to hug 
a nearby concrete pillar. 

(The Sydney Morning Herald) 

Colorado Water Vampires 
Eye the Sangre de Cristo 

Unfazed by their losses on the Two 
Forks Damn fight, "water developers" are 
now working to suck surface and ground 
water from southern Colorado's Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains to feed the growing sprawl 
of Denver. 

American Water Development, Inc. 
(A WDI) has applied to the Colorado Division 
of Water Resources for rights to dam North 
and South Crestone Creeks, Willow Creek, 
Deadman Creek, and Sand Creek. The dams 
would all be built in a presently roadless 
Wilderness Study Area of the Rio Grande 
National Forest. 

The proposed dams would flood pris- 
tine mountain lakes near treeline on each of 
the creeks. The dams would range from 200 
to 400 feet high and from 1500 to 2000 feet 
long. 

AWDI proposes to use the water for 
hydro-electric generation. But in order to 
accumulate the "head" necessary to power 
the generator turbines, water leaving the 
dams would need to flow through penstocks 
(pipelines) running up to four miles through 
the bottom of each canyon. Penstocks 
would also be built through four other can- 
yons in the area. Roads would have to be 
built through each canyon to accommodate 
construction equipment for dams and pen- 
stocks. 

Despite the immense environmental 
impact this project will have if built, it has 
received virtually no press coverage. This 
could be related to the influence of some 
wealthy people involved. These include 
William Ruckelshouse, recent head of the 
EPA, and Maurice Strong, the man dubbed 
"custodian of the planet" by the New York 
Times for his international environmental 
work. Most surprising is the presence of 
Richard Lamm, ex-governor of Colorado, 
who was recently appointed to the AWDI 
board of directors. In a recent interview, 
Lamm claimed to know little of the project, 
but it is thought he was brought on board to 
provide further window dressing. 

AWDI is already embroiled in a bitter 
dispute about groundwater under a ranch 
they own in the San Louis Valley of the 
Sangre de Cristos. A few years ago, they 
applied for a permit to pump 200,000 acre 
feet out of the valley for delivery to 
Colorado's front range cities. This amounts 
to all the surface inflows to the area, and 
would be catastrophic to local farmers and 
ranchers (the area is a major source of or- 
ganic produce for Colorado). 

The proposed dams and power genera- 
tion would ostensibly provide electricity to 
pump ADWI's wells, but many suspect the 
dams are just a step toward diverting the 
surface flows to the metropolitan region, in 
addition to the groundwater. 

The vice-president of AWDI and present 
ranch manager, Buddy Whitlock, was re- 
cently Supervisor of the Rio Grande NF. He 
is an active proponent of both water projects 
and associates frequently with Senator Tim 
Wirth, who is currently sponsoring legisla- 
tion to designate the area as Wilderness. 

This issue will likely be decided by the 
Forest Service when they choose whether to 
issue a construction permit. 

What to do: Write to Sen. Wirth, ex- 
pressing your outrage about this project and 
support for Wilderness designation for the 
area. Send a similar lettertoSupervisorJames 
Webb, Rio Grande National Forest, Monte 
Vista, CO 81144. 

— Thomas D. McCracken 

Freddies Marketing Forest 
Image 

Montana's ten National Forests plan to 
spruce up their image with comprehensive 
marketing programs. 

Twenty-seven Freddies recently com- 
pleted a two-week marketing course at 
Montana State University, learning how to 
"put the public in touch with their National 
Forests," according to FS spokesman Lyle 
Gomm. For years, the agency has placed too 
much emphasis on its commodities pro- 
grams while neglecting recreation, Gomm 
said in an interview with the Bozeman Daily 
Chronicle. Now they want to pay more atten- 
tion to the recreational needs of the "com- 
mon man." 

Said John Dolan, recreation strategist 
for the Gallatin NF, "We've been clumsy at 
times in getting in touch with the people ... 
our credibility with the public is suspect." 


by Mary Davis 

In 1 9 1 9 a poacher on the Polish-Russian 
border killed the last European Bison in the 
wild. Because a few individuals were pro- 
tected in zoos, however, the species has been 
able to make a comeback. In 1952 nine 
European Bison were reintroduced to the 
308, 750 acre Bialowieza Forest in Poland and 
the USSR, the largest virgin forest in Europe. 
By 1980, 411 bison lived in this forest, and 
bison also inhabited the Beskides in Poland 
and, in small numbers, several other sites in 
the Soviet Union. This fall, 1300 years after 
the bison's disappearance from France, the 
species will be reintroduced to the Margeride 
in the Massif Central as the beginning of a 
program in green tourism. 

[The European Bison ( Bison bonasus), or 
Wisent, is closely related to and similar in 
size to the American Bison (Bison bison), or 
Buffalo. Its habitat preferences are closer to 
those of the Buffalo subspecies known as the 
Wood Bison than to those of the Wood 
Bison’s Western counterpart, the Plains Bi- 
son.) 

The reintroduction plan is the creation 
of animal ethologist Gilbert Maury, who, 
since childhood, has explored the Marg- 
eride, 494,000 acres of mountains, forests, 
and farmland, west of Le Puy-en-Velay. Most 
of the area's farms have been abandoned. It 
has less than 20 human residents per square 
mile. 

In 1984 Maury visited the Beskides in 
the Massif of Tetra in the south of Poland. He 
was struck by the similarity of the Beskides to 
the Margeride in soil, plants, and climate. 
The ground in both areas is basically granite; 
the mountains are of moderate height, with 
the tallest in the Beskides being 4416 feet and 
in the Margeride 4921 feet; beech and spruce 
are the dominant trees; and snow comes 
early and stays late but averages less than 20 
inches in depth. It seemed to Maury that in 
the Margeride as in Poland, bison would feel 
at home. 

His research over the next 4 years con- 
firmed his initial insight. The Margeride was 
the only area of Western Europe suitable for 
Bison, because it was the only area with the 
granite base the bison require and of suffi- 
cient size and low human population den- 
sity. 

In 1988 Maury held a meeting on the 
reintroduction of bison. To his surprise 75 
interested people came. Eventually all three 
departments and the two regions in which 
the Margeride is situated agreed to subsidize 
the initial operating expenses of the park. 

To win supporters, Maury spoke of the 
value of helping wild animals live free and of 
the importance of establishing a bison col- 
ony in Western Europe in case disease should 
wipe out the bison in the East. (Bison are 
subject to the same illnesses as farmers' 
cows.) He emphasized, however, the eco- 
nomic benefits that bison would bring to the 
region. 

Human society is dying in the Marg- 
eride, because the region's farms have be- 
come unprofitable. In France, sooneror later 
deserted land is discovered by entrepreneurs 
wanting to construct vacation villages and 
ski areas and by families seeking second 
homes. (The English are gobbling up French 
land, because they look forward to the com- 
pletion of the tunnel under the English 
Channel; and the Dutch, because they fear 
the greenhouse effect will result in the flood- 
ing of their homeland.) Landowners may 
plant trees on former farmland — in France 
3 trees are planted for every 1 that is cut — 
but, for financial reasons, the land is much 
more likely to become an evergreen planta- 
tion than a mixed forest. Furthermore, in- 
tensive hunting usually prevents the fauna 
from recovering. 

Maury thinks bison reintroduction will 
enable the region's remaining people to earn 
a living while maintaining their traditional 
way of life and preserving the environment. 
The bison will draw visitors, in 1986, 
370,000 people visited the bison in Poland. 


The French hope that 200,000 people a year 
will come to the Margeride. Visitors who stay 
overnight will be put up at farms. Farmers, 
moreover, will be encouraged to sell their 
produce to tourists. 

Poland agreed to donate to the project 
as many bison as the French wished. Maury 
requested 15. They will be shipped this fall in 
a truck that will be flown from Poland to 
France on a French military plane. In the 
Margeride they will be placed in a 617 acre 
enclosed park. Since European Bison each 
weigh 1000-2000 pounds and can jump 6 
feet high, the enclosure will be formed by a 
10 foot wall lined with a ditch. 

European Bison normally live in herds 
of 7-15 animals. Maury hopes that in 10 
years, 5 herds with a total of 40 bison will 
roam free outside the park. Fifteen bison will 
always be kept in the enclosure for viewing 
by tourists. No bison will be freed until 7 
young have been born and weaned, a stage 
that Maury thinks will take 3-4 years. The 7 
youngsters will be the first to be let loose. 

European Bison are herbivores, each 
eating 50 to 100 pounds a day of grass and 
bark. Their direct competitors for food are 
the Red Deer (cerf) and the Roe Deer 
(chevreuit), both of which live in the Marg- 
eride, the latter in large numbers. Since 
roughly 2500 acres of land are required to 
support a single bison under natural condi- 
tions, the bison (including in winter those 
outside the enclosure) will be fed to keep 
them from destroying their surroundings. 
Their food will be hay, corn, barley, and 
wheat, some of it grown inside the park. 

Farmers in the region have accepted the 
reintroduction plan. The freed animals will 
have radio emitters in their ears, and the 


by Todd Nachowitz 

In Tehri, the central government of 
India is building one of the largest dams in 
the world, a concrete mass 850 feet tall. If 
completed, the reservoir behind this formi- 
dable wall will flood the most productive 
agricultural land in the entire Garhwal re- 
gion of the Himalaya, and will stretch 45 
miles from tip to tip. The reservoir will hold 
2.62 million acre feet of water and displace 
over 100,000 people from the surrounding 
villages and flood the entire city of Tehri, 
population 20,000 and the district head- 
quarters of the Garhwal Himalaya. 

Alleged benefits are electricity for the 
rural villages in the region, 2400 MW annual 
production, 260,000 hectares of land in the 
Ganga-Yamuna basin to be irrigated, flood 
control, development of pisciculture, tour- 
ism, industries, and employment opportuni- 
ties. The project's cost will be over US $2 
billion. 

The engineers claim the dam will last 
100 years. Environmentalists and other 
opponents state that the siltation of the river 
(from the heavily deforested upper Ganga 
valley) will render the dam useless in 35-40 
years. 

Sunderlal Bahugana of the Chipko 
movement (tree huggers), and a recipient of 
the 1987 alternative Nobel prize, The Right 
Livelihood Award, suggests smaller dams as 
alternatives to the Tehri Dam. These would 
neither displace any of the population nor 
cause great environmental degradation, yet 
would provide a similar amount of power. 
The dam site is located directly over a major 
geologic fault whose pressure has not been 
released since the Kangra earthquake in the 
1930s. Sunderlal says the weight of the im- 
pounded water could easily trigger another 
major quake, which might crack the dam 
and wipe out the downstream towns of 
Devaprayag, Rishikesh, and Haridwar, po- 
tentially killing almost 750,000 people. 

Even the commission appointed by the 
government to look into the environmental 


society managing the park will reimburse 
farmers for any damage they do. In the 
Beskides bison roam freely among farms 
without causing problems. 

The bison will be observed during their 
first months in the park, and the park will 
not be open to the public until at least next 
spring. When visitors do come, they will be 
taught about bison. Before seeing any live 
animals, they will tour a bison museum lo- 
cated in an old stone farmhouse. They will 
enter the park on foot or on horseback. A 
biologist will accompany to observation 
towers those who walk. Horseback riders will 
be able to go nearer to the bison, because the 
horses will mask their scent. 

The biggest uncertainty in the project is 
the bison themselves. Maury warns that 
since European Bison have not previously 
been reintroduced into Western Europe, an 
errorisalways possible. Iftheyadapt, hedoes 
not expect financial problems. With 
100,000 visitors annually, the park would 
begin to profit in its third year. 

Maury would like the bison reintroduc- 
tion to become the first step in establishing 
in the Margeride a reserve where a variety of 
extirpated animals again roam freely — the 
Aurochs, Tarpon, Prejewalski Horse, and 
even Reindeer. The Margeride is cold 
enough for Reindeer. 

And what if an entrepreneur decides to 
erect a hotel near the park? Maury will refuse 
to work on the project if hotels loom on the 
horizon; and, since he is the only French 
expert on the bison and essential to the 
project, he believes the authorities will heed 
his views. 

Mary Davis is the author of An Ecologist's 
Guide to France. 


and social implications of the dam, headed 
by Sunil K. Roy, came out in strong opposi- 
tion to its construction when the report was 
finally released in 1986. The government, 
however, ignored its own commission and 
recently signed a treaty with the Russian 
government to provide the funding for con- 
tinued construction of the dam. Sunil K. Roy 
and others in India’s growing environmental 
movement have joined the opposition to 
this concrete juggernaut. 

Sunderlal Bahugana and V.D. Saklani 
(President of the Anti-Tehri Dam Struggle 
Committee) are currently involved in a case 
filed in India’s Supreme Court with financial 
backing from the World Wildlife Fund-lndia 
and INTACH (a New Delhi based trust pre- 
serving India's cultural and natural heri- 
tage). The court's judges, however, keep 
postponing the case and the hearings are 
continually delayed, costing the opposition 
considerable time and money. Meanwhile, 
the dam continues to be built. Completion is 
set for 1997 and the government is currently- 
resettling villagers in distant, unproductive 
lands. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send polite 
letters of protest to Rajiv Gandhi, Prime 
Minister, The PM Secretariat, South Block, 
New Delhi-1 10 001, INDIA; and to the Chief 
Editor, The Times of India, 7 Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1 10 002, INDIA. Let- 
ters to Russian embassies might also help, as 
the the USSR is funding the project. 

Todd Nachowitz has been studying the 
effects of development on indigenous popula- 
tions and the environment in India. His articles 
on the Tehri Dam and the Narmada Valley 
Development Projects have appeared in recent 
issues of Cultural Survival Quarterly. 


Opposition to Tehri Dam Grows 
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IN SEARCH OF ANCIENT TREES 


photo by Greg King 



Ellen Crosby in an ancient Alerce forest, part of Chile's Alerce National Park. 


Andean Conservationists 
and Chile's Temperate 
Rainforest 

by Greg King 

Little news today comes from Chile, the 
South American state repressed by US- 
backed dictator Augusto Pinochet since the 
CIA, IT&T, the Nixon administration, and 
various mining industries assassinated So- 
cialist President Salvador Ailende in 1973. 
Poisoned fruit and "democratization" are 
today, according to mainstream press, 
Chile’s only links to the rest of the world. 

Yet there is another link, a virtual secret, 
a facet of Chile’s existence that overshadows 
in international importance both over- 
sprayed grapes and moves by Chile’s ruling 
elite to maintain political and economic 
hegemony via less military control and more 
free-market tactics. In southwestern Chile 
lives the great Valdivian rainforest, among 
Earth's two largest and most important 
remaining temperate rainforest ecosystems. 
With large intact temperate ecosystems now 
nearly extinct, preserving Chilean wildlands 
is among the most important ecological 
tasks facing Homo sapiens. 

This is a story of a majestic wilderness of 
pure water, air, and biomass; and it is a story 
of a recent expedition of gringos and Chile- 
ans in search of a threatened treasure, the 
heartbeat of South America's temperate 
zone. 

"Democratization" is an important part 
of this story, for the word connotes not only 
increased civil liberties but increased com- 
modity production. Bank of America re- 
cently funneled $250 million to southern 
Chile to finance a new pulp mill, providing 
3000 jobs and the guaranteed destruction of 
Valdivian watersheds. This temperate rain- 
forest contains mostly hardwoods, ideal for 
chips to make Fax and other papers, new age 
toxic particle board, and rayon fabric. Japa- 
nese firms for the past ten years have at- 
tempted, sometimes successfully, to buy 
large forest tracts, and today democratiza- 
tion promises an easier time for such outside 
interests. 

My part in this story began late last year, 
upon hearing southern Humboldt County 
(northern California) adventurer Rick Klein 
describe Chile's rainforest. Klein spoke 
mostly of the Alerce (Ah-lair-say), an ancient 
conifer that once grew en masse along Chile's 
southwestern coast, now relegated to small 
pockets in the steep, forbidding foothills of 
the Andean Mountains. (The Spanish began 
logging Alerce in the 15th century.) A 
modern vision quest would take Klein and 
three dozen others into newly established 
Parke Nacional Alerce Andino, nearly 100,000 
acres near the 41st latitudinal parallel con- 
taining perhaps 20,000 acres of high altitude 
(over 2000 feet) Alerce. The Park also in- 
cludes hardwood jungle, cliffs, waterfalls, 
and over 120 lakes. Seven years ago, under 
international pressure, the Pinochet govern- 
ment created the Park, and three years ago 
the protected area received its first trail, in- 
truding just six miles into the Park. No 
humans had ever visited the Park’s interior, 
where stands the great Alerce forest contain- 
ing trees 15 feet in diameter and over 3000 
years old — the largest, oldest living beings in 
South America. 

Chile is over 3000 miles long but no 
more than 250 miles wide, and cut off from 
the rest of South America by the rugged 
Andes. Klein's expedition would take a film 
crew, scientists and associates to an area less 
than 20 miles from Argentina. Klein hoped 
to film Alerce groves in the Park, seen by 
humans only in aerial photos, thereby illus- 
trating to the world Chilean rainforest and 
the need to protect it. Desiring unique foot- 
age, Klein hired me to scale trees for canopy 
filming. 

On February 2 this year, I found myself 
with too many campers at the edge of Laguna 
Sargazo, a few miles into the Park. The trail 
had been treacherous, especially in the 
muddy cut-over land leading to the Park 
border, along Rio Lenca. En route, use of 
machetes became a point of contention — 
soon we would be trail blazers, and a few 
amongst the group wanted not to use the 
grim swords. Thick vines and bamboo 
tangled each step, tripping porters hauling 
several thousand pounds of food, camera 
equipment, tents, musical instruments, and 
sundries. The next day, after following Rio 
Sargazo to Laguna Fria — end of the estab- 
lished trail — an advance crew of 12 moved 
a short distance up Rio Tempanos, then at- 
tempted scaling Cordon Rauli. This ridge 
presents in places simply a cliff strewn with 
trees and vines, demonstrating the reason for 
no human incursion into most of the Valdiv- 
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ian ecosystem. (Native populations likely 
never visited this Andean interior due to 
inaccessibility and lack of game and fish.) 
Small, slick streambeds — dumping sud- 
denly into caverns and over cliffs — often 
crossed the only navigable route. A single 
misstep could mean death. 

Upon return from trail blazing, four of 
the advance crew sported severe machete 
slashes. Two people had to hike back to the 
small sawmill where the old cattle truck had 
left us. Previous arguments over machete use 
were settled as we abandoned the tools. 

At base camp, US Forest Service ecolo- 
gist Paul Alaback, an expert on Tongass eco- 
systems, pressed hardwood leaves in a book. 
Alaback was in Chile to compare the Ameri- 
can continent's northwest and southwest 
temperate rainforests. He identified the 
exotic Coigue, Roble and Rauli trees — 
members of the southern beech family — 
and inspected a two inch vine growing tight 
around a giant Manio tree, which looks like 
a large yew. Ferns here stand 20 feet high and 
bamboo even taller. 

Alaback is a pleasant man and is aware 
his research could aid processing this south- 
ern ecosystem into useless commodities. 
Alaback said results of his study "will be used 
to formulate broader formula of research to 
understand characteristics of temperate rain- 
forests and what will be the management 
problems of logging them." 

Currently stationed at the FS Pacific 
Northwest Range Experiment Station of 
Tongass National Forest, in Juneau, Alaska, 
Alaback is "trying to understand how old 
growth forests maintain themselves and 
function" and "how forest practices affect 
wildlife and long term productivity." Hav- 
ing done most of his research in the Pacific 
Northwest forest, stretching from Southeast 
Alaska to the Olympic Peninsula, he joined 
Klein's adventure "to study the only other 
large temperate rainforest in the world." 
These regions are similar in many ways, most 
significant being current levels of deforesta- 
tion. Alaback emphasized the importance of 
these ecosystems, noting that most temper- 
ate forests — such as those in the eastern 
United States, Europe, Russia, China, New 
Zealand, Japan, and Canada — have been 
destroyed. In addition, he said, “recentjapa- 
nese investment suggests there will be more 
cutting" in Chile. No one knows exactly how 
large is the Valdivian forest ecosystem. Esti- 
mates suggest "a few million acres." 

On February 8, nine people reached the 
top of Cordon Rauli, coming over the ridge 
into unexplored Alerce forest that rolled 
gently along several headwaters before drop- 
ping steeply into major drainages. Our goal 
was the Rio Sur, where aerial photos showed 
small pockets of giant Alerce nestled among 
ubiquitous hardwoods. Crossing the ridge, I 
felt like Dorothy walking from black-and- 
white Kansas into technicolor Oz. The lush 
and exotic hardwood forest from which we 
had come is among life's most beautiful 
places, and is home to several small Alerce 
groves; but looking into the vast expanse of 
numerous pristine streams, lakes, cliffs, and 
hills carpeted with ancient, giant Alerce, 1 
imagined that nothing could equal the elec- 
tric sensations of this untouched, expansive 
Alerce ecosystem. 

Andean Alerce are craggy and often 
support candelabra-like tops of several 
spires. The bark and girth very much re- 
semble those of the Coast Redwood, but the 


trees grow less dense and tall than redwood. 
Alerce once grew throughout Chile's temper- 
ate southwestern coastal regions, but now 
are found only in remote inland areas and in 
a few isolated coastal regions. Alerce vary in 
character according to altitude, soils, and 
aspect. Chile's few remaining low elevation 
groves contain trees growing large and close 
together. The environment is lush and wet, 
with mosses, lichens, fungi, ferns, and 
bushes blanketing in dense green the forest 
floor. In both high and low elevation Alerce 
forests, great vines grow into the canopy, 
drooping flowers of vibrant colors. As with 
redwood forest, life in the Alerce forest is 
almost entirely that of flora. Puma and the 
world's smallest deer are found there, but few 
other mammals. There are no poisonous 
snakes and, throughout most of the Andean 
forest zone, fish are excluded by steep drain- 
ages and numerous waterfalls. 

After camping at the top of an un- 
charted, unnamed 600-foot waterfall 
(dubbed "Pinochet Falls"), the advance 
group continued to a ridge high above Rio 
Sur, leaving trail flagging for the eight others 
who would eventually join us for a menacing 
trek to the wild river. We were not sure that 


the inadequate topographic map directing 
the group was accurate, since it indicated 
that reaching the Rio Sur meant descending 
2600 vertical feet in less than one horizontal 
mile. 

The map was accurate. 

So steep and treacherous was the de- 
cline that most trekkers, who brought only 
gear for a day hike, reached the Rio Sur, 
drank, then returned up the vegetated cliff to 
camp atop the ridge. Climbing hand over 
hand down vines, bushes, and roots along 
verticalmud androck walls, the descent took 
several hours longer than expected. This was 
among the only routes into the Rio Sur. We 
found none of the alleged giant Alerce, a 
significant victory for the watershed. En 
route back to base camp someone pulled all 
the trail flags, a significant victory for those 
opposed to the Chilean Park Service plans to 
improve our trail. 

Base camp included Hernan Vescheure, 
a director of Chile's largest and most effec- 
tive environmental group, CODEFF (Com- 
mittee in Defense of the Flora and Fauna). 
Like most grassroots activists, Vescheure and 
others at CODEFF are overworked and un- 
derpaid. CODEFF organizers are currently 
preparing information to present at this 
year's October CITES (Convention on Inter- 
national Trade in Endangered Species of 
Flora and Fauna) meeting in Switzerland. 
The Convention meets every two years to 
influence the fate of the world's imperiled 
wildlife. Over 100 nations attend each CITES 
conference, and more or less adhere to 
commerce restrictions created by the panel. 

Previous CITES meetings resulted in a 
four-tiered scale determining tree species 
merchantability across borders. The most 
rare and endangered trees are put in appen- 
dix one, which allows no trading of these 
wood products. Appendix two recognizes a 
species' endangered status yet allows limited 
export. Levels three and four allow unre- 
stricted trade. 

Due to pressure from CODEFF, as well as 
the Argentine and other governments, Al- 
erce are now listed in appendix one. During 
the CITES convention in 1983 the Chilean 
government successfully placed coastal Al- 
erce in appendix two, while Andean popula- 
tions remained in appendix one. A primary 
influence at this time was the Gonzales 
family in La Union, holders of vast coastal 
Alerce groves. 

No one knows how many acres of 
"pure" Alerce (groves with 50% or greater 
Alerce density) remain, said Vescheure. 
Recent estimates conclude that up to 50,000 
hectares (125,000 acres) of "pure" Alerce still 



Paul Bassis crosses a log bridge over the Rio Lenca, Alerce National Park. 




stand, and up to 300,000 hectares (750,000 
acres) remain of forest containing at least 
one Alerce per acre. 

Vescheure speaks softly, patiently, and 
in clear English. An agricultural engineer, he 
expects no work exists for him in an industry 
controlled by a government he opposes. 
Vescheure said that in 1985, when 
Pinochet's negotiators attempted placing 
Andean Alerce populations in appendix two, 
CODEFF moved into the Buenos Aires meet- 
ing and shut down the Chilean proposal. 
CODEFF then convinced Argentine officials 
to propose placing coastal Alerce back on 
appendix one. No action came that year, but 
at the 1987 CITES meeting in Canada, the 
Scientific Plant Committee proposed placing 
coastal Alerce on appendix one. Debate 
raged for six days, with Vescheure and Edu- 
ardo Alvar from CODEFF leading the inter- 
national fight. The Convention voted to 
place coastal Alerce forests back on appendix 
one. Since then, Japanese corporations have 
purchased the Gonzales property, contain- 
ing 40,000 hectares of untouched forest, 
including 5000 hectares of pure Alerce. The 
US and Japan still import pure Alerce prod- 
ucts, in violation of the CITES decision. 

Speaking with Vescheure, similarities 
between Alerce and redwood became appar- 
ent. The northern and southern latitudes 
where the species grow are nearly identical, 
and both feature distinct coastal and moun- 
tain variations. Alerce and redwood are the 
largest and among the oldest living beings in 
their respective hemispheres; both coastal 
species supply high-quality wood products; 
and advancing Europeans deforested in an 
ecologic instant nearly all of the Alerce and 
redwood biomes. With regard to the Califor- 
nia state government and the Chilean na- 
tional government, both Alerce and red- 
wood today fall due to widespread govern- 
ment corruption and illegal tactics, the Al- 
erce due to the corrupt Chilean national 
government, the redwood due to the corrupt 
California Department of Forestry. 

[ed. note: Redwoods in California are of 
two species — the Coast Redwood, which 
lives in the northern California coastal re- 
gion, and the Giant Sequoia, which lives in 
the western Sierra Nevada. The range of the 
Coast Redwood extends just into southern 
Oregon; and another redwood, the Dawn 
Redwood, inhabits China. Otherwise, Cali- 
fornia has all the true redwoods. These 
redwoods are exceeded in age only by the 
Bristlecone Pines in Nevada and California, 
and a few specimens of Creosote Bush in the 
Mojave Desert of California.] 

Chilean deforesters take advantage of 
loopholes in a 1976 law enacted by Pinochet 
that disallowed Alerce cutting. The law al- 
lows milling of Alerce cut prior to enactment 
of the law, and allows dead trees to be har- 
vested. After passage of the law, people 
owning Alerce forest began logging as fast as 
possible. Most Alerce milled today, under 
the claim that they were cut in 1975, have in 
fact been cut this decade. Deforesters also 
bum Alerce forests (which almost never burn 
naturally), making the trees "dead." 

"Three years ago," said Vescheure, “just 


before the CITES meeting, we found a lot of 
illegal cutting. Some timber owners claim 
that for the past 13 years Alerce they have 
milled were cut previous to passage of the 
1976 law." 

Facing these and other impediments, 
Vescheure says CODEFF is beginning to use 
direct action to save wild land. While the 
thousands of political assassinations and 
disappearances since the 1973 coup are 
daunting to political groups inside Chile, 
"democratization" may allow for more and 
varied forms of free speech. 

"We need some small actions in San- 
tiago," said Vescheure. "Before we were 
more academic, but will include this (direct 
action) to show the problems." 

CODEFF's 40 working members battle 
pollution, mining, dams, whale killing, and 
the ozone hole ("the hole is here over South 
America," says Vescheure). Last year the 
group created a demonstration against smog 
in Santiago by handing out thousands of 
respirators. Vescheure and CODEFF hope to 
use direct action to save forests, "but it is not 
easy to do the things you do in the states. 
Here you climb a tree and they cut you down. 
They call you a terrorist to justify it." 

Vescheure is leery of "democratiza- 
tion," a process widening capitalistic and 
"free market" controls that this decade has 
cost hundreds of lives in other South Ameri- 
can countries while accelerating developed 
nations' ability to acquire and extract "re- 
sources" from wild areas. Says Vescheure, 
"we will be able to speak in the streets. That 
will be progress. But in general terms we 
don’t feel that democracy will change the 
ecologic situation — it will perhaps make it 
worse. In our country the only way to make 
money is through natural resources." Chile's 
poor majority "will see opportunities in big 
business here because the policies are very 


open," while politicians will be lured into 
allowing foreign investment as a method of 
creating jobs. 

On February 13 the expedition ended 
with a limping cattle-truck ride back to 
Puerto Montt, a Chilean tourist town at the 
end of the Pan American Highway. Rick's 
next adventure two days later took 35 people 
onto a 30-foot fishing boat, plodding slowly 
through the Golfo de Ancud, among the 
world's most spectacular and pristine inland 
passages. Joining us were five beautiful 
women on vacation from Santiago; the male 
gringos' Spanish rapidly improved. 

Islands of the archipelago are choked 
with virgin forest, while secret fiords lead to 
dense rainforest flats bisected by great, unex- 
plored rivers leading to lakes, more forest, 
volcanos, and glaciers. Dolphins escorted 
the boat, accompanied by cormorants, pen- 
guins, Kelp Geese, Steamer Ducks, Black 
Neck Swans, and giant Andean Condors. 
Sailing around the island of Llancahue (pro- 
nounced yonk-away), we could see at a dis- 
tance the giant river flat and town of Rio 
Negro. The boat meandered through the 
Cholgo Canal — between Llancahue and 
Chile's eastern mainland — into the Comau 
Canal. Quintuhuepu Fiord tempted us with 
its forested elegance and tiny inlet sur- 
rounded by cliffs, but we passed on to the 
Cahuelmo Fiord and its little known natural 
hot springs, Banos Cahuelmo. 

As promised, natural hot springs and 
ancient, hand-carved tubs (nine) awaited 
trail-weary travelers. The tubs are sculpted 
from fossilized shell mounds, with crude 
trenches channeling hot and cold streams 
jutting from the untouched forest just a few 
feet away. Immediately east of the tubs lies 
a major low elevation river bottom flat of 
ancient hardwood and Alerce forest. Water- 
falls snake down cliffs, carving lines of age 


and wisdom: a place of much trial and little 
error. Foothills upstream sport snow and 
glaciers, though reaching perhaps less than 
4000 feet elevation. Hills in places are razor 
sharp, rocky, steep and forbidding, with 
thick forest rolling across lower reaches. Not 
far away, volcanos occasionally spew steam 
and threaten to blow. This place and infi- 
nitely more like it along Chile's southwest- 
ern coast are as close to peace as any being 
could hope to find. 

Upon return to the US, Rick Klein 
immediately founded Ancient Forest Inter- 
national to solicit global assistance for 
CODEFF to fight logging of Valdivian forest. 
Impetus was subsequent information from 
CODEFF that the Chilean forest service 
(CONAF) recently approved logging of most 
of the forest surrounding Banos Cahuelmo 
— including the untouched river flat. 

Will Chile's ancient forests fall before 
their global values are realized? What will be 
the final price for a pound of hardwood chips 
in Japan? The questions are endless and 
perhaps unanswerable. But question we 
must, and act we will. Big wilderness must 
remain a reality and not just a story for 
without the former who will hear the latter? 

Greg King is planning a return trip to Chile 
in January on behalf of the Alerce forest, but 
needs SI 500 to do so. Donations may be sent to 
Greg King, POB 1031, Redway, CA 95560. In 
the unfortunate event that not enough money is 
available for this return, please indicate whether 
you want money returned or placed in the Red- 
wood Action Team bank account. No RAT 
money will be used for the trip. For other ways to 
help the Alerce forest, write: Rick Klein, Ancient 
Forest International, POB 944, Redway, CA 
95560; or CODEFF, Casilla 3675, Santiago-1, 
Chile. 



Laguna Fria in Alerce National Park. 
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Reflections on the Upper 
Bladen Branch Watershed 
in Belize 

by Ed Johnson 
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This tropical rainforest protection ac- 
tion is a little like a Hollywood movie — crazy 
things happening like refugees pouring in 
fromneighboringwar-tom areas, lootersand 
poachers traveling deeper and deeper into 
pristine areas in search of riches from the 
Mayan past and protein for the present, a 
troop of Spider Monkeys I had seen six years 
earlier slaughtered to the last infant by alien 
hunters. There was, however, the satisfac- 
tion of having Belizeans protect me when I 
didn't understand my situation. 

This is a story about the Upper Bladen 
Branch Forest Reserve in southern Belize 
(formerly British Honduras), Central Amer- 
ica. I first visited the area in 1983 as part of 
a survey of the range and status of the Black 
Howler Monkey (A louatta pigra) in Mexico, 
Belize, and Guatemala with Dr. Robert Hor- 
wich. We had gone to the Upper Bladen at 
the urging of one of the founders of conser- 
vation in Belize, Dora Weyer. We were 
deeply impressed with the Upper Bladen 
Branch watershed and recommended that it 
be permanently protected as a reserve. It 
now has that protection, technically, but the 
Forest Reserve designation has brought no 
real change in its status. 

The Upper Bladen Branch was described 
by Dr. Nicolas Brokaw, of the Manomet Bird 
Observatory and Missouri Botanical Gar- 
dens, as "the finest forest I have seen in 
Belize," and "one that compares well with 
any I have seen in Central America, includ- 
ing the magnificent forests of Corcovado 
National Park in Costa Rica" (personal com- 
munication to Dora Weyer, 1965). Dr. Gary 
Hartshorn evaluated the Upper Bladen as 
"one of the finest forests growing on karst 
[solution-formed limestone] in all of Central 
or South America" (1984), and the area has 
been cited repeatedly as the most ecologi- 
cally diverse in Belize. Nearly half the breed- 
ing birds endemic to Belize have already 
been recorded or netted in two brief ornitho- 
logical expeditions to the area, and 33 North 
American migrant species were observed in 
fourdaysin 1984. Endemics include Scarlet 
Macaws, Great and Little Tinamous, King 
Vultures, White Hawks, Solitary Eagles, 

The Bladen Valley is 
crowned with scattered 
giants of trees — some vi- 
brant electric green or tipped 
with bursts of flowering col- 
ors. The jungle forest is alive 
with a thousand shades of 
olive, gold, brown and green. 


Black Hawk Eagles, Black-and-White Hawk 
Eagles, Ornate Hawk Eagles, Great Curra- 
sows, and most recently seen, Harpy Eagles. 
Mammals observed includejaguars, Ocelots, 
Black Howler Monkeys, Spider Monkeys, 
Baird's Tapirs, and Southern River Otters. 
The Morelet's Crocodile, an Endangered 
species, also inhabits the area. In addition, 
the Upper Bladen contains numerous unex- 
plored Mayan sites. 

The area is the wildest piece of bush I 
have seen in a country still heavily forested; 
and, until this year, one of the least disturbed 
areas I have seen in the Americas. I tried to 
describe the area after flying over it with 
Project Lighthawk in 1988: "The Bladen 
Valley is crowned with scattered giants of 
trees — some vibrant electric green or tipped 
with bursts of flowering colors. The jungle- 
forest is alive with a thousand shades of 
olive, gold, brown and green. There are 
shining streams and tributaries with sand- 
ban, waterfalls, rapids, shallows and occa- 
sional deep aquamarine holes. It is a land 
with wild cats to be seen from the air; a land 
soared over by pairs of circling king vul- 
tures...." (Tuesday Beacon, Belize, 3-89) 

Since 1983, upon each annual visit to 
Belize, I inquired about the Upper Bladen, 



Victor Logan, one of the guides and porters from the Bladen Branch area. 


and each time I was told that the Govern- 
ment of Belize still favored protection, but 
that there was no funding yet and no positive 
action. In April 1988, on another expedition 
into the Upper Bladen Branch and adjacent 
Upper Trio Branch watershed in the Maya 
Mountains with Dr. Brokaw, I began to fear 
that continuing surveys and reports of the 
flora and fauna and Mayan mins of the area 
would not generate the funding required to 
develop a self-sustaining scientific and tour- 
ist attraction. 

I was shocked at what I saw when six of 
us from the US and eight local Belizeans 
entered the Upper Bladen area in February of 
this year. Looting of mins in the Upper 
Bladen was occurring, as was refugee "clear- 
cut” hunting and fishing — the taking of 
every age and size of any edible species to the 
point of disappearance, then moving to the 
next area to repeat the action. 

For six years I had believed there was 
ample time to protect the area, since it is so 
remote and mgged that "normal" threats to 
tropical rainforest areas did not seem to 
apply here. I should explain that "normal" 
threats to the Earth’s tropical rainforests are 
not what many people believe — which is 
that hunting (legal or otherwise) and other 
direct molestation of animals are the main 
reasons for their endangerment or extinc- 
tion. This thinking may be due to the many 
historical cases of extinction (e.g., the Dodo 
Bird) by human overpredation. The primary 
threat to the Earth's tropical rainforests — 
and hence to more than half the planet’s 
total number of known living species — is 
not poaching but habitat destmction. I shall 
repeat here what more and more people 
know every year, but still not enough: The 
tropical rainforests of the world that support 
the most physically complex systems known 
in the universe are themselves supported on 
a soil and watershed environment so delicate 
that almost all actions upon them by mod- 
ern humans destroy rainforest ecosystems. 
Because the forests rest on such thin soil (an 
average of less than six inches of topsoil), 
once they are disturbed by logging, cattle 
ranching, milpa farming or heavy human 
habitation, many are reduced to rock and 
sand and cannot reasonably be regenerated. 

Hunting and poaching as sources of 
species endangerment and extinction con- 
tinue to be serious problems (e.g., the contin- 
ued slaughter of rhinos in Africa for their 
horns). On a world scale for the tropical 
forests, however, the overwhelming threat of 
mass extinction of millions of species over 
the next 50 years stems mostly from humans 
cutting down and otherwise destroying the 
world's tropical rainforests. 

This is why it was hard to accept that 
this magnificent forest — while safe from the 
main threat to tropical forests because of its 
rugged, remote, and steep terrain — could be 
navigated by the heartiest poachers and 
looters in the area, who came mainly from 
the increasingly large and numerous villages 
of refugees from Guatemala, Honduras, and 
El Salvador. If looting and poaching con- 
tinue, the area's overwhelming diversity of 
plants and animals will be destroyed. 

1 decided to do what I had done as co- - 
founder of the Community Baboon Sanctu- 
ary in Belize — take my concerns to the local 
people, exchange ideas and information, 
and note repeated local concerns. From 
these dialogs, 1 could develop a plan for the 
creation, management and funding of the 
Upper Bladen Branch as a de facto wildlife 
sanctuary, as opposed to a legally established 
but completely unprotected Forest Reserve. 

I already had some clues about the 
Upper Bladen from my two guides of the 
previous year, particularly my friend Andres 
Logan. When the three of us separated from 
the main Manomet group to explore the 
Upper Trio Branch, I began to realize that 
while foreign scientists, birdwatchers, and 
others rely heavily on the local guides for 
technical assistance in the bush, they seldom 
ask the guides about their attitudes toward 
wildlife, sanctuaries, hunting and fishing, 
and tourism. Moreover, even technical in- 
formation must be directly requested from 
many Belizeans, and this was true of my 
guides. They pointed out the first pair of 
Morelet's Crocodiles leisurely "floating" 
upstream (that's the only way I could tell the 
crocodiles weren't logs). No one from the 


main group had ever said anything about 
crocodiles, even though we all bathed and 
waded in the river many times every day. I 
asked the guides if the group knew about the 
crocodiles and they said, "no, dey nabber 
ax.” I guess I hadn't "ax" either, until then. 
After that, 1 began to ask every question 1 
could formulate, and by the time the expedi- 
tion ended, we were closest comrades. 

The two guides and I agreed that the 
best use of these wild watersheds would be as 
wildlife sanctuaries, and that we would pass 
around our ideas on the area. The guides 
agreed to stop hunting in the areas that 
would be proposed as wildlife sanctuaries. 
When next we met in the village of Mango 
Creek nearly a year later, Andres Logan and 
I agreed to act this time as if the area were 
already a wildlife sanctuary. What then 
would we do about encounters with the 
deadly tommy goff snake (yellow-jaw, Ferde 
Lance or Bothrops asper)t I explained that in 
the villages where children and poultry and 
livestock live, the policy would be to kill the 
tommy goff — one of the most poisonous 
and aggressive snakes in the Americas and 
one of the least likely to warn intruders. A 
wildlife sanctuary, however, by definition, is 
the territory of the snakes and all other living 
things except for humans, who are tempo- 
rary visitors. We would retreat if we saw a 
tommy goff, or use our "snake doctor" stun 
gun to neutralize the poison if we couldn't 
avoid a strike. Andres agreed. 

Not one shot was fired during the expe- 
dition this year, despite some grumbling 
about the backpack food. Fresh game would 
have been nice — one night in the Upper 
Bladen Branch I saw six gibnut ( Agoutipaca ) 
— the most highly prized of Belizean wild 
meat sources. 

The next subject we addressed was gar- 
bage, a real problem in parts of Belize (and 
most of the world). I tried an experiment as 
we approached the entrance to the Upper 
Bladen Branch Forest Reserve. When I saw 
Raymond Williams drop his orange peels in 
the trail, I picked them up and tossed them 
into the bush. Raymond said, "Why ya do 
dat?" I explained that we were entering a 
wild area, where we were just temporary 
guests, and that otherpeople were behind us, 
and it might spoil their experience if we left 
garbage. By the middle of the trip, we were 
all looking out for own and others' garbage. 

All 14 of us this year also discussed the 
numbers of people that should be allowed to 


hike the trails in this 6000 acre wild area, 
helping to pay for its protection, but at the 
same time disturbing it. We decided that 2 
groups at a time could visit (14 in each), one 
from the Deep River entrance and the other 
from Richardson's Creek side (they would 
never meet). Each of the groups would 
consist of 7 visitors and 7 local guides and 
porters. 1 argued that we should let the bush 
rest one week between excursions if we are to 
continue to talk of "undisturbed" wilder- 
ness. The Upper Bladen and Trio Branches 
are accessible by land from about February IS 
to May 31 — roughly 15 weeks of land access 
each year. The current price for 2 senior 
guides is $25 US per day, and 5 porters $15 
per day. Food costs are estimated at $ 10 per 
person per day, and group transportation 
costs from Mango Creek to the access points 
and back is $200. If a user fee of $50 per 
person per week is added, the total average 
cost per visitor is $660 US for a two-week 
visit. 

This proposal would allow 140 visitors 
per dry season, generating a total income 
from the Upper Bladen of over $92,000 US. 
Of this amount, $ 14,000 in user fees could be 
used for sanctuary maintenance and im- 
provements, $35,000 would be earned as 
wages by local guides and porters, and the 

What I have learned this 
year, foremost, is that all 
reserves and sanctuaries 
must generate income for the 
local area, to be distributed 
in ways that contribute to 
sound community develop- 
ment and social solidarity. 

remaining $43,000 would pay for local food 
and local transportation. These are maxi- 
mum figures, retaining the idea that the area 
will receive one week rest between human 
visits. If we use the rough calculation of the 
total economic benefits to the area as 1.5 
times the direct amount spent, the benefit is 
approximately $138,000 US per season (or 
$276,000 Belize). 

What about Belizeans besides the 
guides and porters who would want to visit 
the wildest piece of bush in their country? I 
have two suggestions. The first is to establish 
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a scholarship system that would pay the cost 
of Belizeans making extended visits to the 
Upper Bladen. As many scholarships as 
possible, and a points system based on time 
of application, qualifications and interest, 
would be developed, and applications would 
be solicited . 

The second suggestion is to allow open 
visitation at the two ranger camps located in 
the buffer zone of the sanctuary. With ap- 
propriate facilities (camping spaces, palapas, 
rustic rooms, luxury rooms, restaurant and 
bar) and a nominal daily visitor fee ($7 Belize 
per family per day), Belizeans would have 
access and would help pay the costs of the 
sanctuary. In addition, corporate support 
could be sought for maintenance costs of the 
sanctuary. 

What's to be done next? I intend to take 
a written proposal and make my case in 
person to international conservation organi- 
zations. I also plan to elicit support from 
university departments of tropical biology, 
conservation biology, and other relevant 
interdisciplinary programs. I wish to begin 
to report regularly on the status of the Upper 
Bladen and Trio Branches, through an exist- 
ing or new newsletter. 

What I have learned this year, foremost, 
is that all reserves and sanctuaries must 
generate income for the local area, to be 
distributed in ways that contribute to sound 
community development and social solidar- 
ity. This may seem obvious, but only this 
year after living in Belizean villages did I 
appreciate how important is the economic 
opportunity side of conservation develop- 
ment to local residents. A large majority of 
the people of Belize support in principle the 
sound conservation and management of 
public lands — particularly in the form of 
forest reserves, tropical watersheds, and 
wildlife sanctuaries. What villagers ask is 
whether a project will provide meaningful 
jobs or open new business opportunities. For 
Belizean villagers, this concern comes from a 
sense of pride in their communities (many 
still live where they were born) and a hope 
for sound development in the future, where 
children have a chance of a meaningful live- 
lihood without leaving the villages for life in 
the city or abroad. 

As to the distribution of tourist and 
related income to the villagers, there is no 
easy way for everyone to benefit, but in the 
extreme case the lesson is obvious: Reserves 
that offer only one or two jobs (say, reserve 
manager and assistant manager or secretary) 
may have the unintended consequence of 
setting others against those families that 
receive income or privileges from a project, 
since others see no economic benefit to 
themselves or any change in their subsis- 
tence situation as the tourists come and go. 
Every idea of the villagers to offer goods and 
services to visitors has the same problem — 
few local residents have the capital to de- 
velop local transportation services, restau- 
rants, hostels or hotels, gift shops and such. 
Even fewer have the training, experience, 
and information needed to write proposals 
and deliver them to the appropriate founda- 
tions, agencies, and organizations for fund- 
ing and assistance. That is why for now I will 
(humbly) continue to speak for them to the 
sources of funding and assistance in North 
America and Europe. I will speak for myself, 
as well, to the concerned public around the 
world, in newspapers, in magazines and on 
television. I know from experience that right 
actions and plans — together with opportu- 
nity-producing funding and support — can 
make a difference in the public conscious- 
ness about the importance of wildlife and 
watersheds, and the well-being of the people 
that live in or near them. 

For further information, contact Ed 
Johnson c/o Rainforest America Foundation, 
POB 8347, Santa Fe, NM 87501, 505-982- 
3939; or Mr. Falett Young, Reserve Manager, 
Community Baboon Sanctuary, Bermudian 
Landing, Belize, CENTRAL AMERICA. 



by Barbara Dugelby and James Nations 

In the Litha edition of Earth First!, Justin 
Otter, having assumed the role of "Gringo 
Environmental Scout" for Guatemala, alerts 
his companion environmentalisis to the 
latestevil being perpetrated by the Guatema- 
lan military. A self-proclaimed skeptic. Otter 
reassures readers that his research (one inter- 
view in Dona Luisa’s restaurant) reveals that 
this sweet-smelling conservation miracle (a 
law declaring 44 new protected areas) in the 
land of eternal war is in reality a military plot 
to drive the rebels out of their forest hiding 
places, and take over indigenous peoples' 
territory. 

Given Otter's journalistic skills, or lack 
thereof, we are lucky he never made it out of 
the local gringo hang-outs. Skepticism is 
valuable in any profession, but a good re- 
searcher gets his or her facts straight before 
he or she launches an attack. Otter assaulted 
and insulted years of hard work by dedicated 
and effective conservationists. Between us, 
we've spent 8 years working on conservation 
issues in Guatemala, and we have a perspec- 
tive that differs radically from that which 
Otter gleaned over the coffee cup in Antigua, 
Guatemala. 

Our experience tells us that while Gua- 
temala is still not a model of political tran- 
quility and social justice, things have im- 
proved remarkably since the early 1980s. 
The civil strife that has marred Guatemala’s 
international image for years continues to 
control the headlines, but the nation is 
making admirable progress on another, less 
noticed front. In the face of uncertain politi- 
cal and economic conditions, a small dedi- 
cated core of conservationists has been qui- 
etly making changes that are placing Guate- 
mala among the leaders in Latin American 
conservation. The most recent example is 
the Leyde las Areas Protegidas (Protected Areas 
Law), passed by the Guatemalan Congress 
and signed by President Vinicio Cerezo in 
February, 1989. 

The law establishes 44 new conserva- 
tion areas and legalizes six existing biotopos. 
As Otter correctly reports, the law classifies 
almost 15% of Guatemala as special protec- 
tion areas. President Cerezo also signed an 
executive order designating all Guatemalan 
territory north of latitude 17 degrees 10 
minutes north as the Reserva de la Biosfera 
Maya (Mayan Biosphere Reserve). 

Contrary to what Otter would have us 
believe, the new areas are not governed by, 
nor connected to the military. The law 
establishes a new organization, Consejo de 
Areas Protegidas (the Council of Protected 
Areas, CONAP), as an autonomous depend- 
ency of the office of the President of Guate- 
mala to govern all the nation's protected 
areas. CONAP's budget comes from federal 


funds and international donations. So far. 
The Nature Conservancy, Conservation In- 
ternational, IUCN [International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources], World Wildlife Fund, and US AID 
[Aid for International Development] have 
helped CONAP move into action in these 
new protected areas. CONAP is governed by 
a board of 14 government and non-govern- 
mental organizations, including grassroots 
conservation groups such as Defenders of 
Nature and Friends of the Forests — two 
strong and indispensable Guatemalan 
NGOs. 

The 44 special protection areas ( areas de 
protecciort especial) created by the law con- 
serve habitat in Guatemala's tropical forests, 
coastal zones, savannahs, wetlands, lakes, 
and rivers. The protection areas are named in 
the new law (see map of proposed areas), but 
their official boundaries (geographical coor- 
dinates) are not specified. Instead, the law 
creates the legal mechanism to transform 
these 44 into national parks, biotopos, mul- 
tiple-use-reserves, wildlife reserves, or other 
categories of protection and sustainable use. 

Providing legal protection for these 
wildlands is only the first step in securing 
their long-term conservation. The most dif- 
ficult task is managing these areas on the 
ground. Teams of biologists, botanists, an- 
thropologists, and planners are now survey- 
ing the areas in the Peten to define their 
official boundaries. During a trip to the Sierra 
del Lacandon they discovered three new plant 
species and a wealth of other plant and 
animal species never reported from Guate- 
mala. 

In their research, the teams use local 
residents familiar with the wildlife of the 
region. Many Peten residents know the for- 
ests because they have been harvesting and 
exporting renewable resources from them 
for decades. An economy based on extrac- 
tion of renewable tropical forest resources 
such as palms, chicle (a natural gum), and 
allspice is thriving in the Peten, producing $ 7 
million per year without destroying either 
the resources or the forest. Guatemala's new 
protected areas law is not forcing changes on 
the traditional inhabitants of the Peten, as 
Otter contends, but legalizing and protect- 
ing their right to "farm the forest" for the 
renewable products it offers. 

One of the keystones of Guatemala's 
new conservation law is the Carmelita/ 
Oaxactun extractive reserve, a 5500 square 
kilometer area of lowland tropical forest. 
Harvesting renewable forest resources in this 
new reserve allows rural Guatemalan fami- 
lies to earn a solid income. At the same time, 
they are aiding the protection of biological 
diversity, because they understand that their 
families' economic future grows in the tropi- 
cal forest. These harvesters have become the 


forest's most vocal defenders. 

Guatemala is rich in natural resources, 
most of them not yet examined for their 
ecological importance. By protecting key 
remaining wildlands, the new protected 
areas law serves as an investment in the 
future, protecting areas of potential eco- 
nomic and ecological benefit to the nation. 

Moreover, Guatemalan conservation 
accomplishments go beyond the protected 
areas law. The environmental movement is 
strong and gaining power in high places, as 
witnessed by a recent successful fight against 
the Exxon multinational corporation. In 
early June of this year, Exxon (known in 
Guatemala as ESSO) announced plans to drill 
for oil in a key archeological and ecological 
reserve, Ceibal, in the Peten. Exxon was not 
even sure that oil existed in the area, and 
definitely did not know if enough existed to 
make extraction profitable. Yet since they 
had obtained the concession for the area, 
they planned to proceed. Infuriated by the 
potential destruction of this remnant eco- 
logical and cultural jewel, members of the 
Ministry of Culture and CONAP braved the 
political consequences and spoke out 
harshly against these plans. 

While the Ministry of Energy and Min- 
ing and other political officials defended 
Exxon rights to exploration, daily headlines 
updated Guatemalans on the latest develop- 
ments in the scandal. As Americans, we 
knew that Exxon's international image was 
already suffering from the Alaska oil spill and 
that release of this information could help 
coerce Exxon into backing out of another 
sticky affair. But before we moved, the 
Guatemalan conservation community 
proved itself more than capable of handling 
the problem. Under pressure, Exxon buck- 
led. Not only did the company decide not to 
drill inside Ceibal, they halted all explora- 
tion in Guatemala. If Guatemala’s conserva- 
tion movement were being manipulated by 
the military, as Otter believes, no such vic- 
tory could have been accomplished. 

Yes, Justin Otter, civil strife does con- 
tinue in Guatemala, and social justice is the 
key to environmental justice. But the two go 
hand in hand, and we, as guests in this 
country, have a vital role to play. That role is 
simple: to report the truth where we can 
ascertain it, to applaud success, to help miti- 
gate the errors, and above all, to get our facts 
straight before we put our pen to paper. 

Barbara Dugelby is a graduate student in 
conservation policy at Duke University and has 
been conducting research on extractive reserves 
in the Peten of Guatemala. James Nations 
completed 18 months as a Fulbright Research 
Scholar with Guatemala's Center for Conserva- 
tion Studies in early 1989, and is now working 
with The Nature Conservancy in Guatemala. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) National EF! offices 
in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, reach 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of 
the Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth 
First!ers around the world. This directory is provided as a service to 
independent EF! groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a 
group, PLEASE contact Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426). Please send address changes or corrections to him also. If 
you do not have a phone number listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as 
coordinator for local EF! groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a "*" produce either an 
Earth First! newsletter or regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their mailing list. 


NATIONAL EF! 

EF! ALASKA TASK FORCE 
POB 1019 San Raphael, CA 9491S 
(415) 824-3841 

EF! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT* 

Jasper Carlton 2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

Species Defense Coordinator- Western States 
Keith Hammer POB 2072 
Kallspell, MT 59903 (406)755-1379 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND 

Mike Roselle POB 210 Canyon, CA 94516 

(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 1683 Corvallis, OR 97339 

EF! GENETIC ALERT 
POB 20 Plercy, CA 95467 

EF! GRAZING TASK FORCE 
POB 5784 Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 Bozeman, MT 59715 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone Box DB 
Blsbee, AZ 85603 (602)432-4145 


SCOTLAND 

Grant Collie 6 Mansfield Place Edinburgh, 
EH3 6LE Scotland United Kingdom 

SPAIN 

Marta Maranon, Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 Spain 91-239-5423 

SOUTH SWEDEN EF! 

R. "Ridgerascal" Wierlnga, Dalslundsvagen 82, 
S-232 51 Aka rp Sweden ph: (040)46 18 63 

LOCAL 

GROUPS 

ALASKA EF! 

Michael Lewis POB 501 Valdez, AK 99686 
(907)835^5205 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson POB 3412 Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 

Leslie Sellgren POB 30607 

Phoenix, AZ 85046-0607 (602)395-0655 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 

Chico EF! 

Michele Miller POB 5625 Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
MOST STUFF 

John Davis & Kris Sommervllle 
POB 7 Canton, NY 13617 
(315)379-9940 

Nancy Z & Dale Turner 

Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602)622-1371 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! POB 83 
Canyon, CA 94516 (415)376-7329 


EF! REDWOOD ACTION TEAM (RAT) 
Greg King POB 1031 Redway, CA 95560 


EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 305 N. Sixth Street 
^ Madis on. WI 53704 (608)241-9426 

EF! WOLF ACT1 ON 'NETWORK-* , 

Tom Skeele HCR 79, POB 1046 
Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
^J619) 935-4720 _ , ' 


PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN WILDER- 
NESS) 


Jamie Sayen RFD 1, Box 530 
N. Stratford, NH 03590 (603)636-2952 


INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 


AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Llsmore 
New South Wales 2480 Australia 
phone: 066-21-85-05 


Eastern Sierra EF! 

Sally Miller POB 22 Lee Vlnlng, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

POB 4381 North Hollywood, CA 91617 
(818)905-0583 (805)499-7183 

Orange County EF! 

POB 28318 Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(7 1 4)494-6349(He nry) (7 1 4)540-9863 

LA Rainforest Action Committee 
POB 34427 Los Angeles, CA 90034 
(213)839-4247 

NORTHCOAST CALIFORNIA EF! GROUPS 
Northcoast California EF! * 

Calypso POB 368 Bayslde, CA 95524 
Bill Devall (707)677-3914 

Laytonvllle EF! 

POB 372 Laytonvllle, CA 95454 
(707)984-8263 

Sonoma County EF! 

Pam Davis POB 7544 

Santa Rosa, CA 95407 (707)523-1229 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Cherney & Greg King c/o POB 34 
Garbervllle, CA 95440 (707)247-3320 

Ukiah EF! 

Judi Bari 106 West Standley 
Ukiah, CA 95470 (707)485-0478 
Betty Ball (707)468-1660 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! * 

Claude Mathis POB 311 
Encinitas, CA 92024 (619)942-8069 

Todd Schulke POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 (619)481-6784 


Marianne Heynemann 

PO Box 256 Mltchem, 3132 Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2 Canada 
(604)688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 

Box 1053 Kamloops, BC Canada V2C 6H2 

Columbia Mountains EF! 

Orrle Amnos 

POB 1668 Salmon Arm, BC VOE 2TO Canada 

ONTARIO 
Eastern Canada EF! 

.Mike Kaulbars POB 4612, Station E 
Ottawa, ONT K1S 5B6 Canada 

ENGLAND 

Chris Laughton c/o 57 Wood Lane 

Greasby, Wlrral, L49 ZPU 

England, 1513187 phone (05 1)606-0207 

Fearghuls McKay 

72 Middleton St. George Darlington 
Co. Durham DL2 1AD England 
(032)533-2314 (Greennet/Econet) 

JAPAN 

Rick Davis 400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shl 
Saiwal-cho, 18-11 Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 

Karen Pickett POB 83 Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

Daniel Barron & Brian Gaffney POB 411233 
San Francisco, CA 94141 (415)824-3841 

Santa Barbara/Isla Vista EF! 6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 93117 (805)685-0183 

Santa Cruz EF! * 

Karen DeBraal POB 344 

Santa Cruz, Ca 95061 (408)425-8094 

South Bay EF! 

Rick Bernard! POB 20803 

San Jose, CA 95160 (408)927-0274 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 

Wilderness Defense! 

POB 460101 Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora, CO 80015 

Colorado Springs EF! 

528-C N. Tejon St. 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 (719)473-8164 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

POB 13864 Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

Big Bend EF! * 

Mike Schoelen POB 20582 
Tallahassee, FL 32316 (904)224-6782 


KENYA MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Environmental Liaison Centre (International) Gary Lawless Gulf of Maine Books 
POB 72461 Nairobi, Kenya 6! Main St. Brunswick, ME 04011 

(254-2)24770/340849/336989 (207)729-5083 


MEXICO MASSACHUSETTS 

Eco-Solar Ave. Eugenia 1510 Col. Narvarte Connecticut! Valley EF!* 

Mexico 03020 D.F. Mexico POB 324 Rowe, MA 01367 (413)339-4216 


PAKISTAN MICHIGAN 

Bob & Phyllis Ripple Wapin’ 

Plot 45, A Street, Phase V Bob Treemore 3575 Junior Dr. 

Defence Housing Society Karachi, Pakistan Pinckney, MI 48169 (313)878-3805 


MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 

Midwest Headwaters Earth First! News * 

POB 5 16 Stevens Point, WI 5448 1 

Hank Bruse 235 Travis Drive 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 (715)423-5636 

Chicago EF! 

POB 6424 Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)281-0599 -Gina 

Paul Rechten 7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, I L 60033 (815)943-4178 

Southern Illinois EF! 

POB 1059 Edwardsville, IL 62026-1059 
(618)692-3246 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe POB 1961 
St. Louis, MO 63118 (314)752-5011 

Big River EF! POB 189 Pacific, MO 63039 
Orln Langelle (314)257-2437 
A. Woodtree (314)776-3390 

Kansas City EF! 

Mark Swan holm 

POB 10213 Kansas City, MO 64111 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 (505)873-0299 

Ganges Wilson Drawer W 
Taos, NM 87571 (505)758-4899 

Upper Rio Grande EF! 

Gary Schiffmlller POB 8659 
Santa Fe, NM 87504 (505)984-1428 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 

Finger Lakes EF! 

Caren Smiley 

POB 101 Ithaca, NY 14851 
Long Island EF! 

PO Box 812, Huntington, NY 11743 
(516) 424-6499C 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Scioto River Group Steve Moore POB.91 
Greencamp, OH 43322 (614)528-2517 

Black Swamp EF! OHIO S.E.C.T. 

Rick B. Van Landingham III c/o Office of 
Student Activities, Student Union Rm 3518 
University of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft St. 
Toledo, OH 43606 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 Portland, OR 97213 
(503)235-0642 

EF! Siskiyou 
Bobcat POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 (503) 846-7342 

Southern Willamette EF! 

Barry Martin/Karen Wood POB 10384 
Eugene, OR 97440 (S03) 726-4738 

PENNSYLVANIA EF! 

Three Rivers EF!/TREES! c/o deh'Alrte 

322 Mall Blvd. #128 Monroeville, PA 15146 

(412)795-2542 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 

Chrlstl Stevens POB 7292 University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 (512) 320-0413 

East Texas EF! 

Dave Burkart Rt. 3, Box 114 
Cleveland, TX 77327 (713)592-7664 

VERMONT EF! 

Erik Sohlberg RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 (802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 (703)885-6983 

Appalachian EF! * 

Ernie Reed Box 309 

Nellysford, VA 22958 (804)361-9036 


WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 
Cheetwoot EF! 

POB 10147 Olympia, WA 98502 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 222 N. 29th 
Yakima, WA 98902 (509)452-8074 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 Republic, WA 99166 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 

Robin McMillan 

POB 368 Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Seattle EF!/Washington EF!* 

George Draff an 

POB 95316 Seattle, WA 98145 

Southwestern WA EF! 

Rory Bowman 

POB 202 Vancouver, WA 98666-0202 
Walla Walla WA EF! 

Environmental House Whitman College 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 (509)527-5378 

WILD ROCKIES EF! * 

Jake Jagoff POB 7891 Missoula, MT 59807 

Jim Field POB 4784 

Missoula, MT 59806 (406)549-6082 

Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless Box 615 1 
Bozeman, MT 59715 (406)587-3356 

Wyoming EF! 

655 North Cedar Laramie, WY 82070 

LOCAL 

CONTACTS 

CALIFORNIA 

Dakota Sid Clifford POB 637 
Cedar Ridge, CA 95924 (916)273-7186 

Louis Eliseo 5579 Medea Valley Dr. 

Agoura Hills, CA 91301 (818)991-4769 

Wind River 260 Ashley Ave. #15 
Woodland, CA 95695 (916)668-1409 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 

Greg DeCowsky Upper Shore Ecology Center 

POB 71 Georgetown, MD 21930 

(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 

MaVynee O. Betsch 

Rt 3, Box 292 American Beach, FL 32034 

Pan c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd. 

Fort Pierce, FL 34982 (305)466-0833 

HAWAII 

Greenpeace Hawaii POB 10909 
Hilo, HI 96721 (808)935-0770 

INDIANA 

B.Y.R.D. 101 Crawford St. #308 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 

IOWA 

Hal Rowe 722 Westwlnds Dr. #3 
Iowa City, IA 52246 (319)354-6674 

KANSAS 

Mountain Yarrow 214 Neosho 
Emporia, KS 66801 (316)342-1621 

Don Yockey Rt. 1, Box 906 
Soldier, KS 66540 (913)834-2431 

LOUISIANA 
ARKLATEX EF! 

c/o Eddie W. Hand 504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71270 (318)251-2580 

MARYLAND 

Leonard J. Kerpelman 2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 (301)367-8855 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Atticus Finch 358 Dorchester St. #3 

Boston, MA 02127-2735 (617)268-3751 

Andrew Power 1874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 
Brighton, MA 02135 

MICHIGAN 

Steve Grose 5104 Stimpson Rd. 

Onondaga, MI 49264 (517)628-3284 

Martin Leverenz 3553 David K. St. 

Waterford, MI 48095 (313)623-9433 

MISSOURI 

Sue Skidmore 1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 (417)882-2947 

Herb Simon 1007 E. Sixth, Holden, MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 732-4954 (h) 

NEBRASKA 

David Langston 839 S. 15th 
Lincoln, NE 68508 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lawrence H. St.Laurent Jr. 

POB 14-Annex Concord, NH 03301 

NEW YORK 

Gary Bennett 127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 (716)461-0797 

Geeskaenh c/o Johnson RR1 Box 280 
Barker Rd., Tully NY 13159 (315)696-6199 

OHIO 

Ohio Valley EF! 

Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

727 M. L. King Dr. #502 Cincinnati, OH 45220 

OKLAHOMA 

Lynette Setzkom 914 South Pittsburg, 

Tulsa, OK 74112 (918) 834-1759 

OREGON 

Desert Dog 1245 NW Newport 
Bend, OR 97701 (503)388-8927 

Kalmlopsis EF! POB 1444 
Cave Junction, OR 97523 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Antoinette Dwinga 

842 Library Ave. Carnegie, PA 15106 

Tom "Blgfoot" Byers 1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 (412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 

Kim Pllarski Turner 2015 Ford Lane 
Knoxville, TN 37920 (615)577-1257 

TEXAS 

Kathy Porter POB 311712 

New Braunfels, TX 78131 (5 12)629-0584 

USUAL 

DISGUSTING PLEA 
FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don't 
need as much as other groups since 
we are grassroots, volunteer, de- 
centralized and have low over- 
head. Moreover, you get to select 
where your hard-earned money 
goes. Don't send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard work- 
ing groups. 

This fundraising appeal is 
placed as a service to the Earth 
First! movement. THANK YOU for 
your support! 
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BULLETINS 

CENTRAL APPALACHIAN FALL RENDEZ- 
VOUS. Virginia Earth First! will hold its fall 
rendezvous on October 13-15 at the habitat 
of Cricket and Larry Hammond in the beau- 
tiful Brattons Run Valley, near the George 
Washington National Forest and State Wild- 
life Management Areas. We will discuss 
strategies to save endangered ecosystems 
and species. Be prepared to camp in cold 
weather. No dogs please. For information 
call the Hammonds at 703-997-0055 or Bob 
Mueller 703-885-6983. 

Directions from Goshen: Go southwest 1 mile on Rt.39. 
Turn right on 780 at woodyard. Go about 6 miles to 
Hammonds. 

From exit 11 on 1-64: Turn on 8S0. Go for .8 mile to 780. 
Turn right on 780 and go for about 5 miles to Hammonds. 



RAINFOREST WEEK PACKETS READY. 
Rainforest Action Network has prepared a 
free organizational packet to help activists 
plan events for the third annual World Rain- 
forest Week, October 22-29. Events already 
scheduled by groups around the world in- 
clude rock concerts, demonstrations, educa- 
tional exhibits, conferences, and a 5K Run 
for the Rainforest. EF! groups and Rainforest 
Action Groups will use this week to boost 
their Tropical Timber Campaign. For a 
packet, write or call RAN, 301 Broadway, 
Suite A, San Francisco, CA 94133; 415-398- 
4404 . 


izers, Oct.22; 

*an unprecedented meeting of Murray Bookchin 
of the Left Green Network and Dave Foreman of 
Earth First! [!!] in a forum seeking common 
ground and new directions for fighting the 
ecological crisis, Nov.5; 

*a training program for rainforest activists 
with Ivan Ussak of the Rainforest Alliance, 
beginning Jan. 10. 

For information or to receive a free catalog of 
over 100 events, contact Learning Alliance, 
494 Broadway, NYC, 10012; 212-226-7171. 

GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE ROAD- 
SHOW. I will tour the East Coast from Maine 
to Virginia this fall to promote preservation 
of the Grizzly Bear and to gain support for the 
-EF! Yellowstone Wilderness Proposal. Plans 
are tentative now but I hope to arrive in 
Washington DC October 15 and do up to 20 
shows in the Northeast, touring through 
November. Various activists and musicians 
will join the tour. It will feature a slide show, 
live and recorded eco-music, poetry, ranting 
and raving and opportunities for local activ- 
ists to promote their issues. Anyone who 
would like to join or help, please contact me 
ASAP. If you can help book dates and places 
for the show, please do. I'll send an 
organizer’s packet and say if and when 1 can 
be in your town. Look for schedule in the 
next edition of the Journal. 

— Phil Knight , Yellowstone EF!, POB 
6151, Bozeman, MT 59715 

NORTH AMERICAN BIOREGIONAL CON- 
GRESS Planning is now underway for NABC 
IV, which will be held August 19-26, 1990, in 
the Gulf of Maine bioregion on Lake 
Cobboosseecontee ("where the sturgeon 
gather") just west of Augusta and the Ken- 
nebec River. For information, write Gulf of 
Maine/NABC, 61 Maine St., Brunswick, 
0401 1, Gulf of Maine. 

RAINFOREST ART SHOW. A Quality Lab, 
Inc. is sponsoring a benefit art show/exhibi- 
tion for the Boulder Rainforest Action 
Group, October 22-29, Rainforest Awareness 
Week. The Lab is seeking submissions of 
environmental artwork and writings describ- 
ing the rainforest. Artwork of all mediums 
will be accepted. Deadline for submissions is 
October 15 . For more information call Elaine 
at 303-443-4777 or Annie at 303-492-8308. 
The Lab is at 1800 Commerce St., Boulder, 
CO 80301. 



GREEN FIRE TOUR ON THE ROAD. As you read this, the Green Fire tour is winding its way 
from Phoenix to the East Coast. The tour will hit almost every state in the Northeast. The tour 
docket is filled. Only cancellations will allow more gigs. We will do approximately 33 shows 
between the September 21 and November 5. The tour will feature the music of Dakota Sid 
Clifford, speaking by Roger Featherstone, and a slide presentation about wilderness and the role 
that Earth First! plays in its preservation. 

The schedule of our remaining shows follows. Call the appropriate show host listed for 
information on the show nearest you. 

Sept. 25 Kansas City, Missouri (913) 681-8843 David Feltmeyer 

Sept. 26 St. Louis, MO 7:30 The Great Grizzly Bear 1027 Geyer Ave. (314) 257-2437 Orin Langelle 
Sept. 27 Carbondale, Illinois (618) 564-2878 Jan Thomas 

Sept. 29 Kalamazoo, Michigan 7:00 Western Michigan University Knauss Hall Room #3770 (616) 381-4926 Don Gillespie 
Sept. 30 Cleveland, Ohio (216) 324-7522 John Katko 

Oct.3 Rochester, New York 8:00 Pyramid Art Center, Village Gate Square 274 N. Goodman (716) 338-3104 Dwight Metzger 

Oct. 4 Syracuse, NY (315)471-7312 Andy Molloy 

Oct. 5 Ithaca, NY (607) 273-2237 Caren Smiley 

Oct. 6 Albany, NY (413) 339_-4216 Torn Carney 

Oct. 7 Amherst, Massachusetts (413) 339-4216 Tom Carney 

Oct. 8 Hanover, New Hampshire Dartmouth College (802) 649-2940 Mike Zwlkelmaler 

Oct. 9 Montpelier, Vermont 7:30 Unitarian Church (on Main Street) (802) 223-7943 Susan Meeker-Lowry 

Oct. 10 Durham, NH University of New Hampshire (603) 743-4001 Dan York 

Oct. 11 Lewiston, Maine 8:00 Bates College Chase Hall (207) 784-4221 John Garesche 

Oct. 12 Boston, MA (617) 734-8294 Andy Power 

Oct. 13 Wochester, MA 7:30 Wochester Artists Group 38 Harlow St. (508) 792-2876 TroyTryee 
Oct. 14 Long Island, NY (516) 584-8245 Gail Youngelson 

Oct. 15 New York, NY 5:00 Wetlands 161 Hudson St. (212) 966-4225 Russ Weis 
Oct. 16 Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 7:30 Bucknell University (717)523-3107 David Hafer 
Oct. 17 Rutgers, New Jersey Rutgers College (609) 268-9584 Jeff Whiteman 

Oct. 20 Washington, DC 7:30 Friend's Meeting House 2111 Florida Ave. NW (301) 460-0743 Jim O'Conner 

Oct.22 Athens, Georgia (404)548-2244 Bill Walsh 

Oct. 23 Atlanta, GA (404)892-5522 Jeff Klrsch 

Oct. 24 Knoxville, Tennessee (615)573-2322 Steve Smith 

Oct. 27 Asheville, North Carolina 7:30 Stone Soup (704)586-3146 David Wheeler 

Oct. 29 Birmingham, Alabama 7:30 Southern Danceworks 2727 7th Ave. South Suite 305 (205)991-2653 NedMudd 
Oct. 30 Tallahassee, Florida (904)421-1559 Mary Allgere 
Nov. 2 Austin, Texas (512)32(^0413 Christie Stevens 
Nov. 3 San Marcos, TX (512) 353-1286 Joe Ptak 

Nov. 5 Tucson, Arizona 7:30 Northwest Neighborhood Center 2160 N. 6th Ave. (602) 622-1371 Nancy Zlerenberg 



HABITAT CONFERENCE. Restoring Bio- 
diversity in the Southern Appalachians: A 
Strategy for Survival is the subject of a confer- 
ence to be held at the University of North 
Carolina in Asheville, October 27. Speakers 
will include John Cairns, Reed Noss, Jamie 
Sayen, and Robert Zahner. October 28 a 
forest rescue action workshop, For All Things 
Wild, will take place at Warren Wilson Col- 
lege at Swannanoa. Registration is S20 for 
the conference and S5 for the workshop. For 
information, contact Katuah/Tuckasegee, 
Rt. 2, Box 108A, Whittier, NC 28789 (704- 
586-3146). 

STUDENT ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 
COALITION CONFERENCE, October 27- 
29. The Student Environmental Action 
Coalition (SEAQ is organizing a national 
conference, the Threshold Conference, at 
University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, 
as "the staging ground for a new, strength- 
ened student environmental movement." 
Speakers scheduled include Dr. Barry Com- 
moner, author of The Politics of Energy, Rich- 
ard Grossman, former Greenpeace director; 
Denis Hayes, Earth Day 1970 founder and 
Earth Week '90 chairman; Randy Hayes, 
Rainforest Action Network director; Dr. 
Norman Myers, World Bank Consultant and 
tropical deforestation expert; and Jeremy 
Rifldn, Greenhouse Crisis Foundation presi- 
dent. Workshops will focus on methods of 
grassroots action common to all environ- 
mental issues. Students willplan a course for 
SEAC to take. SEAC-UNC began the Coali- 
tion in 1988 as a clearinghouse for student 
environmental campaigns. For information 
on SEAC or the conference, call Blan Holman 
orj immy Langman at 9 1 9-962-23 33, or write 
SEAC, Campus Box 51 15, Room 102 Campus 
Y Bldg, UNC, Chapel Hill, NC 27599-5115. 

LEARNING ALLIANCE OPTIONS FOR 
EDUCATION AND ACTION. The Learning 
Alliance is a non-profit education and action 
organization in New York City, which plays 
a leading role in environmental education 
and organizing. Programs include environ- 
mental activist training programs, wilder- 
ness travel, and recycling workshops.- Learn- 
ing Alliance conferences have brought to- 
gether diverse groups such as the Deep Ecolo- 
gists, Social Ecologists, Ecofeminists, Bi- 
oregionalists, and Greens, and have helped 
lay the foundation for more cooperative 
discussions of ecological ideas. Its fall pro- 
grams include: 

*a national conference of Green party organ- 


EARTH FIRST! ACTIONS LISTING 



May 28 - Yellowstone NP, WY; banner hanging in 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone to protest park 
overdevelopment; Yellowstone EF! 

July 8-9 - Yellowstone NP, WY; demonstrations in 
Canyon Village and Mammoth Hot Springs to 
protest overdevelopment, logging and log haul- 
ing in the park; Yellowstone & Wild Rockies EF! 
July 29 - Ukiah, CA; "Greed Feed" to protest a 
realty company's "Beast Feast"; Ukiah EF! 

August 2 - Laytonville, CA; EF! packed a BLM 
Cahto Wilderness hearing 
August 7 - Jericho, VT; occupation of General 
Electric's "Gatling gun” firing range; a New Eng- 
land EF! affinity group 

August 9 - Prescott, AZ; demonstration at Arizona 
Cattlegrowers Ass. meeting; Phoenix EF! 

August 12 - Mt. Greylock, MA; tree sitters and 
demo protesting development 
August 13 - Arapaho NF, CO; three tree sitters 
with a banner; Colorado EF! 

August 13-16 - Mt. Baker Snoqualmie NF, WA; 
three tree sitters occupied old growth; Washing- 
ton EF! 

August 13-17 - Flathead NF, MT; tree-sit in 
Bunyan Meadows to protest deforestation; Wild 
Rockies EF! 

August 14 - Colville NF, WA; two tree sitters; 
Okanogan Highland EF! 

August 1 4 - Portland, OR; tree climb with banners 
outside Hatfield's office; Oregon EF! 

August 14 - Eugene, OR; 100 people rallied at 
Willamette NF headquarters; Oregon EF! 

August 14 - Santa Fe NF, NM; two tree sitters at 
Barley Canyon, with two more people occupying 
a loader; New Mexico EF! 

August 14 - Santa Fe, NM; lone tree sitter outside 
Federal Court House; New Mexico EF! 

August 14 - Marin County, CA; people took over 
the Pacific Lumber sales office to protest 
Maxxam's liquidation of the ancient redwoods 
August 14 - Areata, CA; tree-sit in Assemblyman 
Dan Hauser's front yard, where 20 people occu- 
pied a large tree to protest Hauser's blatant toad- 
yism for the timber industry; EF! & Humboldt 

^forest A ction — ’“■'V 

August 14-16 - Chequamegon NF, WI; teddy-bear ) 
tree-sit with two bears and a banner in the middle / 
of the forest — — 



August 1 4-1 7 - near Ft. Bragg, CA; 3 women sat in 
trees in planned Georgia-Pacific clearcut; Ukiah j 
EF! 

August 16 - San Francisco, CA; 100 people pro- 


tested at the US Forest Service office against that 
agency's complicity with the timber companies 
August 16 - near Grants Pass, OR; tree-climb with 
banner by rest stop on 1-5; Oregon EF! 

August 16 - Whitethorn, CA; blockade of gypo 
slob-logging operation; Ukiah EF! 

August 16 - Los Angeles, CA; demonstration at 
Maxxam headquarters; LAEF! 

August 17 - near Santa Rosa, CA; "Save America's 
Forests, Earth First!" banner hanging over free- 
way; Sonoma Co. EF! 

August 18-20 - near Navarro, CA; tree-sit in red- 
woods along main tourist road, banners across 
road, traffic stopped and leafletted; Ukiah EF! 
August 18 - near Navarro, CA; blockade (slash & 
old car) of Louisiana-Pacific logging operation; 
Albion EF! 

August 1 9 - Ft. Bragg, CA; blockade of Georgia- 
Pacific mill; Ukiah EF! 

August 26 - Mt. Lemmon, AZ; demonstration at 
public meeting with Congressman Jim Kolbe, 
protesting Forest Service mismanagement; 

. Phoenix E F! — — — 

September^ - Ladysmith, WI; march and flotilla 
along Flambeau River to protest mining plans; 
Midwest Headwaters EF! 


1 
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DESERT TORTOISE GETS PARTIAL PROTECTION 



Many still unprotected, 

and major threats still not addressed 


by Jasper Carlton, EF! Biodiversity Project 
Coordinator 

The Interior Department's US Fish and 
Wildlife Service emergency listed the Mojave 
Desert population of the Desert Tortoise 
( Gopherus agassizii) as Endangered on 4 
August 1989. The emergency protection of 
the Mojave Desert Tortoise population ex- 
tends 240 days from August 4, during which 
time Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) will 
proceed with a formal listing process for the 
species. 

According to a FWS press release, the 
emergency action was a result of an outbreak 
of "Desert Tortoise respiratory disease com- 
plex" or respiratory syndrome in wild popu- 
lations. Believed to be a chronic viral disease, 
its precise nature is unknown and it has no 
known cure. It is believed that the disease 
weakens the tortoises, making them vulner- 
able to life-threatening secondary infec- 
tions. Biologists are especially concerned 
because the disease is affecting reproduc- 
tively active tortoises as well as juveniles. 

In articulating FWS's position, Pacific 
Regional Director Marvin Plenert said, "We 
are taking emergency action now in an at- 
tempt to prevent any further loss to the 
Mojave Desert Tortoise population already 
devastated by these diseases. Although list- 
ing of the species will not stop the spread of 
the diseases, it will afford the tortoise extra 
protection while scientists are working to 
control the outbreaks." 

Unfortunately for other Desert Tortoise 
populations, this new emergency Endan- 
gered listing only protects the Mo jave Desert 
population, or all wild tortoises north and 
west of the Colorado River. The Sonoran 
Desert populations, scattered in portions of 
Arizona, still have no protection under the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA) despite con- 
firmed population declines and serious habi- 
tat destruction within this ecosystem. Ap- 
parently, political pressure from the Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM), ranching inter- 
ests, and the Arizona Game and Fish Com- 
mission blocked the listing for the Sonoran 
Desert Tortoise populations. 

The only other area in which Desert 
Tortoises are federally protected is in the 
Beaver Dam Slope area of extreme south- 
western Utah, where the species was listed as 
Threatened in 1980, with only 39 square 
miles of designated Critical habitat. The 
1980 listing was restricted to Utah by politi- 
cally contrived boundaries. As a result, the 
tortoises were deprived of protection in the 
Arizona Strip and Nevada sections of the 
Beaver Dam Slope area. With most Desert 
Tortoise habitat under BLM management, 
commercial livestock grazing has actually 
increased in some areas in the past two years 
while tortoise numbers have continued to 
decline. Some researchers now believe that 
we may have already lost the opportunity to 
recover the Desert Tortoise to viable, self- 
sustaining population levels in the Beaver 
Dam Slope Ecological Area. 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project and 
several environmental organizations have 
continued to push for federal listing of the 
Desert Tortoise as Endangered throughout 
the remainder of its range in the United 
States (Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Califor- 
nia) . The recent listing action by the Fish and 


Wildlife Service did not accomplish this, nor 
did it acknowledge that the species was bio- 
logically endangered throughout most of its 
historic range prior to the confirmation of 
the respiratory disease complex. It is the 
cumulative impact of commercial livestock 
grazing (through destruction of the species’ 
food base), energy development, road con- 
struction, pet-collecting, off-road vehicle 
use, and the killing and harassment of Desert 
Tortoises that has resulted in the endanger- 
ment of the species. These ongoing threats 
occur mostly in areas managed by the BLM. 

Despite these threats and numerous 
transect studies that have documented 
downward trends in most, if not all, Desert 
Tortoise populations, from 1985 until this 
most recent listing, FWS has insisted that 
federal ESA listing was "warranted but pre- 


By Chip Hedgcock 

Averaging 13 inches in length and 
weighing in at around 8 ounces, the Mount 
Graham Red Squirrel (Tamiasciurus 
hudsonicus grahamensis) inhabits the high- 
est regions of southeast Arizona’s 10,720 foot 
high Pinaleno Mountains. 

Unfortunately, those same peaks have 
attracted the covetous eyes of astronomers at 
the University of Arizona (UA), who have 
spent the last seven years workingto develop 
the mountaintop into a huge observatory 
complex. AZEF! and almost every other 
conservation group in the state have op- 
posed the planned destruction of critical Red 
Squirrel habitat, but bulldozers may finally 
be rolling even as this issue goes to press. The 
sound of their diesel engines may be a death 
knell for the species. 

These quiet, independent mammals 
spend most of their time foraging for mush- 
rooms on the forest floor and collecting seed 
cones from the dwindling population of 
spruce and fir trees. Packed away in large 
"middens", the cones are kept fresh, cool and 
ungerminated - the squirrels' main winter 
food source. When the cone crop is bad, as 
it has been for the last three years, the total 
number of squirrels declines. 

Reported extinct as late as 1970, the 
Mount Graham Red Squirrel has fought hard 
against severe winters, poor cone-bearing 
years, and competition for food with the 
introduced Aberts Squirrel, to bring itself 
back from the brink of extinction. Still, from 
an estimated population of 328 in 1986, the 
total number of Red Squirrels has dropped 
considerably. Current population estimates 
range from 50-150 squirrels. 

The squirrels on this rare sky-island 
represent the southern-most population of 
Red Squirrels in the entire United States, and 
the only population of Mount Graham Red 
Squirrels anywhere in the world. They were 
officially listed as "endangered” in June, 
1987, over strenuous objections of the UA. 

The proposed astrophysical develop- 
ment and associated road building is located 
within critical Red Squirrel habitat. This 
situation, and the fact that very little biologi- 
cal data is available on the red squirrel, has 
given us an inferior program of study for the 


eluded by other higher-priority listing ac- 
tions." Under the pretense that it lacked the 
financial resources to proceed immediately 
with the proposal to list the species, because 
of other high-priority pending proposals, 
FWS allowed habitat destruction and frag- 
mentation to continue. 

The Desert Tortoise is not the only spe- 
cies to suffer the consequences of this bu- 
reaucratic boondoggle. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service has created a backlog of over 100 
US animal species whose federal Endangered 
listings may have been improperly delayed 
under a "warranted but precluded" designa- 
tion. Many of these species could go extinct 
while awaiting formal listing or annual re- 
view. Sherman's Fox Squirrel in Florida, for 
example, continues to be legally hunted in 
the state while its ESA listing is held up by the 
"warranted but precluded" loophole. 

Moreover, considerable evidence sug- 
gests that Fish and Wildlife Service's recent 
listing of the Mojave Desert Tortoise popula- 
tion was not a voluntary action. EF! activists 
Mark Williams and Peter Bralver of Califor- 
nia, with guidance from the EF! Biodiversity 
Project, had been working for 18 months to 
secure Endangered Species Act protection for 
the Desert Tortoise. They had insisted upon 
full protection for the species in all known 
ecosystems of the Desert Tortoise, and were 
close to exhausting all available administra- 
tive remedies. 

In June of this year, Defenders of Wild- 
life, which has been a leading advocate of the 
Desert Tortoise, and two other environ- 
mental groups filed a petition with FWS 
requesting emergency listing of the tortoise 
as an Endangered species throughout its 
range. Their petition contained significant 
new information about the outbreak of the 
highly contagious respiratory disease, be- 
lieved to be responsible for the dramatic 
decline in the Mojave Desert and perhaps 
other tortoise populations. 

On July 10, after receiving inadequate 
responses to their telegrams from FWS and 
Secretary of the Interior Manuel Lujan Jr., 
Mark Williams and Peter Bralver filed the 
prerequisite 60 day formal notice of their 
intent to file suit in federal court under the 
Endangered Species Act on behalf of the 
Desert Tortoise. In their legal notice, Wil- 
liams and Bralver contended that FWS was 
illegally delaying the listing of the tortoise as 


squirrel and a poor program for protection. 

Instead of a detailed study covering 
multiple years or even multiple seasons, the 
UA is getting away with just a 30-day study 
utilizing trapping and tagging. Trapping and 
tagging these small mammals would other- 
wise be considered a crime, constituting 
"harassment of an endangered species," and 
is highly dangerous (two out of the five 
squirrels handled have died from the "han- 
dling shock"). 

But the biggest crime is that the study 
itself is a useless sham — it does not provide 
the information needed! The squirrel study 
is supposed to determine the ranges of indi- 
vidual squirrels, but their ranges change 
from month to month as their food sources 
change, so a 30-day study cannot tell us 
precisely how many squirrels live in the 
given area. But the study, despite protests 
and civil disobedience, is going ahead so the 
UA can put one more hurdle — made mean- 
ingless — behind it. 

Even before the two squirrels were 
killed, EF!ers were calling the UA's promised 
"studies" a "death watch." Not only are 
university researchers watching the squirrels 
die, they are precipitating their deaths. Two 
out of five is an incredibly high fatality rate, 
and all the more alarming given the dwin- 
dling number of squirrels yet alive. But 
biologists know it is not an uncommon rate 
for trapping some small mammals, and the 
UA and our federal agencies knew it. EF!ers 
demanded last spring that the Forest Service 
comment on the possibility of a 50% death 
toll and the possibility that this was being 
done during breeding or nursing season, but 
our legitimate concerns were dismissed as 
hysteria. 

The UA will begin its well-hyped 10- 
year $100,000 study of the squirrel after 
construction and road building begins in 
critical habitat. They say it proves their 
concern for this endangered species, but it 
only begins after critical old growth habitat 
has been destroyed and before any decisive 
data on red squirrel biology will have been 
gathered. 

While struggles within the legal system 
may ultimately succeed, separate lawsuits by 
the EF! Biodiversity Project and the Sierra 
Club Legal Defense Fund have so far failed to 


Endangered in the Mojave and Sonoran 
Deserts and in the entire Beaver Dam Slope 
Ecological Area. 

As mentioned, the Desert Tortoise was 
emergency listed as Endangered (the most 
protective classification) in August, but only 
in the Mojave Desert. The FWS's failure to 
list the species in Arizona's Sonoran Desert or 
upgrade its classification fromThreatened to 
Endangered in the Beaver Dam Slope area is 
still in dispute. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service may have 
also erred in not designating Critical habitat 
for the tortoise when the listing occurred. 
The Endangered Species Act, as amended, 
requires that to the maximum extent pru- 
dent and determinable, the Interior Secre- 
tary designate Critical habitat at the time a 
species is determined to be Endangered or 
Threatened. 

The federal listing alone will not be 
sufficient to save the tortoise. However, the 
BLM must now consult with the FWS regard- 
ing the impact of activities on BLM land that 
are adversely affecting the Desert Tortoise. 
Scientifically based biological opinions 
(without economic or political interference) 
must be prepared to address BLM projects 
that jeopardize the continued existence of 
the species. The Biodiversity Project believes 
that the cumulative impact of all activities 
presently allowed on BLM lands is seriously 
jeopardizing the continued existence of the 
Desert Tortoise as well as many other species 
and that alternative actions must now be 
taken by state and federal agencies not only 
to prevent any further desert ecosystem 
degradation and population declines, but 
also to restore the species and its habitat. The 
entire process is being closely monitored. 

THE DESERT TORTOISE NEEDS 
YOUR HELP! Please write your Con- 
gresspersons (senators, US Senate, Wash- 
ington, DC 20510; representative. House 
of Representatives, 20515) and John 
Turner, Director of the US Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Interior Dept., 18th and C 
Streets, NW, Washington, DC 20240, urg- 
ing them to support federal listing of the 
Desert Tortoise as Endangered in the Sono- 
ran Desert of Arizona and throughout the 
Beaver Dam Slope Ecological Area. Insist 
that the needs of all rare and endangered 
plants and animals in these sensitive des- 
ert ecosystems take precedence overdevel- 
opment. 


stop or even slow the project. 

In the long run, one of the most 
vulnerable aspects of this development is the 
financial one. Two institutions have pulled 
out their support (TXEF! gets credit for one of 
those — thanks!). Expansion of acreage and 
number of scopes on the mountaintop is 
supposedly not guaranteed. If other partners 
in the project can be persuaded that they are 
throwing their money into a risky proposi- 
tion, and they too decide to pull out, the UA 
may be forced to drop the whole bad idea. 

In the short term, though, only direct 
action can stop them, and save another spe- 
cies from extinction. Stay tuned. 

What you can do: Call the Mount Graham 
hotline, (602)797-9317, to get daily updates 
on the situation and on what you can do to 
have the greatest impact. Also, we encourage 
you to write the following partners and tell 
them what you think of this project. While 
we know you wouldn't ever write a threaten- 
ing letter, it would be helpful to remind these 
partners that the project in which they are 
participating has been threatened with 
monkeywrenching which makes it all the 
more financially unstable. 

Dr. Irwin Shapiro, Director 
Harvard-Smithsonian Center for Astrophys- 
ics 

60 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 

Dr. Eugene Capriotti 
Department of Astronomy 
Ohio State University 
174 W 18th Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Dr. Peter Mezger 

Max Planck Institute for Radioastronomy 
1 Ave Dem Huegel 69 
5300 Bonn, West Germany 

Arcetri Astrophysical Observatory 
Largo E Fermi 5 
1-50125 Firenze 
Florence, Italy 

Attn: Dir, Mount Graham Project 

Postcards outside the US must have stamps with 
value marked 36 cents. 


Mount Graham Red Squirrel Faces Oblivion 
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MF! Travel Guide 

We'll Show Them 
How It's Done 


Intense Personal Observa- 
tions on the Third World 
Environment 

ed. note: The following are unexpurgated ex- 
cerpts from an article submitted to us recently by 
a traveling EF'.er. Time and space limitations 
have forced us to omit several paragraphs of 
admittedly sterling prose not essential to its 
message. 

[ed. question: Why edit?] 

The bus rolled sharply around a pointed 
curve and I temporarily awoke from the 
creeping malaise of sleep to peer out of the ill- 
fitted window against which lay my drowsy 
head . It was early morning and I gazed down 
the hillside, scrutinizing the slopes, looking 
deep into the valley which dropped down a 
thousand feet or more from this precipitous 
mountain passage, following the slant and 
pitch of the hillsides to the gentle, swaying 
waves of the land below. Rich land and 
fertile; soil and loam dotted with the vegeta- 
tive protrusions of wheat and rice ready for 
harvest. The sun was rising above the high 
peaks as the back tires of the bus skidded 
around the bend and careened into a gaping 
hole in the road. Loose rubble flew out in 
profusion only to roll, fall, and tumble down 
the mountain eager to mix with the earth at 


the base of the valley. 

Bidi smoke, pouring from the glowing 
ends of a half a dozen leaf-rolled cigarettes, 
clotted and thickened, hovering somewhere 
over seats 28-30. It drifted over to where my 
jostled body sat so uncomfortably feigning 
sleep, my knees holding up the seat in front 
while my long legs dangled down to the floor 
untouched. The thick, smoky fog hung be- 
fore watery eyes and tickled nose suppressing 
the normal flow of unimpeded breath. Gasp- 
ing, i reached over to lift the window and the 
glass rattled in its bent and crooked grooves. 

Laboring for fresh air, i stuck my head 
out into the cool, morning breeze of the 
mountains and felt the warmth of the rising 
sun against the wind-swept curves of a 
bearded face. Just below my chin, stuck like 
glop to the cold metal of the exterior of the 
bus, was a line of dried vomit. Its point was at 
the base of my window and, fanning out like 
a triangle pulled by the breeze of the racing 
bus, it adhered to the dull lustre of green 
paint and dust coating the outside of the 
vehicle. It must have been a gift from a 
former passenger, possible remnants from 
the previous nights dinner, i looked under 
other windows seeing the same soupy pat- 
tern and hoped that the driver would stop at 
a different place for our breakfast snack.... 
[ed. answer: That's why! 


This teddy bear and another took part in August's national tree sitting action by occupying a tree in 
the heart of the Chequamegon National Forest, Wisconson. The bears spent three days in the tree 
beside a banner reading "Please Don't Cut Our Home". The tree was near a clearcut about 60 
yards from the closest Forest Service road, but was not visible from the road. 



A modest proposal 

COMPLETING THE LORD'S WORK 


ed. note: The following was expropriated from 
Thunderbear (10-88), "an alternative NPS 
newsletter," written by PJ Ryan. ("THUNDER- 
BEAR is a non-profit newsletter, privately 
printed at no cost to the taxpayer. It in no 
way reflects the official views of the National 
Park Service or the Department of the Inte- 
rior." $12/12 issues; Box 71621, New Or- 
leans, LA 70172-1621.) 

Dave Foreman of the notorious Earth 
First! organization never ceases to remind his 
constituents that his environmental group is 
"lean and mean." 

That is, they have almost no paid staff 
and very low administrative costs and thus 
most of EF! 's money can be spent on hoisting 
people into the tops of trees that our brother 
agency, the US Forest Service, would like to 
chop down. 

It is true that much of the "mainline" 
environmental organization dollar goes to 
"administrative costs "; the theory being that 
"it takes a three piece suit.” (And, buckaroos, 
that suit better be a "Saville Row"; if your 
man is wearing a JC Penney three piecer, 
your woods are as good as logged!) 

Now, buckaroos, Mr. Foreman contin- 
ues to challenge the conventional wisdom of 
the need for a high powered hierarchical 
organization to confront big business or big 
government (or a combination of the two) 
and neighbors that is all to the good. 

Mr. Foreman's stance DOES raise some 
embarrassing questions for us mainline 
environmental groups: i.e., just what is it 
that we spend your money on? 

Now neighbors, Foreman's continual 
poor mouthing leads to the counter image of 
the rest of us lolling around a Las Vegas 
swimming pool with lithesome young la- 
dies, none of whom bear close resemblance 
to any of our immediate relatives. This is not 
true (at least not in the case of THUNDER- 
BEAR). 

After costs of publishing THUNDER- 
BEAR, every remaining penny of your sub- 
scription goes into the THUNDERBEAR 
INTERNATIONAL PREDATION FUND. Now 


what is the THUNDERBEAR INTERNA- 
TIONAL PREDATION FUND? Well, bucka- 
roos, the Predation Fund fills an ecological 
niche in the roster of environmental organi- 
zations: if you will look for a moment at a 
map of the globe and mentally recite the 
names of a few predators (Lions, Tigers, 
Hyenas, Leopards, Cheetahs, etc.), you will 
immediately note that the Old World got 
more than its fair share of predators. 

The Predation Fund will remedy this 
oversight. 

Yes, buckaroos, we will be completing 
the Lord’s Work; doing what God would 
have done if only He had the time and 
money; we will redress the predator imbal- 
ance of the world. 

A concrete example is the largest Tiger, 
the Siberian Tiger. This magnificent animal 
is an endangered species; there being only 
about 200 individuals left in the Soviet Un- 
ion. According to Dr. George Schaller, one of 
the world's leading authorities on tigers, "all 
the Siberian tiger requires is water, shade and 
sufficient prey." The Siberian Tiger's job 
description requires that it endure tempera- 
tures of -60F. 

Yes, buckaroos, you're way ahead of me: 
Yellowstone National Park would make an 
excellent second home for the Siberian Tiger! 

The Grizzly, bless its heart, is a noble 
creature, but it is not an efficient predator; 
pausing too often to smell the flowers, often 
more interested in carrion than the thrill of 
the chase. 

The Siberian Tiger, on the other hand, 
MAKES carrion, and would soon be merrily 
making a dent in the Elk population to 
everyone’s advantage. 

In addition to Yellowstone, we have 
fixed four other possible Siberian Tiger 
nuevo habitats: the Kenai Peninsula of 
Alaska, British Columbia, Southern Chile, 
and the South Island of New Zealand. 

Unlike Yellowstone, hunting the Sibe- 
rian Tiger in these habitats will be a definite 
and lucrative possibility. The possibility of 
hunting such a remarkable creature will in- 
ject millions of dollars into the economies of 


the above areas. 

There will be peripheral benefits to 
outdoor writers and those artists that paint 
the cover picture for SPORTS AFIELD and 
OUTDOOR LIFE magazines. 

You know the cover; the artist could 
paint it in his sleep and probably does. Two 
guys with rifles are standing in what looks 
like the Alaskan bush; in front of them is one 
pissed off Kodiak Bear standing up on its 
hind legs, waving its front paws and drooling 
blood. The weird thing about each of these 
cover paintings is the expression on the guys' 
faces; like they couldn't quite remember the 
instructions for getting the next round into 
the chamber and maybe their pal could jog 
their memory. 

The introduction of the Siberian Tiger 
into the Kenai region will bring some variety 
to the life of the FIELD & STREAM artist. He 
can have the same Alaskan bush and even 
the same puzzled clowns looking at each 
other but the artist will be able to paint the 
Siberian Tiger in mid-leap as it charges; truly 
a symphony of orange, white and black. 

With breeding populations in five sepa- 
rate pockets on the globe, in addition to 
Siberia, and later, perhaps, Korea and North- 
ern China, the survival of the Siberian Tiger 
will be assured! 

All this costs money, and due to narrow- 
minded governments, we find that our work 
must be secret and nocturnal, the animals 
being landed on lonely coasts after dark from 
our converted mine layer, WORLD PREDA- 
TOR. We have been fortunate to obtain 
some corporate support. For example, The 
Rocky Mountain Sheepgrowers Association 
has enthusiastically agreed to completely 
fund our program to introduce the Coyote 
into Australia and New Zealand, as the pres- 
ence of this intelligent and resourceful 
predator is completely lacking in those 
lands. 

Nor have we forgotten our finny 
friends! 

Lake Mead National Recreation Area in 
Nevada suffers an over abundance of trash 
fish such as carp and is in desperate need of 


an efficient predator. We felt that we had just 
the ticket in the Nicaraguan Fresh Water 
Shark. This shark is the world's only freshwa- 
ter shark, living in Lake Nicaragua. It is a 
voracious feeder on slow trash fish, and has 
a very high reproductive rate. 

The Predation Fund negotiated a hefty 
bribe of Sandinista officials in Nicaragua and 
were able to secure an oxygenated tank truck 
full of Nicaraguan Shark fry. The fry were 
then planted in Lake Mead. (Due to the 
conservative nature of the National Park 
Service, the Directors of the Predation Fund 
thought it best not to notify the NPS staff at 
Lake Mead NRA.) It is at this point that the 
Predation Fund must admit to an error in 
judgment. 

In order to conserve your dollars, we 
hired a rather cheap consultant to research 
the Nicaraguan Shark Project. It seems that 
he forgot to turn a critical page in the litera- 
ture. In addition to being the world's only 
freshwater shark, the Nicaraguan Shark is the 
world's only freshwater man eating shark. 

We realize that this may cause some 
management problems at Lake Mead and we 
sincerely regret the inconvenience. Fortu- 
nately, steps can be taken to mitigate the 
problem. For example, management can 
insist that all water skiers be towed at speeds 
in excess of 30 MPH (lesser speeds have the 
unfortunate effect of, well, trolling). 

We consider the Lake Mead affair a 
minor set-back and are pushing ahead with 
plans to introduce both the Electric Eel and 
Piranha into Florida's Suwanee River, mak- 
ing that wild river truly wild. 

Australia has for too long enjoyed a 
monopoly on that magnificent predator, the 
Salt Water Crocodile, for which a home can 
be found in the Mississippi Delta Region, our 
next project. 

Have we neglected anything? Well, 
buckaroos, we haven't even begun to touch 
snakes and that's going to be a whole new 
enterprise! 
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Goretex is a paradigm for technology. 
Even as scientists and politicians place their 
faith in technology, backpackers and skiers 
place their faith in Goretex. Moreover, even 
as technological fixes inevitably fail, Goretex 
(polytetrafluoroethylene, PTFE) inevitably 
leaks. (Beware, corporate executives, we of 
the EF! Journal are defended by the finest 
lawyers in the US. So don't even think of 
suing us for liability.) In Alaska, out- 
doorspeople fairly chortle at yuppies up from 
the 48, donned in Goretex, and thinking 
themselves prepared for Alaska's wet 
weather. Alaska residents call Goretex "Lea- 
ktex". They wear the old fashioned cumber- 
some rubberized rainsuits — of the type your 
mother likely made you wear before you 
were smart enough to buy Goretex. 

Most of us who have been equipment 
tech-weenies have woeful tales to tell about 
expensive equipment failing us. I recall my 
best friends and I in high school debating the 

£)<3>r poopoo 

!nea&, f 

•_ _> v . 

Dear PooPoo Head, 

Move over you tired old farts. The 
radical arm of the Deeper Ecology Move- 
ment is here. We're Live Awesome Or Gag 
Me With A Spoon. 

We trash everyone else's symbols. We 
denounce anyone who gets better media 
coverage than we do. We wear awesome 
punk hairdos. We're the cutting edge of 
whatever it was you were talking about. If 
you're not one of us, you're just another 
authority figure to be torn down. 

I don't care if you’ve spent the last ten 
years making Earth First! what it is today. 
That doesn't mean that you're radical envi- 
ronmentalists. We are. And the future be- 
longs to whoever shouts the loudest. So Live 
Awesome Or Gag Me With A Spoon. 

— Doug Pine 

P.S. Don’t call me immature or I won’t let you 
print anything I write. 

Dear Poop, 

I recently read parts of Bill Devall & 
George Sessions' book Deep Ecology. I have 
never read this before, because having grown 
up in the woe is area of Wisconsin on Lake 
Michigan, I don’t need to read it. I've been in 
tune with nature since the beginning. Okay, 
so I spent some time reading this book that 
has gotten so much national attention. Deep 
Ecology is the most insane bunch of incoher- 
ent crap I've ever seen. The only thing that 
it did for me, was explain why I have never 
received any support or backup in the going 
on seven years I've been a field activist in this 
so called "movement." In some ways, I'm 
sorry I didn't read it sooner, because I would 
have realized earlier that the real stupidity 
and incoherence lies with some of you, and 
not myself. Frankly, I think I'm being very 
clear and coherent right now. What do you 
think?? 

I want you to do me a personal favor. I 
still have $1100 left to pay on a VISA card, 
which I used to finance my second Earth 
First! organizing effort in the Northeast. ( In 
addition to working a 40 hr week job, of 
which ALL the money was spent on survival/ 
organizing). I have NOTHING material to 
show for the last year of my life in the 
Northeast. I didn't buy ANYTHING AT ALL 
for myself, with the money, except basic 
necessities. I want you to do everything 
humanly possible to raise 1100 dollars to pay 
my bill. I demand that the Earth First! 
movement take some adult responsibility, 
and pay this bill, rather than sticking me 
with it. I would appreciate it if you would 
make this happen, since I apparently am not 
able to. I don't care if you simply give me the 
money yourself, if you use your influence 
with the Direct Action Fund, the ridiculous 
continued on pages 45-47 
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merits of our gear. ("Well big stinking deal. 
I've got the Snow Lion Mountain Lion Lim- 
ited Edition Standard Regular, left zip; and it 
has 8.5 inches of loft while weighing only 3 
pounds 12 ounces. Top that!” "I will. I've 
got the Marmot Mountain Works Pika, and it 
has equivalent loft and weight, yet is made of 
... Goretex!") We studied loft charts, memo- 
rized weights, trimmed ounces, worked late 
nights to save money for the latest greatest 
gewgaws ... and found ourselves cold or wet 
whenever it turned inclement. We gave 
greater heed to gearthan to what the gear was 
supposed to help us see. My friend Ezekiel 
has since become an expert ornithologist 
('tis he who recently proclaimed the success 
of a new technique for "distinguishing with 
absolute certainty gray vultures from morn- 
ing grosbeaks”: close observation of their 
mating and nesting patterns differentiates 
them, for they have markedly different gesta- 
tion periods), but in those days, because we 
studied gear rather than Nature, none of us 
knew a nighthawk from a nematode! 

Ezekiel had cleverly chosen another 
high tech fabric which he hoped would sur- 
pass Goretex in waterproofness. It was made 
by the manufacturer Peter Frank, and was 
apparently a copy of Peter Storm raingear, for 
which the advertising slogan was "Peter 
Storm. Keep dry in a storm." Naturally we 
had to taunt Zeke, at the time a tall lanky 
fellow, saying "Peter Frank. Keep dry in a 
Frank. " Of course, he found he couldn't keep 
dry in a Frank. Technology failed again. 

My experiences with equipment gained 
a new dimension when I became Uncle 
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Digger's indentured servant. Digger scoffed 
at my prized internal frame pack (Lowe 
Expedition, 4800 cubic inches, 5 lb. 12 oz., 2 
parallel 2024T4 aluminum stays), and had 
the audacity to claim that his 1968 Kelty 
Tioga was a better pack. I allowed as how it 
was indeed more in keeping with his motto 
— "Back to the Pleistocene" — but averred 
that it v as not fit to be worn by any creature 
graced with a backbone, unless the poor 
bloke needed to be in traction. Eventually, 
Digger developed bad knees and I broke my 
arm beneath my overloaded pack; so we 
decided the Kelty vs. Lowe question was 
moot. Hearing later that Lowe builds packs 
for the military and that Dick Kelty is nearly 
bald only reinforced my dissatisfaction with 
both. 

Anyway, all this is so much blather, 
excepting that it reinforces Miss Ann 
Thropy's maxim: appropriate technology is an 
oxymoron. So what should we do when it 
rains? We should heed Digger's maxim and 

go back to the caves. 

* * * 

Several Magna errata slipped by us and 
into the pages of the last issue. We did not 
properly credit the illustrations by Gila 
Trout. We stole them from the pages of Live 
Wild Or Die (not to be confused with "Live 
Free Or Die/' the New Hampshire license 
plate motto, which is a legacy of former NH 
governor Meldrin Thompson, among the 
most reactionary governors in US history). 
Former LWOD editor Mike Jakubal, ever on 
guard against rudeness, plagiarism and other 
literary scams, kindly reminded us of our 
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oversight. LWOD will soon publish their 
second issue. To receive a copy, simply put 
your subscription fee ($0-200, depending 
upon how lucky you were at your last hit, or 
$500 in xeroxed bills) in a wrinkled envelope 
decorated with illegible political propaganda 
(perhaps try some new ones such as, "miti- 
gate honkiness" or "when tubas are banned, 
only bands will have tubas"), affix the stan- 
dard US 25 cent stamp upside down (resist 
the temptation to ignite it, as the Postal 
Service is prone to reject burnt mail), and 
mail the envelope to LWOD, POB 411233, 
San Francisco, CA 94141. 

A second error was that we misspelled 
Michele Miller's name. We gave her 4 ‘l's 
when she only wanted 3. Most grievously, 
we also left dispersed through the pages 3 
conditional verbs improperly inflected, 4 
dangling prepositions, and 17 sentence frag- 
ments! 

In concluding, I must digress, and 
discuss this issue. The pivotal subject of fabric 
design is approached from a new perspective 
herein by the infamous Ann Thropy, a seam- 
stress now cleverly hiding under the appella- 
tion Wheaton Dedrick La Cont. Brother H. 
Misanthropus contributes to this issue a quiz 
for the queasy. Various other writers likewise 
facilitate our personal growth and fulfill- 
ment in these pages, while Gula the ghoul, 
with his call for a cadre of eco-kamikazis, 
facilitates our personal demise. 

— Bushjuan 
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The Mirth First! Directory 

The Mirth First! Directory lists the contact points for the multinational Mirth First! movement. 
It is divided into four sections: 1) National MF! offices in the United States; 2) Multinational 
contacts; 3) Active MF! Chapters or Groups; and 4) Contact industries where there is as yet no 
active MF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Mirth First! movement, 
reach the folks listed for your area. 

Mirth First! The Radical Financial Journal is an independent entity within the multinational 
Mirth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the Mirth First! movement. It does, 
however, provide a forum for Mirth First!ers around the world. This directory is provided as 
a service to independent MF! groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, 
PLEASE contact Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number listed, please 
send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local MF! groups for the MF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a produce either an Mirth First! 
newsletter or regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact them directly to receive their 
newsletter or otherwise be on their mailing list. 





The Misanthrope Quiz (or, Are You an Eco-Brute?) 


Lately, we of Earth First! have been 
accused of being "human hating'' and "Fas- 
cist" by certain of our knee-jerk eco-liberal 
friends. These are serious charges, but, in 
some cases, true. Most of us are, unfortu- 
nately, humanitarian, but some EFIers in- 
deed do not have the welfare of the The Race 
at heart. I have developed a quiz to identify 
those individuals and their degree of politi- 
cal correctness. So, if some of your friends 
start talking about wanting to machine gun 
a pregnant mother of six, or about putting 
botulism toxin into the Central Arizona 
Project canal, administer this quiz to see just 
how misanthropic they really are. 

1) What should be done about the 
world overpopulation problem? 

a. What problem? God wants us to be 


by Peter & Delores Pym 
(originally published in their column "As 
The Hole Deepens," in the Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, newspaper) 

"We have a couple of provisions along any 
visually sensitive areas that no development 
could take place that would modify the experi- 
ence of the area in the foreground." 

Today let's talk about environmental- 
ism and underwear. 

Underwear first since that's the more 
serious subject. There are two types of men's 
underwear for two types of men — jockey 
and boxer. You want to get the dry stare of 
the year, give a man the wrong kind for 
Christmas. 

I can only think of a few causes that 
consistently stir the dander of most men — 
Chevy vs. Ford, artificial turf vs. grass, jockey 
vs. boxer. Peter is a boxer man. He believes 
baseball played on a rug is sacrilegious, and 
he doesn't give a hoot for Fords or Chevys 
either one. 

Here's the basic argument. Jockeys look 
sexier on a guy. Boxers make most men look 
like that skinny legged janitor with the huge 
Adam's apple you remember from the mu- 
nicipal swimming pool back in Oklahoma. 
But for some scientific reason to do with 
temperature in a tightly closed space, jockeys 
hammer the hell out of the sperm count and 
take years off a guy's active life, if you follow 
that. 

So it’s a question of look sexy or be sexy 
longer. To Peter, this is no more a tough 
choice than deciding whether to imitate the 
guys who take steroids simply so they'll look 
like studs on the beach, when in reality they 
have the fertility of an orange grove in Bon- 
durant. 

Which brings up the quote at the be gin - 
ningofthe column. It didn't come out of any 
written report or bureaucratic publication; a 


Wanted 

Are you terminally ill with a wasting 
disease? Do you have AIDS, ALS, brain can- 
cer, or syphilis? Don't go out with a whim- 
per; go out with a bang! Undertake an eco- 
kamikaze mission. 

Yes, terminally ill Earth defenders can 
perform the ultimate act of Ecodefense while 
cheating the Grim Reaper of all the wasting 
and suffering that precedes these hideous, 
industrial age deaths. 

Seek martyrdom at Glen Canyon Dam. 
Blow up yourself and that monstrosity. Free 
the Wild Colorado! 

The possibilities for terminally ill warri- 
ors are limitless. Dams from the Columbia 
and the Colorado to the Connecticut are 
crying to be blown to smithereens, as are 
industrial polluters, the headquarters of oil 
spilling corporations, fur warehouses, paper 
mills ... No doubt you already have a favorite 
target in your own watershed. 

Here's how it works: Your doctor tells 
you have 6-18 months to live. Your condi- 
tion will steadily worsen. You decide that, 
rather than endure all that suffering, you'll 
go out in a flash — taking out, say, the 
Southeast power grid. 

Life is a gift, a blessing. Industrial age 
wasting diseases epitomize what the indus- 
trial age is all about — Nature being turned 
against herself in a death dance. 

Break the cycle! Achieve your own 
freedom by liberating a river or a forest. 

To those feeling suicidal: this may be an 
answer to your dreams. If you are deter- 
mined to end it all, don't slink off to some 
garage and intensify acid rain and the green- 


fruitful. 

b. "Development is the best contracep- 
tive." 

c. A combination of education, contra- 
ceptives, and financial incentives. 

d. Shoot everybody who has more than 
two children. 

2) How do you feel about illegal immi- 
gration into the US? 

a. We should let anyone come in who 
wants to. 

b. We need to set quotas and give the 
INS more money. 

c. US and Russia out of the Third World. 

d. Build a Berlin Wall on our southern 
border. 

3) What should be done about bear 
problems in our National Parks? 


Forest Service guy actually said that while he 
was hanging around the office. I won't 
identify the quotee because it's against Pym 
policy to harass any government employee 
below GS 13. 

For those who don't know how to talk 
Forest Service, "visually sensitive areas" 
means "road," and “the experience of the 
area in the foreground" means "see." In 
English, the quote says, "We'd rather not 
have stuff you can see from the road." 

Which brings us back to underwear. 
There are two types of environmentalists — 
the ones who want to protect the environ- 
ment and the ones who want to protect the 
view. We need both — they're as important 
to society as boxers and jockeys — but to me, 
it's no contest on which is the higher quality. 

To find out what type of environmen- 
talist you are, answer the following question: 
Which would upset you the most, an oil well 
in the Jenny Lake parking lot or an oil well in 
the center of the Gros Ventre Wilderness. 

An oil well in the Jenny Lake parking lot 
would trash the view and wouldn't help 
tourism much, but until you get complex 
about full field development and the like, it 
wouldn't hurt the environment any more 
than asphalt. 

But a well, and a road to it, in the Gros 
Ventre — or the Leidy Highlands or the 
Grey's River Roadless Area or about eight 
other places in trouble these days — would 
have all kinds of nasty, degenerate repercus- 
sions. 

So here's the deal all you Jackson Hole 
Sierra Club Alliance Fund for the Animals 
tree huggers, it's time to face motivations. 
Boxer or jockey? Look good or be good? It's 
fine to fight for land values, views, backyard 
ecology, but to do so in the name of the 
environment while ignoring the environ- 
ment is steroids in a beach bum. 


house effect by CO poisoning. Don't jump 
off a bridge — blow up the bridge! Who says 
you can't take it with you? 

To the rest of us: the terminally ill and 
the despondent need our help. They can'tdo 
it all alone. They need explosives, plastiques, 
bombs. They n;ed parachutes, planes, 
houseboats, rocket launchers. Aid an eco- 
kamikaze. Though gifts are not tax-deduct- 
ible (in fact, we suggest you be anonymous, 
unless you plan on committing such a glori- 
ous suicide yourself). Mother Earth will for- 
ever be grateful to you. We need an anony- 
mous benefactor to pledge a $100,000 "sur- 
vivors policy" to the nearest and dearest of 
any terminally heroic eco-kamikaze-de- 
fender. 

While eco-defenders are quick to point 
out that life is sacred and is not a target of 
ecodefense, many doubt that multinational 
takeover artists who liquidate old growth 
forests to pay off junk bonds qualify as life- 
forms. Such robotoids, they aver, should be 
classed with dams, dozers, and drillers. A 
s"hit list" is available upon discreet inquiry. 

One final thought: from those of you 
impatient with this admittedly slow pace of 
ecodefense, contributions are urgently solic- 
ited for scientific research on a species spe- 
cific virus that will eliminate Homo shiticus 
from the planet. Only an absolutely species 
specific virus should be set loose. Otherwise, 
it will be just another technological fix. 
Remember, Equal Rights for All Other Spe- 
cies! 

— Gula 


a. Shoot all bears who mess with people. 

b. Relocate "problem" bears. 

c. Nothing. 

d. Shoot all tourons who mess with 
bears. 

4) How do you feel about the opposite 

sex? 

a. They're the greatest thing since sliced 
bread! 

b. Ah — they're OK. 

c. You can't live with 'em and you can't 
live without 'em. 

d. There should be a bounty on them — 
shoot 'em, poison 'em. 

5) What should be done about the starv- 
ing in the Third World? 

a. Massive food aid. 

b. Massive self-determination efforts. 

c. Massive birth control programs. 

d. Massive starvation. 

6) How do you feel about the gas leak in 
Bhopal, India, which killed 3000 people? 

a. It was a terrible tragedy. 

b. A typical case of corporate Third 
World exploitation. 

c. Better them than us! 

d. What should they care? They got lots 
more where they came from. 

7) What is your opinion of the AIDS 
epidemic? 

a. God's punishment for the perverts 
and fornicators! 

b. It is overrated. Our technology will 
find a cure. 

c. A breakdown of our immune system 
caused by overcrowding. 

d. An antibody to kill off the human 
cancer. 

8) What is your stand on abortion? 

a. It is a sin against God! 

b. It is a sin against humanity! 

c. Which is worse, abortion or un- 
wanted children? 

d. A good population reduction 
method. 

9) What would be the best way to solve 
Utah's fiscal crisis? 

a. Raise taxes again. 

b. Cut spending. 

c. Birth control. 

d. Declare an open season on Mormon 
school children. 


by Wheaton Dedrick La Cont, Deeply Emeri- 
tus Professor of Environmental Fabric De- 
sign, Bob Martial College of Ecology and 
Ceramics 

If, as Professor Murray Povich 
Tomemuth has written, the marvel of first 
nature has produced the phenomenon of 
Homo sapiens, "thinking person," the cumu- 
lative thrust of which is an ever-increasing 
complex self-consciousness by which natu- 
ral evolution knows itself purposely and 
volitionally, then we are probably in a lot of 
trouble. But consider, the Age of Ecology has 
opened up the possibility that the self as Self 
can encompass the widening being of Being, 
fulfilling the reverential dictum of Austrian 
philosopherand falsely accused war criminal 
Mental Humminger: "Let Being pretty much 
be what it is unless you can come up with a 
better idea." 

A poem by Windsock comes to mind: 

I dig my fingers into the fetid slop of the swamp 
and gurgle piously: This is my Mother 
My elderly father looks at me 
and shakes his fishing capped head: 

No, son, yourma's back at home shampooing the 
rug. 

Windsock's double vision here of the 
Mother as the ecological ground of the Self 
and the personal progenitrix of our physical 
forms reminds us of the sacred sex/sacred 
condom relationship in Dorothy De 
Cathedra's visionary work, No Sex Like Primal 
Sex. I quote: "During the festival of Rutt 
(October 9-17), women would dress up as 
giant cucumbers and roam the community 
freely urinating at prescribed ritual sites. 
This is to connect the community to the tri- 
nature of Self — the vegetable, the sacred and 
the naughty-waughty." 

Since the rise of civilization (which 
some date from the start of the Neolithic, 
while others date from the Beatles' American 
tour in 1964), humanity has been caught in 
a growing number of enervating dichoto- 
mies: mind/body, sacred/profane, reason/ 
emotion, Coke/Pepsi. In the Age of Ecology, 
these dichotomies will be subsumed by the 


10) What should be done about the 
Barstow to Las Vegas motorcycle race? 

a. Keep having it! It’s great recreation! 

b. Appeal to the BLM to encourage the 
racers to use only established roads. 

c. Booby trap the course in a non-harm- 
ful manner. 

d. Machine gun the racers as they pass. 

SCORING 

Each "a" answer counts as 1 point; each 
"b" answer as 2 points; each "c" as 3; each "d " 
as 4. 

10-15 points: You probably drive a late 
model Buick or Oldsmobile with double 
baby buckets (full) and a "Jesus is Lord" 
bumpersticker. You voted a straight Repub- 
lican ticket, and just renewed your subscrip- 
tion to the Moral Majority newspaper. You 
probably also believe that tax money should 
be used to subsidize exploitation of natural 
resources so that fat rich parasites such as 
yourself can get richer. In short, you are one 
of the millions living who should be dead! 

16-25 points: Likely, you are a Yuppie. 
You may suffer from existential angst, strug- 
gling with such dilemmas as whetherto have 
3 kids and 2 BMWs or 2 kids and 3 BMWs. 

26-35 points: Were you a flower child 
in the 60s? If so, you're likely wilted now. 
You are aware of the ecological problems we 
face, and you want to help to solve them, but 
you believe they are caused only by evil 
corporate capitalists in the US. You are 
progressive and liberal, and you might even 
be able to say "shit" if your mouth is full of it. 

36-40 points: If Pol Pot ever comes to 
power again, you could get a job with him. 
Actually, I’d like to get a job with you when 
you come to power, helpingto push ORVers, 
overbreeders, southern Utah local officials, - 
and other land-raping vermin into the ov- 
ens. You and your buddies probably wear 
camouflage bedsheets or plaid wool shirts, 
and goose step up mountains chanting 
"Down with human beings!" You're not safe 
to have around, and I’m glad to have you in 
Earth First!, since you are to the environ- 
mental movement what Hitler is to the Ar- 
yan Nation! 

— H. Misanthropus 


growing ecological Self, taking us beyond the 
narrow limits of the ego self to the values 
found in nature: unity, community, tenure, 
rising book sales — to name but a few. 

But how do we reach that Self beyond 
self? I remember a hike I took ten years ago 
with eco-visionary Paul Stepford deep into 
the wild hills overlooking Los Angeles. As 1 
gazed down from the top of the Hollywood 
sign into the back yards, the swimming 
pools, the barbecues and bikini-clad woman, 
the undulating mounds of pink girlflesh, 
Paul said in the voice of a Buddha master 
proclaiming a koan: "Grow up, will you 
Wheaton!" 

Only now, a full two decades into the 
Age of Ecology (as dated from the publica- 
tion of Armann Knuss's article, "The Wimpy 
or the Obscure: Which Will It Be?"), can the 
import of Stepford's words be understood. 
We must let our consciousness grow up 
toward the stratosphere, toward an identifi- 
cation with the billowy white clouds that 
enshroud this blue green planet. Thus, new 
meaning has been given to the notion of 
"having our heads in the clouds. " Only from 
this strato-ecological perspective can we feel 
the planet in its oneness. 

To close, let me quote another line from 
the premonitory verses of Windsock: 
Hang-gliding I sought the clouds 
Instead, I broke my ankle 
and my insurance premium sky-rocketed 

SOURCES: 

Murray Povich Tomemuth, The Ecology of Publicity (The 
Bronx institute of Recycling Press, 1987). 

Mental Humminger, Being and Baldness (The Pan-Germanic 
Revival Press, 1939). 

Windsock, Duck Splashing in the Alleyway (Def Leopard Press, 
1986). 

Dorothy De Cathedra, No Sex Like Primal Sex (Mountains of 
Venus Press, 1989). 

Wheaton Dedrick La Cont, Paul Stepford: Hiking With A 
Peevish Eco-Visionary (Bob Martial College Press, 1982). 

Professor Wheaton is teacher of environ- 
mental fabric design, black belt in Tao Txi Koy, 
and author of numberless articles on deep ecol- 
ogy and philately. He contributes frequently to 
this Journal. 
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Canadian Security a 
Intelligence Servic« 


OPERATION MUNG BEAN 
M46XZ-706B-R SECRET- -RESTRICTED 



ATTENTION: All operatives on environmental group infiltration assignments. 

RE: Avoiding detection 

Cover of three agents was blown last week. One was overheard at a pay phone asking his broker 
about the fate of his Exxon shares. A second pulled her Trans-Am into a Burger King for 
lunch — and sideswiped a ranking greenie from her organization doing a litter count in the 
refuse cans. The most serious loss was a very experienced operative who had finally worked 
her way into an executive position on a collective and was dumped for making jokes about yet 
another tedious and obscure ecosystem that just got clobbered. 

In an effort to maintain your e.v. (environmental verisimilitude) index at the level ex- 
pected of a professional, your attention is drawn to the following. Remember, these guys are 
out to get society where it hurts: by the quality of life, the GNP, and the convenience of 
the take-away cup. If you fail, it will be walk-up apartments and soy-grits for life. 

Don't 

1 . Admit an inability to eat whole-grain macaroni. It brings your trophic level down a notch 
and that leaves extra energy for peregrine falcons. Enjoy! 

2. Flush after peeing. 

3. Drive. Insist that you go as a group by public transit to meetings. People might get bored 
enough by the long ride to blather something interesting, too. 

4. Drink tap water. Lead, lindane, leachate, lypophilic polyhalides: it's loaded with them 
and you should know that. Use bottled water, but make it a bioregional brand (Perrier sucks). 

5. Turn on the lights. Grope about and curse the James Bay Agreement. Your virtue coefficient 
will skyrocket. 

6. Smoke — anything. It's all bad, somehow. Slugs are part of the Great Chain of Being, and if 
you exhale you get them too, whether it's carcinogens or paraquaat. 

7. Use new sheets of paper. 

8. Appear blase about rainforest. 

9. Mention cost-benefit analysis, budgetary restraints, fur trapping. 

Do 

1. Drop some good names: Gaia, Lovins, holism, Schumacher, BOokchin (careful!). Singer, deep 
this and deep that, networking. 

2. Dress appropriately. Cotton slacks, checked shirts, thick grey socks, Birkenstocks (win- 
ter) or hiking boots (city only) . Clothes should look well used and be wrinkled, smell 
faintly of health-store biodegradable detergent, and display prominently labels of top-line 
brands for elite outdoor apparel stores only. No synthetics. 

3. Insult economics. 

4. Express interest in significant value change (it's also okay to assert your own values in 
a dictatorial manner) . 

5. Love wilderness (don't mention blackflies) . 

6. Oppose technology (desktop publishing, FAX, your new camera, compact discs, trendoid rac- 
ing bikes and lycra are OK) . 

7. Express a constant unflagging concern over process. Discuss agendas in great detail, worry 
about gender-specific language, ask about the opinions of people who have no ideas, get 
agitated over consensus, ask to get back to your constituency ... the more, the better. 

8. Eat your lunch out of yoghurt containers (avoid brands with additives on the ingredient 
lists) . 
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BIODIVERSITY REPORTS 

The Timber Rattlesnake 
in Pennsylvania 


The Timber Rattlesnake, Crotalus hor- 
ridus, is yet anotherTurtle Island tribe stand- 
ing on the brink of oblivion. Once common 
throughout the hill country, wetlands, oak 
stands and blueberry patches of the great 
Eastern woods. Timber Rattlers were largely 
exterminated from the outlying areas of 
their range by European settlers by about 
1900. In the mountains of central Pennsyl- 
vania, however, rattlers maintained stable 
populations until the 1950s. 

Organized snake "hunts," generally 
held for the benefit of local fire and rescue 
squads, civic groups, sportsmen's clubs, etc., 
began in 1 955 (with the express aim of reduc- 
ing or exterminating PA's Timber Rattler 
population) and have been growing in popu- 
larity ever since. Currently, 10-14 snake 
hunts are held fromjune to August each year, 
and they are the single greatest threat to the 
continued existence of Timber Rattlers. For 
these events, rattlers are gathered from areas 
surrounding den sites; they are injured in a 
variety of ways (often fatally); and then, if 
not killed, they are released in such a way 
that many of them cannot either find their 
way back to the den or find new, suitable 
shelter, before winter comes and they die. 

Until 1985, Timber Rattlers were the 
main attraction at these snake “hunts” and 
were featured in sacking competitions. This 
“sport" usually involves tossing five snakes 
in a ring with two humans, one of whom 
holds a sack while the other attempts to pin 
the snakes' heads down with his foot or a 
choke-stick, grab them and toss them into 
the sack. The humans with the fastest times 
are awarded trophies. Trophies are also 
awarded for the largest, smallest, and most 
snakes captured, and special merit badges are 
issued to those who manage to get bitten. In 
1985 the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, 
the state’s agency charged with preserving 
amphibian and reptile populations, and the 
people who issue the permits and licenses 
necessary for the snake "hunts," banned 
sacking competitions. However, they 
quickly bowed to pressure from state legisla- 
tors and decided to enforce the ban only for 
Timber Rattlesnakes. Consequently, the 
rattlers are spared the sacking competitions; 
but they are still hunted in great numbers, as 
a snake “hunter” may legally kill or capture 
two Timber Rattlesnakes a day. Also, in an 
effort to provide enough victims for the 
games, increasing numbers of Copperheads, 
Black Rat Snakes, Garter Snakes and others 
are being rounded up. Western Diamond- 
back Rattlesnakes are being imported for the 
events. 

In addition to the snake "hunts," ran- 
dom killing (the see-a-snake-kill-a-snake 
syndrome), legal and illegal collection, cli- 
matic shifts, soil and water acidification, and 
habitat destruction have contributed to the 
general and dramatic decline in Timber Rat- 
tlesnake populations in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere. 

Though it is the Timber Rattlesnake that 
is represented on the Gadsden "Don't Tread 
On Me" flag, in reality Timber Rattlers are 
extremely shy, quiet and retiring. If con- 
fronted, they retreat; even if cornered, only 
rarely do they strike. Furthermore, their bite 
is rarely fatal to a human. When hunting, 
they lie in ambush behind a fallen log, a 
runway commonly used by a wide assort- 
ment of forest rodents. Their eyes are able to 
scan almost a full 360 degrees, their heat 
sensing pits can detect infrared images over 
a 1 80 degree range in front of them, and with 
their lower jaw and neck resting on the log 
they can identify the gentle patter of ap- 
proaching mouse feet. When they strike, 
they inject venom, immediately paralyzing 
their prey and sparing the snakes possible 
injury or death as they swallow their meal 
whole. In sum, they are extremely efficient 
predators. 

Timber Rattlers are fairly small dark 
snakes, generally ranging in size from 90 to 
130 centimeters. Among rattlesnakes they 
are remarkable for their dark coloration, 
having all black tails and black crossbands on 
yellow, brown or grey backgrounds. Often 
they are completely black, and this dark 
coloration helps them absorbs the sun's 
warmth, especially important in the north- 
ern part of their range, in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Color differences appear to be 
unrelated to sex, and the sexes differ little in 
size. 

It is said that in the beginning Rattle- 
snake had no rattle; and seeing this. Coyote 
gave her one, that she might sing the mice to 
her and teach humans to be aware as they 
walked in the forest. Timber Rattlers are 
native to deciduous and mixed forests of the 
East, such as the Scrub Oak and pine of the 
Jersey Pine Barrens and the oak, maple and 


spruce of Pennsylvania. They prefer rocky 
south by southeast facing slopes to den and 
to bask, and glades of blueberry and laurel to 
hunt. In mid-summer they come together as 
lone pairs to mate. The pregnant females 
gather at a birthing rock near the den site, 
and bear live young in August, with litter 
sizes ranging from 6 to 11. The newborn 
snakes, averaging 28 cm. in length, quickly 
scatter through the woods. Then, faced with 
autumn and the need to find the den, the 
young commonly take up with an uncle. 
They will follow this older male day and 
night as he works his way back to the den, 
curling up beside him as he basks and atop 
him as he sleeps. Having reached the den, 
the Timber Rattlers overwinter communally 
with Black Ratsnakes, Black Racers and Cop- 
perheads. Dens with hundreds of snakes 
were once common, but now they rarely 
house more than 20. Timber Rattlers gener- 
ally take 5 years to reach sexual maturity, 
then mate and bring forth young every 2 to 
3 years. 

By 1979 there existed solid scientific 
data that warranted reclassification of the 
species in Pennsylvania from its current in- 
state status of Undetermined (S-4) to that of 
Endangered, which would have provided 
full protection under Pennsylvania law and 
put an immediate end to the snake "hunts." 
Since then, the scientific evidence has only 
grown stronger, as has the consensus of sci- 
entific opinion that the Timber Rattlesnake 
needs protection. Meanwhile the snake 
"hunts" have grown in scope, the Timber 
Rattlesnake population has continued to 
decline sharply, and the Fish Commission 
has taken no meaningful action to save the 
snakes. In response to our initial inquiry into 
the status of the rattlers, we were told that as 
of the date of correspondence, 16June 1989, 
the Fish Commission’s Herpetological Advi- 
sory Committee (a body composed of the 
leading biologists in the field in the state) 
had not recommended any change in the 
Timber Rattlesnake's current status. A well 
placed source has since informed us that in 
October of 1988, the Advisory Committee 
did recommend that the snake's current 
status be upgraded to Endangered. 

Timber Rattlesnakes are extremely vul- 
nerable to complete annihilation if their den 
sites are "hunted” in successive years. De- 
pending on the thoroughness of the "hunt- 
ers," a den can be "hunted-out" in 3-10 years. 
Scientists studying the problem in the late 
1970s could find no undisturbed dens in 
Pennsylvania. All showed sign either of very 
recent “hunting" or of having already been 
sacked. Simply stated, the Timber Rattle- 
snake must be protected now. 

Our own efforts to save the "medicine 
singer" at present include working with a 
particularly concerned herpetologist to gen- 
erate an in-state letter writing campaign to 
force the Fish Commission to protect the 
snakes and end the "hunts,” collecting and 
reviewing all the scientific data, and review- 


ing all legal and political options by which 
we might intervene on the Rattlers' behalf. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
Fish Commission officials listed below 
and ask them how, in the face of a consen- 
sus of available data and scientific opin- 
ion, they justify their failure to take action 
to save the snakes. Urge them to grant 
Endangered status to Crotalus horridus, 
the Timber Rattlesnake, immediately, to 
end the snake "hunts" and all other forms 
of exploitation and persecution of these 
reptiles. Send a copy of your letter to the 
Governor, along with a note explaining 
how you do have a friend in Pennsylvania, 
that the friend is a Timber Rattlesnake, 
and that for so long as his state allows the 
extermination of Timber Rattlers, you will 
take your business, vacation time and 
disposable income elsewhere. 

Clark N Shiffer, Coordinator, Herpetology 

Ohio Moves on 

Since January of this year, when the EF! 
Biodiversity Project began work to help the 
Paddlefish, there have been meetings, re- 
search, a small but effective barrage of sup- 
portive letters, proposals for state status 
change, proposals for a feasibility plan for 
reintroduction and recovery, and offers of 
funding assistance to the state. Many Ohio 
residents have signed petitions of support, 
and a very special petition has been sent to the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service. [The EF! Bio- 
diversity Project petitioned FWS to list the 
species as Threatened. FWS is now consider- 
ing the petition.] The one point consistently 
agreed upon by state officials, naturalists, 
and compassionate Paddlefish advocates 
was that the species is rarely reported and is 
becoming increasingly rare in Ohio. 

So, while we struggled (in the tradi- 
tional spirit of bureaucracy), Mother Nature 
acted (in the traditional spirit of EF!). Due to 
unusually high and frequent amounts of 
spring rain this year, water levels in rivers 
and streams rose throughout the state. With 
the rising levels came PADDLEFISH! 

In early June while electroshocking for 
saugeye at Deer Creek Lake Dam, the Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources discovered 
a population of Paddlefish trying to migrate 
further upstream, to which migration the 
dam presented an impassible barrier. The 
Ohio Division of Wildlife, seeing a rare 
opportunity for access to the wild fish and in 
response to ongoing prodding by the "Pad- 
dlefish Patrol," undertook immediately an 
experimental attempt to help the herd of 
horny paddlers. David Ross of the Fish 
Management and Research Division, Divi- 
sion biologists, a six person crew and two 
boats began Operation Paddlefish on Deer 
Creek Lake. The plan was to stun the fish 
with electroshocking equipment, truck 
them around the dam in holding tanks, and 
release them so they could continue to mi- 
grate upstream and possibly spawn. 

After 3 days of capture and relocation of 


and Endangered Species, Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, 450 Robinson Lane, 
Bellefonte, PA 16823 
Edward Miller, Executive Director, Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, POB 1673, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-1673 
Governor Robert Casey, 225 Capitol Bldg, 
Harrisburg 17120 

In the unlikely event that you receive a 
reply from anyone at the Fish Commission, 
please send a copy to us. Also, if you'd like 
more specific information or would like to 
help in some other way, we can be reached 
care of deh'Airte, 322 Mall Blvd, #128, 
Monroeville, PA 15146. 

— Andrew Weisburd 

ed. note: The author and his wife are 
herpetologists developing a series of educational 
programs, including a children's book, empha- 
sizing the Timber Rattler and the ecology of the 
Eastern forests. 

the Paddlefish! 

the fish, 26 were successfully moved around 
the dam to the 1275 acre lake. Of these, 6 
were given little hope of surviving due to 
inability to cope with the electroshock. 
Shocking can cause severe damage to the 
nervous system. 

Overall, we view this episode with 
mixed emotions. It is unacceptable that 6 
fish of a rare species died. Each should have 
been treated as the last of its kind. However, 
as I glance up from my typewriter to the 
picture of the paddle-faced monstrosity on 
my wall, I think about the 20 that now cruise 
not 60 miles south of Columbus, and smile ... 
at their reclaiming of territory. We see here 
a small step by ODNR officials in the direc- 
tion of reason, cooperation, and hopefully in 
recognition of a species’ right to exist. 

We hope the positive action by the state 
of Ohio will catalyze actions by others such 
as the degenerate West Virginia government 
bureaucrats, who not only allow unlimited 
taking of the fish, but cannot by law protect 
it! It seems they haven't even passed a state 
endangered species act yet! In Texas, it seems 
officials are too busy supporting rattlesnake 
roundups to protect the nearly extirpated 
populations of Paddlefish in the southeast 
part of the state. 

Efforts to protect and promote natu- 
ral Paddlefish populations have only be- 
gun ... and your letters do help! 

Write Robert L Miles, Chief, Wildlife Re- 
sources Division, West Virginia DNR, 
Capitol Complex, Bldg 3, 1 900 Kanawha 
Blvd. East, Charleston, WV 25305. Blast 
WVDNR for their lack of an endangered 
species act. Urge them to protect Paddle- 
fish and all other imperiled species. 

Write Charles D Travis, Executive Direc- 
tor, Texas Parks and Wildlife Dept, 4200 
Smith School Rd, Austin, TX 78744. 
Request immediate actions to save and 
restore Paddlefish populations. 

Write David F Ross, Fish Management and 
continued on page 24 





TELEVISION'S PROFOUND IMPACT ON 


by Gary D. Suttle is readily available through other media, 

Television ranks as one of the worst and the entertainment is, most would agree, 
environmental banes of all time. Yet at first generally banal. Anyway, TV's primary 

glance, the medium's impact on nature purpose is neither to inform nor to enter- 

appears benign. Natural history programs tain, but to advertise, 

purportedly enhance our appreciation of As the world's premier mass merchan- 

nature, and documentaries alert us to eco- diser, TV wreaks untold environmental 
logical crises. The television industry itself harm. Multinational corporations pour the 

seems "clean" — no acrid smoke billows bulk of their advertising dollars — over $20 

from TV studios or broadcast towers. But a billion a year — into TV's "messages." The 
closer look reveals that TV adversely affects ads employ state-of-the-art marketing tech- 
nature in three basic ways. niques to peddle an unending array of prod- 

ucts, at the same time fostering rank materi- 
I. Resource Consumption and Pollution alism, acquisitiveness, and self-indulgence. 

The TV industry guzzles energy and Commercials equate happiness with 

depletes resources. The average American quaffs of soda or beer, thereby worsening 
home has a TV on for over 7 hours a day. beverage container litter and problems of 

Multiply 7 hours by the 88 million homes in solid waste disposal. Off-road vehicle riders 

the US with TV — many with 2 or more sets erode backcountry, their antics fueled by 

on simultaneously — and energy consump- flashy ads that depict joy-riding in pristine 
tion is significant. Also wasting energy are areas. Tropical rainforests fall to provide 
TV stations, which consume countless kilo- grazing land and plantations for multina- 
watts to produce and transmit program- tionals which heighten demand for their 

ming, as well as video cassette recorders, products — hamburgers, coffee, tea, and so 

home video cameras, and cable and satellite forth — by promoting them on TV. Satel- 
units. lites beam commercials to remote villages in 

TV-related enterprises supply a dizzy- Third World countries, instilling a desire for 

ing parade of products to thousands of needless products and disrupting traditional 

broadcasting stations and millions of view- cultures — cultures that had existed in rela- 

ers worldwide, and in the process exact a tive harmony with nature before they be- 

heavy toll on the environment. The prod- came new markets for consumer goods, 

ucts require many raw materials — metal TV carries one consistent message to 

ores for set components and circuitry, petro- viewers: buy, buy, buy! In doing so, TV 

leum to synthesize plastic parts, wood for stimulates consumption of items whose 

cabinetwork — whose extraction often manufacture, use, and disposal worsen pol- 

damages natural habitat. The manufactur- lution. Furthermore, to fuel the TV-spurred 

ing operations heavily tap energy, pollute industries, power plants burning coal and 
the air, and produce toxic wastes. oil foul air, acidify rain, exacerbate the 

Additionally, the television industry greenhouse effect, and hasten breakdown of 
generates "electronic smog." Electromag- the ozone layer. TV's contribution to envi- 
netic radiation (EMR) emanates from nu- ronmental deterioration thus reaches incal- 
merous sources, such as telecommunication culable dimensions, 
satellites, military and civilian radar installa- 
tions, citizen band radios, microwave ovens, II. Flawed Nature Programs 
and personal computers; but TV and radio Television's role in the environmental 

broadcast stations emit the most, according crisis would make a good subject for a nature 

to the Environmental Protection Agency. documentary; but it is not likely to be made. 

The EPA recently proposed limits on broad- Broadcasters and advertisers tend to pull 

cast tower emissions because of possible sponsorship from programs that expose 

health risks. High doses of EMR have been their warts. Consequently, nature 

linked to headaches, memory loss, cataracts, filmmakers tread lightly over unpalatable 

cancer, and other disorders. The TV indus- ecological issues, and ignore other subjects 

try lobbies for higher allowable levels of because they are boring or repetitious. For 

EMR, while public interest groups seek lower example, nature shows rarely address hu- 

limits, but nobody knows what level of man overpopulation issues because viewers 

exposure is actually safe. tire of hearing about them. 

TV broadcast towers are the leading That nature filmmakers succeed in 

cause of accidental avian deaths. One study pleasing their audiences is evident by the 

found 29,400 birds killed in migration at a shows' undeniable popularity. The Public 

single TV tower in Florida. The victims are Broadcasting Service airs most of the pro- 

mostly songbirds migrating at night. grams and reports that 18 of its 25 most 

Roughly one million birds a year die as they watched programs ever have had nature 

crash against the towers and steel cable themes. The shows allow people to view 

supports. lifeforms and landscapes they might other- 

Some might argue that, though regret- wise never see. 
table, the bird kills, pollution, and energy Ironically, however, nature programs 

used attributed to TV are a small price to pay often diminish rather than enhance our 

for so much information and entertain- appreciation of nature. This is largely be- 

ment. Yet the information furnished by TV cause TV misrepresents nature in many 

( ADBUSTERS ) 

Editor's note: Beginning last year, British Co- what we can buy next. 
lumbia's logging industry conducted an aggres- ADBUSTERS wants to expose the tricks 

sive TV advertising campaign, based on the of the ad trade and show you the subtle ways 

slogan "Forests Forever", to persuade the Cana- in which advertising affects our lives; how it 

dian public that their public forests are in good shapes our children’s personalities with 

hands. Two activists, Kalle Lasn and Bill 350,000 TV spots before they graduate from 

Schmalz, attempted to counter the campaign's high school; how it defines sexuality with a 

misleading message with a television ad of their steady flow of semi-pornographic and sexist 

own. They bought 30 seconds of prime air time, images; and how it skews the democratic 

but the CBC refused their ad, calling it "too process at election time with “pre-pack- 

controversial." The ensuing controversy forced aged" candidates. 

"Forests Forever" off the air and provided Lasn Yet, the power of television has 

and Schmalz with momentum for further at- enormous potential for good. ADBUSTERS 

tacks on the advertising industry. The following introduces a new tool for our times: the 

is reprinted from the first issue of their intriguing alternative TV spot. Alternative TV mes- 

new magazine (to subscribe, send $16 to sages — honest, direct, and simple — can 

Adbusters Quarterly, 1381 Howard Avenue, profoundly influence our culture and our 

Burnaby, B.C. VSB 3S2, CANADA). lives. They can bring new ideas and issues 

into public consciousness and shape our 
ADBUSTERS was bom out of a desire to social agenda. They can be used for prod- 
break the spell that advertising has cast over ding corporations, industries and govem- 
our culture. We all fall under it to some ments into new awareness and action. In 

degree. In North America advertisers spend these pages we propose several alternative 

$100 billion every year. The average TV ads that you can help produce and put on 

viewer takes in 23 hours of programming the air. 

each week — 4 1/2 hours of that intake is You will also be invited to join the 

commercial advertising. How can it not Media User's Network and put your own 
affect us? cause on the agenda. Our goal is to give you 

Advertising works like air pollution. the tools for creating your own ads. The 
We don't see the danger until it's upon — "How To" section will show you how and 
and upon our environment. We North serve as your network for connecting with 
Americans are only 6% of the people in the other media activists, 
world, but we consume one-third of its re- We invite you to join us in redefining 

sources and produce half the non-organic the way 12 minutes every hour of our TV 
wastes. Advertising encourages this vora- time is used. 

cious consumption that has already caused — Kalle Lasn & Bill Schmalz, The Media 

irreparable ecological damage. It persuades Foundation 
us not to look at what we are doing — but at 
Page 24 Earth First! August 1, 1989 



Artwork by R. Crumb from The Monkeywrench Gang by Edward Abbey. Copyright © 1989 by Dream Garden Press. 

ways: the pretext that they must learn more about 

The shows speed up the pace of natural the animals in order to protect them, nature 

happenings. To maintain viewer interest, show hosts chase giraffes in jeeps, snare 

slowly unfolding natural events must be snipe, capture crocodiles, tranquilize tigers, 

accelerated. Plants germinate, grow, flower, and tag anything that moves, 

and fade in a twinkling. Eggs hatch in a trice. The shows employ fakery. If animals 

When viewers switch off their sets to go elude photographers or fail to perform as 
outdoors, the real world appears dull be- planned, then filmmakers resort to "tricks of 
cause things happen so slowly. the trade." They fake it. Virtually all nature 

programs engage in deception. Here are 
The shows overdramatize natural events. three examples from the celebrated PBS 

Nature films accent the extraordinary. series Life on Earth: Scene 1, scorpions mate 

Scenes of territorial battles, predators killing outdoors amid a fiery sunset — shot in a 

prey, and rarely observed mating rituals studio with a painted sunset backdrop be- 

abound. These activities certainly do occur decked with styrofoam clouds. Scene 2, a 

in nature, but much less often than is sug- "flying snake" sails through the air — snake 

gested on film. Repetitious overdramatiza- was dropped 300 feet from a balloon. Scene 

tion leads viewers to become jaded and 3, an anteater devours a termite mound — 

blase. Everyday nature with which most of staged in a studio using a man-made anthill 

us come in contact seems lackluster along- and an anteater borrowed from a zoo. Zoo 

side the action-packed TV version. captives often stand in for wild counter- 

The shows oversimplify nature. Hour parts. Underfed tame animals make staged 

long telecasts, or even extended series of "kills." The misrepresentations cast a pall of 

programs, can barely scratch the surface of unauthenticity over the entire genre, 

complex interrelationships among wild 

plants and animals. The constraints of time III. Perpetuating the Status Quo 
and the limits of audience attention span To their credit, nature documentaries 

dictate the use of colorful visuals with spare frequently air homilies about the need for 
narration. Nature appears less diverse and conservation. However, despite the mass 
unfathomable than it is, and by extension, audience exposure TV affords, it is doubtful 
perhaps, less worthy of respect and protec- the exhortations have made a dent in the 
tion. ecological crisis. Worldwatch Institute, an 

The shows impart a false sense of knowing environment-monitoring agency, reports 
nature. After seeing a natural habitat on TV, that the extinction of species, toxic waste 
viewers may think they know the place. The dumping, and resource depletion continue 
line between televised images and reality to rapidly worsen. Paradoxically, the nu- 
begins to blur. But truncated, second-hand merous televised calls to action may actually 

knowledge derived from TV cannot com- increase viewer apathy, 
pare with knowledge gamed through direct, Viewers feel like better citizens just for 

personal observation, or with learning ac- having watched a documentary. Perhaps 

quired through books and magazines, they equate the airing of environmental 

which offer much greater depth and detail problems with their resolution, assuming 

than do nature films. that once the problems are made public, the 

The shows discourage experiencing nature government will do something about them. 
in person. Nature shows often actually lessen But knowledge without action leads no- 
viewer interest in personal communion where. 

with nature. Why make the effort to see a Perhaps the repeated airing of environ- 

redwood forest or alpine wildflowers when mental problems, on top of all the other 

you have already "seen" them on TV? negative news TV thrusts upon viewers, 

Additionally, any time spent watching TV overloads their minds. (Bad news is reported 

means less time for nature observation. 20 times more than good news on TV, ac- 

The shows minify natural splendor. View- cording to the Media Analysis Project of 

ing nature through a camera lens is like George Washington University.) A sense of 

viewing the Grand Canyon through a key- powerlessness sets in, precipitated by the 

hole. Despite all the exaggerated action, video information glut. Or perhaps it’s 

sped-up imagery, and lofty musical accom- simply hard to identify with the one-dimen- 

paniment, televised nature still comes out sional image of nature presented on TV. 

flat and one dimensional, because the me- Personal contact with multi-dimensional, 

dium has built in technological limitations. real-life nature is what engenders concern. 

The multi-sensory delights of actual nature Even though nature comes across 

observation are lost due to small screens, poorly on TV, environmentalists them- 

fuzzy pictures (not really pictures at all but selves turn to the medium to rally support, 

hundreds of thousands of phosphorescent Chapters of the National Audubon Society 

dots flickering 30 times a second), and a and other conservation groups fritter away 

limited color palette. TV can barely "see" precious funds to produce documentaries 

and "hear" and cannot smell, taste, or feel at seen by small audiences on community 

all. access cable. The Sierra Club sells "wilder- 

The shows obtrude upon wildlife and wild ness videos" that vainly try to capture na- 

places. Nature filmmakers traipse through hire’s scenic glory. Environmentalists air 

the homes of wild creatures in search of public service announcements and buy 

captivating footage. With their support expensive advertising spots to publicize 

crews, they disturb vegetation and disrupt their views, but they confront overwhelm- 

the lives of their "actors” as they rig cameras, ing opposition. For example, a coalition of 

trip wires, light reflectors, and other para- 15 environmental and public interest media 

phemalia. They relish rare species found in organizations recently sought to counter a 

remote locations, precisely the species least nuclear power industry advertising blitz, 

able to withstand human intrusion. Using The nuclear lobby had $25 million a year to 




NATURE ] 

spend, the environmentalists only 
$ 100,000, .04% of their opponents' budget. 

TV and corporations go hand-in-glove. 
The 100 largest US companies account for 
over 80% of network advertising. The net- 
works, themselves owned by large corpora- 
tions, reflect the values of the rich advertis- 
ers who pay the networks' bills. These values 
perforce clash with ecological values — cor- 
porations derive their wealth from exploit- 
ing the environment. 

As the quintessential corporate hand- 
maid, TV supports an ever-expanding econ- 
omy and political conservatism. As a citadel 
of the status quo, TV resists the spread of 
anti-establishment ideas. Nuclear disarma- 
ment groups, for example, receive only to- 
ken coverage. On one level, war makes 
"better television" than peace: violence and 
close-ups of carnage rivet viewers, while 
mothers marching for peace or stolid arms 
negotiators at a summit conference bore 
them. On another level, the well-docu- 
mented lucrative military-industrial corpo- 
rate complex retains a mercenary stake in 
"business as usual." 

It is "business as usual" that has led to 
a world with 60,000 nuclear weapons, a 
world where the US and Soviet Union add to 
their strategic arsenals each year enough 
nuclear warheads to destroy every city on 
Earth. Inasmuch as TV perpetuates the 
status quo, it is implicated in this ultimate 
threat to the environment. 

Can anything be done to reduce TV's 
malign impacts on the environment? 

Yes. Unlike many modem technologi- 
cal ills over which we have little control — 
computerized invasions of privacy, for ex- 
ample, or fallout from nuclear power plant 
accidents — we can diminish TV's influence. 
It’s as easy, and as difficult, as pulling the 
plug. 

Easy because when a TV is turned off, it 
is almost as if it ceases to exist. Difficult 
because, apart from working and sleeping, 
the average American spends more time 
watching TV than anything else. Eyes, the 
body's dominant sense organ, seem irresisti- 
bly drawn to the flickering images, like 
moths to a night light. Still, the light can be 
turned off. 

A small but growing number of families 
have turned their sets off permanently. 
These TV free families say they lead more 
active, enjoyable lives as they pioneer a way 
out of the video wasteland. Ecologically 
conscious individuals should join them. 

The author has compiled a detailed list of 
his sources. Readers wanting a copy should 
write the Journal office in Tucson and include an 
SASE. 

C^RNINGT^Ievisioii 
may be hazardous to 
your health. 
Watching may be 
^^iabit-forming^^^ 

by Steve Wagner 

In 1973 I helped a friend move into a 
small adobe house on the desert near 
Tucson, A Z. "Where do you want this?" I 
asked, lifting a television off the truck. "Oh, 
just put that into the closet," she replied. 
"But what about the kids?" I objected. 
"They'll forget all about it in a couple of 
days," she said. 

Sure enough, it wasn't long before her 
two sons, two and three years old, were 
frolicking in the sun with nary a mention of 
the TV. We took to the desert like ducks to 
water, and we would spend our evenings 
watching the magnificent Arizona sunsets. 

Richard Nixon soon made me wish that 
we had taken the TV to the dump rather 
than put it in the closet. The Watergate 
scandal was unfolding in all its sordid glory, 
and old Tricky Dick was going to make his 
first major statement. I went over to my 
friend's house and asked her to take the TV 
out of the closet "just this one time." The 
next night when I came to watch the sun go 
down the television was still out, and all the 
chairs were turned around feeing it as the 
sun set behind them. This was the end of a 
very special time for me, and the beginning 
of an intense loathing of television that 
burns to this day. 

In 1983 I heard of the Society for the 
Eradication of Television, founded three 
years earlier in Albuquerque, NM, by Mary 
Dixon. Now I am an active part of SET, 
working toward the day when the sun sets 
on television. 

If you would like to help make TV a 
thing of the past, write to SET, Box 10491, 
Oakland, CA 94610-0491. 


THE WORLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN: 
A GESTALT FOR EARTH FIRST! 


Or, 

Dead Planets Don't Wear Plants 

by Michael J. Cohen, Ed.D. 

World renowned are the seven blind 
men and their elephant. Because each blind 
man held a different part of the elephant's 
body, each had a different impression of its 
form. The blind man holding its trunk 
thought the elephant to be like a snake; the 
man holding the tail, when he wasn't being 
buried alive, thought the elephant looked 
like a rope, etc. If the seven were Califor- 
nians and shared their experiences, together 
they might have discovered how a whole 
elephant really looked. In psychology such 
a full discovery is called a gestalt. 

Gestalt psychology teaches us that the 
background to any fact is as important as the 
fact itself. Like the seven men, we live 
blindly because the stories we are told hide 
the true nature of the whole. 

Our most valuable stories are those that 
accurately convey the harmonious way the 
world works and join us with it. Equally 
valuable are stories that jar us into recogniz- 
ing the unreality of our common ways and 
beliefs. Often, jocularities challenge the 
imprinted facts we blindly accept. When 
quips momentarily shake our beliefs, they 
release the emotional glue that binds us to a 
particular way of thinking. This allows us to 
see how we actually feel. [For the author's 
explanation of humans' estrangement from 
Nature, see his previous articles in the Journal or 
his books. — ed.j 

We live in an advanced information 
age, but because educators and the media are 
paid to convey the information that encour- 
ages our wayward ways, modem education 
usually cures our problems like drinking 
martinis cures alcoholism. That's why the 
media did not widely cover, and most 
Americans missed, perhaps the most impor- 
tant statement of the 20th century. It ap- 
peared in the New Scientist, 18 December 
1986, in an article entitled "The World As A 
Living Organism" by Dr. James Lovelock, an 
impeccable scientist and prolific inventor. 

Lovelock's article reflected his scien- 
tific growth since the publication of his 1979 
book Gaia, A New Look At Life On Earth, 
wherein the biosphere of Planet Earth was 
shown to be a living organism, but the 
planet’s geology was considered lifeless. We 
should engrave Lovelock's recent New Scien- 
tist statement in all doorways throughout 
the world, or for a more profound and last- 
ing effect, make it into a rumor, for what he 
said changes forever every aspect of our 
personal and collective lives: 

The growth of an organism affects its physical 
and chemical environment, therefore the growth 
and evolution of species and the evolution of 
rocks are tightly coupled as a single, indivisible 
process. 

Lovelock is saying that rocks are an 
inextricable part of life — that in the long 
run, rocks are as alive as you or I. Lovelock 
and others have collected a large body of 
evidence suggesting that though rock life 
seems motionless (avalanches, earthquakes 
and volcanos excepted), over the millennia 
rocks have exhibited all of life's properties. 

Lovelock’s observation explodes our 
personal and collective outlooks, for if rocks 
are alive, what is dead? He's saying the rock 
pile we call Earth in total is a living organism, 
a global sized cell. 

Words cannot express the importance 
of the difference between rocky Planet Earth 
being alive or dead. Again, though we are 
often unaware of it, every fact we discover is 
only true against the background or envi- 
ronment that existed when we discovered 
that fact. A striking example of a back- 
ground’s phenomenal contribution can be 
seen with a lilac's color, which is blue against 
a red background, but red against a blue 
background. 

A different type of example is that 
when you are at the bottom of a pool, the 
accepted fact that to stay alive you must 
breathe isn't true. In an underwater back- 
ground, not breathing means survival. Still 
another type of example concerns the ge- 
stalt of words. As you read this sentence, its 
words and phrases gain your attention, not 
its individual letters. Our reading back- 
grounds have taught us to experience letters 
for their collective meaning, not for their 
individual shape or form, which intrigued 
us as children. 

If, as Lovelock suggests, the pianet is 
alive, facts gained against the background of 


a dead planet are grossly inaccurate. This is 
significant, for though we seldom recognize 
it, the legitimacy of modem logic, rational 
ethics, facts, and figures depends upon the 
background of a dead planet. 

Through Lovelock and others, we now 
discover that modem knowledge is founded 
on an erroneous background, which ex- 
plains why our truths often wreak havoc. 
Our troubles persist because unwittingly our 
fives impact a living organism, Gaia, not an 
inanimate object. 

The differences between Earth being a 
machine [as suggested by Buckminster 
Fuller's famous analogy of Earth to a space- 
ship] and a living organism are vital. Com- 
pared to people seeing the planet as "Space- 
ship Earth," societies incorporating Organ- 
ism Earth into their fives five a more peace- 
ful, environmentally sound existence. 
"Uneducated, primitive persons" can cor- 
rectly be defined as those wise enough not to 
defecate in their own water supply. In 
modem society, we've outlawed dumping 
our wastes directly into our water supply, 
but often we fulfill that law by dumping our 
wastes into the waters and minds of "primi- 
tive" people. 

A key argument of those who reject the 
notion of a living planet is that Earth mainly 
consists of rocks and rocks are dead. Until 
recently, even Dr. Lovelock believed this. 
He originally thought that Earth's living 
surface (biosphere) coated a dead mineral 
planet as might moss growing on a boulder. 
Now Lovelock concludes that rocks are as 
alive as teeth, bones, fingernails, shells and 
hair on an animal or cellulose in a plant. 
Consider that, like the major rocky portion 
of Earth consisting of inert minerals, over 
99% of a redwood tree is inert cellulose, yet 
the whole tree obviously is alive. And 
though sea water seems dead, it is almost 
identical to the blood that runs through our 
veins. 

The concept of Earth as a living organ- 
ism feels uncomfortable to us, for it goes 


against the grain of everything we ever 
learned about the planet. But if you com- 
pare our closest inner and outer solar system 
neighbors, Mars and Venus, to Earth you 
discover convincing differences: 

"Only Earth has such life necessities as 
moisture laden clouds, oceans, free oxygen 
gas, and chlorophyll. 

"Only Earth would reject the addition to or 
subtraction from its atmosphere of oxygen. 
It regulates its oxygen content at a fairly 
constant level. 

"If water were added to Mars or Venus, it 
would boil away from the sun's heat; 
whereas Earth, though it is in between the 
two planets, retains its moisture and life- 
sustaining temperature consistently. 

"Over the past 3 billion years, as the sun has 
become hotter, the other planets have be- 
come hotter too. As the fossil record shows, 
Earth’s temperature has remained within 
the parameters necessary for life. 

"If the other planets had water and salt was 
added to it, the salinity of the planets' waters 
would increase; but Earth's oceans would 
remain constant, as they have for eons even 
as salt has run into them. 

"Unlike the other planets, Earth continu- 
ally ingests high quantities of light energy 
and emits low energy quantities; but if the 
sun went out, Earth would lose its free oxy- 
gen, turn brown, change its gas ratios and 
undergo large increases in carbon dioxide 
content. Dead planets are already at atmos- 
pheric equilibrium. 

To summarize, only Earth self-regulates 
its temperature, atmospheric gas ratios, sa- 
linity and chemistry; only Earth functions as 
would a globe-sized, warm-blooded plant 
cell. The modem world is deteriorating 
because it revolves around our premise of 
Earth being an inert body of minerals that 
operates like a machine. 

Michael Cohen is the director of the Na- 
tional A udubon Society Expedition Institute and 
author of How Nature Works and other books. 


Just when you thought it was safe to go back into the woods... 

UT-N-RUN FILMS PRESENTS 



GRAPPLE 

YARDER 

CO-STARRING 

SHARE, Oscar winner for 

best a .tress in Multiple Abuse 

With Fat Pickens and 
D. Minishing Returns 


Produced by BUZZ APSEY, 

Producer of B.C. Chainsaw Massacre 
Directed by DAVE DE BARKER, 

Dirt.', or of the box office hit 
Ra*> gs on a Slow Boat to China 
Spe«-.al Fall-Down Effects by 
SHCRT-SIGHTED PROJECTIONS LTD. 
Scream Play by J.Q. PUBLIC 

Music by - Muddy Waters with the 
hit song Hillside Erosion Blues 

Adapted-from the books Clan of the 
Ciearcut and Valley of the Stumps 


"A terrifying vision of the future . . . oris it the present?” 

— Chokerman's Benevolent Society 

" The multi-national horror show of the century!” 

— President, Share More Than the Stumps Society 

RATED “G” (Allowed to play all over B.C.) 

COMING SOON TO A WATERSHED NEAR YOU! 


Poster by the Western Canada Wilderness Committee, #103-1520 West 6th Avenue. Vancouver, 
BC, V6J 1R2, CANADA 
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SHAMAN - RITUAL - PLACE 
Sacred Sites and Spiritual Transformation 


by Paul Faulstich 

Throughout the world, tribal societies 
have held in sacred esteem certain locales 
within the physical environment. These 
places have been utilized for the purposes of 
shamanism, ritual, magic and mytholo- 
gizing. Their origins are in mythology, and 
they provide a direct link with the spirit 
world. These sacred places are always de- 
marcated by features of the environment, 
whether natural or human-made. 

The sacred is that which allows a person 
to experience the numen. It allows for a 
transformation from everyday reality to a 
transcendent reality which joins people in- 
dividually and collectively with forces 
greater than themselves. Sacred ritual sites 
illustrate in a concrete yet conceptual man- 
ner the way in which indigenous peoples 


digenous peoples, are rich in beauty, power 
and sacred history. Anthropologist Robert 
Berndt has referred to the "socio-psychic 
aura" that pervades such places. 

Across wide geographic and cultural 
boundaries, we have evidence that people's 
relationship with the land is not simply 
social and economic, but religious as well. 
Sacred sites established lines of communica- 
tion with the spirit world. Through this 
realm of cultural expression, people con- 
nected themselves with the mythological 
times and defined their place in the sacred 
scheme. 

In Aboriginal Australia sacred places 
often symbolize ethereal beings, and in 
some cases are believed to be the literal 
transformations of spiritual creatures. 
Through these mythological places, other- 


These Aboriginal boys from the Warlpiri settlement ofYuendumu stand atop the "Giants Hole" — 
a shallow cave said to have been the home of a giant. In the Dreamtime the giant would terrorize the 
people ofYuendumu by throwing large boulders on them. One day, while the giant was asleep, the 
people of the tribe filled the hole with brush and lit it on fire, thus killing the monster. Places such 
as these are alive with Dreamtime influences, and these boys refused to enter the cave because of the 
danger of the giant. 


around the world view themselves within 
the context of nature and super-nature; and 
how, through ritual, they transform the 
external environment from a mundane 
space to a sacred place. 

Through the recognition of sacred 
spaces, the physical geography is trans- 
formed and integrated into symbolic cos- 
mologies linking people to the forces of their 
religious convictions. Sacred sites, to the in- 


wise abstract and invisible powers are given 
enduring, visible form. These sites are ca- 
pable of affecting life and order in this world 
today. 

The Aborigines express the connection 
between the land and supernatural beings 
through their art. In Emily Gap near Alice 
Springs are several large and ancient designs 
painted on rock. Though many people 
would consider this art abstract, it is not. 


The Aboriginals hold these 
paintings, and the rocks they 
are on, to be metamorphosed 
body parts of Ancestral 
Beings. These paintings were 
created when totemic crea- 
tures of the mythological time 
wandered over the land leav- 
ing their influence in sacred 
places. The country was trans- 
formed, while the mythic 
beings took the form of the 
painted designs. 

One sacred painting 
marks the place where several 
Ancestral Women painted 
themselves and stood peering 
up to a ceremonial cave on the 
opposite wall of the gap where 
men were involved in a ritual. 

The painting depicts a woman 
looking up at the cave as she 
leans against the rock. 

Until recently, totemic 
rituals of the Witchetty Grub 
Totem were regularly exe- 
cuted at Emily Gap. The rock 
paintings, or pictographs, 
served a central role in these 
ceremonies, and they still in- 
voke reverence from Aborigi- 
nes when they visit the site. 

The paintings at Emily Gap are 
visual representations of 
sacred events of tribal history. 

The tribe, clan, or totem devel- 
ops a special relationship with a specific 
landscape and the mythological events that 
took place there. In Aboriginal Australia, it 
is often through art and the concept of 
ancestral transformation that the symbolic 
potency of the landscape is sanctified and 
made accessible to the people. 

Shamanic experiences such as trance 
states are common at sacred places. The 
concept of physical and spiritual contact 
with mythological beings, and the places as- 
sociated with them, is a central theme of 
shamanism. Through the recognition of 
sacred places, people contact the forces of 
their ultimate reality. One way the notion of 
contact is expressed throughout the world is 
by the motif of the hand stencil or hand 
print. 

The Pueblo Indians of the American 
Southwest left hand prints at sacred places 
where they had prayed so that the super- 
natural spirits could identify the claimant. 
In Aboriginal Australia hand prints served 
various functions in contacting supernatu- 
ral forces and the mythological Dreamtime. 
The Dreamtime is the sacred past when the 
universe was changed into its present form. 

Thus, among the Aborigines, shaman- 


This rock painting, at Emily Gap in the central Australian desert, 
shows evidence of a mythological event in which a group of 
ancestral women were observing a totemic ritual when they were 
transformed into the painted design. The central bent line 
represents one of the women as she was at the time, leaning with 
her elbow against the rock. 


ism, art, rituals and myths incorporate an- 
cestral transformations into contemporary 
life. During rituals, spiritual strength can be 
transmitted from the spiritual ancestors of a 
sacred site to the people involved. The 
sacred place transmits the power that lies 
beyond; power both vital and dangerous. 
Consequently, sacred sites manifest those 
qualities. 

The association between shamanism 
and art has long been noted. The shamanic 
state of consciousness enables a person to 
perform acts of supernatural consequence. 
An individual in such a trance may achieve 
a state of communion with cultural deities, 
and he or she may transcend the limits of his 
or her physical body and fly to places be- 
yond while the dormant "shell" of anatomy 
stays behind. 

Shamanic activity appears to be repre- 
sented in tribal art from wide geographic lo- 
cations, ranging from the Paleolithic caves 
in Western Europe, to Africa, Australia and 
the Americas. In light of this prevalent 
theme in rock art, the large prehistoric 
murals of Baja California, which show 
human figures pierced by arrows, may not 
represent war scenes as has previously been 
speculated, but may, instead, illustrate sha- 
manic events. The arrows in these cases 
would be prayer arrows, or "arrows of tran- 
scendence," and would be metaphorical for 
shamanic trance-death and flight. The 
themes of death and rebirth, and flight, are 
universal aspects of shamanic experiences. 

The belief that shamans can metamor- 
phose into the form of a guardian animal- 
spirit is widespread, and it is likely that some 
rock art that appears to represent animal 
forms actually pertains to shamanic activi- 
ties. The painted animals in the shelters of 
Baja, then, may also take on a new signifi- 
cance. 

The physical features of the sacred 
places are important. Sacred sites are often 
relatively inaccessible. Place itself becomes 
the mnemonic of transformative events and 
of individual and tribal histories. 

Among the Aborigines, the physical 
landscape, modified by symbolic categories 
through which is it understood, sustains a 
particular belief-system. The physical and 
cultural landscapes become metaphorical 
through an association allowing an image or 
place to re-present other concepts. Sacred 
places are symbols that operate at both the 
intellectual (reflective) and sensuous (non- 
reflective) levels. They are a way of resolving 
the physical/spiritual dichotomy by con- 
cretely defining and representing the trans- 
physical nature of the sacred Dreamtime. 

Totemic and clan centers are often asso- 
ciated with sacred places. Rites of passage 
and initiation ceremonies, which transform 
children into mature members of the group, 
are conducted at such sites. Shamanic ac- 
tivities, love magic, and sorcery are per- 
formed at these places. A unifying theme 
connects the places where these ceremonies 
are enacted; they are sacred grounds that aid 
in the transformations that take place there. 






Among the Pueblo Indians of the American Southwest, dances take place in the public courtyards. This photograph, taken at Zuni Pueblo around the turn 

of the century, shows Mudhead Kachinas, orKoyemsis. As ceremonial clowns, the Mudheads perform both as amusement and social comment on improper Paul Faulstich is an anthropologist and 

behavior. Their main function is to enforce tribal laws and oversee ceremonial activities. Hawaii EF! activist. 
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SHAMANISM 

A LINK BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 



by Michael Lewis 

The drums pound faster than my beating 
heart, lifting me, carrying me into the mouth of 
agreatcave. It's so dark I can't see the walls, but 
I feel I'm hurtling down a dark tunnel. A 
blinding light appears and I see I'm falling 
swiftly toward it. I fly out of the cave into the 
light, into a world filled with strange animals 
and plants, water, rocks, earth and sky, all of 
which are talking to me. I ask certain animals 
and plants to return with me and help me heal 
the ailing Earth. I go back through the dark 
tunnel and wake among family and friends who 
will help me and my allies in my healing work. 

The Hopi word koyaanisqatsi means 
"life out of balance," or "a state of life that 
calls for another way of living." We are 
living koyaanisqatsi now, especially in the 
United States, fulfilling the Hopi prophecy 
of life moving faster and faster until ulti- 
mately it stops. 

It's as if the governor that controls the 
speed of our lives is broken, leaving us to race 
ever more rapidly out of control. The rate of 
technological change has increased so dras- 
tically within the last 40 years that we are no 
longer able to cope, and we withdraw into 
chemical dependencies, mental and physi- 
cal disease, war and civil strife. In our 
headlong rush into a technological future 
we have devastated Earth. 

The 60's generation felt a need to return 
to the earth, to find its roots in the soil that 
gave it birth. The "back-to-the-land" move- 
ment flourished for a few years, generating 
countless doomed communes, seeking ful- 
fillment in a mixture of organic plants, 
heady music and chemical enlightenment. 
Some indeed did find their 
nirvana and live there still, 
but the mass of our culture 
moved on to other pursuits, 
at a faster pace, as they passed 
the magic 30 mark. 

The counter-culture 
"sold out," became the over- 
the-counter culture and has 
now taken its place in the 
mainstream of American life. 

We even have political candi- 
dates now who lay claim to 
coming of age among the 
Flower Children; those who 
did not do drugs, of course. 

In the 80s a growing and 
increasingly vocal minority 
of individuals has demanded 
a halt to the destruction. 

Earth First! was born and 
remains on the front line in 
the effort to save our planet. 

But even as we hug trees, 
field-repair earth-raping 
equipment, dance on the 
roofs of the Forest Circus 
constabulary; even as we 
scream, "THIS IS WRONG!,” 
a small voice, down in the 
reptilian origins of our 
brains, whispers, "yes, but 
what is right?" 

We stand precariously 
perched over the crack be- 
tween two worlds, dragged 
into the future by a techno- 
logical culture run wild, held 
back by a mythic, deeply 
buried knowledge of inter- 
connected, Gaian existence. 

We will either be tom apart or 
fall into the bottomless abyss 
unless we can find something 
to bring these two disparate 
worlds together into a viable 
whole. 

Many people seeking 
answers to this dilemma have 
looked into our past, to a time 
when humans lived more in 
tune with other species. 

They've examined subsis- 
tence life styles, pantheistic 
religions, and matriarchal 
societies. For the most part, 
the factors that make these 
simple societies attractive 
cannot be grafted to the 
modern world in hopes of 
effecting beneficial change. 

Our world has too much 
momentum in its rush to the 
future to allow "primitive" 
notions to change its path. 

Our only hope is to build a 
bridge over the cultural can- 
yon. 

Ancient peoples faced a 
similar problem in coming to 
grips with a world which did 
not have scientists or a priest 
elite to interpret and explain 
natural phenomenon. To the 
"primitive" homo, every- 


thing was a mystery and the best one could 
hope to do was to appease the forces that 
often brought calamity into the lives of liv- 
ing things. Primitive humans knew that the 
world of dreams, myth, religion and imagi- 
nation was as real as the "hard" world around 
them. It was important to be able to enlist 
the aid of the creatures of the mythic world 
in dealingwiththeeverydayproblems of the 
physical world. Some individuals were more 
successful at this than others, and as their 
facility became known, others sought them 
for assistance. 

The Tungus people of Siberia called 
them saman (shaman), and that name has 
since been applied to any native individual 
involved in ritualistic healing. To the Iglulik 
Eskimo of Hudson Bay they were agakok; to 
the ancient Jews the shaman was baal-shem. 
The Tamang of Nepal have their bombo, 
spiritual practitioners totally separate from 
the more well-known Buddhist lamas. 
Among North American Indian peoples the 
"pipeholder" served as the connection be- 
tween ordinary humans and the spirit 
world. Westerners mistranslated the name 
to 'medicine man', also twisting the mean- 
ing of the word 'medicine' to focus on physi- 
cal healing. 

The Tlingit people of Southeast Alaska 
call their spirit person Ixt. Ixt has powerful 
abilities to foretell the future and to see 
events in villages far away. He tends the sick 
and troubled, administering to all who come 
to him from villages over a far-flung area. 
The last Tlingit Ixt was Too Soow, or Gam- 
bler Bay Jim, from Kake, Alaska, who died in 
the 1970s. 


The Ixt was trained by his uncle, inher- 
iting the role before the death of the current 
spirit person. The inherited spirits took 
control of the new Ixt, who had no choice 
but to fulfill the role. Often a young man 
began his training after the occurrence of a 
significant event, either "real" or dreamed. 
This usually involved the appearance of 
special animals, generally Sea Otters. 

Perhaps the most well known shaman 
of modern times was Black Elk, the subject of 
John Neihardt’s Black Elk Speaks . Neihardt 
spent much time with Black Elk during the 
last years of the shaman’s life. Neihardt told 
of being invited to participate in a vision 
quest on Hamey Peak in the Black Hills. 
Black Elk arrived, dressed only in red long 
underwear. Since he was forbidden by the 
white authorities to possess red ochre with 
which to stain his body, Black Elk had re- 
sorted to a modern equivalent. Black Elk 
arranged his pipe and medicine bundle and 
began chanting a prayer, his arms held 
straight out at his sides. Soon a black cloud 
appeared and moved swiftly to a position 
over the two friends. It began to rain on 
Hamey Peak from the only cloud to be seen 
from horizon to horizon. 

For early societies, the shaman served 
as a bridge between the waking physical 
world, and the misty, shape-changing world 
of spirits, allies, totems and gods. We think 
of the shaman mainly as a healer, and 
though this was an important part of his or 
her function, the work of the shaman was 
much more far-reaching than implied by 
our concept of "witch-doctor." 

Our perceptions of shamanism are col- 


A Hopi man sits guard at the entrance of the Antelope kiva at the village ofWalpi, AZ. Kivas are sacred chambers and are char- 
acteristic of prehistoric and modem pueblos. Inside, men prepare for public dances and rituals are performed. The bundle near 
the kiva entrance and the horsehair banner indicate that ceremonial activity is taking place within the kiva. Photograph by C. C. 
Pierce or George Wharton fames, around 1898. Courtesy of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. 


ored by our view of the modern medical 
profession. In our world, when a person 
"gets sick," he or she goes to the doctor- 
authority to be cured. The doctor examines 
the patient in a professionally detached 
manner, declares the ailment, and pre- 
scribes drugs, mechanical procedures or 
other external influences to effect the cure. 
The human body is viewed as a machine that 
is broken and can be fixed by physical repair. 

The shaman, in contrast, views the 
human body as an inseparable part of the 
universe, acting with and reacting to every- 
thing else in a totally living world. The 
presence of dis-ease means this individual 
body, and the consciousness which tempo- 
rarily inhabits it, is somehow at odds with 
something else in the universe. The task of 
the shaman is to discover the discontinuity 
and bring forces into play that will help heal 
the rift expressing itself as physical symp- 
toms in the patient. 

The shaman cannot do this alone. The 
patient must be an integral participant in 
the process. Dreams, visions, and hallucina- 
tions are all clues for the shaman to discover 
the direction to be taken in the healing 
journey. 

Even when the shaman has some 
knowledge of the source of the problem, he 
or she still has very little power to cure. The 
shaman does, however, have a body of 
knowledge telling him where to go for help. 

At the beginning of this essay is a para- 
graph describing a simple "shamanic jour- 
ney." This experience resembles the near 
death experience reported increasingly in 
our world. It is used by the shaman to enter 
the mythic world, where the 
shaman has found particular 
animals, plants, stones or 
other objects that have in the 
past helped with similar prob- 
lems. The shaman travels to 
the other world, enlists the 
aid of the appropriate spirit 
and returns by the same path 
to bring the spirit to help the 
patient cure himself. After 
the spirit has participated in 
the ceremony, thanks are 
given and appropriate gifts 
offered and the spirit returns 
to the spirit world. 

The shaman acts as a 
bridge between the two 
worlds, enlisting the aid of 
the spirit world to help solve 
problems in the physical, and 
carrying the expressions of 
appreciation from the physi- 
cal to the spiritual. The sha- 
man does not interpret the 
spiritual world for the pa- 
tient. The shaman merely 
intercedes on the patient's 
behalf. The shaman also 
serves to heal the ills of the 
society in general, constantly 
strengthening the relation- 
ship between the physical 
world and its spiritual 
counterpart. 

Through shamanic jour- 
neys, vision quests, sweats, 
drumming and dancing, the 
shaman becomes as familiar 
with the spirit world as we are 
with our own. He comes to 
know the inhabitants of that 
world, and learns the cere- 
mony and ritual that work 
best for him to enlist their 
help. 

In our modern society we 
look on such views as hope- 
lessly simplistic and quaint, 
amusing to view through the 
air conditioned bus window 
as we vacation in Taos, but 
not "real" in any sense in our 
world. But more and more, 
scientists and even some 
doctors are beginning to 
scratch their thinning pates 
and wonder about some of 
the seemingly spontaneous 
cures occurring in what they 
considered hopeless cases. 
Detailed case studies abound; 
we need not detail them here. 
Suffice it to say, the universe 
is not impressed by the limi- 
tations set on it by mere scien- 
tists. 

The important lesson in 
the shamanistic approach to 
life is the view of the universe 
as an integrated, living whole. 
We speak abstractly of Gaia, 
the living Earth, but the only 
continued on page 28 
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This portion of a large painted mural is from Palmarito, Baja California. Many of the figures in this 
gallery were painted high on the cave wall, and appear to be floating above the valley they overlook. 
Humans and animals are regularly shown together, and may illustrate the connection humans have 
with animals, or the ability of shamans to change into animal spirits. 


Dreamtime and Extinction 


SHAMANISM . . . 

continued from page 27 
way to experience this reality is to live our 
own lives as if it were really true, in all its 
implications. If Mother Earth is indeed a 
living, breathing body of this Being, then we 
can communicate and cooperate with the 
Great Mother and with each part of the 
Mother Corpus. As we dream, hallucinate 
and create visions, so does Gaia, and these 
visions are every bit as real as a corporate 
boardroom or the Oval(tine) Office. Dream- 
ing is our means of communication with the 
Earth Mother and with her other co-inhabi- 
tants. 

We need a new generation of shamans, 
knowledgeable of the spirit world of Gaia, 
on speaking (dreaming) terms with Pan, 
divas, and Mescalito, and living fully in the 
modem physical world, aware of the prob- 
lems Earth and all its inhabitants face. The 
allies and earth spirits we abandoned when 
we embraced the Industrial Revolution are 
still there, waiting patiently for us to come to 
our senses. They don’t even ask that we 
really believe in them, only that we cooper- 
ate in saving Earth. 

Many individuals are beginning to fol- 
low the shaman's path. Many are seeking 
the few remaining traditional shamans 
around the world. Books such as Carlos 
Castaneda's Don Juan epics are increasingly 
popular, as are many new publications, both 
popular and scientific, detailing shamanic 
traditions. 

There is also a need for a shaman com- 
ing from the Western, North American cul- 
ture. We need to develop a tradition em- 
bracing the concepts of shamanism, but also 
palatable to a Christianity-based, materialis- 
tic culture. Pantheistic philosophy is the 
antithesis of fundamentalist Christianity 
and is opposed by mainstream religion of all 
persuasions. We need to find a way to 
encourage the assimilation of shamanic 
principles, without needlessly alarming the 
Christian majority. 

Many people have begun incorporat- 
ing rituals into their lives, as they seek to 
deal with the problems that beset our world. 
In Alkali Lake, British Columbia, for ex- 
ample, a group of Canadian natives pulled 
themselves from the abyss of alcoholism 
and initiated a movement called New Direc- 
tions. Combining elements from EST, Esa- 
len and other "mainstream" human con- 
sciousness practices with Native American 
traditions. New Directions teams have given 
hope to people who have all but lost their 
cultural underpinnings. The workshops 
make use of smudging with sage and the 
"talking feather' or "talking rock" passed 
between participants. The Medicine Wheel 
of the Northern Plains tribes is a ritual that 
consecrates stones brought by participants 
from their homes. The stones are then taken 
home to be the centers of expanding circles 
of empowerment. 

The act of physical opposition is a cere- 
mony in itself, a right of passage marking the 
transition between an ideologue and an 
active arbiter of change. To realize that 
clearcutting old growth forest is morally 
wrong is one thing, but to stand in front of 
the bulldozer, or to take part in ecotage to 
prevent destruction, takes one into a differ- 
ent realm of interaction. 

Many followers of the Earth First! ideal 
have taken that latter step, by performing 
the simple ceremony of laying their lives on 
the line with their beliefs. We can magnify 
this act by surrounding it with ritual that 
binds it to Earth. As we occupy the halls of 
the constabulary, we can burn the cleansing 
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sage and pass the talking feather to empower 
our voices. Not only does this increase the 
effectiveness of our protest, it also baffles the 
authorities. Faced with sincere ritual, even 
the most hard-hearted Forest Circus official 
will think twice before taking physical ac- 
tion. 

As we contemplate the forces destroy- 
ing the world, we must equally turn our 
attention to healing energies. Many tech- 
niques of meditation and trance-forming 
give access to the realms of power animals 
and earth spirits. The phenomenon known 
as the "One Percent Effect" demonstrates 
that when 1% of the population in a given 
area practices meditation, or some form of 
contemplative activity, crime rates decrease 
along with instances of mental illness and 
disease. We literally can "dream back the 
bison/ sing back the swan." 

There are many ways to learn more of 
the shamanic approach to life. Tradition- 
ally, seekers of knowledge have apprenticed 
themselves to a practicing shaman, much as 
Castaneda has with Don Juan. Several or- 
ganized "schools" of shamanism, such as 
the Sun Bear Tribe near Spokane, Washing- 
ton, teach traditional approaches. 

But we are a literate society, and many 
books detail these practices. We can become 
aware of the various traditional methods 
and adopt those most appropriate to our 
lives. 

The shaman's path has never been easy. 
The crack between the worlds always threat- 
ens to widen and plunge us into the dark 
abyss. As we seek to slow the pace of techno- 
logical "advance," we must also reach back 
and embrace the earth spirits that help make 
our universe whole. The bridge we forge will 
serve all of Earth's co-inhabitants, helping to 
bring our world once again into balance. 

Sources of additional information: 

Earth Wisdom. Earth Rituals, and Sacred Land Sacred Sex: 
Rapture of the Deep. Dolores LaChapelle, Way of the 
Mountain Learning Center [the 1st and 3rd available from 
EF! Books]. 

Rolling Thunder. Doug Boyd, Random House, 1974. 

Secrets of Shamanism. Tapping the Spirit Power Within 
You. Jose Stevens and Lena Stevens, Avon Books, 1988. 
T hq Shaman and the Medicine Wheel , Evelyn Eaton, The 
Theosophical Publishing House, 1982. 

Shamanism, compiled by Shirley Nicholson, Theosophical 
Pub. House, 1982. 

Sun Bear: The Path of Power. Sun bear, Wabun & Barry 
Welnstock, Prentice Hall Press, 1987. 

The Wav of the Shaman. Michael Harner, Bantam Books, 
1980. 


Howling . . . 

continued from page 24 

songs. The purpose of such action is to unify 
the team with enthusiastic team spirit, and 
in this it parallels the synchronized group- 
howling of wolves and Coyotes that takes 
place immediately before they trot off on a 
team hunt. Canine howling also resembles 
the sound and spirit of cheering by sports 
fans. 

In effect, when wolves and Coyotes 
howl, each is saying, by virtue of her or his 
distinctive voice, "I am here!" But with the 
rest of the pack, this becomes a collective, 
harmonized, "We are here together!" Like- 
wise, during the spring mating season, the 
mated pairs howl to reaffirm their together- 
ness. 

Wolves and Coyotes also respond by 
howling when they hear the howls of other 
packs in the distance. In this case the mes- 
sage received by any strange packs nearby is 


by Mark Sunlin 

During the 19th century, a few enter- 
prising California citrus growers, anxious to 
protect their orange trees from wind dam- 
age, imported Eucalyptus trees from Austra- 
lia for use as windbreaks. These trees, with 
the pleasant aroma of mint and the tear- 
shaped leaves of the willow, could grow 
quickly and untended in the arid California 
climate where few other trees could even 
survive. One of these trees, planted in 1889, 
is 100 this year, and stands ISO feet in 
height; some 2000 miles of eucalyptus (or 
gum) tree windbreaks exist in California 
today, plus gum trees in parks, suburbs, and 
growing wild. Amid these haunting, aro- 
matic trees, Americans may experience the 
atmosphere that spawned what Australian 
Aborigines call Dreamtime. 

Legends passed down through the 
38,000-year history of Australia's Aborigine 
tribes tell of a time when the deserts were 
covered by lush forests of gum trees nour- 
ished by cooling rains, a time of monsters 
lurking at night near water holes, and of 
birds taller than mountains. These are the 
legends of Dreamtime, a twilight era at the 
beginning of time when mystical creatures 
roamed the Earth. 

Fanciful as they might sound, such 
Dreamtime legends may actually be based 
on real creatures. In fact, since the 19th 
century, scientists have recognized that the 
strange legends of Dreamtime were trig- 
gered by Aborigines finding the fossil re- 
mains of extinct creatures, for giant marsu- 
pials resembling the creatures of Dreamtime 
did once populate eucalyptus forests in what 
is now desert. Such tales may even have been 
handed down from aborigine ancestors 
10,000 years ago, before such creatures went 
extinct — perhaps due to human over-kill. 
Paleontologist Patricia Rich, of Australia's 
Monash University, leaves this possibility 
open, saying it is unclear whether such 
legends are "based on real tribal memory, or 
on stories spun from findings of bones at 
water holes." 

One Aborigine Dreamtime legend tells 
of a giant man-eating creature with the 


The howling is heard as a long-distance 
warning that the region from which the 
sound emanates is occupied. More than 
that, it indicates occupation by a self-assured 
group, for canines are most apt to howl when 
they are on familiargrounds — or when they 
have a kill: Fred Harrington, of Mt. St. Vin- 
cent University in Nova Scotia notes that 
"packs at fresh kills have responded to neigh- 
bors' howls in more than 4 of 5 cases ob- 
served." 

In the long run, such a broadcast "Occu- 
pied" sign, as Theberge noted, prevents terri- 
torial conflict that would inevitably occur if 
two packs met on one or the other's territory. 
Researchers have found that wolves' territo- 
ries do at times overlap. I have noticed over- 
lap among Coyotes in California. So, acci- 
dental meetings of clans are a very real 
threat. Wolves and Coyotes want to avoid 


innocuous sounding name of Bunyip. Some 
paleontologists, including Rich, feel that 
the source of the Bunyip legend may have 
been the real-life Palorchestes, an extinct, 
bull-sized marsupial who lived on a diet of 
eucalyptus leaves and bark, aided in this by 
a set of bark-ripping claws which appear 
formidable enough to suggest a diet of 
humans. Another giant, Diprotodon, also a 
peaceful vegetarian, reached the size of a 
■y rhinoceros, and was the largest marsupial 
the world has ever known. Fossilized skele- 
tons of such giants, uncovered at the erod- 
ing shores of water holes, could easily give 
the Aborigines the impression of monsters 
who had once haunted such pools in the 
dark of night. 

Other inhabitants of this real-life Pleis- 
tocene Dreamtime included Thylacoleo, a 
marsupial “lion," and Propelopus, a carnivo- 
rous kangaroo. One order of extinct mam- 
mals is even classed by paleontologists with 
Dreamtime-like mysticism as Thingodonta, 
said to be "entirely unlike anything on the 
rest of the planet." 

Two modern-day descendants of 
Dreamtime exist today; the Duck-billed 
Platypus, who has changed little since the 
Age of Dinosaurs 110 million years ago, and 
the Koala, a miniature version of the 
Bunyip /Palorchestes. Koalas nearly joined 
their ancestors in Dreamtime: They were 
heavily hunted for their furs early this cen- 
tury; two million skins were shipped out of 
Australia in 1923-24, falling to 600,000 four 
years later as Koalas disappeared. Koalas 
tottered on the brink of extinction until a 
measure of protection was granted them in 
the 1940s. Indeed, earlier overhunting 
similar to this by Aborigines 1 0-20,000 years 
ago is considered by many the most likely 
explanation for the fact that so many of 
Australia’s former giants now exist only in 
Dreamtime legends. 

Sources 
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1949. 


crossing into another pack's territory. They 
cannot afford injuries resulting from a terri- 
torial clash, which would slow them down 
over the great distance they must cover in 
hunting. 

Ultimately though, the one factor in- 
spiring howling as a personal locator, an 
anthem for the pack, and a broadcast "Keep 
Out" sign is the motivation of the canines 
themselves. In each of these cases, howling 
wolves are proclaiming themselves as indi- 
viduals and as a group. 
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Handprints, made by pressing paint-coated hands against the rock, are widespread. They express 
physical and spiritual contact with a place. 


more territorial: "They are THERE together! 



WHAT ROLE FOR EDUCATION IN DEEP ECOLOGY? 


by Keith Storey 

Does education have a role to play in the 
Deep Ecology movement? Of course it does, 
if we want to influence society, we must 
educate people. And the best way to educate 
people is through the school system. The 
questions concerning education involve 
what outcomes we want from education and 
how best to get them. 

In his recent article "Monkeywrenching 
Mainstream Education" (Yule Edition, 
1988), Michael Cohen examines the role of 
mainstream education and suggests mon- 
keywrenching it. Many of his ideas, such as 
legalizing truancy or monkeywrenching 
school buses and buildings are absurd. These 
would only lead to chaos, not educate stu- 
dents about deep ecology. A mon- 
keywrenched school bus would only leave its 
students stranded. How would they learn 
about deep ecology while wandering aim- 
lessly about the city 7 ? Cohen's ideas are 
negative reactions to an admittedly difficult 
situation. 

Still, the article does raise the issue of 
education in the Deep Ecology movement, 
and it is a key issue because of the great 
amount of time that children spend in 
school and how that schooling affects their 
behavior as adults. In this discussion, I am 
not talking about college or graduate educa- 
tion. These educational systems also need to 
be addressed but are beyond the scope of this 
article. If the Earth First! movement is to 
increase its impact on society it must influ- 
ence the educational system. The school 
system is not the only way to edu cate people, 
but nearly all children in America do go 
through it. 

The Public Schools 

In order to affect large numbers of 
people it will be necessary to educate stu- 
dents through the public school system. 
Private or specialized schools, such as the 
ones described by Cohen or Frome (in "A 
Challenge to Environmental Education" in 
the 1989 Brigid edition), maybe effective in 
educating a few "choice" students, but will 
not affect large numbers of students. This is 
not to say the existing public school system 
is appropriate or acceptable. But the issue is 
how to change the public school system, not 
how to do without it (see Kozol, 1982 and 
Skinner, 1978 for critiques of and alterna- 
tives to the current education system). 

Deep ecologists have a critical role to 
play in developing appropriate teaching and 


curriculum materials for teachers to use. 
These materials must encompass a broad 
cross-categorical education, incorporating 
peace, feminist, bioregionalism, philosophi- 
cal, resource use, and lifestyle issues. This 
will mean activities such as writing books for 
both teachers and students, developing in- 
structional materials for teachers to use in 
and out of school, and ensuring that deep 
ecology becomes part of the standard cur- 
riculum at the local and state levels. Cur- 
rently, much curriculum development is 
controlled or influenced by corporate inter- 
ests and conservative school boards, who 
will oppose deep ecology being taught in the 
schools; so it will be necessary to develop 
strategies to get appropriate materials 
through these barriers (strategies such as 
serving on school boards, and, gasp, assum- 
ing some administrative responsibility). To 
ensure deep ecology being part of the stan- 
dard curriculum, deep ecology classes should 
be required for graduation, and deep ecology 
principles should be put into other curricu- 
lum areas (literature, history, English, etc.). 

Very few teachers already understand 
deep ecology principles well enough to start 
teachingthem tomorrow. This is why appro- 
priate curriculum materials are so important. 
To have trained teachers able to teach deep 
ecology principles, it will be necessary to 
reform teacher training practices at the uni- 
versity level and state certification standards. 

At this point it is not entirely clear what 
constitutes a deep ecology curriculum. 
Would deep ecology teachings include hik- 
ing, camping, stories, songs, rituals, poetry? 
How would the teaching change from ele- 
mentary school to high school? Research is 
needed so that effective curricula are devel- 
oped. 

From Education to Behavior Change 

A problem with focusing only upon 
education is that "knowledge" does not 
necessarily lead to behavior change. For 
instance, I may know that buying a fast food 
burger destroys rainforest, but that informa- 
tion may not lead me to stop buying fast food 
burgers. The problem is how to translate 
knowledge from school to real life. It will be 
necessary to program for individual behavior 
change outside the school setting and for 
changing societal contingencies (see Skin- 
ner, 1971, for a description of societal con- 
tingencies and Skinner, 1948 for a utopian 
look at where changing society should lead 
us), as well as for demonstrating student 
competence on deep ecology issues. It is not 
enough for students to "learn" deep ecology. 



**'"The scissors effect' of poverty and 
increasing population is slicing away at the 
ability to sustain human life," said Dr. Nafis 
Sadik, Executive-Director, United Nations 
Population Fund (from which the Reagan 
Administration withdrew financial support 
in 1986). She noted that by 2000 half of all 
humans will be living in cities, and 20% of 
them will be living in cities of over 4 million. 
( Popline 6/88. Popline is published 6 times 
yearly by the Population Institute, a non- 
profit organization founded in 1969 and 
devoted to promoting public awareness of 
the relationship between overpopulation, 
diminishing resources and environmental 
degradation, and to mobilizing birth control 
resources for Third World countries. Head- 
quarters is at 1 10 Maryland Ave NE, Wash., 
DC 20002; 202-544-3300. Dues are $25.) 

"Immigration in the 1980s has ac- 
counted for 8.7 million new US citizens and 
is the principal impetus to US population 
growth. 70% of immigrants settle in Califor- 
nia, Florida, Texas and New York. (Data 
CAPS) 

** Newsweek magazine in an 8/1/88 ar- 
ticle titled "Don't Go Near the Water" says 
"the New River stretches ... 80 miles ... from 
the Mexican border into California ... it 
holds the distinction of being the most pol- 
luted waterway on the continent. Great 
clumps of foam gush into the river from a 
large drain, human feces float along, 
dumped directly from ... Mexicali's ... anti- 
quated sewer system. Bottles, bags and an 
occasional dead cat bob past. Health experts 
have found 28 viruses — including typhoid. 


salmonella and polio — in the fetid waters ... 
along with carcinogenic chemicals like chlo- 
roform and benzene ... fecal coliform bacte- 
ria have been measured at 5000 times US 
standards." The article does not mention 
human overpopulation. 

"Brazil recently began providing fam- 
ily planning services through the national 
public health service (INAMPS), which pro- 
vides health care for 90% of Brazilians. For- 
merly such services were only provided by 
private for-profit clinics and poor women 
had no choices. 1980 data showed 30% of all 
pregnancies ended in miscarriage or abor- 
tion. Brazil still has a 2.4% annual popula- 
tion growth rate, one of the highest in the 
world. (Data Popline) 

"A popular subterfuge for illegal immi- 
gration is to arrange sham marriages, the cost 
of which averages $2000. This allows the 
alien partner to obtain a permanent resident 
visa without going through normal chan- 
nels. Greedy, unscrupulous lawyers (a 
double redundancy) are the principal finan- 
cial beneficiaries. The INS has begun several 
deportations but has not filed charges 
against the US citizen sham partners nor 
their lawyer representatives. (Data CAPS) 

"The book Beyond Oil (produced by 
Carrying Capacity, Inc. and published by 
Ballinger) projects US oil supplies will be 
exhausted by 2020. Agricultural depend- 
ence on oil may soon make us unable to 
export food. A probable return to coal will 
result in increasing acid rain. 

— Tom Stoddard 



"Mallard" by Thomas Beck © 1988 


They must behave in ecologically appropri- 
ate ways. 

Only so much about deep ecology can 
be learned within the school. Much of the 
teaching must occur out of the school build- 
ing in order to instill in students an under- 
standing of nature. This entails many prob- 
lems. For example, in cities what wilderness 
can be visited? It will be essential to get out 
of the city (and to create more wilderness; as 
Cohen insightfully notes, not enough wil- 
derness remains to accommodate large 
numbers of people). 

Outcomes from Education 

Without knowing what outcomes we 
want, we won't know what to teach or how 
to measure our progress. Cohen's outcomes 
(for tropicmaking education to recognize 
and reject mainstream's war against Nature 
and reinforce our inherited Earth Kinships) 
are nebulous and vague. I suggest that the 
first desired outcome of deep ecology educa- 
tion is that we want students knowledgeable 
about deep ecology issues. To achieve this, 
learning competency should be based so that 
students demonstrate that they have learned 
deep ecology skills before moving to new 
matters. 

Second, we want students to behave in 
an ecologically appropriate maimer. Only 


by changing peoples’ behavior will environ- 
mental improvement occur. Even deep 
ecologists do not always agree about what 
constitutes an ecologically sound lifestyle, 
but some general guidelines are commonly 
accepted (e.g., energy conservation, recy- 
cling, ethical investing, not working within 
the military complex). Other guidelines are 
more controversial (e.g., vegetarianism, 
avoiding cars, having no children). Clarifi- 
cation and consensus is needed concerning 
what an ecologically sound lifestyle is. 

In conclusion, further discussion on the 
role of education in the deep ecology move- 
ment is needed. But we also need to go 
beyond the discussion level and implement 
change in the educational system so that 
deep ecology is part of every student's cur- 
riculum. 
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HEALING THE RIPPER 


by Michael J. Cohen, Ed.D. 

Few among us would try to stop a 
maniac like Jack the Ripper by having him 
read a book on ethics, for we realize that 
disturbed emotions, not unethical thoughts, 
led to the insane murders he committed. So 
why do we believe in preaching sound ethi- 
cal and ecological principles to our main- 
stream society? 

Mainstream society's maniacal atti- 
tudes and acts needlessly hurt and kill mil- 
lions of people, habitats and other living 
beings daily. That concerned people expect 
rational ecology and ethics alone to change 
our central way of life should make us ques- 
tion how much the mainstream has dis- 
turbed our own mentality. 

Modern society is insane because it at- 
tacks Nature and therefore a vital part of 
itself. We must recognize that, more than 
facts and figures or ethics and morals, Amer- 
ica needs emotional treatment and under- 
standing to make it through the 21st cen- 
tury. 

As I've explained in previous articles, 
Nature within and around us is a seamless 
continuum built from affinity relationships 
that exist in and between all entities. We 
experience many of Earth's affinities as sen- 
sations and feelings such as hunger, thirst, 
love, community, and trust. 

As children, mainstream rips us from 
our inborn affinities with Earth and subtly 
welds our severed, raw feelings to our 
culture's misguided attitudes, technologies 
and artificial environment. Our craving to 
reduce the hurt from this separation sur- 
passes our rationality and we become ad- 
dicted to detrimental tranquilizing sub- 
stances such as drugs, alcohol, pesticides, oil, 
automobiles, electricity, ammunition, ura- 
nium and money. Our upbringing also pro- 
grams us to fear and conquer all kinds of 


natural communities including those people 
who appear closer to Nature such as women, 
blacks, children, indigenous persons and 
most other minority groups. Stripped of 
nurturing and love from the global life 
community, insane anger becomes our 
civilization's nature. 

Most of us identify greed as the cause of 
our environmental and social problems .But 
greed is actually thoughts, feelings and acts 
that are normally redirected by the natural 
forces that harmoniously govern the global 
life community. Isolated from the natural 
world's beneficent controls, our "tropicmak- 
ing" desires fuel our lives. [As explained in 
the author's earlier article on tropicmaking 
in this journal, these desires lead us to create 
artificial environments emulating the warm 
climate of the tropical regions where Homo 
sapiens evolved.] 

Modern insanity stops when, with 
strong community support, we risk liberat- 
ing our natural survival feelings from their 
hurtful bonding to our culture's destructive 
ways. That support can then motivate us to 
re-attach these feelings to Nature within and 
without. 

To achieve sanity, we must stop de- 
meaning peoples’ affinity feelings as subjec- 
tive, immature, or irrational. Survival is an 
emotion. 

Because the world has never before 
dealt with the human attitudes and impacts 
it faces today, new solutions are necessary. 
These involve providing the space and guid- 
ance to rejuvenate our natural affinities, and 
thereby heal the madness of America the 
Ripper. 

Michael J. Cohen is the director of the 
National Audubon Society Expedition Institute 
and the author of several books on restoring our 
ties with Nature. He may be contacted at Na- 
tional Audubon Society, Sharon, CT 06069. 
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Introduction: 37 days in gaol this year 
for civil disobedience against contempt of 
nature have provided me some thoughts 
about imprisonment. The prison experience 
has grown to be a part of North American 
experience for one in five of us, so it is 
important for "environmental" social activ- 
ists to address this issue. The United States 
leads the world in prisoners per capita; Po- 
land is second and Canada third. 

Communities do not seem to be im- 
proved by the removal of "criminals" from 
their midst. Statistics show we are increas- 
ingly violent and Canadian cities are now 
comparable to their American counterparts. 

The overwhelming majority of prison- 
ers have been convicted of crimes of property 
caused by poverty, lack of education, broken 
families. Society teaches us, through adver- 
tising and example, to desire "the good life" 
— new cars, nice homes, good electronics, 
designer clothes — but cannot provide these 
for all of us. 

For some these items may have come 
from theft, but for all of us, the ultimate cost 
is to the planet. All consumer goods come 
with a built-in environmental price, degrad- 

l Fragments of 'Earth “Wisdom 


ing the quality of life for both the haves and 
the have-nots. Consumerism consumes us 
all. 

So spending more money on police and 
prisons, weapons and warfare, is not the 
right answer to community problems. The 
real answers can emerge when "criminals" 
are brought in to the community process so 
that prisons can be abolished. 

In Gaol: The following is taken from 
letters written during my 30-day imprison- 
ment in Oakalla Prison and other gaols near 
Vancouver, Canada. The first letter was 
ordered destroyed by a minimum custody 
facility director and had to be rescued from 
the wastebasket by another inmate before 
being smuggled out. 

Life in gaol is largely what life might be 
like in any small logging camp. Meat and 
potatoes and no women. The life in Marpole 
Correctional Centre is soft — starch for three 
meals and no real work. Not a single man is 
here for a crime of violence. These are your 
dangerous child non-supporters, impaired 
drivers from whom society needs protection. 

So we live on upper Granville costing 


the taxpayer $48,000 a year each. The bulls 
pull down $23,000 a year for basically being 
zcsokeepers, reading the newspapers, doing 
crosswords, keeping the threat of real prison 
over your head. A waist-high fence protects 
the community from us dangerous criminals 
keeping ourselves imprisoned. 

The lines were a lot more clearly drawn 
at Oakalla Prison where we all wore prison 
greens and had our watches taken. Time 
passes more slowly somehow without a 
watch. Two wings of around 100 men each 
use the yard facilities fora total of four hours. 
Many of these are men who escaped mini- 
mum custody by walking away, foreign na- 
tionals awaiting deportation — again, al- 
most no crimes of violence. 

We're locked in our cells at night and 
during meals. Being denied the social graces 
of eating is very demeaning; plastic utensils 
and tray. 

I've become the first tree protector here. 
My first day in Oakalla was International 
Prisoners Rights Day, August 1, when prison- 
ers worldwide fast in solidarity, so many 
other inmates understand why I'm here: for 
the solidarity of man and nature. It will make 


it that much easier for the hundreds of envi- 
ronmentalists who will inevitably be joining 
me if logging practise is not changed in 
British Columbia. We are asking only for 
sustainable development so that there is a 
future for the west coast. 

As a civil prisoner I will serve all 30 days 
of my sentence plus 7 days in default of the 
$500 fine I refuse to pay. A mugger would 
only serve 20, or 2/3 of a criminal sentence. 
Paul Winstandley has followed me with 15 
days and already 15 more have been arrested 
in defense of Sulpher Passage. Should we not 
question logging when when it requires 
police presence to continue? 

I am proud to be a political prisoner in 
defence of the west coast for native land 
claims. If we cannot stop the rape of the 
land, then I would prefer to be in prison. At 
least my children will know I tried to stop the 
destruction. 

— C.J. Hinke, writer, 14 year resident of 
Clayoquot Sound, and founder of the Society 
Protecting Intact Kinetic Ecosystems, which 
supported the widespread tree-spiking on Meares 
Island in 1984 


Thoughts on Autumn Equinox about the 
Importance of Ritual 


by Dolores LaC-hapelle 

All these autumn weeks I have watched the great disk going south along the horizon of moorlands 
beyond the marsh, now sinking behind this field, now behind this leafless tree, now behind this sedgy 
hillock dappled with thin snow. We lose a great deal, I think, when we lose this sense and feeling for 
the sun. When all has been said, the adventure of the sun is the great natural drama by which we live 
and not to have joy in it and awe of it, not to share in it, is to close a dull door on nature's sustaining 
and poetic spirit.( 1) 

Henry Beston 

Moreover, it becomes apparent.. .that ritual is not simply an alternative way to express certain things, 
but that certain things can be expressed only in ritual. Ritual is without equivalents or even 
alternatives... I take ritual to be the basic social act... social contract, morality, the concept of the sacred, 
the notion of the divine, and even a paradigm of creation are intrinsic to ritual's structure. {2) 


Roy Rappaport 


Most primal or indigenous societies 
around the world had three common charac- 
teristics: they had an intimate, conscious 
relationship with their place; they were 
stable "sustainable" cultures, often lasting 
for thousands of years; and they had a rich 
ceremonial and ritual life culminating in 
seasonal festivals. They saw these three as 
intimately connected. Out of the hundreds 
of examples, consider the following: 

+ The Tukano Indians of the northwest 
Amazon River basin, guided by their sha- 
mans, use various myths and rituals that 
prevent over-hunting or over-fishing. They 
view their universe as a circuit of energy in 
which the entire cosmos participates. The 
circuit consists of "a limited quantity of 
procreative energy that flows continually 
between man and animals, between society 
and nature." Columbian anthropologist 
Reichel Dolmatoff notes that the Tukano 
have little interest in exploiting natural re- 
sources more effectively but are greatly inter- 
ested in "accumulating more factual knowl- 
edge about biological reality and, above all, 
about knowing what the physical world 
requires from men. "(3) 



+ The Rung people of Africa's Kalahari Desert 
have been living in the same place for 1 1,000 
years! They have very few material belong- 
ings but their ritual life is one of the most 
sophisticated of any group.(4) 

+ Roy Rappaport has shown that the rituals 
of the Tsembaga of New Guinea allocate 
scarce protein for the humans who need it 
without causing irreversible damage to the 
land. Ritual dictates the proper ways and 
times to hunt the pigs which supply their 
protein. (5) 

+ The longest inhabited place in the United 
States is the Hopi village of Oraibi. At certain 
times of the year the Hopi here may spend up 
to half their time in ritual activity. 

+ About ten years ago the old cacique of San 
Juan Pueblo in New Mexico died. The young 
man elected to take over as the new cacique 
will do nothing for the rest of his life but take 
care of the ritual life of the Pueblo. All his 
personal needs will be taken care of by the 
tribe, but he cannot travel more than 60 
miles or one hour from the Pueblo. The 
distance has grown with the use of cars but 
the time remains one hour. His presence is 
that important to the life of the Pueblo. 

Our Western European industrial cul- 
ture provides a striking contrast to all these 
examples.* We have idolized ideals, ration- 
ality and a limited kind of "practicality, " and 
have regarded the rituals of these other cul- 
tures as at best frivolous curiosities. The 
results are all too evident. We've only been 
here a few hundred years and already we 
have done irreparable damage to vast areas of 
what we call the US. As Gregory Bateson 
notes, "mere purposive rationality is neces- 
sarily pathogenic and destmctive of life." 

We have tried to relate to the world 
around us through only the left side of our 
brain, and we are clearly failing. If we are to 
reestablish a viable relationship, we must 
rediscover the wisdom of these other cul- 
tures who knew that their relationship to the 
land required the whole oftheir being. What 
we call their "ritual and ceremony" was a 
sophisticated social and spiritual technology 
for such a relationship. 

The Industrial Growth Society has 
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caused us to forget so much in the last 200 
years that we hardly know where to begin. It 
helps to begin by remembering. All tradi- 
tional cultures, even our own Western Euro- 
pean ancestors, had seasonal festivals and 
rituals. The true origins of most of our 
modern holidays date back to these seasonal 
festivals. 

The purpose of seasonal festivals is to 
periodically revive the topocosm . Gaster 
coined this word from the Greek — topo for 
place and cosmos for world order. Topocosm 
means "the world order of a particular 
place." The topocosm is the entire complex 
of any given locality conceived as a living 
organism — not just the human community 
but the total community — plants, animals 
and soils. The topocosm is not only the 
present community but also that continuous 
entity of which the present community is 
but the current manifestation.^) 

Seasonal festivals make use of myths, 
art, dance and games. Each of these aspects 
of ritual serve to keep open the essential 
connections within ourselves. Festivals 
connect the following: the conscious with 
the unconscious; the right and left hemi- 
spheres of the brain; the cortex with the 
older three brains (including the Oriental tan 
tien , four fingers below the navel); as well as 
connectingthe human with the non-human 
— earth, sky, animals and plants. 

I'm often asked the question: What rele- 
vance does this kind of ritual have for people 
who live in the city? The modern city of 
Siena in Italy provides a good example. Siena 
with a population of 59,000 has the lowest 
crime rate of any Western city of comparable 
size. Drug-addiction and violence are virtu- 
ally unknown. Why? Because it is a tribal, 
ritualized city organized around the contrada 
(clans) — with names such Chiocciola, the 
Snail, Tartule, the Turtle, etc. — and th ePalio 
(the annual horse race). Each contrada has its 
own territory, church songs, patron saint 
and rituals. Particular topographical features 
of each contrada's area are ritualized and 
mythologized. The ritualized customs of the 
city extend back to the worship of Diana, the 
Roman goddess of the moon. Her attributes 
were taken over by the Worship of Mary 
when Christianity came in. 

Such famous writers as Henry James, 
Ezra Pound and Aidous Huxley sensed the 
energy of the city and tried to write about it, 
but none of them even faintly grasped the 
year-long ritualized life behind it. About one 
week before the day of the Palio race, Siena 
workmen begin to bringyellow earth [la terra 
) from the fields outside Siena and spread it 
over the great central square, the Campo, 
thus linking the city with its origins in the 
earth of its place. Anytime during the year 
when someone needs to be cheered up, the 
sad person is told not to worry because soon 
there will be "la terra in piazza". 

The horse race serves two main pur- 
poses. In the intense rivalry surroundingthe 
race, each contrada "rekindles its own sense 
of identity." The Palio also provides the 
Sienese with an outlet for their aggression. 


and as such is a ritual war. The horse race 
grew out of games that were actually mimic 
battles used to mark the ends of religious 
festivals in the old days. 

The Palio is truly a religious event. On 
this one day of the year the contrada ‘s horse 
is brought into the church of its patron saint. 
In the act of blessing the horse, the contrada 
itself is blessed. This horse race is the 
community's greatest rite.(7) 

If we want to build a sustainable culture, 
it is not enough to "go back to the land." 
That’s what our pioneering ancestors did 
and, as the famous Western artist Charles 
Russell said, "A pioneer is a man who comes 
to virgin country, traps off all the fur, kills off 
the wild meat, plows the roots up... and calls 
it civilization." 

If we are to truly re-connect with the 
land, we need to change our perceptions. As 
long as we limit ourselves to rationality, we 
will be disconnected from the deep ecology 
of our place. As Heidegger explains: "Dwell- 
ing is not primarily inhabiting but taking 
care of and creating that space within which 
something comes into its own and flour- 
ishes." It takes repeated rituals through the 
years for real dwelling. Likewise, as Roy 
Rappaport observes, "knowledge will never 
replace respect in man’s dealings with eco- 
logical systems, for the ecological systems in 
which man participates are likely to be so 
complex that he may never have sufficient 
comprehension of their content and struc- 
ture to permit him to predict the outcome of 
many of his own acts." Ritual is the focused 
way in which we both experience and ex- 
press that respect. 

Ritual is the pattern that connects. It 
provides communication at all levels — 
communication among all the systems 
within the individual human organism; 
between people within the group; between 
one group and another in a city; and 
throughout all these levels between the 
human and the non-human in the natural 
environment. Ritual provides us with a tool 
for learning to think logically, analogically 
and ecologically. Perhaps most important, 
during rituals we have the experience, 
unique in our culture, of neither opposing 
nature nor trying to be in communication 
with nature; but of finding ourselves within 
nature. 

* NOTE : Most of these primitive groups' cultures 
have been virtually destroyed in the last 20 years 
by the IGS, but they are our only sources of 
information on what constitutes a sustainable 
culture. 
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■REVIEW* 


SISTERS OF THE DREAM, 1 989, Northland 
Publishing, POB N, Flagstaff, AZ 86002. 
ed. note: The following is an excerpt from Mary 
Sojourner's new novel Sisters of the Dream, a 
book inspired in part by Mary's fight, with the 
Havasupai Indians and Arizona EFlers, against 
“the uranium mining industry's plan to mine the 
Sacred Lands that border the Grand Canyon. " 
Mary is giving readings from this enthralling 
novel to help raise funds for the Arizona Four. 
Starting next issue, it will be available from the 
Earth First! Bookstore. 
from chapter 36: 

..."Let's go," Nick said hoarsely. 
She tucked her hair back up and patted the 
solid bulge of the charcoal starter in her 
pocket. They walked past the green pick-up, 
separated and disappeared into the line of 
juniper at the edge of the Latham yard. The 
garage light glared off black ice. Nick hoisted 
her up and the light was gone. He slipped 
Katz's client's friend's lockcard between the 
door and the doorframe. They held their 
breath and heard the sweet click of the bolt 
released. Behind them, the pick-up hissed in 
over the ice. Deena and Katz slipped in the 
door and waited. Joe melted into the flat 
darkness. They saw his shadow rise up in the 
back window. 

"This is like dancin'," Deena said. 

"1 don't dance," Nick said and grinned. 
"I'm Nick." 

"Miss Kitty." They shook hands. 

Liz's feet had gone numb with cold. Joe 
waved them forward. 

"We go." He turned away from the 
window. Liz saw him fumble over some- 
thing. Juniper smoke rose in the air. 

"For the Old Ones," he said. "We ask 


your blessing." He tossed a silver dollar in 
the air. "For the New Ones," he said. "Stay 
outta the way." 

Rose stepped into the room, a big NPS 
emergency iiashlamp in her hands. She 
threw the switch and the garage blazed with 
light, packed, floor to ceiling, wall to wall, 
with cartons, rugs, tattered baskets, old 
trunks, a plain gray jug as tall as a child. A 
tasseled bag hung next to the security master 
box. 

Liz closed her eyes and breathed in the 
smoke. "Please," she whispered, "if you're 
there, guide us." 

"Move!" Nick snapped. She looked over 
her shoulder and saw Katz huddled in the 
back of the pick-up. Nick wrestled two rugs 
to his shoulders. 

"No," she said. "The trunks. The black 
one, the green." 

He looked at her. She stared back. 

"Okay," he said. Together, they eased 
the top trunk off the pile. Deena stepped 
between them and they swung the trunk up 
to Katz and ran back. 

"You do dance, " Deena said . She and Liz 
eased the remaining two trunks and went 
back for baskets. Nick and Paul cradled the 
huge jug in an old saddle blanket and carried 
it out. 

"The black-and-white pots," Rose said. 
"All of them need to go back." Joe was bent 
over the tangle of wires, his shoulders 
bunched in concentration. Liz patted his 
back. 

"How much time?” she asked. 

"I wish I knew, " he said. She reached up 
for the tasseled bag. 

"What's this?" 


He shook his head. "I’m a long time 
away from these things ... arrow case, 
maybe? It's a lion. That's the tail." 

She lifted it down. Dust flew up and 
blurred her vision. Joe was a big shadow next 
to her. Cold white light blazed in the win- 
dow and blinked out. She saw her face, her 
eyes the black slits of a mask. Something 
buzzed. 

"Rattler," Joe whispered. He laughed. 

"Out!” Annie hissed over the walkie- 
talkie. 

"Too soon," Joe muttered. “Sons-a- 
bitches?” Liz passed the arrow case to him. 
She turned. Everyone was gone. She heard 
the pick-up roll out over the ice. Nick's 
shadow slipped past the window. The room 
was dark. She picked her way between the 
piles of treasure and stood in the doorway. 
Her throat ached. Her hands were cramped 
with fear. She pulled the charcoal starter out 
and circled the room, spraying everything 
she could reach then stepped outside and lit 
the matchbook. 

“Antsa," she said and tossed the flame 
into a stack of faded baskets. They caught 
instantly, went up in pale blue flame. She 
looked over her shoulder. An unmarked 
Cherokee, lights low, cruised slowly up to the 
house. 

"Go home," she said, crumpled 
Kwaayo's picture and threw it into the fire's 
heart. It curled once and was smoke. A car 
door closed softly. She backed into the 
juniper, cut across a side-yard and slid into 
the passenger seat of Joe Yazzie’s black 
Bronco. He pulled out onto the main street. 

"Look back," he said. The garage win- 
dows glowed bright orange. "You know 
what those Jesus Way people say." She shook 
her head. 

"The fire next time.” 

ELEMENTS OF REFUSAL, John Zerzan, 
Left Bank Books (5241 University Way NE, 
Seattle, WA 98101; 10.50ppd). 

The savage mind totalizes. — Levi-Strauss 

And the total mind savages ... Nihilism 
definitively rejects customary religion, mo- 
rality and the dominant value system, while 
insisting on the complete dissolution of ex- 
isting social, economic and political para- 
digms. It is a program for startingover fresh, 
that planetary, menstrual expulsion, that 
cleansing that triggers the release of a new 
and fecund reality. It's an accelerating rock- 
slide capable of grinding away all vestiges of 
techo-industrial structure. Unfortunately, 


nihilist momentum often carries us past self- 
reclamation to self-deprecation, the igno- 
rance of natural patterns, and the cynical 
rejection of even the most subjectively vali- 
dated truths. 

John Zerzan sets off explosive charges 
on cognitive dams — without seeing first if 
there's anything worth salvaging on the 
flood plain below. Elements of Refusal is a 
volcanic collection of essays that challenge 
the objectification of inner and outer nature 
by our concepts of time, numbers, work and 
language. Zerzan accuses art and myth of 
being tools of restraint; he plays devil's advo- 
cate, calling into question everything we've 
learned to cherish. This is "Fifty-two Card 
Pick-Up” journalism, tossing the ordered 
cards of perception into the air. 

He exposes the history of our industrial 
estrangement. He colorfully documents the 
Luddites, "projecting themselves through 
their acts, seemingly unmediated by ideol- 
ogy," destroying their textile machines in 
"spontaneous coordination, their organiza- 
tion neither formed nor permanent," 
prompting the posting of soldiers in factories 
in greater numbers than Wellington em- 
ployed against Napoleon, and garnering 
enough support from the civilian volunteer 
militia to spur the creation of the modern 
police system (subsequently adopted in 
America). 

For polemic Zerzan (as well as for deep 
ecologists), primal humanity represents the 
most accurate reflection of our innate selves, 
living in a stream of inner and outer experi- 
ence, an eternal “now." "Time" was the first 
regimentation of experience. Tracing the 
disintegration of primal human's participa- 
tion in the universe, he quotes Norman O. 
Brown: "Separateness, then is the Fall — the 
fall into division, the original lie." The roots 
of alienation are revealed in Robert Lowell's 
statement, "What is history but what you 
cannot touch." 

Zerzan asks us to "imagine a world with- 
out division ... that divorce from nature from 
which all ideology and authority accrue.... 
Enchantment is the opposite of ignorance. 
Only a politics that undoes language and 
time and is thus visionary to the point of 
voluptuousness has any meaning." "Being 
alive in nature, before our abstraction from 
it, must have involved a perception and 
contact we can scarcely comprehend from 
our levels of anguish and alienation. The 
communication with all of existence must 
continued on page 32 




Ned Ludd Books 




ECODEFENSE 


A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching 
Edited by Dave Foreman and Bill Haywood 
Forward! By Edward Abbey 

Even before the FBI launched a $2 million campaign to intimidate us from 
publishing and distributing it, ECODEFENSE was the most controversial con- 
servation book ever written. Now with the accelerating destruction of wilder- 
ness, the failure of "legitimate" means to halt the destruction, and the crackdown 
by authorities against monkeywrenching, ECODEFENSE is needed as never be- 
fore. 


ECODEFENSE features detailed, field-tested hints from experts on: 

V Decommissioning heavy equipment 

V Closing roads 

V Stopping of f-road -vehicles 

V Spiking trees 

V Removing survey lines 

V Hassling overgrazers 

V Felling billboards 

V Removing traplines 

V Safety and security 

V and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED 
311 PAGES 
$13.50 Postpaid 





NED LUDD BOOKS PO Box 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703 


The Big Outside 


A Descriptive Inventory of the Big Wilderness Areas of the 

USA 

By Dave Foreman and Howie Wolke 

This landmark conservation book argues effectively that ecological wilderness 
is big wilderness. After 8 years of detailed research theauthors have updated Bob 
Marshall’s historic 1936 Roadless Area Inventory. THE BIG OUTSIDE features: 

* Descriptions and status of every roadless area in America over 
100,000 acres in the West and 50,000 acres in the East 

* Historical and ecological introductions for each state or region 

* 21 maps showing large roadless areas 

* History of large roadless areas 

* Ecological importance of large roadless areas 

* The factors destroying America's roadless areas 

* Large roadless areas ranked by size 

* Large roadless areas listed by states 

* Bob Marshall’s 1936 roadless area inventory 

* Bob Marshall's 1927 roadless area inventory (never before 
published) 

* Detailed guide for further reading 

* Foreword by MICHAEL FROME 

* 470 pages 

$21.00 Postpaid 


IMPORTANT NOTE: All orders for ECODEFENSE and THE 
BIG OUTSIDE (retail and wholesale) should be sent directly to 
NED LUDD BOOKS, POB 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703. Do not 
order from the Earth First! Journal. 
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Dear Ned 

Pouring sand into the oil reservoir of a 
big yellow machine is a cramped and messy 
endeavor. Spills and tight spots lead to 
telltale signs of tampering and to general 
frustrations for the midnight mechanic. To 
remedy this we invented the sand bong. 

At your local hardware store buy a large 
common household funnel and 2 feet of 
clear plastic tubing which will fit snugly over 
the end of the funnel. Bring this contraption 
on site with you and stick the open end of the 
tube deep down inside the oil intake of the 
machine to be serviced. Hold the funnel 
high and outside the engine compartment- 
pour fine, dry sand or other grit (see Ecode- 
fense) into the funnel, down the hose and 
deep into the oil. Clean the oil off the tubing 
with a rag, stuff it all into a plastic bag, and 
put that into a day pack when you are fin- 
ished with the job and ready to leave. 

This method is simple, easy and leaves 
no sand stains as you try to stuff grit into a 
one inch hole inside a cramped engine 
compartment. The only problem is the in- 
criminating evidence of carrying this plumb- 
ing with you, but who 's really going to notice 
tubing and a funnel? 

— The Bong Inventor 

Dear Ned 

To grab paper without leaving finger- 
prints when wearing gloves would appear to 
be suspicious (such as making photocopies 
of a communique about monkeywrenching 
at a self-service copy shop). Instead, simply 
grasp the paper with a binder clip. 

— Office Worker 

Dear Ned 

I'm a Forest Service employee in Idaho 
who is sick and tired of the clearcutting and 
other destruction the Forest Service is perpe- 
trating on the National Forests. The scuttle- 
butt within the agency here is that it was 
loggers who spiked the sale on the Clearwa- 
ter National Forest this spring (the one that 
has caused all the controversy). It is assumed 
they did it to give the local politicians and big 
timber companies ammunition to fire at 
conservationists. This is the spiking incident 
that Sen. James McClure used to justify his 
proposal for logging 100 acres of designated 
Wilderness for every timber sale acre spiked. 

— Elers Koch 

Dear Ned 

It is mentioned in Ecodefense that only 
the kindest and bravest souls release trapped 
skunks. The writer forgot to mention the 
well -equipped souls. 

A skunk’s spray not only sticks to your 
clothing but it also penetrates your clothes 
and sticks to your skin. Therefore, a non- 
permeable garment is called for. 

If you are like me, you are probably not 
one to ruin a good rain suit on every trapped 
skunk you come across. Also, wearing nylon 
on the job is one of the biggest no-nos there 
is. 

There is an alternative: Military chemi- 
cal warfare gear. It is not terribly expensive 
(S15 or less) for a matching set of coat and 
trousers. They are said to be impenetrable to 
all kinds of nasty things like nerve gas, chlo- 
rine gas, mustard gas — and they work well 
with skunk spray, too. 

Beware of old worn sets as they are 
worthless! Buy only those that are sealed in 
their original package. Never launder this 
stuff either (it stinks up the house and takes 
out the protective chemical). 

It is also wise to get a good gas mask. At 
this time there are a lot of surplus Israeli Civil 
Defense masks available (mine cost $7) from 
many sources. 

So: buy local, pay cash, and remember 
the words PAPER TRAIL. Good luck and 
happy trails. 

— Mephitas 

Dear Mephitas 

Thanks for your suggestion. Such suits 
should also work for placing certain " stink de- 
vices ’ if necessary. 

— Ned 


Dear Ned 

It is never a bad idea to practice good 
security. But, as we have seen lately, even the 
best planned measures do sometimes fail. 

It can be said that the best defense is a 
good offense. A good counter-intelligence 
program is a must! Without one you are a 
sitting duck. With one you stand a better 
than average chance of a clean get-away. 

First, you must consider that all pro- 
tests, CDs, and other "out in the open" 
actions are well documented on film and 
video tape so that they can be analyzed by 
law enforcement agents at a later date. 
During such actions they fill out checklist- 
type forms on subjects that include things 
like: who are the speakers? any known radi- 
cals present? does the action appear to be a 
diversion? etc. 

They record incidents of ecotage in 
much the same manner. All the information 
that they gather is entered into a file that is 
constantly analyzed. Law enforcement 
agencies read this. 

If you do the same that they are doing 
(constant analysis of all related events), you 
are practicing counter-intelligence. A good 
book on this subject is FM 34-60 (Army field 
manual); you can probably find a copy in 
most larger military surplus outlets. 

— The Plumbers 

Dear Ned 

Many ecodefenders claim it is safer to 
monkeywrench out of state than on one's 
own turf. This is not true for activists with 
California license plates — they are consid- 
ered fair game by most non-California badge 
wearers who get their jollies by hassling 
residents of the tarnished golden state. 

In California, however, out-of-staters 
are rarely bugged just because of their origin 
except for those with Mexican license plates. 

— Floyd Flood 

Dear Ned 

Many commercial laundry detergents 
contain chemical "brighteners" that in- 
crease the reflectivity of clothing (ever notice 
your sleeves glowing under a "black light"?). 
This seems like a significant concern when 
washing clothes to be used in secretive activi- 
ties. Has anybody done research into which 
detergents will leave you with the wonder- 
fully dull and dingy look while still getting 
out those telltale body odors? 

— Mr. Clean 

Does anyone out there have information 
that can help Mr. Clean and the rest of us who 
want our clothing to help us blend into the 
background ? 

— Ned 

Dear Uncle Ned 

Recently while shooting the shit 
around the campfire, a chemist friend and 1 
got to discussing various methods of pillag- 
ing heavy equipment and he brought up the 
interesting idea of using acids. I don't recall 
hearing about acids at the RRR diesel me- 
chanic workshop or anything in Ned Ludd 
and just a brief mention about battery acid in 
radiators in Ecodefense. Is anybody out there 
in destructo-land experimenting with metal 
acids? 

My friend conjectured that any acid 
that is corrosive to metal would do much 
damage if left overnight or longer in the 
delicate parts of an engine. Pouring a couple 
of quarts or more into the carburetor would 
probably get through to the pistons and rings 
and would certainly mess up everything in 
between! Some of the advantages of acids are 
quietness, relatively instant damage, and 
easy availability. 

Some potential acids to use: 

V Hydrochloric — available at chemical 
suppliers, maybe other places. Be careful of 
the fumes. 

V Muriatic — just half-strength hydro- 
chloric acid, used in swimming pool water 
and as metal etch, rust remover, etc. Proba- 
bly available at hardware stores, swimming 
pool suppliers, auto body and repair suppli- 
ers, etc. 

V Sulfuric — the stuff used in car batter- 


DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


ies. Can be had at chemical suppliers and 
possibly auto parts stores. In a pinch, one 
might use a machine's own battery juice. 
Weighs about twice as much as water. Upon 
reaction with metal, the fumes are poison- 
ous. 

Avoid breathing all acid fumes and wear 
rubber gloves and goggles. Have fun! 

— Better Living Through Chemistry 

Perhaps the skunk-proof outfit described 
above would be useful for this kind of activity. A 
turkey baster can be used to suck acid out of a 
battery and to squirt whatever you want to 
damage. Be very careful with this kind of activ- 
ity. By the way, the charming fellow who 
conducted the diesel workshop at the 1988 RRR 
(Ron Frazier) turned out to be a paid FBI stoolie 
and provocateur. If any of you readers ever talked 
to this character, your conversation is probably 
on tape in an FBI office and you are now a 
potential suspect for any ecotage in your neck of 
the woods. Anyone who talked to Frazier (or 
"Mike Tait for that matter) should perma- 
nently retire from monkeywrenching. 

— Ned 

Dear Ned 

I read the lettcs in your column several 
issues back that mentioned increment borers 
for tree spiking. I've seen the use of these 
tools demonstrated by FS personnel. As you 
probably know, they use borers in timber 
stand analyses. I agree, these are probably 
the optimal tool to use for spiking trees. 

Borer tools can be ordered from Interna- 
tional Reforestation, Eugene, OR. 1-800-321- 
1037. 8" borers are S83.00 (plus postage); 10” 
borers are S97.50; 12" borers are S105. 

A couple of things should be remem- 
bered when using borers: 1) Never leave the 
tool in the tree longer than absolutely neces- 
sary to avoid getting it stuck in the tree. 2) 
When removing the core, never force the 
spoon in or out if the core appears to be stuck. 
If you do, you may tweak the spoon out of 
shape, ruining it. Instead, repeat the release 
procedure. Ifthespoon won't come out with 
theborer in the tree, wait to remove the core 
until after you have backed the borer all the 
way out. 

— Bothered 

Dear Ned 

Jewellers use a compound called liver of 
sulphur to make silver turn black. ITSTIn'Jcs’ 
ITke TFicfworst fart ever expelled and is acti- 
vated by dropping a small quantity into a 
glass of water. It is available at jewelry/metal 
working craft supply houses. Use it scaled up 
to clear the offices of your favorite bureau- 
crats. 

— LiT Stinker 
Dear Ned 

The Wilderness Impact Research Foun- 
dation (an outstanding group in Elko, Ne- 
vada, which supports the continued free and 
open use of public lands by ranchers, miners, 
loggers, ORVers and other good Americans 
and opposes communist -inspired wilderness 
lock-ups) have set up a toll-free phone for 
reports of vandalism or sabotage on the 
public lands. I've been calling their number 
(1-800-SABOTAG) from convenient pay 
phones with reports of clearcutting, over- 
grazing, bulldozing, and the like. These fine 
folks are lobbying Congress to make all forms 
of ecotage federal felonies. 

— William Pendly 7 "2 

Dear Ned 

The Mountain States Legal Foundation 
(Jim Watt's former law firm which represents 
all true Americans who want to use the 
public lands for cow fodder, bulldozer sand- 
boxes, and recreational chainsawing) has 
organized a task force to find "as much dirt as 
possible" on the horrible group Earth First! 
(you may have heard of them). They've also 
organized a hotline open during regular 
business hours (303-837-8439) for reports of 
vandalism or sabotage on the public lands. 
I've been calling them from convenient pay 
phones to report clearcutting, overgrazing, 
bulldozing and other incidents. 

— Grant Gurber 

Dear Ned 

Several recent arrests of EF! activists 
brought about by FBI infiltration into the 
movement compel me to make a few com- 
ments. It is evident that the FBI is not going 
to go away, so we will just have to learn how 
to live safely in their presence. Certain pat- 
terns emerge that indicate their mode of 



operation, suggesting prudent means of 
avoiding unhappy experiences. 

FBI tactics: 

1) Agents work within groups. 

2) Agents instigate illegal (often ques- 
tionable) acts. 

3) Vocal and highly visible persons in 
the EF! movement are primary targets of the 
FBI. 

4) Activities that involve destruction of 
property or can be perceived as potentially 
harmful to other persons are prime targets of 
FBI involvement. 

5) Infiltration was not widespread be- 
fore 1985. 

Adding this information to some basic 
common sense principles leads to the follow- 
ing advice: 

1) Don't involve yourself in any activity 

that dislurbs your conscience! Unless you 
cinTtve'with’youBeTf lf you areTSvfglTTTTT' 
ain Twnrttrit : — ” ~~ J ~ 

2) Avoid acting on behalf of another's 
suggestion. If you don't like what is being 
done or how it is done, don't involve your- 
self. 

3) The fewer persons involved in any 
project, the less likely you will get caught. 
The safest project is a one-person operation. 


4) Trust in the goodness of others. Each 
person in a movement should be supported, 
loved and respected. But when it comes to 
monkeywrenching, don't trust anyone ex- 
cept perhaps your closest friends, ideally, 
friends of more than 5 years duration. Civil 
disobedience and merely talking about 
monkeywrenching in general can safely be 
done among strangers or casual/recent ac- 
quaintances. Methods of monkeywrench- 
ing can and should be openly discussed. But 
that's as far as it should go in public. 

5) The more you openly say the less you 
ca n safely do . The more visible influence you 

‘Tfave in the movement, the more closely you 
are watched. Take upon yourself the role of 
one or the other, but not both. 


6) Avoid ass ociating illegal mom 
keywreriching activities with Earth F irst! . 

~7)TFfBI agents o’nlyget as fair as]oining 
acts of civil disobedience, they may actually 
be an asset to the EF! movement. Who 


knows, some might even see the light! 
— Slippy Elm 


Monkeywrenching News 
From Around The World 

Anti-developerSign Disrupts Rush Hour — 
A banner reading "Developers Go To Hell 
and Build" disrupted rush hour traffic after it 
was hung from a bridge over the Simi Valley 
Freeway in February. One late-for-work 
California Yuppie said she didn't mind birth- 
day greetings being hung from bridges, but a 
political slogan annoyed her. 


Reviews . . . 

continued from page 31 
have been an exquisite play of all the senses, 
reflecting the numberless, nameless varieties 
of pleasure and emotion once accessible 
within." "Thecarvingupofnature, its reduc- 
tion into concepts and equivalences, occurs 
along lines laid down by the patterns of 
language ... expresses the sublimation of 
eros, the repression of instinct." 

He demonstrates how art and myth can 
distance us from the experience of life itself, 
placing it in the hands of rulers and special- 
ists, but he fails to see how art and ritual can 
subjectify nature, inspiring direct personal 
interaction with spirit. Art and myth also 
remind us of interconnectedness, the way a 
brilliant reflection on the water reconnects 
us with the sun. 

In one of the finest exposes on agricul- 
ture I've read, Zerzan shows it as a stepchild 
of objective language, both services "cutting 
up and organizing reality," and trashes the 
illusory "green revolution" in high-tech 
fanning. He shows how food surplus is a 
"bulwark against the flow of nature," and 
how domestication of humanity parallels 
domestication of plants and animals. 

I came away with the conviction to 
insure my assailed symbiology remains 
based in immediacy and experience. Even 
though "it seems to speak is to say less, "John 
has utilized the potency of words to provoke 
exploration of a wordless reality. 

Reviewed by Lone Wolf Circles, Reverse, 

NM. 
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ages, genders, colors, in respectful 
relationship to the Earth. Comes with 
instructions. $12. Pan’s Forest, 411 
Ravens, Pt. Townsend, WA 98368. 


our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 


Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 


j EF! Pilgrimage. Visit the sacred 
I founding place of EF! in the Mexican 
| desert with an expert guide (March 
J 1990). Re-live the early days of EF! 

| Climb Cerro Pinacate, search for 
j messianic visions, pray for Mother 
Ads that are not the proper width will j £ ar th, then visit the famous bar in San 
be returned or they can be PMTed to j Lui Son for streng th and revival 
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illustrated by C ’ll I i -t oplur Kent 


BIODIVERSITY BUMPERSTICKERS 

Only $1.50 each. Additional contributions will help us build a : 
needed species and ecosystem legal defense fund. 

Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 


SAVE AMERICAS ± 
ECOSYSTEMS f J 


EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 


REBEL AGAINST 


EARTH FIRSTI 


Quality Green on White 
Price Includes Postage 

Send $3 To: 

Wilderness Defense! 
P.0. Box 460101 
Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora, Colorado 80015 


Choose 

Recycled 


We offer a beautiful selection of greeting cards, 
gift wrap, note cards and stationery and a com- 
plete line of office, printing, computer and 
copy paper— all printed on the finest quality, 
100% recycled paper. In the U.S., people throw 
away 100 billion pounds of paper every year. 
Send the recycling message to others by using 
products that save trees and stop waste. Send 
for our free, 32-page catalog. 

Earth Care Paper Inc. 

P.O. Box 3335, Dept. 19 

Madison, Wl 53704 

(608)256-5522 FREE 


NOT E4APD5- poffcARPS ■ 5TATlotiEPi 

• PRINTED ON PECiCLED PAPER- 


6P/1PHI0 DE5I6N FOR A HEALTHV PMNET 


A touching story by Mavis Muller with 
illustrations by Christopher Kent. 
This tale was written for children, to. cultivate 
the deep ecology ethic of spirited people who 
magically become the wilderness in defense of 
itself; and written for adults to remind them 
that when believingsouls unite to challenge the 
destroyers, miracles can happen. 


To order this book, please send a $5 check 
or money order to Zanamontana, P.O. 
Box 1520, Homer, Alaska 99603. 


FOR A FREE CATALOb AND 5AM PLE, SEND 
5M- B. TO - RED# | 0RAN6 6, MA- 0\3(4. 


OM6NET( C 

BUmPER STICKER 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 

am u . 


Living Earth Tarot Deck. Images 
from the Four Directions honoring 
totemic alliances with animals, plants, 
minerals, water beings. Includes 
human archetypes inclusive of all 


MEET OTHER ECOLOGY- 
MINDED SINGLES through the 

Concerned Singles Newsletter. Nation- 
wide. Since 1984. Free sample: Box 555- 
B, Stockbridge, MA 01262. 


j , li r 4 n l I me. rvint tut imvmiauvn iu. 

ined ads are available for 40 cents a I _. _ „„„ , 

word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to j ^ Gran Desier ° ui es. Box 4 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Union City, CA 94587 


EQUAL RIGHTS 

FOR ALL SPECIES! 


TTVTTVV 




refuge 1. shelter or protection from 
danger or distress. 2. a place that 
provides shelter or protection. 


America’s National Wildlife Refuge System was 
established in 1903 to protect our nation’s wildlife and its 
habitat. Hunting is allowed on over half of our nation’s 
440 refuges. The Wildlife Refuge Reform Coalition was 
formed to restore integrity to our refuges. The 
coalition’s primary goal is the passage of H.R. 1693, the 
Refuge Wildlife Protection Act, which would once again 
prohibit hunting and trapping on the refuges. 


EXTINCTIONS! 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 

AMERICA NEEDS 
WOLVES 
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Wildlife Refuge Reform Coalition 


P.O. Box 18414 


Washington, D.C. 20036-8414 


202-778-6145 


FOR INTACT ECOSYSTEMS EARTH FIRST! 
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A GRAPHIC, SEMI- SATIRICAL LOOK AT MODERN 
LIFE AND \TS ENVIRONMENTAL IMPLICATIONS 

PAPERBACK - °lb PAGES -3S4 COMIC STRIPS 
CEOME HAVE- APPEARED IN EARTH FIRST!") 
ISSN O- ^6-24 216- O - 4 

+ 15% SHIPPING & HANDLING (2O%E0K 
OUTSIOE U.S. - US. FUNDS, INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY ORDERS ONLY^ PLEASE.") 

HEP A\~ OFF WITH THIS AD 

O.K. RRESS - R O. &. 5-2 1 

&UTTS, MT 5%03 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 

'environment your job 

The Job Seeker specializes in environmental 
and natural resource vacancies nationwide. 
Two issues per month list employment 
opportunities from private, local, state, and 
federal employers. A three month trial 
subscription is only S15.00. Subscribe today! 
Send check or money order to: 

The Job Seeker 

Dept A, Rt 2 Box 16, Warrens, Wl 54666 
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The Buffalo 

in the Syracuse Zoo 

The buffalo with the crooked horn 
cannot be my totem animal, 
within its 1000 feet of corral 
there is no freedom, 
guard rail barriers keep it 
from charging the fences 

the same guard rails 

line highways that scar 

the mountains of the Apache 

tie down the holy rivers of Menominee 

and divide the land of the Onondaga 

When you drive the four-lane 
outside this city of salt 


Old Silverback, guarding the rear, 
is first to catch a poacher's bullet. 
Mountain gorillas, shaken, flee 
their foraging ground in Uganda's 
rainforest. Thunder waves against 
the upslope clouds as one by one 
the family falls, the mother dropping 
with an infant clinging tight until 
it's ripped away in desire for the 
live sale, for the paperweight cast 
from a gorilla's hand . . . 100 remain- 
feeding, playing, mating, dying in 
a species' red extermination, severed 
from its source in man's prehistory, 
from frontiers plundered by hands with 
the opposable thumb, the cool resolve. 

Walt Franklin 

Greenwood 


Caged 



Faith 


Tire fire doesn't burn 


Near blaring sideshow and Ferris wheel 
In an old barn with grey eaves 
They have gathered the wild from our hills. 
Squirrels lie on their backs in the heat. 
There are foxes, raccoons, an owl 
With fierce golden eyes. His talons 
Tread the sawdust cage floor. He spreads 
and fans his wings, pale-feathered. 

Rabbits crouch passive. 

The bobcat is limp on his side. 

His stub-tail twitches. His amber stare 
Follows passers-by. 

Follows me out into muttering night. 

I see them all still. The fairground 
is empty. Storm rumbles over. 



you see men and boys, 

grandchildren of the chief 

on the buffalo nickel 

crossing the road, coming out 

of the pine hills to reach 

lacrosse fields cut off by the black stream. 

For a nickel you can buy 

a postcard of the old man, 

dead two years now, posing 

in headdress and overalls 

before the Flood Prevention Dam 

the Army Engineers built through 

the reservation. 

People throw dust at the buffalo, 
handfuls of pebbles, popsicle wrappers 
wadded around broken sticks. 

They want to see it paw the ground, 
toss the grotesque majesty 
of its marred head. 

And it is in moments like this 

that my madness takes me 

and I want to remove my shirt, my shoes 

and climb the fence to embrace a beast 

which could only gore me into the dust 

or turn from my strange love 

100 years and half a continent too late. 

Joseph Bruchac 

Greenfield Center 


Now the bobcat's eyes are all 

Black pupil. He stretches 

And grips his claw-hands again and again. 

Hunter and hunted. 

Killer and prey together. 

From the truce of cages 

There rises a great breathing dream 

As if a forest sways up through the close air. 

There all night long the rain 

Blows wide in gusts and thunder 

Pours its avalanche down dark lost mountains 

Georgette Perry 
Huntsville 


if you lack love 

The reindeer cannot live 

if you lose faith in him 

Paulus Utsi 


Sitting all together on the hill 
we sniff the air, 
then one of us pants 
and the other one pants. 

Humans might call it a language. 

It is our way of being together. 

We know how to speak 
without the waste of words. 

Our time is muscular. 

Our dreams run throught our muscles 
in the night. 

Our ears turn to other wolf voices. 

When we howl together 

we are beyond any human church. 

Carol Weston 

Chesnut Hill 


Red Wolf came, and Passenger Pigeon, 

the Dodo Bird, all the gone or endangered 

came and crowded around in a circle, 

the Bison, the Irish Elk, they waited 

silen, the Great White Bear, fluid and strong, 

sliding from the sea, streaming and creeping 

in the gathering darkness, nose down, 

bowing to earth its tapered head, 

where the Black-footed Ferret, paws folded, 

stood in the center surveying the multitude 

and spoke for us all: "Dearly beloved," it said, 

William Stafford 

Lake Oswego 


Metamorphosis 


Unclasping clenched steel teeth 

from their impetuous freedom, 

abducting squeals from the mother's mossy dusk, 

restraining deadly swiftness, 

eroding memory of leaves and grass- 

we made a dog out of the wolf cub. 

And now the man is God. 

There is a moon in bitter human poisons. 

There is no greatness of disaster in the blood. ^ 

The silver howl at night is horror stricken. 

And toothless, mumbling man 
puts on a chain the shreds of freedom. 

Caressing is the treacherous human eye 
a live fur of the playful wolfling. 

And seldom dogs see dreams of nights, 

of flight, of moon, of howling . . . The blood is dripping from the moon, 
the tree is trembling. 

The wolf is licking human feet. 

Valentina Sinkevich 
Philadelphia 
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NEW MUSIC 

Greg Keeler "Nuclear Dioxin Queen" 
Keeler goes pro, complete with backup musi- 
cians and slick production. This tape has a 
few new songs, including "Manly Men ", hit 
single of the '89 RRR, and No Dog Bathroom. 
Otherwise, this is largely a "greatest hits" 
collection, with the title song; WD-40 Polka; 
Lady Please, Drive me Back To Oklahoma; 
Lament O The Laundromat; New Age Cow- 
boy; Talking Interface Blues; Do Not Ask; and 
Bad Science Fiction. $10 postpaid. 


OLD FAVORITES 

Austin Lounge Lizards 
"Creatures From the Black Saloon" 
Marvelous country satire, superbly pro- 
duced. Includes smash songs such as: Sa- 
guaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff 
Walker); Kool-Whip; Chester Woolah; Hot 
Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car 
Hank Died In; and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards 

"Highway Cafe of the Damned" 

The Lizards drop to new depths with their 
second tape featuring the title song; Com- 
husker Refugee; Industrial Strength Tran- 
quilizer; Wendell The Uncola Man; Acid 
Rain; I'll Just Have One Beer; Dallas, Texas; 
The Ballad of Ronald Reagan; When Drunks 
Go Bad; Jalapeno Maria; Get A Haircut, Dad; 
The Chester Nimitz Oriental Garden Waltz. 
$9 postpaid. 

Darryl Chemey "I Had To Be Born This 
Century" 

Darryl is a stagin' fool and organizing dy- 
namo who has taken the North California 
Coast by storm and earned the eternal en- 
mity of Charlie Hurwitz and MAXXAM. His 
first smash album includes: Earth First!; 
Where Are We Gonna Work When The Trees 
Are Gone?; Chernoble Blues; My Stereo 
Comes From Japan; It's CAMP; Eel River 
Flood Of '86; Give 'Em Hell, Sally Bell; Big 
Mountain Will Not Fall; Dave Foreman 
Called On The Ice Age This Year; Mosquito 
Party; and more! Liner notes with words 
included. $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Chemey "They Sure Don't Make 
Hippies Like They Used To!" 

At long last, Darryl took time out from his 
many blockade and demonstration gigs to 
record some of his latest radical tunes. Be- 
sides the title song, this has: Xerox The 
Money; Board of Forestry Song; Potter Valley 
Mill; Earth First! Maid; You Can't Clearcut 
Your Way To Heaven; Free The Dead; We're 
All Dead Ducks; Ballad of Don Hodel; Knock- 
ing on Extinction's Door; Ballad of the Lone- 
some Tree Spiker; Stop the War; Running For 
My Life; Where's Bosco?; Spike A Tree For 
Jesus; This Monkeywrench of Mine. In- 
cludes lyric sheet (complete with chord nota- 
tions) and a classic burning ‘dozer cover. $9 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Full Circle" 

A poetic journey into the artist's magical 
worldview, set to the music of man and the 
music of nature. A return to awareness and 
sensitivity, to our wild and true selves, alive 
and free. Gary Snyder says "Full Circle is a 
surprising experience; archaic, fresh, future; 
wild, refined, all at once. Which should be 
no surprise — that's how the real world is — 
my respects to Lone Wolf Circles." 27 
poems. $10 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Tierra Primera" 
Live recordings of the Deep Ecology Medi- 
cine Show featuring Wolf's primal poetry 
backed by a variety of musicians. Well engi- 
neered, this tape captures the spirit of a road 
show and makes you want to go out and do 
something. $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid ". . . For The Birds" 
You've enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of 
Dakota Sid at the Round River Rendezvous. 
Now you can purchase his cassette featuring 
For the Birds, Eagle Song, High Flyin' Tune, 
Endangered Stranger, The Condor at the 
Western Gate, Runnin' with the Moon (Owl 


Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s for the 
birds — and all you bird lovers, too. $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid "No Mercy" 

Dakota Sid's latest (and best!) album features 
the powerful song, "Greenfire" created on 
EF! roadshows along with the hit of the '87 
Round River Rendezvous "It's All Bullshit!" 
Also includes Their Brains Were Small And 
They Died, It's All Right Kid, Expanding 
Universe, Redwood, 2187, The Seed, Smoke, 
No Mercy, Trouble Deep, and Nirvana City 
Blues. $10 postpaid. 

Mark Graham "Natural Selections" 
Intelligent, funny, misanthropic music with 
a twisted bluegrass flavor. Some great pick- 
ing on songs like: I Can See Your Aura (And 
It’s Ugly), I'm Working On The Food Chain, 
Have a Nice Day, Life Is Hard When You're 
Dumb, Their Brains Were Small and They 
Died (he wrote it), and more. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Songs of Fishing, Sheep and 
Guns in Montana" 

Greg Keeler's marvelously satiric first album 
pokes fun at everything worth poking fun at 
in the West. Includes: Ballad of Billy Mon- 
tana, I Don't Waltz (And She Don't 
Rock’n'Roll), Drinkin' My Blues Away, Miles 
City Buckin' Horse Sale, Latter Day Worm 
Fisherman, Fossil Fuel Cowboy, Montana 
Cowboy, Cold Dead Fingers, Last Great 
American Cookout, I Call My Mama Papa, 
Good Morning Sailor, Make Bucks Get Rich, 
Roll On Missouri. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Talking Sweet Bye & Bye" 
Greg's encore and just as biting. Includes 
Little Bitty Bugs, There'll Come A Revolu- 
tion, Talking Sweet Bye & Bye, Facilitators 
From The Sky, Talking Interface Blues, Old 
Friends And Lovers, Big Budget Woman, 
Church Bells, Ski Yellowstone, Idaho, Death 
Valley Days, Dark Clouds. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Bad Science Fiction" 
Keeler returns with an all new album: Bad 
Science Fiction, Cow College Calypso, Do 
Not Ask, Montana Banana Belt Cowboy, 
Nuclear Waste Blues, Is The Ouzle Stupid?, If 
Bears Could Whistle, Nuclear Dioxin Queen, 
What’s Left Of The West, Ode To Rough Fish, 
Take Me Back, Duct Tape Psalm, Modern 
Problems Dancing. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Post-Modern Blues" 
Ohmigod, he's back. Includes: P-U-B-L-I-C 
L-A-N-D-S, Post-Modern Romance, Swiss 
Army Beatitudes, Rain Forest Rider, Give Us 
Fiber, Ryegate Montana Testicle Festival, 
Lament of the Laundromat, Lady Please 
Drive Me Back To Oklahoma 'Fore I'm 
Driven To Tears, and others. $9 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Colorado River Songs" 
Katie writes, "In the late '50s and early '60s, 
protesting anything the Wreck-the-Nation- 
Bureau did to our rivers was like putting out 
a forest fire with an eyedropper. Nobody was 
listening. The fact that NOW the Barry 
Goldwater and Stewart Udall types are 'sorry' 
doesn’t make me feel one bit better — their 
gross mistake is still my sorrow. GLEN CAN- 
Y ON IS GONE and will stay gone until some- 
one blows up that heinous dam or the great 
old Colorado gets mad enough to kick its ass 
downstream. Most of these songs were writ- 
ten before, and in protest of, those life-killing 
plugs and have survived to be added to, re-ar- 
ranged and parodied by river runners. A few 
are new. They are LOVE SONGS to a trun- 
cated Grand and to those glorious canyons 
over whose bones the unenlightened multi- 
tudes race on a freeway of stagnant water." 
$12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Fenced!" 

Twelve new songs about the old West, writ- 
ten in the folk tradition. These songs remind 
us of some of the things we should try to keep 
from slipping away. Includes: Wreck-The- 


Nation Bureau Song; Bert Loper; Ridin' 
Down The Canyon; Fenced; and others. 60 
minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee 

"Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle" 

28 spirited songs about an older and disap- 
pearing West. Includes: A Cowboy's Prayer; 
Old Dolores; The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose 
Cuervo; Empty Cot in the Bunkhouse; The 
Ballad of Alferd Packer; and more. 90 minute 
cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Love's Little Sisters" 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful bal- 
lads about the souls, lives and loves of 
women who made The West and its men! 
Includes: House of the RisingSun; The Sisters 
of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker (written 
by Tom Paxton); Casey's Last Ride (written 
by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia 
City Fire Company; and more. $ 12 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Our State is a Dumpsite" 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington 
State environmental singer/songwriter Dana 
Lyons. Includes title song, The Company's 
Been Good to Me, The Stars Will Always 
Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Animal" 

Dana's long-awaited second tape is finally 
out. For anyone who has heard him at a RRR, 
you know he's one of the finest musicians 
and songwriters in the country. For those of 
you who haven't heard him yet, you'll just 
have to buy this tape. Includes: RV, Building 
One In My City, 1 Am An Animal, I Saw His 
Body, Music Off The Moonlight, Timebomb, 
The Tree, OEO When Will The Work Be 
Done, and others. $11 postpaid. 

Mokai "Clearcut Case Of The Blues" 
Mokai is an original EF! tree-climber and 
accomplished blues guitar picker. His first 
album includes: California Condor; Goin'To 
The Wilds; Wild Places; Springhead Blues; 
Pollution Blues; Clearcut Case Of The Blues; 
Goddamn The Forest Service; Earth First! 
Now (What Did I Say?). $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "Texas Oasis" 

Bill Oliver's first inspiring, witty and rollick- 
ing album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty 
Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; 
Shopping Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail 
Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends 
"Better Things To Do" 

Bill Oliver has rearranged his fine "Better 
Things To Do" cassette with the addition of 
several new songs including Turtle Island; 
Champ! (with the Austin Lounge Lizards); 
and Rio Grande Valley. Also includes Muir 
Power To You; Better Things To Do; Get 
Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); 
Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; Grand Canyon 
Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I 
Look Into The Sky; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "In These Ancient Trees" 
This short tape is a fundraiser for the Ancient 
Forest Rescue Expedition, and features two of 
Bill's best and most recent tunes: In These 
Ancient Trees and Woodpecker Rebellion. 
$5 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "All Life Is Equal" 
Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices 
in music today. The lyrics and music to her 
songs are haunting and profound. Includes: 
Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; 
Forest Song; Oh California; Dark Time; You 
Were There For Me; and more. $8.50 post- 
paid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "Warrior of the Earth" 
Here's a new taste of Cecelia's gently piercing 
voice and Earth-sensitive lyrics. Includes the 
title song, along with: The Blockade Song; 
Chicago; Eagle Creek; American Pacific 



Northwest; Bird Song; You've Got The 
Power; Idaho; My Soul Is Dancing; Love 
Song; The Day The Forest Died; In the Moun- 
tains; I Know A Tree. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
"Nightcap" 

An outstanding one hour long documentary 
of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half 
music including "Take Your Bulldozers 
Away," "Tonka Toys," and other great Aus- 
tralian environmental songs. The rest of the 
tape is live action recording from the block- 
ade. $10 postpaid. 

Joanne Rand "Home" 
Joannejwas the surprise hit of this year's 
Re ndezvou s - with an amazingly powerful 
voice reminiscent of Joni Mitchell’s early 
days. Another great find from the Pacific 
Northwest. Includes: I’ll Be Washed Away, 
Eyes Like Salmon, Home, Blood Red, Way- 
farer, Radiation On My Windshield, Banks of 
Time, Nobody Lays A Hand On Me, and 
Thanks. $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends 
"Earth First!" 

From Australia, John has done more to 
launch the global rainforest movement than 
has any other single person and has become 
one of the leading developers of the Deep 
Ecology philosophy. His first album of 
Aussie music includes: Extinction, Handful 
Of Timber, Ballad Of Mt. Nardi, The Water 
Song, Tonka Toys, Solomon Island, Killing 
Of The Trees, The Future Is In Our Hands, 
and more. $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis "A Few Less Colors" 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis’ debut 
album in EF!, writing, "It is popular for its 
funny political ramblings, tunes that seem to 
have hitchhiked here from the sixties, the 
soles of their feet black from walking city 
sidewalks and kicking idealistic coals back 
into the philosophical fire." $9 postpaid. 

Susan Grace Stoltz "Circle of Friends" 
The first tape from Susan Grace, performer 
on the most recent EF! roadshow, shows that 
Walkin' Jim isn't the only great singer in his 
family. Besides the title song, this includes: 
Old Time Friends, Song of the Arctic, 
Beverly's Song, Auroras Dance/Midnight on 
the Water, Coffee, Ribbon of Steel, The Love 
We Carry Within, Northern Lament, 
Chatanika River Song, and Follow Your 
Heart. $10 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz 
"Spirit Is Still On The Run" 
Walkin' Jim's deep voice and wilderness- 
inspired lyrics will send shivers up your spine 
and launch a howl in your heart. Includes: 
All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; 
Followin' the Rainbow Trail; Yellowstone 
Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $11 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Forever Wild" 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles 
across the wilds of the West. These songs 
were written in the wilderness and are sung 
with his incredibly deep and resonant voice. 
Jim's second album includes: The Brand New 
Grand Canyon Suite, The River Song, Just A 
Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen To The Wind, 
Wolf Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your Heart, I 
Walk With The Old Ones, Green and Grow- 
ing, Forever Wild. Includes liner notes. $11 
postpaid. 

Glen Waldeck "Wreckin' Ball Waldeck" 
Longtime star of the campfire circuit and 
frequent accompanist to Bill Oliver (his 
humor makes Bill look like a straight man, a 
real accomplishment), Glen has finally put 
out a tape of his own stuff. And it's about 
time — we've nearly worn out the bootleg 
copy we got for the office several months 
ago. Includes: With My Friends, Tulsa Rag, 
N.O.L.A., Inspired By You, It’s Apparent, 
Every Dog Has Its Day, Them People, Sign of 
the Times, Yellowstone or Bussed, Wreckin' 
Ball. $10 postpaid. 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 

• 

To my mind, there are no gifts quite as appropriate, appreciated and flexible as 
books. There is a title from the Earth First! Bookstore suitable for virtually everyone 
r on your Yule gift list (don't forget yourself!). To help you with your shopping, we 
are running full descriptions of our entire inventory this issue. Next issue (Novem- 
ber) we will present a batch of new books, including several from Earth Firstlers (a 
blockbuster novel from Mary Sojourner, a collection of iconoclastic interviews from 
Jack Loeffler, and a sweeping history of the Sierra Club by Michael Cohen), still in 
time for gift buying. Starred (*) titles have been discontinued, and will not be 
j reordered when our current stock is gone. 

Please note that Ecodefense: A Field Guide for Monkeywrenching is no longer 
[ sold directly by the Earth First! Bookstore. All orders for it should be sent directly to 
the publisher, Ned Ludd Books (PO Box 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703). See the Ned Ludd 
Books ad in this issue for details. 

All prices listed are postpaid. Books are sent 4th class bookrate. For quicker first 
1 class mailing or UPS delivery please check with Nancy Z (Earth First!, POB 5471, 
; Tucson, AZ 85703 602-622-1371) for additional shipping charges. 


j THE EARTH FIRST! LI'L GREEN SONGBOOK 

j 78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar chords are included with 
most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er to sing along with our minstrels or to 
| play the songs yourself. $6 postpaid, $4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! 

I BACKLIST OF TITLES 



THE FOOLS PROGRESS An Honest Novel 
by Edward Abbey. Cactus Ed's first novel 
j since Good News, The Fools Progress is a 
major work of American fiction and a great 
legacy by an authentic American. 
Hardcover, 485 pages, $22. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE by Edward Abbey. A 
superb 20th anniversary edition of Abbey's 
masterpiece with fine illustrations from the 
University of Arizona Press. This hardcover 
edition is a collector's item and no fan of 
Abbey should be without one. 255 pages, 
hardcover, $27. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE by Edward Abbey, 
paperback edition. $5. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG by Edward 
Abbey. No description necessary. Since the 
hardcover Dream Garden Press edition is out 
of print, we are offering the super cheap 
pocket book version of Abbey's rollicking 
good novel. Ride that slickrock trail once 
again with Hayduke, Bonnie, Doc and Sel- 
dom Seen. Give it to your friends. 387 pages, 
paperback. $6. 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS Edward 
Abbey Reads From His Work Two cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes) of Edward Abbey reading 
selections from his books. Includes Come 
On In (The Journey Home), Fire Lookout 
(Abbey’s Road), The Dead Man At Grandview 
Point (Desert Solitaire), Down There In The 
! Rocks (Abbey's Road), Cowboys (Desert Soli- 
taire), Watching The Birds: The Windhover 
(Down The River), In Defense Of The Red- 
neck (Abbey's Road), Merry Christmas Pigs 
(Abbey's Road), Freedom And Wilderness, 
j Wilderness And Freedom (The Journey 
Home), Planting A Tree (Down The River). 
! Hear it from Cactus Ed hisself. $18.50 post- 
! paid first class. 

THE JOURNEY HOME Some Words in 
I Defense of the American West by Edward 

j Abbey. Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthol- 

j ogy of Abbey's best essays in defense of 

j wildness. Includes the classic "Freedom and 

i Wilderness, Wilderness and Freedom." 242 

j pages, paperback. $11. 

| ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE by Edward 

i Abbey. A new book of essays featuring Cac- 

j tus Ed at his controversial best with topics 

j including immigration, anarchy, ecode- 

i fense, sex, "sportsmen," cowboys, San Fran- 

j cisco and several "travel" pieces. In his 

"Preliminary Remarks" to this book, Abbey 
writes, "If there's anyone still present whom 
J I've failed to insult, I apologize." Paperback, 
j 225 pages. $9 

j LAST WORDS By Antler. Books of poetry do 

? not sell. That is a sad commentary on 
j America's intellect today. This collection of 
j poems, including the monumental "Fac- 
; tory," deserves to be read. The author, Ant- 
i ler, is an Earth First! supporter who Allen 
j Ginsberg describes as "one of Whitman's 
'poets and orators to come.'" Paperback, 191 
pages. $6. 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN by Mary Austin with 
an introduction by Edward Abbey. This 
clear-eyed, lyrical tribute to the desert and 
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foothill lands between Death Valley and the 
High Sierras was first published in 1903 and 
has since become an American nature classic. 
In the nature-writing world where men pre- 
dominate (what else is new?) Mary Austin 
stands with Thoreau, Leopold, Lopez, Abbey, 
and . . . yes . . . Rachel Carson. A book all 
desert rats should read and savor. 107 pages. 
Paperback, $8 

*FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES by Charles 
Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. A 
stunning discussion in prose and photogra- 
phy of the Catalina Mountains outside of 
Tucson, and of the interaction between wil- 
derness and the city. Although published by 
the University of Arizona Press, Bowden's 
proposals are as radical as Earth First!. "... a 
case history of how America destroys itself." 
— Gary Snyder. 16 full page color photos, 
many b&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $22.50 
THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST Docu- 
mentary of an Extinction by David E. 
Brown, with a foreword by Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr. Brown, retired from the Ari- 
zona Game & Fish Department and founder 
of the Arizona Bear Society, traces in accurate 
detail the extirpation of the Grizzly from 
Arizona, New Mexico, southern Colorado 
and northern Mexico. If you want to see the 
Grizzly in the Southwest again, read this 
book to understand why we destroyed it 
once. But get it quick, as it is almost out of 
print! Reviewed in Lughnasadh 86. 274 
pages, references, appendices (including an 
evaluation of the Gila Wilderness for Grizzly 
reintroduction), maps, many photos, 
hardcover. $24. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST The 
Making of an Endangered Species David E. 
Brown, editor. Defenders of Wildlife says, 
"This well-researched and readable book tells 
the story of the buildingof a federal bureauc- 
racy devoted to the killing not only of wolves 
but also of mountain lions, bears and other 
predators .... also valuable for its informa- 
tion on the life history of the wolf and for the 
colorful accounts of several famous wolves 
that long evaded traps and poisons." Crucial 
reading for those interested in returning the 
wolf to the Southwest. 195 pages with a 
bibliography and index, photos, maps, 
charts. University of Arizona Press. Paper- 
back. $14. 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1989 By Lester 
Brown and Worldwatch. The sixth annual 
examination of the world's health looks at 
land degradation, ozone depletion, overreli- 
ance on automobiles, the global AIDS epi- 
demic, militarism and refugees. It also in- 
cludes a global action plan for tackling these 
problems. Although Worldwatch is overly 
optimistic, resource-oriented and thor- 
oughly reformist, no one is analyzing the 
current state of the world better. Index, 
footnotes, 256 pages, paperback. $11.50. 
TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised edi- 
tion, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom Dale. 
This broad human history makes a convinc- 


ing case that civilizations rise and fall accord- 
ing to their use or abuse of topsoil. The 
condition of the land is traced from Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Crete & Lebanon, Syria & 
Palestine, Greece, North Africa, Rome, and 
Western Europe to the United States. With 
all ourunderstandingof history and ecology, 
the modem world is making the same mis- 
takes the first agricultural societies made 
thousands of years ago. And we name our- 
selves "sapiens" — wise. Read this book; 
laugh or weep. 292 pages, index, many maps 
and b&w photos, paperback. $13. 
OVERSHOOT The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change by William R. Cat- 
ton, Jr. I was unaware of this seminal book 
until the folks at Fifth Estate brought it to my 
attention. I agree with Vine Deloria, Jr. who 
writes about it: "One of the most important 
books I have read in my lifetime." Catton 
lucidly applies ecological concepts to the 
human condition, and coins piercing new 
terms to describe our situation ("Cargoism: 
delusion that technology will always save us 
from Overshoot: growth beyond an area's 
carrying capacity, leading to Crash: die-off.") 
This is admittedly not a happy book, but 
Catton expertly demolishes the fantasies of 
the Cargoists, Cosmeticists, Cynics, and 
Ostriches to demonstrate that we have in- 
deed surpassed our carrying capacity. After 
Aldo Leopold's A Sand County Almanac, 
this is the book I most strongly recommend. 
(If you believe the humanist bunk that 
Malthus is wrong, you definitely need to read 
it!) Index, glossary, references, 298 pages, 
paperback. $12 

AGENTS OF REPRESSION The FBI's Secret 
War Against the Black Panther Party and 
the American Indian Movement By Ward 
Churchill and Jim Vander Wall. From its 
inception during the infamous Red Scare 
after WWI, has the primary purpose of the 
FBI been to inhibit and disrupt political dis- 
sent? This book strongly and convincingly 
argues so, focusing primarily on the mu rders, 
kidnappings, lies and manufactured evi- 
dence committed and produced by the FBI 
and its allies against AIM, but also with 
detailed evidence from the '20s, the Mc- 
Carthy period, the war against the Black 
Panthers, and, most recently, campaigns 
against the sanctuary movement. What is 
happening to Earth First! today is not new. 
It's been going on for nearly 70 years. Read 
this book and get smart! 509 pages, index, 
extensively footnoted, heavily illustrated 
with photos, softcover. $ 1 7. 

THE PATHLESS WAY Michael Cohen's 
tender yet critical, academic yet passionate, 
intellectual biography of John Muir, Unlike 
all other works on Muir, this exceptional 
book focuses on his ideas and their evolu- 
tion, and ties Muir to Deep Ecology. With a 
Ph.D. in Literature, an impressive mountain- 
eering record in the High Sierra, and stature 
as one of the leading exponents of Deep 
Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to have 
written this most important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $14.50 
HOW NATURE WORKS Regenerating Kin- 
ship with Planet Earth 
By Michael J. Cohen. This book bridges the 
gap between scientific and spiritual out- 
looks. The author's 28 years of experience 
studying the natural world enables him to 
reveal how our separation from Nature 
underlies most of our social ills and prevents 
us from experiencing Planet Earth as a living 
organism. Dr. Cohen shows us that the 
Living Earth's intelligence is not science fic- 
tion but a fact of life, a fact which our 
modern-day upbringing and carefully struc- 
tured social mores insulate us from knowing 
or feeling. He also illustrates how the work- 
ings of Nature, once recognized, give us 
excellent instructions for living more har- 
moniously. Paperback, 263 pages. $12.50. 
ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM The Biologi- 
cal Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900 by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Why has Europe been so 
successful during the last thousand years? 
Crosby, a prominent University of Texas 
history prof, synthesizes old and new infor- 
mation, to at last answer this key question of 
recent history. He argues that the Azores/ 
Canaries, North America, Argentina, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand have become "Neo- 
Europes" through a combination of Euro- 
pean people, disease, domesticated plants 
and animals, pests and weeds. Indeed, he 
convincingly argues that it was not military 
or economic might (or ideology) so much as 
biology that Europeanized these lands. This 
book is a first step toward a history of the 
world environment and shows how the 
environment is a continual and active par- 
ticipant in human affairs. Fascinating! 
Index, references, maps, illustrations, paper- 
back, 368 pages. $13 

SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS Practic- 
ing Deep Ecology by Bill Devall. Devall’s 
new book follows up on "Deep Ecology" 
(which is one of the most popular books we 
offer) with this broad-based study of how to 
cultivate a Deep Ecology life style. Reviewed 
in Mabon 88. Paperback, 224 pages, bibliog- 
raphy, $12.00 

DEEP ECOLOGY Living As If Nature Mat- 


tered by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 
This groundbreaking book presents the 
philosophical fundamentals for the defense 
of Earth, discussing biocentrism, intrinsic 
value, and ecological resisting. Appendices 
by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, John 
Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken, and 
Arne Naess. 263 pages, paperback. $11.00 
THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM by 
David Ehrenfeld. Ehrenfeld is a Professor of 
Biology arid one of the founders of the Soci- 
ety for Conservation Biology. In this power- 
ful book, he explodes the myths of human- 
ism (the dominant world-view) such as "all 
problems are soluble by people using either 
technology or social sciences; resources are 
either infinite or have infinite substitutes; 
human civilization will survive." He demon- 
strates the problems of rationality, argues 
convincingly for emotion, and then moves 
to analyze arguments for the preservation of 
natural diversity and concludes that only 
those based on intrinsic value, and not eco- 
nomics or human benefit, are valid and even 
politically practical. As with Catton's book, 
the Christians, marxists and capitalists will 
howl, but he's right on all counts. This is an 
absolutely fundamental book for Earth 
Firstlers. Index, references, 286 pages, paper- 
back. $12.50 

THE MACHINERY OF NATURE The Living 
World Around Us — And How It Works By 
Paul R. Ehrlich. Dr. Ehrlich is the most 
famous ecologist in the world and one of 
finest writers making ecological wisdom 
accessible to laypersons. Published in 1986, 
this book is an easily understood survey of 
the current state of ecological knowledge 
and theory. Highly recommended for con- 
servationists to ground themselves in scien- 
tific fact. Illustrated with photographs, in- 
dex, further reading list. 320 pages, 
hardcover. Originally priced at $21 post- 
paid, now for only $ 12! 

THE NATURAL ALIEN Humankind and 
Environment by Neil Evernden. This is one 
of the seminal books of deep ecology, and 
has been called "a brilliant, difficult, passion- 
ate assault on the dominance of economic — 
in fact of western — thinking." Reviewed in 
Mabon 85 and Eostar 88. 160 pages, index, 
paperback, $14 

TROPICAL NATURE Life and Death in the 
Rain Forests of Central and South America 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. This is a 
modern classic of natural history which 
brings the incredible diversity and beauty of 
the tropical rainforest alive on every page. 
Although it is not directly about preservation 
of the rainforest, it provides some of the best 
ammunition for preservation simply in its 
descriptions — all from a deep ecological 
perspective. If you are fighting for the rain- 
forest, read this book so you will better 
understand the wild diversity for which you 
do battle. If you plan to visit the rainforest, 
read this first. 248 pages, index, bibliogra- 
phy, paperback. $9 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENT John Muir and His Legacy by 
Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conserva- 
tion movement and an insightful new biog- 
raphy of John Muir, this book is crucial to 
understanding the environmental move- 
ment. Fox's thesis is that the history of 
conservation can be told as the ongoing 
struggle between passionate amateurs Oohn 
Muir) and conservative resource profession- 
als (Gifford Pinchot). Well-written, heavily 
footnoted, with photographs, paperback, 
436 pages, $16.50 

STERILE FOREST The Case Against 
Clearcutting by Edward C. Fritz. Ned Fritz, 
"The Father of Texas Wilderness" and 
founder of the Texas Committee on Natural 
Resources, details his campaign in and out of 
the courts to halt the Forest Service's arro- 
gant schemes to turn the diverse deciduous 
forests of east Texas into sterile pine planta- 
tions. A key book for understanding the 
insouciant and corrupt United States Forest 
Service of today. Reviewed in Litha 84. 
Paperback. 271 pages. B &Wphotos. Special 
discounted price of $9.50 
TAME WILDERNESS by Dennis Fritzinger. 
An excellent little volume of poetry inspired 
by the wilderness and penned by a long 
active Bay Area Earth Firstler. Paperback. $6 
PROMISED LAND Adventures and En- 
counters in Wild America by Michael 
Frome. An inspiring chronicle of forty years 
of meeting important conservationists in 
America's wildest places by the foremost 
environmental journalist in the United 
States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, William O. 
Douglas, Martin Litton and others, in the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary 
Waters, Smokies, Maine Woods, and else- 
where. Reviewed in Litha 86. Hardcover, 
312 pages, originally priced at $18.95. 
Signed by Mike Frome. $12 as a special for 
EFlers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE The Story of 
the National Forests by Michael Frome. 
This history of the National Forests and a 
profile of representative Forests was origi- 
nally published in 1962. This is a reprint by 
Westview Press and is signed for Earth First! 
by Frome. Includes a current preface. An 



important work forunderstanding the Forest 
Service of today by the leading conservation 
journalist of our time. Through a special 
arrangement with the author, we are able to 
offer this book for substantially less than the 
cover price. 360 pages, index, paperback, 
$10 

WARAT HOM E Covert Action Against U.S. 
* Attivists ancfWhat We Can Do About It By 
Brian Glick. Duringthe 1960s and early 70s, 
the FBI operated a massive program of infil- 
tration against dissident groups. This cam- 
paign, COINTELPRO, was designed to har- 
ass, disrupt, discredit and intimidate indi- 
viduals and groups working for civil rights, 
jstice and against the Vietnam War. Read- 
ing this book, one can only think of Stalin’s 
purges or current events in China. Recently, 
the FBI has launched a similar campaign 
against Central American peace groups, Jesse 
Jackson's organization in the South, the 
Sanctuary movement, and — now — Earth 
First!. Reading about the kinds of tactics FBI 
agents used in infiltrating groups 20 years 
will help us combat the current efforts to 
destroy Earth First!. 92 pages, paperback, 
footnotes, resources for help. $6. 

CRY WOLF! by Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the 
founders of Greenpeace about the coura- 
geous efforts of Project Wolf in British Co- 
lumbia to stop the demented wolf extermi- 
nation campaign of the BC government. 
Reviewed in Samhain 85 Earth First!. 130 
pages, paperback. $9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS Toward An Art Of 
Having Place And Being Animal by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from 
Dream Garden Press deals with that most 
important need of our modern world — a 
sense of place. Reviewed in Eostar 86 Earth 
First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, $18.50 
FEAR AT WORK Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment by Richard Kazis and 
Richard L. Grossman. Are jobs and environ- 
mental protection incompatible? Blowing 
apart the economic myths that have put 
labor and environmentalists at odds with 
telling anecdotes, careful history and social 
analysis, the authors make a powerful argu- 
ment for greater cooperation between the 
labor and environmental movements. Both 
authors were founders of Environmentalists 
for Full Employment. Grossman has also 
been Executive Directorof Greenpeace and is 
a constant and constructive critic of co- 
option and compromise by the big national 
environmental organizations. See Edward 
Abbey'sreviewinBeltane88. Paperback, 306 
pages, index. Special discounted price of 
$9.50 

SECRETS OF THE OLD GROWTH FOREST 
By David Kelly with photographs by Gary 
Braasch. Unlike many beautiful "coffee 
table" books of outdoor photograhy, this 
one is as important for its text as for its 
photos. Kelly masterfully surveys the cur- 
rent state of knowledge about the endan- 
gered old growth forest of the Pacific North- 
west and makes a winning case for its preser- 
vation. Gary Braasch's color photographs 
are not just hauntingly lovely, they capture 
the intricate relationships of the old growth 
community. A must for forest activists. 
Bibliography, 99 pages, oversized hardcover. 
$32. 

THE BREAKDOWN OF NATIONS By Leo- 
pold Kohr. This thought-provoking book 
argues convincingly that gargantuan growth 
has brought on wars, depressed living stan- 
dards, and blocked social progress. E.F. Schu- 
macher, author of Small Is Beautiful, said 
Kohr taught him more than anyone else. 
Foreword by Kirkpatrick Sale. Index, bibliog- 
raphy, appendices, paperback, 250 pages. 
$ 6 . 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX: Rapture of 
the Deep by Dolores La Chapelle. I would 
argue that Dolores LaChapelle is the most 
creative and insightful deep ecologist writ- 
ing today. Many of us have long awaited her 
new book, and it fulfills our expectations. 
Oversized, soft cover, $24.50. 

EARTH WISDOM Dolores LaChapelle's 
provocative and inspiring masterwork. We 
will free ourselves and the land by learning 
how nature intended us to live. This book 
provides both the necessary background and 
the practical steps to begin learning how to 
"reinhabit" your place on Earth. Fully illus- 
trated. Large format paperback. Reviewed in 
Samhain 85. $15.50 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary 
Lawless, Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, 
and Kate Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and 
interviews with Doug Peacock, Dave Fore- 
man, and Lance Olsen. All proceeds to the 
Bear. $3.50 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC by Aldo Leo- 
pold. This environmental classic was se- 
lected by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s 
recent overview of significant environ- 
mental books than any other. In that article, 

1 called it not only the most important con- 
servation book ever written, but the most 
important book ever written. I stand by that 
today. Paperback, 226 pages, $9.00 
ALDO LEOPOLD His Life And Work By 


Curt Meine. If you have wanted to know 
more about the man who wrote A Sand 
County Almanac, Meine's book should sat- 
isfy your interest. Although highly readable, 
this is a thorough and analytic review of the 
most important conservation thinker of the 
20th century. Meine makes abundantly 
clear, nonetheless, in his study of Leopold as 
a boy, student, young forester, Forest Super- 
visor, game manager, pioneer ecologist and 
university professor, that Leopold was al- 
ways an activist on the cutting edge of con- 
servation whether it be game protection, 
wilderness preservation or wildlife manage- 
ment. Hard cover, 638 pages, index, foot- 
notes, bibliography, photographs. $32. 
COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY AL- 
MANAC Interpretive & Critical Essays ed- 
ited by J. Baird Callicott. Aldo Leopold 
perhaps thought harder than anyone else in 
20th century America about wilderness and 
our relationship to it. His posthumously 
published book A Sand County Almanac 
ranks as the finest discussion of conservation 
ever written. In this collection of essays by 
leading historians and conservation think- 
ers, Professor Callicott has produced a sus- 
tained study of Leopold from perspectives of 
art, philosophy, history and social commen- 
tary. Although parts of the book are weak 
(the professional philosophers in it sorta 
wimp out) it is, nonetheless, an excellent 
book for better understanding Leopold. 
Paperback, 308 pages. $14.50 
QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS A Prehis- 
toric Revolution Edited by Paul Martin and 
Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 
10,000 years ago, dozens of genera of large 
mammals and birds became extinct. In this 
impressive anthology, 38 scientific papers 
analyze whether climatic change or over- 
hunting by humans caused the demise of 
mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave bear, 
cave lion, giant beaver and others in North & 
South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia 
and Madagascar. This is a book of crucial 
importance in understanding the impact of 
our species on the rest of nature. Paperback, 
index, footnotes, references, 892 pages. 
$37.50. 

WILDLIFE IN AMERICA By Peter Matth- 
iessen. In this classic history of destruction 
of wildlife and habitat in the United States, 
Matthiessen established his reputation as 
one of America's leading writers and natural- 
ists. Now updated and revised, it tells per- 
haps the saddest story ever written, how, 
faced with a virgin continent teeming with 
wildlife, we Americans laid waste with an 
unprecedented rapacity. Matthiessen looks 
at this tragic history region by region across 
our nation and concludes with a stirring 
essay on extinction. Appendices include a 
listing of species protected under the Endan- 
gered Species Act and a chronology of wild- 
life legislation. Heavily illustrated with color 
and black and white (including color plates 
by Audubon). Index, 332 pages, hardcover. 
Originally priced at $32 postpaid, now only 
$18! 

PLAGUES AND PEOPLES By William H. 
McNeill. This book, originally published in 
1976, and by one of America's most distin- 
guished historians, helped launch the cur- 
rent trend of ecological histories. His revolu- 
tionary thesis is that one of the major actors 
on the stage of history has been epidemic 
disease and, in fact, only disease can account 
for such events as the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez. Moreover, McNeill undertakes a 
historical and ecological analysis of the role 
of macro- and micro-parasites in human 
society. Paperback, 291 pages, index, foot- 
notes, appendix. $8. 

‘NEVER CRY WOLF by Farley Mowat. One 
of the all-time nature and conservation clas- 
sics. The adventures of a young Canadian 
biologist investigating Gray Wolves and 
Caribou in the Arctic. Adapted for the 
Disney movie a couple of yean ago. Paper- 
back, 164 pages, $4.50 
‘A WHALE FOR THE KILLING by Farley 
Mowat. A real-life story about the struggle to 
save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for 
"recreation." Paperback, 213 pages, $5.00 
THE RIGHTS OF NATURE A History of 
Environmental Ethics By Roderick Nash. 
Professor William Cronon of Yale says that 
Nash's new book is "the most comprehen- 
sive and encyclopedic history anyone has yet 
written of the intellectual precursors of radi- 
cal environmentalism." Indeed it is. The 
Rights of Nature is a family tree for those of 
us in Earth First! interested in our philo- 
sophical genesis. It is also a fine-grained 
whetstone for honing our arguments. The 
last chapter devotes considerable space to 
Earth First! and is, in my opinion, by far the 
best study of our group yet to appear in print. 

I can't recommend this book highly enough 
(and that's not just because I'm quoted in it). 
Hard cover, 290 pages, index, footnotes, 
bibliography. $29. 

WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND Roderick Nash's peerless history of 
American attitudes toward the wilderness. 
Perhaps the most important book available 
for understanding the dynamic interplay 


between humans and nature in the New 
World. Now in an expanded, revised 3rd 
edition with greater emphasis on Deep Ecol- 
ogy. A must for every conservation book- 
shelf. Reviewed in Eostar 88. Paperback, 
index, 425 pages. $ 14.00 
ENDANGERED RIVERS And the Conserva- 
tion Movement By Tim Palmer. Although 
dams and other river-destroying projects 
have played a major role in the history of the 
conservation movement, the National Wild 
& Scenic Riven System is the least known 
and most neglected of our nation's preserva- 
tion systems. While there are a number of 
excellent books about the history of river 
destruction and "water development" in the 
United States, none have focused on the 
effort to preserve free-flowing rivers — until 
Tim Palmer's exhaustively researched and 
finely crafted history. This is a necessary 
addition to the field of conservation history 
and no wild river lover should be without it. 
Includes 40 full-color photographs by the 
author. Paperback, 316 pages, index, refer- 
ences, appendices. $15. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY WAY 
by Jeff Poniewaz. There are many poets in 
the Earth First! tribe and Jeff Poniewaz is one 
of the best. This is a collection of Jeff's finest 
ecopoems. See the review of "Dolphin" by 
Lone Wolf Circles in Mabon 87. Paperback, 
145 pages. $8 

CADILLAC DESERT The American West 
and Its Disappearing Water by Marc Re- 
isner. Meticulously researched and remarka- 
bly readable, this is the epic story of 
America's water "development" and a fine 
history of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Corps of Engineers. It features engi- 
neering "triumphs" and dam failures, irri- 
gated deserts and poisoned water tables, 
along with a cast of thousands, ranging from 
thugs like William Mulholland who brought 
Los Angeles water from the Owens Valley, to 
evil bureaucrats like Floyd Dominy who liter- 
ally screwed himself out of his job as Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, to phony envi- 
ronmental politicians like Mo Udall, Cecil 
Andrus and Dick Lamm, to heroes like David 
Brower. An essential primer for anyone 
interested in Western water issues (reviewed 
in EF!, Litha 1987). Paperback, 582 pages. 
$11 

‘FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE 
THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam Malay- 
sia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). The 
proceedings from the Conference on Forest 
Resources Crisis in the Third World provide 
a comprehensive and powerful overview of 
tropical timber cutting. All Tropical Rain- 
forest activists should get a copy of this 
report. Illustrated, 510 pages, paperback. 


Proceeds to SAM, the leading conservation 
group in the Third World. $20. 
MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 
Reflections on the National Parks by Jo- 
seph L. Sax. A modern conservation classic 
by a law professor from the University of 
California. Roderick Nash says, "Sax has 
drilled to the core the most important ques- 
tion facing the national parks of today." This 
is one of the most far-reaching defenses of 
the preservationist position on National 
Parks. Required reading for National Park 
activists. 152 pages, paperback, index, $9.50 
DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edition 
by Paul B. Sears. Prof. Sears was one of 
America's best known botanists. In this 
American conservation classic, he asks the 
question, "Is the human race digging its own 
grave in North America?" He discusses the 
destruction of virgin prairie, the despoiling 
of natural waterways, the hewing down of 
great forests, the indiscriminate killing of 
wildlife. "Man has become the sponsor of a 
biological experiment without known paral- 
lel in the history of the earth ... He no longer 
accepts . . . the pattern in which he finds 
himself, but has destroyed that pattern and 
from the wreck is attempting to create a new 
one. That, of course, is cataclysmic revolu- 
tion." 264 pages, index, hardcover. $20. 
THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN Towards a 
Council of All Beings by John Seed, Joanna 
Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. Illus- 
trated by Dailan Pugh. This book of readings, 
meditations, poems, rituals and workshop 
notes prepared on three continents helps us 
remember that environmental defense is 
nothing less than "Self" defense. Including 
magnificent illustrations of flora and fauna 
from the Tasmanian rainforest, this book 
provides a context for ritual identification 
with the natural environment and so invites 
us to begin a process of "community ther- 
apy" in defense of Earth. Facilitating a proc- 
ess for allowing us "to hear the sound of the 
earth crying" as our own cry, it is an impor- 
tant deep ecology educational tool for use in 
schools, community groups and elsewhere 
for personal reflection. 128 pages, refer- 
ences, paperback. $9.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY An Evolution- 
ary-Ecological Perspective edited by Mi- 
chael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. An 
anthology of important papers by leading 
researchers in four parts: Ecological Prin- 
ciples of Conservation, Consequences of 
Insularization, Captive Propagation and 
Conservation, and Exploitation and Preser- 
vation. Raymond Dasmann writes, "1 
believe Conservation Biology is one of the 
most important books on conservation that 
more books on page 38 



Wilderness and National Park Calendars from 
Dream Garden Press Available through Earth First! 



Gary Paul Nabhan 
David Quammen 
Wallace Stegner 
David Rains Wallace 


1990 Western Wilderness Calendar 

Featuring: Edwasd Abbey Annie Dillard 

Mary Austin Jim Harrison 

Byrd Baylor Robinson Jeffers 

Carol Bly Barry Lopez 

1990 Utah Wilderness Calendar 

Our National Parks and Wilderness Calendar which includes; Zion, Bryce, 

Arches, Canyonlands, Capitol Reef National Parks; Dinosaur and TImpanogas 
National Monuments, Golden Spike National Historic Site and more. 

1990 Redwoods and Big Trees Calendar 

Our Newest Calendar featuring; Yosemite, Redwoods, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Muir 
Woods, California State Parks and other additional parks. 

1990 Big Bend National Park, Texas Calendar 

Far down at the Mexican Border, the Rio Grande makes a great U-tum. Inside this mighty 
curve lies a remote and magnificent national park known as the Big Bend that relatively 
few have visited. The Fifth Anniversary Edition. 

1990 Shenandoah / Great Smoky Mountains Calendar 

The Appalachian, Great Smokies and Blue Ridge Mountains are three of the great 
ancestral mountain ranges of the eastern United States. Together for the first time with 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

$10.00 each postpaid directly from Earth First! 

Coming In January: 

The Monkey Wrench Gang by Edward Abbey 
Hardbound edition illustrated by R. Crumb 
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EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers . . . 
wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
"EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth" in red ink. 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal "no" slash, and the 
words "Free Our Public Lands!" and 
"Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching 
End Public Lands Livestock Grazing." 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. 
Black words on green stickers. 2x3 
inch rectangles. 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

"TOOLS" 

The late John Zaelit's Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design is back by 
popular demand. Brown design with 
"Earth First!” in green on 1 5/8 inch 
diameter white circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


MAPS 

We are offering several fine US Geological 
Survey maps — all suitable for wall mount- 
ing, as well as being necessary reference tools 
for wilderness activists. Prices listed are 
postpaid. Maps are mailed folded (although 
they can be sent rolled for an extra $2 per 
order, except for the Wilderness System 
map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM This full color, large map 
(40” x 25") shows all designated Wilderness 
Areas by agency in the US (including Alaska 
and Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness 
Areas by state with their acreages. Sc-ale is 


EMBROIDERED 

PATCHES 

EARTH FIRST! 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words "EARTH 
FIRST!" and "No Compromise." Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red mon- 
keywrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


CAMO CAPS 

We've got a variety of camouflage base- 
ball caps. They come in either wood- 
land or desert camo, 100% cotton or 
mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist logo 
and the words "EARTH FIRST!" are 
printed in black. Be sure to specify what 
style you want or we'll send you what 
we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and "Earth First!" in black ink on 
a tan cotton cap with a cloth back. One 
size fits all. $8 postpaid 


1:5,000,000. Information is current to Janu- 
ary 1987. Rivers, state boundaries, and major 
cities are also shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGETATION 
A beautiful multi-color map showing 106 
different vegetative types in the US. This is 
the Kuchler Ecosystem Map the Forest Serv- 
ice used in RARE II. The reverse side shows 
Alaska and Hawaii and offers a fairly detailed 
essay about the map and potential natural 
vegetation. A National Atlas Separate; scale 
is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"). $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi-color map 
showing the 25 major forest types in the 
United States including Alaska and Hawaii. 
A National Atlas Separate. 1 :7, 500, 000 (28" x 
19"). S3. 25. 


EF! Bookstore . . . 

continued from page 37 
is now available. If I had my way it would be 
required reading for everyone actively con- 
cerned with conservation." If you want the 
best scientific ammunition for a preserva- 
tionist point of view, here it is — fully loaded. 
395 pages, index, bibliography, paperback. 
$26.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGYThe Science of 
Scarcity and Diversity edited by Michael E. 
Soule. This is a follow-up to the previous 
"Conservation Biology" (see above) and is 
just as important with 25 chapters by leading 
experts covering Fitness & Viability of Popu- 
lations, Patterns of Diversity and Rarity: 
Their Implications for Conservation, The 
Effects of Fragmentation, Community Proc- 
esses, Threats and Management of Sensitive 
Habitats and Systems, and Dealing With the 
Real World. A must for serious defenders of 
natural diversity. 584 pages, index, bibliog- 
raphy, paperback. $30.50 
THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. "The wisdom 
and skill of those who studied the universe 
first hand, by direct knowledge and experi- 
ence, for millennia, both inside and outside 
themselves, is what we might call the Old 
Ways." Six approaches to the old ways via 
poetry, myth, and sense of place. Paperback. 
96 pages. $5.50 

WITH JUSTICE FOR NONE Destroying an 
American Myth By Gerry Spence. Gerry 
Spence is perhaps America's finest living trial 
lawyer, achieving fame in the Silkwood and 
Miss Wyoming cases. With this book, 
Spence also establishes himself as one of the 
most provocative and farsighted legal theo- 
rists of our time and as a great defender of the 
American ideals of liberty and justice. In Part 
One of this seminal book, Spence discusses 
what is wrong with the American justice 
system as he dissects lawyers, law students, 
law schools, juries, judges, trials, work, insur- 
ance companies and corporations. In Part 
Two, he offers far-reaching and noble pro- 
posals for reform of the legal profession, law 


FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas Separate, 
1:7,500,000 (28" x 19”), showing National 
Forests, Grasslands, Parks, Monuments, 
Wildlife Refuges, BLM lands, military, In- 
dian Reservations, Bureau of Reclamation, 
etc. in different colors for all 50 states. $3.25. 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST LANDS A 
splendid color map of Alaska with shaded 
relief, rivers, lakes, elevation points, commu- 
nities and roads. The National Parks, Pre- 
serves, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild 
& Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas desig- 
nated by the December 2, 1980, Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act are 
shown, as are the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests. 24" x 18". $3.25. 


schools, and courts; and for roping in corpo- 
rate crime. 370 pages, hardback, index, -ref- 
erences. $21. 

THIS IS DINOSAUR Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers edited by Wallace 
Stegner. The modern environmental move- 
ment was born in the fight in the early 1950s 
to stop a giant dam on the Yampa and Green 
Rivers in Dinosaur National Monument. 
This book, originally published by Alfred A. 
Knopf in 1955, was one of the most effective 
tools of that battle. It has been reprinted in 
a fine new edition by Boulder publisher 
Roberts Rinehart with a new Foreword by 
Wallace Stegner and an excellent selection of 
b & w photographs. Writers include Stegner, 
Olaus Murie, Joseph Penfold, and Otis 
"Dock" Marston. 93 pages, medium format, 
paperback. $10 

ZODIAC The Eco-Thriller By Neal Stephen- 
son. Here's a fast-paced environmental 
thriller featuring a New Age Sam Spade and 
evil polluters in Boston harbor. Wet suits, 
Zodiac rafts, PCBs, the FBI, a sleazy presiden- 
tial candidate, and GEE — the Group of 
Environmental Extremists, produce an east 
coast version of that novel about George and 

Bonnie and Paperback, 283 pages. $9.50. 

THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND by 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz. A collection of poetry by 
a longtime EF! musician. These are words 
inspired by open skies, wild creatures, and 
cross-country hikes longer than most of us 
will ever attempt. Songs from the heart and 
the land. Paperback, 44 pages. $7.50 
RESPECT FOR NATURE A Theory of Envi- 
ronmental Ethics By Paul W. Taylor. Can an 
argument for biocentrism and the intrinsic 
worth of all living beings be painstakingly 
and rationally developed within the context 
of western philosophy? Dr. Taylor, Professor 
of Philosophy at Brooklyn College, has done 
it. Although this work is not easy reading, 
and his argument is somewhat abstract, this 
is an important book for those interested in 
arguing for biocentrism. I personally do not 
agree with Taylor's view, which is based on 
ethical relationships with individuals (I keep 
company with Aldo Leopold's holistic com- 
munity approach), but I applaud Taylor for a 
fine contribution to the biocentric cause. 
Index, bibliography, footnotes, 329 pages. 
Paperback. $14. 

WILDERNESS VISIONARIES by Jim dale 
Vickery. John Davis reviewed this fine book 
in the Brigid 87 issue, calling it "one of the 
more enjoyable explorations of the lives of 
great ecologists ever to appear in print.” 
Vickery, canoe guide and writer from the 
Boundary Waters, explores man's hunger for 
wild country by examining the lives of six 
wilderness legends: Henry David Thoreau, 
John Muir, Robert Service, Robert Marshall, 
Calvin Rustrum and Sigurd Olson. 263 
pages, index, bibliography, paperback, illus- 
trated. $11. 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION: Con- 
serving the Diversity of Life By Edward C. 
Wolf. This inexpensive chapbook from 
Worldwatch Institute (Paper #78) is the best 
summary of biodiversity and conservation 
biology we have seen. Every EF!er should 
own a copy and read it. Better yet, get a copy 
into the hands of your local Sierra Club 
leaders or your local Forest Supervisor or 
member of Congress. Paperback, 54 pages, 
index. $4. 

RIVERS OF EMPIRE Water, Aridity & The 
Growth of The American West By Donald 
Worster. Although this excellent history by 
Worster (author of Dust Bowl and other 
ecological histories) covers the same events 
and personalities as Marc Reisner's Cadillac 
Desert, it goes beyond it in placing the his- 
tory of water "development" in the arid West 
in the context of a theory of history — that of 
"hydraulic civilization." Worster clearly 
believes that hydraulic civilizations are so- 
cieties built on sand. A comment near the 
end gives a good indication of how biocen- 
tric this book is: groups as diverse as thePapago 
Indians and the Chinese Taoists seem to have 
met that requirement [learning to think like a 
river], and there is much we can learn from 
them. Index, footnotes, paperback. $14.50. 
YELLOWSTONE AND THE FIRES OF 
CHANGE By George Wuerthner. The cover- 
age of the 1988 Yellowstone fires by the 
American news media was superficial, Irre- 
sponsible and sensationalistic without peer. 
Enough bullshit! Fire ecologist and nature 
photographer George Wuerthner provides 
in this much-needed book a sensible ecologi- 
cal appraisal. With authoritative text and 90 
full-color photos, Wuerthner covers the fire 
fighting efforts and analyzes the impact of 
the fires on Yellowstone's wildlife and eco- 
systems. If your member of Congress is 
talking out of his/her ass about the Y'ellow- 
stone "disaster , " send 'em this book! Bibliog- 
raphy, maps, 64 pages, paperback, oversized. 
$ 10 . 


EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM 

Make checks out to "Earth First!" or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617. Please allow three to 
five weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street address so we 
can ship by UPS. First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of 
certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We'll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item 
as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors and when you need it by. Orders from 
outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency and include extra for shipping. 
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Add 4% sales tax 

, , , if NY delivery. 
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City, State Zip 
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6 SNAKE OIL 


CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 
16 mm movie of Earth First! cracking 
Glen Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed 
Abbey and Johnny Sagebrush. An in- 
spiring and humorous introduction to 
the Earth First! movement. Rental fee of 
$30 for showing to groups (includes 
shipping fee); $5 (shipping only) for EF! 
groups. Note: rental only; not for sale. 
Orders must include street address for 
UPS delivery. 

DAMN MOVIE VIDEO 

We now have the cracking of Glen 
Canyon Damn for sale on video. $20 
postpaid. Orders must include street 
address for UPS delivery. 


WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words "EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth" in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with "universal no" red slash 
and circle. Words: Free Our Public 
Lands! Stop Destructive Welfare 
Ranching End Public Lands Livestock 
Grazing. 3 inch diameter white vinyl 
circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 


OVERGRAZING 
SLIDE SHOW 

"The Eating of the West" graphically 
displays the devastation of Western 
public lands at the hands (and hooves) 
of the livestock industry. The show 
consists of over 100 high-quality slides 
from National Forests, National Wild- 
life Refuges, and BLM lands which por- 
tray the shocking magnitude of the 
problems caused by grazing. The slide 
show comes with a written script and is 
rented at cost, $10. Free copies of a 48- 
page tabloid on grazing are also avail- 
able. Please include with your order the 
name and phone number of a contact 
person, and the date you need the show 
along with alternate dates. Orders must 
include street address for UPS delivery. 
"The Eating of the West" was funded by 
donations to Lynn Jacobs and the Earth 
First! Foundation. 



LOVE IT OR 

1 £av e 1T a lo^ 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $ 1 
postpaid. ‘Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 

$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE nr OR LEAVE IT ALONE 
(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 
(With ' Ned Ludd" logo) 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 
(red & brown with bear & no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

(Regular stickers for regular price. Also available on cheap, 
hard-to-remove paper, 12 for SS) 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY — ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 





NED 


U)DD 





T-SHIRTS 


Unless otherwise noted, all shirts are 100% cotton and are available in 

sizes S, M, L, and XL. 

French cut shirts are available only in S, M, and L. 

DON'T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words "Earth First!" and "Don't Tread 
On Me" (no longer printed on back). Brush Wolf's amazing full color snake seems 
ready to lunge off the shirt. Now in two colors: sand (tan) and watermelon 
(pinkish). $13 postpaid. 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun 
on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($13 postpaid) or long sleeve 
($16 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). "American Wilderness - Love It 
Or Leave It Alone" slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee's popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the 
message "AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE." A very colorful 
4-color design on a grey shirt. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles' infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 cotton/poly blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher's shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T 
($13 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words "EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!" 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend (available 
in some sizes). $10 postpaid. In kid's sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, 
sizes XS - L. $ 7 postpaid. Be sure to specify kid’s when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit's powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue shirt (blue only 
in S & M sizes). $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words "Back to the Pleistocene" and "Ned Ludd Books." Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 


BOYCOTT COOKS "BEER" 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 
DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with legs) 

DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering — a sticker with many uses) 

DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 

(black and red lettering, 12 for SS) 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I'D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 
(with Monkeywrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS MINE, 
YOU'D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 

( Important note: This bumpersticker is — hopefully! — not for 
your own vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on a jacked-up 
muscle wagon you find in the local shopping center parking 
lot. Don't get caught! These stickers are constructed out of 
cheap paper with permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them. Special price: 12 for SS!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 
(With "Ned Ludd 0 logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON'T MIX 
( with bear logo) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


wolves! - not cows FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal (dark 
blue) or fuschia (hot pink). $12 postpaid. 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement 
and serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this 
newspaper and to fund a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 30c for an address correction and won't 
forward your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you'll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you've got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617 

Here's $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here's $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here's an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here's $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here's $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here's $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here's $20 or more. 

I'm broke. Please send me a subscription for $ . 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows 
that James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 
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Dolphin defenders Todd Patterson and Mark Heitchue hung this banner on September 6 as part of 
a protest at the annual Heinz stockholders' meeting in Pittsburgh, PA. Both were arrested after 
they rappelled down the eight-story building across from the meeting site, and one woman was 
arrested for disrupting the meeting itself. About eighty people took part in a street demonstration, 
jointly sponsored by Earth First!, Earth Island, Mobilization For Animals, and Sea Shepherd. 

Heinz has been the target of a consumer boycott since 1987 because their subsidiary, StarKist, is 
the world's largest tuna processor and regularly buys tuna tainted with the death of dolphins. 


FBI Harassment Continues 

Montana Earth First !ers 
Get Federal Subpoenas 

By Dale Turner the press last year, saying that maybe tree 

spiking was justifiable given the Forest Serv- 
On October 4, FBI and Forest Service ice record, 
agents delivered grand jury subpoenas to EFlers were targeted for a different rea- 

seven people in Missoula, MT, including son. As described by Bikini in a Wild Rockies 

Wild Rockies EF! activists and a university Review editorial, "Everyone knows that, of all 

professor. the EF! wholly-owned-and -controlled sub- 

As part of an investigation into a tree- sidiaries, Wild Rockies EF! is the most danger- 

spiking incident in Idaho (at least, that’s the ous. When not in an alcohol-induced state 

official explanation), subpoenas were served of catatonia, we are gathered together plot- 

to Timothy Bechtold, Jake Jagoff, Jennifer ting and planning to get Dave Foreman to 

Johnson, Bill Haskins, John Lilburn, and buy us Beer, in exchange for our guru buying 

Tracy Stone. Allbutjohnson and Lilburn are us Beer, we have all pledged to wear EF! T- 

students of an environmental studies pro- Shirts until they are ripped off our bodies by 

gram at the University of Montana. ravenous young nubiles. In the face of this 

Also subpoenaed was a popular profes- threat to the very integrity of American soci- 

sor in the program, Ron Erickson. Erickson ety, the powers that be have decided we must 

told a M issoulian reporter that federal agents be eradicated." 

summarized the evidence against him as: There is some suspicion that the spiking 

"Someone in one of my classes said that I said in question was a set-up, as its discovery 

that I knew who spiked the trees." came a week before Missoula’s Cowboy and 

The seven were required to provide fin- Logger Day, a major forum for Montana 
gerprints, palm prints, hair samples, and Congressman Ron "Spike-an-Earth-First!er" 
handwriting samples. Marlenee. "There's a real good chance the 

According to federal agents, the investi- timber industry or some disgruntled logger 

gation stems from a widely publicized tree- did this," Jagoff said. "The political climate 

spiking incident in early MayintheClearwa- here could easily foster such inflammatory 

ter National Forest, near Powell, Idaho. The actions." 

Forest Service received a letter warning that Jagoff said that all the subpoenaed ac- 

500 pounds of 8- to 10-inch bridge spikes had tivists have been in touch with lawyers and 

been driven into old growth trees in a pro- have good legal advice, though they’re still 

posed timber sale. Several days later, federal looking for a good lawyer with federal grand 

agents descended on the house shared by jury experience in Boise, where the jury will 

three Missoula EFlers and tore it apart in their be convened . (No surprise, they're also look- 

search for evidence. They took photo al- ing for money to pay the legal bills. Contri- 

bums, personal diaries, climbing gear, com- butions should be sent to: Wild Rockies 

puter disks, shoes, and many other personal Earth First!, Box 4784, Missoula, MT 
possessions, none of which have been re- 59806.) 

turned. "It's clear they're serious about this," he 

Since then, the FBI has interviewed nu- said. "It's not going to stop us from organiz- 
merous people in the Missoula environ- inganddoingnonviolentcivildisobedience, 
mental community, including many of the but it has definitely sobered us." 
environmental studies program students. Jagoff added that Wild Rockies EF! is still 

According to Jake Jagoff, Erickson was going forward with planning for next year’s 
targeted because of statements he made to Round River Rendezvous, and that the RRR 

could provide a big dose of support for 
WREF!. "Thetimingofitcouldbegreatifthe 


OF POLITICS; EXTINCTIONS, AND 


investigation rolls on into next year." 

ARIZONA 4 UPDATE 


ECOLOGICAL COLLAPSE 


by Jasper Carlton 


At a time when almost every magazine 
and TV station in the country is touting a 
new "environmental awareness," our laws 
and regu lations related to the preservation of 
natural diversity are being thrown to the 
wind. America is dying biologically and we 
are allowing the "destroyers" to either limit 
confrontations to debates over small biotic 
fragments or to eliminate citizen challenges 
altogether. While newspapers are filled with 
details about the destruction of tropical rain- 
forests, little is said about the decline of 
natural diversity in the US. 


.Over 6000 species are_ biologically 
threatened in the United States! TfiTs esti- 
fnate is of species either critically imperiled 
because of extreme rarity or very rare as a 
result of habitat destruction, and includes 


native vertebrate, invertebrate, and plant 


species. At best, 20% of these species are 
presently receiving adequate protection. 


Rights of Nature and Citizens Under Fire 

In October Congress passed a bill (HR 
2788) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Interior an d related agencies for the 
fis cal year 1990. Riders on the bill broughtby 
Oregon's and Montana'* political - leaders 
allow clearrnt logg ing in the essential haHi- 
tats of the Northern Spotte d Owl, the Grizzl y 
Bfa Tand several other Threatened and En- 
dangered species. 

Congress and the American public have 
failed to realize that such legislative maneu- 


vers are a veiled attempt to circumvent the 
democratic and legal process. They attach 


major legislation to an unrelated bill so as to 
avoid debate or a meaningful vote on the. 


floor of either house of Congress. They 
bypass the congressional committees 
charged with handling Forest Service mat- 
ters. As these amendments become law, the 
recommendations of field researchers will be 
thrown aside, management plans ignored, 
formal appeals made moot, and decisions by 
federal judges rendered meaningless. 

The mutual favor political tactics of the 
60s are back again! Shades of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TV A) dam buildingera, but 
whereas before it was the destruction of the 
last free flowing rivers in the Tennessee Val- 
ley and the existence of small unknown fish 
(Snail Darter), now it is annihilation of this 
country's last ancient forests and of relic 
Pleistocene spruce-fir forest. The stakes are 
even greater now. Bioprostitution and po- 
litical trickery are laying waste to North 
America's last natural diverse ecosystems. 

Congressional maneuvers around US 
environmental law have aided various eco- 
nomic interests over the years. Corporations 
facingproject delays or cancellation have on 
a number of occasions lobbied Congress for 
waivers of NEPA (National Environmental 
Policy Act). It occurred in 1972 with nuclear 
power plant licensing after the Calvert Cliffs 
decision, in 1973 with the Alaska Pipeline, 
and in 1975 with a freeway case in the North- 
east. Some senators and representatives, 
particularly a few from Arizona, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and Montana seem obsessed 
with flogging NEPA and the Endangered 
Species Act (ESA). Their flogging is hastening 
the extinction of many plant and animal 
species. The nation should rebel! 

Due to the machinations of Senator 
Mark Hatfield (R-OR), the ancient forests of 


Oregon have taken the worst beating in re- 
cent years as a result of riders exempting 
destructive timber harvesting from existing 
conservation laws. The 1985 Senate Interior 
Supplemental Appropriations Bill included a 
rider that authorized what would otherwise 
have been illegal timber sales on Oregon's 
Siuslaw National Forest. Timber sales had 
been enjoined by a federal court for NEPA 
violations; the rider, in effect, overrode this 
court decision. A rider on the 1988 Senate 
Interior Appropriations Bill exempted Bu- 
reau of Land Management and Forest Service 
plans in Oregon from judicial challenge. 
Despite a heroic effort by grassroots activists, 
the 1989 Senate Interior Appropriations Bill 
included a rider that barred court challenges 
to salvage timber sales in the Silver Fire burn 
area of Oregon's North Kalmiopsis Roadless 
Area. As a result, an area that should have 
been added to the Kalmiopsis Wilderness 
was logged. 

Agencies Above the Law 

Predating the latest round of exemp- 
tions from environmental law, a similar case 
demonstrating agency complicity in the 
subversion of the Endangered Species Act 
was the proposal for the Stacy Dam on the 
Concho River in west Texas — now under 
construction. Pursuant to Section 7 of the 
ESA, the US Fish and Wildlife Service is 
charged with the responsibility of issuing a 
Biological Opinion for projects (if they in- 
volve federal funds or lands) that may affect 
a federally listed Threatened or Endangered 
species. Under the Act, it is illegal for politi- 
cal or economic considerations to influence 
the preparation of a Biological Opinion. 

continued on page 18 


TomHoidal, the lawyer defending Mark 
Davis, reports that the government has 
about 1 25 reel-to-reel tapes and 450 cassettes 
of recordings from household bugs, phone 
taps, and conversations taped by FBI infiltra- 
tor "MikeTait". For examining the evidence, 
the government has offered to provide de- 
fense attorneys one tape recorder with one 
set of headphones in Phoenix FBI headquar- 
ters, with an agent present at all times. 
Hoidal, who worked on the Sanctuary case in 
Arizona, said, "This is the first case I've ever 
had where the government refused to make 
copies of tapes.” He said it will take a long 
time to analyze all the tapes, and (not inci- 
dentally) hiring a private company to pro- 
vide a complete set of transcripts or even to 
copy the tapes would be very expensive. 
Government attorneys have made tran- 
scripts for themselves, but refuse to release 
them to the defense team. Hoidal has filed a 
motion that would force the government to 
provide those transcripts and copies. 

Because the defense hasn't even begun 
to examine the evidence, Hoidal said "It's 
going to be months before this thing goes to 
trial." 

The AZ 4 Legal Defense Fund is still 
seeking contributions. Send to: LDF, I’OB 


4666, Salem, OR 97302. 
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RAMBLINGS 


In the aftermath of Hugo, it seems self- 
indulgent to view our movement as a vortex, 
hence the new title for thepage 2 column. A 
new title for this column also seemed apt in 
view of Roger Candee's artful masthead, 
depicting an ambulatory activist (perhaps 
young Ged, of Ursula K LeGuin’s Earthsea 
Trilogy). 

In August in this column (manifestly 
not an august column), I said that Earth 
Firsders in the East should not feel compelled 
to always emulate the tactics of their West- 
ern allies. Recent events have reinforced this 
lesson. EF!ers from New York and New 
England have progressed lately, in their ef- 
forts to convince citizens of northeastern 
states to support big Wilderness, by employ- 
ing educational, non-combative tactics. 
Following our recent Rendezvous, described 
in this issue by Gary Bennett, we held a well 
received and widely covered demonstration 
at which nobody was arrested and no offi- 
cials lambasted. We felt no need to be 
confrontational in demonstrating for Adi- 
rondack Wilderness because people up here 
like Wilderness. Whereas out West locals 
oppose Wilderness, here they increasingly 
tend to support it. Had we chosen to use 
provocative or gratuitously offensive tactics, 
our protest would have only alienated po- 
tential supporters. Had we held signs saying 
not HONK FOR WILDERNESS but HONK IF 
YOU RECOGNIZE THE INCOMPATIBILITY 
OF THE INFERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE 
WITH BIODIVERSITY, then Cadillac and RV 
drivers would not have honked their support 
for our cause. (Nor would the young local 
church-bound reporter have stopped when 
she saw our demonstration and then written 
a front page story tor her paper — after 
thanking us for saving her from "another 
boring church potluck.") Ironically, we 
probably cannot achieve our aims in the New 
York and New England forests without sup- 
port from people whose lifestyles destroy 
that for which they honk. Moreover, as the 
glabrous Dave Foreman exclaimed in his 
typically moving Rendezvous speech, we 
must save these forests now. If we fail to 
ensure their protection soon, they will un- 
dergo another rotation of timber cutting, 
likely reducing their nutrient base beneath a 
threshold level, as apparently has happened 
to most European forests, which are now 
dying after having undergone 4 rotations 
and worsening acid rain. 

This, of course, is not to suggest that 
confrontational tactics are not needed. 
Indeed, events will likely soon conspire to 


Beyond the Slab 



move EFlers into direct action in the North- 
ern Appalachian and Adirondack mixed 
hardwood/conifer forests. In any case, 
EFlers' experiences here show that a broad 
range of approaches is appropriate — even 
within the radical environmental move- 
ment. 

The atmosphere is entirely different in 
the Northern Rockies and Pacific Northwest, 
however, as several articles in this issue make 
clear; and environmental activism there 
seems destined to become inherently con- 
frontational. Tension between loggers and 
environmentalists is extremely high in the 
Northern Rockies now and the latest in- 
stances of FBI harassment have further fu- 
eled the fire. Apparently, it is not only the 
ecosystems up there that are nearing the 
breaking point. 

The question of appropriate tactics is 
particularly evident in this issue of EEl be- 
cause of our deliberate juxtaposition of two 
very dissimilar articles discussing efforts to 
save Northwest Ancient Forest Ecosystems, 
one advocating reform of the Forest Service, 
the other advocating dismantlement of that 
agency. In reading these articles, however, it 
is worth pondering the possibility that the 
quasi-mainstream approach advocated by 
Mark Gaffney and the uncompromising 
approach advocated by Jasper Carlton may 
be partially reconcilable. Perhaps EFlers 
could assist the old growth network being 
organized by mainstream groups but do so 
only insofar as this permits us to lobby for 
complete preservation of the old growth. 

Speaking of differing approaches, 
within Earth First! spiritual approaches to the 
planet seem to be of growing concern these 
days. The last issue of the Journal reflects this 
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trend. We ran many articles on sacred sites, 
rituals, and such, but very few articles di- 
rectly pertaining to specific wild lands. 
(Almost, we replaced ‘No Compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth' on the masthead 
with 'All Aboard the Woo Woo Choo Choo'.) 
This is not all to the good . Sacred sites, ritual, 
and matters of personal growth are impor- 
tant in the effort to stop planetary destruc- 
tion. However, EF! may lose effectiveness if 
it promotes these matters while neglecting 
the time-worn practices of presenting wil- 
derness proposals, publicizing specific 
threats, and other such largely left-brain 
activity. We need both yin and yang. 
Whither the EF! wilderness proposal writers? 
We've received nary a one in many a week! 

Again, varied approaches are needed. 
Rationalistic tactics and spiritual exercises 
are both necessary but not sufficient. It 
would be tragic if, as EFlers grew more ritual- 
istic, the EF! Journal drifted away from its 
focus on wilderness and biodiversity for 
want of articles on these subjects. Thanks to 
the Biodiversity Project, however, this issue 
does have a goodly number of biodiversity 
reports. 

Readers should note in this issue two 
ideas in particular pertaining to science: 
Peter Bralver introduces the concept of the 
trophic mountain. This, arguably, is a more 
accurate and aesthetically pleasing analogy 
for Nature than is the "food chain," "food 
pyramid" or "web of life." Chains and pyra- 
mids are, of course, human constructs, while 
websdo notdisplay the gradations — trophic 
levels — present in Nature. Pseudonymous 
biologist Diamondback also strikes a pleas- 
ing chord when he says that science alone 
may be neither necessary nor sufficient to 
understand Nature, but that it is one of the 
best means available. 

Several mundane matters need atten- 
tion here. The calls we receive asking us 
about upcoming events, and the letters we 
receive asking how to get involved, indicate 
that some readers are overlooking the Bulle- 
tins and Tribal Lore. Even if you have time to 
read nothing else, please read these timely 
sections. Writers, meanwhile, are overlook- 
ing our deadlines. The deadline for articles is 
3 Weeks before the cover date. Henceforth, 
articles arriving after the deadline will usu- 
ally be postponed. The heap of material we 
receive is forcing us to become ruthless about 
deadlines. (For the Yule issue, please have 
articles to us by November 25; we want to 
mail it before the Christmas rush.) 

[A note from Dale: The same deadlines 
apply to photos, artwork, and ads. The 
Journal doesn't just fall together by itself, 
and we need that lead time to create this slick 
publication.] 

A special treat in this issue is Daniel 
Conner's Bob Marshall story. We offer this 
now in commemoration of the life of a true 
conservation hero: Bob Marshall died 50 
years ago this month. To further pay tribute 
to Bob, and to celebrate the 25 th anniversary 
of the passage of the Wilderness Act, our next 
issue will include an essay by Dave Foreman 
reflecting on the successes and failures of 
conservationists over the last 25 years. 

But I ramble. The important things are 
said by our tireless activists and writers in 
these pages. Read their articles, read their 
pleas for money in the EF! fund-raising letter 
you recently received, and contribute gener- 
ously to the effort to reduce Gaia's burden. 

— lohn Davis 
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Dear Opossum, 

Loved your letter in the June 1989 issue. 
We're just the kind of EFlers you're looking 
for. Three families are going together to buy 
47 1/2 acres of virgin prairie near Marion 
Lake game preserve for an ecological village. 

We'll start constructing ponds and 
planting hundreds of additional trees as 
soon as we get possession this fell. We'll also 
build the first dug-in house of the village on 
a steep, south-facing creekbank. Next spring 
the second house, a small dome near the 
Cottonwood River will be built. 

Having put a pretty good guilt trip on 
your own EF’er, maybe you can get him to 
bring you to Kansas for a look-see. There's 
plenty of room for opossums and seven more 
ecologically aware femilies. 

— Jim Rich, 3261 S. 215 W., RFD #1, 
Goddard, KS 67052 

Dear EF! 

In response to "The Dearth of Marine 
Preserves” by Mr. Geo. Wuerthner, in June 
EF! edition, I must say he goes too fer in 
removing man from the food chain. 

While lobsters may five up to 50 years, 
salmon are bom and die in 2-3 and 4-6 year 
cycles. As a commercial Alaskan fisherman 
(12 years), I can state that fishermen are 
'rabid' about their fish streams being ruined 
from clearcut logging where, in Alaska, 
whole riparian drainages are still being stu- 
pidly logged off with the blessing of the 
USFS. 

This year lack of rain in the Tongass 
rainforest dried up many logged-off creeks so 
returning salmon died in them (water temp, 
too high). The old growth covered streams 
had almost zero fish die-offs. 

All of Alaska’s fishing organizations are 
fighting to protect these stream banks and 
beds, but due to the fifty-year logging con- 
tracts, the logging continues (see Tongass 
Reform Act H.987/S.346). 

Alaska Dept, of Fish and Game has fish 
escapement quotas that I agree should be 
more stringent or strict, in the case of the net 
fisheries whose fish-nets are too effective 
sometimes. This control of fishing time 
periods can be controlled on a local level. 

The gist of my opposition to Mr. 
Wuerthner's mind direction is that he wants 
to totally remove humans from the food 
chain cycle. 

As a Tongass wilderness warrior, what is 
the good of protecting wilderness ecosys- 
tems if rural-bush Alaskans and/or natives 
are to be eliminated from the picture? Sub- 
sistence fish and game need adequate 
amounts of wilderness to keep the staff of life 
alive, so that man, beast, fish and fowl can 
interact together in a harmonious manner. 

In another instance to show how shal- 
low the thinking of Mr. Wuerthner, some 
fish stream systems return so thick that 
almost the entire run will be lost due to 
stream overcrowding, as the spawning 
salmon sweep away fresh fertilized eggs to 
lay their own eggs that are in turn swept away 
by another spawning pair of fish. Besides, 
salmon and fish in general are one of the best 
foods and sources of protein on the planet, 
and I'll take a fresh piece of fish over a piece 
of dead cow any day. 

There are many more current, more 
important, more ecologically disastrous 
imbalances that need correcting before there 
will ever be time to worry about some watery 
'shang gra lah' [sic], that would never be 
known to anyone outside of a few marine 
biologists. 

The Nazi no-humans-allowed night- 
mare of Mr. Wuerthner's dreams will never 
go anywhere. The harmony, love and re- 
spect and peaceful interaction of man in 
relation with ail other creatures can go 
somewhere, and with the help recognizing 
man's role or part on this Earth, or in other 
words, less TV cop shows and more 'Discov- 
ery channel’ programs on the Amazon or 
Arctic, etc., EF! will sing back the buffalo and 
our lodges will be happy in a wilderness 
valley. 

— Joseph Sebastian, Point Baker, AK 

Mon cher tete de merde, 

I am breaking with my own policy of 
refraining from darkening this column with 
my own private, excrete opinion about the 
netherworld of ideas and ideology to make 
this one offering. I appreciate Earth First! 
more for its anarchistic, innovative methods 
and organization than for its mysticism and 
bad poetry. I depend on the Journal and often 
follow its recommendations. Usually, I can 
be certain that I am contributing to an un- 
compromising network which seeks to sub- 
vert, without merely replacing, the system 
which we all know and deplore. Subscribing 
to the forum of Negative Population Growth 
as suggested by a writer for the Journal, con- 
sequently, has presented a surprising contra- 
diction for me. NPG Inc. places great empha- 
sis on restricting immigration into the U.S., 
and worse, calls for "a truly effective national 
system of secure identification" to replace 
"our present chaotic system. ” Judging by the 
ability of the FBI to track Earth First! as well 
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as CISPES and other organizations, it seems 
"our present chaotic system" of watching 
over the population is doing rather well! 
Earth Firstiers who regard themselves as 
anarchists and/or leftists should hesitate to 
support the creation of a computerized iden- 
tification system run by the state as does 
NPG. Distribute condoms, not ID cards! 

— West Fungi 

Dear SFB, 

Now I see why you got that name. I 
write a serious contribution to the literature 
of ecodefense ("Eco-Kamikazes Wanted") 
and you print it in Mirth First! Potential 
kamikazes might think it was a joke. 

Around the campfire, I heard the fol- 
lowing criticism of this idea: why encourage 
the terminally ill to hit just one target. If you 
have nothing to lose, why not keep hitting as 
many targets as fate and the law allow. One 
person could liberate an entire river. In the 
unfortunate event that the law does catch up 
with you, you should carry a cyanide pill. 

— Gula 


Dear Folks, 

One of my neighbors got bored with 
city life during the 1970s and moved to 
Colorado. She got a job with a guide service 
that managed wilderness expeditions and 
she did some freelance nature writing on the 
side. Every few months she would send a 
note back to her cousins in the Northeast. 
"Colorado is wonderful. When are you 
coming out here?" 

Nowadays Laurie — that's not her real 
name, of course — complains about how 
dirty and crowded sections of the Rockies 
have become. "Too many people," says 
Laurie. "Where did they all come from?" 
Well, we always suspected that Laurie was a 
bit soft in the head. If you advertise for more 
customers, you can expect more customers, 
right? 

I'm going to propose a new slogan for a 
new decade: "In city life is the preservation of 
the wildernes s." If you want to save Colo- 
rado, tell your cousins to stay in Massachu- 
setts. If you want to save Cape Cod, tell them 
to stay in Boston. 

There are two things that Earth First! 
needs to do in the 1990s. In order to succeed, 
we need t o rethink our attitudes about cities 
and natural areas. 

' First, we need to discourage recreational 
uses of wilderness areas. In much of the 
nation, the people who are doing the most 
damage to the wilderness are, quite often, 
the people who claim to be the most in favor 
of preservation and "outdoor enjoyment." 
We should be saying "no" to summer home 
developments, tourist roads, rural shopping 
malls, and off-road vehicles. We should also 
be raising some tough questions a t environ^, 
mental gatherin gs. Is Ranger Rick part of the 
solution orpartof the problem? Isitpossible 
that many field trips ana wilderness expedi- 
tions do more harm than good? Are there 
some parks that should remain unopened, 
trails that should be unmarked, and guide- 
books that shouldn't be published? 

If we can't control the individuals who 
claim to enjoy nature, then how can envi- 
ronmentalists expect to influence other 
people? Fools kill the things that they love, 
and right now, there are a lot of fools wander- 
ing around in wilderness areas. 

Second, we should be singing the 


praises of city life . Why are Americans so 
eager to tear natural areas apart when it's the 
.urban areas that are in need of redevelop- 
ment ? JThe money that s now being spent on 
Suburban sprawl should be going back to the 
cities to pay for safe housing, city parks, and 
public transportation. This would be good 
news for city dwellers. It would also be good 
news for the wilderness. 

The city man who lives in a small apart- 
^mentTwalks to wdlk Ul USbS public [MHHr)or-'~ 
ration, ana nnas eniovment close to home 
has reduced his impact on the wildernes s. If 
he recycles, goes easy on water and energy 
" use, ana doesn't spend money on harmful 
-pr oducts, then he's almost a hero, _ 

If we want to save the wilderness, 


maybe we'll have to save the cities, too. The 
fate of urban and natura l areas may be tied. 
together. If we like one, weTl have to learn 
‘ how to respect the other. If you go to town, 
say something nice about townhouses. If 
they try to build one on your mountain, give 
'em hell. 

— Huckleberry Hound, Big Town, USA 
Dear Sir/Madam, 

This is a rather simple letter. I am 
writing to thank you for your efforts to help 
us in Oregon to preserve our natural forests, 
wildlife and basic ecosystems. 

I have written letters throughout the 
years to my representatives in Washington, 
D.C. telling them about the need to preserve 
our natural environment here in Oregon. 

In 1973 I moved to Oregon because I 
wanted to live in a state that hadn't been 
"developed”. What I have seen in the last 
nine years is a plain and simple rape of our 
natural resources in the name of jobs. The 
reality of the situation was that corporate 
gTeed has been the motivating force of in- 
creased cutting of our forests; the end of 
which can only be brought about by people 
who care about our environment and the 
livability of our state. 

I saw a member of your organization at 
one of the hearings concerning whether or 
not the Spotted Owl should be put on the 
endangered species list. 

I also saw and heard the anti-environ- 
mentalists talk about "today" and "now" 
without regard to the consequences on our 
natural resources and our wildlife if the cut- 
ting of our forests continues into the future. 

I just wanted to write and thankyou and 
the ONRC and the other environmental 
organizations that have enough foresight to 
be concerned about our natural environ- 
ment and wildlife so that tomorrow we will 
have them to enjoy — and the animals will 
have an environment to live in. 

— Lester R. Lemke, Coos Bay, OR 

Dear EF! 

A few friends and I have formed a little 
tribe here in western Missouri. We're calling 
ourselves the Eastern Prairie Tribe. We're 
completely new at this, so we 'd deeply appre- 
ciate any help we can get from EF! vets. 
Naturally, we're also suffering from acute 
"hypofinancemia" (in short, we're broke), so 
I'm issuing the usual disgusting plea for 
money. There's a lot we want to do but can’t 
only because we can't afford it. 

— Herb Simon, 1007 E. Sixth, Holden, 
Missouri 64040, (816) 732-4954 

Dear F.F! 

Since organizing in the Allegheny bio- 
region, our contact 'Bigfoot' has been asked 
to help sponsor the 'Green Fire’ tour and the 
Ocean-Dolphin Task Force demonstration/ 
action at the Heinz stockholders meeting in 
Pittsburgh/Vista Hotel. We welcome these 
opportunities to advance our cause, but a 
week's notice in each case is insufficient time 
to prepare a decent effort. Please issue a 
directive to allow more advance time for 
local ground work! 

— Jack of Hearts 

Ed. note: We sympathize with your plight, but 
must inform you that only our Executive Direc- 
tor/President For Life has the power to issue such 
directives. See the Mirth First! Directory for 
contact information. — DT 

Dear Brother in Shit! 

While we're on the subject, I stumbled 
upon another front (or rear, I should say) on 
which we can fight the destruction of wilder- 
ness. 

It comes in the form of toilet paper ! 
made from recycled pa per: available from: 
Co-op America, 10 Farrell Street, South 
Surhfigfon, VT 05403, (802) 658-5507. Use 
with confidence! 

— Adirondack Lynx 

P.S. What a great gift this would make; what 
human couldn't use it? 

Dear SFB, 

Leslie Lyon writes (in Lughnasadh '89: 


"Love Your Mother — Don't Become One") 
of "foregoing parenthood" as if it was a cut- 
and-dried, purely intellectual decision: the 
solution to overpopulation is for no one to 
have children. It's the right thing to do. Like 
Quaker Oatmeal. 

I appreciate Leslie's commitment to 
reducing human population, but doubt that 
things are really that simple. 

Her discussion centers around her own 
passionate resistance to social conditioning 
to have children. There's no recognition of 
the human animal's natural instinct to per- 
petuate its species and live as part of a family 
and extended group. I'd wonder about a 
species that based its actions entirely on 
choices between social conditioning and 
what seems logically correct for an entire 
planet — with so little contact with what 
feels natural. Maybe the human animal is 
already extinct? 

If the Earth is lucky, maybe humans will 
kill themselves off completely within the 
next few decades (without killing everything 
else). Maybe they won't. Maybe they'll even 
return to living with the Earth. Nobody 
knows. I had two (only tw o! children a 
dozen years ago based on the assumption 
that every last human on Earth may not die 
within the next few decades and based on a 
strong instinctual feeling to have them, not 
on social conditioning. The younglings are 
a wonderful, satisfying, natural part of my 
life, and I don't feel selfish or guilty for 
having created them. If being an Earth 
Firstier means having no children, then call 
me something else. 

Leslie points out that those who have 
children lose their focus and spend less time 
fighting for the environment. This seems 
generally true. I probably average a couple 
hours a day dealing with kids. However, I 
also average maybe eight hours a day on 
"environmental" stuff — more than before I 
had kids. They've given me a greater feeling 
of connection with the Earth, and even more 
reason to work for it. 

Part of my reason for having children 
was to give the Earth a couple more natural, 
caring inhabitants — who would do more 
good than harm. Leslie asks how many Earth 
Firstiers were raised by environmentalists. I 
would ask how many Earth Firstiers' kids are 
or will become Earth Firstiers (Nature-alists, 
wild people — whatever label)? I think the 
odds are pretty good . You can't know for sure 
how kids will turn out, but a lot depends on 
how you raise them. It's true that modern 
kids learn as much from outside sources as 
from their parents, -but you don't have to 
raise "modern" kids. You don't have to send 
them to school or church or Scouts. You can 
teach them natural ways. You can expose 
them to more natural outside influences and 
especially to the wild. 

I'm not advocating Mormon-like multi- 
plication, but I'd hate to see an Earth-cen- 
tered group of people practicing what 
amounts to self-imposed genocide based on 
the tenuous assumption that humans won't 
survive a few more decades. While it's true 
that most wild animals curtail reproduction 
to balance overpopulation, none of them 
simply stop reproducing altogether. 

Overpopulation is a result, as much as a 
cause, of Homo sapiens’ withdrawal from 
Nature . It's probably the most pressing prob- 
lem on Earth. Let's face it, though; the few 
thousand extra bodies propagating EFlers 
leave on the planet are like a drop in the 
ocean. In the long run, the things our chil- 
dren do to protect the wild and promote 
what's natural will probably fer outweigh 
their detriments. 

— Lynn Jacobs, Tucson, AZ 

Dear EF! 

My name is Cedric and I am a dog. 
These hot nights produce some queer sights 
under the midnight moon out here in the 
Great American Frying Pan. 

Anyhow, I was out in the yard looking 
for a shady place to piss, near the corn patch, 
when a pack of odd-looking coyotes with 
extra big heads came and snatched me away 
in one dog-breath sweep of the jaws, and 
carried me far off into the desert to their den. 
I knew something was wrong because they 
didn't smell like my canis cousins. From 
there things became fuzzy. The ringleader of 
the pack was a false-headed chuckwalla who 
smoked cheap cigars and drew pornographic 
stick figures on the walls of the den. I don’t 
know what they wanted with me but one guy 
(Websters: guy — a person whose appear- 
ance or dress is odd) shouted that they 
wanted to nail me up against a saguaro but 
the consensus was that my little arms 
wouldn't reach the long arms of the cactus so 
it would be a waste of time taking the photo- 
graph. Then the coyotes left. The chuck- 
walla and some remaining peccaries took off 
their heads to reveal ronald reagan faces 
while munching cholla stems and ocotillo 
stalks playing five card stud but nobody is 
winning. 

Then the ring leader kicks them out. He 
gets closer. And closer. And stops inches 
continued on page 4 
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Letters . . . 


continued from page 3 

from my dog nose, cigar sticking out of his 
slimy lips, and tells me to contribute ten 
percent of my income to the republican part 
if I know what is good for me. I tell him i'm 
only a dog and I don't work much and I live 
a dog's life, you know, on the streets or on the 
side of a house, with fleas; the whole catas- 
trophe. 

He didn't care. * 

Then I told him I wouldn't pay because 
this is a bad american dream anyway, like 
watching a teevee that won't turn off or 
change channels and you can’t just walk out 
on all fours. So I told him if he didn't release 
me I would sic some deep ecologist types on 
him and subject him to all of that zen and 
hindu bullshit. (As my buddy Ed Abbey once 
wrote, "I sat on a rock once trying to have a 
vision. All I could see was baked chicken.") 
So I made him wear a Sierra Club t-shirt and 
pushed him into this bar full of off-road 
vehicle addicts. It was either that, or make 
him dress like a sheep and take him to a 
convention of the American Proctological 
Association. 

I think I'll stop eating jalapenos with 
my Purina Chow chow chow. 

Lots of licks, 

— C edric the Dog-eared 

Dear Shit fer Brains, 

I have labored lo these many months in 
obscurity and increasing psychosis on the 
Earth First! Speakers Bureau, to very little 
avail. I don't know if there is anyone out 
there in EF! Land as nutty as me, but if there 
is, please let them know, THE EARTH FIRST! 
SPEAKERS BUREAU IS AVAILABLE TO 
THE HIGHEST BIDDER . If you're dumb 
enough to bid more than zero, I'll be happy 
to take your money. Otherwise let me say 
that for anyone responding to this missive, I 
will happily send on to anyone with the te- 
merity to apply all of the materials I've accu- 
mulated in the time I've been working on 
this. 

The Speakers Bureau is a fine idea. What 
it takes is someone with intelligence, energy, 
and a few spare hours a day. It has become 
crystal clear to this boy over the past two 
years that the Speakers Bureau is an idea 
which requires more than desire for ade- 
quate execution. So drop me a note. In 
addition to an acceptable bid, I will require 
either personal acquaintance with anyone 
applying, and in lieu of that, a written appli- 
cation and/or resume. 

As general note to those who thought 
they were a part of the SB and never received 
any work from it, let me say that anyone who 
wants to put their m ess age out toTBe public 
needs to do tire grunt work themselves . Talk 
to Sid, Jim, MB, Roger, Dana, Lou, Mitch, 
Phil, Jake, Cecelia, or anyone else who’s ever 
done a tour or road show. You must not only 
have a passion, a message, and the desire to 
travel, you also need to do your own book- 
ing. It ain't easy, but if you want to get out 
there, that's what it takes. 

The Speakers Bureau is a great idea. But 
it does take a time commitment that will 
result in an institutional commitment after a 
time, if you're not careful. So in the mean- 
time 

Happy Trails, 

— Bob Kaspar 

Dear Cranius Coproliticus, 

Someone on the weather planning 
commission of Northeast Turtle Island is a 
dyed-in-the-wool EF!er, as was evidenced by 
the awesome display of human-suitable 
weather patterns at the Sept. 29-Oct. 1 EF! 
gathering at Horseshoe Lake. Sunshine 
glared down on about 150 eco-do-gooders 
including most of the Journal staff, middle- 
class converts, eco-brutes, confused bear 
hunters, and trendy young hippies. 

Trendy young hippies? Yikes! Me- 
thinks this calls for a letter. 

Now, I don't have anything against 
wearing pants that don’t touch your legs, 
walking barefoot when it's below 40 degrees, 
smoking dope until your eyes look like those 
purie marbles that we all craved in fourth 
grade, or even going to great lengths to dred 
your hair so that it looks like you ignore it, if 
that's what you're into. BUT, if your attitude 
towards ecodefense or life in general is in 
keeping with the attitudes of many of the 
people with these attributes, then perhaps 
Earth First! is not where you should be. 

Biodiversity will not be preserved by 
any of the following: VW buses, crystal 
worship, "good vibes", drugs, drums, nude 
swimming, men in skirts. Grateful Dead, 
reggae, feelings of disdain for your parents. 
Admittedly, all of these things excepting 
crystal worship are valid in certain situ- 
ations, but Earth First! was founded, and 
exists, for one reason only: saving this planet 
from human destruction, putting the Earth 
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first! So please, if you want to tune in, turn 
on, drop out, put down, get on, freak out, or 
piss off, if you want to groove in acid- 
drenched complacency and transform con- 
sciousness by being an "open and loving 
person”, great! That's what the Rainbow 
Family is for. But please don't dilute the 
focus of Earth First!, a crucial and desperately 
needed movement. 

If you want to lay your life, not just your 
beads, on the line for wilderness, if you want 
to embrace the way of the wolf, if you want 
to kick the ass of industrial society, of you 
want to be traitor to the human cause in the 
war against the Earth, well then, welcome 
home, sisters and brothers. Earth First! is for 
you. 

Militantly and humbly, 

— The Verdant Angora Sleuthmaster 

Dear Shit Fer Brains, 

I just learned that every year EF! goes to 
the Freddies for a permit to hold the Round 
River Rendezvous. While forthe last 18 years 
the Rainbow family has refused to apply for 
or obtain permits or permission, standing on 
its first amendment constitutional right of 
the people to peaceably assemble. What a 
bunch of wimps. Maybe you have some- 
thing to learn from the Rainbozos about 
tribal life. 

— Dawn Walker 

Sisters and Brothers, 

I resent some of the things that have 
recently been said in these pages about my 
political ambitions. If there's a need for 
scurrilous gossip, I'll handle it myself. As an 
anarchist living under the present repressive 
government, I'm aware that you and I have 
certain rights that are protected by law. 
Under anarchy life will be different. We'll 
settle our dispute after the revolution. 

A young environmentalist wrote me 
recently and asked how he could exercise his 
vocal cords and learn the fine art of hair- 
splitting. I suggested a career in party poli- 
tics. The smaller the party the better. Like a 
stationary bicycle, he'll be able to spin his 
wheels for hours without making any prog- 
ress. He'll wind up in the same place that he 
started and he'll never have to make any 
hard decisions. I have friends in Europe 
who've been doing this sort of thing for 
decades. 

I've been asked, too, to explain why I 
insist on saying "environmentalist" instead 
of "ecologist.” It’s very simple. It's because 
there's a man in Vermont who insists on 
saying "ecologist" when he should say 
"environmentalist." We've been debating 
this point since the 1970 Earth Day - which 
should have been called "Planet Day" - and 
we exchange two letters per week on the 
subject. He's wrong. I’m right. This discus- 
sion, too, will be resolved after the revolu- 
tion. 

Finally, I’ve received a letter from Ore- 
gon that asks if I've ever had any success in 
my political career. Stupid question! During 
the 1960s, I was a leading activist in the anti- 
war movement. My associates and I agitated 
without mercy in order to get the United 
States out of Vietnam and into the Nixon 
years. As a result of our actions, the Asian war 
became extremely unpopular with the 
American public. The only thing that was 
more unpopular was the anti-war move- 
ment. 

Enough! I'm not used to seeing my 
accomplishments smeared across the funny 
pages. Dishing out satire is enjoyable, being 
on the receiving end is hard to take. I'm 
forwarding an eight-pound box of footnotes 
that should explain my place in history. 
Many trees have died in order to tell my 
story. Gallons of ink have been spilled. Look 
for the box marked "Trivial Pursuits." If the 
contents make any sense, please let me 
know. 

— Murray Blueskin, Cow Cloisters, NH 
Gentlemen: 

As publications monitor for the Hei- 
degger Education for Appropriate Teleol- 
ogy (HEAT), I'm charged with broadening 
public awareness of the effort we and others 
have made to keep Martin in the fold of 
Western unitary subjectivity. I'm fast at the 
scene when breaches occur in our circle of 
philosophical wagons, so to speak. 

One of our members (I can't either 
confirm or deny that this personage is 
George Bradford of the respected Marxist 
senior's newsletter Fifth Estate) has called 
HEAT to review a potential criminal slander 
of the estate of Martin Heidegger, regardless 
that such slander be veiled by the cloak of 
levity. 

I am referring to Professor Wheaton 
Dedrick La Cont's essay regarding so called 
"bio-ethics" which appeared in your so- 
called "Mabon Edition", an edition which 
rationalists insist must be referred to by the 
proper linear Aristotelian time designation 
of September 22, 1989. (Aristotle and his 
followers spent a lot of effort setting up this 
temporality so that subjectivity could be 
fixed in a "life of Riley” easy chair. I suppose 


you, like the whacko physicists, would us into their Nietzchean gullets of darkness 
throw it all out the window!) in an abrupt and discordant usurpation. 

But I did digress. La Cont seems to be — B. Edna, for The Society, Heidegger 

saying that the interiority's True self can, Education for Appropriate Teleology 
" encompass the widening being of Being," and 
that Mental Humminger (sic) somehow Dear Editor, 

condones such anti-phenomenological an- Two thoughts in reaction to the devious 

archy. French poststructuralists would love fate of the three people accused of attacking 
to get their subjecto-terroristic mitts on such a power line. Both concern security, 
a reading of Heidegger. Remember, Foucalt First, though the EF! mailing list is se- 

maybe dead, but Deleuze (Mr. Anti-Oedipus, cret, it would be no problem to alert each 
Mr. Schizophrenia is OK) is still nipping at Post Office in the country to make note of 

the heals of "Frankfurter" scholarship and each copy passing through. The feds already 

the fold I referred to above (You know — use the postal system to issue their wanted 
Plato, Kant, positivist science.) lists, and counting undisguised copies of the 

The responsible, reasoned side of you Journal would not constitute opening mail, 

owes us a retraction in the next issue of your No paranoia, you just might consider re- 

Earth and/or Mirth (come on — which is it) gional ways of dispensing the Journal to 

First publication. To illustrate the impor- those who don't want any mail, 

tance of what may seem to the ilk of Mikal Second, if serious, committed, trained 

Jakubal or to more Monkey Wrench prone people are willing to go traveling, perhaps 

readers only a pedagogical matter, I'll relate such individuals could bring their talents to 

a true incident I observed while on vacation various situations where locals might be 

this summer. handicapped. It would require great care and 

I had been catching up on paperwork planning, and undoubtedly a degree of se- 

and sitting in my lawnchair near a pictur- crecy, even between those directly involved, 

esque river. (I enjoy nature tremendously Such co-ordinated but anonymous efforts 

and visit it often in my free time. Some of my have worked well in times of war and espio- 

best friends are naturalists.) Without expla- nage. 

nation, a "toy" poodle bolted out of the — B.C. 

opened doorway of the motorhome parked 
next to ours and ran frolicking down the Dear SFB, 

bank. Its diminutive legs had covered only a For those of us who are into non-Pagan 

couple of hundred yards in the mushy sand merryment, a suggestion for this Christmas 

when an Osprey swooped down and season. This is a holiday marked by more 

snatched it away as if it were a fish. But it waste than any other - tons of paper in 

wasn’t a fish. It wasn't a gopher. In reality, advertising, wrapping paper, and cards are 

it was a S500 family pet that had been discarded each year. Even more wasteful is 

groomed by humans not only for positive the "tradition" of Christmas trees, where the 

emotional feedback but also to serve as a birth of Christ is celebrated by the death of a 

watchdog. In this case the Osprey was in the tree. This year, turn this over. Celebrate life 

wrong — theirwereplentyofsteelhead avail- with life, and buy a living tree, decorate, and 

able to the Osprey in the nearby river. plant it afterwards. Imagine a "Christmas 

Heidegger was himself groomed to Grove" in 10 years, a succession of heights 

serve the light of humanism in the best and memories. Many of us may already be 

Germanic tradition. Although we admit he giving this gift to the Earth, but it could be 

strays occasionally from the motorhome of the start of a wonderful tradition for some of 

accountable philosophy, La Cont and his us. Tell your friends ... what if all tree lots 

followers, the disciples of differance, the sold life instead of logs? 

addicts to Designer Dasein, snatch him from -John Godino, Helsinki, Finland 



Tim Coleman and Strider Vine of Okanogan Highlands EF! occupied part of the Colville National 
Forest, WA, during August's nationwide treesit. From their 75-foot high platforms, they blocked 
the cutting of a 300-year-old grove of Douglas Fir adjacent to a roadless area. 


WOLF NEWS 


The following is an update on Gray 
Wolf (Canis lupus) recovery or lack thereof in 
Montana, Yellowstone, Alaska, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. British Columbia, the 
Southwest, Washington, Idaho, the Caroli- 
nas (Red Wolf), and the Adirondacks will be 
covered in later reports. Please contact the 
Wolf Action Network (address in Directory) 
for more information on wolf status' in the 
US or on the November 20 action described 
herein. 

NORTHWEST MONTANA 

"US Fish and Wildlife Service performs 
trapping and relocation of endangered spe- 
cies by trial and error.” "Governor Stephens 
manipulates federal law and order by med- 
dling in relocation of wolves." "Federal 
agency allows state official to dictate na- 
tional policy.” 

So read the headings of an Earth First! 
Wolf Action Network press release. The 
release was submitted in response to the 
relocation of a pack of five wolves, which 
were not harassing domestic livestock, to a 
location decided upon not by wildlife biolo- 
gists but by the governor of Montana. 

Ranchers in the vicinity of Marion, MT, 
who wished to remain anonymous, had 
asked the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) to 
remove the wolves from their land. The 
agency, which is responsible under the En- 
dangered Species Act for the return of the 
wolf to its historic range, quickly fulfilled the 
ranchers' request. FWS trapped the wolves, 
using the scat and urine of two pups, and 
then the caged pups themselves, to lure the 
mother out of her den. [The Gray Wolf is 
listed as an Endangered species in the Lower 
48, except in Minnesota, where it is Threat- 
ened.] 

FWS's plan was to relocate the wolves 
into the Great Bear Wilderness, which bor- 
ders Glacier National Park to the south. 
Mainstream environmental groups felt this 
would actually expedite wolf recovery in the 
southern region of the Northwest Montana 
Recovery Area (which consists mostly of, 
from north to south, Glacier NP, Great Bear 
Wilderness, and Bob Marshall Wilderness), 
and thus kept quiet. They neglected to 
address the impact that relocation has on a 
wolf pack. Studies show that wolves tend to 
disperse after relocation, thus breaking up 
the pack and lessening chances of survival. 

Whether the assertion that the reloca- 
tion would expedite recovery in the south- 
ern region was valid, we'll never know; for 
just as the FWS was about to complete the 
relocation, Montana Governor Stephens 
stepped in and stated that Montana "was not 
yet ready to accept relocated wolves in areas 
where they do not occur.” Again the FWS 
quickly complied. Four of the five wolves 
from the Marion area (a male, a female and 
two pups) were placed in Glacier NP. An- 
other pup still roams free back near the 
ranches. 

This issue should not have been left 
alone, but National Tree-Sit week left EFlers 
no time to rally. So in response, EF! sent out 
the above mentioned press-release. 

Soon after release the two pups starved 
to death, and the adult male was killed for 
"humane reasons." He had hurt two toes 
while caught in the trap, and the toes were 
amputated before his release. Infection set 
in, so the FWS put him out of his misery. 
Meanwhile, the adult female has roamed far 
southwest of the recovery area. 

On October 5, 20 wolf activists visited 
the Helena FWS office to ask why the agency 
was killing wolves, directly and indirectly. 
Kemper McMaster FWS field supervisor in 
Helena, would not allow the group into the 
main office (a public building), and actually 
grabbed and threw one person out. The 
group did spend 2 hours with McMaster (in 
a hallway) and conveyed their anger over the 
killings. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Kemper 
McMaster and the FWS Regional Director 
in Denver, and tell them to stop harassing, 
displacing and killing wolves in Montana. 
Remind them of the following: 

1) Studies show that relocation of wolf packs 
causes them to disperse. 

2) TheRecoveryPlanallows the recovery area 
boundaries to be enlarged, and this ought to 
be done to meet the wolves' needs. 

3) A source of money is available to compen- 
sate ranchers for livestock depredation (De- 
fenders of Wildlife program), and ranchers 
should be paid rather than wolves moved. 
(In this case, the wolves were not responsible 
for the depredation. Coyotes were, yet De- 
fenders still compensated the ranchers.) 

4) The governor of Montana should not 
dictate Fish and Wildlife Service actions. 
Congressional acts such as the Endangered 
Species Act and National Environmental 


Policy Act should guide the agency. 

Kemper McMaster, USFWS, POB 10023, 
Helena, MT 59626 

FWS Region 6 Director, Galen Buterbaugh, 
Denver Regional office, Denver Fed Cen- 
ter, Denver, CO 80225 

YELLOWSTONE 

On September 25, 12 EFlers visited Yel- 
lowstone National Park.officials. We went to 
issue Superintendent Barbee, or whoever 
would greet us, a citation from the EF! Bi- 
oregional Court, part of the Department of 
Endangered Ecosystems, for their violations 
of the ESA and NEPA. Thirteen violations 
were cited — among them, the Park’s "failure 
to aggressively pursue wolf recovery in the 
Park and surrounding Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem, including the failure to inform 
and educate the public about the congres- 
sionally-mandated recovery process." All 
that the Park Service presents to the public 
about wolf recovery is an art exhibit at the 
Mammoth Visitor Center, a brochure about 
wolves, and a teachers packet for those who 
request it. 

It was Chief Ranger Dan Sholly, by 
golly, who greeted us. He responded to our 
allegation that their wolf recovery program is 
passive by saying he thought it quite aggres- 
sive considering the local politics. He said if 
we wanted things to change we should talk 
to Wyoming Senator Alan Simpson (proba- 
bly the leading opponent to wolf recovery in 
Yellowstone). Jake Jagoff explained that 
Senator Simpson had committed to a debate 
on the issue with Phil Knight. Simpson 
wants the debate to be in Cody, WY, but we 
feel the Park would be more appropriate. 
Sholly said the Park would be glad to host 
such a debate. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Superin- 
tendent Barbee and tell him that the Park 
has a responsibility to really pursue wolf 
recovery in Yellowstone. Insist that their 
education efforts include more than an art 
display and bland brochure, and that local 
politicians not be allowed to dictate NPS 
policy. Also write NPS Director Ridenour 
and tell him he is ignoring public senti- 
ment by not supporting wolf recovery in 
Yellowstone. 

Superintendent Barbee, Mammoth Hot 
Springs, Yellowstone NP, WY 82190 
NPS Director James Ridenour, Interior 
Dept, 18th and C Sts, Washington, DC 
20240 

ALASKA 

The Alaska Board of Game will soon 
hold meetings to decide upon new manage- 
ment proposals, including many that would 
create new wolf control programs. The fol- 
lowing are the pertinent parts of a special 
alert from the Alaska Wildlife Alliance (POB 
202022, Anchorage 99520). 

The wolf "control" proposals take two 
forms. Seven proposals (80-86) would allow 
ADF&G to aerial shoot wolves in designated 
units or to issue permits to the public to do 
the shooting (the latter is more likely since it 
is cheaper for ADF&G). These proposals 
would add 2 Game Management Units and 9 
subunits to the wolf control programs au- 
thorized. (Currently only one program al- 
lows aerial shooting of wolves and it is not 
being implemented.) Proposal 82 calls for a 
60% reduction of the wolf population in 
subunit 19A! 

The other proposals for wolf "control" 
(58-64, 73, 74) would allow same-day-air- 
bome (land & shoot) hunting statewide. In 
this form of killing, the hunter locates 
wolves, lands next to them and shoots. By 
law hunters may not shoot from the air or 
herd and harass wolves, but these abuses are 
common. 

There are proposals that need support. 
The Alliance has introduced proposals to 
limit wolf "control" programs. Proposal 65 
would eliminate same-day-airborne hunting 
statewide (so would 66-72, except 69, which 
would eliminate it on National Park Pre- 
serves only). The Alliance also introduced 
proposals 76-78. Number 76 would require 
the Board of Game to consider non-con- 
sumptive user interests equally to those of 
hunters and trappers; 77 would require 
annual review of predator control programs, 
rather than the 3 year review currently in 
effect; 78 would change the goal of manage- 
ment in Alaska from "sustained yield" to 
maximum sustainable populations. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: If able, attend 
the hearings November 6-18 in Fairbanks 
at the Westmark Hotel. Otherwise, send 
comments opposing all wolf "control" 
programs to the Division of Boards, Box 
3200, Juneau, AK 99802. 



Wo! Second* 


MINNESOTA 

The Northwoods of Minnesota has the 
only viable population of wolves in the 
Lower 48; and there, threats are brewing. Six 
issues in particular need to be addressed: the 
federal Ani mal Damage Control program 
(ADQ, a“proposed trapping program, pro- 
posed snowmobile use in Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park, logging, mining, and an interna- 
tional wolf center. 

As out West, ADC kills animals in Min- 
nesota that allegedly threaten livestock. As 
T5TS5pTHnber 9, 59 wolves have been killed in 
1989 in Minnesota under the ADC program. 

Every few years, the US Fish and Wild- 
life Service proposes a Minnesota public wolf 
trapping program, and some wolf defenders 
expect such a proposal will be made again 
soon. So far, it has always been defeated in 
the courts. The FWS generally proposes 
trapping of about 50 wolves, ostensibly to 
protect livestock. Unfortunately, D avid 
Mech. the great wolf biologist, has suppor ted_ 
t Re trap ping proposals 

Proposed snowmobiling in Voyageurs 
NP has been hotly contested, and even the” 
“PSHc has come out, ever so softly, against 
such winter development. Though snow- 
mobiles have killed wolves in the past, David 
Mech issued a statement saying wolves 
probably wouldn't be affected by the winter 
use. 

On the logging front, the State Forestry 
Department plans to increase tutting in the 
Northwoods’ by nearly~206%-ffom 1985 - 
T995 This would ~enfail more roads - and 
easier access in areas historically accessible 
only by foot, ski, or snowshoe. 

Mining, too, poses a threat to the North- 
woods.Much of the Superior National Forest 
is underlain by valuable minerals, and min- 
ing companies are eager to exploit them. 

With the new International Wolf Cen- 
ter outside Ely, MN, the issue is too much 
tourism. One of this museum's goals is to 
raise consciousness about wolves. This 
seems great, but the Center itself is in what 
should be prime wolf habitat, and it will 
draw more people to the area, many with 
hopes of "communing" with Lobo. The 
Center is advertising winter weekend visits 
to the Northwoods, where the participant 
will "explore the habits and home range of 
Canis lupus." They will fly into the area and 
may go with biologists on howling "forays." 
Again, it sounds nice, but what will increased 
visitation and "communing" do to the 
wolves? 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Voice your 
concerns about threats to wolves to the 
following: 

USFWS Region 3 Director, James Gritman, 
Fed Bldg, Ft Snelling, St Paul, MN 55111 
Voyageurs NP Superintendent Russell 
Berry, POB 50, International Falls, MN 
56649 

International Wolf Center (tourism), 1 900 
East Camp St, Ely, MN 55731 

WISCONSIN 

According to the Dick Theil, head of the 
state's Timber Wolf Project, wolf recovery in 
Wisconsin is proceeding quietly — both 
biologically and politically. Recovery of the 


Eastern Timber Wolf (the Canis lupus subspe- 
cies native to the Midwest and East) there is 
financially sustained by federal agencies — 
US Fish and Wildlife Service and US Forest 
Service — but the state's Department of 
Natural Resources is doing most of the work. 
In Wisconsin, the wolf is listed by the state, 
as well as the federal government, as Endan- 
gered. 

The state's recovery plan has a goal of a 
stable population of 80 wolves in the north- 
ern third of the state. The DNR's wolf census 
last winter found about 30 wolves in 7 packs. 
Theil is not pursuing reintroduction 
throughout the recovery area because he 
feels this would be too politically controver- 
sial. DNR is, however, monitoring wolves in 
the state, working on educational programs 
with groups like the Timber Wolf Alliance, 
and beginning to establish cooperative habi- 
tat preservation efforts with the Forest Sen - 
ice and timber companies. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write the state 
and federal agencies involved. Tell them 
that 80 wolves in northern Wisconsin Is a 
good start, but that an aggressive reintro- 
duction process (in conjunction with the 
many captive breeding programs nation- 
wide) is needed to reestablish the wolf in 
Wisconsin to historic numbers. 

Ron Nicotera, WDNR, Endangered Species 
Bureau, POB 7921, Madison, WI 53707 
Region 3 FWS, (same as for Minnesota) 

Also write state and US legislators and 
urge them to pass legislation to increase 
funding for Timber Wolf recovery in Wis- 




/"'State Assemblyman Spencer 
V Capitol, Madison 53702 


Black, State 


State Senator Joe Stroll, same address 
US Senator Herb ^oteT US Senate, Wash- 
ington, DC 205 lO ISoL L 

US Senator Bob Kasten, same -t'- ’• 

US Representative James Moody, House of 
Representatives, DC 20515. 

Wisconsin residents can call the state leg- 
islature hotline at 800-362-9696. 

NATIONAL WOLF RECOVERY 
AND PROTECTION ACTion 

On No yp™Bor 9g i w 0 if activists across 
the country will rally for wolves all across 
North America, introduction oi the EF! 
NWR&PA Will ’serve as a platform for calling 
to task those agencies responsible for the 
recovery and protection of wolves. 

This action was inspired by the bill 
drafted by Michael Robinson of Colorado 
EF!, and spawned at the recent Wild Rockies 
Rendezvous. We will focus on federal and 
state agencies for two reasons: 1) they are 
responsible for wolf recovery and protection; 
2) if we focus on individual public officials 
(like Senator Simpson) or lobbying groups 
(like the National Cattleman's Association) 
we only perpetuate the belief that they dic- 
tate national policy. Plans are brewing for 
actions in Washington, DC, northern New 
York, the Caiolinas, Wisconsin , Minneso ta, 
Wyoming, Montand, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Washington, and Alaska. Your partici- 
pation can help convince the US public that 
AMERICA NEEDS WOLVES! 

— Tom Skeele, WAN coordinator 
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Tearing The Heart Out Of The Tatshenshini 


by Eric Holle, Haines, AK 


Where British Columbia, the Yukon 
Territory, and Alaska meet lies one of the 
biggest wilderness areas in North America. 
With Rluane National Park to the north, 
G lacier Bay National Park and Preserve to the 
south, and the Wrangell - St. Elias Mountains 
and National Park to the west, only a small 
section in British Columbia remains open 4> 
exploitation. Two navigable rivers traverse 
the area's immense mountains from dry 
interior to the Gulf of Alaska: the Tatshensh- 
ini and the Alsek. 

The headwaters of the Tatshenshini are 
near the British Columbia/Yukon border, 
about 100 miles north of Haines, Alaska. 
From the popular fishing area of Dalton Post 
in northern BC, the river flows southwest 
125 kilometers to its confluence with the 
larger Alsek River. The Alsek begins in the 
Yukon Territory in Kluane National Park, 
flows south though the St. Elias Mountains 
into BC, where it is joined by the "Tat," and 
then enters Glacier Bay National Park in 
Alaska. By the time the Alsek reaches Dry Bay 
on the Gulf of Alaska, some 290 km below 
Haines Junction, it is several times larger 
than the Colorado River in the Grand Can- 
yon. The primeval glacial forces that shaped 
so much of North America are still at work 
here, and travelers on the river may need to 
dodge icebergs. 

While the Tat is known more for its 
spectacular scenery than its Whitewater, the 
Alsek is a serious undertaking with several 
class IV rapids and the "unrunnable" class V- 
VI Turnback Canyon, generally passed by a 
10 km portage over the Tweedsmuir Glacier 
which constricts the canyon. 

River runners on the Tat/Alsek will find 
no signs marking political boundaries, and 
will probably consider such boundaries ir- 
relevant. They are not. The well-being of the 
rivers hinges on obtaining immediate pro- 
tection for the BC portion. Just north of the 
Tat/Alsek confluence is Windy Cragg y 
Mountain , sched uled for re mo val by Gedde s 
Resources Lim ited, a : Cana’dfarT mining 
company. Geddes, in conjunction with two 
other Canadian mining companies, 
Northgate Exploration and Falconbridge, is 
planning the Windy Craggy Project, to be 
on e of North America's largest operPpTT 
~ co pper jpjjtes. 

Geddes estimates the site has 4.2 billion 
pounds of copper, 200 million pounds of 
cobalt, 12,905,000 ounces of silver, and 
681,000 ounces of gold. At current market 
values, these are worth about $20 billion. 
Geddes will dig an open pit mine 1/3 of a 
mile by 1 mile and over 1000 feet deep. With 
facilities for 48 employees already on site, 
they plan to start construction in 1990 and 
production in 1991, employing about 200 
people at the mine. 

This project will devastate the Tatshen- 
shini-Alsek watershed. The greatest impact 
may be the access road, which would leave 
from mile 90 of the Haines Highway, cross 
Scottie Pass, and follow the Tatshenshini to 
Tats Creek. I asked Geddes President Gerald 
Harper about the need fora road when other 
mines, like the Plata on the Rouge River in 
the Yukon, fly out finished product over 
three times the distance of the proposed 
Windy Craggy road. Harper told me that an 
all-weather access road is "absolutely essen- 
tial" because of the large size of the ore body. 
He ruled out a winter-only road because of 
the need for extensive construction in ava- 
lanche zones. 


The BC Ministry of Parks, in its com- 
ments on the project, finds no justification 
for all-weather road access, and states that 
"the requirement for maintaining the wil- 
derness recreation values in this area is no 
road access." The 25 commercial river opera- 
tors that run the Tat agree. The Ministry of 
Parks calls the Tat/Alsek the "only significant 
unroaded recreational river in BC." The Tat 
was recently awarded Scenic Corridor status, 
with Park status as the long-term objective. A 
65-mile long mining road with at least 37 
trucks per day crossing the river would 
clearly contradict BC's "Super, natural” ad 
campaign. 

The upper Tat drainage contains the 
only known winter habitat for Dali's Sheep 
in BC, and is home to Mountain Goats, 
Moose, Gray Wolves, and Grizzly Bears. 
[Biologists agree that winter habitat is the 
most critical factor in the well-being of Dali's 
Sheep populations.] The Ministry of Parks 
cites the inevitable proliferation of new 
exploration roads that accompany major 
access roads, and the attendant increase in 
poaching. The Ministry also discounts Ged- 
des promises of placing a "permanent" guard 
at the junction of the mine road and the 
Haines Highway. ATV access in the open 
tundra would, they say, be almost impossible 
to prevent. 



The second major impact of the project 
is that of the mine itself. Harper told me, 
without even smirking, that there will be 
"zero discharge” of pollutants into the river 
system. The "slimes overflowing into the 
glacial cirque" option for disposal men- 
tioned in the Mine Development Review 
Process has apparently been temporarily 
dropped, in favor of sealed ponds on Tats 
Creek flats. Canadian and US fisheries biolo- 
gists are worried. The Tat and Alsek support 
major runs of Chinook, Sockeye, and Coho 
Salmon, Steelhead, and Dolly Varden Char. 
Tats Creek, immediately adjacent to the 
mine site and proposed tailings ponds, is an 
important rearing area for juvenile Sockeye 
and Chinook. The high sulfide content of 
the ore is of particular concern, since salmon 
are extremely sensitive to changes in pH. 
King Salmon runs on the Alsek have been 
erratic and have declined from 22,800 half a 
century ago to only 60 in 1984. The City of 
Yakutat, a fishing village on the Gulf of 
Alaska, has expressed opposition to roads or 
pipelines in the Alsek corridor. 

Salmon play a vital role in the ecology of 
coastal Alaska and BC. They are the link 
between heaven, earth, and sky, the living 
glue that binds the world together. They 
provide food for eagles, bear, otter, Mink, 
Orcas, and halibut, and when spawning they 
fertilize the earth with the vitality of the 
oceans. 

Geddes plans to transport its ore down 
the Haines Highway to Haines in huge "type 
B" truck trains, currently illegal on US high- 
ways. They will pass through the Chilkat 
Bald Eagle Preserve, home of the world's 
largest winter gathering of Bald Eagles. Up to 
4000 appear on the "council grounds" near 
the Tlingit village of Klukwan to feast on late 
salmon runs in unfrozen sections of the 
Chilkat River. What will be the effects of 
such traffic for the 30 year duration of the 
mine on the eagles is unknown. 

Effects on the residents of Haines could 
include blindness from copper dust and 
pulmonary cirrhosis from cobalt. The 
Haines Chamber of Commerce is already 
suffering from blindness, and has endorsed 
the Windy Craggy Mine. 

This project will be difficult to stop. If 
Geddes's projections are correct, and a 


Warm sunny days and crisp clear nights 
greeted the 150-200 EFlers who attended the 
Fall Rendezvous at Horseshoe Lake Septem- 
ber 29-October 1. Participants came from all 
the Northeastern states, as well as from 
Michigan, Washington, Oregon, and Ari- 
zona. Native habitats were revealed by the 
nature of the activities and attire chosen. 
New Englanders skinny dipped in the icy 
waters while the "Tucson Weenies" shivered 
in snowmobile boots. All, however, enjoyed 
the spectacle of autumn colors. 

Education, one of Earth Firstl's tools in 
defense of the wild, was used to highlight 
problems facing wild areas in the Northeast. 
Workshop topics ranged from acid rain to 
land acquisition. Horseshoe Lake's location 
in the center of the Adirondacks meant par- 
ticipants saw much of the area on the way in, 
and were eager to learn of threats to this 
diverse bioregion. 

The Air Force demonstrated one of the 


proven market exists for the minerals, it may 
be impossible. Legal hurdles could be 
thrown in Geddes's path, such as the Fisher- 
ies Act, the Canada-US Boundary Waters 
Treaty, and the International River Improve- 
ment Act, as well as BC's Metal Mining Liq- 
uid Effluent Regulations. The Scenic Corri- 
dor status of the rivers could be strength- 
ened; even the BC Ministry of Forests admits 
that the Tat would be a prime candidate for 
Wilderness Area status under the Forest Act 
or Recreation Area status under the Park Act. 
[Recreation Area, or Class B, status would not 
prevent mining. Theoretically, Class A status 
in BC provincial parks prevents resource 
development; Class B allows it. Recently, 
however, in BC's Strathcona Provincial Park, 
boundaries were redrawn so as to allow log- 
ging in what was a Class A area; National 
parks in Canada are generally better pro- 
tected than provincial parks.] 


problems, as several low level military flights 
shattered the silence. The military maintains 
that these flights have a negligible effect on 
wildlife, but the loons apparently felt other- 
wise. Each pass evoked a squawky loon cho- 
rus that seemed to register their displeasure. 

Those wanting to help convey loon 
sentiments to the Air Force can write Stra- 
tegic Air Command, Att: Hugh M. Stirts, 
Director Environmental Management 
Division, DCS/Engineering and Services, 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska 68113. 
Tell them not to fly over the Adirondacks. 

Jamie Sayen led a discussion on the 
industry biased views of the Northern Forest 
Lands Study (NFLS) draft report. As Jamie 
explained in the last issue of EF!, the initial 
report uncritically accepts the inevitability 
of growth and development in the forests of 
northern New England and northern New 
York. Jamie stressed that we should ask the 
public if it would rather see 3 billion tax 


Curiously, most of the resistance to the 
mine so far has been from BC government 
agencies, particularly the Ministry of Envi- 
ronment and Parks. In a report evaluating 
various rivers, the Tat/Alsek received the 
"highest possible rating for wilderness travel, 
landforms, scenic quality in North America." 
Canadian environmental groups at present 
know very little about the project; the Sierra 
Club told me the area was too remote to 
generate much interest in BC, even though 
the Tat has been nominated for Heritage 
Status by Canada. 

Please write letters opposing this 
project to Premier Van Der Zalm, Parlia- 
ment Bldg, Victoria V8V 1X4; and Lucien 
Bouchard, Minister of the Environment, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OH3. Only a Class A 
Park status can prevent resource extrac- 
tion, and only international pressure can 
achieve this. 


dollars spent on the purchase and preserva- 
tion of 10 million acres of Northeastern for- 
ests likely to be sold by timber companies in 
coming years, or on six Stealth Bombers. 

Chris Shaw, former editor of Adirondack 
Life, held a workshop on Adirondack issues. 
With little federal land in the Adirondacks, 
the situation is different from that in other 
Northeastern states. New York State seems to 
have done a better job in managing their 
millions of acres than the US Government 
has done in surrounding states, but the Adi- 
rondack bioregion has its own special prob- 
lems. New Yorkers support land acquisitions, 
but the money is gone and the NY State 
appraisal and acquisition process is anti- 
quated . The demand for lakefront and scenic 
vista property is tremendous and pressure 
from developers is increasing. Loopholes in 
present zoning rules would permit 500,000 
thousand more homes in the Park. The loop- 
holes need to be closed and tighter building 
laws enacted. These problems are in addition 
to the too often taken for granted dangers of 
pollution, acid rain, and loss of biodiversity. 

Among other special activities were 
Mary Beth Nearing's workshop on consen- 
sus, and Jim O'Conner's Council of All 
Beings. Nighttime activities included listen- 
ing to Dana Lyons and others sing. Nothing 
fires that energy deep within us more than a 
few militant choruses of "Write That Letter" 
while Coyotes howl in a semicircle around us 
and Common Loons cry from the lake. 

A successful post-rendezvous action 
followed Dave Foreman's visionary descrip- 
tion of a big Eastern wilderness. About 100 
EFlers traveled to the New York Department 
of Environmental Conservation offices in 
Ray Brook for a demonstration. With traffic 
hohking loudly in response to the "Honk for 
Wilderness" signs, Earth First! praised the 
DEC for past rules limiting development, 
called for tighter regulations on future devel- 
opment, called for more land acquisitions, 
and presented a proposal for a "Bob Marshall 
Greater Wilderness." Named after the late 
Adirondack native and founder of The Wil- 
derness Society, this proposed Wilderness of 
over 850,000 acres would be the largest 
roadless tract in the Northeast. Judging by 
the honks from passing motorists, it seems 
that increased wilderness is a popular con- 
cept in New York. 

— Gary Bennett, Rochester EF! contact 
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Northeastern Earth Firs tiers demonstrate for greater wilderness in the Adirondacks, following the 
Northeast Rendezvous. 


Panel to Decide Future of Adirondacks 


In recognition of the many changes 
taking place in the Adirondacks, in January 
of this year, Governor Mario M. Cuomo 
named the Commission on the Adirondacks 
in the Twenty-First Century. The Commis- 
sion was given one year to study the changes 
in the Park, and recommend how best to 
preserve the wilderness while maintaining a 
viable economic base. Peter A. Berle, presi- 
dent of the National Audubon Society, was 
named chairman of the Commission. 

The Adirondack Park is a mix of public 
and private lands which cover over 6 million 
acres. Much of the 3 1/2 million acres of 
private property will come up for sale within 
the next few yean. Some of this land pres- 
ently supports Black Bear, Bald Eagle, Coy- 
ote, White-tailed Deer, Lynx (recently rein- 
troduced in the Park, but still in trouble), and 
Moose (recolonizing the Adirondacks from 
Vermont). Included are large wild tracts 
which would be prime habitat for the rein- 
troduction of Gray Wolves and Cougar. At 
present, when large tracts are put on the 
market, developers are the most eager and 
the best funded of the potential buyers. 

The Park has 218 bird species, 55 
mammal, 35 reptile and amphibian, 422 
moss, 86 fish, and hundreds of tree and other 
plant species. Many of these ca n_sj.iryiyeo qly . 
in large unbroken stands oFw ilderness. 

The Adirondack Park has a long history 
of wilderness protection. The Park was estab- 
lished 100 years ago arid today is still the only 
constitutionally protected Park in the 
United States. Just 20 years ago the Adiron- 
dack Park Agency was established to regulate 


private land use. Controls instituted at the 
time were viewed as radical and stringent. 
But twenty years of discovering loopholes 
has left these laws weak and ineffective. 

Other problems face the Park. Acid rain, 
originating mostly outside New York, has 
already killed over 260 lakes, and another 
200 are almost dead. 

While the APA can regulate some activi- 
ties on private land, it has little authority 
over public lands. The Department of Envi- 
ronmental Conservation, Department of 
Health, Department of Transportation, and 
Olympic Regional Development Authority 
all have competing interests and none are 
required to meet statutes of the others. This 
results in chaos. While one agency works to 
protect an area, others promote tourism and 
development. As one agency tries to keep the 
roads scenic, another kills the trees with salt 
while trying to keep roads free of snow in 
winter. 

The increased military presence in the 
area also has caused problems. Low level jet 
flights jar wilderness areas and small towns 
with intense noise. Troops practice helicop- 
ter landings on mountaintops. Hikers have 
found their favorite trails closed for maneu- 
vers. Artillery range shelling on nearby Fort 
Drum can be heard in wilderness areas 30 
miles away. 

Even in areas developed long ago, new 
problems threaten the tranquility of the 
region. Speed boats and jet skis add noise 
pollution, and endanger Beavers and water- 
fowl as well as canoeists. Snowmobiles are 
more powerful and numerous than ever, and 


they constitute a large portion of the winter 
tourist trade. Their noise penetrates deep 
into neighboring wilderness areas where 
motors of any kind are banned. 

How to Help Write to the Commission. Tell 
them you want the wilderness character of 
the Adirondacks expanded and improved. 
Stress the following points: 

More money must be found for acquisi- 
tions. Prices will never be this low again. The 
State should have the right of first refusal 
when any private land comes on the market. 
The State should exercise the right of emi- 
nent domain and purchase property about to 
be subdivided. Conservation easements 
should be a last resort. Buying the develop- 
ment rights to a parcel and allowing lumber- 
ing doesn't preserve the wilderness character 
as much as buying the land outright and 
giving it wilderness designation. The forest 
industry is changing; jobs are being lost to 
mechanization. The Commission should set 
specific goals on land acquisition and land 
use, and support the purchase of lands for 
addition to the Wilderness system. 

All motorized flights over wilderness 
areas should be banned. In other areas air 
traffic, if allowed at all, should be required to 
maintain high altitudes so residents and 
native species are not disturbed. 

Strict noise regulations should be insti- 
tuted and enforced for all motor vehicles. 
Motor boats should be banned, or at least 
speed limits established for lakes that do 
permit them. A study should be done on how 
to reduce noise fromoutside the Park, such as 
from Fort Drum. 

Preserving the natural integrity of the 
region will benefit the economy in the long 
run far more than will developments or the 
dying timber industry. Tourism is the lead- 
ing industry now and will only expand in the 
future. All government agencies in the Park 
should be put under control of one oversight 
agency so that they work together efficiently 
for the same goals — more wild areas. 

Extirpated species, including the Cou- 
gar and Gray Wolf, should be reintroduced. 
These species require extensive wilderness 
tracts. 

Address your letters to: Commission 
on the Adirondacks in the 21st Century, 
Two City Square, Albany, NY 12207 
— Gary Bennett, Rochester EF! contact 

ATVs In Our 
National Forests 

by Cricket Hammond, Virginia EFT 

Executive Order 116611 issued by Presi- 
dent~Nixon established th a t recreational use 
of ATVs is acceptable in t he N at i onalTo rests. 
Because oTTKITTYecutive Order, "TfKTTTS’For- 
est Service was mandated to write regula- 
tions to allow this use. The Forest Service 
issued rules stating that they will provide up 
to 40 miles of designated trails per district 
upon demand. (There are 6 districts in the 
George Washington National Forest, the 
Forest in which Virginia EF! has been most 
active.) ATV clubs throughout the country 
are demanding that the Forest Service desig- 
nate ATV trails; for in the National Forests, 
ATVs are only allowed on designated trails. 

ATVs should be banned from our Na- 
tional Forests. All-terrain vehicle drivers 
infringe upon other, more passive Forest 
users, such as hikers and birdwatchers. ATVs 
cause soil erosion, degrade water quality, 
inhibit plant growth, and disturb wildlife. 
They also cost taxpayers money: The FS must 
request increased fimds to manage ATVs 
[and to drive its own ATVs!]. ATVs represent 
not a multiple use, but a multiple abuse of 

our public lands, — - — — “ A 

To oppose this abuse, take the following \ 
actions: 

I 1. Request to be on the "scoping list" for all j 
I proposed ATV trails and activities in the j 

( Forest in your area. 

2. Write your Forest District Ranger and j 
explain your opposition. 

I 3. Write your Representative, Senators, and 
| the President requesting that Executive j 
| Order 1 166 1 1 be rescinded. 

| 4. Oppose particular ATV trails by writing to 

the District Ranger and Forest Supervisor. 
v [Letters to local ne wspapers can also help.l . 
Here m'VlrglTua, our pressure on Con- 
gress resulted in an ATV safety requirements 
law. The law, which went into effect 1 July 
1989, requires that riders be at least 16 years 
old to operate a vehicle with an engine size 
larger than 90cc. It requires that all riders be 
at least 12 and that all riders wear a state- 
police approved helmet. It prohibits opera- 
tion of an ATV on another's property with- 
out written consent of the landowner. It also 
prohibits carrying passengers on ATVs, and 
prohibits riding on any road without a li- 
cense. 

ATV use is increasing across the country 
and accident rates are climbing. In Virginia 
alone, more than 20 people are killed annu- 
ally in ATV accidents. People are 6 times 
more likely to be injured and 12 times more 
likely to be killed on ATVs than on bicycles. 
Earth Firstiers within Virginians for Wilder- 
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ness have started a campaign to stop all 
advertising of these vehicles by radio, TV and 
newspapers. Please do the same in your area. 
For more information or suggestions, call or 
write Crickett Hammond, Rt.l Box 70-A, 
Goshen, VA 24439; 703-997-0055. 

AZ EF! Keeps Fighting on 
Mt. Graham 

Arizona EF! has taken the fight to save 
endangered species and ecosystems to the 
top of Mount Graham and to the inner 
sanctums of the University of Arizona, the 
would-be mountain rapers. 

In pursuit of their goal of a mountain- 
top observatory, the UA's Steward Observa- 
tory has begun cutting trees and digging a 
road into the heart of the small, old-growth, 
relict spruce-fir forest at the very top of Mt. 
Graham. 

In the three weeks since destruction 
began, AZEF! has maintained an almost 
constant presence on the mountain, 150 
miles east of Tucson. Our visits included 
three major actions (a one-bear press confer- 
ence, a backhoe occupation, and a tree-sit) 
and many days worth of down-time (more 
from the threat of our presence than any- 
thing we did). 

Meanwhile, at a Tucson symposium on 
the biology of Mt. Graham, EFlers changed a 
U of A dog-and-pony show into a serious 
inquiry about the University's science and 
ethics. The University’s plans went quickly 
awry when Billy Bear, representing the ani- 
mals of the mountain, told the gathered 
biologists some basic facts about the project. 
In response, one university department head 
pushed Billy to the back of the room, where 
another (the Steward Observatory chief) 
yanked his head back and tried to throw him 
down the stairs. Billy Bear filed assault 
charges and the biologists got a taste of 
standard UA tactics. 

Due to hard questions from EFlers 
throughout the two-day symposium, the bi- 
ologists were openly stating their displeasure 
with the project and its justifications by the 
event's closing. Since the symposium was 
largely held to mollify concerns of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, one of the project's part- 
ners, its positive outcome bodes well for their 
backing out of the whole mess. 

In the short-term, though, we are oper- 
ating on a day-to-day crisis basis. The ani- 
mals of the mountain are doing what they 
can — those little rascals have twice desur- 
veyed the new road alignment since destruc- 
tion began and once filled the roadway with 
log and rock barriers — but everyone agrees 
that only EF! or snow can stop the road. 

Among other activities, we're dancing 
for snow. 

— Lagarto Cornudo 


EFlers Face Jail for Defend- 
ing Illinois Hardwoods 

Debra Fragala, Sherry Hilscher and 
Ramin Kirimpour were arrested on Septem- 
ber 28 while blockading a road leading to the 
Jted Ribbon Trail of the Trail of Tears State 
Forest in southern Illinoi s, which is beingcut' 
by East Perry Lumber Company of Missouri. 
The Red Ribbon Trail Three face fines of 
$ 1000 and 364 days in prison if convicted on 
charges of criminal trespass on state-sup- 
ported property, a class A misdemeanor. [See 
last 2 EF! issues for information on the 
clearcutting of the National and State Forests 
in Illinois.] 

The action featured two simultaneous 
blockades, drumming, singing, and proper 
heckling by the Red Ribbon Trail Defense 
Team, which consisted mainly of Southern 
Illinois Earth Firstiers and Big River EFlers 
with support from the Regional Association 
of Concerned Environmentalists (RACE). 
The logging was stopped for half a day. Also 
featured was extreme paranoia by the Illinois 
Department of Conservation (DOC), state 
and Union County police, and loggers who 
thought other EFlers were in the forest doing 
goodness knows what. 

The action started at 5 AM when we 
arrived at the first gate. It was locked open, 
much to the chagrin of Steve Taylor who was 
ready to secure his head kryptonitically to a 
gate. While we set up a blockade here with 
bodies, banners and a car, Steve and John 
Wallace (who tree-sat here on August 24) 
went to the second gate a mile away. 

They found what they were seeking and 
secured Steve's neck. At daybreak two log- 
gers drove up to this site. One began throw- 
ing signs and banners while the other ap- 
proached Steve to see what he had around his 
neck. The logger then grabbed the lock and 
screamed, "You gotta leave. Forests have to 
be harvested just like a crop." John diplo- 
matically intervened and tried to explain the 
concept of wilderness. At this point Mike 
Lewis of the DOC arrived. When Lewis 
realized what Steve had around his neck he 
said, "We can just tie a chain around his 
ankles, hook it to the bumper of the truck, 
continued on page 8 
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Ramin Karimpour gets hauled away from the Red Ribbon Trail blockade for trying to save the 
forest in southern Illinois' Trail of Tears State Park. 


Tribal Lore . . . 

continued from page 7 

and pull him out.” "Just kidding," he 
thoughtfully added. 

Meanwhile back at the first entrance 
more and more EFIers and media were arriv- 
ing. Word came to us of the lock-in at the 
other gate. Wolf howls ... the Red Ribbon 
Trail Defense Team had blockaded the only 
two entrances to the trail. The press scurried 
to their vehicles and another EF! contingent 
went to the lock-in to fortify the barricade. 

Soon a roar was heard down the gravel 
road. A logging skidder was barreling toward 
our second blockade. Fortunately the skid- 
der stopped about 100 feet away and a police 
car pulled around it. Union County Sheriff 
Dillon stepped out and introduced himself. 
"Matt?" one defender inquired. Another 
piped in, "No, Bob." Dillon asked for Steve’s 
name and we told him it was Mark Freeh Jr. 
(which would have made Steve the son of the 
DOC director). Being no rube, Dillon didn’t 
buy that. 

After discussion between the defenders 
and Dillon, he told us, "We see your point, 
but 2 wrongs don't make a right. You have to 
take it to court." Rene Cook retorted, "They 
wouldn’t let us try to get a Temporary Re- 
straining Order unless we could come up 
with a $10,000 bond — which we couldn't 
afford." 

Dillon threatened us with arrest but 
gave us time to rethink our position. As he 
backed off, the skidder operator tried to start 
his machine. It wouldn't. Wolf howls came 
from the blockaders. 

Dillon then went to the gate one team 
and gave them the option to leave or be 
incarcerated. They asked for time and were 
granted permission to think it over. 

After a long wait at barricade two, a 
cloud of dust came rolling in preceded by 
about 15 vehicles. A swarm of state and 
county police and armed DOC agents con- 
verged on the defenders. It was a media feast 
as tape recorders and cameras were pushed to 
their limits. 

Dillon said there was no more time for 
discussion. State police informed us they 
were prepared to cut the kryptonite lock 
from Steve's neck. We demanded that an 
ambulance be present before they tried to 
torch the lock. They refused. 

Steve and Dillon negotiated. Steve said, 
"If I take the lock off now, nobody gets 
arrested, right?" "Right," said Dillon. John 
then produced the key from his pocket and 
freed Steve. As the defenders left to reenforce 
the last bastion of resistance at gate one, an 
East Perry pickup and DOC vehicle stormed 
through gate two, presumably to look for 
EFIers in the backcountry. 

At gate one the crowd was singing and 
the press was having a grand time. Dillon 
told the blockaders to leave or face immedi- 
ate arrest. As officers moved in, the crowd 
arose except for the Red Ribbon Trail Three, 
who sat linked together arm in arm. As the 
officers escorted Debra, Sherry, and Ramin 
away, we all sang, "They'll be a rapin' and a 
scrapin' when they come." 

After somehow raising the bail of $100 
each for the Three, we greeted them as they 
emerged from the Union County jail in 


Jonesboro. 

The event received tremendous TV, 
print, and radio coverage. The public re- 
ceived the action favorably. The only people 
really upset were loggers and authorities; 
especially the DOC, who reportedly were 
threatening horseback riders in the area with 
tickets for riding in the forest that they think 
still has a band of EFIers doing who knows 
what. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: We have just 
received reports that the state of Illinois 
will try, under pressure from the logging 
industry, for the maximum sentence of a 
$1000 fine and 364 days in jail for the Red 
Ribbon Three. Please send contributions 
for legal defense and letters of support for 
the Red Ribbon Trail Three to either 
Southern Illinois EF!, POB 1059, Ed- 
wardsville, 1L 62026-1059 or Big River EF!, 
POB 189, Pacific, MO 63069. 

- — Orin Langelle, Big River EF! 

Missourians Protest 
Clearcutting 

Twenty-eight Missourians protested 
against clearcutting on Missouri's public 
lands at the Mark Twain National Forest 
office in Rolla on September 30. The protest 
was sponsored by Missouri Earth First! and 
was the start of a statewide campaign by a 
coalition of groups and individuals to end 
clearcutting. 

The Forest Service claims that clearcut- 
ting enhances the production of desirable 
species of timber trees — oak and pine in 
Missouri. The FS uses clearcutting almost 
exclusively as the method of timber harvest 
in Mark Twain NF, as well as in almost all the 
National Forests. 

— Missouri EF!, POB 1961, St Louis, MO 
63118 


The Killing of 
Little Diamond Pond 

On September 5-7, 1989, the New 
Hampshire Fish and Game Department re- 
claimed Little Diamond Pond in Stewart- 
stown, NH. The reclamation was conducted 
under the coordination of biologist Larry 
Miller. On September 13, a NH Earth Firstler 
visited Little Diamond Pond and found the 
shore lined with dead fish — Yellow Perch, 
White Suckers, and Brook Trout — and dead 
and dying newts. Dead and dying leaches 
drifted in the whack line; and Aquatic Earth- 
worms, Fairy Shrimp (Eubrachiopoda, Bra- 
chinecta?), Water Mites, Dragon Flies 
(Anisoptera, Anax and Zygoptera), Crane 
Flies, True Flies (Chaoboms, midges) and 
May Flies (burrowing and clinging types) 
were washing up on the shore. 

Few activities so disrupt an ecosystem. 
Pond reclamation destroys the major com- 
ponents of the system. This is the third time 
this pond has been turned into a toxic pool 
with Rotenone — first in 1 95 8, then again in 
1973, after which it was “Stocked with Brook 
Trout and Rainbow Trout. The Brook Trout, 
though a native species, now come from 
Massachusetts hatchery brood stock as a 
domestic strain. The Rainbow is not native 
to New England; Fish & Game introduced it 
here. The "target" species of the poisoning is 
a native, as are some of the non-target vic- 
tims. 

On September 15, this same EF!er re- 
turned to Little Diamond Pond and collected 
samples of rotten animals. With about 10 
gallons of flesh in abag, the EF!er walked into 
the local Fish & Game building and asked for 
Larry Miller's office. 

"His office is right behind you." 

Three steps and then dump. Out came 
gallons of stench, covering the desk with its 
notes, booklets, letters, etc. Juices poured 
onto Larry’s chair and carpet. 

"Oh! ... Oh my!" 

"It's an awful mess isn't it?" 

"YES! ... Yes it is. Was Larry expecting 
this?" 

"No, I don't think he was. These all 
came from Little Diamond Pond. I guess you 
know how we feel about this." 

"Yes I do." 

"See you.” 

"Bye.... Do you want to leave your 
name?" 

Pond poisoning by game and fish 
managers will not be tolerated. The agents 
responsible for this should be removed from 
office. Others in the Fish & Game should 
follow their mandate to be stewards of 
healthy environments. They should stop 
advocating biocide and artificially struc- 
tured ecosystems biased toward non-native 
species. The job of the modern ecologist is to 
manipulate human interaction within the 
ecosystem in order to minimize our impact. 
This would allow us to hunt and fish without 
endangering the natural system. 

Please send letters opposing pond 
reclamation to NH Fish & Game Dept, 2 
Hayden Dr, Concord, NH 03301 (606-271- 
3421). 

— Heffalump 

Uranium Boom Could 
Undermine Riparian Areas 

Recent developments in the uranium 
mining industry may soon add a potentially 
even more serious threatto the ecosystems of 
this planet than current uranium mining 
operations. In the Unite d States Geological 
S urvey Bulletin 1850 "NATIONAL ENERGY 
RESOURCE ISSUES." 1 988. the government 
outlines recent studies conducted on surfi- 


cial uranium deposits. These deposits are 
formed when uranium in granitic rocks is 
leached out by surface water, transported 
downstream, and precipitated or absorbed 
by organic materials, typically deciduous 
plants along small stream drainages. "Sig- 

"been foun d in boggy meadows a long valleys, 
at the drainageTITvides between streams, in 
swamps impounded by beaver dams, in bogs 
around lake margins, and in swamps or 
meadows in flood plains and cutoff river 
meanders." In other words, these deposits 
are located in the most critical wildlife habi- 
tat of granitic mountains — the riparian 
areas along streams. 

The report goes on to state, "The ore 
occurs as loose material at the surface and 
can be removed by using light equipment 
and, consequently, at low cost. The ore is 
porous and permeable, and little preparation 
is required before direct extraction of the 
uranium; some ore may be amenable to in- 
place leaching techniques. In addition, the 
deposits are suitable for small-scale mining 
and milling operations. Deposits typically 
cluster along a stream course, and ore from 
individual deposits can be fed to a centrally 
located mill" Currently only one such de- 
posit has been mined, along Flodelle Creek 
in northeastern Washington. The Flodelle 
Creek deposit is estimated to contain about 1 
million pounds of uranium oxide at a similar 
grade to that of the sandstone-hosted depos- 
its currently being mined in the US. Similar 
deposits have been located in northwestern 
Washington, north-central Idaho, the Sierra 
Nevada in California, the Colorado Front 
Range, and Maine. 

The moral of this story is that there soon 
may be’a ''uranium* rusK""foTKe creeks and 
m eadows of granitic m ountains. This boom 
would entail disruption oFentire stream 
drainages, contamination of streams with 
uranium, many miles of roads and numerous 
people in sensitive areas, and industry pres- 
sure to prevent designation of further Wil- 
derness in these areas. 

Right now it is hard to determine what 
to do to prevent this impendingdestruction. 
Potential solutions involve having unpro- 
tected drainages legislated to a protective 
status, claiming the most important areas 
yourself, and monitoring claims filed in 
sensitive areas. BE ALERT! 

— Kelly Cranston, AZ EF! 

Forest Service Allows 
Resort on Wild River 

ed. note: The following report is excerpted 
and adapted from an article by Deborah Richie in 
the 9-10/89 issue of Audubon Activist, one of 
the best sources of conservation news in North 
America. To subscribe, send $9 to Audubon 
Activist, 950 Third Ave, NY, NY 10022. 

Last year, the Forest Service allowed the 
construction of a million-dollar "modern 
facility" on the 79-mile designated Wild 
stretch of the Salmon River in Idahp's Frank 
Church River oFTTo~Kefurri and Gospel 
Hump Wilderness Areas. The resort, at Smith 
Gulch 20 miles downstream from the nearest 
road, has hot running water, electric lights, 7 
permanent structures, a generator, and a 
septic system. The owner, a former head of 
the Idaho Game and Fish Commission, ad- 
vertises his lodge as a place for "mini business 
conferences." 

Five Valleys Audubon Society, in nearby 
Missoula, MT, and several individuals are 
appealing the Forest Service's decision to 
allow the lodge to be built. They fear the 
lodge will set a dangerous precedent for 
outfitters on Wild and Scenic Rivers, and 
maintain that the FS failed to obtain required 
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public input regarding construction. [Al- 
ready, the RNR Wilderness has over 20 air- 
strips and lodges catering to wealthy hunters 
and their guides. These developments, 
however, predate the designation of the RNR 
as a Wilderness.] 

The environmentalists' appeal has 
reached the FS chief's office in Washington, 
DC. If the appeal is rejected, the appellants 
will seek legal redress through the courts. 
They are asking to have all the permanent 
structures removed (excepting the historic 
cabin). 

Five Valleys Audubon asks people to 
write Forest Service Chief F. Dale Robertson, 
Forest Service-USDA, POB 96090, Washing- 
ton, DC 20013-6090, asking him to rule in 
favor of the appellants and the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System. A new group, the 
Wilderness Watch Salmon River Legal De- 
fense Fund, is raising funds for any legal 
actions necessary to prevent this and other 
resort lodges from intruding on the Wild 
Salmon River. For information, contact 
Wilderness Watch, POB 127, Milltown, MT 
59851. 

Feds Harass Animal Rights 
Activists 

ed. note: The following is condensed from a 
letter sent to PETA members in late September by 
Ingrid Newkirk, National Director of People for 
the Ethical Treatment of Animals. This grim 
news suggests that the government harbors evil 
designs for the animal rights movement similar 
to those it has for the radical environmental 
movement. — -fD 

PETA members: I am writing to you 
because I fear for the future of our move- 
ment. Events of the past few weeks make me 
believe that the progress we've made in 
ending the abuse of animals is in jeopardy. 

PETA Chairperson Alex Pacheco, PETA 
Communications Director Carol Burnett, 
and activist Ed Ashton have been indicted on 
serious federal charges. Alex and Carol have 
been charged with "assaulting a federal offi- 
cer" during a demonstration on the grounds 
of the National Institutes of Health (NIH). Ed 
has been charged with breaking open a 
building door during the same demonstra- 
tion on World Laboratory Animal Day last 
April. They each face years in prison and over 
a half million dollars in fines, which the 
government knows they will never pay be- 


cause the charges against them are false. 

At the demonstration, Carol was 
grabbed from behind by a federal officer who 
was not in uniform. The officer, who weighs 
over 200 lbs., threw the 125 lb. Carol to the 
ground and shoved her head into the con- 
crete. 

Alex went to help. Carol was later taken 
to a hospital with a separated shoulder and 
sprained wrist. 

Alex, Carol, and Ed are innocent, and 
NIH has admitted to the press that these 
indictments are part of a "new hard line" 
against the animal rights movement. Not 
coincidentally, the indictments come at a 
crucial time in our battle to free the Silver 
Spring Monkeys. NIH wants to kill the ones 
still remaining in lab cages in Louisiana. The 
trial of Alex, Carol, and Ed is scheduled to 
start BEFORE the trial to save the monkeys — 
and we believe NIH is trying to put Alex 
behind bars and discredit PETA before the 
Silver Spring Monkey case goes to court. 

NIH sees Alex and PETA as enemies who 
must be silenced. Alex documented the 
abuse of the Silver Spring Monkeys in an 
NIH-funded laboratory, and brought charges 
against the experimenter — resulting in the 
first conviction ever of a researcher for cru- 
elty to animals. That case exposed severe 
animal suffering and humiliated NIH be- 
cause they had allowed the cruelty to go on 
for years. The case also led to the birth of 
PETA and a huge growth in the animal rights 
movement in this country. 

NIH is working with the American 
Medical Association (AMA) and other ani- 
mal experimentation groups. We have just 
received a secret internal memo by the AMA 
which outlines a plan to "defeat the animal 
rights movement." The plan singles out 
PETA. 

What you can do: 1) Call President Bush 
at 202-456-1414. One word from him can 
save the Silver SpringMonkeys. After leaving 
your message with the White House opera- 
tor, ask them to transfer your call to Chief of 
Staff John Sununu, and leave the same mes- 
sage with his staff. 2) Call your Congres- 
sional representatives at 202-224-3121 and 
urge them to help the monkeys by sponsor- 
ing HR 2596 which would free the animals. 
3) Send a gift to support the legal defense of 
Alex, Carol, and Ed. Thank you. 

—PETA, POB 42516, Washington, DC 
20015 


Fight Steeljaw Leghold 
’ Traps 

The Ekco Corporation, producer of 
, kitchen utensils, recently purchased Wood- 
stream Corporation, largest manufacturer of 
steeljaw leghold traps. Please write to Mr. 
Stein, President of Ekco, and urge him to 
destroy all the machinery used to produce 
such instruments of torture, and all extant 
traps, before Ekco sells Woodstream (they're 
anxious to unload it) . Say that Ekco has a rare 
opportunity to stop much torment of ani- 
mals. Write Robert Stein, President, Ekco 
Group, 98 Spit Brook Rd, Suite 102, Nashua, 
NH 03062. 

Call For Peace 

A few well placed calls can contribute to 
making this a kinder, gentler America. Citi- 
zen Alert (POB 5391, Reno, NV 89573) has a 
hotline to report and document and map 
low-flying and supersonic military aircraft: 
1-800-SKYGARD. The military is regularly 
violating its own liberal rules on military 
flights over much of the country. 

While you're on the phone, call Weyer- 
haeuser Co. — one of the world's foremost 
forest destroyers and one of the Filthy Five 
(leading US toxic waste producers) — and tell 
them to stop clearcutting and stop produc- 
ing disposable diapers. Try 1-800-654-8796 
or 800-438-4423. 

Return of the Killer Bees 

Remember the peril of yellow rain, 
about which then-Secretary of State Alexan- 
der Haig repeatedly warned us in the early 
1980s? 

Previously seen only in the forests of 
Indochina in the 60s and 70s, the tinted rain 
had turned up in Los Angeles, leading Haig to 
conclude that it was a Soviet biological 
weapon designed to kill millions of innocent 
capitalists. It was vintage Haig, almost as 
good as his admitting that Richard Nixon 
had committed crimes as President — and 
then hurrying to add, "but it is inherent in 
the office." 

The scare passed, Haig left the State 
Department under a cloud of his own, and 
the mysterious yellow rain continued to fall. 
Then in September of 1 989, a group of Cana- 


dian scientists discovered that swarms of 
Asian bees, recently introduced to Califor- 
nia, were fond of relieving themselves in 
formation. The high-altitude "mass defeca- 
tion flights" of these urban critics turned the 
murky sky yellow, and so too any rain that 
happened to cut through the smog. Most 
bees shit in their hives, the scientists ex- 
plained, but the Asian bees' dung is so hot 
that were they to do so their larvae would be 
baked to death. 

Alexander Haig had no comment. 

— Gregory McNamee, Tucson, AZ 

Stroh Brewery Pulls Plug on 
Audubon Specials 

Bowing to pressure from the clearcut- 
ting industry, Stroh Brewery backed out of 
their commitment to provide major funding 
for the "World ofAudubon"specialson cable 
TV. 

Logging companies objected to the 
content of "Rage Over Trees", an hour-long 
film on the old-growth wars in the Pacific 
Northwest. During production of the show, 
Stroh pressured Audubon to change its con- 
tent, and withdrew $600,000 in production 
funding when they refused. Stroh, which 
had been the major sponsor of the Audubon 
specials, withdrew all support when the 
show aired in October on the Turner Broad- 
casting System. Other sponsors followed 
their lead, including Sears, Ford, Exxon, 
Citicorp, Michelin, and New York Life. 

Much to their credit, TBS went ahead 
and aired the program without commercials 
at its three scheduled times. TBS spokesfolk 
said the network will stand by the series, 
which has four installments annually, 
through its new three-year contract. 

However, Chris Palmer, executive pro- 
ducer of the program, said, "We're in desper- 
ate trouble, and I need to find anotherunder- 
writer fast." 

What you can do: Write Peter Stroh, 
Chairman, Stroh Brewery Co., 100 River 
Place, Detroit, MI 48207, or call at 313-446- 
2000, and chastise him for stupidity, since 
environmentalists clearly drink more beer 
than loggers. 



Mt. Apo Natives In Hot Water 


ed. note: The following is adapted from a bulletin 
sent to non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
worldwide by the Environmental Policy Institute 
(EPI) via Econet. Letters on behalf of Mt. Apo are 
urgently needed. 

The response of NGOs around the world 
to our urgent bulletin concerning the ban on 
unprocessed wood products in the Philip- 
pines was rapid. Officials within the 
Government's Department of Environment 
and Natural Resources have informed us that 
the domestic and international pressure 
supporting the ban has been significant and 
the President appears to have decided not to 
give in to the logging interests. 

Another matter of great importance in 
the Philippines is the controversial Mt. Apo 
geothermal development project on the is- 
land of Mindanao. Opposition to the project 
is gaining ground but President Aquino may 
soon sign an executive order to segregate the 
project area from the ancestral land of the 
Bagobo — tribal Filipinos. The area is one of 
the last remaining semi-intact national parks 
in the Philippines. 

Background 

Mindanao, one of the largest islands in 
the Philippine archipelago, is the ancestral 
land of the Lumad and Moro peoples. The 
Moro are the Muslim people of the Philip- 
pines and are indigenous to most of eastern 


Mindanao. The Lumad are the original in- 
habitants of much of the rest of Mindanao. 
There are 17 Lumad ethno-linguistic groups 
and they number more than 2 million 
people. 

In 1985 the Philippine National Oil 
Company (PNOC) began geothermal energy 
exploration within the Bagobo lands on the 
slopes of Mt. Apo Sandawa. The Bagobo are 
the main ethnic group indigenous to the 
lands of Mt. Apo Sandawa. They number 
approximately 90,000. Numerous Lumad 
groups have joined the Bagobo people to 
protect their sacred area from the PNOC 
project. 

Not since the late 1970s, when thou- 
sands of Kalinga and Bontoc waged a success- 
ful struggle against the inundation of their 
sacred lands by the Chico River Basin Devel- 
opment Project, has there been such fervent 
opposition to a government sponsored proj- 
ect. In April of 1989, nearly 2000 Lumad 
gathered at the PNOC project site to forge a 
traditional compact of unity to do all within 
their power to protect the mountain. This 
pact, or DAYANDI, as termed by the Lumad, 
received wide attention in the Philippines 
and internationally and support for the 
Lumad opposition to the geothermal project 
is gaining. As a result, the World Bank and 
the Asian Development Bank have expressed 
reluctance to become involved in funding 


the project, though it is still incorporated for 
consideration within energy and power sec- 
tor loans being considered by these banks. 
The Catholic Church is also opposing the 
Mt. Apo Geothermal Project. In mid-1988 
the Bishops Conference distributed a pas- 
toral letter urging the nation to recognize the 
imminent environmental crisis. In accor- 
dance with this letter, Mindanao Bishops, 
local clergy and lay members have organized 
their own campaign to oppose the project. 

The legality of PNOC's presence within 
Mt. Apo has been questioned both by the 
Department of Environment and Natural 
Resources (DENR) and private legal institu- 
tions such as the Legal Rights and Natural 
Resources Center in, Quezon City. PNOC has 
been accused of violating laws protecting 
national parks and the rights of indigenous 
communities to control their ancestral 
domain. To deal with these criticisms, PNOC 
has drafted an Administrative Order which if 
signed by the President would segregate a 
significant portion of Mt. Apo from the na- 
tional park thereby, in their eyes, legalizing 
their activities. The possibility of segregation 
has alarmed the leadership at the DENR and 
the private groups supporting the Bagobo. 
Fueling their concern is the fact that Presi- 
dential Executive Secretary Catalino 
Macaraigis also the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of PNOC. 

Socio-Spiritual Impact 

Embodied in the Bagobo life is a deep 
spiritual understanding and appreciation of 
the relationship between humans and the 
environment. The relationship of the Ba- 
gobo with the spirit of Mt. Apo Sandawa 
clearly exemplifies this. Bagobo elders claim 
they are stewards of the mountain, engaged 
by the spirits to protect the ecological and 
spiritual sanctity of the lands. Tribal elders 
express remorse over the treatment of the 
mountain by local and international tour- 
ists. It is common to find names painted on 
rock faces and carved into trees, and rubbish 
left by inconsiderate visitors. 


Ecological Impact 

In 1 880, a Spanish expedition described 
Mt. Apo as having "thick foliage which every 
now and then is broken by torrents of water- 
falls while the mountain streams descend 
from the courses that sometimes rise to ele- 
vations of a hundred meters upon its almost 
perpendicular precipices. Festoons of or- 
chids and other epiphytes grow in profu- 
sion...." 

In 1936 Philippine Commonwealth 
President Manuel L. Quezon, in order to 
protect one of the wildest areas in the Philip- 
pines, signed into law Proclamation # 59 
declaring Mt. Apo Sandawa as a national 
park. In 1984 the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) recognized Mt. Apo 
as one of the richest botanical reserves in 
Southeast Asia and classified the entire area 
as an ASEAN Heritage Site. The mountain 
area has also gained worldwide attention for 
being the last remaining habitat of the en- 
dangered Philippine Eagle. 

Today, more than halftheparkhas been 
degraded. Forced from the lowlands because 
of inequitable land distribution, largely due 
to expanding plantation agriculture, mi- 
grants settle on the sloping Bagobo lands. 
Lacking traditional Bagobo knowledge of 
hillside shifting cultivation, the agricultural 
practices of the migrants often lead to the 
depletion of soil fertility and erosion. As this 
migration continues, the decliningland base 
leads to shorter fallow periods, threatening 
the carrying capacity of the fragile upland 
ecosystem. 

In July 1988, DENR Secretary Fulgencio 
S. Factoran Jr. sent a Memorandum to Presi- 
dent Aquino expressing DENR's opposition 
to the presence of PNOC within the national 
park. In 1988 the DENR denied PNOC a 
permit to explore geothermal resources in 
Mt, Apo. Secretary Factoran expressed con- 
cern to the President that: "Despite the 
denial of the permit, PNOC nevertheless 
proceeded to undertake geothermal explora- 
tion within said national park. Two explora- 
continued on page 1 0 
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Mt. Apo . . . 

continued from page 9 

tory wells have already been established and 
an eight and a half kilometer road has been 
constructed around the Matingao river 
bank...." 

Sec. Factoran recommended that the 
exploration be suspended until a full Envi- 
ronmental Impact Assessment (EIA) of the 
entire project, be submitted to the DENR. In 
December 1988 PNOC submitted to the 
Environmental Management Bureau (EMB) 
of the DENR an EIA for the experiment wells. 
The EIA was reviewed by an EMB committed 
as well as private citizens concerned about 
the project. The EIA was criticized by many 
citizens for neglecting the social impact on 
Bagobo communities and the environ- 
mental destruction that resulting migration 
into the park might cause. 

Is the Project Really Needed? 

Existing generating capacity in 
Mindanao is largely sufficient, as evidenced 
by the fact that the Maria Cristina Falls and 
other hydro-sources connected to Lake La- 
nao often dump excess power, selling it to 
local cooperatives at reduced prices. Because 
energy shortages in Mindanao result from 
periodic droughts, such as in 1977, it makes 
more sense to invest in the protection of 
critical watersheds to maintain consistent 
water levels for the generating needs of the 
Agus Hydroelectric facilities. While demand 
will certainly increase, there are no indica- 


tions that the increases will be at the level 
predicted by the National Power Corpora- 
tion (NPC). Industrial growth patterns in 
Mindanao fall far below those of Luzon. One 
of the most effective investments the Philip- 
pine government can make is in the efficient 
use and conservation of existing power. 

In February of this year, recognizing the 
high payback rates of investments in energy 
conservation and end-use efficiency, the 
World Bank changed the priorities of the 
power sector loan to Brazil from power gen- 
eration to conservation. This move was 
largely in response to pressure from within 
Brazil and internationally which promoted 
studies showing that an investment of $8 
dollars in energy efficiency and conservation 
in Brazil would save that country $30 billion. 
Mt. Apo as a Protected Area 

Earlier this year, the World Bank an- 
nounced that a grant of $3 million had been 
give to the Philippine government to de- 
velop a plan to revitalize the national parks 
system. Known as the Integrated Protected 
Areas System (IPAS), this project has identi- 
fied Mt. Apo Sandawa as a priority area. 
Bagobo leaders have expressed interest work- 
ing with the Philippine government to pro- 
tect the mountain. Such cooperation, they 
insist, must begin with the recognition that 
the entire Mt. Apo area is Bagobo ancestral 
land. The Bagobo plan to reforest degraded 
areas and to convince lowland migrants not 
to enter and farm in the protected areas. 
Project Financing 

The funding of the Mt. Apo project is 


divided into two parts, the development of 
the steam fields and the actual building of 
the power plants. Steam field development 
is the responsibility of the Philippine Na- 
tional Oil Corporation (PNOC), while the 
plants will be built by the National Power 
Corporation (NPC). 

PNOC carried out the test drilling. The 
two wells cost $1 million each and were 
financed through a previous World Bank 
funded energy sector loan. According to 
PNOC, the steam field development will 
most likely be funded through a loan from 
the Japanese Overseas Economic Develop- 
ment Fund, because this fund can offer better 
terms than the World Bank. Another pos- 
sible financing source for the PNOC is the 
Philippine Geothermal Incorporated (PGI), a 
fully owned subsidiary of Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia (UNOCAL). PGI has already devel- 
oped the Tiwi geothermal site and is cur- 
rently developing the Bac-Man 1 site, both in 
the Philippines. Their environmental record 
at both sites is poor. 

The National Power Corporation is 
currently negotiating an energy sector loan 
from the World Bank. The building of the 
two power plants at Mt. Apo is listed as a 
possible sub-project in the loan. 

The Philippine government has plans 
for the development of twenty geothermal 
sites. NPC says the World Bank is looking at 
fourteen and the Asian Development Bank is 
looking at six. The United Nations Develop- 
ment Program (UNDP) and several bi-later- 
als are also active in geothermal develop- 


ment, although at this time the UNDP is not 
involved in the Mt. Apo site. Bi-lateral fi- 
nancing of the project is a strong possibility. 
This often happens when a private developer 
links up with its government in a financing/ 
development arrangement. These packages 
are often more attractive to recipient govern- 
ments than commercial loans and even 
consessionary loans from the multilaterals. 
Conclusions 

Numerous appeals to President Aquino 
to cancel the project have come from the 
Lumad communities, the Department of 
Environment and Natural Resources, the 
Department of Tourism, and domestic and 
international non-govemmental organiza- 
tions. Thus far, the President has not re- 
sponded. The Lumad and their supporters 
worry that the Philippine National Oil Cor- 
poration, through its inside contact with the 
President, has shielded Mrs. Aquino from the 
widespread concern over the project. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Please send a letter, telex, or fax op- 
posing the Mt. Apo geothermal project to 
President Corazon Aquino, Malacanang 
Palace, Manila, Philippines. The telex and 
fax numbers are: Telex, no. 2361 PRES PU; 
Fax no. 6327421648. 

— Chip Fay, Environmental Policy In- 
stitute Manila 

—Jim Bames, EPI Washington 
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EF! BULLETINS 

1989 Rainforest Roadshow Awakens 
Thousands 

The 1989 Rainforest Roadshow sent 
over $10,000 to the rainforests (Penan in 
Malaysia, Awa in Ecuador) through dona- 
tions and the sale of merchandise, created 
ten new Rainforest Action Groups, and 
raised awareness around this crucial issue. 
We also raised money for the Arizona 4 Legal 
Defense Fund, a tree-planting project in 
India, and various local groups along the 
way. 

The key to the protection of the rain- 
forests is the creation and empowerment of 
grassroots action groups (RAGs and Earth 
First! local groups). The measures that must 
be taken almost immediately if complex biol-j 
ogy is to survive on Earth are radical: drop the 1 
Third World debt, restructure the World 
Bank, reduce human population, start a 
revolution in patterns of consumption of 
beef, timber and much more. 

This will not happen unless we educate 
the public everywhere, in every community. 
Coordinated campaigns and actions by 
grassroots groups are the means to achieve 
this. In Australia, the government only took 
strong steps to protect the rainforests after 
opinion polls showed that more than 70% of 
the people wanted this. That is, we created 
the conditions where it was in the electoral 
interests of the politicians to support the 
rainforests. Similarly, through Whopper 
Stopper Month actions in May 1987, RAGs 
and local EF! groups changed the economics 
of the hamburger industry until Burger King 
realised that the Central American rain- 
forests were no longer the cheapest place to 
grow their beef. 

Roadshows are an important tool for 
creating and empowering such groups. The 
Rainforest Action Network, now numbering 
over 130 groups in North America alone, was 
launched after the first Earth First! Rainforest 
Roadshow in 1984. Now Jim O'Connor and 
John Seed have decided to organise and 
administer ongoing rainforest roadshows 
and are looking for EF! volunteers to do 
them. We will arrange bookings, provide the 
wagon, provide a film or slide show and 
merchandise, and cover expenses. ALL pro- 
ceeds go to the rainforests. We need teams of 
two or three to provide music and a rap and 
sell merchandise. Wimps and flakes need 
not apply. 

Our Chevy van (brilliantly painted by 
Australian activist Benny Zable with rain- 
forest murals and slogans like "Earth First!" 
and "Extinction is Forever") will be available 
in 1990 following its next tour with the 
Randal Restless Montana to East Coast Griz- 
zly Bear Roadshow. Please write to Jim if you 
are interested in joining a rainforest road- 
show crew or if you would like John Seed's 
rainforest roadshow or other shows to come 
through your town next summer. We are 
also looking for folks to find local markets to 
provide rainforest information and sell our 
merchandise. Write: 

Jim O'Connor, Milky Way Enterprises, POB 
117, Clarksburg, MD 20871 

Write to Milky Way also for a descrip- 
tion of our rainforest merchandise: video 
and audio tapes, books, posters, newsletters, 
bumper stickers, cards and t-shirts. We also 
have 3 new videos by Andy Caffrey as well as 
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the Wallies first album. The Wallies (John 
Seed's 12-year-old-son and his 14-year-old 
friend Emu) knocked 'em out with their 
impassioned environmental songs. From 
the RRR to the stein Wilderness Festival on 
Vancouver Island with 20 gigs in between, 
the Wallies inspired all. The first 100 copies 
of their cassette sold within 20 minutes of 
their leaving the stage at the Stein. 

Below is a partial list of our merchan- 
dise. All prices include postage. Order from 
the address above. 

The Wallies Album, $10 
Videos, $33 each: 

1) The 1989 Rainforest Roadshow: John Seed, 
The Wallies and Friends 

2) The Wallies 1989 North American Tour 

3) If A tree Falls: An Inside Look at Earth First! 
(includes redwood tree-sits, sabotage. Day of 
the Living Dead Hurwitzes, Grand Canyon 
uranium mine invasion, Foreman on the FBI 
at the 89 RRR, and EF! music). 

We also have vhs videos of Earth First! (direct 
actions that won the Australian rainforests) 
and Blowpipes and Bulldozers (the Penan and 
Bruno Manser struggle for the rainforests of 
Borneo), $42 each. 

Posters: Dailan Pugh's exquisite black and 
white line drawings of 1) Subtropical Rain- 
forests, $4; 2) Penan Rainforests, $5. 

—John Seed, Australia EF! 

EF! Takes on the Cowboys 

January 8-21, the National Western 
Livestock Show appears in Denver. EF! will be 
there, in the very midst of "cowboy-dom, " to 
push for the end of grazing on public lands. 
This practice, known as welfare ranching, 
destroys soil, water, plants, and competing 
animals; and is subsidized at $50 million 
dollars per year by taxpayers! 

Last year, EF! held three successful ac- 
tions: two activists and a banner hanging 
high above the Livestock Show parade; two 
activists and a banner hanging inside the 
arena during a rodeo; and thirty activists 
picketing outside the arena. This year, we 
invite all activists to participate. Five western 
states were represented last year; we hope to 
have funding to help with travel expenses. 
There will be actions on January 8 and 13. 
Other actions are possible with more activ- 
ists. 

Watch for an article on this issue in the 
next EF! Journal Write to POB 1 166, Boulder, 
CO 80306 to express interest and/or provide 
funds, or call Mike at 303-494-0458. 

— Mike Stabler, CO EF! 

Don't Buy Stonewashed Jeans 

Since the “No Shopping As Usual" sea- 
son is approaching (it never ends!), New 
Mexico Earth First! wishes to pass along a 
reminder: Stonewashed Jeans Equals Strip 
Mining in New Mexico! Don 't buy them and 
please tell others. NMEF! plans an action 
soon at the local Levi Strauss Plant. We hope 
this will catch on near you. Other suggested 
actions include leafletingand silentagitators 
— both available from NMEF! (see Direc- 
tory), sticky bubble gum on jeans, acciden- 
tally spilling ink, razors, etc. 

Glacial Erratic Expands 

What has been the Connecticut Valley 
EF! newsletter, the Glacial Erratic , is expand- 
ing into a quarterly tabloid covering the 
Northeastern States and eastern Canada. 
Issues will be sent out on the 1st of Decem- 


ber, March, Juneand September with a calen- 
dar and alert sent out the other 8 months. 
Articles for our first enlarged Glacial Erratic, 
due out 1 December 1989, include Christmas 
tree plantations and pesticides, alternatives 
to toilet paper, the role of Beavers in the 
natural disturbance regime of the North 
Woods, action alerts, updates on the White 
Mountain and Green Mountain National 
Forests and Adirondack Park, Pest of the 
Month (candidates so far are black fly, spruce 
budworm, yellow perch, coyote ... send your 
suggestions and be prepared to defend your 
choice; competition is fierce), an ecodefense 
column ("Dear Lewd Ned"), and poetry. 
Deadlines for submissions are one month 
prior to publication date. [ed. note: Benevolent 
as we are at EF!, we only require 3 weeks! — JD] 

We need art, feature articles with maps 
and photos, updates from local activists, 
information on events (actions, hearings, 
etc.) to list in our calendar, names and ad- 
dresses of local groups to list in our contact 
page, money, suggestions, and offers to help. 
Subscriptions cost $ 12.50 but broke activists 
can get it free (proof of the cracking of 1 
major dam may be required to qualify). 
Contact persons can get free extra copies to 
distribute. 

The GE can become a force for in- 
formed, no-compromise environmental ac- 
tivism in a region that needs to awaken from 
five centuries of unremitting environmental 
desecration. The editorial staff pledges to 
deliver the GE, but you’ve got to deliver us 
the actions and information. 

Send submissions and requests for more 
information to Glacial Erratic editorial of- 
fice, RFD 1, Box 530, N. Stratford, NH 03590. 
Send contributions and subscription checks 
to The Glacial Erratic, POB 85, Sharon, VT 
05065. 

— Jamie Sayen 

A Call From The Wild 

“A Call From the Wild,” featuring 
Joanne Rand and Mavis Muller, will hit the 
road in February for a six week tour of the 
West Coast, Arizona, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado. The purpose of the tour is to raise 
money and consciousness for the Alaska 
Volunteer Independent Clean-up Effort — 


On the Big Island of Hawaii, geothermal 
development is about to destroy the last 
lowland tropical rainforest in the United 
States. Growing on the flanks of the highly 
active Kilauea volcano, this forest contains 
an incredible variety of life, much of it 
unique to the area. 

In pursuit of a multi-billion dollar 
swindle, the rainforest would be destroyed 
and ocean floor strip-mining would be ex- 
panded. Much of the power produced would 
be cabled to Oahu Island to help expand 
their energy-wasteful lifestyle, and the Big 
Island would be left with toxic industries. 
[More details will follow in the next Journal.] 

In the last few weeks, a road has been 
constructed and an area cleared to begin test 
drilling. Ultimately, several hundred shafts 
would be sunk more than a mile beneath the 
surface to generate steam for electricity. 
Drilling can commence as soon as they get 
drilling equipment to the site. 

Local environmentalists have held 


the monumental task of cleaning the 
beaches devastated by the Exxon oil spill. 
Mavis Muller's Alaskan slide-show-perform- 
ance is a moving experience. Singer-song- 
writer Joanne Rand's performance is a 
unique powerhouse of emotion. Together 
they will inspire, inform, and entertain. 

The tour will begin in Bellingham, WA, 
head south to southern CA, then east 
through AZ and NM, culminating in CO in 
March. If interested in hosting a show or 
providing contacts, please reach Joseph 
Romero/Joanne Rand, 4307 Big Flat Rd, 
Crescent City, CA 95531, 707-443-3023 
Unit #5355 (not a private line; call after 7:30 
PM); or Roger Featherstone, Box DB, Bisbee, 
AZ 85603,602-622-1371. Roger is handling 
Southwestern shows. Joseph andjoanne are 
handling Northwestern ones. 

Grizzly Bear Road Show 

The remaining shows in the Grizzly 
Bear Task Force's tour of the East are as 
follows: 

11/8: Unity, Maine, Cydney Smith, RR #78, 
Box 255, Unity College, ME 04988 
11/14: Syracuse, New York, Andy Molloy, 
110 Harvard PI, Syracuse 13210 
11/15: Buffalo, NY, SUNY 
11/16: Brockport, NY, SUNY 
11/19: Oswego, NY, Joe Carmichiel, 1524 
Long Pond Rd, Rochester, NY, 14626, SUNY/ 
Brockport or Rochester, 315-357-3041 
11/24: Canton, Connecticut, Jay Kaplan, 
Roaring Brook Nature Center, 70 Gracey Rd, 
203-693-0263 

National Wolf Demonstration Day 

November 20 will be a national day of 
actions for wolves. See Wolf Report in this 
issue for details. 

Environmental Art Festival 
The National Audubon Society is sponsoring 
"A Celebration of Art and the Environment" 
with an art festival to be held June 4-10, 
1990. The juried competition will award 
$700,000 in cash prizes to artists (including 
photographers), and will grant an additional 
$700,000 to environmental causes. Entries 
must be recieved by Jan. 15, and there is an 
entry fee. Call 1-800-727-3378 for details. 


eight rallies on this issue in the last couple of 
weeks, and Hawaiian activists from the Pele 
Defense Fund have gathered at the site. 

We have decided to blockade the drill- 
ing equipment to prevent it getting to the 
site and are inviting conservationists from 
around the country and around the world to 
join us here when the blockade begins. 
Camping facilities will be available. 

If you are interested in helping defend 
the rainforest please ring or write the Pele 
Defense Fund, PO Box 404, Volcano, HI 
96785, (808)935-1663. Give them your 
phone contact and address and indicate how 
long it will take you to get over here once the 
alarm is sounded. Follow this up at once with 
a letter detailing talents and skills you can 
offer. 

If you can't come over yourself, help 
support someone else to get over here by 
sending donations to: Rainforest Action 
Group, C- PO Box AB, Kutistown, HI 96760. 

— John Seed 
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The Earth First! Director / 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) National EF! 
offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! 
Chapters or Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet no 
active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth 
First! movement, reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter 
of the Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for 
Earth Firstiers around the world. This directory is provided as a service to 
independent EF! groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a 
group, PLEASE contact Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426). Please send address changes or corrections to him also. 

If you do not have a phone number listed, please send it to him. Bob 
acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a produce either 
an Earth First! newsletter or regular mailings for their area or issue. 
Contact them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their 
mailing list. 


NATIONAL EF! 

EF! ALASKA TASK FORCE 
POB 1019 San Raphael, CA 94915 
(415) 824-3841 

EF! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 

Jasper Carlton 2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

Species Defense Coordinator- Wes tern States 
Keith Hammer POB 2072 
Kalispell, MT 59903 (406)755-1379 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND 

Mike Roselle POB 210 Canyon, CA 94516 

(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 1683 Corvallis, OR 97339 

EF! GENETIC ALERT 
POB 20 Piercy, CA 95467 

EF! GRAZING TASK FORCE 
POB 5784 Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 Bozeman, MT 59715 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone Box DB 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 (602)432-4145 


SCOTLAND 

Grant Collie 6 Mansfield Place Edinburgh, 
EH3 6LE Scotland United Kingdom 

SPAIN 

Marta Maranon, Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 Spain 91-239-5423 

SOUTH SWEDEN EF! 

R. "Ridgerascal" Wleringa, Dalslundsvagen 82, 
S-232 51 Akarp Sweden ph: (040) 46 18 63 

LOCAL 

GROUPS 

ALASKA EF! 

Michael Lewis POB 501 Valdez, AK 99686 
(907)835-5205 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson POB 3412 Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 

Cheryl Bashaw CU Box 7893 
Flagstaff, AZ 86011 (602)523-3909dx 

Leslie Sellgren POB 30607 

Phoenix, AZ 85046-0607 (602)395-0655 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 
Chico EF! 

Michele Miller POB 5625 Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 


MICHIGAN 

Wapin' 

Bob Treemore 3575 Junior Dr. 

Pinckney, Ml 48169 (313)878-3805 

"MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! ~ 

Hank Bruse 235 Travis Drive ^ 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 (715)423-5636 


Paul Rechten 7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 (815)943-4178 

Chicago EF! 

POB 6424 Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)281-0599 -Gina 

Southern Illinois EF! 

POB 1059 Edwardsvllle, IL 62026-1059 
(618)692-3246 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe POB 1961 
St. Louis, MO 63118 (314)752-501 1 

Big River EF! POB 189 Pacific, MO 63039 
Orin Langeile (314)257-2437 
A. Woodtree (314)776-3390 

Kansas City EF! 

Mark Swanholm 

POB 10213 Kansas City, MO 64111 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 (505)873-0299 

Ganges Wilson Drawer W 
Taos, NM 87571 (505)758-4899 

Upper Rio Grande EF! 

Gary Schiffmiller POB 8659 
Santa Fe, NM 87504 (505)984-1428 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 

Finger Lakes EF! 

Caren Smiley 

POB 101 Ithaca, NY 14851 
Long Island EF! 

PO Box 812, Huntington, NY 11743 
(516) 424-6499 

NORTH CAROLINA EARTH FIRST! * 

Blue Ridge Earth First! 

Bob Cargile/Val Muehlhausen 
61 Church St. #202 Asheville, NC 28801 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Scioto River Group Steve Moore POB 91 
Greencamp, OH 43322 (614)528-2517 

Black Swamp EF! OHIO S.E.C.T. 

Rick B. Van Landlngham III c/o Office of 
Student Activities, Student Union Rm 3518 
University of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft St. 
Toledo, OH 43606 


WILD ROCKIES EF! * 

Jake Jagoff POB 7891 Missoula, MT 59807 

Jim Field POB 4784 

Missoula, MT 59806 (406)549-6082 

Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless Box 615 1 
Bozeman, MT 59715 (406)587-3356 

Wyoming EF! 

655 North Cedar Laramie, WY 82070 

LOCAL 

CONTACTS 

ALASKA 

Eric Holle POB 1324 Haines, AK 99827 
ARIZONA 

Gristle POB 1525 Prescott, AZ 86302 
CALIFORNIA 

Dakota Sid Clifford POB 637 
Cedar Ridge, CA 95924 (916)273-7186 


MARYLAND 

Leonard J. Kerpelman 2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 (301)367-8855 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Atticus Finch 358 Dorchester St. #3 

Boston, M A 02127-2735 (617)268-3751 

Andrew Power 1874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 
Brighton, MA 02135 

MICHIGAN 

Steve Grose 5104 Stimpson Rd. 

Onondaga, MI 49264 (517)628-3284 

Martin Leverenz 3553 David K. St. 

Waterford, MI 48095 (313)623-9433 

MISSOURI 

Sue Skidmore 1 364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 (417)882-2947 

Herb Simon 1007 E. Sixth, Holden, MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 732-4954 (h) 

NEBRASKA 

David Langston 839 S. 15th 
Lincoln, NE 68508 


Louis Ellseo 5579 Medea Valley Dr. 

Agoura Hills, CA 91301 (818)991-4769 

C.T. White 1959 Lake Blvd. #242 
Davis, CA 95616 

Wind River 260 Ashley Ave. #15 
Woodland, CA 95695 (916)668-1409 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 

Greg DeCowsky Upper Shore Ecology Center 

POB 71 Georgetown, MD 21930 

(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 

MaVynee O. Betsch 

Rt 3, Box 292 American Beach, FL 32034 

Pan c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd. 

Fort Pierce, FL 34982 (305)466-0833 

HAWAII 

Greenpeace Hawaii POB 10909 
Hilo, HI 96721 (808)935-0770 

INDIANA 

B.Y.R.D. 101 Crawford St. #308 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 

IOWA 

Hal Rowe 722 Westwinds Dr. #3 
Iowa City, IA 52246 (319)354-6674 

KANSAS 

Mountain Yarrow 214 Neosho 
Emporia, KS 66801 (316)342-1621 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lawrence H. St.Laurent Jr. 

POB 14- Annex Concord, NH 03301 

NEW YORK 

Gary Bennett 127VassarSt 
Rochester, NY 14607 (716)461-0797 

Geeskaenh c/o Johnson RR1 Box 280 
Barker Rd., Tully NY 13159 (315)696-6199 

OHIO 

Ohio Valley EF! 

Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

529 Riddle Rd. Cincinnati, OH 45220 

'"OKLAHOMA 

Lynette Setzkom 914 South Pittsburg, 
Tulsa, OK 741 12 (918) 834-1759 


OREGON 

Desert Dog 1245 NW Newport 
Bend, OR 97701 (503)388-8927 

Kalmiopsis EF! POB 1444 
Cave Junction, OR 97523 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Antoinette Dwinga 

842 Library Ave. Carnegie, PA 15106 

Tom "Bigfoot" Byers 1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 (412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 

Kim Pilarski Turner 2015 Ford Lane 
Knoxville, TN 37920 (615) 577-1257 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 

Canton Office: Kris Sommerville, business 

manager; John Davis, editor 

POB 7 Canton, NY 13617 

(315)379-9940 

Tucson Office: Nancy Zierenberg', merchandis- 
ing; Dale Turner, assistant editor 
Earth First! POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! POB 83 
Canyon, CA 94516 (415)376-7329 

fcH REDWOOD ACTION IEAM (RAT) 

Greg King POB 1031 Redway, CA 95560 

EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 
UP FOR GRABS. 

CALL NOW FOR DETAILS 
(608)241-9426 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 

Tom Skeele POB 6733 Bozeman, MT 59771 
(406)587-3356 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN WILDER- 
NESS) 

Jamie Sayen RFD 1, Box 530 
N. Stratford, NH 03590 (603)636-2952 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Llsmore 
New South Wales 2480 Australia 
phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 

PO Box 256 Mitchem, 3132 Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson POB 48446 
Vancouver, BCV7X 1A2 Canada 
(604)688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 

Box 1053 Kamloops, BC Canada V2C 6H2 

Columbia Mountains EF! 

Orrie Am nos 

POB 1668 Salmon Arm, BC VOE 2TO Canada 

ONTARIO 
Eastern Canada EF! 

Mike Kaulbars POB 4612, Station E 
Ottawa, ONT K1S 5B6 Canada 

ENGLAND 

Chris Laughton c/o 57 Wood Lane 

Greasby, Wirftl, L49 ZPU 

England, 1513187 phone (05 1)606-0207 

Fearghuls McKay 

72 Middleton St. George Darlington 
Co. Durham DL2 1AD England 
(032)533-2314 (Greennet/Econet) 

JAPAN 

Rick Davis 400 Yamanashl-ken, Kofu-shl 
Salwal-cho, 18-11 Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

KENYA 

Environmental Liaison Centre On ter national) 
POB 72461 Nairobi, Kenya 
(254-2)24770/340849/336989 

MEXICO 

Eco-Solar Ave. Eugenia 1510 Col. Narvarte 
Mexico 03020 D.F. Mexico 

PAKISTAN 

Bob & Phyllis Ripple 

Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 

Defence Housing Society Karachi, Pakistan 


Eastern Sierra EF! 

Sally Miller POB 22 Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

POB 4381 North Hollywood, CA 91617 
(818)905-0583 (805)499-7183 

Orange County EF! 

POB 28318 Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(714)494-6349(Henry) (714)540-9863 

LA Rainforest Action Committee 
POB 34427 Los Angeles, CA 90034 
(213)839-4247 

NORTHCOAST CALIFORNIA EF! GROUPS 
Northcoast California EF! * 

Calypso POB 368 Bayslde, CA 95524 
Larry Evans (707)826-7501 
Bill Devail (707)677-3914 

Laytonville EF! 

POB 372 Laytonville, CA 95454 
(707)984-8263 

Sonoma County EF! 

Pam Davis POB 7544 

Santa Rosa, CA 95407 (707)523-1229 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Cherney & Greg King c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 (707)247-3320 

Uklah EF! 

Judl Bari 106 West Standley 
Ukiah, CA 95470 (707)485-0478 
Betty Ball (707)468-1660 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! * 

Claude Mathis POB 311 
Encinitas, CA 92024 (619)942-8069 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 

Karen Pickett POB 83 Canyon, CA 945 16 
(415)376-7329 

Daniel Barron & Brian Gaffney POB 411233 
San Francisco, CA 94141 (415)824-3841 

Santa Barbara/lsla Vista EF! 6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 931 17 (805)685-0183 

Santa Cruz EF! * 

Karen DeBraal POB 344 

Santa Cruz, Ca 95061 (408)425-8094 

South Bay EF! 

Rick Bernard! POB 20803 

San Jose, CA 95160 (408)927-0274 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 

Walkabout Newsletter 
POB 1 166 Boulder, CO 80306 

Boulder EF! POB 12243 Boulder, CO 80303 

Wilderness Defense! 

POB 460101 Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora, CO 80015 

Colorado Springs EF! 

528-C N. Tejon St. 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 (719)473-8164 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

POB 13864 Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

Big Bend EF! * 

Mike Schoelen POB 20582 
Tallahassee, FL 32316 (904)224-6782 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Connectlcutt Valley EF!* 

POB 324 Rowe, MA 01367 (413)339-4216 



OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 Portland, OR 97213 
(503)235-0642 

EF! Siskiyou 
Bobcat POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 (503) 846-7342 

Southern Willamette EF! 

Barry Martin/Karen Wood 
POB 10384 

Eugene, OR 97440 (503) 726- 
4738 

PENNSYLVANIA EF! 

Three Rivers EF!/TREES! c/o 
deh'Airte 

322 Mall Blvd. #128 
Monroeville, PA 15146 
(412)795-2542 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 

Christi Stevens POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 (512)320- 
0413 

East Texas EF! 

Dave Burkart Rt. 3, Box 1 14 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EF! 

Erik Sohlberg RR1, Box 80- A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller Rt. 1 Box 
250 

Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

Appalachian EF! * 

Ernie Reed Box 309 
Nellysford, VA 22958 
(804)361-9036 

Virginia Highlands EF! * 
c/o Brenda Vest POB 40 
Goshen, VA 24439 

Earth First!-U. VA. Erik Ryberg 
2710 S.P. A. 

Charlottsville, VA 22903 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 
Cheetwoot EF! 

POB 10147 Olympia, WA 
98502 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 222 N. 29th 
Yakima, WA 98902 (509)452- 
8074 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 Republic, WA 99166 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 

Robin McMillan 
POB 368 Port Townsend, WA 
98368 

Seattle EF!/Washlngton EF!* 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 Seattle, WA 
98145 

Southwestern WA EF! 

Rory Bowman 
POB 202 Vancouver, WA 
98666-0202 

Walla Walla WA EF! 

Environmental House 
Whitman College 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 
(509)527-5378 


Don Yockey Rt. 1, Box 906 
Soldier, KS 66540 (913)834-2431 

LOUISIANA 
ARKLATEX EF! 

c/o Eddie W. Hand 504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71270 (318)251-2580 


VIRGINIA 

Larry Hollsh 410 Ridgeview Apts. 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 (703)951-9155 


WOLF PRINTS TO BENEFIT 
WOLF ACTION NETWORK 


Jean Drescher, known for her drawing which adorned 
the cover of the Grizzly Bear Tabloid, has donated full- 
color, 20" by 24" lithographs of this wolf to help the Wolf 
Action Network. For a donation of one hundred dollars 
or more, you will receive a print while providing a major 
contribution to the Network's efforts for reintroduction 
and/ or protection of wolf populations all across North 
America. 

EF! Wolf Action Network 
' POB 6733, Bozeman, MT 59771 
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SAVE THE REDWOODS t-shirts 

100% cotton. Available^in M-L-XL. 

Black ink on red, gold, silver, or lavender. $10. 

North Coast Earth First! 

PO Box 368 
Bayside, CA 95524 



Arizona EF! Saguaro Fist 

Blue on Ecru L XL 
Silver M L XL 
Aqua M L 


Foil Size 

ilMSNETtC 

BUmP£R STIC KER 


EARTH FIRSTj 


Quality Green on White 
Price Includes Postage 

Send $3 To: 

Wilderness Defense! 
P.0. Box -460101 
Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora, Colorado 80015 


a documentary you can howl about! 

EARTH FIRST!- 

THE POLITICS OF RADICAL ENVIRONMENTALISM 

60 minutes of ecotage, song & rant 
on VHS videotape 

- INTRO BY ED ABBEY 

- SPEECHES BY DAVE FOREMAN 

- MUSIC BY BILL OLIVER, DANA LYONS, 

MIKE & THE SPIKETTES 

- ECOTAGE BY EF! 

- LIES BY US FOREST SERVICE 

“excellent goddamn job” -Dave Foreman 
“no, Sam, I didn’t like it” -Ronald Reagan 

$25 + postage from: Systematic Video Productions 

385 Coronado 
Long Beach, CA 90814 







NEW MEXICO 


EARTH FIRST! 


EARTH FIRST! 






New Design by Eric Twachtman 

Black on Ecru M L XL 
Coral M L 
Slate Grey L XL 
Teal M L XL 

All shirts are $11 postpaid from 
AZEF1, POB 3412, 
Tucson, AZ 85722 


T-SHIRTS 

|O0% COTTOM • DESI6AJS BV L-oNE WOLF 61RCL65 


TH/NK LIKE A MOUNTAIN 
3-co\or^ on p*)e yellow $1!°° 




0RIN6 0A THE LoVO j 

BlACk OM gray ^ 00 p*i4 

/V\AKE CHECKS PAYABLE To: NMEFI 
„ ^ , v . . "n POB 8659 


Srecwy size. (6 -m-l-xl) 


Santa Fe, NM 87504 


BIODIVERSITY BUMPERSTICKERS 

Only $1.50 each. Additional contributions will help us build a 
needed species and ecosystem legal defense fund. 

Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 


EQUAL RIGHTS 

FOR ALL SPECIES! 



SAVE AMERICAN 
ECOSYSTEMS T x: 



EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 

REBEL AGAINST 


EXTINCTIONS 


EARTH 



BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 

AMERICA NEEDS 
WOLVES 


ECOSYSTEMS 



0 

LU 

1 DL 

<0 



CHUNK U 


☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

YA CAN'T SEE WHAT HAPPENS AT SEA, 

BUT IT STILL SUCKS. 

I’m in. Send me: x 60 assorted stickers (at $1.00 per 60) 

Tuna free planet! Send us x 1000 (at $12.00 per 1000) 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY/STATE/ZIP: 

Copy and mail to: 

EARTH FIRST! OCEAN-DOLPHIN TASK FORCE 
P.O. BOX 77062 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94107-7062 
Truth in labeling begins at home! 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 
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Regrowing forests 

Clearcuts 

by Jeff Elliott 

It is common knowledge that clearcuts 
desiccate soils, cause erosion, fragment and 
destroy wildlife habitat, kill fungi and soil 
microbes, etc. Unfortunately, a dangerous 
and common misperception holds that 
clearcuts and regenerating farmland yield 
the same ecological results. Acceptance of 
this false assumption has subverted efforts in 
New England to convince both the profes- 
sionals and the public of the need to outlaw 
clearcutting. 

in northern New England, land devel- 
opers, loggers, millworkers, snowmobilers, 
birdwatchers, hunters and game managers 
all tend to support clearcuts. Because most 
so-called environmentalists (e.g., New 
Hampshire Audubon, Society for the Protec- 
tion of New Hampshire's Forest[ers], NH Fish 
& Game) refuse to condemn all clearcuts, the 
clearcutters meet so little opposition that 
they have the audacity to object to the few 
weak laws levied on them by the states. 

Industry workers' support for clearcut- 
ting is not surprising. Not understanding the 
economics of liquidation, they believe they 
will make more money with clearcuts. It is 
easy to see how a high school dropout or a 
graduate of narrow vocational training in 
silviculture or forestry management can be 
fooled by the rhetoric of multinationals. But 
how can conservative New Englanders and 
many environmentalists be duped into sid- 
ing with clearcutters? 

It is simple: the general public and 
many game managers have been fooled into 
believing that a clearcut regenerates the 
same way farmland does. This is false. As 
defenders of biological diversity, we must 
educate the public and an embarrassingly 
high percentage of "environmentalists" on 
this critical issue, or be condemned to fight 
alone. 

Many factors must be considered when 
succession and regeneration are discussed. 
The over-simplification of the process of 
regeneration has led to the misunderstand- 
ing that regenerating clearcuts will achieve 
the same rich diversity as fallow agricultural 
land. Farms in New England were diverse 
places in themselves. The farms were se- 
verely disturbed habitats managed for ex- 
ploited exotics, but over time they became 
relatively stable systems. Self-sufficiency 
was the primary goal of New England farms 
and profit came second. Almost every farm 
had many forms of production, contributing 
to the survival of the extended family. Many 
had fields of wheat, com, beans, squash, 
clover, and buckwheat. Mosthadatleastone 
milk animal, often a cow or a few goats. 
Ducks and chickens were common, and 
most homes maintained a small orchard and 
a woodlot for heating by wood. 

When the farm was abandoned, for 
whatever reason, each section of the farm 
regenerated in its own fashion, depending 
on whether it was a lawn, garden, oat field, 
nitrogen rich bean field, sheep pasture, hen- 
house yard, pig pen or woodlot. Because 
each of these habitats had its own agricul- 
tural inhabitants, each developed its own 
soil identity and overall identity as an ecosys- 
tem. The complexity of the system was 
dictated by the degree and nature of its 
disturbance. Some of the demands placed on 
the land by subsistence farming were based 
on perpetual disruption, such as the tilled 
acres that were cultivated several times each 
year. Here the biological diversity is mini- 
mal. On the same farmstead, woodlots and 
pasture were left comparatively undisturbed 
for months, sometimes years, which allowed 
the establishment of multiple trophic levels 
(biodiversity). 

From an anthropocentric view, this 
diversity of regenerating habitat provides for 
the needs of game species such as deer, rab- 
bit, and grouse. For example, some pastures 
came back to pasture pine (cows don't eat 
much pine). Today these more mature trees 
provide winter habitat required by Roughed 
Grouse. Grouse also feed on the buds of the 
sugarbush and apple orchard, as well as the 
aspen, birch, and alder that are common at 
the edge of regenerating plowed fields. 

The mowed fields came back to thorn- 
apple, pasture-rose, ferns and forbs which are 
also eaten by grouse. These "mowens" are 
preferred feeding sites for species like the 
White-tailed Deer that are indicators of dis- 
turbed, unhealthy ecosystems. 

Over-grazed cow and sheep pastures are 
common habitats for ants, a group nearly 
obligatory for the grouse chick's survival. All 
this diversity is required by a grouse popula- 
tion with the density of New England's birds . 
(Nonetheless, these demands are best met by 
old growth stability, not disruptive misman- 
agement.) New England is popular among 
hunters because of its unnaturally high 
grouse population and the ease of shooting 
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provided by open early regrowth and the 
concentration of feeding sites. 

This dialogue can be extended to many 
other plant and animal species to demon- 
strate the diversity of regenerating New 
England farms. The wetlands system of 
dystrophic farm ponds provides habitat for 
some of the species dependent on the once- 
extirpated Beaver. The alder-run (a New 
England colloquialism indicating a wet area 
dominated by alder [alnus], pronounced: all- 
da run) and overgrown apple orchard pro- 
vide earthworms for Woodcock, and the 
compacted soils of pasture land are their 
singing grounds. The oldest of the sugarbush 
become homes to Black-backed Woodpeck- 
ers, flying squirrels, and Raccoons. 

Let's examine one regenerating habitat 
type, the pasture, closer. This was one of the 
most common landscapes of agrarian New 
England. The pasture, by definition, was 
dominated 'by grasses and was moderately 
productive. Management of pasture entailed 
maintaining a balance between losing the 
pasture to regeneration because too few ani- 
mals were grazing on it, or losing it to over- 
grazing by pasturing too many animals. 

Most pastures were low maintenance 
areas with water provided by watering 
troughs, springs, brooks, or a pond. The 
result of this arrangement was an ecosystem, 
albeit artificial, based around a watering hole 
in a grassland dominated by a large ungulate. 
If the farmer maintained less than the maxi- 
mum number of cows (that is, less than the 
largest sustainable number of cattle for 
maximum production), this arrangement 
allowed a moderately stable ecosystem to 
develop. There were several representatives 
of most trophic levels, including large herbi- 
vores, and carnivores such as hawks, owls, 
Red Fox, and sometimes trout, or bullheads. 
Because northern New England agriculture 
(Yankee farming) largely faded away before 
the age of chemical poisons, the soils had a 
healthy complement of grassland biotic 
types, including earthworms, ants, spring- 
tails, scuds,, soil microbes, and mushroom 
mycorrhizae. 

Being quite stable, such a pasture eco- 
system resists invasion by weed species. 
Niches are full and do not offer unchallenged 
opportunities forinvasion orreinhabitation. 
This means that the regenerating popula- 
tions become established slowly. They do 
not develop into monocultures or become 
disruptions unto themselves by quickly ex- 
ceeding their carrying capacities with popu- 
lation explosions that would be followed by 
crashes. Invaders to this system are only able 
to grow in sparse populations, leaving most 
areas to established weed species. This vari- 
ety of invaders is the biological diversity of 
stability, expressed in trophic levels that 
have reached ecological equilibrium. In 
other words, resistance to invasion stabilizes 
the populations of invaders, resulting in 
greater health of the ecosystem through 
gradual eutrophication. Pastureland regen- 
erates slowly with many species, rather than 
an explosion of one or two aggressively suc- 
cessful types. Stable ecosystems tend to have 
a large number of species with small num- 
bers of individuals. This means a large 
number of specialized trophic levels. 

After the farmer is gone, the stabilizing 
begins. This is natural eutrophication: the 
process of increasing the good, natural ways 
of making an ecological living. Being a form 
of natural eutrophication, the regeneration 
of farmland translates into an increase in 
biological diversity that could one day re- 
flect, though never achieve, the pre-agro- 
nomic ecosystem. 

Because the pasture remained undis- 
turbed for a long time, the trophic levels 
became diverse not only vertically but also 
horizontally. The food chain not only went 
from soil up through carnivores, but also 
established parallel structures at each tro- 
phic level. Thus, instead of having a food 
chain of one soil type, one grass, a vole, and 
a fox, the more stable system would develop 
parallel structures such as: several soil types 
with several grasses and sedges; juncos; 
voles, moles, field mice, and Black Rats; and 
Red and Gray Foxes, Coyotes, and Gray 
Wolves. 

Stability leads to diversity. In the first 
system, if the voles die, then the whole chain 
falls apart; but in the second case, if the voles 
are removed, the system still functions with 
moles, field mice and Black Rats remaining. 
The grass-like plants will still be fed upon, 
and the carnivores will still have crunchy 
little critters to eat. Therefore, the diversity 
of parallel structures at each trophic level 
provides ecosystem stability. Diversity leads 
to stability. 

The stability of such a pasture has al- 
lowed a soil type to co-evolve with its biota. 
The soil has been manipulated to match 
perfectly the plants and animals living there. 


and vice versa. The mush- 
rooms that live in that soil 
cannot live just anywhere. 

They require a very specific 
soil pH, an adequate 
amount of humus, a long 
list of micronutrients, and 
a certain plant community. 

Because of interspecific 
competition and niche 
demands, few mushroom 
species cohabitate. Com- 
monly, similar species live 
in an area but function at a 
slightly different point on 
the same trophic level. 

This is true of all groups, 
because no two species of 
any life form can occupy 
the same niche at the same 
time. 

Because this pasture 
has many species, interde- 
pendent and interacting as 
a community, individuals 
not part of this community 
cannot easily invade here. 

Rather than an individual 
invader finding open 
ground easily colonized, 
invaders must nudge their 
way into an established 
system. Therefore, regen- 
eration is not the establish- 
ment of individuals, but 
the invasion and establish- 
ment of systems that com- 
pete. Opportunities for 
this are rare, therefore eu- 
trophication is slow, and the diversity of 
experimental adjacent community types is 
high. 

Unfortunately, farming processes tend 
to develop a large amount of edge for each 
community and provide little habitat for 
species requiring large, stable systems. These 
processes do, however, develop habitat for 
some species used as indicator species by 
game managers and hunters. Edge habitat is 
also the most familiar habitat type to the 
New England amateur naturalist, with the 
result that its inhabitants have become the 
archetypes by which forest health is judged. 
Unfortunately, the species that most benefit 
from edge habitat are also the ones that 
benefit from disruption: Brown-headed 
Cowbird, Roughed Grouse, Woodcock, rab- 
bit, and hare. The ones hurt the most are the 
species that require deep woods habitat, such 
as Gray Wolf, Wolverine, Cougar, and Pine 
Marten. The Whitetail should be used as an 
indicator species just as the Rock Dove 
(common pigeon) is. Pigeons are a sign of 
urban decay and White-tailed Deer are a sign 
of woodland decay. 

Clearcuts do not compare well with 
regenerating farmlands. The long list of 
clearcutting evils need not be repeated here, 
but some of the fabricated similarities be- 
tween regenerating clearcuts and agricul- 
tural land should be addressed. First, after 
clearcutting, the area has lost its biota in just 
a few days. The soil has been robbed of its 
nutrients by removal of whole trees. 
Whereas farmland had manure and urine 
returned to the soil, with clearcutting, the 
soil is suddenly exposed to severe weather- 
ing, including baking by the sun which kills 
mycorrhizae and soil microbes. The dry soil 
does not hold together as well and is easily 
eroded. Transpiration is stopped (no trees, 
no passage of water through them). This 
causes leaching of nutrients out of horizon A 
into B where they are unavailable to the biota 
living in the belt of soil water of the humus 
layer (horizon A). 

Instead of a relatively healthy system of 
fallow pasture land, clearcut land is predomi- 
nated by death: dead mushrooms, dead soil 
microbes, dead nematodes, and dead wood. 
This dead material is loaded with nutrients, 
especially the dead stumps and roots which 
are full of sugars. The trees were healthy just 
a few days ago, and, depending on the sea- 
son, were either producing or storing sugars. 
They were not slowly fading away, using up 
their stores, as unhealthy trees would. This 
material becomes undefended food for para- 
sites and decay organisms. Some of these 
organisms are the pests of the trees that will 
try to recolonize the clearcut. Healthy trees 
could ward off these pests, but in the wake of 
a clearcut, pests colonize the disturbed area 
without confronting the stabilizing struc- 
tures found in a healthy ecosystem. 

A clearcut leaves the landscape unpro- 
tected. The natural biota has been destroyed. 
Not only are individuals killed, but more 
importantly, the regenerative capacity of the 
region is changed. This facilitates the inva- 
sion of weed species which may reach densi- 
ties that inhibit healthy restoration. Lacking 
stability, the disturbed environment will 



lack diversity. In a clearcut we find huge 
numbers representing only a few species. 

The degree of disruption helps dictate 
the amount of biodiversity of early succes- 
sion. If a woodlot is not artificially disrupted, 
then its biological diversity will increase 
through time. When a woodlot is lightly and 
selectively cut, restoration is fast and few 
species will have been disturbed. This 
method also generates very little unnatural 
edge. 

Clearcutting sets the stage for recoloni- 
zation by only a few types which benefit 
from disruption. Stripmines and gravel pits 
take this landscape alteration one step fur- 
ther. Anyone can see that the severity of 
disruption determines the extent of biotic 
loss and the type of regeneration that will 
take place. More severe disruptions leave the 
area with few ecological niches, though any 
niche available will be filled. A corollary to 
this is: ecological destruction removes 
niches, and thereby limits eutrophication. 

When a system is regenerating from 
clearcutting, the relatively monocultural 
flora provides ample forage for a few herbi- 
vores like deer and Moose. The high density 
of this food does minimize foraging time, 
thereby increasing herbivore efficiency; but 
this flora provides only one food type and 
does not fulfill animals' other needs for 
micronutrients and cover. 

Another group involved in eutrophica- 
tion is the insects. This group, the most 
diverse of all lifeforms, colonizes disturbed 
habitat quickly. Again the quantity of de- 
struction determines the quality of the suc- 
cession. When a niche becomes available, it 
will be filled. When a forest monoculture 
reaches its stage of development appropriate 
for invasion by a certain beetle or moth, then 
^population explosion of destructive pests is 
likely. This is just one of the many explo- 
sions caused by habitat disruption. The 
greater the disruption, the larger the popula- 
tion of the invader will be when it becomes 
established. In other words, the greater the 
disruption, the greater the population fluc- 
tuations will be among colonizers. Clearcut- 
ting sets the stage for explosive insect infes- 
tations. In contrast, farmland regeneration 
allows for the reestablishment of fluctuating 
populations headed for equilibrium. 

In conclusion, many people support 
clearcutting because they are confused about 
succession, evolution, and eutrophication. 
These are the people who think Weyer- 
haeuser is helping by planting trees, Smokey 
likes bears, and their lifetimes are long. 
People who are convinced they are defend- 
ing the ecosystem by improving nature will 
probably never be our allies, but we should at 
least try to educate them about the devastat- 
ing consequences of clearcutting. Maybe 
they can be given enough ecological under- 
standing to be less adversarial. We will be 
able to work together and stop clearcutting 
only if lay people and game managers alike 
can differentiate disturbance of land 
through farming from destruction of ecosys- 
tems through clearcutting. 

Jeff Elliott is a conservation biologist and 
prolific purveyor of PAW proposals. 
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FERRET EGGS: 

Musings on Island Biogeography in the Rockies 


by George Wuerthner 

In Missoula, Montana, autumn is ush- 
ered in by the changing needles of Alpine 
Larch on Lolo Peak south of town. Larcj* 
needles, unlike those of most conifers, turn a 
brilliant gold each fall and are shed like the 
leaves of aspen or cottonwood. The annual 
golden crown of Alpine Larch on Lolo Peak is 
the earliest indication that summer is over. 

Though larch are abundant to the south 
on Lolo Peak, they are not found in the 
Rattlesnake Mountains immediately north 
of Missoula. Skip a bit farther north to the 
higher Mission Mountains or Swan Range 
and you find them again. Thus, it seems 
likely that Alpine Larch once was present in 
the Rattlesnakes Mountains as well, but dis- 
appeared. Why? 

The most likely answer has to do with 
the habitat requirement of the larch. Unable 
to compete effectively against Subalpine Fir 
and other conifers on better sites, the Alpine 
Larch has claimed the highest peaks and 
rocky crags, a habitat other less hardy trees 
find inhospitable. The patches of high, 
rocky ground in the Rattlesnake Mountains 
that appear suitable for Alpine Larch are 
fragmented and small. 

Biogeography provides an explanation 
of how habitat size influences Alpine Larch 
distribution. All things being equal, a large 
island will support more individuals than a 
small one. Small populations are much more 
likely to go extinct due to random fluctua- 
tions in their numbers; larger islands tend to 
experience fewer extinctions. This has been 
likened to a drunkard teetering down a 
boardwalk with a precipitous fall on either 
side (extinction). The narrower the board, 
the greater the chance of a fell. 

Very likely, the Alpine Larch of the 
Rattlesnake Mountains was a victim of such 
a random extinction. The present distribu- 
tion of Alpine Larch follows a pattern not 
unlike a series of islands, though alpine is- 
lands. At the close of the Ice Age, Alpine 
Larch was of wider distribution than today. 
However, with the warming of the climate 
since then, this alpine-tolerant species has 
migrated up slope. On the higher, larger 
mountain masses — the Bitterroots for ex- 
ample — the larch had sufficient habitat for 
a good-sized colony of trees to survive de- 
spite random oscillations in numbers. It is 
likely that Alpine Larch once occupied the 
Rattlesnake Mountains as well, but as it 
migrated up the lower Rattlesnakes, the 
remaining trees were confined to smaller and 
smaller islands. In such confined spaces, the 
stress of the environment coupled with ran- 
dom extinctions doomed the population. 

Many habitat fragments are not large 
enough to protect populations of various 
species against such random extinctions. 
We may never notice this, however, because 
these populations are regularly augmented 
by migrants from elsewhere. This constant 
inflow of new individuals helps keep periph- 
eral populations viable. Therefore the rela- 
tionship between patches of suitable habitat 
is critical. 


This is illustrated by the current Spotted 
Owl/old growth forest issue in the Pacific 
Northwest. Research suggests that 2200 
acres is the minimum size necessary for the 
survival of one Spotted Owl pair. Yet the US 
Forest Service, which manages most of the 
remaining Spotted Owl habitat, often ig- 
nores the relationship of these patches to 
other patches. For the Northern Spotted 
Owl, even patches of old growth that meet 
the minimum size criteria are useless if they 
are too far from other old growth patches . To 
be effective owl habitat, each old growth 
patch must be close to others so that coloni- 
zation and population augmentation can 
counter random extinction. 

The importance of distance between 
habitat islands is illustrated by the Grizzly 
Bear. In the Cabinet Mountains of Montana, 
only an estimated 10-15 Grizzlies remain. 
The Cabinets are a small mountain range, 
now isolated by unsuitable habitat — a sea of 
clearcuts and roads • — from the Grizzly popu- 
lations in the Glacier Park/Bob Marshall 
Wilderness [Northern Continental Divide] 
Ecosystem. The roads and human intrusions 
increase the likelihood of Grizzly mortalities 
and decrease the chances that Grizzlies can 
migrate among these habitat "islands." 

Augmentation plays a critical role in 
maintaining peripheral populations. In 
Montana's Mission Mountains, a similarly 
small "island” population of Grizzlies is 
augmented by bears from the larger Glacier/ 
Bob Ecosystem that cross the intervening 
Seeley-Swan Valley. These migrating bears 
may be one reason why Grizzlies survive in 
the Missions despite heavy mortality along 
the western face of the range where conflicts 
with ranchers and sportsmen occur. 

This brings up another principle of 
biogeography. The closer an island is to 
mainland, the more species it will maintain. 
Thus if two islands are of equal size, but one 
lies close and the other far off-shore, due to 
occasional influxes from the mainland the 
closer one will have more species and fewer 
extinctions. The Gray Wolves recolonizing 
Glacier National Park exemplify this rela- 
tionship. Because Glacier is immediately 
south of wolf territory in Canada, excess 
wolves can readily move into the Glacier 
Ecosystem. In contrast, the great distance of 
the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem from the 
Canadian "mainland" of wolves means that 
reestablishment is unlikely without human 
intervention. Yellowstone is simply too far 
from wolf populations to be naturally colo- 
nized. 

Migration can also mask the influence 
of human disturbance. For example, biolo- 
gists refer to the Badger-Two Medicine area 
south of Glacier National Park as a "black 
hole" for Grizzlies Bears since a dispropor- 
tionately large number are killed there by 
illegal hunting and other conflicts. The 
Badger-Two Medicine is a drain on the Gla- 
cier-Bob Ecosystem's Grizzlies precisely be- 
cause bears have easy access to it by way of 
existing corridors. 

Scientists estimate that a minimum 
population of 50 individuals is necessary for 


an animal or plant species to survive. But 
there are many qualifications on this esti- 
mate. How long are we talking about, 100 
years, 1000? One danger of making mini- 
mum population estimates is the tendency 
for land management agencies to use them 
as the maximum allowable number of ani- 
mals of a species if the maintenance of that 
species interferes with development. While 
50 individuals may be sufficient to forestall 
short-term liabilities of genetic inbreeding, 
there are other inherent dangers for small, 
isolated populations. A single natural catas- 
trophe or epidemic can wipe out the entire 
species. In Wyoming, for example, an epi- 
demic of canine distemper reduced the only 
known population of Black-footed Ferrets 
from 1 28 to 9 animals in less than a year. A 
hundred years ago when there were pre- 
sumably hundreds of isolated Black-footed 
Ferret populations throughout its natural 
range, an outbreak of distemper would not 
have endangered the species' survival. The 
Wyoming tragedy, which pushed wild fer- 
rets to the brink of extinction, occurred 
because all of the known individuals had 
been reduced to a single, minute island 
population. The ferrets had become eggs in 
a single basket. [All known Black-footed 
Ferrets now live in captivity, where they are 
being bred, ostensibly for eventual reintro- 
duction into native habitats.] 

It is not acceptable to preserve one or 
two populations of an animal or plant. The 
only good insurance against extinctions is to 
preserve numerous populations in many 
places. 

Land managers attuned to the dangers 
of having all the eggs in one basket try to 
develop several populations of rare animals. 
At Gray's Lake National Wildlife Refuge in 
Idaho, managers have established a second 
population of Whooping Cranes, an Endan- 
gered species, by cross-parenting them with 
Sandhill Cranes. Much effort is put into 
maintaining isolated fringe populations — 
like the Cabinet Mountain Grizzlies — be- 
cause several islands are better than one. 

Small populations are also more prone 
to a loss of genetic variability due to inbreed- 
ing. This leads to deleterious effects such as 
sterility, and a loss in the population's ge- 
netic ability to adjust to environmental 
changes. 

Small populations may have implica- 
tions for social behavior as well. For ex- 
ample, the Gray Wolf has evolved as a social 
predator. It is genetically programmed 
hunting in packs. The wolf may not be able 
to survive as a species if pairs become the 
dominant group size. Habitat large enough 
to sustain several packs is necessary to main- 
tain the social hunting-territorial behavior 
of these animals. Without it, wolves will not 
be wolves. 

Present land management policies will 
doom some species to extinction. Manage- 
ment of most refuges, parks and preserves 
focuses on the preservation of a few species 
or one particular habitat type and long-term 
flexibility is not taken into account. In the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest we are in the 


process of determining how many old 
growth patches will remain, yet we fail to 
consider that some, if not all, of these 
patches will lose their old growth character- 
istics over time. Fire, insect attack, and wind 
storms periodically eliminate old growth 
stands. There is little opportunity for new 
old growth stands to develop outside of 
designated, federally managed areas because 
most other timberlands are allotted to rapid 
rotation tree farms. 

Present management policies also fail to 
preserve corridors. Corridors help preserve 
genetic diversity by allowing cross breeding 
between populations and natural popula- 
tion augmentation. By protecting corridors 
we can maintain fringe populations in habi- 
tats that species otherwise would not use. 

Though the maintenance of corridors is 
desirable as a rule, it carries some costs as 
well. If a disease breaks out in one popula- 
tion, corridors allow it to spread to other 
populations of the species, in some cases 
precipitating extinction. So it is desirable to 
have some isolated populations as well, as 
would probably occur under natural condi- 
tions. 

The concept of stability should also 
influence our thinking about preserves. 
Populations oscillate in numbers partly due 
to changes in habitat suitability. Since the 
quality and quantity of habitat is not con- 
stant, we need to design preserves to be large 
enough to absorb habitat changes without 
threatening the existence of community 
members. The summer 1988 fires in Yellow- 
stone taught us valuable lessons about pre- 
serve size. The fires wrought changes in 
habitat suitability for many species. For 
example, the Pine Martin, a species that 
utilizes older, mature forests, lost habitat. 
Nevertheless, though most of the Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem is not suitable habitat for 
Pine Martins, and though the fires may have 
temporarily reduced Martin populations, 
the species itself is not threatened in Yellow- 
stone because plenty of unburned, mature 
forest habitat remains. 

A much higher degree of human ma- 
nipulation is required to preserve a specific 
habitat type in small preserves. This adds 
tremendously to the costs of maintaining 
certain species. It is far less expensive to 
maintain large preserves with the flexibility 
to change and evolve with time than it is to 
attempt to suspend a small area in some 
particular ecological time warp. Heavy- 
handed human manipulation presumes to 
know what is "right" for a landscape and 
what the implications of any particular 
management action will be. Given the intri- 
cacies of nature, the presumption that 
humans have more than the slightest notion 
of ecological workings is pure arrogance. 
Author Alston Chase, for example, has sug- 
gested that small but frequent controlled 
burns in Yellowstone could have reduced the 
likelihood of last summer's wildfires. The 
evidence, though, suggests that on the high, 
wet Yellowstone Plateau, prescribed burning 
is not a viable alternative. It is simply too wet 
to burn except in years of severe drought, 
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and prescribed bums under these conditions 
would be uncontrollable anyway. 

Furthermore, such a policy presumes 
that small, frequent fires have the same 
ecological function as infrequent large ones. 
This is not likely. Frequent small fires would 
change the ecological parameters of the Yel- 
lowstone Ecosystem; for example, eliminat- 
ing the occurrence of pine beetle infesta- 
tions, which in turn Would increase the like- 
lihood of fire. Without fire, altered nutrient 
recycling patterns would change dramati- 
cally the way the Yellowstone Ecosystem 
functions. 

Chase’s suggestion is partially based on 
the assumption that large wildfires are unde- 
sirable. Chase assumes that he or someone 
has the scientific knowledge to determine 
what level of burning is "right" for the Yel- 
lowstone Ecosystem. These assumptions are 
debatable. 

The ecological need for large natural 
events like last year's fires in Yellowstone is a 
strong argument in favor of preserving large 
natural landscapes. In Yellowstone, large, 
ecologically significant wildfires are not 
aberrations. Reconstruction of 
Yellowstone's past fire history has docu- 
mented that infrequent but large fires are the 
norm. Plants and animals in Yellowstone are 
adapted to such events and may in fact 
require them. Substitution of small burns, 
natural or prescribed, is not a suitable alter- 
native. 

This is not to suggest we let fires burn 
down towns, but we might remove construc- 
tion outside of easily defensible developed 
sites. Instead of fighting fires on all fronts, 


we would merely protect specific developed 
sites while allowing fires to burn unrestricted 
in the ecosystem. 

At present we tend to set up preserves 
with the idea that they will remain the same, 
rather than recognizing that change is neces- 
sary for long-term stability. Our goals should 
not be to create or freeze a particular popula- 
tion or habitat, but to protect the ecological 
processes that maintain long-term biological 
feed-back systems. 

This brings us back to population ex- 
pansion and contraction. Nature oscillates 
between highs and lows. The extremes, not 
the average, determine the ecological para- 
meters of a species. For example, the north- 
ern distribution of Saguaro Cactus in Arizona 
is determined by its intolerance of sub-freez- 
ing weather. The Saguaro cannot live where 
temperatures fall below freezing for more 
than 24 hours. Hence it is the frequency and 
length of winter freezes that determine 
where the cactus can live. Average tempera- 
tures are meaningless. Even if a particular 
region normally does not experience cold for 
any extended periods of time, if inajor 
freezes occur once every few years the area 
will not support the Saguaro. 

We need to recognize that disturbances, 
not "normal" conditions, determine the 
ecological and biological parameters of eco- 
systems. Though we tend to think of 
droughts, floods, large fires, epidemics, in- 
sect outbreaks, earthquakes, winter storms, 
and other such events as disasters, as long as 
they are natural events that regularly occur 
in that particular environment, they are 
necessary for long-term ecosystem health 


and stability. Yet our management is di- 
rected toward smoothing out these ex- 
tremes. When Elk numbers rise, fish and 
game departments frequently increase 
hunter kill quotas; when the population 
declines, they may use supplemental feed, 
stocking, reduction of hunter quotas, and 
predatorcontrol to reduce mortality. In both 
cases, the extremes are moderated with no 
thought given to ecological impact. 

As animal populations such as Elk in- 
crease, they may recolonize habitats long left 
unused, or augment isolated populations 
and enhance genetic diversity. Moreover, 
periods of Elk decline may be the only time 
plant communities experience a sufficient 
reduction in browsing pressure to expand or 
recover from heavy use. 

Island biogeography suggests that we 
need to preserve large, unaltered landscapes 
where fluctuations can occur. Preservation 
only of existing National Wildlife Refuges, 
National Parks, and Wilderness Areas in- 
creases the likelihood of extinctions. This is 
due in part to the kinds of lands we have 
chosen to protect. Most public lands are the 
higher, less usable areas. Even in the Western 
ecosystems containing federally protected 
lands, critical parts are devoted to ranching, 
logging, and other development incompat- 
ible with long-term ecosystem health. Most 
of the West was settled long before we under- 
stood what was critical to the health of rep- 
resentative ecosystems. If we genuinely 
want to preserve a few ecosystems like the 
Greater Yellowstone and Glacier/Bob 
Marshall, we should evaluate the present 
uses on both public and private lands, pur- 


chase private holdings to preserve critical 
corridors and habitats such as big game 
winter range, and allow ecological processes 
such as wildfire to operate unrestricted. 

Another reason for preserving large 
landscapes and their attendant ecological 
processes is their scientific value. Having 
manipulated and modified most of the 
American landscape, if we do not preserve 
some very large ecological units as "con- 
trols," we will have no way to evaluate the 
changes we induce upon the rest of the 
landscape. 

If we continue our landscape manipula- 
tion and development, we will have only 
tiny, fragmented and incomplete islands of 
the natural landscape remaining. Island 
biogeography suggests that we then will also 
have far fewer species and a weakening of the 
entire ecological fabric. Entire ecosystems 
may cease to function. How we deal with this 
crisis is a measure of our own social and 
mental growth. It is one thing to cause 
extinction due to ignorance, and quite an- 
other to do so because we fail to heed the 
warnings and ecological knowledge at our 
disposal. Perhaps in a fashion, how we 
respond will be a measure of our worth as a 
species and whether we deserve the self- 
indulgence of calling our selves Homo sapiens 
— wise man. 

George Wuerthner has authored 7 natural 
history books and is a frequent contributor to our 
pages. A longer version of this essay appeared in 
Northern Lights (201 N Higgins, Missoula, MT 
59807), in an excellent issue (summer 89) de- 
voted to Northern Rockies biodiversity. 


HIDDEN VALLEY 

The Need for Ecological Management 


by R.F. Mueller 

The following paper is a contribution 
toward an alternative Forest Plan for the 
George Washington National Forest. 

Setting: Hidden Valley lies in the heart 
of the folded mountains of the Valley and 
Ridge Geographic Province. It is part of a 
13,000 acre management area of the George 
Washington National Forest in western Vir- 
ginia. Elevations range from about 1700 feet 
along the Jackson River to 3600 feet on Back 
Creek Mountain. Rocks in the vicinity and 
underlying the Valley consist of sandstones, 
quartzite, limestones and shales of Silurian 
and Devonian age. Resistant rocks such as 
sandstone and quartzite form the higher 
ridges. Many millions of years ago, the 
Jackson River began to erode its way through 
these rocks to form the Valley. Where the 
river encountered resistant rocks, it formed 
rugged gorges; but where the rocks were less 
resistant, broad flood plains and higher river 
terraces. The terraces are simply ancient 
segments of flood plains left high and dry by 
later erosion. 

On the present flood plain occur vari- 
ous depressions that form wetlands. Ex- 
amples are the "oxbows" that mark old iso- 
lated segments of river channels; others are 
ponds formed at the flood plain edge due to 
the levee effect. This topographic variety in 
the Valley and surrounding hills results in 
considerable variation in moisture availabil- 
ity and soil types and consequently in plant 
communities. 

Since settlement by whites, the flood 
plain and river terraces of Hidden Valley 
have been used for agriculture and the origi- 
nal vegetation has undergone considerable 
change and degradation. The primary forest 
of the surrounding mountains and gorge 
area was cut. An artifact of that period, the 
Warwick "Mansion, " is now a state registered 
historical site. This building, which is in an 
advanced state of decay, is now the source of 
controversy over the direction management 
of the Valley will take. 

The Valley is popular for recreation, 
focusing on the Jackson River, a premier 
fishing stream; and the flood plain and ter- 
races are leased for hay production. The 
entire area is designated a special manage- 
ment area in the Forest and 6.9 miles of the 
Jackson River — its entire length through the 
management unit — is under study for pos- 
sible Wild and Scenic River status. However, 
the adjacent mountain slopes have been 
subject to clearcut timber sales and recently 
"group selection cuts" have been done in 
riparian zones on tributary streams of the 
Jackson. 

Vegetation: Taken together, parts of 
the Valley and the surrounding mountains 
are covered by a complex forest consisting of 
xeric (dry), mesic (medium moist), and flood 
plain components. The xeric component is 
the classic oak-chestnut regional type (with 
residual disease-reduced chestnut sprouts 
and saplings) typical of dry ridges, but in the 


driest situations, on rock outcroppings, it is 
replaced by Yellow Pines. The mesic compo- 
nent occurs on moist slopes near the river 
and is fairly typical mixed mesophyte forest 
(Lucy Braun, Deciduous Forests of Eastern 
North America, 1950). It consists of such 
species as Sugar Maple, Tulip Tree, Shagbark 
Hickory, White Ash, American Basswood 
and Black Cherry. In the gorge, near the 
Jackson River, Eastern Hemlock and Rhodo- 
dendron maximum are common. The flood 
plain soils produce impressive specimens of 
Black Walnut, Hackberry, Sycamore and 
other moisture-loving species. Understory 
trees and shrubs, as represented by Blue 
Beech, Spice Bush, Button Bush, Ninebark, 
Dogwood, etc., are common indicators of 
rich soil, as are the riotous growths of wild 
Crabapple, Hawthorn, Grape and berries on 
the forest edges and in clearings. Herbaceou s 
ground cover of the mesic and flood plain 
forests is correspondingly diverse. In many 
places near the River all three forest types 
intermingle. Since all these forests are secon- 
dary, however, they may have lost some rare, 
perhaps regionally endemic species, through 
their historical degradation. 

Much of the flood plain and terrace land 
is in a state of early succession in the form of 
abandoned hayfields. There, forage grasses 
are being replaced by a great variety of broad - 
leaved plants such as milkweed and compos- 
ites as well as a scattering of seedlings of Black 
Walnut, Locust, Cherry and other bot- 
tomland and upland trees. 

Animals: The diversity of landforms 
and plant communities and the fertility of 
the soils, particularly in the Hidden Valley 
riparian zone, should provide habitat for 
correspondingly diverse fauna. The Jackson 
River and its flood plain wetlands should 
attract a variety of upland animals for tran- 
sient foraging. However, because of the 
presently degraded condition (roads and 
other developments, alien vegetation, sec- 
ondary forest with few snags and down trees) 
this habitat is now only potential. Although 
some species, such as White-tailed Deer, 
Turkey and certain small animals, are abun- 
dant — perhaps too abundant in the case of 
deer — others such as Black Bear occur at 
numbers below what the region could sup- 
port if these animals were offered more soli- 
tude and foraging opportunities in the ripar- 
ian zone. Still others, including the Eastern 
Cougar, River Otter, Fisher, Golden Eagle, 
Peregrine Falcon, and Coopers Hawk are ei- 
ther present in very low numbers, occur only 
seasonally, or have been extirpated. 

Because river valleys attract migratory 
birds, the Hidden Valley wetlands serve as 
stop-over and foraging sites for waterfowl, 
shorebirds and others. They are important to 
local breeders such as Wood Ducks and , 
Spotted Sandpipers, which are readily ob- 
served in spring. 

Of considerable interest are the caves of 
the area, one of which is a hibernaculum for 
the Indiana Bat. It is the only known hiber- 
naculum for this Endangered bat in the 


George Washington National Forest. 

Present Management: Although defi- 
cient in many respects, the George Washing- 
ton National Forest Land and Resource 
Management Plan calls for the designation 
of 6.9 miles of the Jackson River as a Wild and 
Scenic River study area. This designation 
requires that a corridor a quarter mile wide 
on each side of the River not be degraded by 
human development of any kind. Unfortu- 
nately, the Forest Service has proposed priva- 
tization and further development for the 
Warwick Mansion, which falls in this corri- 
dor. The proposal is to lease the building and 
more than 60 acres of land for a "bed and 
breakfast" facility to a developer who would 
be required to rebuild the mansion. Also the 
Forest Service has continued to propose and 
execute timber sales in the management area 
and some cutting — with no buffer zones — 
has occurred on a small tributary to the River. 

The fields currently under lease for hay 
production are near or actually contain wet- 
lands; in the latter case, the wetlands are 
ephemeral but are used by ducks and shore- 
birds in the spring. Unfortunately, efforts 
have been made in some locations, includ- 
ing parts of the Wild and Scenic River Pro- 
posal corridor, to drain these ephemeral 
wetlands to favor hay production. 

The justification for keeping the most 
fertile part of the riparian zone as hayfields is 
the Forest Service's belief that "the pastoral 
setting created by the patchwork of hayfields 
adds significantly to the attractiveness of the 
Valley" and that these hayfields benefit wild- 
life (letter from Victor Gaines, Warm Spring 
District Ranger, 10-6-87). Most conserva- 
tionists would argue that there is little need 
in the National Forests for "pastoral set- 
tings," which are abundant on private lands 
in Virginia, or hayfields which are ecologi- 
cally barren and preempt land that could be 
occupied by bottomland forest, an ecosys- 
tem that is very rare in western Virginia and 
particularly in the National Forests. Also the 
wildlife that benefits from these fields is 
common on farms all over the state, and 
artificial creation of fields has a negative 
effect on our rarest and most endangered 
fauna. 

Ecological Perspective and Proposal: 
Hidden Valley must be viewed in the context 
of the worldwide destruction of ecosystems 
and biodiversity. The Appalachians are as 
much a part of this picture as are remote 
tropical rainforests — to which they are in 
any case connected by bird migration. Any 
good inventory, such as the data of the State 
Natural Heritage Program, reveals that many 
species in the Central Appalachians are ap- 
proaching extinction and entire ecosystems 
are being lost. The chief factors in this are the 
loss of unmodified natural habitat such as 
mature forests subject to natural disturbance 
regimes, and the fragmentation of such 
habitat by roads and other development. 
Natural undisturbed (by humans) riparian 
zones along large streams such as the Jackson 
are especially rare. They should be protected 



and restored wherever possible. Hidden 
Valley, as public land, presents a rare oppor- 
tunity to accomplish such restoration. The 
flood plain and terraces should be allowed to 
revert to mature forest with its entire assem- 
blage of snags, down trees, debris dams and 
the resulting microflora and fauna. Even if 
only the commercial value were considered, 
trees such as Black Walnut would probably 
yield a far greater return to taxpayers than 
the poor quality hay now being produced. 
Human influence in the Valley should be 
minimized, with developments such as 
campsites confined to the edge and away 
from the River. No development such as the 
proposed commercialization of the Warwick 
Mansion should be permitted. This building 
should be left to nature and its location 
marked by a plaque accessible by trail. Eco- 
system restoration could be speeded by 
planting native vegetation. 

Although a part of a National Forest, 
Hidden Valley's political boundaries and 
administration place unnatural constraints 
on the ecosystems represented. The Na- 
tional Forest boundaries have no ecologic 
basis and do not include enough of the rich 
flood plains or upland exclusive of the rug- 
ged mountain cores. It is likely that these 
limitations are restricting species movement 
and gene flow. The severity of these prob- 
lems could be reduced by designation of 
multiple ecological preserves with a mini- 
mum size of several hundred thousand acres 
each and connected by corridors (Mueller, 
EF!, 8-88). Such preserves could be desig- 
nated through easements, life estates, or 
zoning, in addition to land acquisition. 
Meanwhile efforts should be directed to 
preserving and restoring the natural quali- 
ties of the Valley. 
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The Palouse 

SAVING COMMON PLACES 


by Alan E. Wittbecker 
INTRODUCTION 

A large portion of the planet, probably 
25-30% Of the land area, can be considered 
wild, if by 'wild' is meant an absence of 
human habitation or a minimum of human 
impact (no roads or power lines). Most of 
these areas are considered unattractive or 
uninhabitable: too cold (arctic and sub-arc/ 
tic regions), too dry (the Sahara, central 
Australia), too remote (southern Pacific is- 
lands), or all three (Antarctica). The most 
desirable lands were converted to human use 
long ago. Many rich areas, such as tropical 
forests and temperate wetlands, whose for- 
bidding characteristics long discouraged 
development, are being converted rapidly. 
The cold, dry, and remote areas, often with 
fragile ecosystems, need formal protection 
before the quest for resources overwhelms 
them. The rich tropical forests need protec- 
tion before our exaggerated desire for beef 
and wood pulp endangers the Earth's lungs. 
Support for rainforest protection has grown 
strong in recent years; but, alas, there has 
been little support for the common areas, the 
widely known places that we have used and 
abandoned and reused for thousands of 
years. Relatively unspoiled common places, 
like grasslands, are being altered rapidly by 
industrial agriculture and human popula- 
tion pressures. Grasslands are among the 
most poorly protected biogeographical prov- 
inces on Earth. 

Wilderness designations in the United 
States started with areas of recreational inter- 
est — areas good for hiking, camping, hunt- 
ing and skiing — and most Wilderness Areas 
are mountain forests and peaks in the West- 
ern states. Other regions, even those in the 
West such as the Basin and Range, Snake 
River lowlands, Owyhee broken lands, and 
Palouse grasslands are scarcely represented. 
Wetlands and forests in the eastern part of 
the country are poorly represented. Wilder- 
ness designation now hn begun to involve 
consideration of economic and self-preser- 
vation interests — the recognition that the 
Earth provides life-support through its bio- 
geochemical cycles. We need now to plan a 
global strategy, not only to save wilderness, 
but to preserve diverse working ecosystems, 
including semi-natural and common lands, 
and parts of these should be restored to an 
ultra-human condition. The Palouse grass- 
lands, extending from eastern Washington 
to northern Idaho and northeastern Oregon, 
are an example of a common area. 

THE PALOUSE 

The Palouse grassland is a geographic 
region of approximately 6 million hectares 
(1 hectare [ha] is about 2.2 acres) centered in 
southeast Washington. Its origin, topogra- 
phy, and soil composition are unique. 
Wind -deposited loesses form steep, rolling 
dune-like hills that overlie the Columbia 
River basalts. The primeval vegetation was 
composed of dense stands of perennial 
bunch-grasses. 

Dry-land farming has almost com- 
pletely replaced the original vegetation, 
though fragments can be found in fence 
corners, right-of-ways, cemeteries, and inac- 
cessible slopes. Despite its uniqueness, there 
has been no successful attempt to save more 
than patches of the original vegetation. In 
the 1960s, the Idaho Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation called for the expansion 
of the Great Plains Conservation Program to 
include the Northwest prairie. This and later 
resolutions were defeated for regional or 
financial reasons. Small areas (10-15 ha) 
have been saved by Washington State Uni- 
versity as research natural areas (RNAs), but 
no large stands of native grasses remain. 
DESCRIPTION: The Palouse Prairie is a dry, 
intermountain grassland located within the 
Columbia Basin in the Pacific Northwest. 
The geological foundation of the area is 
basalt, from lava flows that occurred 15 
million years ago. Lighter deposits of vol- 


canic ash fell from Glacier Peak (12,000 years 
ago) and Mt. Mazama (6000 years ago). The 
eruption of Mt. St. Helens in 1980 added a 2- 
8 centimeter deposit to much of the Palouse. 
Heavy deposition of loess, originating in arid 
lands to the west and continuous since the 
early Pleistocene (300,000-500,000 years 
ago), resulted in fertile soils of loam and silt 
loam texture, which developed in a semiarid 
Mediterranean climate. The landscape has 
moderate to high relief; elevations range 
from 180 to 1200 meters. Annual precipita- 
tion varies from 20 to 80 cm (roughly 8-32 
inches). A high proportion (45-65%) of this 
precipitation falls during winter. Maximum 
temperatures coincide with minimum pre- 
cipitation during late summer, producing 
intense drought. 

The Palouse has 40 habitat types in 9 
zones. (A habitat type is a particular environ- 
ment; a zone is a clearly-delineated division 
of vegetation; an association is a climax plant 
community characterized by a 1 or more 
prevalent species.) The vegetation in the 
reserve proposed here belongs to the Idaho 
Fescue/Snowberry association ( Festuca ida- 
hoensis/Symphoricarpos albus ): dominated by 
caespitose grasses, Idaho Fescue, Bluebunch 
Wheatgrass ( Agropyron spicatum), and June 
Grass ( Koelaria cristata); and shrubs, Snow- 
berry and Wild Rose ( Rosa nutkana ). The 
ecotones separating habitat types are rela- 
tively sharp. 

Palouse vegetation is determined pri- 
marily by climate, sometimes by soil and 
topography. Unlike most other grasslands, 
the Palouse developed without significant 
grazing or regular fires. Fire plays a minor 
role in these habitats, since perennial species 
sprout from underground parts. Fire kills 
Artemesia species, a native dominant in 
some communities. In its natural state, graz- 
ing did not significantly affect the composi- 
tion of the grassland, although White-tailed 
Deer ( Odocoileus virginianis) were present. 
Archeological history indicates that small 
populations of Bison ( Bison bison) and Prong- 
horn ( Antilocarpa americana) roamed the area 
as recently as 2000 years ago, but no perma- 
nent populations have established them- 
selves since, possibly due to the greater snow 
depths west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Agriculture was the first intensive 
human use of the region. As agricultural 
technology advanced and the demand for 
crops increased, less desirable segments of 
the prairie were tilled. Smaller islands of 
native vegetation, regarded as waste places, 
were left for livestock grazing since the na- 
tive vegetation was palatable and nutritious. 
However, native vegetation was easily in- 
jured by close cropping and unable to com- 
pete with introduced exotics on disturbed 
sites. Even the few remainingnatural stands, 
on the steepest slopes and boundaries, have 
been influenced by fertilizer and herbicide 
drift. 

DISCUSSION: Since the 1880s, aliengrasses, 
chiefly Cheatgrass ( Bromus tectorum) and 
Kentucky Bluegrass {Poa pratensis), have 
pioneered most disturbed sites. Often these 
grasses out-colonize native species. How- 
ever, in the Kramer Natural Area, two areas 
disturbed by cultivation and a road have 
healed over with native vegetation similar to 
the undisturbed area. Apparently, domi- 
nance depends on order of establishment — 
whoever gets there first wins the soil; exotic 
species do not displace established and 
undisturbed natives, but natives cannot dis- 
place established exotics. 

The Idaho Fescue/Snowberry associa- 
tion has a rich collection of perennial forbs 
that flower during much of the growing 
season. The native grassland is far richer in 
species than farmland. Ninety-three mam- 
malian species representing 58 genera have 
been recorded in the present Palouse. Birds 
(Sage Sparrow, Brewer's Sparrow, Western 
Meadowlark, Sharp-tailed Grouse) and in- 
sects are also well represented. There are at 
least 25 mosses and 9 lichens. 


The province has at least 10 sensitive or 
threatened species. The Idaho Fescue/Snow- 
berry is the best represented and studied 
habitat type on small plots. Yet, even eco- 
logical studies of this habitat type are not 
numerous and are localized. Some areas are 
still unstudied and the habitat type as a 
whole has not been treated. A previously 
unknown plant association dominated by 
Elk Sedge ( Carex geyeri) has been described on 
the three university sites, as well as 2 previ- 
ously unidentified phases of the Idaho Fes- 
cue/Snowberry association. 

Furthermore, many of the plant associa- 
tions in the Columbia Basin are not repre- 
sented in any of the small RNAs in Washing- 
ton or Idaho. In the Zonal Meadow Steppe 
association, the Idaho Fescue/Nootka Rose 
community has no representation (it occurs 
in Hells Canyon), and most other communi- 
ties, such as Bluebunch Wheatgrass/Idaho 
Fescue, are only partially represented. Poor 
representation is one reason why large re- 
serves are needed. 

RESERVE PROPOSAL: Based on a sugges- 
tion (Cummings 1984) that at least 5 units of 
each habitat be preserved, the reserve is di- 
vided into over 25 unequal areas. The largest 
portion of the reserve proposal is sited on the 
eastern edge of the Bluebunch Wheatgrass 
province and includes at least 5 habitat 
types. 

The desired size of the reserve is a com- 
plex function of the area's key species, quan- 
tity of suitable habitat, and minimum viable 
populations for extant species, [ed. note: 
Some conservation biologists now warn that 
using the notion of minimum viable popula- 
tions as a management parameter is danger- 
ous. They stress that managing for optimum 
populations lessens the likelihood of extinc- 
tion.— JD] Large-bodied vertebrate species 
tend to have lower population densities, 
thus a reserve with self-sustaining large- 
bodied vertebrate populations will likely be 
adequate for herbivores, insectivores, and 
primaryproducers. The key mammal species 
in the Palouse are Coyote (Canis latrans), 
Badger (Taxidea taxus), and mice (Per- 
ognathus parvus, Peromyscus maniculatis), 
with White-tailed Deer as regular visitors. 

Determining the minimum number of 
individuals in a population to ensure a high 
probability of survival results in widely vary- 
ing minimum areas, depending on the spe- 
cies selected. A population of at least 500 
mature individuals is needed to maintain 
genetic viability of an animal species 
(Frankel and Soule 1981). Each animal re- 
quires a minimum area; for example, each 
Coyote requires 700-1000 hectares (7-10 
square km) for a home range. Since not all 
Coyotes in a group breed — some become 
aunts or uncles and help care for pups — it is 
necessary to assume three Coyotes per breed- 
ing unit. Using Coyotes as the key species, 
the minimum area for the reserve is 1.05 
million ha [500 X 700 X 3], With a home 
range of 250 ha, the minimum area for deer 
would be 200,000 ha. With a home range of 
1-5 ha, the minimum area for mice would be 
2500 ha. Using Idaho Fescue (5000 individu- 
als as a minimum), the minimum area would 
be 10 ha. Usually, large carnivores are a 
sensitive indicator of carrying capacity. In 
the Palouse, however, Coyotes can adapt to 
humanized landscapes, so preserving their 
entire range is not critical for the survival of 
the species, though (even aside from deep 
ecological considerations) generalist species 
should be preserved in one large range at 
least. The minimum reserve area should be 
large enough for the protection of all native 
invertebrates, which are responsible for 
maintaining basic ecological processes 
through predation, recycling, and pollina- 
tion. 

Although there have been debates over 
whether a single large reserve is better than 
several small ones, the shape and size of a 
Palouse Reserve is determined by studies of 
the unique natural history. The key plant 
species to be protected are Idaho Fescue and 
Snowberry, with all their relationships to 
microorganisms and arthropods. The only 
large carnivores and herbivores (Coyotes and 
deer) can adapt to more artificial conditions, 
so their needs may not be limiting factors. 
The size should be large enough so that 
species will not be vulnerable to "extinction 
vortices" (Soule 1986), caused by genetic or 
environmental stochasticity [randomness 
affecting evolution, e.g. climatic vari- 
ations — ed.]. In this reserve, disturbance 
from farming, grazing, or recreation would 
probably be the greatest threat. 

The recommendation for a Palouse 
Reserve is 1 large area of about 200,000 hec- 
tares, buffered doubly by rehabilitated fields 
and then by a greater amount of fallow 
agricultural land; 3 areas of 3000-10,000 ha; 
and 22 satellite areas of 8-25 ha, which would 
probably not be buffered. Saving a million 



hectares would be economically and politi- 
cally difficult under the current industrial 
monolith; 1 million ha is about 17% of a 
region that profits immensely from growing 
grains and legumes. The 200,000 ha is over 
3%; this should be possible, as purchasing it 
would cost less per person than a sales tax or 
an income tax percentage. In a eutopian 
vision, characterized by rational planning 
and realigned priorities, over 3 million hec- 
tares would be set aside (as part of half the 
land area of the planet in reserves) . But, such 
a vision can only be manifested with radical 
changes in political and economic regimes. 

The large areas of the proposed reserve 
would be laid out on a southwest/northeast 
axis, with large fingers extending to the NW 
and SE, to maximize the number of protected 
NE slopes. Since the winds are predomi- 
nantly from the SW, herbicide drift would be 
minimized. A range of elevations across 
areas would minimize the effects of climatic 
change. (The possibility of such change is 
rarely considered in other wilderness propos- 
als.) Soils, drainage, and land-use history 
and ownership would also be considered in 
choosing lands for the reserve. This would 
allow management for diversity on three 
different scales: community, habitat, and 
region. The reserve would extend into the 
ecotones separating grassland and forest 
provinces; the natural edge effect would 
benefit many species. 

MANAGEMENT CONCERNS: There is little 
information on the restoration or preserva- 
tion of "near-natural" (Lamoureux 1981) 
ecosystems — primarily native, not subject 
to major change. In the Palouse, there are 
probably no natural landscapes and very few 
near-natural; most are semi-natural (pas- 
tures as a consequence of human activity) or 
artificial (totally humanized). The Palouse 
could not be restored to its original state, 
since many species are extinct, but it could be 
rehabilitated. Various methods (such as 
direct planting into de-sodded ground) can 
be used to restore species-rich -grasslands. 
The inner buffer zone, being rehabilitated, 
would be the most expensive to create. The 
outermost buffer would be managed by 
benign neglect. Natural processes, such as 
fire, wind, or species explosions, would be 
allowed to operate freely, even if they altered 
the functioning of the communities. 

The shapes for the reserves would be 
designed to minimize the dangers from 
physical and climatic changes. The green- 
house effect could drastically alter the spe- 
cies distributions in reserves, with the loss of 
many species. Placing the reserves on 
heterogenous soil types and topographies 
increases the chance that a species' tempera- 
ture and moisture requirements would be 
met. Simply maximizing the size and num- 
ber of reserves would enhance long-term 
survival prospects for all native species. 

The cost of reserves would be high. 
Palouse land sells for S 2000 per hectare. The 
cost of restoration for a reserve has been 
estimated at $20-140,000 per ha (Lamoureux 
1981), depending on the area and density of 
planting. Buying, rehabilitating, and man- 
aging 200,000 ha could cost $2-4 billion — 
roughly equivalent to the $3 billion that the 
Forest Service may spend to add 35,000 miles 
of roads in roadless areas. Larger areas would 
reduce management costs; smaller reserves 
in general require more intensive manage- 
ment and habitat manipulation. 
SUMMARY: Although the Palouse is not 
considered a "priority habitat," it does need 
protection, and it should be a part of the 
Biosphere Reserve Program. A large area of 
undisturbed grassland would be a valuable 
ecological baseline for comparison with 
farming and grazing landscapes. Variables, 
such as productivity or the effects of climate, 
could be compared between the natural and 
artificial systems. Native species would be 
preserved, both for our sake and their own. 

The Palouse is common; it is attractive 
and useful because it is productive and for- 
giving. Being common does not mean being 
without value. Having fewer organisms or 
simpler patterns does not mean being less 
unique. The Palouse has a special beauty, 
more subtle than a rainforest or a desert, that 
has become as rare. If that specialness is not 
to disappear completely, it must be pro- 
tected, now, in a reserve. 

Saving common lands requires a wide 
vision which entails making decisions with- 
out complete knowledge, ecological or eco- 
nomic, within the human communities that 
must bear the cost. Because many of the 
mysteries of even common habitats have not 
been unravelled, saving large numbers of 
habitats from human intervention is a hedge 
against the ultimate price of ignorance — 
extinction. The Palouse is a unique 
ecoregion, and little of it remains in a natural 
state. Let us save it and samples of other 
common places everywhere. 
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Biodiversity Reports 

A Train Ride to Extinction for 
the Deltoid Spurge? 


The Deltoid Spurge ( Euphorbia deltoi- 
dea), a federally designated Endangered spe- 
cies, is being railroaded out of existence. 

The Flo rida Depar tment of Transporta- 
tion has purchased right of way through one 
of the last remaining spurge habitats, the 
Miami Rockdale pinelands, and intends to 
lay railroad tracks across it. Adding insult to 
likely extinction, the Florida East Coast Rai l- 
way Company intends to pave the remain- 
der of this parcel and raise an office. 

Help derail this loathsome plan. Send 
letters of outrage to: Governor Bob Marti- 
nez, Office of Governor, Tallahassee, FL 
32304; Senator Bob Graham, US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; Ben Watts, Act- 
ing Secretary, FL DOT, Hayden Bums Bldg, 
60S Suwannee St, Tallahassee, FL 32399; 
W.L. Thorton, Chairman, FEC, 1 Malaga 
St, Augustine, FL 32084. 

Condo Cats vs 
Endangered Mice 

One of the most endangered small 
mammals in the United States is the Anasta- 
sia Island Beach Mouse, Peromyscus polion- 
otus phasma. It occurs only on the Atlantic 
coast of Florida and has declined alarmingly 
due to the alteration and destruction of its 
sand dune habitat. 

This enigmatic mouse is one of the 
largest of the beach mice and is considerably 
paler (lighter in color) than most inland races 
of P. polionotus. It is restricted to sand dunes 
mainly vegetated by sea oaks and Dune Panic 
Grass, and to the adjoining scrub, character- 
ized by oaks and Sand Pine or palmetto. The 
past few decades, these habitat types have 
been invaded by condominiums, restau- 
rants, beach houses, goofy-golf courses, 
motorized beach stinkmobiles, roads, and 
sun worshippers. What little habitat remains 
for the mouse is fragmented, and the popu- 
lations are very small. 

The Anastasia Beach Mouse has been a 
top priority mammal on the Earth First! 
Biodiversity Project's list of rare US species 
most in need of protection under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. The US Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) listed the mouse as Endan- 
gered on 12 May 1989, though no formal 
petition was involved in the listing. Consid- 
ering the severe plight of the species and 
continuing destruction of its habitat, the 
Biodiversity Project believes the mouse 
should have been emergency listed as En- 
dangered back in 1988. 

Opposition to the federal listing and 
protection of Peromyscus polionotus phasma 
came from developers and the US Air Force's 
Patrick Air Force Base in Brevard County, 
Florida. In correspondence to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the acting deputy range/ 
base civil engineer stated that the Air Force 
was concerned about the possible listing of 
the mice. He felt that listing this "vermin" 
species would hamper the Air Force at Cape 
Canaveral Air Force Station! 

Neither the Anastasia Island Beach 
Mouse, which is listed as Endangered, nor 
the Southeastern Beach Mouse, which is 
listed as Threatened, is a "vermin" species! 
They are not destructive to human interests. 
The Air Force has a conveniently short 
memory — in its failure to recall the part that 
the development of the Cape Canaveral 
space facility played in the final demise of 
the Dusky Seaside Sparrow! Indeed, one 
might ask, at what price space exploration? 

With condos, residential developments 
and other concrete monstrosities have come 
domestic cats and house mice. One preys 
directly on the Anastasia Beach Mouse; the 
other may be causing competitive exclusion. 
The combined effects may be devastating. 

All development on Anastasia Island 
should be halted. Cats should be kept in- 
doors, restrained, or eliminated from the 
island altogether (probably the best solu- 
tion). This is an important case to watch 
since condo cat owners who fail to control 
their felines could be prosecuted under the 
Endangered Species Act. Is there a federal 
judge in the US who would jail or slap a 
$25,000 on the owners of expensive beach 
front property for allowing their cat to kill an 
Endangered mouse? Will the FWS apply the 
same standard of protection for the Anasta- 
sia Beach Mouse as it does for more charis- 
matic species? What will be the position of 
animal rights activists? 

The EF! Biodiversity Project is monitor- 
ing the management of this species and its 
habitat by state and federal agencies. It has 
contested FWS's decision not to designate 
Critical habitat for the mouse. Since the 
species still occurs on lands managed by 
federal and state agencies, and its habitat 


requirements are well defined, designation 
of Critical habitat is the reasonable and pru- 
dent action to protect the species. 

Letters in support of strong and 
immediate protective measures for the 
Anastasia Island Beach Mouse should be 
sent to David J Wesley, Field Supervisor, 
US Fish and Wildlife Service, Jacksonville 
Field Office, 3100 University Blvd S, Suite 
120, Jacksonville, Florida 32216. 

—Jasper Carlton, Biodiversity Project 
coordinator 
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New England May Lose 
the Kamer Blue 

In 1949 novelist and lepidopterist Vla- 
dimir Nabokov ended the confusion sur- 
rounding a species of butterfly. Describing 
subtle differences in male genitalia, Nabokov 
proved that the Karner Blue ( Lycaeides 
melissa samuelis) is a species distinct from the 
Northern Blue ( L . argyrognomon scudcleri). 
More closely related the Melissa Blue ( L.m . 
melissa), which ranges the western United 
States east to Minnesota, the Karner Blue gets 
its common name from the town near Al- 
bany, New York where it was first described. 

The Kamer Blue depends completely on 
one species of wildflower, the Wild Lupine 
( Lupinus perennis), for food in its larval stage 
of development. The lupine favors sandy 
barren areas characterized by Scrub Oak and 
open pine forests. Fire suppression has al- 
lowed much of this sort of habitat to grow in 
densely, shading out the lupine. Agriculture 
and real estate development have taken 
more habitat. Once found in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and New 
York, the Karner Blue is known to exist only 
in Concord, New Hampshire and near Al- 
bany, New York in the Northeast. Remnant 
populations exist in Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, but face the same pressures as 
those in New England . The species is consid- 
ered endangered in NY and is under review 
for federal listing as Endangered. 

In Concord, New Hampshire's state 
capital, the pine barrens east of the Merri- 
mack River were fairly intact until the last 
five years, when land was leveled, drained 
and cleared. Zoned industrial/commercial, 
much of the area is now warehouses or light 
industry. The largest development, an 80 
store shopping mall, is now under construc- 
tion. The forest of Pitch Pine and Scrub Oak 
is all but gone, and the Karner Blue exists in 
two populations. The more concentrated 
survives on about ten acres. The other is 
diffused overabout 100 acres. Totalnumbers 
are less than 3000 individuals. The Nature 
Conservancy and a state office, the Natural 
Heritage Inventory, have advocated protec- 
tion; but with no real legal defense and 
limited funds, they’ve only managed to 
maintain voluntary agreements with land- 
owners to protect critical areas. 

The perilous nature of such arrange- 
ments was demonstrated several years ago. 
Shortly after the local paper ran a story on the 
situation giving credit to developer Gerald 


McCarthy for his cooperation, he aUowed 
bulldozers to remove half of a dune harbor- 
ing most of the smaller population. 

Recent editorials in local press have 
reviewed the need for a secure sanctuary. 
Both Wild Lupine and the Karner Blue seem 
to respond well to experimental reintroduc- 
tion. But so far neither the City of Concord 
or private owners have offered significant 
areas for protection or reintroduction of the 
Karner Blue. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Mayor 
Elizabeth Hagarand the City Council at 41 
Green St, Concord, NH 03301. Ask how 
the City of Concord, capital of NH, can 
allow an imperiled species to disappear 
from New England, within a three minute 
drive of their office. Concord is formulat- 
ing policy on Open Space. The city should 
set aside at least 100 acres as a preserve for 
the Kamer Blue. 

Write PSNH, Customer Service, 1000 
Elm St, Manchester, NH 03101. PSNH is 
the statewide electric power monolith 
which has gone bankrupt trying to force a 
nuclear plant on NH. However, one of the 
"safest" places for the Karner Blue now is 
the right-of-way under PSNH powerlines, 
since the company has agreed not to spray 
there. Thank them and ask that they keep 
the policy intact. A strong public response 
might convince the next owner to con- 
tinue some protection. 

Volunteer. Once a site for a long-term 
sanctuary is secure, it may be necessary to 
reintroduce Wild Lupine. If interested in 
helping, possibly next summer, write 
Brian Carter, 34 Bow St, Concord, NH 
03301 . 

— Brian Carter 

Salamanders Die in 
Captivity 

Some 200 Coeur d'Alene Salamanders 
died in captivity over the winter of 1988-89, 
while waiting to be returned to their native 
habitat. Five hundred salamanders were 
trapped and removed from the largest site of 
the 5 then known Coeur d'Alene Salamander 
populations in Montana in the fall of 1988. 
The site was scheduled for blasting and exca- 
vation during the widening of US Highway 2 
between Libby and Troy, Montana. The 
salamanders were to be returned to what 
remained of the site following completion of 
the project. (See past biodiversity reports in 
EF! for background information.) 

The US Forest Service classifies the 
Coeur d’Alene Salamander as a "sensitive 
species." Kootenai National Forest staff 
undertook the capture and reintroduction 
effort in cooperation with the Montana 
Natural Heritage Program. According to 
Kootenai officials, the fate of the 500 cap- 
tured salamanders is as follows: 

1 00 salamanders were marked by clipping 
of the tail and returned to the original site prior 
to construction. A plan to again capture sala- 
manders at the site in order to estimate the site 
population by comparing the number of marked 
to unmarked captured salamanders was first 
abandoned due to inclement fall weather and 
was inconclusive the following spring. A Koote- 
nai National Forest biological evaluation esti- 
mated that "the concussion from explosives and 
excavation of waste material will likely kill all or 
a majority of the salamanders at the site." 

SO salamanders died while being held in 
captivity in the garage of a member of the Mon- 
tana Natural Heritage Foundation when the 
garage accidentally burned down. 

ISO salamanders died while in winter 
hibernation in a holding facility at Washington 
State University. Neither the University nor the 
Forest Service know exactly what caused such a 
high level of mortality. 

200 salamanders known to have survived 
the year long captivity were released the evening 
of October 2, 1989, at a different site containing 
a known population of Coeur d'Alene Salaman- 
ders. 

Kootenai NF officials report that the 
release site is near the original site. Incom- 
pletion of highway construction at the origi- 
nal site and ensuing fall weather are given as 
reasons to relocate the remaining salaman- 
ders to other than the original site. Biologists 
fear that the risk of another winter in captiv- 
ity is too high to justify waiting for what may 
remain of the original site to be free of 
construction activity. Kootenai officials say 
some salamanders may be relocated back to 
the original site from the October release site 
once construction is completed. 

The more encouraging news is that a 
survey conducted with the Montana Natural 
Heritage Foundation has located Coeur 
d'Alene Salamanders at 40 isolated sites in 
Montana. With the exception of one site on 
the Bitterroot National Forest to the south, 
all the known Montana sites are in the Koote- 
nai and Clark Fork river drainages of north- 
west Montana. Salamanders were taken 
from each of the sites and will be genetically 
analyzed to see if each site represents a dis- 


creet population or part of a larger, dispersed 
population. 

The events surrounding the Highway 2 
project underscore the importance of rede- 
signing projects to maintain the integrity of 
existing populations of sensitive, Threat- 
ened, and Endangered species [or canceling 
the projects]. Half the salamanders held 
captive from the Hwy 2 site died in captivity, 
most of those remaining at the site are proba- 
bly dead, and the site may not even remain 
habitable for those intended to be returned 
there after construction. 

This whole disaster raises important 
questions: Did the Hwy 2 site contain a 
discreet population of Coeur d'Alene Sala- 
mander and were its survivors mixed into 
another discreet population? Were 100 sala- 
manders sacrificed simply to estimate how 
many salamanders would die by explosives 
at the site? Will the FS erect a sign along Hwy 
2 informing the public that "Rare Salaman- 
ders Have Died For Your Whims"? 

More important, where were the Mon- 
tana Department of Highways and the 
Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife, and 
Parks (FWP) during efforts to protect this 
salamander population? Records indicate 
that the Highway Dept, was willing only to 
fund the bare minimum of capture and rein- 
troduction of the salamanders by the Mon- 
tana Natural Heritage Program. According to 
records obtained by the Biodiversity Project, 
the FWP does not appear to have been in- 
volved at all in the reconstruction project. 
This is consistent with FWP's abysmal record 
on managing non-game species. It has pro- 
posed that the Gray Wolf and Grizzly Bear be 
removed from the federal Threatened and 
Endangered species lists, and has opposed 
reintroduction of the Woodland Caribou to 
northwest Montana. 

The Biodiversity Project was not made 
aware of the Highway 2 fiasco until after the 
salamanders had been captured and con- 
struction undertaken. All species and habi- 
tats need grassroots activists to defend them. 
If you would like to prevent such catastro- 
phes, choose an area or species to monitor. If 
you need help, contact us at POB 2072, 
Kalispell, MT 59903. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Stephen 
Kologi at the Montana Department of 
Highways, 2701 Prospect, Helena, MT 
59620. Tell him you expect the Hwy Dept, 
to do anything the Forest Service biolo- 
gists ask in order to maintain the Hwy 2 
salamander site. For example, this may 
necessitate additional culverts placed 
under the new highway to channel essen- 
tial water seepage onto the remaining 
salamander habitat. 

Write the Montana Department of 
Fish, Wildlife, and Parks at POB 67, Kalis- 
pell, MT 59901. Ask FWP what they are 
doing to protect the Coeur d'Alene Sala- 
mander in Montana and why they were 
not involved in the Hwy 2 project. 

Insist that these agencies ensure the 
preservation of existing, native habitats 
for sensitive, Threatened and Endangered 
species. Capture and relocation of rare 
species is not a viable alternative and only 
allows for the destruction of essential 
habitat! Send copies of your letters to 
James Rathbun, Supervisor, Kootenai NF, 
506 US Hwy 2 West, Libby, MT 59923. 

— Keith J. Hammer, Western States 
Species Defense Coordinator, EF! Biodiver- 
sity Project 

Going for the Pavement 
EF! Road Closure Program 
Initiated — Information Needed 

Once a grand wilderness of trails, most 
of North America has been transformed into 
a maze of roads. Over 4 million miles of 
pavement now cover and smother the earth 
in the United States alone. 

It is difficult to find anyplace, no matter 
how rugged, that a motorized vehicle of 
some sort cannot reach. Roads now threaten 
the biological integrity of every wilderness 
on the continent. 

Road construction fragments and de- 
grades wildlife habitat. When roads are 
punched into undisturbed habitat, species 
intolerant of roads, or activities associated 
with roads, are eliminated. Roads provide 
access for motorized recreation, clearcutting, 
energy and mineral exploration, poaching, 
and other activities that threaten fragile 
ecosystems. The motorized vehicles on these 
roads cause air and water pollution that 
harms countless species, including the driver 
of it all — Homo erectus asphaltus. 

Roads dramatically increase the direct 
mortality of animals, as evidenced by the 
plight of the Florida Key Deer, Florida Pan- 
ther and Idaho's Woodland Caribou, all vic- 
tims of collisions with motor vehicles. An 
article in Animals' Agenda in 1987 stated that 
"more than a million animals are killed each 
day by cars and trucks in America," but this 
continued on page 21 
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POLITICS AND EXTINCTIONS . 


continued from page 1 

Though biological data showed that the 
Stacy Dam would destroy essential habitat of 
the Concho Water Snake, a Threatened spe- 
cies, FWS released a no jeopardy decision; 
allowing development to proceed. In short, 
like the National Park Service (whose negli- 
gence is most apparent in its mismanage- 
ment of Grizzly Bears in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park), the Fish and Wildlife Service h:#5 
a better reputation among conservationists 
than it deserves. The Park Service and Fish 
and Wildlife Service are thwarting environ- 
mental regulations almost as egregiously . - 
are the notorious Forest Service and Bureau 
of Land Management. What makes the latest 
series of exemptions particularly dismaying 
is to see Congress aiding these agencies in the 
subversion of environmental law. 

Biological diversity has also been im- 
pacted by such political tactics in the South- 
west. In 1988, the University of Arizona 
engineered a high priced lobbying campaign 
that convinced the entire Arizona congres- 
sional delegation to support a rider approv- 
ing an astrophysical observatory atop the 
unique Mt. Graham Sky Island Spruce-Fir 
Ecosystem, within southern Arizona's Coro- 
nado National Forest. Attached to an unre- 
lated bill [which included some environ- 
mentally benign measures, thus making it 
hard for environmentalists to effectively 
oppose], the rider passed through Congress 
without debate. It exempted the project 
from NEPA and NFMA (National Forest 
Management Act) and seriously weakened 
already watered down US Fish and Wildlife 
Service mitigation measures. The federal 
agencies that allowed this political contriv- 
ance may have doomed one of the most 
critically Endangered mammals in North 
America, the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel. 

Whether the Arizona rider functionally 
exempted the project from all provisions of 
the Endangered Species Act is now being 
decided by the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in response to a suit filed by Wayne 
Woods, the Sierra Club Legal Defend Fund 
and other co-plaintiffs. Despite the suit, 
bulldozers are even now scraping a road up 
the mountain. 

The Forest Service and University of 
Arizona knew that an astrophysical develop- 
ment on Mt. Graham would probably not be 
allowed if the issue was resolved in the fed- 
eral courts, pursuant to the mandates of the 
Endangered Species Act, National Environ- 
mental Policy Act and National Forest Man- 
agement Act. To win an exemption from 
judicial review in Congress, they needed the 
support of the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) — ostensibly the lead federal agency 
in the conservation of the nation's Endan- 
gered species — and they apparently got it. 


Ignoring the preponderance of biological 
data indicating the squirrel was nearing ex- 
tinction and its habitat was in decline, the 
FWS Southwest Regional Director concocted 
a series of cosmetic mitigation guidelines 
that allowed the astrophysical development 
to proceed. The Biological Opinion, upon 
which the congressional action (exemption) 
was based, was skewed by political considera- 
tions, even as the Stacy Dam decision had 
been. 

FWS similarly abrogated its responsi- 
bilities under the ESA in the Upper YaakRoad 
case in the Kootenai National Forest of 
northwest Montana. FWS's after-the-fact 
Biological Opinion [necessitated by the pres- 
enceof the Grizzly, a Threatened species, and 
Woodland Caribou, an Endangered species] 
allowed road construction and timber har- 
vest to continue. In this case, an Environ- 
mental Impact Statement — as is required 
under NEPA for all major federal projects — 
is the main document of contention. Mon- 
tana grassroots activists recently sued under 
NEPA and won a decision in the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals that has stopped most 
logging in the Upper Yaak. The rider in HR 
2788, reopening the Yaak to exploitation, 
was in response to this legal action. The 
timber to be cut in the Upper Yaak area of the 
Cabinet/Yaak Ecosystem would be sold for 
some of the lowest prices of any standing 
timber in the country. Using “pine beetle 
infestation" as a justification, the FS is plan- 
ning what amounts to a Lodgepole annihila- 
tion program, so that they can replant with 
fast growing pines for later timber harvests. 
The sales would lose money; i.e., they would 
cost the US taxpayer. The ultimate cost of the 
cutting, however, may be the elimination of 
the area as a Grizzly Bear, Gray Wolf, and 
Woodland Caribou recovery area. Com- 
bined with the road -building plan under the 
Kootenai NF Plan and the FS's and FWS's 
likely approval of two huge new silver mines 
in the heart of Grizzly Bear habitat, the 
cutting may spell the biological death of the 
Cabinet/Yaak Ecosystem. Environmental- 
ists now plan to sue again, despite the rider, 
over the agencies' failure to consider the 
cumulative impact of timber and mining 
development in the Cabinet/Yaak Ecosys- 
tem. [The agencies are treating timber cut- 
ting and mining in separate EISs, and ignor- 
ing overall impacts.] 

Meanwhile in the Northwest, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service failed to propose ESA 
listing for the biologically endangered 
Northern Spotted Owl until it was forced to 
do so through the federal courts. This battle, 
the most widely publicized of the three main 
conflicts at present over endangered species 
and exemptions, also rages on, with the 
recently passed riders limiting but not pro- 


hibiting further felling of the Ancient Forests 
of Oregon and Washington. 

To summarize the foregoing, it appears 
that much of the administrative and legal 
system for protecting rare and endangered 
species has broken down under the Reagan 
and Bush administrations. Whenever eco- 
nomics comes into conflict with ecology, 
economics wins. And would the "Environ- 
mental President” veto a destructive bill such 
as HR 2788? As well ask: does James Watt 
defecate in a composting toilet? 

Congress may have been seriously mis- 
led by the US Forest Service into believing 
that roads and clearcuts in the Upper Yaak 
area of Montana would not jeopardize the 
Grizzly Bear or that a huge astrophysical 
development on Mt. Graham would not 
harm the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel. Con- 
gress trusted FWS conclusions. Again, how- 
ever, Congress too is at fault, as is most 
evident in the Northwest, where timber sales 
that threaten listed species are being allowed 
because of riders approved by Congress. 
Moreover, congresspersons from the North- 
west, Northern Rockies and Southwest have 
applied pressure on the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture (Forest Service) and Interior (FWS, 
BLM, NPS) to ensure that management plans 
for Endangered species do not stand in the 
way of economic development. 

Conservationists need to realize that 
these riders, precluding judicial review (citi- 
zen legal challenges) of FS and BLM manage- 
ment plans, were not initiated solely by the 
timber industry. The agencies themselves 
requested many of these exemptions. Tragi- 
cally, they come at a time when we should be 
strengthening NEPA and ESA. 

Loss of Species 

Under the present administrative sys- 
tem, there is a major difference between 
biologically threatened or endangered spe- 
cies, and legislatively Threatened or Endan- 
gered species. In the legislative sense, only 
those species that are formally listed by state 
or federal agencies are Threatened or Endan- 
gered. However, thousands of species in the 
United States are now at risk but have not 
been placed on either state or federal endan- 
gered species lists. If they are not cute and 
cuddly charismatic mammals, they typically 
receive little attention and less protection. 
Hpw many of us are defending rare plants, 
bugs and slugs, bats and rats? 

The number of species being placed at 
greater risk by Forest Service management 
and the recent legislative moves is discon- 
certing. In Montana's Cabinet/Yaak Ecosys- 
tem, the Northern Bald Eagle, Peregrine Fal- 
con, Gray Wolf, Grizzly Bear, Western Big- 
eared Bat, Wolverine, Coeur d'Alene Sala- 
mander, Common Loon, Harlequin Duck, 
Boreal Owl, Woodland Caribou, and many 
sensitive plant and fish species are in serious 
trouble or already extirpated. 

In Arizona’s Mt. Graham Ecosystem, 
the Apache Trout, Twin-spotted Rattlesnake, 
Mexican Garter Snake, Peregrine Falcon, 
Mexican Spotted Owl, Apache Goshawk, 
Black Bear, Coues' White-tailed Deer, Mt. 
Graham Pocket Gopher, Long-tailed Vole, 
Mountain Lion, Pinaleno Monkey 
Grasshopper, Erigeron pringlei, Dodecatheon 
ellisae, Corralorhiza maculata, Habernia hyper- 
borea, Primula rusbyi, and Veratrum lanatum 
are all in trouble. Some of these are subspe- 
cies found nowhere else. 

Within the Northwest's Ancient Forest 
Ecosystems, the Clouded Salamander, Foot- 
hill Yellow-legged Frog, Northern Flying 
Squirrel, Pine Marten, Long-eared Myotis, 
Northern Spotted Owl, Bald Eagle, Great 
Blue Heron, Marbled Murrelet, Black-eyed 
Grosbeak, American Kestrel and many 
hawks, ducks, wrens, chickadees and flickers 
are threatened by old growth forest destruc- 
tion. Scientists are unsure how many plant 
and animal species are associated with or 
dependent upon old growth. 

Owls, Squirrels, Bears and the ESA 

The legislation surfacing all over the 
West in the past few years not only exempts 
from judicial review timber sales and other 
development activities, it also preempts the 
mandate of the Endangered Species Act, 
arguably the strongest environmental legis- 
lation ever passed in this country. We should 
consider how this environmental law has 
broken down. 

On factor is that congressional man- 
dates and court precedents, even at the Su- 
preme Court level, are often ignored by the 
timber industry, Forest Service and some 
congresspersons. The FS, BLM, FWS and the 
U of A have all conveniently ignored or 
forgotten the Supreme Court decision in the 
infamous Snail DarterCase (TVA v. Hill). The 
words of Chief Justice Burger, in his majority 
opinion for the Court, still ring beautifully in 
my ears: 


One would be hard pressed to find a statu- 
tory provision whose terms were any plainer than 
those in Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act. 
Its very words affirmatively command all federal 
agencies "to insure that actions authorized, 
funded, or carried out by them do not jeopard- 
ize the continued existence" of an endangered 
species or "result in the destruction or 
modification of habitat of such species ..." This 
language admits of no exception ... (437 
US: 174) 

The Supreme Court held that Section 7 
of the ESA barred the completion of federal 
projects in conflict with Endangered species, 
and that in enacting the ESA, “Congress 
intended endangered species to be afforded 
the highest of priorities," even over the 
"primary missions" of federal agencies. 
George Bush, Manuel Lujan [Interior Secre- 
tary], John Turner [FWS Director], Dale 
Robertson [FS Chief] ... are you listening? 

In response to the Supreme Court Deci- 
sion in TVA v. Hill, Congress within a few 
months introduced an element of "flexibil- 
ity" into the ESA, passing new amendments, 
one of which allowed for possible exemption 
from the Act for some federal projects. The 
exemption process established by this 
amendment now merits special scrutiny in 
light of the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel, Grizzly 
Bear, Northern Spotted Owl, and the re- 
cently emergency-listed Desert Tortoise. 

One aspect of the new flexibility was the 
creation of the so-called God Committee, 
empowered to exempt projects from ESA 
under special circumstances. This commit- 
tee was and is composed of such political 
appointees as the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Interior, and Commerce. Little has ever been 
heard of the God Committee because it has 
rarely been used. 

Indeed, the passage by Congress of an 
ESA exemption process has not proven as 
disastrous as initially it appeared. In only a 
few cases has the exemption process even 
been attempted. Many environmentalists 
don’t realize that when the Snail Darter issue 
reached the God Committee under the new 
exemption process, its exemption was de- 
nied. It was the US Congress, acting later as 
an even higher but less moral god, that 
exempted the Tellico Dam from the ESA, by 
passing special legislation. Without the 
powerful pork-barrel tactics of Tennessee’s 
congressional delegation and the fact that 
the dam was 90% complete, the project 
might have been defeated even in the halls of 
Congress. 

The proper ESA exemption process has 
not proven as dangerous as feared because it 
entails public scrutiny before exemptions 
may be granted. Now, however, exemptions 
from judicial review in the form of riders in 
agency appropriation bills are functioning as 
de facto ESA exemptions, without full con- 
gressional and public scrutiny. The Forest 
Service and timber industry and the Univer- 
sity of Arizona all realize that they risk being 
perceived as hostile to Endangered species 
preservation if they request an exemption 
through the proper ESA process. They also 
are cognizant of the complex procedures 
they would face in the exemption process 
itself. Most important, they know that they 
would probably fail in that effort since most 
of the public and members of Congress sup- 
port the preservation of Endangered species. 

In short, if any federal agency, state 
governors, or industry permittees affected by 
the ESA are so inclined, they are entitled to 
seek an exemption under existing provisions 
of the Act. If, however, they are honest 
enough not to employ the surreptitious tac- 
tics and collusion characteristic of recent ESA 
de facto exemptions, they will do so in full 
public view. 

Congress has long recognized the need 
for citizen monitoring and enforcement of 
environmental laws and regulations. With- 
out citizen challenges, enforcement of laws 
would be minimal under such administra- 
tions as Bush's. To remove the right of 
citizens to challenge illegal and destructive 
government actions not only undermines 
the principles of our democratic form of 
government, it invites more radical and 
revolutionary intervention strategies. 

In the long run, these undemocratic 
political maneuvers will result in a greater 
number of legal actions since their implem- 
entation is increasing endangerment for 
hundreds of species. The population levels 
of many less known and little studied species 
will drop so low that recovery efforts in the 
wild will become exceedingly costly. The 
California Condor and Black-footed Ferret 
[both now apparently extinct from the wild] 
programs should have taught us that habitat 
protection and restoration measures must be 
taken in advance, while species populations 
are sufficiently healthy to allow for recovery 
in the wild. 
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Local Economic vs. Global Concerns 

Perennial critics of the Endangered 
Species Act, such as the timber, energy, 
cattle, off-road vehicle, and power boat lob- 
bies, argue that the preservation of "obscure" 
species should not stand in the way of eco- 
nomic development. A double standard 
exists in this country where enforcement of 
conservation law is concerned. If enforce- 
ment is popular due to economic benefits 
derived, or a cute and charismatic mammal is 
involved, local and regional protection may 
be possible. Of all rare and endangered 
plants and animals, however, 90% do not fit 
these requirements. Consequently, thou- 
sands of species are falling through the 
cracks of environmental planning in the US. 

Local economic interests argue, in ef- 
fect, that Las Vegas should be allowed to 
devastate the Desert Tortoise in order to 
sustain its housing boom; that the Anastasia 
Island Beach Mouse should be sacrificed for 
more condominiums on Florida's Anastasia 
Island; and that the Forest Service should be 
allowed to continue promoting logging, 
road-building and energy development in 
the Northern Rockies, to the detriment of the 
Grizzly Bear. These are merely three of many 
examples of species ostensibly protected 
under the ESA but in feet continuing to lose 
their habitats to development. 

Unfortunately, in our society at present, 
thinking globally and acting locally will not 
suffice to prevent extinctions. Many towns 
throughout the country, if permitted, will 
willingly sacrifice native species in the name 
of economic progress. If it were up to Libby 
or Troy, Montana, there would be no Griz- 
zlies in the Cabinet/Yaak Ecosystem; if it 
were up to Bonners Ferry, Idaho, there would 
be no Woodland Caribou in the Selkirk Eco- 
system; if it were up to Reserve, New Mexico, 
there would be no Mexican Spotted Owls in 
the Gila/Aldo Leopold Wilderness; if it were 
up to Innokalee, Florida, there would be no 
Florida Panthers in the Everglades; if it were 
up to Cedar Key, Florida, there would be no 
Manatees in the Suwanee Sound; if it were up 
to Cheat Neck, West Virginia, there would be 
no Flat-spired Three-toothed Land Snails in 
the Cheat River Gorge.... 

As habitat is altered and destroyed, 
extirpations — local and regional extinc- 
tions — result. These extirpations are lead- 
ing to the ecological collapse of this 
country's last natural, diverse ancient forest, 
wetland hardwood, desert, and tallgrass 
prairie ecosystems. 

In most North American ecosystems 
now supporting multiple rare and endan- 
gered species, no mitigation measures could 
render proposed economic developments 
environmentally acceptable. A moratorium 
on development in biologically sensitive 
areas should be imposed, but local govern- 
ments are unwilling to take such a step. 

If we leave decisions to local political 
and economic planning, thousands of spe- 
cies will be lost in this country. Local extinc- 
tions that society accepts in order to accom- 
modate development will eventually result 
in global extinctions. Yes, education and 
organizing are essential, but if local coopera- 
tion cannot be gained, it does not mean we 
must accept the loss of natural diversity at 
the local level. 

Those who espouse an economic rem- 
edy to forest mismanagement may deserve 



There are too many lines on the map. 
We curse the straight line. 

We curse the clean angle. 

We curse the road, the clearing. 

We curse the fence, the gate. 

We curse the idea of property. 

We curse money. 

We curse progress. 

We curse the second home, 

when there are those without. 
We curse the empty space 

where once there were woods, 
plants, animals. 

We curse those who live 

at the expense of other life. 
We curse waterfront. 

We curse roadfront. 

We curse scenic views 

if only humans are left to see 

them. 

We curse all those who put lines on the 
map. 

We curse all those who put lines on the 
map. 


part of the blame for the economics vs. 
ecology predicament. By declaring that an 
economically well run forest will produce an 
ecologically sound forest, they encourage a 
continuing emphasis on economics and jobs 
at the expense of natural systems. Jobs are 
not the major issue. Loggers can be retrained 
and reemployed in ecologically benign jobs. 

Dire Implications 

Citizens must obey the law or go to 
prison, but federal agencies that supposedly 
operate in the "public interest" are being 
allowed to violate the law. The Forest Serv- 
ice, to name perhaps the worst offender, not 
only subsidizes the timber industry, it also 
supports the industry through its manage- 
ment plans and its thwarting of environ- 
mental laws. If Congress does not reject 
these underhanded political tactics, if Con- 
gress does not uphold citizens' rights to 
appeal, what will be the next liberties we 
lose? 

These tactics demonstrate that exploi- 
tive industries are unwilling to pay the price 
of doing business on the public lands. That 
price is full compliance with US laws and 
regulations. The response of citizens and 
Congress should be quick and decisive: indi- 
viduals and companies that destroy biotic 
systems should be barred from conducting 
business on our public lands! 

What to Do with the Forest Service 

If the GAO (General Accounting Office) 
were to publish annual statistics on the 
cumulative adverse environmental impact 
of the projects of the US Forest Service, 
Congress and the American people would 
see that this agency should be dismantled. 
The FS cannot be reformed; no amount of 
economic mumbo-jumbo can correct its 
deficiencies. 

The present controversies over our last 
ancient forests, the Grizzly in the Northern 
Rockies, and the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel 
bear stark testimony to the FS abandonment 
of sound scientific principles. The constant 
seeking of exemptions from conservation 
laws constitutes an admission that even 


by Mark Gaffney 

ed. note: In the following report. Earth First'.er 
Mark Gaffney suggests, in effect, that the plight 
of the old growth forests of the Northwest is so 
severe that EFlers should set aside their aversion 
to mainstream tactics and join forces with the big 
environmental groups to try to reform the Forest 
Service and save the last stands. Mark's sugges- 
tion is problematic. Historically it has not been 
the role of EF! to endorse reform measures, no 
matter how desperate the situation. In consider- 
ing this article, readers are encouraged to bear in 
mind EFl's usual role as the radical fringe, 
making mainstream groups look moderate. It 
may well be that many EFlers will judge it 
important to work independently for the reforms 
described in this article, while continuing to 
advocate much stronger positions with their EF! 
groups. Those wanting to know more about 
Randall O'Toole's incentives approach to re- 
forming the FS and problems with that approach 
should read the series of articles we ran on it in 
beginning in Brigid 1988, as well as O'Toole's 
book Reforming the Forest Service.— JD 

Can legislative reform ultimately rescue 
the National Forest System from the manag- 
ers? This was the question that drew over 150 
environmentalists to CHEC's [Cascade Ho- 
listic Economic Consultants] "Incentives for 
Forest Service Reform Conference" held at 
Camp Cascade, Oregon, this past August 25- 
27. 

Many differing views were expressed 
during the conference, and a healthy 
counter-current of skepticism ran through 
the sessions. But in the end skepticism could 
not derail the conference from its afore- 
stated goal of initiating the drafting of re- 
form legislation. This was probably because 
no one was able to produce a more convinc- 
ing analysis/alternative vision for change. 

Probably the criticism most often heard 
at the conference was the perennial view that 
since intangible aesthetic/wilderness values 
cannot be quantified in dollars, they will 
never be adequately protected within an 
economic framework. Conference organizer 
Randall O’Toole and others worked hard to 
persuade the skeptics that an incentives 
approach, simply by eliminating the worst 
evils of the present system — subsidized 
logging and grazing — would go a long way 
toward securing priceless values. According 
to O'Toole, the issue of intangibles really 


minimal standards of ecological protection 
are not being met. 

Drastic changes in FS programs would 
not solve the problem. Court challenges of 
FS actions could go on forever while agency 
mandates are ignored. Our entire system for 
protecting landscapes in this country must 
be overhauled. All biologically sensitive 
lands in the National Forest System should 
be removed from Forest Service jurisdiction 
and consolidated and protected as part of 
large, natural biological preserves under the 
umbrella of a Native Ecosystems Act. 

No More Compromise 

Ongoing negotiations in the Northwest 
and Northern Rockies do not reflect the 
severity of the situation. The old growth 
forests have been reduced to scattered 
remnants; there is nothing left compromise. 
It is disturbing to witness the apparent rush 
by some so-called environmental groups to 
lead the way in compromises that would 
further fragment Northwest Ancient Forest 
Ecosystems or "mitigate away" the last un- 
disturbed Grizzly habitat in the Northern 
Rockies. 

We must not limit our battle lines to 
small remaining groves of old growth trees or 
other small biotic fragments in the West. To 
do so would be to admit defeat. Has the 
demise of the Coast Redwoods in northern 
California and old growth hardwoods of the 
East taught us nothing? If lines are to be 
drawn, then they should be drawn gener- 
ously to include entire ecosystems. 

No compromise, no mitigation, no 
Habitat Conservation Plans are appropriate. 
All timber sales in Spotted Owl habitat in the 
Northwest should be stopped; the U of A 
should be banned from Mt. Graham; a per- 
manent moratorium on logging, road-build- 
ing and mining should be enacted for the 
Cabinet/Yaak Ecosystem. 

As this issue goes to press, environmen- 
talists are gathering the details of HR 2788 as 
it was finally passed by Congress. President 
Bush is expected to sign the bill without 
delay. According to the October 1 New York 
Times, the compromise approved by the 


boils down to the question of what is the best 
means of protecting and/or expanding our 
wildlands. An incentives approach would 
create an important new means for preserva- 
tion, namely, the purchase of conservation 
easements by environmentalists. "We've 
reached a point where we probably won't get 
a lot more Wilderness designation — outside 
of places like Montana and Idaho. But with 
the right incentives we can get a lot more 
wilderness." 

O'Toole acknowledged that an incen- 
tives model will not be a panacea, that cer- 
tain values, such as clean water and protec- 
tion of endangered species, cannot be se- 
cured by incentives (e.g., user fees) and will 
continue to require federal appropriations. 
O'Toole's main argument was simply that a 
movement to reform the Forest Service — or 
any human organization — by radically 
changing human nature will probably fail 
before it can ever be implemented. Instead, 
we should be realistic and work with human 
nature, imperfect as it is, seeking to guide it 
along channels that minimize the potential 
for harm. 

Forest Service Reform in a Nutshell 
(condensed from Randall O'Toole's "Level- 
ing the Playing Field"*) 

Reforming the FS implies several basic 
changes: 

1. All activities are funded out of a percent 
share of the net returns from user fees. Thus 
the FS will have to operate like any other 
business, balancing its budget and living 
within its means. 

2. FS appropriations from Congress are re- 
duced to zero. Thus FS managers will no 
longer be able to entertain deficit timber 
sales and unneeded "improvements" at 
public expense. 

3. Managers are allowed to charge fair market 
value for all resources. With respect to tim- 
ber/grazing, fair market prices will lower 
demand, conserving range and timber. 

4. The National Forest System and other FS 
programs are decentralized. FS bureaucracy 
will be slashed. The FS Washington DC 
office will be closed, and the Regional offices 
scaled back drastically. Henceforth manage- 
ment decisions will be made locally, by FS 
field personnel and district managers. The 
appeals process will be retained. 

5. In addition to these 4 basic changes, re- 
forms will include prescriptive legislation 


House-Senate conference committee, later 
passed as part of HR 2788, includes the fol- 
lowing provisions: 1) Federal sales of timber 
in the Northwest region would be reduced 
and the federal government could not sell 
timber from areas identified as Spotted Owl 
habitat. 2) Court challenges to individual 
timber sales would be allowed but would 
have to be filed within 15 days of the sale 
offering and the courts would have to decide 
within 45 days. 3) About half the timber now 
barred from sale by federal courts would be 
released. 4) The Senate would no longer 
insist on a 12 month ban on federal court 
orders blocking timber sale:;. 

Details on the final form of the rider 
exempting projects in the Cabinet/Yaak 
Ecosystem from the ESA and NEPA remain 
unknown. In short, HR 2788 compromises 
away more of the Northwest Ancient Forest 
and Cabinet/Yaak Ecosystems. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write your senators (US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510) and representa- 
tive (House of Representatives, DC 20515) 
urging them to oppose any future legisla- 
tion that includes "riders" on agency 
appropriation bills designed to prevent 
administrative or judicial review of public 
land management decisions. Ask them to 
initiate oversight hearings on agency 
subversion of the Endangered Species Act. 
Urge them to support the National Bio- 
logical Diversity Conservation and Envi- 
ronmental Research Act, HR 1268 and its 
Senate equivalent, which would establish 
a policy for the conservation of biodiver- 
sity in the US and would require agencies 
to fully disclose the impact of all their 
activities oft biodiversity. The EF! Bio- 
diversity Project supports this bill as a 
good first step toward preserving ecosys- 
tems. 

The author of this article, and coordinator 
of our Biodiversity Project, is a conservationist of 
25 years experience who wrote this with a feeling 
of rage at the undermining of legislation he has 
worked so hard to uphold. 


mandating policy for the agency as a whole. 
Firm policy language will direct the FS to 
manage National Forests according to eco- 
logical principles based on the best available 
science. By improving the management of 
the National Forests, these changes will al- 
low environmentalists to focus on those 
problems that remain. 

'Source: Randall O'Toole, Reforming the For- 
est Service, p.198. 

Two Cases For Incentives 

Among conference speakers who en- 
dorsed the incentives approach, Randy Sim- 
mons of the Institute for Political Economy, 
Utah State University, presented two case 
studies illustrating how incentives-based 
marketization programs have protected 
game species. In the first case, Simmons 
contrasted programs in Zimbabwe, South 
Africa and Botswana, countries that have 
marketized their African Elephant herds, 
with other states in central and eastern Africa 
like Kenya that have outlawed elephant 
hunting altogether. According to Simmons, 
in the first three nations elephant popula- 
tions are healthy and even increasing, while 
in Kenya government preservation pro- 
grams and parks are failing and elephants are 
in rapid decline because of poaching. 
Simmons's point was that permitting the use 
of elephants as a resource — including the 
harvest of ivory — creates incentives to pro- 
tect the herds. In Zimbabwe and Botswana 
indigenous people reportedly benefit di- 
rectly from the present system; the meat 
from hunted elephants is distributed free 
locally and adds to the income of the tribes- 
men. In these areas poaching has ceased to 
be a serious problem. 

The other example Simmons cited was 
the 200,000 acre Deseret Ranch in Utah, 
which manages Elk hunting for a profit. 
Simmons said Deseret Ranch managers have 
evolved a program of scientific range man- 
agement funded entirely by hunting fees. He 
claimed that as Deseret rangelands have 
improved, non-game species have benefited 
along with deer, Elk, and Pronghorn. 

Two Challenges To Incentives 

Two of the most serious challenges to 
the incentives approach came from 
Audubon speaker Linda Blum. Blumpointed 
out that because ORV users, hunters and 
fishermen already pay user fees, these groups 
continued on page 22 
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continued from page 21 
will vigorously oppose a ay FS plans to intro- 
duce higher fees across the board. In my 
view, Blum was right. In order to succeed, a 
new fee systemwould first have to blunt such 
opposition, possibly through a public rela- 
tions campaign to educate the public about 
the new charges. Once people understand 
that higher user fees on the one hand are 
offset by a reduction in taxation and bu- 
reaucracy (let us hope) on the other, thef 
may be willing to give the new system a 
chance. 

Even so, a reformed Forest Service 
would have to enforce compliance by more 
aggressively checking licenses. As Blum 
noted, given the unacceptable levels of 
poaching under the present system (in Cali- 
fornia poaching presently accounts for at 
least half of all kills), higher priced licenses 
are almost certain to generate even more 
non-compliance, unless active enforcement 
is instituted. On the other hand, under an 
incentives system it would be in the interest 
of local FS managers to check licenses. The 
prime motivator would be the district office 
budget. 

Blum also warned of an even deeper 



potential problem: under a new incentives 
system, what would stop local FS managers 
from promoting huge commercial boon- 
doggles in their districts, such as ski areas and 
hotels, to maximize their budgets? District 
managers could eventually resemble corpo- 
rate moguls. What would prevent district 
managers, once the burden of bureaucracy is 
removed, from putting together quasi-com- 
mercial empires? Blum's question, in my 
opinion, was never adequately addressed. 
The Case For Prescriptive Legislation 

Several speakers, including Andy Kerr of 
the Oregon Natural Resources Council 
(ONRC), and Greg DeBonis, renegade FS 
employee-activist and editor of Inner Voice, 
argued that an incentives approach would 
need to be reinforced by supplemental legis- 
lation. While supporting O'Toole's case for 
incentives, both Kerr and DeBonis also advo- 
cated prescriptive legislation to mandate 
policy changes for the agency. They agreed 
that past attempts by Congress to legislate FS 
reforms have failed because of the reluctance 
of Congress to draft bills with firm language. 
Kerr: "It's misleading to suggest that pre- 
scriptive legislation has failed in the past. In 
factithas notyet even been tried." DeBonis: 
"Past attempts at reforming the Forest Serv- 
ice have failed because of the loose discre- 
tionary language of past bills." As the confer- 
ence developed, something approaching a 
consensus on these points appeared to 
emerge. 

Possible EF! Prescriptive Demands 

1. Immediate permanent protection for all 
remaining stands of old growth. 

2. Adoption of a broader definition of what 
constitutes "old growth." The present defi- 
nition is too narrow and restrictive. 

3. Abanonlog exports — without loopholes . 

4. A permanent sharp reduction in the pres- 
ent level of cutting. 

The Call For A Forestry Revolution 

Forest ecologists Chris Maser and Jerry 
Franklin both spoke of the need for the 
environmental movement to expand its tra- 
ditional focus on preservation to embrace a 
sustainable forestry based on ecological prin- 
ciples. Both endorsed the preservation of 
"crown jewels" such as Opal Creek and the 
expansion of wilderness, but they empha- 
sized that we must do even more. Maser: "By 
focusing on products instead of processes we 
are practising the economics of extinction." 
Franklin: "There is no way to save enough 
forest to preserve enough biodiversity and 


(a view of opal creek 


In the middle of the largest intact un- 
protected old growth forest in the Western 
Cascades, the Opal Creek watershed in 
Oregon's Willamette National Forest, is a 
mining camp. Surprisingly, however, the 
miners in the remote community who oper- 
ate the Shiny Rock Mine at Jawbone Flat are 
committed to the area's preservation. In- 
deed, it is loggers, not miners, who pose the 
greatest threat to Opal Creek. 

The miners appear not to be destroying 
the wildlands around them. A small hydro 
plant supplies all the electricity for the mine 
and the community. Miners take raw ores 
from deep under the mountain into a milling 
shack to separate the valuable silver, lead, 
zinc, and — when the market is right — 
copper ores, which are then loaded on trucks 
and hauled out of the valley for further 
milling. To protect Opal Creek from con- 
tamination, the miners return the tailings to 
the mine shafts. They make a very decent 
living from their work, yet they are prepared 
to forsake their jobs and their idyllic homes 
to allow a park to be created in this valley. 

Climbing the narrow trail toward Opal 
Creek, one sees why the miners are willing to 
surrender so much to save this forest. Many 
trees in this watershed are more than 1000 
years old. Giant cedars and firs here were 
already ancient when Christopher Colum- 
bus set sail from Spain on his first historic 
crossing of the Atlantic. 

Opal Creek displays an incredible diver- 
sity of forms — even of familiar species. For 
example, many of the big old Douglas-firs, 
because of their extended age, don't look like 
the Doug-firs we all know; somehow, with 
age, the Doug-fir acquires a very different 
character. Moreover, in contrast to the more 
or less uniform stands of big trees one sees in 
California's Coast Redwood groves, in Opal 
Creek every stand seems unique, broken 
periodically by large holes in the canopy. 
When the big trees fall, they create enormou s 
openings, which provide opportunities for 
other younger trees. 

Woodpeckers riddle the big snags with 
nesting holes. The huge dead roots of these 
snags serve as conduits to move water deep 
underground, stabilizing the topsoil, even 
during the heaviest winter rains. As a result, 
landslides and erosion problems in the Opal 
Creek watershed are almost unknown — in 


sharp contrast to the logged over areas sur- 
rounding the valley. 

Down logs are everywhere, tumbled 
among ferns and shrubs. The biggest of the 
downed logs take centuries to decay, slowly 
recycling nutrients back to the forest. Mean- 
while the big logs serve as water reservoirs. A 
rotten trunk has the consistency of a wet 
sponge. This bound water reduces the dan- 
ger of wildfire; unlike second growth, an- 
cient forests are seldom destroyed by fire. 
Bound water also moderates the climate 
under the canopy. Even on a hot day, under 
the trees the air is damp and cool. 

Dead timber provides habitat for hun- 
dreds of species of insects, invertebrates, 
birds, and small mammals. Indeed this 
ancient forest is so complex it defies human 
comprehension. In a speech delivered at the 
"Incentives for Forest Service Reform" con- 
ference held nearby, forest ecologist Chris 
Maser said that even one acre of such a forest 
has more discrete parts than the entire NASA 
space program. 

Yet, though we understand almost 
nothing about how old growth forests work, 
almost all these forests outside the National 
Parks are scheduled for the chainsaw. Start- 
ing in 1990, the Detroit District of the Wil- 
lamette National Forest intends to push a 
ridgetop road down into the Opal Creek 
drainage, and conduct dozens of clearcuts 
there over the next several years. Critical 
habitat for the Northern Spotted Owl will be 
lost, and Opal Creek will run heavy with 
sediment. Due to the road construction 
necessary to reach this remote forest, the 
planned sale of timber here is expected to 
cost the US Treasury (i.e., the taxpayer) at 
least $180,000. The sale will lose money. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write your 
Congresspersons (senators, US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; representative, 
House of Representatives, DC 205 1 5) and 
demand an immediate moratorium on the 
cutting of old growth. Urge them to pro- 
tect Opal Creek as Wilderness. Write For- 
est Service Chief Dale Robertson (Forest 
Service-USDA, POB 96090, Washington, 
DC 20013-6090) and protest the FS's plans 
to clearcut Opal Creek. For more informa- 
tion, write Friends of Opal Creek, POB 3 1 8, 
Mill City, OR 97360. 

- — Mark Gaffney 


resiliency to escape the stress of global warm- 
ing. Therefore we cannot afford to write off 
any of our forests." Franklin called for a 
revolution in forestry practices, which he 
said have emphasized simplification instead 
of biodiversity. 

Drafting Reform Legislation 

Despite some unresolved issues, confer- 
ence debate gradually gave way to pragma- 
tism. In part, this was due to O'Toole's skill 
in orchestrating the sequence of speakers 
(and to his foresight in seeingto the generous 
allotment of liquid lubricant the second 
evening — aptly billed as the fluid session). 
Still, the conference could never have ap- 
proached the goal of drafting reforms if 
O’Toole's case for incentives had not been so 
strong. 

The drafting of legislation was not 
completed during the two day affair. The 
draft work ran into the morass of language. 
Nonetheless the process was set in motion. 
Later this year reform legislation will be in- 
troduced in Congress, setting the stage for 
the political struggle required to secure the 
changes. 

Though the debate over FS reform 
should and no doubt will go on, Earth 
Firstlers ought to recognize this reform ini- 
tiative as a real opportunity. (We're talking 
about a total FS overhaul, not mere tinker- 
ing.) Instead of sloughing it off as futile with 
impeccable self-fulfilling logic, we should 
help the effort succeed. We can't know how 
well reforms will work until they have been 
installed and given a chance. 

The Coming Political Struggle 

What most impressed me about the 
CHEC conference was the high level of 
commitment of the participants. The old 
growth movement is expanding and matur- 
ing. Many activists have become militant. It 
appeared that many of the conference par- 
ticipants had reached or were approaching a 
"no compromise" position. For example, 
Wilderness Society speaker Larry Tuttle said, 
"if Congress tries to force a compromise on 
us in September we ought to tell them to go 
to hell." 

Tuttle warned, however, that we must 
work harder to place the old growth issue 
before the whole nation, for many DC poli- 
ticians still believe it's a Northwest issue. 
One told Tuttle recently, "You've captured 
national attention, but so far you haven't 
changed public opinion." 

As if in response to Tuttle came an 
announcement from Project Lighthawk that 
henceforth free Cessna flights over the Cas- 
cades will be available to all interested politi- 
cians and journalists. In recent weeks, 
Lighthawk has flown several Congressper- 
sons, showing them the true extent of envi- 
ronmental devastation caused by clearcut- 
ting. News people from CBS, ABC, NBC, and 
Time have also flown, which helps explain 
the national media coverage Old Growth has 
been getting recently. (To arrange such a 
flight call Lighthawk pilot George Atiyeh: 
503-897-2585.) 

New Winds Are Blowing 

If the conference had a theme it was 
summed up in a phrase used by Audubon 
lobbyist Brock Evans. In his talk Evans re- 
viewed events since the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service reversed itself under pressure from 
Judge Zilly and announced a possible listing 
for the Northern Spotted Owl. Evans de- 
scribed Mark Hatfield's success in holding 
the Old Growth issue hostage in Washington 


Earth Firstlers: 

I am coordinator for National Audubon 
Society’s Adopt-a-Forest Program for the 
National Forests of Oregon and Washington 
on the east side of the Cascade Mountain 
crest (the Okanogan, Wenatchee, Colville, 
Umatilla, Deschutes, Wallowa-Whitman, 
Ochoco, Malheur, Fremont and Winema 
NFs). Adopt-a-Forest was begun in the Na- 
tional Forests of Washington, Oregon and 
California west of the Cascade crest two years 
ago. In most of those forests the mapping is 
complete. With the maps we have demon- 
strated the nature of the emergency in our 
Ancient Forest Ecosystems by showing how 
little remains after a century of logging. 

We also have begun to create a national 
lobby to generate political pressure on Capi- 
tol Hill when legislation involving National 
Forest management comes before Congress. 
Many senators and representatives will not 
support protection of our forests. They are 
too responsive to the demands of the timber 
industry. Thus the only way to prevent the 
final destruction of Northwest forests is to 
appeal to the whole American people, and 
"their" members of Congress . That is why we 
need your help. 

The lobby will work as follows: Leaders 
from Audubon chapters in the Northwest 
will contact chapter leaders in other states 
that have members of Congress on key 
committees. The Northwest chapter leaders 


by keeping it in the Senate appropriations 
committee — where Hatfield's political in- 
fluence remains unopposed. Evans vowed 
that next time things will be different be- 
cause, "new winds are blowing across the 
country." Evans described the first task as 
"getting the issue onto the floor of Congress 
where we can take it before the people." 

As shown by the CHEC conference, the 
fight to save Old Growth and reform the 
Forest Service has reached a new level of 
intensity. With more and more people 
moving toward a "no compromise” position, 
perhaps the time has come for EF! to consider 
new strategies to add to the things we already 
do well. 

Most important, we should work more 
closely with other environmental groups as 
they move toward "no compromise" posi- 
tions. To get what we want, we will have to 
work in a flexible and coordinated way with 
many different kinds of people — not all of 
whom we will agree with on every issue. But 
on the particular issues of Old Growth and FS 
reform, as Randall O'Toole noted, tremen- 
dous possibilities exist for forging new alli- 
ances, because many very different types of 
people will have their own reasons for sup- 
porting incentives-based FS reform. Such 
efforts need not circumscribe the outer limits 
of EF! action; rather, they can simply add 
new alternatives for our diverse movement. 

For all these reasons, I support the ap- 
peal of Audubon activist Judith Johnson 
asking EF! to join the reformeffort. Audubon 
has taken the lead in creating a mechanism 
forgeneratinga mass-based "rapid response" 
to fast breaking events on Capitol Hill by 
establishing a phone network across the 
country coordinated with its Washington 
staff. 

In the coming months, we will need to 
monitor Capitol Hill daily, if we are to get a 
FS reform bill through Congress. EF!ers 
should therefore call Audubon's Washing- 
ton number so that we may mount a timely 
response. Another possibility would be for 
East Coast EFlers to open a temporary Wash- 
ington office — perhaps rent-free in a 
supporter's home — complete with 800 
number and computer to coordinate our 
own EF! network. 

To reform the FS, we must get the bill 
through Congress intact. Because substan- 
tial alterations by way of compromise would 
wreck the reform effort, we should assume a 
leading role in an unprecedented broad- 
based campaign. The goal must be the kind 
of overwhelming response that no politician 
can afford to ignore. As the late Senator 
Everett Dirksen once said: "When politicians 
begin to feel the heat, they start to see the 
light." 

Whether or not the idea of an ad hoc 
Washington office falls on fertile ground, 
East Coast EFlers could open a new frontline 
within the Capita! City. Already our anti- 
nuke allies have established a continuous 
vigil in Lafayette Square and on the side- 
walks facing the White House. Why not 
establish a conspicuous presence of our own 
in the streets and parks of Washington, on 
the many campuses of the Metro area, in the 
big old hardwood trees on the mall, on the 
Capitol steps, and through the halls of Con- 
gress? 

Meanwhile, back in the woods, other 
EFlers can escalate the labor of love for which 
we are known: busy as ants, as we help keep 
the timber on its feet. 


will request phone calls and letters to these 
congresspersons on behalf of the citizens of 
this country. This process, if successful, will 
produce an interactive lobbying technique 
for many issues throughout the country. 

The Audubon lobbyists in Washington 
DC, Brock Evans, Vice President for National 
Issues, and Jim Pissot, Audubon's biologist, 
will monitor legislation that interests us. 
When legislation runs into an impasse, or is 
in danger of being destroyed in committee 
by the insertion of compromise language, 
Brock and Jim will immediately send the 
message through the network. Within 
hours, letters, mailgrams, phone calls, tele- 
grams and Fax memos should pour in by the 
thousands. 

We invite you to join this lobbying 
network. As large as Audubon is, we are not 
big enough to turn the tide without assis- 
tance. We recognize that differences will 
continue to exist between us; however, we 
believe that on this issue we will win only if 
we join in a well organized united effort. If 
you wish to help, please call or write to me or 
the others listed below. 

—Judith S. Johnson, Coordinator, East- 
side Adopt-a-Forest, 209 N Clinton, Walla 
Walla, WA 99362; 509-525-0177 
M. Brock Evans, Vice President for National 
Issues orJimPissot, 801 Pennsylvania Ave SE, 
Washington, DC 20003; 202-547-9009 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP 
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Scientific Ecology and Deep Ecology 


A Clash of True Believers? 


by Diamondback 

"Ecologist” means different things to 
different people. Strictly speaking, an ecolo- 
gist is a scientist (usually a biologist) who 
studies the interrelationships between or- 
ganisms and their environments. "Deep 
ecologists, " on the other hand, may or may 
not be scientifically trained, and their topic 
is not ecology per se but rather developing a 
harmonious relationship with Nature, and 
defending the Earth against human-gener- 
ated threats. Scientific ecologists, to the 
extent that they want to appear respectable, 
may be quite anthropocentric in their day to 
day behavior; deep ecologists, on the other 
hand, are explicitly biocentric (or at least try 
to be). To many people, an "ecologist" is 
simply an environmentalist, or someone 
who (unlike Hayduke) picks up bottles and 
cans along roadsides (I've seen garbage 
trucks labeled "Ecology Dept."). Some self- 
labeled environmentalists have added to the 
confusion by misinterpreting what ecology 
fundamentally means, and using it as a 
buzzword for various political goals. 

More disturbing to me, as a professional 
ecologist sensitive to people's lack of appre- 
ciation of ecology, is that environmentalists 
are often antagonistic toward science and 
scientists in general, not Just toward ma- 
nipulative science and technology. Some 
openly. suggest that scientists are the enemy, 
and have nothing positive to offer the envi- 
ronmental movement. For example, in plan- 
ning a recent Green Conference in Florida, 
organizers went out of their way to assure 
that no scientific ecologists were involved. 
When I criticized the program of the confer- 
ence (which featured anti-deep ecologist 
Ynestra King as a keynote speaker) and asked 
why no ecologists had been invited to speak, 
the conference organizer responded that if I 
meant, by 'ecologist', the "professional, bio- 
logical scientist type," then he saw no need 
for that kind of person to speak at a confer- 
ence for activists. 

I admit I feel a little uneasy about being 
called a scientist ... somehow that label con- 
jures up images of little men in white lab 
coats playing with test tubes and DNA. But 
a woman or man crouched in the forest, 
keying-out (and admiring) a fungus or re- 
cording details of bird behavior, is every bit 
as much of a scientist as the experimenter in 
the laboratory. And the lab scientists, too, 
may contribute invaluable information 
toward our understanding of how Nature 
works. I suggest that science phobia is often 
misguided, and that ecological science is a 
constructive approach to knowing Nature. 
By itself, science may be neither necessary 
nor sufficient to understand Nature, but it is 
one of the best tools we have. Deep ecolo- 
gists and other environmentalists would do 
well to consider more thoughtfully what the 
Way of Ecology offers, both as a science and 
as a worldview. 

The science of ecology developed from 
natural history, the lore of Nature. Since 
Charles Darwin, this lore has been infused 
with concepts of interdependence, interrela- 
tionship, and co-adaptation — indeed, it was 
Darwin's thoroughly scientific theory of 
evolution that made ecology possible. Evo- 
lution made sense out of natural history; 
facts heretofore disconnected became inter- 
acting components of general patterns that 
could be explained in a rational and convinc- 
ing way. Furthermore, elements in Darwin's 
theory were empirically testable — the hall- 
mark of science. 

Unlike religious beliefs, scientific hy- 
potheses are designed to be discarded if they 
no longer accord with observations. Much 
hogwash persists in science, but honest sci- 
entists do their best to weed it out. The 
subject of ecology is Nature, which has devel- 
oped in all its beauty through organic evolu- 
tion and is a vast web of interactions more 
complex than humans can ever fully com- 
prehend. As ecologist Frank Egler has 
pointed out, "Nature is not only more com- 
plex than we think, but more complex than 
we can ever think. " It is one intricate system 
composed of a hierarchy of nested subsys- 
tems, with structure flowing upward and 
constraints flowing downward. Although 
ecological complexity can never (and some 
would add, should never) be fully quantified, 
the study of complex interactions — ecology 
— produces overwhelming respect for the 
whole in all who approach it sensitively. 

In becoming scientific, natural history 
did not degenerate into mechanism, but 
rather matured into holism while retaining 
the proven techniques of mechanistic sci- 
ence. Establishing facts through observa- 
tion, experiment, and other reductionist 
methods, ecology unites them and inte- 
grates theminto broad, general theories, into 
wholes greater than the sum of their parts. 


The wholes (theories) are there all along, of 
course, guiding the collection of data and 
providing context for facts. As Ste phen lay 
Gould has po i nted out, fac ts do not speak for 
t hemselves, but are read in th e light of the- 
ory. Perhaps most important to deep ecolo- 
gists, ecology and evolutionary biology 
demonstrate unequivocally that humans are 
just one ephemeral component of an interre- 
lated and interdependent biota. Ecology and 
evolutionary biology place us firmly within 
Nature, not on top of it. 

Natural science is explicitly non-an- 
thropocentric, even though many of its prac- 
titioners are still stuck in anthropocentric 
modes of thought. Scientists, such as Jared 
Diamond, who have become familiar with 
taxonomies developed by indigenous cul- 
tures (i.e., the way they separate and classify 
wild organisms into types) are generally 
impressed by the similarity of indigenous 
taxonomy to scientific taxonomy. "Primi- 
tive" people recognize mostly the same spe- 
cies in Nature as do modern scientists. The 
differences usually involve those plants and 
animals that are not used directly for food, 
clothing, ornamentation, drugs, and other 
human purposes. These "useless" species 
tend to be "lumped"; thus, fewer distinctions 
and fewer species may be recognized by 
indigenous cultures than by scientific tax- 
onomists. Indigenous people, like everyone 
else, have a utilitarian bias that has been 
naturally selected to foster their survival. For 
this reason, they have developed a taxon- 
omy that is anthropocentric compared to 
that of biology, which seeks to classify all 
organisms with equivalent precision, regard- 
less of their utility to humans. This is not to 
deny that most research money in biology is 
channeled into anthropocentric research 
(e.g., medical science and genetic engineer- 
ing), and that vertebrates and vascular plants 
have received more attention than "lower" 
forms. 

Ecologists, as scientists, devote their 
lives to studying, and hopefully understand- 
ing, how Nature works. These people love 
the Earth. As the British entomologist 
Miriam Rothschild remarked, "For someone 
studying natural history, life can never be 
long enough." Other approaches to this 
same end (or to no particular "end”) are also 
valid, and are not mutually exclusive. Direct 
experience, contemplation, meditation, and 
simply the ecstasy of being Immersed in 
wilderness are equally viable approaches 
and, in fact, provide many ecologists with 
the inspiration they need to carry on. These 
spontaneous or mystical experiences are 
accessible to scientist and non-scientist 
alike. Nothing in my professional code of 
conduct as an ecologist says that I cannot run 
naked and whooping with joy through the 
desert, or sit all day and stare at a rock. When 
I am actively engaged in research, of course, 
these particular activities may not be appro- 
priate, but only because they may bias my 
results (for example, by scaring away all the 
fauna). A whole human being is one who is 
equally comfortable with rational and intui- 
tive-spontaneous explorations of Nature — 
one who can deal with "hard facts" at one 
moment and be a wild animal the next. 
These two approaches, complementary and 
intertwined as yin and yang, are both essen- 
tial to holistic understanding. 

Aldo Leopold, my favorite deep ecolo- 
gist, was able to carry his message so power- 


fully because he had the sensitivity of a poet 
and the objectivity of a scientist. He commu- 
nicated in the hard, factual language of sci- 
ence, sprinkled with brilliant, experiential 
metaphors in the finest tradition of Nature 
essays. Virtually every faction within the 
environmental, ecosophical, and resource 
management fields claims old Aldo for its 
own, yet few people seem to comprehend the 
more radical, biocentric notions he devel- 
oped gradually through his life, and articu- 
lated late in his career. Because he could 
write so damn well and is appreciated by so 
many people of such divergent worldviews, 
Leopold provides deep ecologists with an 
avenue along which to lead others toward 
biocentric understanding. 

If yin and yang, intuition and rational- 
ity, emotion and thought, right brain and 
l eft brain are complementary , t hen so too are 
deep ecology and scientific ecolo gy. It may 
be that their relationship is mutualistic: they 
need each other . Don't judge scientific ecol- 
ogy from your experience that most ecolo- 
gists (or scientists, generally) are anthropo- 
centric jerks. Most philosophers, account- 
ants, lawyers, farmers, and television repair- 
men are anthropocentric jerks, too. At least 
ecology, "the subversive science," has a bio- 
centric, holistic underpinning, which can- 
not be said for most other disciplines. If most 
scientific ecologists are not deep ecologists, it 
is because they have yet to grasp the radical 
implications of their science. If most deep 
ecologists are not scientific ecologists, then 
perhaps it would behoove them to explore 
natural history, evolution, and ecology. You 
don't need a college degree to be a good 
ecologist, though it helps, because it compels 
exposure to the cumulative knowledge of 
others through textbooks, journals, and 
symposia. But the best ecology is learned in 
the field, from observation and reflection on 
why Nature works the way it does; and from 
just being there, out of doors and away from 
the human-dominated world. 

It is no accident that many ecologists 
and field biologists are somewhat crude, 
wild-eyed, and uncivilized, or to put it sim- 
ply — "earthy." As John Steinbeck, who was 
trained in zoology, noted in Log from the Sea 
of Cortez, "What good men most biologists 
are, the tenors of the scientific world — 
temperamental, moody, lecherous, loud- 


laughing, and healthy ... The true biologist 
deals with life, with teeming, boisterous life, 
and learns something from it." The message 
of the ecological worldview, in its fullest 
expression, is this: Get out into the woods, ! 
the mountains, the deserts, the swamps. Feel 
it, explore it, examine it, think about it, 
understand it. Rational analysis and direct 
intuition do not conflict — you need both 
and your brain is built by natural selection to 
do both. It is your Nature. 

If science, in the form of the “new 
sciences" of ecology, evolutionary biology, 
and quantum mechanics, is capable of rein- 
serting humans into Nature by enlarging the 
self to include the whole biosphere — "the 
world is my body" (Alan Watts) — then * 
perhaps we have come full circle. We began 
as primitives, relatively un-self-conscious 
and inseparable from the ecosystem; we 
evolved into calculating, rational beings, 
becoming more and more alienated fromour 
real home; we developed other-worldly relig- 
ions to place us above other life-forms, and 
dualistic reductionist science to ascribe 
mechanism to all of Nature; but then we 
developed new forms of science that put us, 
surprisingly but objectively, right back 
where we began and where we belong; as 
Earth-animals. 

Most scientists don't want to think (or, 
at least, talk openly) about such things, or 
feel they cannot do so without jeopardizing 
their scientific credibility and, therefore, 
their careers. Jobs and money are scarce for 
ecologists, and appearing radical or unscien- 
tific is usually a one-way ticket to poverty 
and obscurity. This does not excuse ecolo- 
gists from active involvement in defending 
the Earth, but their hesitation is understand- 
able. Deep ecologists must encourage scien- 
tific ecologists to get involved in saving that 
which they study. The battle to defend the 
Earth needs warriors who specialize in deter- 
mining what the war is being fought over, 
what it takes to save what we have, and how 
we might be able to put it all back together 
again. 

Diamondback, Ph.D., in emulation of the 
FBI, has gone undercover and successfully infil- 
trated a US government agency. This essay was 
written in 19S8 as a submission to the now- 
defunct Nerthus. 
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figure probably does not include amphibians 

and reptiles. 

Wildlife is killed when it is attracted to 
seeded roadsides and centerstrips or along 
areas that have been salted during winter. 
Roads isolate populations of animals that are 
naturally reluctant to move across large open 
spaces, and disrupt migration and move- 
ment patterns, particularly for large mam- 
mals. 

The impact of roads on natural diversity 
has not received enough attention. To help 
remedy this, the EF! Journal and Biodiversity 
Project will publisha "Road Tabloid" in 1990 
that addresses the irrfpstt orroads on natural 
diversity, and the actions needed to close the 
most biologically destructive roads in this 
country. 

INFORMATION NEEDED: The EF! 
Biodiversity Project needs information from 
grassroots activists identifying roads in their 
area that should be closed in order to pre- 
serve and restore wilderness. These could be 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
state, or US Highway roads. Please explain 
specific recommended closure areas and the 
biological basis (species impacted by the 
roads) for closures. Please include copies of 


any research studies documenting these 
impacts. Send all information to the Bio- 
diversity Project, 2365 Willard Rd, Parkers- 
burg, WV 26101-9269. 

FOREST SERVICE ROADS: The US 
Forest Service maintains a system of logging 
roads eight times larger than the Interstate 
Highway System. It plans to double its 
350,000 road miles in the next 50 years. The 
presence of roads often disqualifies an area 
from legal Wilderness designation, 
decimates de facto wilderness, causes slope 
failure, erosion and degradation of streams 
and fisheries. 

In order to comply with existing public 
law, regulations and Forest Plan directions, 
each National Forest in the Forest System 
must inventory its road system, analyze the 
impact of these roads, and implement appro- 
priate road closures. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Force the Forest 
Service to close and revegetate a road! Grass- 
roots activists who would like to utilize a 
proven administrative and legal approach to 
securing Forest Service road closures should 
write Keith Hammer of the EF! Biodiversity 
Project, POB 2072, Kalispell, MT 59903. 

— Jasper Carlton, EF! Biodiversity Proj- 
ect 


Invertebrate Alert! 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
requests information from naturalists and 
scientists concerning the biological status 
and distribution of the following species: 
Arctic Fritillary, Boloria Acrocnema, which 
may be one of the rarest unprotected butter- 
flies in the United States. 

Northeastern Beach Tiger Beetle, Cicindela 
dorsalis dorsalis, which was once common 
along sandy beaches and seashores in the 
Northeast. Coastal development may be 
driving this unprotected beetle into extinc- 
tion. 

Please send information to the EF! Bio- 
diversity Project, 2365 Willard Rd, Parkers- 
burg, WV 26101-9269. 

Legal Services Needed 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
needs the services of pro bono attorneys for 
the defense of rare and Endangered spec es 
and communities of species in Georg; a, 
Ohio, Florida, West Virginia, Texas and Ari- 
zona. Please write Jasper Carlton, EF! Bur- 
diversity Project, 2365 Willard Rd, Parkers- 
burg, WV 26101-9269. 
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ECOCOLLAPSE 


by R.F. Mueller 

ed. warning: The following essay may seem to 
some readers esoteric in its mid-sections. Readers 
prone to dislike scientific writing may glean the 
essay's main points from its beginning and 
ending sections, before and after the ellipses. 

The word 'ecocollapse' means the funcf 
tional collapse of ecosystems, a phenome- 
non rapidly becoming the dominant and 
perhaps final process of our age. Ecocollapse 
is probably as old as life itself, but now, 
driven by human numbers and technology 
out of control, it commands our attention 
ever more insistently. The American Heritage 
Dictionary defines collapse as "an abrupt fail- 
ure of function, strength or health; break- 
down." The degree of abruptness, of course, 
varies widely and is itself an important pa- 
rameter of the process, as the following ex- 
amples illustrate. 

Much of the ecosystem collapse in the 
past probably occurred on a time scale of 
hundreds of thousands of years. Exceptions 
were collapse events associated with meteor- 
ite impacts, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
or other practically instantaneous occur- 
rences. Also, past instances of collapse, al- 
though profound in effect, tended to be 
comparatively benign, as for example, when 
the megafauna and associated plant commu- 
nities of the late Pleistocene gave way to the 
Holocene ecosystems. In this case collapse 
was often preceded by a stunting of 
megafauna species ( Quaternary Extinctions, 
Martin and Klein, editors, U of AZ Press, 
1984). Collapse of this type may be ushered 
in by the extinction of individual species in 
a time too short to reveal to us the total 
process (e.g., revealed only in an incomplete 
fossil record). Alternatively this form of 
collapse may be regarded as a transition in 
which an ecosystem persists in a different 
form. 

One of the most circumscribed types of 
ecocollapse results from the introduction of 
alien herbivores such as goats to an island 
ecosystem. This well-documented type 
(evident on the San Benitos Islands of Baja 
California) illustrates how quickly a growing 
population of herbivores ii the absence of 
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tion of these. Fisheries of sensitive species 
such as Striped Bass and Blue Crabs de- 
pended on this vegetation. Fishery declines 
have been paralleled by similar declines in 
waterfowl and other aquatic species (Hazel A 
Growman and David M Burke, editors, Wet- 
lands of the Chesapeake, The Environmental 
Law Institute, Washington, DC, 1985). It is 
clear that the Bay is undergoing irreversible 
collapse due to the proximity of human 
numbers and their technology. 

Looking further back in history, we see 
the collapse of prairie ecosystems into the 
legendary dust bowls of the 1930s; and ear- 
lier still, of vast areas of the Gre a t Lak es 
r egion and the Appalachians, where splen- 
d id forests were devastated by lumbering and 
attendant fires. In these examples, vital 
TSpsoils were burnt, leached and erode d 


h undre5 s or thousands of years. An alogous 
catastrophes, also anthropogenic, have oc- 
curred and are occurring with increasing 
frequency in the tropics, where the results 
may be "wet deserts" or consolidated laterite 
surfaces which replace soils of formerly 
highly diverse forests. 

Ecocollapse can be visualized in general 
terms if we consider only the most salient 
elements. V irtually all env ironmental prob- - 
lem s can be considered to re sult from the 
usurpation of natural system functions bv 
a gents either from within the s yste m or from 
without. Usurpation can take one or both of 
two forms. Probably the most common of 
these is pervasive usurpation, in which the 
agent permeates the ecosystem. Examples 
are the assault by wildordomestic herbivores 
or the dissemination of surplus nutrients 
(e.g., phosphates from detergents or other 
chemicals). The second form may be called 
piecemeal, and the most obvious example is 
the reduction in size of an ecosystem by 
urban development. However, both size 
reduction or related fragmentation may also 
engender pervasive elements, for example 
through edge effects. [Edges tend to facilitate 
invasion by opportunistic weed species, 
many of which are exotics.] It is also useful 
to distinguish between the usurpin g agent. 
anJT Ti^ me UiaiHSHlii Of collapse. " When 
'disturbances are initiated by herb i vo re 
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very long time (e.g., it takes a small herd of 
goats a long time to destroy an ecosystem 
and this time is longer near the threshold). 

The logical assumptions a) to e) inclu- 
sive are embodied in the proposed curve for 
potential collapse or collapse susceptibility. 
I refer only to "potential" collapse because 
ecocollapse usually requires a triggering 
agent or agents. For example, a dust bowl 
may require a severe dry spell, and the eutro- 
phication of a body of water may require a 
warm spell. 


Figure 1 
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predators can turn a botanical wonderland 
into desert pavement. While most instances 
of ecocollapse are not this neatly encapsu- 
lated, many are so obvious that in a few short 
years they have become part of folklore. An 
example of this is the transformation of 
many lakes by acid precipitation. This is 
marked by the initial death of sensitive spe- 
cies such as trout and ends in algal monocul- 
tures or highly depauperate water of mislead- 
ing clarity. Corresponding effects of the 
same acids, all anthropogenic, on terrestrial 
ecosystems result in almost complete loss of 
vegetation, as illustrated in Butte, Montana 
and Sudbury, Ontario. 

Analogous to acid degradation but dif- 
ferent in detail is the effect of excess nutri- 
ents on water bodies. These "eutrophic" 
effects, which usually result in mats of decay- 
ing algae or other vegetation, have recently 
been implicated, at least in part, in the 
imminent collapse of large marine ecosys- 
tems such as the Adriatic Sea and Chesapeake 
Bay. In the latter case, the initial stages of 
catastrophe — with the benefit of hindsight 
— were apparent for several decades. Most 
spectacular is the loss of submerged vegeta- 
tion, perhaps due to excessive sediment, 
nutrient, or chemical loadings ora combina- 
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browsing, for instance, eventual collapse 
may result through such mechanisms as loss 
of pollinators and seed sources, increased 
light exposure, drying, ingress of alien preda- 
tors or flora, or changes in the water table or 
salt content of soils. 

Characteristics of a collapse model 
applicable to most, if not all, systems appear 
to be the following: 

a) Behavior depends only on the character of 
the ecosystem (including geology, climate, 
etc.) and the usurping agent or agents. Size 
is particularly important. Differences be- 
tween pure size reduction and fragmenta- 
tion may be included under the character of 
the usurping agent. 

b) The total effect is a function of the degree 
of usurpation and the time during which it 
acts. 

c) There is a threshold, largely independent 
of time, below which usurpation does not 
lead to collapse (e.g., a small enough goat 
population will not destroy an island ecosys- 
tem). 

d) Total usurpation results in immediate 
collapse (if you pave an ecosystem in a day, 
it's gone that day). 

e) Growth of a usurping agent to just above 
the threshold results in collapse only after a 


The curve of potential collapse (Fig. 1) is 
generated by the family of curves of uni- 
formly increasing usurping agents as typified 
by curves A, B, and D. The vertical axis 
(ordinate) indicates the percent of an ecosys- 
tem parameter usurped. It might for ex- 
ample represent the percent of vegetation 
L destroyed by a herbivore as a function of the 
“ wtime the herbivore was present (abscissa), 
v ■ f /.. WZurve A represents more rapid destruction 
T than curve B. In each case usurpation in- 
■/$'' creases uniformly along these curves until 
the tolerance of t he ecosys te m is exceeded at 
the int ersection with lhe po TentiaTcollap se. 
curve, wftich is a generalization of these 
tolerance limits. 

The cur ve C, which shows aberrant be- 
h avior, represents a system that has attained 
the "steady state" so popular among envi- 
ro nmentalis ts. However, t his curve will in 
general also result in ecocollapse, as w ill all 
curves that remain above t he threshold? 
Potential collapse ror c will in ract be reached 
before it intersects the curve of potential 
collapse shown since C reflects higher aver- 
age values of the usurping agent than a 
normal growth curve. 

The form of the curve of potential cob 
lapse'is also a consequence of the logical as - 
s umptions a) to e), which dictate the upward 
coricasdty^ Typically the growth curves such 
as A, B, and D will be expected to be exponen- 
tial or superexponential when the usurping 
agents are anthropogenic. Examples of su- 
perexponential growth are the rapirj rice.nf— 
t he human popu lation ( the universal a gent. 
of_ ec ocollapse H . ot technology, and of the 
consequent manifold forms of pollution. 
However, the curves shown represent no 
particular function. 

It should be remembered that, as pre- 
sented, the model depends on gross simplifi- 
cations. The jrecise form of the curve of 
potential co llapse as well althe threshold 
height should vary greatly with different 
e cosvstem/usurping agent combinations. 
and the curve may well have discontinuities 
and other complications — for example, a 
critical organism might be subject to a sud- 
den mutation that could increase vulnerabil- 
ity to collapse. Moreover, it is likely that this 
curve is actually t he locus~of an envelope o t 
C tTTVes representing a complex of agents that 
co ntribute— to. collaps e , — Thus a series of 
slightly different curves might represent 
geographical or altitudinal variations of a 
system. Also, the threshold height, like "car- 
rying capacity," may vary through time. 


Because much of the variation is stochastic 
— in both biological and environmental 
terms — thresholds will be difficult to iden- 
tify (Reed Noss, personal communication). 

The curve of potential collapse shows a 
variation in the relative importance of the 


time 

degree of usurpation and the time. At short 
time intervals to collapse, where steep 
growth curves occur, time is of little impor- 
tance. In this range, the "potential" qualifier 
is not needed; for example, an explosion 
could obliterate an ecosystem practically in- 
stantaneously. At intermediate ranges 
(curve B) both time and degree of usurpation 
are of approximately equal importance. In 
this range, the time-dependent collapse 
mechanisms, such as mentioned earlier, 
operate. Finally, at the tail e nd of the curve 
just above the threshold, where time isopen - 
e nded, these mecha n isms become increas- 
i ngly prominent and time assumes greater 
importance than the : degree. of usurpatio n . 
For example, the amount of habitat de- 
graded by a small excess of native or alien 
herbivores in a tropical forest might be small 
but might, over time, eliminate some key- 
stone mutualist species. On this end of th e 
curve, behavior of the eco system may be 
q ualitatively ditterent than on the steep g nd. 
This is the region of r elatively benign col- 
lap se such as occurred* during the Pleisto- . 
c ene-Holocene transition. This qualitative 
difference results in part from the small angle 
of intersection between the very low growth 
curves and the curve of potential collapse, 
which shows that the critical condition for 
collapse exists for a long enough time for the 
ecosystem to make adjustments. In the 
example of megafaunal extinctions, the 
gr owth curve might correspond to a slow rate 
of growt h or occu pancy of the human popu - 
l ation in North America in the overkill 
model. Such curves may also represent the 
relatively slow but sure degradation of large 
mammal populations in existing reserves 
(Soule, Wilcox & Holtby, "Benign Neglect: A 
Model of Faunal Collapse in the Game Re- 
serves of East Africa, " Biological Conservation, 
v.15, 1979). Certain types of interaction o f 
ecosystems and usurping agents at the usu r- 
pation threshold (Fig.l) ma y be regarded as 
per turbatiop s, which can lead to either col- 
lapse or recovery. F or example, a usurpin g 
a gent may grow for a time above the th resh- 
old and then subside be low it. 

At thlspoint it is useful to introduce the 
concept of ecological time, or ecological re - 
covery time^ which I define as the minimum 
time required for recovery by those systems 
which retain a recovery potential. After this 
period of time, an initial perturbation results 
in no further loss of function or species. This 
implies that the ecosystem has successfully 
adjusted to the perturbation in this time. 
The results of the work of Soule etal., referred 
to earlier, indicate that this time can be as 
long as thousands of years. 

that this time is inherent in the ecosystem 
and to distinguish it from what m 'gRt 
called "false recovery time.” It might hap- 
pen, for example, that a perturbation is asso- 
ciated with a reduction in size of an ecosys- 
tem. Although such an event might be 
followed by apparent complete recovery of 
the system, this might in turn be followed by 
time-dependent deterioration arising from 
genetic drift or a multiplicity of environ- 
mental defects inherent in the small system. 

I t is apparent that ecological time is di - 
jectly related to space, since all ecosystems or 
preserves below a critical size cannot recover 
continued on page 23 




"Africa has an annual population 
growth rate of 3.1%, the highest of any con- 
tinent, and will quadruple its population in 
50 years. Because total food production in 
Africa has fallen 1 1% in the past 10 years, the 
UN estimates 29 African countries will be un- 
able to feed their population by 2000. Addi- 
tionally firewood supplies are rapidly dimin- 
ishing. Between 1850 and 1980 Africa lost 
60% of its forest cover, and Africans may 


by Peter Bralver 

In his book The Natural Alien, Neil 
Evernden suggests that there is a tendency 
among social organisms to act in ways insur- 
ing the success of the whole group. Deep 
observation reveals that a species, perhaps 
even a symbiosis, perhaps even a climax is 
such a group. The symbioses go deeper, 
connect with more than we can know 
through superficial observation. John Muir 
described the quality of deep observation 
when he said picking out any piece of the 
universe, that piece is found to be hitched to 
everything else. From the present position 
which the stratified process of evolution has 
reached, roots can be traced back to deeper 
symbioses, down into the belly of a trophic 
mountain. 

The communities of this mountain of 
layered time surface in the present and react 
to the stresses of rampant human technolo- 
gies. Edges that probably would otherwise 
have formed only under very different con- 
ditions have emerged, as political processes 
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continued from page 22 
and tend toward collapse, or at best impover- 
ished diversity. By contrast, ecological time 
s hrinks as the ecosvstem/preserve size in- 
cr eases; and in the original large tracts of wil- 
derness, ecological time, with respect to an - 
t hropogenic effects at least, was zero . In 
other words, our remote ancestors lived in a 
sort of ecological present in which their* 
e very action was rapidly assimilated. It is not 
known when in evolutionary history this 
condition began to erode. It is clear from the 
fossil record, however, th at by the time of the 
presumed Pleistocene ov erkill, human? had 
evolved t echnology to accomplish this ero- 
sion. 

The space/time relations of perturbed 
ecosystems under threshold conditions as 
proposed here are illustrated by the Figure 2. 
As in the first diagram, the character and 
forms of the curves follow from logical as- 
sumptions. Thus the curve of potential re- 
covery rises steeply on the left because recov- 
ery time will generally be relatively insensi- 
tive to size for large systems and a minimum 
recovery time should be required. Similarly, 
both recovery and collapse curves end 
abruptly at short time intervals because of 
maximum and minimum size and time lim- 
its. Times to collapse or recovery will in- 
crease as the critical size limit is approached. 
In arHitinn thepntirp fiel d below the criticaf 
size limit mustrepresent "metastabl e" condP 
tionsTt the ecosystem exists at all before the 
perturbation . If they do exist — perhaps after 
a period of size reduction — they do so only 
in the protection of a time lag in such factors 
as genetic drift or other factors that operate 
on an expanded time scale relative to factors 

that bring about collapse. 

* * * 

T he ecological basis of the curves f or 
potential collapse and recovery is th e greater 
o riginal diversity of large preserves , not only 
with respect to habitat and genetic resources 
but also to the g reater probability that they 
will possess islands of no disturbance (refu- 
gia). In the case of severe forest fires, for 
example, therewillbeagreaterprobabilityof 
u nburned patches in a large preserve than in 
s mall ones . Also, species with large popula- 
tions are less likely to go extinct as a result of 
stochastic fluctuations. Finally, it should be 
remembered that the r ecovery of ecosystems 
depends on the same factors that sustained 
t hem originally , and the same biogeographic 


soon be unable to cook the food they don't 
have to eat. 

"If the US allowed no more immi- 
grants, our population would rise from 248 
million to 270 million in 2020 and then 
stabilize. If we continue to admit a million 
legal and illegal immigrants a year, it will 
reach 320 million in 2020 and will not stabi- 
lize. 



"In California, some people don’t walk 
their dogs; they wok their dogs. The state 
recently passed a law prohibiting the con- 
sumption of "Domestic Pets" because Asian 
immigrants are capturing and eating dogs 
and cats. Bereaved former pet owners are 
demanding protection. Immigration has 
many unexpected side affects. 

’"California in July 1987 had 
27,663,000 humans, and is now the most 
populous state by almost 10 million over 
New York. Its human growth rate of 2.5%, all 
of it attributable to foreign immigration, 
rivals that of most Third World countries. 
With limited water resources, like all the 
West, any additional growth will exact a 
heavy toll on wilderness and wildlife. All 
population, peace and environmental 


groups should demand a freeze on develop- 
ment and immigration. 

"Technical solutions to environmental 
problems are usually aimed at allowing ei- 
ther higher levels of human consumption or 
a larger human population. It is the "Free- 
way Syndrome”: We build larger uglier free- 
ways to relieve congestion but this encour- 
ages longer commutes and development of 
land further from metropolitan cores and a 
rapid return to congestion. The only solu- 
tion to congestion is fewer people. 

"Californians for Population Stabiliza- 
tion (CAPS) was formerly ZPG California but 
broke away from the national group to pur- 
sue a more aggressive population agenda. 
(Dues of $25 a year include their monthly 
publication, CAPS Newsletter: 1025 9th St, 
#217, Sacramento, CA 95814; 916-446- 
1033.) 

"Once upon a time, 6,750,000 square 
miles of forests blanketed the Earth. Man has 
removed 40% of them for crops, fuel, ranch- 
ing and lumber and is destroying another 
39,000,000 acres per year. Forest consump- 
tion is directly correlated to human popula- 
tion: Each hu man u ses about a cubic meter of 
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wood per year; current consumption is 4.3 
billion cubic meters per year. At present over 
2 billion humans depend entirely on wood 
for cooking and heat. 

"The same people who brought you the 
Inquisition, with its 250 years of torture and 
executions on several continents, now bring 
you the bombing and burning of birth con- 
trol centers. 

"Egypt, already struggling to provide 
for its 50 million people, is faced with an 
average reproductive rate of 5.3 children per 
female, which will double Egypt's popula- 
tion in 27 years. The government is launch- 
ing a new birth control program. Past pro- 
grams have been as effective as the pyramids 
were at protecting royal remains. 

"jUS births of 3.9 million in 1988 ex- 
ceeded the Census Bureau's hi»h proiec^. 
ti ons, a nd studies show younger women are 
having mole Unldien . — More, ot course^ 
means lessfor each individual, as evidenced 
by such rapidly growing nations as India, 
Egypt, Rwanda, Bangladesh, and Ethiopia. 

ed. note: The art work for the Human Horde 
is by Tom's daughter Jana Stoddard. 



have laid artificial boundaries over ecologi- 
cal communities. By legislative fiat, lands 
within these boundaries have become Parks. 

Such parks are often invaded and are of 
limited ecological value. Designating nature 
preserves unfortunately fosters the idea that 
certain areas of nature are the only ones to be 
protected from development. The notion of 
protecting all ecological types goes beyond 
the concept of protecting species. It means 
preserving natural evolutionary tendencies 
and directions, at the expense of those artifi- 
cial. Through a continuing study of natural 
Earth history and anthropology, these dis- 
tinctions can be made an aid to action. 

For the word "Park" to have any value, 
all of the natural Earth should be seen as an 
e cological Park deserving of protection .T his 
would entail eliminating any suspect tech- 
nology. Since even the highest mathematics 
or physics would then lead to nothing less 
natural than a bird's nest, this principle of 
human science can be called “bird's nest 
engineering." Indeed, birds provide a fitting 


factors are more likely to apply b oth before 
and alter perturbation in abigthan in a small 
preserve. 

Although the effects of ecocollapse 

have been severe in the past, they have 
generally been confined to individual eco- 
systems or parts of ecosystems. In these 
cases, recovery of a type was still possible, 
though it may have entailed drastically dif- 
ferent species assemblages. Now, however, 
for the first time in human history and — 
barring large extraterrestrial body impacts — 
perhaps in the history of the world, we con- 
front an assault on the system of ecosystems, 
the planet itself. This assault is acting 
through and manifests itself in the majof 
phase media that tie all ecosystems together, 
namely the atmosphere and hydrosphere. In 
particular, the atmosphere is highly vulner- 
able because of its small mass relative to the 
chemical output mass of industrial society. 
Yet the atmosphere is at the same time so 
large that there is little we can do to reclaim 
it once it has been altered. Furthermore, the 
property of rapid circulation enables pollut- 
ants to be transported over the globe before 
they can be degraded. 

Planetary pollution problems, as well as 
numerous aspects of “resource" depletion 
and habitat destruction, are examples of th e 
overshoot phenomenon so aptly des cribed 
by William R Catton Ir (Overshoot. U of 1L 
Press, 1982). In overshoot, the system 
reaches the point of potential collapse be- 
cause the natural ecological constraints on 
the usurping agent have been circumvented 
or overridden. Thus, the human population, 
long restrained by limited food supplies, 
disease, and infanticide, expands through 
agricultural and medical revolutions and 
utilization of fossil fuels to the point where 
environmental degradation undermines all. 
As a consequence, we may be approaching 
the planetary ecocollapse curve while many 
individual ecosystems are still apparently 
healthy. It would be ironic if we succeeded in 
saving the rainforests with all their endan- 
gered species only to lose even more through 
collapse of the atmosphere's thermal regime! 

The writer greatly appreciates sugges- 
tions by Reed Noss. The editor suggests that this 
Mueller essay, too, should inspire a movie, to be 
called Ecocollapse Now. The editor further 
suggests that we thank Bob Mueller for herein 
dispelling the myth that Overshoot is the biog- 
raphy of Wilt Chamberlain. 


model for our endeavors. Some birds, such as 
the sociable Weaverbird of South Africa, 
build communal nests for their colonies. 
The human mind often seems to fly about as 
if it mimicked a social bird. Termites might 
also provide a model for humans. Termites 
build their mound like an aboriginal offering 
to the living community of the Earth. 

Rangers will roam the Earth Park to 
protect it. Such rangers will prevent theft 
from the community, yet assure that offer- 
ings can be freely made. Rangers must them- 
selves live in accord with Earth. They must 
interpret the Park in a way countering the 
human tendency toward ecological colonial- 
ism. They must interpret the organic pattern 
of things, and from that the rules and guide- 
books will be taken. Sometimes the rangers 
must be political revolutionaries. In our own 
times, as the powers of state threaten the 
entire living community of Earth, we need a 
revolution of rangers! 

I grew up in a city with prairie wildlands 
crossing through, and to protect the fields 
where I studied ecology, we had to regularly 
monkeywrench. Even after some of the land 
was cleared, I remember feeling like a self- 
appointed ranger over my little damaged 
Park. I had come to see the Earth as in a state 
of ecological emergency. 

Rangers should guard all those exquisite 
little adaptations to the conditions of life 
that Darwin noted in the first paragraph of 
the third chapter of the Origin of Species. They 
should ensure that none of the unenlight- 
ened tourists upset the co-adaptations be- 


For tile corporate executive 
with tough decisions to Bake... 


tween the parasite and the quadruped or bird 
it clings to, or the woodpecker and mistletoe. 

The new ranger must be a renegade. 
Renegade rangers manage somehow to act at 
home in the midst of a species that is also 
alien to them. Renegade rangers are not 
servants of the rule books of Homo sapiens. 
Renegade rangers have no boss but are ser- 
vants of the planet. Renegade rangers prey 
upon some human machineries and social 
institutions. 

In the end it may be such a handful of 
apparently self-appointed rangers that guar- 
antees that Earth — the Park — survives. 
When the emergency is over, the renegade 
ranger will happily fade away. Renegade 
rangers see Wilderness as the real Utopia. 

Earth Firstlers seem to be becoming 
pretty much what renegade rangers should 
be, and there are potential renegade rangers 
outside EF! Renegade rangers have probably 
been around for a long while, maybe even 
monkeywrenching some of the excesses of 
ancient civilizations. 

I've been impressed by Earth Firstlers 
who have worked as legal rangers. Perhaps 
there are other hard-core environmentalists 
in the Park Service willing to turn to the other 
side of double-duty to be heroes common to 
people who like Norman Rockwell and John 
Zaelit. 

Peter Bralver is a mathematician and an 
activist with Los Angeles EF! and Sea Shepherd 
Society. 
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THE ICE AGE ORIGIN OF THE DOMESTIC DOG 


A Hypothesis on the Alliance of 
Humans and Dogs 

by Mark Sunlin 

The men of the Clan did almost nothing 
but hunt ... 

— Jean Auel, The Mammoth Hunters 

It has become well-accepted that do^s 
were originally domesticated from southern 
European wolves during the last Ice Age, 
sometime between 12,000 and 20,000 years 
ago. How this prehistoric partnership came 
about is not known with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but it has been traditionally assumed 
— perhaps somewhat gratuitously — that 
the first wolf-dogs scavenged around human 
campsites and then wound up "helping in 
the hunt while enjoying our scraps," as 
Robert Ardrey said in The Hunting Hypothesis. 

Judging by the pariah-like role of dogs 
in primitive societies today — and indeed in 
modern societies as well — there seems to be 
evidence to support this. The human ego 
does not tend to object to the specter of wild 
animals committing themselves into inden- 
tured servitude for the sake of a few scraps, so 
it is a concept we may be too quick to accept. 
An objective examination suggests that the 
prehistoric canine-human pact may have 
developed from more of an equal partner- 
ship than a master-slave relationship. 

About 18,000 years ago, the Earth began 
to warm slightly from the Ice Age that had 
held most of the planet in its frozen grasp for 
more than 50,000 years. The Ice Age was by 
no means over, however, for the average 
global temperature was still some 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit below what it is today, and this 
was enough to support ice sheets in places 
two miles thick stretching south perhaps to 
the Ohio Valley in North America, and 
nearly to London in Europe. The terrain of 
Ice Age Europe consisted of open grasslands 
interspersed with pine forests, similar to the 
terrain of subarctic regions today. And yet 
within this cold world there thrived an abun- 
dance and variety of megafauna not found 
anywhere in modem times outside of the 
tropical grasslands of Africa. Multi-ton 
Wooly Mammoths and Wooly Rhinocerous, 
huge bison with horns three feet in length, 
giant elk ("moose" in the US and Canada) 
with antlers ten feetacross, Musk Oxen, Cave 
Bears, and hones all abounded in Ice Age 
Europe. Representing the carnivores were 
wolves (the ancestors of Canis lupus, the Gray 
Wolf) and Cro-Magnon humans. 

To Ice Age humans, the herds of gargan- 
tuan mammals were just so much meat; it 
has been estimated that as much as 25% of 
the body mass of animals living in Ice Age 
Europe was in the form of Wooly Mam- 
moths. This meant that if Ice Age humans 
had the power to expediently kill such large 
prey, they could relatively easily obtain a 
meat surplus. As it happened, they did have 
the power. 

Although the Upper Pleistocene is 
commonly referred to as the Ice Age or the 
Stone Age, it might just as well be labeled the 
Fire Age; for one of the main factors affecting 
both humans and the animals they preyed 
upon during this time was the use of fire as a 
hunting weapon. With this frightening tool 
in the form of bush fires, Ice Age humans 


WHO BENEFITED 
THE MOST? 

Were the first wolf-dogs really pariahs, 
needing human assistance to obtain food? 
Possibly not. In his book Secrets ofthelceAge, 
Evan Hadinghan notes that Australian Abo- 
rigines last century often captured wild din- 
gos as pups and fed them regularly, just as 
reputedly was the case with the dog's ances- 
tors. As adults, however, these dingos tended 
to desert human society, rather than becom- 
ing indentured servants, in favor of life in the 
wild. 

Did the dog's ancestors first associate with 
humans by scavenging around campsites, as is 
often claimed? Possibly not. Although it is 
commonly assumed that tribal humans gra- 
ciously allowed early dogs to help them in 
the hunt for the payment of scraps of the 
resultant meat, Aborigine hunting parties 
tended to follow the wild dingos, not vice 
versa. Hadinghan notes that the Aborigines 
were in the habit of "tracking wild dingos 
and scaring them off their kill at the last 
moment." 

Who benefited the most when wolf-dogs 
and humans first joined forces? Among the 
African Bushmen of the Kalihari Desert, 
anthropologist Richard Lee found that one 
Bushman and a pack of dogs was able to 
capture three times as much meat as six 
Bushmen hunting without dogs. So it seems 
safe to say that humans benefited at least as 
much as wolves. 
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devastated herds of mammoths by generat- 
ing hysteria throughout the herd and driving 
the animals off cliffs or into bogs. Below one 
cliff in Czechoslovakia today lie the remains 
of 100 to 1000 Wooly Mammoths as mute 
evidence of the scale and efficiency of the 
hunts. And not only mammoths were killed 
in this fashion, but also bison, Wooly Rhino- 
cerous, Musk Oxen — any herd animal ca- 
pable of being stampeded by the terrifying 
flames. Indeed, in 1967 Paul Martin, Profes- 
sor of Anthropology at the University of 
Arizona, argued that the mass extinction of 
giant Ice Age mammals was due to a “Pleisto- 
cene overkill at the ruthless hands of man, 
the hunter." [Martin has since summarized 
his views and compiled those of other advo- 
cates of the controversial overkill hypothesis 
in Quaternary Extinctions.} 

With the extinction of the large Ice Age 
mammals [the Pleistocene megafauna] 
about 10,000 years ago, humans iost their 
most accessible food supply. But this did not 
occur overnight, and long before the mam- 
moth and Wooly Rhino had been extirpated, 
their diminishing numbers must have 
caused humans to gradually turn to more 
numerous, but less vulnerable prey, such as 
deer, reindeer, and wild horses. This made 
the hunting much more difficult. Whereas 
ponderous behemoths could be herded over 
cliffs with minimal effort and maximal gain, 
humans could not so easily control the 
smaller, fleeter herd animals. They had to 
search to locate them, and then get close 
enough to use spears. 

Humans in a short run are among the 
slowest animals on Earth for their size. A 
charging crocodile, it is oft said, can briefly 
keep up with a running man in a fair race, 
and no human alive can match the speed of 
a 10-pound house cat. But what they lacked 
in speed, prehistoric humans largely made 
up for in endurance. Even today, a trained 
runner can run a horse to exhaustion; and 
indeed, this was how American Indians cap- 
tured horses who had escaped from early 
Spanish colonists in what is now the south- 
western United States. In Ice Age Europe, 
however, such endurance would not have 
been quite as fruitful. All a horse or other 
herd animal had to do to escape their Cro- 
Magnon nemesis was to slip out of sight into 
the pine forests that then covered much of 
Europe. Nonetheless, physical stamina 
served prehistoric humans in locating and 
approaching fleet-footed prey ... and this is 
likely where the first wolf-dogs enter the 
picture. 

The hunting patterns of wolves and 
tribal humans were similar during the Ice 
Age. Both utilized tremendous physical 
endurance and social teamwork when hunt- 
ing. In these ways, they were compatible, but 
in other respects their hunting patterns dif- 
fered. Though human hunters could kill 
virtually any animal they could reach with 
spears, they had trouble getting that close to 
any but the disappearing giants. For wolves, 
the opposite situation prevailed. A Gray 
Wolf pack can fairly easily catch up with a 
Moose today, but they are able to kill only a 
small percentage of those they catch up with. 
Wolves temporarily immobilize large prey 
animals by surrounding them and testing 
them for vulnerability. Most healthy prey 
animals are too strong or fast for wolves to 
take down; thus, wolves generally rely upon 
unfit individuals for food. In Minnesota, 
biologist David Mech has found that Timber 
Wolves [a Canis lupus subspecies] manage to 
kill only one of every 10 Moose they ap- 
proach — the remainder safely escape. In 
Alaska's Denali National Park, a terrain re- 
sembling much of Ice Age Europe, Gordon 
Haber noted a similar success rate of 7% 
among wolves hunting Moose, Dali Sheep, 
and Caribou. 

Conveniently, then, the hunting strate- 
gies of humans and wolves differed in ways 
that allowed them to strategically comple- 
ment one another. The swift wolves could 
catch up with a moose, then hold the prey at 
bay until the slow but deadly tribesmen 
arrived with their spears to make the kill. 
Further, both being social hunters, humans 
and wolves interacted well, and since both 
possessed excellent endurance they could 
travel far together. With the decline of the 
gargantuan Ice Age mammals, the timing 
was right — a mutually beneficial Pleisto- 
cene hunting pact developed. 

But could the wolves have been re- 
cruited into such a partnership by occasional 
condescending offers of a few meat scraps, as 
is often supposed? It seems unlikely, for 
although wolves are often thought of as 
being in a perpetual state of semi-starvation, 
they are in reality very proficient hunters, 
notwithstanding the number of healthy 
animals they unsuccessfully attempt to take. 
In Alaska, Haber found that one pack of 13 
wolves consumed an average of two large 
prey animals every three days. In Minnesota, 



Mech noted that a pack killed Moose on 22 
days out of a 31 day period, and that wolves 
eat about once every six hours when they 
have a carcass available. Mech found that 
the pack was covering an average of 3 1 miles 
a day on the two out of three days they 
hunted. 

Presumably, the wolves of Ice Age Eu- 
rope similarly ate on a regular basis with no 
help from humans. So unless they profited 
by an amount of the spoils equal to that 
which they could hunt for themselves, there 
would be no advantage in the alliance. 
Humans needed the cooperation of the 
wolves; and in order to assure this, they had 
to see that the wolves got enough meat to 
make it worth their while to continue with 
them. The wolves had to associate people 
with success, not with scraps. 

It may or may not have taken some time 
for Cro-Magnon to understand this. Primi- 
tive hunters often leave portions of kills they 
have made as sacrifices to appease the spirits 
of the animals they have slain. The Cree 
Indians of Canada even today may leave the 
forelegs of a Moose they have killed tied to a 
tree to placate the spirit of the Moose, lest he 
not allow himself to be killed the next time. 
In Africa, a symbiotic hunting partnership 
has developed between African tribesmen 
and the bird aptly known as the honey guide. 
These birds have learned to fly from tree to 
tree ahead of a wandering tribesman to guide 
him to a bee hive so that they can feast upon 
the bee larvae after the tribesman demolishes 
the hive to get the honey it contains. Out of 
gratitude, the Africans always leave part of 
the larvae-filled honeycomb behind for the 
birds, even though it contains honey. The 
Africans (who mistakenly believe that the 
birds also desire the honey) feel that if they 
fail to offer fair payment the birds will not 
guide them to honey next time, or worse, 
will retaliate by guiding them to a poisonou s 
snake instead. In a similar manner millennia 
ago, Ice Age humans must have recognized 
the need to assure the wolves of fairpayment 
if they wanted to reap the benefits of the wolf 
•pack. 

Just as Ice Age humans could not suc- 
cessfully use scraps as a recruiting induce- 
ment, neither could they show any animos- 
ity toward the wolves. If the wolves were not 
implicitly given every reason to trust the 
humans, they would never have held prey 
animals at bay while the tribesmen ap- 
proached with stabbing, slashing spears. 
Wolves today so distrust humans that people 
may live a lifetime in wolf country without 
ever seeing one. Canadian author Farley 
Mowat wrote Never Cry Wolf based upon his 
experiences observing wolves in the wild 
Canadian Arctic in the 1 940s, but recently at 
his home in Nova Scotia he revealed that the 
wolves avoided him at first like the prover- 
bial plague. "When I first came to the arctic, " 
he commented, "I never even saw the 
wolves.... they remained outside my sphere 
of vision. Once it became established in their 
tribal ranks that I was not a threat to them, 
their curiosity towards me became as great as 
mine towards them." (I can appreciate this 
myself after having spent two years observ- 
ing Coyotes in California; for 1 saw nothing 
of the canines but their tracks and droppings 
until, after months of demonstrative harm- 
lessness, they would, if I acted nonchalantly, 
allow me to approach within 40 feet of 
them.) Despite this inherent suspicion 
among wolves, the hunting association with 
humans did develop during the Ice Age, 
which suggests that Cro-Magnon humans 
could be gentle when motivated. 

The first of the hunting contracts be- 
tween humans and wolf packs probably 
occurred around 20,000 years ago. A typical 
scenario might have been like this: Trudging 
across the cold, semi-open woodland in 
search of prey, a band of Cro-Magnon hunt- 
ers, looking like stocky, dark-haired Europe- 
ans of today dressed in Eskimo garb, hear a 


disturbance coming from the far side of a 
pine-encrusted hill. The hunters quickly 
climb the hill and spot just what they had 
hoped to find — a moose ... but a moose 
surrounded by wolves . Crouching low at the 
top of the hill, one of the younger and more 
impatient tribesmen starts excitedly for- 
ward, but is restrained by another. They had 
encountered this situation once before and 
had run recklessly down after the moose. 
The wolves bolted at the sight of the charging 
tribesmen, and the uninjured ungulate had 
fled before they could get nearhim with their 
spears. This time the group would be more 
tactful. 

As the hunters approach the scene, they 
take care to show that they are not a threat to 
the wolves, walking indirectly, and noncha- 
lantly toward the moose. As they edge near, 
the wolves notice, but are hesitant to leave 
their quarry; the humans, after all, do not 
appear to be belligereryt. Finally, the tribes- 
men approach too close for comfort and the 
wolves, who were not making progress with 
the moose anyway, move away. By this time 
the humans have sneaked close enough to 
the moose to make the kill. 

After butchering the carcass, the tribes- 
men head for home with as much meat as 
they can carry. However, even when loaded 
with 50 pounds of meat apiece, most of the 
carcass remains. They would come back for 
the rest later. But the wolves, who had 
retreated to a discreet distance, return for 
their share; and they too would be back for 
more later. 

It may have been returning to these kills 
thatprovided the wolves and tribesmen with 
a rendezvous point for setting off on future 
hunts. The tribesmen, realizing that the 
pack would likely remain in the vicinity of 
the kill until it was consumed, might have 
watched the carcass, and then followed 
when the pack set off on another hunt. The 
wolves, eventually realizing that the tribes- 
men could raise their own success rate, 
would allow this, perhaps even encourage it. 

After a time, these cooperative hunts 
would also involve smaller prey, such as 
reindeer. Though the carcasses from smaller 
kills could be carried off intact, the Cro- 
Magnons, like the Africans and their honey 
guide, would doubtless have felt that to 
forego payment to their canine hunting 
partners would be to jeopardize their coop- 
eration in future hunts. 

Eventually, of course, the time would 
come when humans would be able to selec- 
tively choose which of the wolves would 
breed with whom. In so doing, they would 
gradually transform them into dogs depend- 
ent upon scraps. 

Up to this point, it might seem that Cro- 
Magnon humans really were noble savages. 
True, they may have brought about the ex- 
tinction of mammoths and their kindred, 
but they did so only in the more or less 
innocent process of too expediently procur- 
ringfood; and, unlike modern humans, they 
may not have realized the implications of 
their actions. But ultimately, Cro-Magnon 
humans were successful because they ex- 
ploited their opportunities to the best of 
their all-too significant abilities, and as soon 
as they could change the wolf-dogs from 
partners to servants, they did. 
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Around the Campfire 



THE PERILS OF 
ILLEGALITY 


Certainly one of the highest duties of 
the citizen is a scrupulous obedience to the 
laws of the nation. But it is not the highest 
duty. 

— Thomas Jefferson 


I say, break the law. 

— Henry David Thoreau 

Copyright 1989 by Dave Foreman 

Some of the perils of conscientiously 
disobeying the law quickly become apparent 
to anyone who chooses to do so. The indig- 
nity and boredom of arrest, booking, incar- 
ceration and court proceedings can be nearly 
insufferable. Sparring with the legal system 
costs money, time and energy. Finally comes 
the penalty, with further loss of money 
(fines) or freedom (jail sentences). Other 
hazards may arise as well. The Sapphire Six, 
who occupied a logging site in Oregon, have 
been sued by the contractor for down time. 
Texas Earth Firstier James Jackson injured his 
leg when a Forest Service officer chopped 
down the tree in which he was sitting. Peace 
activist Brian Wilson lost his legs to a train. 
Students who campaigned against tyranny 
in Beijing have been lined up against the 
wall. When one engages in deliberate civil 
disobedience, one quickly begins to under- 
stand the authoritarian maxim, "Political 
power comes out of the barrel of a gun." 

Having just been arrested while asleep 
in my bed by a posse of gun-wielding FBI 
agents playing Sylvester Stallone, and now 
facing a possible five year sentence in a 
federal pen on a set-up charge, I have no 
desire to downplay these dangers. Anyone 
who chooses to stand against a corrupt and 
brutal establishment (and to varying degrees 
all political states are such) must accept that 
he or she may eventually face that ultimately 
lonely moment shared by Joan of Arc, 
Nathan Hale and Georges-Jacques Danton. 

But there is another kind of pitfall in 
choosing to break the law. It is more subtle 
than those above, but no less dangerous. 

The dang er is simply that when ogs- \ 
begins to brea k the law, even an uniust la w, 
wit h regularity, breaking the law can become. 
sed uctively eas y. It becomes common, even 
normal to break the law. The more on e 
becomes inv olved in conscious law breaking , 
whether non-violent civil disobedience or 
monkevwre nching. the more one needs to 
b e. scrupulou s ly deliberate about doing so . 
Without such fastidiousness, one chances 
damaging one's psyche and cause. 

(I should acknowledge here that public 
civil disobedience and covert mon- 
keywrenching are generally considered en- 
tirely separate strategies and that very differ- 
ent people engage in them. Although both 
involve consciously breaking the law, for 
many monkeywrenchers, breaking the law is 
incidental. Their aim is to thwart destructive 
machinery threatening natural diversity. 
Such tampering with machinery, however, 
happens to be illegal. As st*:h, mon- 
keywrenching shares the perils of civil dis- 
obedience discussed here.) 

At the risk of sounding too much like a 
septuagenarian essayist scribing moral les- 
sons for schoolchildren of a century ago, let 
me point out the specific pitfalls one faces by 
becoming an outlaw — even a well-inten- 
tioned outlaw. 

V Although the laws of a modem state 
are created by and for an economic elite to 
maintain their financial position and to 
defend the philosophical orthodoxy to 
which they subscribe, many laws are neces- 
sary when millions of people live in close 
proximity. I believe in laws against rape, 
assault and invading Wilderness Areas with 
vehicles or chain saws* All human societies 
have customs and rules governing interac- 
tions between and among individuals. They 
are natural; they should be obeyed. When 
we break uniu st political laws to obey higher 
ethical laws, we must guard against develop - 
i ng a laxness toward standards in genera l. 
Indeed, when one deliberately engages in 
civil disobedience from time to time, on e 
n eeds to attend to just laws with an even 
greater sense of responsibility. 


<1 


After identifying a certain law as evil, 
and choosing to disobey it, it is somewhat 
easier to ignore all laws. If we become sloppy 
about the need to chart our course according 
to certain standards because we become used 
to breaking unjust laws, then we enter a state 
of moral chaos. 

J Often a key element in civil disobedi- 
ence or monkeywrenching is gaining public 
acceptance or understanding of the need to 
break unjust laws. If our ethical disobedi- 
ence becomes unfocused, untargeted and 
ethically am biguous, then~we appear as 
hooligans ana common criminals to the 
public. The real criminals are the executives 
of multinational corporations and the politi- 
cians and bureaucrats who do their bidding. 

If law-breakers for a go od cause do n ot act 
deli t>era tel v, tHenthe e thical statement. 
made is demeaned and it is easier for the 
oligarchy and their goons to turn the public 
against just causes. 

V By conscientiously breaking unjust 
laws or by carefully targeting wilderness- 
destroying property for destruction, one 
places oneself in a position of opposition to 
the creators, beneficiaries and enforcers of 
those laws, or to the owners and users of that 
property. It is an easy step from that Jo 
creating a dualistic~w<*iTld 6f t/r versus Them. 
When w.e create such a world, o ur opponents 
becom e th e en emy, become the other, 
become evil men and women - instead of men 
ana women who commit evil.' In such a 
dichotomous world, they lose their human- 
ness and we lose any compulsion to behave 
ethically or with consideration toward them. 

In such a psychological state, we become true 
believers and anyactio n against the enemy is 
j ustified. Tine needs only tolooIT a t* Adolf 
Hitler or the Ayatollah Khomeini to see the ; 
results to one’s psyche of holding this atti -^/ 

V For practitioners of civil disobedience 
in defense of natural diversity, the funda- 
mental issues are wilderness and wildlife. 
Our opponents are federal land managing 
agencies and resource extraction industries. 
After arres t, incarceration and court sentenc- 
Ifig, however, we sometimes become con- 
fused and begin to set; Tilt? lnprstice oFthe 
legal system as a fundamental issue w ith 
which we must deal, and we begin to regard 
tne deputies, jailers and judges whom we 
encounter as our primary opponents. When 
this occurs, our focus on wilderness is di- 
luted. 

V Civilization has turned the world into 
pablum. In reaction against the dull security 
and safety provided by modem society, some 
turn to thrill sports like rock climbing, sky 
diving or dirt bike racing for a much-needed 
dose of adrenaline. Some seek titillation in 
drugs and casual sex. The regular CDer may 
become an "arrest junkie" who hungers for 
the excitement of planning an action, being 
arrested, and standing nobly before the 
court. The monkeywrencher may be capti- 
vated by the intoxication of destro ying 
machines and getting away with it. In each 
case, the tingle of action may be a justifiable 
part of t he reward for courageous defense * 
wild nessj/ the danger is when it beco mes a 

TeliHumor t’fie'pffinaiy reason to brea l Tthe/ 
law. 


Enough generalities and pious moral 
posturing. Should we ever break the law? 

Of course. 

But we must accept the responsibilities 
that go with law-breaking. 

• Be careful and deliberate in choosing 
the laws you break for ethical reasons, or the 
targets for monkeywrenching. Be sure you 
are justified, that you have exhausted every 
egal m gans . 

• Even if justified for itself, consider the 
consequences of vour civil disobedience o^ 
monkeywrenching in the larger strategii 
sense. 


• Avoid frivolous law-breaking that may 
we akefiflTg'stateme nt you ale tfyEbJffd make' 
vflth conscientious civil disobedience. For 
example, if you are caught shoplifting while 
on the way to a non-violent protest or to a 
monkeywrenching action, your cause, no 
matter how noble, is cheapened in most eyes 
by the moral dubiousness of your petty theft 
— even if you can justify it yourself through 
mental gymnastics such as "ripping off the 
system is OK because the whole system is 
corrupt." 

• Tfie worst form of cowardice is ratling- 
on your compatriots in order to receive 
i mmunity or a reducea pumsKment. UN- 
LESS YOU ARE ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENT 
YOU WILL NOT BREAK DOWN AND FIN- 
GER YOUR FRIENDS, DO NOT ENGAGE IN 
MONKEYWRENCHING WITH ANYONE 
ELSE. There is nothing lower than this kin d 
of traitor. 

• R esist the temptatio n t o create an Us 
ve rsus Th em universe, Anger, rage and 
intransigent resistance to evil are all proper, 
but for the sake of your own mental health 
and the sake of the movement, don't de- 
monize others. Accept that we are all, to 
varying degrees, guilty of the destruction of 
the Earth. Try to separate the doer from the 
deed. 

• Be wary of the tar baby of the legal 
system; avoid being sucked into considering 
it your primary focus. (If your emphasis 
really is injustice instead of wilderness pres- 
ervation, that is fine. Such activists are 
needed.) 

• Guard against becoming an "arrest 
junkie" or a thrill-seeker. Periodically exam- 
ine your motivations for participating in 
civil disobedience or monkeywrenching. 

No doubt some who are deeply commit- 
ted to the defense of Earth and to opposing 
tyranny would disagree with the above. 
Some of these people may have engaged in 
many brave actions involving deliberate 
violation of the laws of the state. They may 
argue that they have no obligation to honor 
any of the rules or customs of this society, 
that they are free agents, or are in the process 
of creating a new society with a new moral- 
ity. 



Which Of My 
FBI Infiltrator? 


by Pam Lambert 

Since the Arizona 4 were arrested, much 
has been written about the FBI and how to 
deal with them. However, little has been 
written about the emotional aspects of being 
infiltrated, which is one of the most impor- 
tant issues to address. Through our emo- 
tions, we make friends and develop opinions 
about situations and people. Through our 
emotions, the FBI will try to split and destroy 
us. I can only speak for myself, but I suspect 
many people have shared the feelings I have. 

As a Tucson EFler, I know Dave Foreman 
and many of the people subpoenaed. My 
response when Dave et. al. were arrested was 
probably far more intense than those of you 
who don't know any of the AZ-4. I was in 
shock. I dusted off my TV and tried to watch 
the "news." I called fellow EFlers, who were 
just as disbelieving. A couple days later, a 
pre-scheduled EF! party happened at my 
house. As people arrived, some of them 
unknown to me, I hoped no one would take 
the opportunity to bug my house. (I didn't 
know why they would want to, but paranoia 
was running rampant.) It was the most 
depressing party I've ever attended. I went 
from small group to small group, each more 
glum than the previous. Friends of mine not 
known to the EFlers were looked at with great 
mistrust until I said, "They're OK." The 
mistrust lightened, but it was still there. 

Time passed and paranoia seemed to 
decrease. We still watched what we said on 
the phone and in the EF! Journal office and 
there still was some silent fingerpointing, 
but we were stabilizing and our core group 
seemed to become more cohesive. None of 
us had been close to Mike Tait. Those who 
had met him talked about how he was just a 
bit different and never quite fit in with the 
Tucson group. (Remember, though, he WAS 
a core person in the Prescott group.) 

The RRR was great for our local group. 
We saw a lot of activities we thought might 
be FBI subversive tactics. We prided our- 
selves in our ability to remain cohesive and 
work together despite FBI harassment and 
ur many differences (even the blood-thirsty 
:arnivores can work well with us kind, gentle 
vegetarians — this is a joke amongst our 
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I wish I was so sure of myself. It would 
be an easier, simpler world. It was so, for the 
heroes of matinee Westerns when I was 
growing up in the fifties. I wanted to be like 
them — strong, silent, secure and whole in 
myself. Ayn Rand constructed the same 
heroes, more pretentious, more urban, far 
more long-winded, but still characters from 
that Simon and Garfunkel song: rocks, is- 
lands apart from society. 

I do not argue that having fallen prey to 
the above pitfalls one cannot still accom- 
plish good. Yet, questions and concerns 
remain for me — and I hope for others who 
believe in ethical law breaking. _How do you 
change society when you are apart from it? 
How do you understand yourself when you 
deny the social environment that produced 
you? How can you gain support for your 
goals and actions when your behavior alien- 
ates potential supporters? 

Wise guerrillas know that they are part 
of society and need support from the popu- 
lation base. The isolated, alienated guerrilla 
is just as lost and vulnerable as the isolated, 
alienated gorilla. We primates are social 
animals. We have a long, deep heritage of 
being part of a tribe, of defining ourselves by 
the cultural context in which we were born. 

We deny human ecology when we ar- 
gue that we can operate totally apart from 
the mores of society, when we define our- 
selves as ethical islands, beholden to no one, 
without responsibility to others for our own 
actions. There we enter uncharted waters, 
beyond anthropology, beyond biology, into 
modernist alienation and nihilism, into 
Hobbes's nightmare of all against all, a dark 
and fearful place as far from the wilderness as 
we can imagine. 

— Dave Foreman 

* I also recognize, of course, that most acts of 
robbery, rape, assault and murder in this country 
go unpunished because they are committed by 
accountants, lawyers and managers hiding be- 
hind the legal facade of non-living corporations 
which are permitted to function legally like 
human persons. 


Friends Is An 


group.) Our confidence and trust in each 
other seemed rekindled. 

Don’t get me wrong, there was still 
mental fingerpointing. It only makes sense 
that there would be an infiltrator close to 
Dave and those of us working on the Mt. 
"What's the Star Wars connection and why'd 
it get railroaded through Congress?" Gra- 
ham issue, but for the most part we trusted 
each other. 

Of all the things the FBI can do — jail 
sentences, subversive harassment at RRR, 
painting EF! as a bunch of crazies in the 
minds of middle America — breaking our 
friendships and trust is the worst and lowest, 
and probably the most effective (read The 
Monsters are Due on Maple Street, by Ray 
Bradbury). 

Then one night, I got the dreaded 
phone call, "Anne's* an FBI informer." 
(Informers aren't agents, they’re probably 
worse. They're EFlers gone astray, or 
"plants" — people being "blackmailed by the 
FBI to join and spy on our group.) How can 
I begin to tell you how it feels to find out 
someone you called FRIEND is an infiltrator? 
She and I were never really close, but we did 
share more than a casual acquaintance. We 
supported each other in our respective men 
hunts, we bought each other dinner, she 
cried to me about the loss of some special 
friends, we hugged, we laughed, we worked 
for the planet. She lied. 

My first thought was, "Of course she is." 
I'd silently pointed my finger at her. But 
then, who hadn't I pointed my finger at? 
Each person had sat before my mind's eye 
being judged, and ultimately being found 
innocent. 

As the phone conversation continued, 
my friend expressed his anger at her and her 
pre-conceived deception of us. I expressed 
support for her. I believed her guilt, but I 
pointed my finger at THEM. THEY took 
advantage of her; she must have emotional 
problems; she must have been in trouble, 
and THEY made a deal with her. 

But how could she agree to it? How 
could she say, "I '11 help you putpeople in jail 
so I don't have to go"? Or did she enjoy the 
continued on page 30 
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Copyright 1989 by Daniel Conner 

Author's note: November 10 marks the SOth anniversary of the death of wilderness defender Bob 
Marshall, alongwithAldo Leopold thegreatest of the second generation of American environmentalists. 
On a train northbound from his forester's job in Washington, DC, to his family home in the 
Adirondacks, Bob died of heart failure at the age of 39. 

The following story is an excerpt from chapter two of my novel-in-progress, The Value of 
Uselessness (title from a phrase of the Taoist philosopher Chuang Tzu), in which Bob Marshall is a 
major character. To honor the occasion ofBolrs death, John Davis asked me fora scene in which Bob 
appears, and I gladly sent the pages in which an appropriate name for an odd mountain in the Brooks 
Range of Alaska presents itself to Bob and his companions. In 1 930, when this scene takes place, Mount 
Doonerak was still unnamed. 

To add color, I have taken some liberties with Bob's life and character. For example, I have given 
Bob a minor speech impediment (he gets his mords wixed up in moments of high excitement), and later 
in the story I turn him into aweekend monkeywrencher. Once Bob really did get caught in a landslide, 
but not quite like the one portrayed below. 

Period slang is used throughout the story, and I have spelled and hyphenated words as they might 
have been written in the 1930s. 


All the old sourdoughs agree: early 
September is a splendid time to be poking 
around the mountains of the Arctic Divide. 
No snow on the ground, except maybe at 
higher elevations; the willow-choked 
streambeds still unfrozen. Temperature 
warm enough to drop your britches at 
nature's call, yet cold enough to keep the 
skeeters off your fanny. 

And the landscape, well, how can I 
describe it? It's a solace for the eyes, a riot of 
colors. But these are just puffed-up words 
with deficient meaning; why don't you have 
a look for yourself? 

See how the long light of afternoon 
carves shadows of darkest green from the 
spruce forests. In the background: rolling 
terraces, layered textures molded out of 
sedge. Greens of all tints blended together, a 
chiaroscuro sprinkled with reindeer moss, 
cream-colored and textured like finest lace. 

Look yonder: dwarf birch, flame-red, 
crowning the hills. Lichens on rock out- 
crops, brilliant scarlets and chartreuses, lurid 
colors that you think can't really belong in 
nature. On valley flanks, blueberry leaves 
nestle together, flecked with purple. Birches 
huddle by the stream-beds, naked and frosty 
without their leaves. Cottonwoods and wil- 
lows, clothed in brightest gold. 

A good time for a fellow to be alive and 
out in God's country. All the more splendid 
too, when you've got it to yourself, or can 
savor it with only a chum or two. 

Strange thought. Bob Marshall won- 
ders: Is it possible that scenery can be con- 
sumed by too many eyes? Naaah. Silly 
notion. Has Praxiteles' Hermes been dimin- 
ished by 2000 years of rubber-neckers? Do 
you rob Beethoven's Ninth of its grandeurby 
listening too much? 

Still, the blues, the greens, the scarlets — 
all seem so much more vivid than if a thou- 
sand indifferent eyes had carried away some 
part of them. 

Bob Marshall's about to make camp for 
the night on a knoll. Koyukuk River Basin, 
north-central Alaska. What better place to 
make your escape on a fine autumn after- 
noon? He exults in the isolation. Cloud- 
hidden, whereabouts unknown, he thinks, re- 
calling a phrase from an old Chinese poem. 

Seventy-eight miles to the nearest 
human settlement, the village of Wiseman 
to the southeast. God saves the best places 
for Himself, and lets us in, maybe a few at a 
time — if we have sense enough not to 
overstay our welcome. To make sure we 
don’t. He sends bears and skeeters out to 
patrol the place. 

Bob's summary to no one in particular: 
"Gee, this is swell!" 

In the company of Ernie Johnson and 
Harry Snowden, Bob left Wiseman 12 days 
ago. The three men have just stopped on a 
glacial moraine overlooking Pyramid Creek. 
The knoll completes a curious U-shaped 
valley that extends northeast in the direction 
of a sheer black-faced mountain. 

Mountain? Bob wonders about that. 
More like Milton’s Citadel of Hell, that tow- 
ering black mass in the northeast. Some- 
thing strange about that spot, no doubt 
about it. Sinister, snowless, shadowy. 
(Enough s' s, thinks Bob. Jeez. Lucky I 
haven't got a lithp too.) Inhothpitable. Got 
no name. What shall they call it? 

That hanging valley there, the one that 
leads to the mountain, something unearthly 
there too. An eight-mile-long spectacle of 
blasted basalt and low-lying fog, flanked by 
mountains ttiat rise 2000-3000 feet from the 
floor. Straight up. A steep wall blocks the 
valley at its upper end. 

Bob's binoculars show a palisade of 
waterfalls at the upper end. Lots of water, 
then. But no green plants, no birds, no life 
anywhere. Except for a few sandworts here 
and there. And some blackish lichens des- 
perately clinging to the blasted rocks. 

Hmm. 

On the north side of the moraine, sedge 


tussocks hide peat-filled pools, still iced over 
from last night's frost. Harry wanted to set up 
camp on the south side of the knoll, down 
near the creek, far enough back to avoid 
boggy ground. 

But Bob wants to camp at the top of the 
moraine. There you can see that desolation 
to the northeast. Weather's been mild 
enough, Bob argues. No rain, no wind for 
several days, not yet cold enough to worry 
about shelter. Why not camp up here where 
there's a view? 

Ernie looks apprehensive, but offers no 
objection. Harry shrugs, and says nothing. 
Bob gets out his camera and tripod to take 
some Jantern slides. 

Now, I should tell you something about 
Bob Marshall before we go further. He's a 
forester, trained at Harvard and at Johns 
Hopkins. Ph.D. in plant physiology. Smart 
fellow. At the moment Bob's a minor Forest 
Service official, on leave to study tree growth 
on the north slope of the Brooks Range. 

He's a round-faced man with wavy 
brown hair and bushy beard. His eyes bulge 
and his body's slightly pear-shaped. He 
walks fast, faster'n you'd think possible, but 
with a bit of a side-ways waddle. He's got a 
smile that'd tame a walrus, and an infectious 
enthusiasm that'll some day ease his passage 
through the labyrinths of government serv- 
ice. 

Bob's intrigued with the geology of that 
desolate valley ahead. He's wandered away 
from his companions, and is sitting on his 
haunches to study the landscape. He sets 
down his pencil and note-pad, and raises his 
binoculars. 

Hmm. Odd mixture of contorted forma- 
tions. A basement of slate, limestone layers 
above, capped with igneous overlay. Can't quite 
figure that lifeless appearance, though. Dam. 
Unsettling. The ice must've retreated to that 
mountain centuries ago. Why then should one 
side of this terminal moraine be so lifeless and 
the other so lush? Plenty of water up the valley, 
all those cascades tumbling over the cliff faces. 
Decent drainage too. Maybe the geologic youth 
of that valley makes it difficult for life to gain a 
foothold.... 

Bob reaches for a note-pad. 

Yeah, that must be it. See the steep angle of 
the talus slopes? That means rock-slides are 
common. Large sections of basaltic rim lie 
unweathered on the valley floor. One nearby 
chunk looks bigger' n a bungalow. And up there 
on the rim, giant boulders poised, ready to take 
the plunge. Plop. 

Bob starts writing. 

Of course, that's it. Write it down. See 
those basaltic rims up there? Won't be too many 
years before they're heaved down onto the valley 
floor too. No soil formation down there because 
of constant rock-slides. Obvious, if you stop and 
think about. No soil, no plants. Hard for 'em to 
get a foothold in the constant rock rains. 

He looks back toward the mountain. 

Yeah, that'd account for the lack of vegeta- 
tion. But why the strange blasted appearance? 
It's not volcanic; this basalt's old. Wind maybe? 
From where? Seems like there's an aspect to this 
place that's almost, hmm ... what? 

Bob puts his pencil in his mouth. 

Supernatural, that's what. What lives here 
anyway? 

But Bob has no time to pursue this line 
of thought. Ernie's seen a Dali's sheep head- 
ing for a nearby crag. Fresh meat. 

Sure, go ahead, says Bob. He gets to his 
feet, and scans the valley to the other side of 
the moraine. 

Got some gathering of my own to do before 
we can sit down to supper. Get some of those 
cottonwood branches from down in the draw. 
Harry says cottonwood's the best thing around 
here for starting a fire. 

Ernie Johnson is a trapper. He picks up 
his mail down in Betties, but spends most of 
the year alone in the woods. Born 50 years 
ago in Sweden, a carpenter in Minnesota 
before he joined the Kuskokwim gold rush in 
1904. He hasn't left Alaska since. Everyone 


in the Koyukuk — both Eskimos and whites 
— acknowledges Ernie as the best woods- 
man. He has one weakness: he's fond of his 
Malamutes, and is perhaps too eager to share 
his high opinion of them. 

Ernie's dogs, however, are not needed 
this early in the season. Instead, he’s bor- 
rowed two horses to carry their packs. 
Bronco and Brownie are grazing down by the 
creek in the willows. 

Harry Snowden is a small but wiry 
Kobuk, sometimes going by his original 
name, Nutirwik. He’s about 45, though he 
doesn’t know exactly where or when he was 
born. Sometime around 1903 he showed up 
in Wiseman, and he's called it home ever 
since. When he was learning English he took 
the name Snowden, figuring it was close as 
he could get to his Eskimo name. Nutirwik 
means blizzard. 

You never see Harry without his bat- 
tered fedora and corn-cob pipe. He's got high 
cheek-bones, clear black eyes, small gnarled 
hands, and he's known to be the best hunter 
in the Koyukuk. His slight build makes him 
fox-like, effective at stalking, always alert. 
Barely over five feet tall, Harry has a physical 
strength that belies his vulpine appearance. 

Sometimes he disappears for a year or 
two into the Outside, always returning with 
cash in this pocket, because he never has 
trouble finding work. Construction crews 
always need a strong little fellow like Harry to 
fit into tight places. Every few years he makes 
the trip down the Inside Passage to Seattle, to 
work in a logging camp or on a highway 
project. It can’t be the money he's after, 
because he stays just long enough to gather 
the kind of intelligence that'll occupy his 
active mind for a few more Arctic winters. 

Twenty years ago the missionaries in 
Betties took up a collection and sent Harry to 
school in Fairbanks. He stayed only a year 
before deciding to return to the Koyukuk, but 
that year left a permanent impression on 
him. He saw a Betty Boop cartoon and 
Charlie Chaplin's "The Gold Rush," and 
laughed himself silly. Now he does a credit- 
able imitation of the Little Tramp. He also 
discovered newspapers. 

Ever since, Harry's been reading any- 
thing he can get his hands on. Put a box of 
Post Toasties before his nose, and he'll read 
every word, copyright notice and all. He 
doesn't understand everything he reads; 
once someone gave him a box of Smith 
Brothers cough drops, and he wondered if 
the brothers Trade and Mark really were the 
inventors of cherry flavor, of which he is 
supremely fond. 

He's also devoted to comic strips, and he 
clips all he can find. His favorite is "Gasoline 
Alley," although "Bringing up Father" is not 
far behind. He emulates Uncle Walt, but 
aspires to be Jiggs. 

Virtually no book north of the Yukon 
has escaped Harry's hands. He’s the only 
resident of Wiseman with a subscription to 
the Seattle Times. With a carefully sharpened 
pencil he underlines articles, and clips them 
for his files. When Harry leaves home, he 
always asks someone to look after his oaken 
filing cabinets and keep his newspapers 
neatly piled. 

Harry has just lifted his fedora up on his 
brow. He lights his pipe while Bob stokes the 
campfire. Besides the fedora, khaki trousers, 
and waffle-stompers, the little Eskimo wears 
only a plaid woolen jacket. Not cold enough 
yet to bother with his wolverine -lined parka 
and mukluks. Both lie packed away in his 
war-bag, unused since last winter. 

Harry'd have been inclined to siwash it, 
without horses or equipment, if it hadn’t 
been for Bob. Better to humor Tree-Counter, 
even if it means a bit more of a burden. A 
knife, a rifle, fishing line and hook — that's 
all you really need. But Oomik was intent on 
a full-fledged scientific expedition, and 
couldn't be dissuaded. 

Most of the Koyukuk Eskimos call Bob 
"Oomik Polluk," which means "Big Whisk- 
ers." Some call him "Tree-Counter." Some, 
like Harry, use both. Harry knows that 
"Oomik" amuses Bob, so he uses that more. 
He likes Bob. 

Oomik, he not like other cheechawkos. He 
sturdy. Experienced in way of mountain-coun- 
try. That boy, he keep up with any Inuit, even 
with him waddle-gait. Mmm. Many many hot- 
shot fellas, they come Arctic, go home spring, all 
skeeter-bites and frosty toe. Not Oomik. 

Harry takes a puff on the corn-cob. 

Toofatmaybe, that Oomik, toomuchstuff. 
But soon he learn. 

Bob's been preparing his contribution 
to supper, a paste of wild cranberries gath- 
ered from creek-side bogs. Harry's frying the 
mess of grayling he caught with a willow 
stick and brown hackle fly. Ernie's servingup 
flank steaks, fried in olive oil, of the Dali's 
sheep that crossed his path a few hours ago. 


The white ram, partially skinned, hangs from 
a jerry-built tripod. Not far from the fire, its 
massive coiled horns hover only an inch or 
two above the frosty ground. 

The three men eat in silence broken 
only by the crackle of the cottonwood 
branches that Bob gathered for the fire. The 
long twilight has disappeared into the north- 
ern sky, which now shows a faint arc of 
greenish aurora. Even in the farthest north 
where autumn twilight lingers, a few stars 
have appeared, and stand out above the 
serrated skyline. Glowing embers rise up, 
whispering complaints about separation 
from the mother-fire, until lost in the stars of 
Perseus. A southerly breeze ruffles hair and 
whiskers, carrying the fragrance of boggy 
tussocks touched with frost. 

But none seems to notice; they are star- 
ing intently into the fire. Its warmth invites 
their gaze, and draws their stilled thoughts 
circling inward, like a wayward comet into 
the oblivion of the sun. The cold, the emp- 
tiness of the Arctic night lurks at the campfire 
perimeter, held at bay by the friendly crackle 
of the cottonwood. Far to the northwest a 
wolf howls, then is silent. 

Ernie decides to lighten the moment. 

"Ya know, if only folks knew vhat ve got 
oop here, ve might not have it for long." 

Bob looks thoughtful. "What do you 
mean, Ernie?" 

Ernie pauses to poke the fire. 

"Veil, it's like t'is. Vhat's t'e most valu- 
able t'ing anybody can have?" 

"Health," says Harry. 

"Yah, t'at's right. An' after t'at coomes 
time. You can mint money, shoor, but you 
can’t mint time. Vherever you go, you got 
more people, t'en you got less time. You vant 
to make best use of yoor time, you got to live 
in a place like t'is." 

A more leisurely pause, as if to empha- 
size the point. 

"Here vhat ve got most of is time. Time 
to vonder vhat it's all about. Time to vatch 
from t'e sidelines. When you right in t'e 
middle of t’ings, in all t'e turmoil, veil, you 
yoost can't find time to t'ink. You miss 
seeing how ridiculous it all is." 

"So why aren't there more people 
here?" asks Bob. "If time is so valuable, you'd 
think people'd endure all kinds of hardships 
to prospect it, the way they do gold." 

"Yah. It's not t'e skeeters t'at keep gold- 
diggers avay from places like t'is. It's fear. 
But not fear of t'e cold, and not fear of bears. 
No sirree. It's fear of loneliness, pure and 
simple, t'at keeps t'e time-prospectors avay." 

Harry nods his head in agreement. 

"Yeah, I guess that’s right," says Bob. 
"But it's that same fear that makes you bush- 
bunnies the friendliest people I've ever seen. 
Not that there's anything special about 
Koyukukers, you understand. It's just that 
people anywhere behave according to the 
scarcity theory of value." 

"What that?" asks Harry. 

"Well, nothing new about it really," 
says Bob. "It was Marx, I think, who first 
applied the scarcity theory of value to how 
people treat each other. Anyway, never 
mind Karl Marx . But it seems that human life 
everywhere takes on a dignity and value 
proportional to its scarcity." 

Bob gestures around, as if to illustrate 
the emptiness of the landscape. 

"Take Ernie here. He’d give me the 
socks off his feet and run back to Wiseman 
barefoot if he knew I needed them. Stupid, 
maybe. But generous. 

"But where I grew up, Harry, people 
don't give a coot's hoot. In New York they 
won't stopto give you directions. Or if they 
do they throw in some wise-guy crack. 

"Now, do you think people in New York 
are really that much different from people 
here? Uh-uhhh. It's just that up here they're 
few and far between. They’re scarce, Harry. 
They have value to each other. But in New 
York there's too many of 'em to bother much 
with each other's troubles. See?" 

Harry nods. 

"It works the other way too. Up here it's 
human life that's scarce. What is it you've 
got in abundance? Nature, that's what. 
Coming out your ears. So you look after the 
guy on the other side of the mountain when 
he's got the grippe, but then you turn right 
around and throw your pork 'n' beans can in 
his back yard, or in the river behind his 
cabin. My word. 

"Now, in New York we're drowning in 
people, and awash with garbage. But we're 
starving for nature. There it's a precious 
commodity. So what happens? Harry, 
there're people in my home town that'd 
sooner kill you as cuss you out if your dog 
pees on their geraniums. But here you’re so 
overwhelmed with nature that you need 
some garbage to humanize it." 

"Yah," says' Ernie. "T'at make sense. 
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Kindness, it got not’in’ to do vit' how Chris- 
tian folks are. No sirree. It's how far apart 
t'ey's spaced. T’e Christianest people in the 
vorld, t'ey kill each ot'er off if t'ey live too 
close toget’er. It's a fact: t'e Christians I've 
known, t'ey's more apt to be at each ot'ers' 
t'roats t'an heat'ens like Harry here. Ain'tt'at 
right, you goddam pagan? 

"Mmm." Harry is noncommittal, gaz- 
ing into the fire. Then he looks up at Bob. 

"Ernie right. Eskimo not fight much. 
Not even over woman. 'Specially not over 
God. Christian, he love God, but hate na- 
ture. That not make sense to Eskimo." 

Harry looks back into the fire. 

"Guess you right, Ernie. Me, I pagan by 
your standards, maybe Bob's too. Gee. 
Harry, he pagan man, bad-fellow. Heehee. 
Old Tobuk, he once tell me, white people 
funny. Need someone else, save their souls. 
But Eskimo, he smart. Do it himself. 
Heehee." 

Bob smiles, and stirs the fire. Harry 
continues. 

"Old Tobuk, he anagok, medicine man. 
Most people around here, they think him 
long-gone looney. But Tobuk, he make sense 
to Harry....'' 

Harry looks up in the north to see how 
far the night has progressed. 

Mmm. Either twilight come back early, or 
sky-fire, he grow brighter. 

"'Cept once, old Tobuk, he fool Harry 
complete. Ask him, tell Harry most peculiar 
secret he know. Old Tobuk, he answer few 
words." 

Harry pauses for dramatic effect. 

"Well?" asks Bob. 

"Yah," seconds Ernie. "Vhat t'e old 
faker say?" 

"Old Tobuk, he odd fella," continues 
Harry. "Either he fool Harry, or he tell most 
strangest thing Harry ever hear. Can't figure 
out which. Gee." 

"I'm all ears," says Bob. 

"Tobuk, he say, 'Everything, him move 
southwest.' That all." 

Ernie scratches his head, then shrugs. 

"Hunh! Vha'd t'e old scoundrel mean 
by t'at, I voonder? Bet he vas yoost pulling 
your leg, Harry." 

Time elapses. Ursa-time. A term meas- 
ured not in minutes or hours, tick-tick-tick, 
sweep of the big hand on your Bulova. It's a 
more static temporality, measured by the 
leisurely dip of the Great Bear over the north- 
ern horizon. That's it: a Bear-Age, its progress 
marked in star- seconds. 

For epochs, eras, millennia, no one 
speaks. 

Vast, cold indifference, that's what your 
back feels away from the fire. The stinging 
Arctic cold underscores that emptiness, be- 
cause it's not alive. In more temperate re- 
gions, life chatters on all around you, day 
and night, never stopping, yak, yak, yak. 
Here it's a void, a vacancy, not just nature a- 
slumber. Not terrifying, not even uncom- 
fortable, just there, like majestic Ursa making 
its rounds in the sky. 

This same vacancy makes Harry decide 
to bring up a troubling subject. 

"You feel Him?" Harry asks. 

"Feel who?" says Bob. 

Harry pauses to light his corn-cob. 

"Oomik, I know you not believe in 
spooks. But Ernie, he live in hills, in forest. 
For twenty-five year now, he by-himself-all- 
alone. Harry wonder, Ernie ever feel shivery, 
goose-bumply all over?" 

Ernie looks thoughtful. "Vhat d'you 
mean, Harry?" he says. 

"Mmm. Some thing in valley up there. 
Or maybe on mountain beyond. Me, I can't 
tell." 

A pause. The others are taking the 
measure of Harry’s words. 

"You're right, Harry," says Bob. "I 
mean, you're right that I don't believe in 
nature spirits." 

Then he recalls his sensation of earlier 
that afternoon and stops. 

"Neit'er do I, if you get right down to it, " 
offers Ernie. "But soomtimes I act yoost like 
I did. You know?" 

Ernie glances over in the direction of 
the mountain. 


"Yah, Harry, I felt it too. Soomt'ing 
t'ere, you betcha. It shoor spooky over in t'at 
direction.” 

"Mmm-hmm," confirms Harry. "Me, I 
notice Him in afternoon, long before we get 
to top of ridge. Ooh, Harry think. Trees 
down by creek, they feel all shudderful. Ernie 
right, you not want set up camp on ridge." 

Bob Marshall is enthralled, but seems 
unable to hide his skepticism. 

"Well, I'll be darned. Harry, you say the 
trees told you something spooky's in that 
valley?" 

"Uh-uh, Oomik. Not 'told' me. Not 
right word. Trees, they talk with each other, 
not to Harry. But funny thing, Oomik. Me, 
I smell trembles in them. No, 'smell' not 
right word either. I not know. Anyway, fear, 
he all around here, all way back to spruce 
ridge we pass this morning. Mmm." 

Silence. Each searches the Arctic night 
with his ears. A twig snapping, now there's 
something you could deal with. Just a wol- 
verine, or at worst a bear. But a silence so big 
it howls? A hush so quiet it bellows? What 
do you do with something like that? 

Bob wants to know more. "Harry," he 
says. "How can you sense fear in trees?" 

"Mmm. Hard in spruce, that for sure. 
Spruce, he not give a damn; he most ... 
reserved tree in forest. Shy, almost. But look, 
Oomik, you remember stand of aspen down 
by creek? Aspen tree, he biggest gossip of all. 
Nobody got secrets when aspen around. 
Whisper, whisper, all-a-time whisper. As- 
pen, he most scaredy-cat; he start shakin' 
and go all to pieces at things spruce barely 
notice." 

Harry covers his ears as if to demon- 
strate the garrulity of the aspen. 

"So I not listen to aspen. They all a- 
flutter, all-a-time talk, talk, talk. Never be- 
lieve aspen. But spruce, you listen to him. 
When spruce afraid, maybe you better worry, 
Harry think.” 

Bob is fascinated. 

"My word," he says. "Harry, I always 
thought maybe trees had personalities. But 
you know, I was never observant enough to 
take it that far." 

Bob turns to Ernie. "What about it, 
Ernie? Ever seen whatever it is Harry's talk- 
ing about?" 

Ernie doesn't respond at once. His eyes 
are fixed upon the fire, as if concentration 
were a defense against whatever is out there. 
Eventually he clears his throat. 

"Veil, 1 don't know." He pauses again, 
checking to see if the Big Dipper is going to 
clear that distant cliff face. In the icy air the 
Dipper stars are sharp points that twinkle like 
magnesium powder a-splutter. 

Ernie looks into Bob's face, and contin- 
ues. 

"I don’t know noot’ing about trees," he 
says. "But I guess Harry's speaking of vhat t'e 
Indians call Vendigo. Never heered Eskimo 
like him mention it t'ough. Indian stoory, 
not Eskimo. Troost Harry to bring it oop, 
little goddam fibber. He yoost rolls around in 
t'at spooky stooff like a dog in a pile of cow- 
poop. 

"T'ing is, t'ese noort'em Indians know 
how to keep t'eir land foor t’emselfs. Vhen 
t'ere's goold to be had, veil, skeeters yoost 
ain't enough to keep t'e likes of you 'n' me 
avay. Indians, t'ey got to make oop creepy 
stoories like t'at yoost to keep t'e fearful vuns 
out. Some bogus stoory tat'd freeze t'e mar- 
row of yoor bones qvicker'n any villi ... villi 

n 

"Williwaw," says Bob, correcting him. 

"Yah. T'anks. Anyvay, ifyoubeliefedit, 
veil, I s'poose it’d yoost make yoor skin crawl 
like a colony of bees. T’ese Indians, t'ey say 
t'ere's soom critter — soom kinda spirit I 
guess — t'at stomps t'e noort'em foorests. 
You can hear it coming — long befoor you 
can see it. Anyvun who's seen it, or claims to, 
veil, t'ey say it's a yiant, maybe foorty feet 
tall, maybe bigger, and kinda semi-transpar- 
ent." 

Ernie pauses for effect. 

"It eats souls. Yah, if it eat yoors, t'en 
yoo’re a lost man. Not dead, you see. But 
yoor soul is gone. Poof! Leafs you vit' a 
craving foor blood. Humanblood. Can'tlive 
vit' out it, so t’ey tell. If t'e Indians efer hear 


you vas eat by a Vendigo, veil, t'ey kill you 
first chance t’ey get. Consider it a favor to 
you." 

"Horse-feathers," Bob says. He is not 
impressed. He senses a conspiracy of some 
sort. "Ernie, you ‘n’ Harry are full of prunes. 
Nobody gives sour owl shit about a story like 
that. Wendigo, my eye. 

"Everybody's got some kind of monster 
story. Now, where I come from, it's another 
kind of flapdoodle. It's Champie — a big 
lizard or a slug or something that lives in 
Lake Champlain. Doesn’t eat souls, though. 
My word. Come to think of it, I've never 
heard of it eating anything. Just pokes its 
head out of the lake once or twice a year and 
scares a few picnickers. Not much else." 

Bob is pretending outrage now, certain 
he's being suckered. He waves his arms in 
excitement. 

"Guess everyone has to cook up a lolla- 
palooza of a monster appropriate to their 
landscape. A lazy lake lizard's good enough 
for upstate New York. But up here where the 
sky’s so bigand the land so empty and the air 
so clear that you can almost pee into a glacial 
valley forty miles away, well, you need a 
giant forest-walker that reaches up to the sky 
to give you boose-gumps. Har-de-har, you 
guys. Honestly." 

Ernie laughs, and shakes his head. He 
picks another grayling out of the pan, and 
starts to pull off the skin. 

"Guess t'at's a sensible attitude," he 
says. "You see so many t'ings you can’t 
explain t'at if you vasn't skeptical, vhy, you 'd 
yoost cringe in yoor cabin all vinter long, 
foor fear t'at soom goddam doonerak ' d get 
you. Me, I never saw no foorty-foot spook a- 
tramping over t'e toondra, and I'd bet Harry 
ain't neit'er. But oop here you see and hear 
lots of t'ings t'at yoost don't seem Tight." 

"Uh-huh," agrees Harry. "Wendigo, he 
phoney-baloney story. But me, I talk about 
something else. About Him. I never see Him 
either. Maybe not exist. But I hear Him, or 
rather I hear things sound like Him if He 
exist." 

"Aw, c'mon, Harry,” complains Bob. 
"Now you're getting me spooked." 

"You fellas, you listen to Harry. There 
something ... something ... gigantic out there. 
Him not spook or nothin', but some thing. 
Can't see Him, day or night." 

Harry takes a long draw on his pipe. 

"But sometimes you hear Him. He 
rumbles. A giant Sound. Like earthquake I 
feel down in Kenai once, 'cept earthquake, 
him not last long, all-over-soon. 

"But Him, Sound, He stretch horizon to 
horizon. Gee. Like big caribou herd, take 
many days pass by. Mmm. 'Cept Sound, He 
deeper, more hollow, more ... more ...prime- 
val. Like earthquake, 'cept quake not clutch 
at heart like Sound." 

Harry stops to poke the embers of the 

fire. 

"Now Harry, he hear Him two time. 
Both time someone I know, he die soon 
afterward. Me, I not sayin’ Sound, He have 
anything do with people die. Just that 
Sound, He come from wherever people go 
when they die. Mmm. 

"Some hear Him and think Wendigo, 
watch out, he cornin’ for you, you better 
hide. But for me, Wendigo just big dumb 
doonerak — nature spirit, not good, not bad. 
Not even spirit really, 'cause doonerak, he too 
... too ... what? Impersonal. Force of nature, 
maybe. Strange. Medicine man, he fool 
around with doonerak; they say old anagok 
Tobuk, his grandfather have forty doonerak 
working for him. Me, I leave doonerak alone. 
They too dumb. Trouble-makers. Unpre- 
dictable." 

He sets down the poking stick, and 
scans the horizon to the northeast. 

"No, sir. When Harry hear Sound, he 
know Toolawak talkin’. Now, in stories 
Toolawak, he just silly crow. Not very bright 
one at that. But for me, Toolawak, He some- 
thing more. Can't quite put finger on Him. 
Guess I say He One Who Make Sound.... 
Heehee." 

They fall silent again, as if their ears are 
searching the mountain crags for some dis- 
tant echo of the Sound. Nothing. Only the 
sizzle of the fire, now shrunken to hot em- 


bers. Bob gets up to fetch more wood, and 
glances skyward. He stops in his tracks, 
mouth agape. 

"Oh, my gars and starters!" 

The aurora has expanded to fill the sky, 
almost to the southern horizon. 

"'Ey! Vatsa matter. Bob? Bean, or 
vhat?" Ernie reaches for his rifle. 

"Great jumpin' Jesus," says Bob. 
"C'mere and look at this!" 

Even Ernie is impressed, once the after- 
glow of the fire-light departs from his eyes. 
The sky is a shimmering curtain of electric 
green, draperies folding and unfolding, rays 
of light converging and diverging. Flashing 
sheets of fire reach as far south as Aquarius, 
while brighter creases of yellow weave a path 
overhead. 

For the moment the campfire is forgot- 
ten. The men withdraw to a nearby mound 
for a better view. They stand and stare. 

Every ten minutes or so the display 
retreats a bit. Then it intensifies, as if the 
respite has given it renewed vigor. All of 
Cassiopeia has now swung free of the moun- 
tain cirques to the northeast, where the 
unnamed black mountain lurks, and the 
constellation lies engulfed in auroral 
sheaths. Away from the campfire, the frosty 
landscape is itself aflame. 

"That figures," says Harry. 

"What figures?" asks Bob. 

"Oomik, you see those three stars?" 
Harry gestures toward Cassiopeia, now en- 
gulfed in luminous green. "Those stars Ibrosi. 
That Inuit word, mean stone lamp. That 
where sky-fire come from. Tonight Toola- 
wak, He live there." 

Incredible. Harry must be right. Like a 
skilled showman attuned to an appreciative 
audience, the sky now unleashes its reserves. 
What was dichromatic green and yellow 
before now broadens full spectrum. Over- 
head, the shimmering green gives way to a 
cerulean blue. A red smudge appears off to 
the side of the Pole Star, then spreads out- 
ward in an expanding spiral. 

Spears of yellow and white form along 
lines that converge not on Polaris, but on 
Cassiopeia. Some spirit-painter is up there 
standing on the ionosphere, exuberantly 
painting Cro-Magnon abstractions with a 
palette of electricity. Here he has applied a 
wash of electrolytic blues and greens; there 
he dips his brush in neon red, twirling it 
haphazardly over the canvas. With careless 
abandon he tosses off yellow-white aureoles. 
And last, he gives the whole canvas a spin. 

A spirit-painter, dancing on the iono- 
sphere? Ifso, he does his work in silence. No, 
not quite. Hear that? Not the fire, hissing 
uncomprehendingly over to your left. But 
rather the air, the landscape itself, crackling 
at a frequency just below the limit of audibil- 
ity, more felt than heard? 

An aurora. How many has Bob seen in 
his twenty-nine years? Thirty? Forty? But 
this one is different. 

This one knows we're here. 

At times the lights in the sky seem to dip 
below the mountains on the horizon and 
dash along the surface of the earth, scurrying 
phantoms that race toward you, then evapo- 
rate as suddenly as they appear. 

Darned eerie. We're at the center of this 
one. How can that be? Rainbows are observer- 
centered. But an aurora ? 

Bob notices that hairs of his whiskers 
stand away from his face. A staticky, charged 
feeling. He feels curiously light-headed. A 
tear forms at the edge of one eye, and 
promptly freezes. 

Bob knows that Harry and Ernie must be 
feeling just as giddy. They ought to do 
something. What? 

Impasse. His heart is about to burst. 
Bob can think of nothing except to break 
into song. 

"In .. a .. mountain greenery 

Where .. God .. paints the scenery, 

Just .. us .. crazy people together...." 

Absurd. Yet, somehow it seems the right 
thing to do. Harry and Ernie don’t know this 
Rodgers and Hart song, but soon they pick up 
the tune. After a few verses they join in. At 
the top of their lungs, they sing. 

"Beans .. could .. get no keener re- 

continued on page 26 
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BEARS NEED BIG PLACES 

The Story of the Littlest Eco-Raider 



by Cindy Hill Couture, Esq. 

Evelyn lived in a small white house on 
a hillside, at the end of a long winding road, 
with her Mommy and Daddy and two Bears. 
The first Bear was stuffed grey flannel, with 
patches on his hands and knees. The second 
was a big floppy dog named Bear. 

In Evelyn's house was a playroom full of 
toys. Upstairs was Evelyn’s bedroom, with 
beautiful seashell pink walls. Evelyn didn't 
spend much time in the playroom, or in her 
bedroom, or anywhere else in the house for 
that matter. What Evelyn and the Bears liked 
most was to be outside, under the big blue 
sky. 

All around Evelyn's house were mead- 
ows where meadowlarks sang and field mice 
scurried, teasing the dog named Bear. Be- 
hind the meadows was the Big Wood. Trees 
in the Big Wood reached nearly to the sky, 
and Evelyn knew all their names. "Hello 
Birch" she called as she walked past the trees 
with paper white trunks. "Hello Hickory" 
and "Hello Walnut" she hollered up at their 
crowns as she filled her bookbag with their 
fallen nuts. "Hello Pines" she would whis- 
per, mimicking the sound of the wind 
through their gentle green-needled boughs. 

One day as Evelyn was walking through 
the woods with the Bears, she saw a strange 
thing. Tied around the trunks of the beauti- 
ful trees were bright orange plastic ribbons! 

"How ugly they are” thought Evelyn. 
"Well, I'll just clean up this mess and make 
the Big Wood pretty again. That way no one 
will get in trouble for leaving behind litter." 

Evelyn walked from tree to tree, pulling 
off the plastic ribbons and putting them into 
her book bag with the stuffed Bear. The 
ribbons led farther and farther away from 
Evelyn's house. Soon she was nearly to the 
top of the hill. 

A chipmunk began to chatter. "Oh, 
hush" said Evelyn, "I didn't leave this mess 
here. I am picking it up for you.” Then a jay 
started to holler at her. This scared Evelyn a 
little. "Bears," she whispered, "the animals 
have never yelled at us like this before. I 
think something is wrong in the Big Wood." 

The stuffed Bear stayed quiet as usual, 
staring at Evelyn with his big button eyes. 
The other Bear whined in agreement, and 
ran ahead to the top of the hill. He stopped 
and crouched behind a little knoll, curling 
his lip and snarling. 

In the clearing in front of her were two 
men standing next to a pickup truck and big 
yellow machine. One of the men had a great 
big belly and was smoking a cigar. The other 
man was holdinga spool of orange ribbon. "I 
don't like this one bit, Bears," said Evelyn. 
"Let's listen and see what they are up to." 

"How far did you get today?" the man 
with the cigar asked. 

"I finished marking all the trees," the 
other answered, waving the spool of orange 
ribbon. "Now all we have to do is cut them 
down and the road will be ready to pave." 

"Good” grunted the cigar man. "When 
are you going to get those folks in the white 
house out of the way?" 

The man with the orange ribbon 
laughed nervously. "Don't worry about 
them. Once they see this road built right up 
to their property line, they won't have any 
choice but to leave." 

"You just make sure they are gone," 
snarled the cigar man. "Because Jake's Resort 
is gonna be built with no delays, understand 
me?" 

"Sure Jake," the other man answered. 
"Don't worry, it's taken care of." 

Evelyn shuddered in her hiding place. 
"I don't like these men one bit" she whis- 
pered to the Bears. The dog named Bear 
licked Evelyn's face, then suddenly leapt up 
and started barking at the men! 

"Hey, what's that dog doing here?" 
shouted Jake, his face turning red. 

"No, Bear, No!" yelled Evelyn as Bear 
ran snarling toward the men. 

"And who's that kid?" screamed Jake. 

"Come on Bear, let's go!" Evelyn and 
the Bears raced away through the Big Wood, 
past the Birches and the Pines. For a short 
way, Evelyn could hear the men running 
after her, puffing and panting. But Evelyn 
knew every inch of the Big Wood, and was 
soon far ahead of them. 

But she didn't stop running. She ran all 
the way through the meadow and into the 
white house. "Mommy, Mommy" she yelled 
breathlessly as she ran into the kitchen. 
"There are men in the woods, smoking a 
cigar, and ..." 

Evelyn's mother and father dashed in 
from the garden. "Slow down Evelyn," said 
her father. "Take a deep breath. Now, what 
is going on in the Big Wood?" 

Evelyn told them about the orange rib- 
bons, and the men, and what they said about 
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the white house and the road. She opened 
her book bag and showed them the orange 
ribbons she had taken off the trees. 

"Evelyn," said her father, "I know this is 
hard for you to understand, but the Big 
Wood is owned by Jake's Construction 
Company. When someone owns land, they 
can subdivide it, build on it, or do pretty 
much whatever they want to it, even if it 
means that my little girl and her Bears won't 
have anywhere to play." 

"But Daddy," said Evelyn, "what does 
that mean, to subdivide and build it?" 

"It means that Jake will take the Big 
Wood and make it into a bunch of little 
pieces of land, then cut down the trees and 
put up buildings where folks from the city 
can come and take their vacations." 

Tears came to Evelyn's eyes. "No 
Daddy. I don't want them to cut down the 
trees and make little places. The Bears and 1 
want the whole Big Wood." 

"It might not be as bad as it sounds, 
Evelyn, " said her mother. "Old Man Clayton 
on the other side of the hill said at a town 
meeting that he would never let Jake build a 
road through his property. That means the 
only way Jake can build his resort is if we 
allow him to come through the meadows." 

"We will never let that happen, Eve- 
lyn," said her father. "Fora few days, you and 
the Bears should stay out of the woods. If you 
see Jake and the other man come up the road 
or into the meadows, tell your mother or me, 
and we will call Sheriff Thomas to take them 
away for trespassing." 

Every day after that Evelyn and the 
Bears would play quietly in the meadows, 
looking for signs of the two men. Sometimes 
Evelyn would find orange ribbons along the 
edge of the meadow, and she would pull 
them off the trees. One day she found a line 
of wooden stakes in the ground right 
through the middle of the meadow. She and 
the Bears spent the whole afternoon pulling 
them out. The dog named Bear would dig all 
around them while Evelyn rocked each stake 
back and forth until it came out of the 
ground. The other Bear supervised from the 
top of Evelyn's bookpack. 

One Saturday morning Evelyn was left 
alone for a few hours. Her mother went to 
town to work in the library while her father 
went to the hardware store. It was a beautiful 
day, and Evelyn and the two Bears were 
chasing butterflies around the meadows. 

Suddenly Bear looked at the road and 
started barking. His ears stood straight up 
and the hair on his back bristled. Evelyn 
could see the dust of a pickup truck far down 
the winding road. 

"That's not Mommy and Daddy, Bears! " 
said Evelyn. "What are we going to do?" As 
the truck got closer, she could see that be- 
hind it was a trailer with a big yellow ma- 
chine on it. 

"Bears, " she said firmly, "we just have to 
stop them until Mommy and Daddy get 
home. Come on!" She grabbed her bookbag 
and the stuffed Bear, and ran down to the 
road, with the other Bear bounding beside 
her. 

They ran out into the road a few yards in 
front of the truck. Jake, who was driving, hit 
the brakes hard and jumped out. The man 
with the orange ribbons got out the other 
side. 

"You!" yelled Jake, all red in the face 
again. "You're the kid in the woods. I'll bet 
you’re the one who's stealing all my survey 
markers. You little brat!" 

Evelyn crossed her arms and stood 
squarely in front of the truck. "Bear," she 
said loudly, "go get Mommy and Daddy and 
Sheriff Thomas." With a little whine and a 
lick to Evelyn's hand. Bear raced down the 
road toward town, barking furiously. Evelyn 
clutched the other Bear tightly, feeling terri- 
bly alone and frightened, and trying to look 
brave. 

"Now, kid, you are gonna move out of 
my way," snarled Jake. 

"No way!" yelled Evelyn. "You're not 
going through my meadow, and you're not 
going to turn the Big Wood into little places. 
Bears need bigplaces!" She stamped her foot 
in the dust. 

Jake reached out to grab her but Evelyn 
ducked. "Jake, I think you better not try it," 
said the man with the orange ribbons. "I 
have a little girl, too, and if she won't let you 
through here, all the permits and bulldozers 
in the world won't help." But Jake was too 
angry to listen. He kept trying to grab Eve- 
lyn, and she squirmed away every time, stay- 
ing just out of reach of his tough, cigar- 
smelling hands. 

Finally the other man started laughing, 
because it looked so funny to see Jake run- 
ning this way and that after the little girl. 
Soon Evelyn saw that it was funny, and she 
started laughing, too. Bothofthemsatdown 


in the middle of the road because they were 
laughing so hard. When Jake realized they 
were laughing at him, his face turned abso- 
lutely purple with rage. 

"Get back in the truck!" he screamed at 
the other man. 

"I don't think so Jake," he answered. 
"This little girl is right. Bears need big places, 
and so do little girls. You aren't going to 
build a road through here. Besides, here 
comes the Sheriff." 

Up the road came Sheriff Thomas in his 
black and white car with its red lights flash- 
ing. Behind him came Evelyn's parents, and 
bringingup therearwas Bear, runningas fast 
as he could. They all came to a halt right 
behind the big yellow machine. Bear ran 
forward and licked Evelyn's face while she 
gave him a big hug. "Evelyn, thank goodness 
you're alright!" cried her mother. 

Sheriff Thomas stepped out of his car. 
He was a huge round man with a jolly pink 
face. He looked at Jake and the other man 
and shook his head sadly. "Buddy," he said 
to the man with the orange ribbon, "I am 
disappointed to see you working for such a 
man as Jake. Your daddy loved these woods, 
and would never have stood for this type of 
behavior." 


continued from page 27 

Cep..tion .. in a beanery, 

Bless. .our .. mountain greenery home!" 
Each man weeps openly now. They have 
joined hands, and are dancing joyously in a 
circle. 

"How .. we .. love sequestering 
Where .. no .. pests are pestering...." 
The sky-borne fire is bright enough to cast 
shadows now. Around and around, the 
dancers twirl in the frost, high-stepping over 
compound penumbras cast by the sky-fire. 
Around and around, in a rhythm that 
matches the throbbing in the heavens. No, 
no, not the heavens, that's ridiculous. It's 
only their own heart-beats. 

Laughter and song resound from the 
crags; echoes fly across the valleys ... 

PESTERINGGG ... INGGG ... ingg ... 
innggg ... 

... and die away. Bob raises a finger to 
still the chorus line. Time for another solo. 
"Mosquitos here 
Won't bite you dear 
I'll let them sting 
Me on the finger...." 

If there are any wolverines on the prowl, 
or geese flying overhead, or moose browsing 
in the bogs, or loons hunkered down among 
the tussocks, they are for the moment reserv- 
ing comment. No sounds at all — only that 
strange subsurface crackling. And of course 
the echoes. 

But now Bob has grabbed a smoldering 
willow twig. With such a fine conductor's 
baton, who could fail to become an ersatz 
Stokowski leading a celestial Te Deum ? 

Bob lifts his arms to cue the final en- 
trance. 

"We .. could .. find no cleaner re- 
Treat .. from .. life's machinery 
Than .. our .. mountain greenery 
home!" 


"Sheriff," said Buddy, "I must admit 
that times are hard. I thought I would have 
to build this resort with Jake to put food on 
my table, even though it broke my heart to 
do it. But this little girl set me straight. I'm 
sorry that I ever thought about making little 
places out of the Big Wood." 

“Well, Jake, that leaves you. It looks to 
me like you're trespassing, and looking at 
this machine you brought with you I'd say 
you had some pretty evil ideas. You had 
better come down to the station with me." 
The Sheriff led Jake back to his car. With a 
quick toot of the horn, they were off. 

It was quiet after the Sheriff left, except 
for the meadowlarks singing. Finally Buddy 
sighed. "Folks, I'm really sorry that Jake 
wanted to ruin the Big Wood, and I’m 
ashamed that I ever thought of helping him. 
Now that I know how beautiful the Big Wood 
is, I think I will build one small house at its 
edge, and bring my little girl to live here and 
play with Evelyn and the Bears. Together we 
can make sure that the Big Wood stays one 
big place forever." 

Cindy Hill Couture is an attorney in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


A commotion unaccustomed to Arctic 
nights, a hybrid ritual that breeds Broadway 
with the cycles of the tundra. Blasphemous! 
But if unseen animals do not protest, perhaps 
Toolawak Himself has been roused from His 
slumber. Because, at that moment an ex- 
traordinary thing happens. The solid 
ground beneath the men's feet twitches 
once, noiselessly. 

All at once the dancers drop to their 
haunches, as if expecting a blow from any 
direction. 

A fraction of a second later a thunderou s 
voice, erupting out of the northeast, over- 
takes the crouching men. It has the intensity 
of a thousand cannon-shots, soon lost in the 
reverberations that leap back and forth 
among the encircling crags and talus slopes. 
The air quivers with a battery of kettle drums 
and low diapason tones. Could Maestro 
Bob's defiant gestures have unwittingly un- 
leashed a thundering accompaniment to a 
dies irael 

For perhaps a quarter minute the pan- 
demoniumattacks. Then it careens off to the 
southwest. 

Hmm. Everything, him move southwest. 

Distant echoes resound for several sec- 
onds, until the last faint reflection reaches 
the campsite from some distant nameless 
peak. 

Their ears still ringing, the three men 
tentatively resume a standing position. The 
fire has gone out. Blackness covers the earth. 

One by one, each raises his eyes sky- 
ward. The aurora is gone. The landscape and 
the sky have resumed their normal aspect, 
dark, stars aglow, business as usual. The 
beacons of Cassiopeia — Schedar, Caph, 
Ruchbah — have all risen another degree 
above the crags to the northeast. 

No sign of anything unusual. No crack- 
ling, no flashing. Only the cold! 


Mountain Greenery. . . 


Revolution Can Begin With The Young 


by Leslie Lyon 

We hear it all the time: Children are the 
future of the world. This statement, despite 
its speciesist implications, carries an inescap- 
able ring of truth. It's time more activists 
took the long view, and admitted that chil- 
dren mayrepresent ourbest hope forchange. 

At first, the task of realizing that hope 
may seem impossible. The forces bent on 
indoctrinating today' s kids into tomorrow's 
army of mi ndless" consumers are achieving 
frightening success. MosfTdds l know are 
rfiBre interested in acquiring toys than in 
frolicking outdoors. When asked about their 
goals in life, most teenagers entering college 
answer that they want to earn lots of money. 

Faced with such youthful oblivion, 
even the most optimistic activist will lament 
that the younger generation is going to hell 
in a handbasket. Obviously, children need 
some tough talk about the state of the world, 
but who will provide that instruction? We 
can't depend on the school system. Al- 
though some teachers care_ about the envi- 
ronment, jhost areconstrainecTBya'neduca- 
Ti onaT syste m ?eTjgn£3 rro~Tnass-pr6duce 
"model citizens. Since a model citizen does 
"not challenge the status quo, students are not 
likely to hear harsh truths from their teach- 
ers. 

The education children receive at home 
can be worse than useless. Even if parents 
want to teach kids to appreciate nature, few 
have the time. Some parents hand down 
harmful traditions, such as the notion that 
Earth is merely a stepping stone to heaven. 
As for television, perhaps the biggest influ- 
ence on youngsters, most children's pro- 
grams exist to sell toys, while the few shows 
that deal with appreciating nature are geared 
toward adults. 

If children won't learn how to save the 


world from their parents, teachers, or TV, 
how will they learn? The best way I've found 
to reach large numbers of kids is the special 
school program. Now, before you shy away, 
consider a moment. Maybe you feel you’re 
not the type to undertake such a project. Not 
long ago, I told myself the same thing. I 
don't have kids, and I’ve had a lifelong terror 
of public speaking. Then I joined with some 
other women as appalled as I am about local 
attitudes toward animals. We realized the 
adult population is pretty much a lost cause. 
Trying to convince the average he-man that 
a wild animal has intrinsic value is like pray- 
ing for the second coming. We knew we had 
to start with the children and work our way 
up. 

We were surprised to find the school 
administration sympathetic to our cause. 
Ecology and humane education are required 
in most states, and we give them an easy way 
to satisfy that requirement. Even in an area 
like mine [Utah] that is known for its perse- 
cution of nature, the local professional elite 
often set themselves above the rape-and- 
pillage mentality. It helps to approach the 
superintendent or school board with deco- 
rum and a typed, numbered program 
agenda. 

After gaining permission to visit all the 
fourth and fifth graders in the county, we 
soon learned that some school principals 
dislike the program and try to get out of it. 
Usually, the excuse is that they are too busy. 
The first and last months of the school year, 
as well as the end and beginning of terms, are 
hectic. Asking for dates at a slow time of year 
helps preclude the scheduling conflict ex- 
cuse. 

Many good sources provide education 
materials at little or no cost. The Sierra Club 
and the National Association for Advance- 
ment of Humane Education both offer infor- 


mation. So do the Forest Service and Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, but most of their 
materials portray wildlife as a resource to be 
"wisely managed." Your program should be 
varied, and should involve the children. 
Visual aids are extremely important. Even if 
you have nothing else, posters will hold 
children's attention. Writingyourpoints on 
the blackboard also helps fix them in kids' 
minds. 

What you wear may affect how seri- 
ously your message is taken. I wear a sweater 
with neon animals to emphasize my subject. 
Although I’ve never used animal masks or 
costumes. I'm intrigued by their possibilities. 
Kids might believe Willie Wolf or Bonnie 
Bear more than they would some stodgy 
human. 

Perhaps the most valuable teaching tool 
is the short film or slide show. This relieves 
you of some of the pressure, and the kids pay 
attention. Wildlife and ecology films can be 
rented or borrowed from many sources, in- 
cluding the Audubon Society and the Sierra 
Club. A 16mm film shown on a large screen 
is more effective than videos on a TV Most 
schools have 16mm projectors you can use. 
In the absence of a film, consider narrating 
slides. 

The first program we presented was, of 
course, less than ideal. I spent many hours 
slaving over a lecture on wildlife problems, 
only to watch the class lose interest and start 
fidgeting as I spoke. Having to read most of 
my treatise didn't help. The next time, I 
spoke for no longer than a minute before 
stopping and asking the class a question. 
This keeps their attention. 

It's a mistake to distribute handouts 
during the program, as the students start 
rattling the paper, making paper airplanes, 
etc. If you have handouts, save them until 
the end of the program. Copying handouts 


on the back of used paper educates kids about 
recycling. 

Although you can't get too wild-eyed in 
a public school, it's surprising just how radi- 
cal you can be. I attacked lion hunting and 
trapping with impunity, and told my over- 
whelmingly Mormon audience where over- 
population is leading us. We want to make 
kids feel good about nature, but we must 
remember that shock and dismay are the best 
teachers. After hearing about global prob- 
lems, most kids want to know how they can 
help. Finish with a discussion about conser- 
vation, recycling, habitat preservation, etc. 
If the teacher is receptive, classes can have a 
letter-writing campaign. Ending this way 
leaves the kids with a positive feeling, and a 
desire to act on what they've learned. 

If you have time, visit individual classes; 
as it's harder to command the attention of 
larger groups, and many kids don't want to 
speak up in front of a hundred peers. How- 
ever, many schools will prefer that you talk 
to the entire target group at one time. Limit 
your program to 45 minutes or less. Do a 
practice run in front of a few perceptive 
children. When faced with unruly kids, 
don't be afraid to demand that they shut up 
and listen. Most youngsters are used to 
discipline, and will respect you more if you 
don't let them run roughshod over you. Tell 
them, with feeling, thatwhatyou'resayingis 
important and will affect their future. 

Once started, you'll learn quickly what 
works best. Seeing consternation and resolve 
on young faces is extremely rewarding. 
Though your efforts to influence children 
may not offer the instant gratification many 
activists seek, some of the kids will always 
remember what you said, and will go on to 
become wiser adults. With our help, the 
revolution we've been hoping for can begin 
in the hearts and minds of a new generation. 


‘yuCetime Carols 


greetings Eco -pranksters! 

Witt fa lata [a to, ’tis the season again for holiday monkeywrenching! Such, festive 
fun. We heard through, the grapevine (you know how people talk} that folks were interested in 
these lyrics. "Enjoy, mvc 'em, match 'em, change 'em and write your own. We sure had some 
wholesome family fun last year at the local shopping mauls. Slope your outing is a (state) 
smashing success. 

Consume 'tilyou die, and 

Wave a nice day, 


So tar Carot 

(tune of "Angels We Have Heard On 
High") 

See the sun how bright it shines 
on the nations of the Earth, 

All who share this thing call life 
celebrate each day's rebirth. 

(chorus) 

So-o-olar power, inexpensive energy 
So-o-olar power, inexpensive energy 

Brother river, so you hear 
how the valley calls you down 
Send your rushing waters near. 

Let the joyful hills resound. 

(repeat chorus) 

Sister wind we've heard on high 
sweetly singing o'er the plain 
And the windmills in reply 
echoing their glad refrain. 

(repeat chorus) 

How we love complexity 
when the answer's rather plain, 

Join the sun in jubilee, 
sing with us this joyous strain, 
(repeat chorus) 


— Earth (First Ladies (garden Society 
San Diego, CSl 


SLcict fain 

(tune of "Jingle Bells") 

(chorus) 

Acid rain, acid rain, 

Falling from the sky. 

Poisoning the lakes and streams 
Causing fish to die — OH! 

Acid rain, acid rain, 

Burning plants and leaves. 
Nothing can escape this rain, 
Soon we'll have no trees. 

Driving in our cars 
Carbon fills the air, 

It mixes with the clouds 
And acid rain forms there. 

It falls back to the Earth 
As rain and fog and snow, 

We cannot hide from acid rain, 
There's no place left to go — OH! 
(repeat chorus) 

Water in the lakes 
Soon flows out to the sea 
Destroying fish and plants 
And soon destroying me! 

We have to stop this rain 
Before it goes too far, 

So next time ride a bike to work 
Instead of an old car — OH! 
(repeat chorus) 


\ ' 



Let It ‘Btozu! 

(tune of "Let It Snow") 

Oh, the weather outside is frightful 
The mushroom clouds a sightful 
And since there's no where to go 
Let it blow! Let it blow! Let it blow! 

Well the temperature is dropping 
And it shows no sign of stopping 
Now there's no lights left and so. . . 
Let it blow! Let it blow! Let it blow! 


White Christmas 

I'm dreaming of a white Christmas 
Just like the neighborhoods I know 
Where developers hire 
The cops to conspire 
To keep the poor out in the cold. 

I'm dreaming of a white Christmas 
With every rent hike that I make 
May your property values be high 
And may all your neighbors be white. 


The CILL Chief's Comin ’ Lo 
‘Tozon 

(tune of "Santa Claus . . .") 

You better watch out, you better not cry, 
You better not think, I'm tellin' you why. 
The CIA chief's cornin' to town. 

He's making a list and checking it quick, 
He’s smarter than Ron and tricky as Dick, 
The CIA chief's cornin' to town. 

Big Brother knows when you are sleeping, 
He knows when you're awake, 

But it will all come tumbling down 
.... revolution in the wake! 

So, you better watch out, you better be sly, 
You better think clear, I'm tellin' you why, 
The CIA chief's cornin' to town. 

We Came Upon A 
Ctearcut forest 

(tune of "It Came Upon a Midnight 
Clear") 

We came upon a clearcut forest, 
There wasn't a tree in sight, 

The animals were all so scared 
And running for their lives. 

The lumberjacks were on the move 
Cutting down every tree, 

They cut them into 2 by 4s 
And condos they will be. 


carols continued on page 35 
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ARSENAL: Surrealist Subversion; Franklin 
Rosemont, editor; 1989; Black Swan Press, 
1627 W Jarvis Ave, Chicago 60626; 225pp; 
$12 paper. 

What does conservationist John Muir, 
who preferred solitude to society, have to do 
with the French surrealist poet Andre Breton, 
who thrived among the crowded streets of 
Paris? 

Plenty, as the new number of Arsenal — 
formerly a journal, now a book — shows. 
Muir wrote that "A little pure wildness is the 
one great present want"; Breton, that art 
should be created "in the absence of all 
control exercised by reason. " In the course of 
their lives, both men came to mistrust the 
imposition of culture on nature, and both 
advocated a return to a form of stateless 
society in which nature was central. 

Breton's surrealism, allied with anar- 
chism and intended to burn a hole in 
capitalism’s heart, helped shape much of 
modern art and literature. Franklin 
Rosemont, a founder of Chicago Earth First!, 
has been carrying on Breton's work for more 
than two decades, organizing a new surreal- 
ist movement whose practitioners write up a 
storm of protest against things as they are. 
Arsenal contains solid critical pieces, among 
them Nancy Peters’s "Women and Surreal- 
ism" and Rosemont’s own "Karl Marx & the 
Iroquois," along with poems by such writers 
as Philip Lamantia and Luis Bunuel and 
reports on surrealism and ecotage from 
around the world. (The Australian outback 
and the forests of Scandinavia seem to be 
epicenters of avant-garde insurgence.) The 
book includes fillers by such writers as 
Georges Bataille — whose recently published 
studies of the economy of waste form an 
important critique of post-industrial capital- 
ism — Herbert Marcuse, Helene Vanel, and 
George Orwell. It also contains splendid 
illustrations, many of them found art. 

Surrealism and preservationism, both 
calling for "a little pure wildness, " are natural 
allies. This number of Arsenal belongs on the 
shelf alongside Dave Foreman's Ecodefense, 


Which Of My 

continued from page 25 

power she felt over us? How could I not be 

angry at her? 

I put Anne out of my mind. I don't, to 
this date, have enough facts to make a deci- 
sion about her. Some days I feel pity, others 
I feel anger. 

What I have most consistently felt, 
though, is a sense of being raped. Raped by 
the FBI and Anne who worked as their agent 
and as their penis. (I apologize to all you 
good-hearted penises out there, but that's 
the breaks.) Don't you men-haters get all hot 
under the collar, please read on. Rape is a 
person of low self-esteem taking advantage 
of someone's vulnerabilities to improve their 
own self-image. Anne and her "bosses" did 
that. I would venture that most people's 
greatest vulnerability is with their friends 
and their trust of them. 

Who can I trust now? Anne talked 
about love, support, and compassion. She 
helped with the phones in the EF! journal 
office after the arrests because her efforts 
were desperately needed. She emceed Ed 
Abbey's last public appearance and looked at 
him with the awe and respect a child has as 
they look at Santa or their favorite hero(ine). 
She was called "sister" by some and "friend" 
by most. 

After Anne's discovery I retried every- 
one. Again, they all came out pretty much 
innocent. But how do I know? Would the 
FBI trust a $2 million operation to one agent 
in Prescott and an informant in Tucson? It 
seems unlikely. 

That night I went to bed and everyone 
though judged innocent was still slightly 
guilty, and that hurt. That night I went to 
bed knowing people were judging me. I 
didn't care if they found me innocent or 
guilty, what mattered was that I was under 
suspicion. I've always been proud of my 
honesty. I can't have that anymore, not in 
EF! 

Every day it continues, watching what I 
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practical guides for inspired liberation. 

Reviewed by Gregory McNamee. 

ENDURING SEEDS: Native American Agri- 
culture and Wild Plant Conservation, by 
Gary Paul Nabhan; North Point Press, San 
Francisco; 1989; $18.95 hb. 

According to ethnobotanist Gary 
Nabhan, modern agriculture is "drowning in 
a shallow gene pool." Loss of the cultural 
diversity of native peoples has resulted in the 
depletion of the genetic diversity of Ameri- 
can food crops and their wild ancestors. 

The urgency of this crisis has led re- 
searchers like Nabhan to search the Ameri- 
can continents for places where native crops 
continue to be grown. Enduring Seeds pres- 
ents, in an engaging series of case histories, 
examples of failures and successes in preserv- 
ing the unique genetic adaptations of do- 
mesticated American plants and animals. 

But Enduring Seeds goes beyond merely 
discussing the unique traits that native 
American crops offer. One subject that inter- 
ests Nabhan is how some cultures manage to 
hold on to the old ways despite rapid change: 

A cultural community that persists in its 
farming tradition does not simply conserve in- 
digenous seedstocks because of economic justifi- 
cations; the seeds themselves become symbols, 
reflections of their peoples own spiritual and 
aesthetic identity, and of the land that has 
shaped them. Anderson believes that these tra- 
ditional communities have ..."found ways to 
involve not only love but the whole panoply of 
human emotions in the conservation effort. We, 
must learn from them or we will not survive. " 

Throughout the book, Nabhan de- 
scribes how native agriculturists depend on 
wild plants for injections of new genetic 
diversity for food crops. For instance, Mexi- 
can Indians use the pollen of wild teosinte to 
enhance the yield and storage capability of 
corn. The rarest wild squashes are found not 
in pristine nature preserves, but on the edge 
of dooryard gardens, where they've grown 
for millennia. The Hopi encourage an un- 
usual wild sunflower in their fields. The 


say, judging what they say, knowing I'll 
never be able to totally trust an EF!er again. 
Knowing if Mr. Wonderfu 1 shows up wearing 
an EF! t-shirt he could be an FBI turd. (Mike 
Tait dated a non-EF! woman in Prescott, who 
hasn't heard from him since the arrests.) 

I’m a strong person. I've decided to 
continue assuming everyone's innocence, 
but it's not the same. When relating a 
personal story to an EF! friend I'll stop and 
think, "Do I want to tell this to an FBI agent?" 
Honestly, 1 don't care what THEY know. If 
my phone is bugged, THEY've heard more 
bizarre sexual/family/woowoo stories than 
they can probably believe. It’s the fact that I 
question my friends; that when 1 tell these 
stories to someone, it's a gift of me to them, 
and I don't give gifts to people out to destroy 
the planet. 

What do we do? I'm not a psychologist 
or an FBI expert but it seems to me we should 
talk about it. Don't fingerpoint (unless you 
have some REAL conclusive, specific evi- 
dence) but talk about the pain of suspecting 
everyone. Acknowledge it's ok to be para- 
noid. We must be cautious, but not let it 
interfere~with our work. Any group that 
tTilnks they haven't been infiltrated may well 
be on their way to oblivion. Don't tell 
anyone about your monkeywrenching (or 
illegal drugs or illegal anything), so they 
can't record it or have to testify or refuse to 
testify against you. Consider all phones and 
most homes and local haunt s bugged. Don't 
end friendships just because they might be 
one of THEM. The FBI would love that. 
Ending friendships is one step toward the 
end of EF! Work as hard or harder than ever. 
If you can't risk FBI harassment, leave your 
EF! group but continue working; write let- 
ters, boycott, join the Sierra Club, and se- 
cretly buy a screwdriver ... 

*note: I've changed her name because I 
never saw the evidence of her being an informant. 

I believe in innocent until proven guilty, and I 
don't want to fingerpoint. 


Tarahumara Indians feed wild turkeys in 
exchange for stud services for their tame 
hens. A Tohono O'odham man enjoys the 
extra bite that wild peppers give to his culti- 
vated plants. 

Nabhan challenges the assumption that 
agriculture always proceeds at the expense of 
wild plants and animals. Agriculture has 
gotten a bad rap among environmentalists, 
and rightly so. Since the Sumerian saliniza- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys, 
agriculture has left us a legacy of degraded 
landscapes. But Nabhan provides hopeful 
examples of sustainable agricultural subsis- 
tence strategies that appear to enhance wild 
biodiversity. 

Nabhan also examines the pros and 
cons of various strategies for preservation: 
seed banks, botanical gardens, heritage 
farms, and biosphere reserves. He points out 
the vulnerability of systems requiring high 
levels of technology and skills, and 
advocates in situ conservation efforts like the 
Nusagandi Park of Panama. The Nusagandi 
Park idea originated from the Kuna Indians' 
efforts to stop jungle encroachment by non- 
Indians. The Kuna farm the low, flat 
coastland, but depend on the forest for 
medicinal plants and spiritual connections. 
With the help of various scientists, the Kuna 
have established a nature preserve where 
small areas are farmed, but most of the land 
remains virgin forest. Nabhan compares this 
with land outside the park: 

...the denuded hillsides of Panama and 
adjacent Colombia provide a sad contrast; each 
year, over 120,000 acres of wet tropical vegeta- 
tion are being lost in Panama alone. As a 
Colombian Kuna leader visiting [Nusagandi] 
explained, "In the beginning there was just virgin 
forest; but when we looked again, it's not like 
that anymore. All of the trees have been swept 
away, and great farms surround us..." What 
were once considered separate issues — cultural 
survival, agricultural stability and diversity, and 
wildlands preservation — now seem to be tightly 
intertwined. [See Barb Dugelby's "Nusagandi 
Park: A Kuna Indian-Run Rainforest Pre- 
serve," Litha 1986.] 

Though Enduring Seeds offers no power- 
ful synthesis of these issues, it is a passionate 
call to integrate our response to the global 
biodiversity crisis. Nabhan's graceful prose 
and excellent story-telling skills convey a 
wealth of technical information. The exten- 
sive annotated bibliography provides addi- 
tional direction for the wide range of topics 
covered. 

Reviewed by Julia Fonseca. 

LOS ANGELES: A History of the Future; by 
Paul Glover; Greenplanners; Ithaca, NY; 
$3.50. 

Why should Earth Firstlers concern 
themselves with cities? Because 1) cities are 
the management bases from whose centers 
most wilderness destruction is directed; 2) 
cities are the centers from which the network 
of roads radiate into the wilderness; 3) subur- 
ban concrete and developments spread into 
and replace wilderness; 4) cultural and com- 
munication networks in cities destroy 
knowledge of aboriginal, tribal, native, and 
global consciousness; and 5) cities dam rivers 
and plunder the Earth for resources. Cities 
also force us into all kinds of personal com- 
promises, and cutusoff from the experiences 
of excitement, terror and beauty in natural 
surroundings. The centralized culture in' 
libraries, theatres, schools, and architectural 
monuments has lost its value in proportion 
to the loss of wild lands. 

Lewis Mumford believed that the cities 
will collapse under the historical weight of 
the very things they judge to be successful, 
unless their physical and social limits are 
respected so that by decentralization, cities 
give up the very idea of growth and are 
renewed. Mumford sees today's cities as 
anti-cities, and developers as defective 
human beings. In the Tao Te Ching of 
ancient China, we read that the historical 
ideal for neighboring villages is that even if 
the people can hear the roosters crow in the 
next village, still they have never been there. 
For people who do not like technology, but 
cannot see humans becoming largely 
hunter-gatherers again, a dismantling of our 
cities into such almost isolated villages may 
seem possible. In the crisis we always expect 
for our top-heavy anti-cities, things may 
scale down far more readily than up. It is 
possible that nearly all artificial transporta- 
tion networks will decay if and when cities 
decay. It is our responsibility to dismantle 
the cities, assisting them to come apart ex- 
actly where they already are beginning to 
fracture from their own historical weight. 
With safety in mind, we ourselves must stop 
the city from becoming the world, if the 
greater processes of evolution do not. 

Such a creative return to something like 
an earlier stage of evolution can occur in 
major states of change which are quantum 
leaps. Paul Glover provides a vision of a 
possible and much improved state of exis- 
tence for one of the most degenerate of the 
anti-cities: Los Angeles. He sees Los Angeles 
as salvageable by redesign, so that the city 


has no more imported water (though he 
recommends desalinization), saving Mono 
Lake and returning water to the Colorado. 
He returns the city to older, non-industrial 
land uses. Although relying perhaps too 
much on government and industry, he rede- 
signs by way of ecologically depoliticized 
subdivisions of land use so as to emphasize 
naturalness. A priority is land recovery in 
local neighborhoods. Food and fuel is to be 
produced locally, even at the single house- 
hold level. By removing asphalt and adding 
organic fertilizers, streets will be turned into 
cropland to replace factory farms and agri- 
business fields. His idea of big tech includes 
but stops at solar irrigation pumps and solar 
railways, along with solar airpower, natural 
predator vectors for crops, and bicycle paths. 
He concludes that his goal is to weave (read 
"reweave") nature into Los Angeles. 

Glover's vision reminds me of the great 
sun kingdoms of the Americas. Though I 
question some details, what he proposes is 
far sounder in its engineering than almost 
anything existing on that scale. But we must 
carry through much further, for in his rede- 
signed Los Angeles there is still too much 
possibility that people will use the power of 
the city against nature. We can look within 
the city as it is now to find living fossils of 
primal folk villages, living pieces of what we 
must dismantle Los Angeles and other cities 
toward. In a sense, the technology of these 
primitive ecological types is ecological by 
default, while Glover's is ecological by a 
more artificial design. 

If technology mistakenly broke away 
from a source in natural intelligence that 
could have fostered something good, then, 
we must recover such pristine wisdom, so 
that the threat to Earth posed, for example, 
by Los Angeles, can be stopped, and so that 
our culture cannot threaten to make any- 
thing even remotely like it, ever again. 

Reviewed by Peter Bralver, Los Angeles EEL 

EARTH FIRST!; a film produced by Chris- 
toph Manes ($25+postage from Systematic 
Video Productions, 13215 Cambridge Road, 
Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670). 

We are using the tools of the devil to fight 
the devil. 

— Nancy Morton, Arizona EF! 

The above rationalization for ecotage 
describes even more accurately the subject of 
this review, an appropriated tool of the 
techno-devil, that celluloid entertainer-ba- 
bysitter-instructor they call video. Loki, like 
Coyote, steals into the enemy's guarded 
camp, runs off with the inventions he'll turn 
against them. 

"Earth First!" is an hour long tour-de- 
force, an objectified documentation of pro- 
environment and pro-industry positions. 

What good is wilderness if there is no one 
there to see it? 

— spokeswoman for SOTIA 
[timber industry group] 

Pseudo-authorities and paid apologists 
are indicted by their own statements, skew- 
ered on the sharpened point of truth. 

...the bows bum gold, the spear planted in 
the ground. 

— Dennis Fritzinger, EF! poet 

No further! You will kill no more! Our 
bodies form the last line of resistance drawn 
tautaround the remnantwildernessofTurtle 
Island. 

...as long as they're willing to stay within 
the limits of constraint. 

— Forest Service official 

Over the years, I have shown the Austra- 
lian film, “Earth First: The Movie," to every 
imaginable crowd. The juxtaposition of 
verdant rainforest and salacious chainsaws 
galvanized everyone who saw it. We also 
needed a regional documentary, highlight- 
ing tactics rather than campaigns, a film 
unafraid to show the bulldozer's karmic 
demise, the spike hammered into threatened 
tree flesh. 

Thanks should go out for what is a 
largely thankless task — the toilsome pro- 
duction of an arrow in the quiver, this audio- 
visual monkeywrench. "Earth First!" cap- 
tures the clean distinctions and polarization 
that characterize that environmental emer- 
gency ward: 20th century planet Earth. It is 
the long awaited radical primer and should 
be shown by every EF! group at every oppor- 
tunity: Unitarian churches, elementary 
schools, Sierra Club socials.... 

I'll close with a quote by an official of a 
Northwestern sawmill. He was specifically 
referring to the strategy of inoculating trees 
against sawblades, but he could just as well 
be describing the warrior spirit of our new 
movie: 

...a violation of the law, and certainly a 
violation of proper behavior. 

Reviewed by Lone Wolf Circles. 

THE TIME FALLING BODIES TAKE TO 
LIGHT: Mythology, Sexuality and the 
Origins of Culture; by William Irwin Th- 
ompson; St Martin's Press, 1980. 

When William Irwin Thompson's mag- 
num opus was released in 1980, the critics 
continued on page 31 
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were stunned. Hazel Henderson called it 
"enthralling." Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 
of the New York Times referred to it as "a 
dazzling performance." Wendell Berry 
raved. Nonetheless, The Time Falling Bodies 
Take to Light never achieved a wide audience 
in the 1980s. 

I predict the book’s success lies in the 
1990s. The book is destined for rediscovery 
because of its import for the environmental 
movement. Earth First! and dozens of other 
groups have reached the stage where, if they 
are to have a future at all, they must ground 
themselves in the ancient spiritual traditions 
of the planet. If this does not happen, our 
earth/sky focused ecological movement will 
never fulfill its potential as a catalyst for 
social transformation. 

In The Time Falling Bodies Take to Light, 
the historian Thompson confronts the 
strange class of behavioral and bio-tech sci- 
entists, socio-biologists, and genetic engi- 
neers who presently control the academic 
institutions and think-tanks of our society. 
In challenging their version of human ori- 
gins, Thompson also challenges their right to 
shape our future. His view of history — the 
he commonly agreed upon — is apocalyptic: 
"If history is the sentence of our imprison- 
ment, then history, recoded, can become the 
password of our release." In Thompson's 
hands the revisioning of history becomes a 
revolutionary act. 

The book opens with a discussion of the 
exodus of our ape ancestors from the forest to 
the savannah, a change Thompson associ- 
ates with the shift of female estrus to perpet- 
ual receptivity. The reason he posits is the 
need of the females to draw the larger 
stronger males away from their former habits 
of relative indifference to protect female and 
infant from the increased dangers of a riskier 
environment. 

Not simply presenting the reader with a 
brilliant synthesis of the key discoveries of 
anthropology, the book proceeds on a 
number of- levels simultaneously. The au- 
thor appears equally at ease whether discuss- 
ing archaeology, mythology, psychology, 
technology, art, hermeneutics, or even 
Gnosticism and Tantric yoga. 

After illuminating the origins of sexual 
repression/expression, the author shows 
parallels in Scripture. For Thompson, Gene- 
sis on one level represents a mythical encod- 
ing of the deep memory of human origins, a 
recapitulation of the human sexual revolu- 
tion. In the presenting of the fateful red 


apple to Adam by Eve, Thompson sees an 
ancestral female presenting her engorged red 
genitalia. As Thompson asks, if the exile 
from the Garden (the forest) in Genesis does 
not refer to sexual revolution, then why the 
fig leaves? 

Good question. But Thompson is offer- 
ing insight, not a new system. In the book's 
prologue he endorses structuralist Levi- 
Strauss's view that all variants (and interpre- 
tations) of a myth should be considered as 
parts of a greater epic story. Thompson has 
no patience for the obsession of some schol- 
ars to identify the one true version of a myth, 
just as he has no patience with the obsession 
of religion to eradicate heresy. In fact, Th- 
ompson seems to find relevance in direct 
proportion to the degree of heresy; the book 
borrows heavily from various apocryphal 
scriptures. 

For example, though the story of Lilith 
was long ago extirpated from the Christian 
Bible, Thompson uses the myth — lifted 
from a Hebrew folktale — - as a way of intro- 
ducing the main theme of the book, namely, 
the eclipse of the early matriarchal societies 
by the male-dominant patriarchy. Perhaps 
Thompson handles this subject so skillfully 
because his male ego is secure enough to 
admit the great debt — usually unacknow- 
ledged — of human history to the female- 
dominant culture of the Paleolithic. 

The seminal myth goes something like 
this: Even in paradise, Adam was not happy, 
as he longed for companionship, and cried 
out: "Every creature butl hasapropermate!” 
God heard Adam's lament, and presented 
him with Lilith, also fashioned from dust. 
Adam was overjoyed, and promptly tried to 
mount her after the fashion of the animals. 
But Lilith protested, crying out: "Why 
should I be on the bottom and you on top?" 
Adam, in no mood to explain the natural 
order of things to his new wife, tried to 
compel her to obedience by force. In a rage, 
Lilith uttered the magical name of God, rose 
into the air, and left him. 

For Thompson, the revolt of Lilith ex- 
presses the rising from below of all that 
would be denied by the rational male con- 
sciousness. The myth suggests a parable for 
our time: "The shadow which our techno- 
logical civilization casts is that of Lilith, the 
‘maid of desolation' who dances in the ruins 
of cities. Now that we have made a single 
polluted city of the entire world, she is pre- 
paring to dance in the ruins of our planetary 
megalopolis...." 

Lilith is the negative aspect of the Great 
Mother which has been too long suppressed 
in the West. To heal the rift, modern men 
must face the shadow with courage, patience 
and humility, and reconstruct the stones of 


the temple: "When man will not deal with 
Isis through the path of [spiritual] initiation, 
he must deal with Lilith.... But if man can 
accept ... that Lilith is his long lost primordial 
wife, then the energies of destruction can be 
transmuted and taken up...." 

Let us hope EF! can continue to grow, 
adding devotion to the Vision of its inspirer 
— now that he has returned to the desert. By 
raising scholarship to the level of poetry, 
Thompson has helped point the way. This is 
a book to read and re-read, deserving a place 
on the same shelf as Deep Ecology and Edward 
Abbey's works. 

Reviewed by Mark Gaffney, Chiloquin, OR. 

TO DWELL IN PEACE: An Autobiography, 
by Daniel Berrigan; Harper & Row, San 
Francisco; 1987. 

THE RAFT IS NOT THE SHORE: Conversa- 
tions Toward a Buddhist/Christian 
Awareness; Beacon Press, Boston; 1975. 

In May 1968, Father Daniel Berrigan, a 
Jesuit priest, and eight other people went to 
the draft board in Catonville, Pennsylvania 
"armed with our resolve and symbol: a con- 
tainer of home-brewed napalm." 

They took the draft board files to the 
parking lot "and shortly a fire flared. The act 
was pitiful, a tiny flare amid the consuming 
fires of war. But Catonsville was like a fire- 
break, a small fire lit, to contain and conquer 
a greater. The time, the place, were weirdly 
right. They spoke for passion, symbol, repri- 
sal.... For the remainder of our lives, the fires 
would burn and burn, the hearts and minds, 
in draft boards, in prisons and courts. A new 
fire, new as a Pentecost, flared up in eyes 
deadened and hopeless ..." 

The "Catonsville Nine" were tried and 
convicted of destroying federal property and 
sentenced to three years in federal prison. 

The act, burning federal property, was 
only the visible, newsworthy part of the 
story. The rest consisted of discussions, 
meditations on their intent, expressions of 
love and clear perception of the intertangled 
web of complacency which made the burn- 
ing of draft records necessary as an act of 
affirmation. 

Daniel Berrigan is a Catholic priest. 
Thich Nhat Hanh is a Vietnamese Buddhist 
monk. Both trained in the traditional prac- 
tices of their respective religions. Both 
moved from meditation in a monastic set- 
ting to social activism amid the fires of war. 
Both are teachers, poets and community 
organizers. Both were rejected by the au- 
thorities in their own nations because of 
their opposition to the war in Vietnam dur- 
ing the 1960s, Both see their efforts to bring 
peace to Vietnam as only a small part of the 
larger work — encouraging people to move 


beyond despair into the real work of improv- 
ing the quality of life of all beings on Earth. 

Since 1966, Thich Nhat Hanh has not 

been allowed to live in Vietnam and has 
made his home in a Vietnamese settlement 
in France. He frequently visits the United 
States, encouraging development of ah 
American Buddhism emphasizingecologicai 
concerns. 

In the 1980s, Daniel Berrigan has cared 
for victims of AIDS in New York. For Berri- 
gan, serving the dying is a way of affirming 
life. 

Given the similarities in the lives of 
these two men, it seems not strange that they 
would find each other at the same table, 
talking of peace. The Raft Is Not the Shore is a 
collection of conversations between the two, 
recorded in the 1970s. Topics discussed 
include death, exile, priests and prisoners, 
self-immolation, government, economics, 
and religion. 

Both men agree that communities of 
resistance are necessary as a demonstration 
that life is possible. To live fully in modern 
society, it is necessary to live in resistance to 
the dominant social ideology. As Thich says 
"... communities of resistance should be 
places where people can ... recover their 
wholeness." 

Creating and sustaining a community 
of resistance is always problematic in Amer- 
ica. Berrigan says that community is a gift. 
"I don’t think you can make community 
happen." 

There are important lessons here for 
participants in the Earth First! movement. 
Talk of tribal community, decentralized af- 
finity groups, and continuing resistance is 
easy. The hard part is maintaining solidarity 
when the FBI is beating on the door and 
when members of the tribe succumb to the 
very natural temptations to have children or 
pursue a career. 

Both people new to the Earth First! 
movement who have yet to understand the 
importance of community and commit- 
ment, and EF! "oldtimers" who continue 
their political resistance in the face of terrible 
odds can learn much from the writings of 
Berrigan and Thich. 

Despite their trials and suffering, both 
Daniel Berrigan and Thich Nhat Hanh exude 
a joyful appreciation of life. Both find great 
meaning in their admittedly meager acts of 
resistance. The lessons these men manifest 
in their own actions are lessons all activists in ' 
the ecology movement would do well to 
learn. 

Reviewed by Bill Devall. 


Ned Lucid Books 


ECODEFENSE 


The Big Outside 


A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching 
Edited by Dave Foreman and Bill Haywood 
Forward! By Edward Abbey 


A Descriptive Inventory of the Big Wilderness Areas of the 

USA 


By Dave Foreman and Howie Wolke 


Even before the FBI launched a $2 million campaign to intimidate us from 
publishing and distributing it, ECODEFENSE was the most controversial con- 
servation book ever written. Now with the accelerating destruction of wilder- 
ness, the failure of "legitimate" means to halt the destruction, and the crackdown 
by authorities against monkeywrenching, ECODEFENSE is needed as never be- 
fore. 



ECODEFENSE features detailed, field-tested hints from experts on: 

V Decommissioning heavy equipment 

V Closing roads 

V Stopping off-road-vehicles 

V Spiking trees 

V Removing survey lines 

V Hassling overgrazers 

V Felling billboards 

V Removing traplines 

V Safety and security 

V and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED 
311 PAGES 
$13.50 Postpaid 


NED LUDD BOOKS PO Box 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703 


This landmark conservation book argues effectively that ecological wilderness 
isbig wilderness. After 8 years of detailed research the authors have updated Bob 
Marshall's historic 1936 Roadless Area Inventory. THE BIG OUTSIDE features: 

* Descriptions and status of every roadless area in America over 
100,000 acres in the West and 50,000 acres in the East 

* Historical and ecological introductions for each state or region 

* 21 maps showing large roadless areas 

* History of large roadless areas 

* Ecological importance of large roadless areas 

* The factors destroying America's roadless areas 

* Large roadless areas ranked by size 

* Large roadless areas listed by states 

* Bob Marshall's 1936 roadless area inventory 

* Bob Marshall's 1927 roadless area inventory (never before 
published) 

* Detailed guide for further reading 

* Foreword by MICHAEL FROME 

* 470 pages 

$21.00 Postpaid 


IMPORTANT NOTE: All orders for ECODEFENSE and THE 
BIG OUTSIDE (retail and wholesale) should be sent directly to 
NED LUDD BOOKS, POB 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703. Do not 
order from the Earth First! Journal. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


JJMcl y W- 


Whither Monkeywrenching? 


Copyright 1989 by Dave Foreman 

The Doberman down the block starts 
barking its brains out at first light. I put in my 
ear plugs, roll over and go back to sleep. A 
couple of hours later, I hear the sound of 
many feet in the hall outside my bedroom 
and an unfamiliar but authoritative voice 
yelling my name. Disoriented from the 
sudden awakening, unable to hear clearly 
through the ear plugs, I open my eyes to 
three men around my bed pointing .357 
magnums at me. 

I wonder for a moment where Alan Funt 
is — but no, this isn't Candid Camera. These 
guys really are FBI agents and 1 am under 
arrest. . . . 

The human brain is constructed so that 
it requires a swift kick several feet beneath it 
before it comprehends new realities. So it 
was for me, and, I think, others of the ecode- 
fender persuasion in appreciating that the 
government and corporate reaction to 
monkeywrenching had changed in the last 
two years. 

Not that we didn't have fair warning 
that the advocacy and practice of mon- 
keywrenching was entering a more difficult 
era, mind you . The Louisiana-Pacific saw- 
mill accident in May, 1987, elicited bug-eyed 
jCries of "eco-terrorism" from the hacks and 
pimps for fast buck rape and scrape indus- 
tries. The attachment of Sen. James 
McClure's anti-tree spiking rider to the 
omnibus drug bill in late 1988 should have 
warned us that the spooks were pulling on 
their cloaks and sharpening their daggers. 
But it is only now, in mid-1989, as the full 
scope of the FBI blitzkrieg against Earth First! 
becomes obvious that we understand eco- 


tage has passed through a transition period 
and its use as a tactic, strategy and symbol for 
defense of natural diversity no w confr onts a 
new, more dangerous environment 

Reading FBI documents about their two 
million dollar campaign to frame me and 
other activists, reading the history of the 
COINTELPRO operations to destroy dissi- 
dent groups twenty years ago, it begins to 
sink through my thick Neanderthal skull 
tha t if monkeywrenching is to remain an 
effective tool for Earth defenders, its practi- 
t ioners must adapt to the new situati on. If 
they fail to adapt, they will quickly become 
extinct as the power structure comes down 
upon them. 

juvenile bravado and hotheaded pos - 
turing aren't useful in facing this challeng e - " 
Courageous resistance to the destruction of 
the planet continues to be essential, but 1 
doubt that tragic heroes or martyrs are the 
roles that must be played. The blithe-spirited 
"radicalism" of some notwithstanding, in- 
telligenc e, clev erness, deliberateness air 
mat urity are not fundamentally inconsistent 
:n the rn -cnrnprnrpisp de fense of Earth . 
Indeed, these qualities are absolutely neces- 
sary. Monkeywrenching is a direct out- 
growth of guerrilla war theory — and the 
successful guerrilla is the one who returns to 
fight again and again. 

For monkeywrenchers to adapt to new 
conditions, they need to be open, creative 
and smarter. While I would not encourage 
anyone to monkeywrench (that is an en- 
tirely personal decision), and while I have of 
necessity hung up my pearl-handled 
wrenches for good, if I was sitting around a 
wilderness campfire with a few old friends, 
smoking a good cigar, and musing about the 
future of monkeywrenching in the most 
general of terms, I might say to George and 
Bonnie that monkeywrenchers who don't 
want to get caught and who want to be as 
effective as possible should . . . 

1) Monkeywrench Alone or with Few 
and Absolutely Trusted Partners. While a 
partner or partners can increase a 
monkeywrencher's effectiveness, enable her 


or him to take on bigger and more heavily 
guarded targets, and sometimes practice 
better security, most monkeywrenching can 
be safely done by one person. Moreover, if 
they operate alone, ecodefenders need not 
worry about partners with loose lips, infiltra- 
tion by informers or agents provocateurs, or 
betrayal by weak-kneed compatriots trying 
to save their own skins. If one chooses to 
practice ecotage with partners, however (and 
we must recognize that as social critters, we 
generally want to do things with friends), 
there should be no doubt as to their 
trustworthiness. If they work with others, 
mature monkeywrenchers work only with 
those to whom they trust their lives, for that 
is what is being entrusted. The number of 
people involved should be the absolute 
minimum necessary. 

2 H Not Be Visible Earth FirstIers. Unfor- 
tunately, being a visibly active EFler or even 
attending EF! events makes one a suspect for 
law enforcement agencies tracking down 
monkeywrenchers. Infiltrators will target 
EF! gatherings and groups to set up potential 
ecoteurs. Bored cops pretending to be James 
Bond take telephoto portraits of participants 
at Earth First! rallies or write down license 
plate numbers of vehicles outside such 
events. The most effective monkeywrench- 
ers will be those who keep invisible, who _~ 
see m to mind their own bu siness, w ho ap- 

r ansps 

3) Consider Avoiding Any Conservation 
Activism. Given the fervent interest of the 
gendarmes in busting every mon- 
keywrencher, it may not even be safe for an 


active monkeywrencher to be visible within 
mainstream groups like the Sierra Club. 

4) Avoid Sporting "Hayduke Lives" 
J)uMPERSTicKERs~SR Pa tches. Any conserva- 
tionist bumpers ticker may mark one as a 
suspect in some rural areas. Careful ecoteurs 
may even try camouflage — an American flag 
decal or NRA sticker. Non-monkeywrench- 
ers like myself should continue to brandish 
"I'd Rather Be Monkeywrenching" bumper- 
stickers. 

5) Keep "Ecodefense" Out of Sight. 

Ecodefense shouldn't be displayed in ecode- 
fenders' vehicles, homes or places of work. 
They shouldn't show it off. They may read it, 
study it, use it, but not let it draw suspicion 
to them,--- — — ^ 

(6) Keep Their Mouths Shu t. Ecoteurs 
should talk to no one about their exploits. If 
they do brag to anyone, they should at least 
avoid mentioning anyone else with whom 
they have monkeywrenched. They should 
'never incriminate anyone under any circum- 
stances! 

A little-appreciated danger of telling 
others (particularly trusted friends) about 
one's exploits is that they might be called 
before a grand jury. If they are offered 
immunity from prosecution, they cannot 
invoke their Fifth Amendment rights, and 
can be forced to testify about what they 
know about other people. If they refuse, they 
can be jailed. If they lie to save a friend, they 
can be convicted of perjury and imprisoned. 
Monkeywrenchers sh o uld never put a friend 
in the position oFFTaving to go to jail to keep 
from incriminating them. 

7 ) Not_ Draw Media Attention to Their 
Actions. Previously, “juclicious puBlicizing of 
monkeywrenching was useful in making 
others aware of the widespread nature of the 
practice and the need for it. This encouraged 
potential monkeywrenchers and intimi- 
dated wilderness destroyers. Mon- 
keywrenching has now received adequate 
media attention, it can be argued, and would 
now be more effective if it was largely ig- 
nored by the fourth estate. Warnings about 
tree spiking should still be made to the Forest 
Service or logging contractors, of course. 
And, in certain cases, publicity about an 
action may still serve a worthwhile purpose; 
this must be determined individually. 



8) Not Target National Security-Re - 
lat ed Targets or Major Industrie Faciuth-s 
Activities against such sites draw in the FBI or 
other specialized units to investigate, court 
more serious penalties, elicit greater public 
and media condemnation, require greater 
security and planning, often necessitate a 
larger group of ecoteurs, and historically 
have accomplished little. 

9) Avoid Those Who Talk About 
Monkeywrenching. If someone begins to talk 
about - specific ! monkeywrenching, walk 
away or hang up. 

10) Avoid or Ostracize Lunatics, A dvo- 
c ates of Violence, or Immature Macho Bi g 
M ouths from Earth Firs t! Events and Their 
Own Lives. These are the people who will get 
monkeywrenchers into trouble personally 
and discredit Earth First! and other groups, 
whether they are infiltrators, crazies or 
merely fools. 

1 1) Minimize the Use of Mqnkeywrench- 
ing Tec hniques that Might be Characterized 
a s ••violeotT’ Violence here should be de- 
fined broadly. Careful monkeywrenchers 
avoid explosives, firearms, arson, and seelc 
alternatives to tree spiking whenever pos- 
sible. They diligently practice safety meas- 
ures and conscientiously concern the m- 
selves with the welfare of those who' may , 
come into contact with their opera tions. 

1 2 ) Avoid Public 5tatements or Writing s 

T HAT CAN BE CONSTRUED AS Advocatin g 

" Violence., " Again, ecodefenders should 
define "violence" broadly. They ought also 
to avoid making comments such as "they'll 
never take me alive." Such braggadocio may 
cause ecoteurs to be denied bail after being 
arrested. 

13) Be Willing to Disavow Stupid Acts. 
Actions sucti as tbe spring iy»y Clearwater 
National Forest tree spiking in Idaho, the 
arson of the Dixon, California, livestock 
auction barn, and the burning of an Ameri- 
can flag at the 1989 Earth First! Round River 
Rendezvous, whether committed by fools or 
by persons deliberately trying to discredit 
Earth First!, monkeywrenching or conserva- . 

tion in general (i.e., loggers, law enforcement 
agents, etc.), will increase. Spokespersons for 
Earth First! and other conservation groups 
must be careful in commenting on dubious 
events. They should not condemn a well- 
done and properly targeted act of ecotage, 
yet they should not let themselves be conned 
into supporting a stupid one. Often it is best 
to decline to comment based on one's lack of 


in formation about the circumstances. 

~ 14) Avoid the Use or Possession of Ille- 

gal Drugs. The use of illegal drugs has several 
problems for monkeywrenchers: a) if ar- 
rested for monkeywrenching, drugs add to 
the likelihood of their being denied bond, 
being convicted, and receiving prison sen- 
tences; b) being involved both with mon- 
keywrenching and drugs doubles an 
individual's chances of being arrested; c) the 
federal government is engaged in a massive 
crackdown against drugs fit can be aim ed 
t hat the purpose of the current anti-drug 
campaign is to createj the public su pportand 
a PP aratl Pfftr? more authoritarian state ) and 
the use of drugs may place one under surveil- 
lance which may uncover ecotage activities. 
If monkeywrenchers are serious warriors for 
Earth, they will not do anything that may 
draw attention to themselves or jeopardize 
their operations. 

... of course, these are just maunder- 
ings around the fire, smoke rings blown into 
the night air, desultory accompaniments to 
the hooting of owls. The kind of casual talk 
you might have heard in a seedy Boston 
waterfront tavern in, say, 1773. . . . 

— Dave Foreman 


Monkeywrenching News 
From Around the World 

Bush Watch To Look For Tasmanian 
Monkeywrenchers — "Bush Watch," a red- 
neck vigilante group in the Australian state 
of Tasmania that has been watching for 
marijuana growers, will begin targeting pos- 
sible monkeywrenchers, the forest industry 
said in March. Unknown vehicles would be 
listed in log books to "make the forests safer 
for everyone," said Steve Guest, coordinator 
of the forest industry spy group. Similar 
campaigns have begun in New South Wales 
and Victoria. 
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LIVING WITHOUT LANDFILLS 

Confronting the "Low-Level" Radioactive Waste Crisis 

“Low-level" waste defined 

• Waste generators identified 

• Problems with current practices examined 

• Realistic alternatives to landfills described 


Living Without Landfills is attractively produced in a perfect bound 
8 V? x 11" format. The 120-page report includes numerous helpful 
charts, graphs, tables and photographs. 


"i was impressed with the immense amount of useful information ... a 
goldmine for those of us out in the field who do not have immediate access 
to this necessary information." 

Mary Sinclair, Director of Great Lakes Alliance Midland, Mich. 

"Your book is superb ." 

Carol Mongerson, Chair 

Coalition on West Valley Nuclear Wastes, E. Concord, NY 

"The final chapter of conclusions is really top notch." 

Robert McLellan, MD, Gesell Inst, of Human Development 


New Haven, Conn. 


□ Endosed is $ for copies of 

Living Without Landfills for $15 each (for 
first class postage, add $2). Discounts for 
order of 10 or more. -> 


Name 

Address 
City 


State Zip 


Mail to 

RADIOACTIVE WASTE CAMPAIGN 
625 Broadway, 2nd Floor 
New York, NY 10012 
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EXXON: EX-OFF! 


STOP SPILLING STOP DRILLING 

11^"X 2V' v inyl bumper stickers, 
perfect for cars or Exxon stations. 
$1.00 for one, 5 or more 50<t each, 
20 or more 25$ each. 

32 page chapbook of eco-poems 
by EF! ranter Alan Spheros Brown. 
$2.00 each, 5 or more $1.00 each. 


We offer a beautiful selection of greeting cards, 
gift wrap, note cards and stationery and a com- 
plete line of office, printing, computer and 
copy paper — all printed on fhe finest quality, 
100% recycled paper. In the U.S:, people throw 
away 100 billion pounds of paper every year. 
Send the recycling message to others by using 
products that save trees and stop waste. Send 
for our free, 32-page catalog. 

Earth Care Paper Inc. 

P.O. Box 3335, Dept. 19 

Madison, Wl 53704 

(608) 256-5522 FREE 


MEET OTHER ECOLOGY- 
MINDED SINGLES through the 

Concerned Singles Newsletter. Nation- 
wide. Since 1984. Free sample: Box 555- 
B, Stockbridge, MA 01262. 

HERBAL REMEDIES: Extracts for a wide 
variety of health problems & first aid 
needs. Ecologically gathered with love. 
Safe, effective. Stop supporting multi- 
national drug companies & buy Earth 
Mother’s healthier gifts. You will be 
amazed if you’re new to herbs. Send 
SASE to Becca Harber, 155 Eastman Hill 
Rd, WiUseyviXle, NY, 15854. Blessings. 


f MAKE PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 


The Job Seeker specializes in environmental 
and natural resource vacancies nationwide. 
Two issues each month are filled with current 
vacancies from Federal, state, local, private, 
and non-profit employers. A three month trial 
subscription is only S15.00. Subscribe today! 

The Job Seeker 

Dept A, Rt 2 Box 16, Warrens, Wl 54666 


EARTH 


HUMAN 


all postage 
paid. 


Send cash, check, 
or money order to: 
Alan Brown 
Grandview Terrace 
St. Johnsbury, VT 
05819 

Stone Phoenix 
© Books © 


■Shirts 


BECOME A WALKING FIELD GUIDE < 


Pi to animal droppings, 
wearing the world's first 
L elegant scat appreciation 
0 T-shirt. Shirt features 
artful illustrations of 
the calling cards from 
26 of our most renowned 
North American mammals, 
plus a handy thesaurus 
of socially-acceptable 
synonyms to fhe word 
''Scat” 


$12.50 ppd. 

3 for $35.00 

check or money order 

(Co ios. odd sales tax) 

— 100% Cotton— 
Sizes: M, L, and XL 


Teal Coral Heather Raspberry Jade Aqua White 


%”« Pangraphics < 719)520 •9953 

1.312 North \V,ili mi l ch Colorado Springs CO BO903 
(please allow 2-3 weeks lor delivery) 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
j your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

| Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2’ A inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready . 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Travel with a Purpose! 

Global Exchange 
Reality Tour Program 


Learn about and from the struggles of workers, 
peasants, women, and environmentalists fighting 
to build just and peaceful societies against incredi- 
ble odds. Trips are 2-3 weeks; cost ranges S 1,000- 
S3,000. Trips to the Caribbean, South & Central 
America, Africa, the Middle East & within the 
U.S. Contact Global Exchange, 2940 16th St. 
#307, San Francisco CA 94103 (415) 255 7296 








mam 


MS 


Tj A’ // '/ 


A GRAPHIC, SEMI- SATIRICAL LOOK AT MODERN 
LIFE AND ITS ENVIRONMENTAL IMPLIC ACTIONS 

PAPERfeACK - 46 PAfSErS - 334 COMIC STRIPS 
CSOME HAVE APPEARED IN EARTH FIRST!") 
IS&N O- 462.4 216- O - 4 

+ 19*7* SHIPPING & HANDLING (lO%F0K 
OUTSIDE U.S. - L).S. FUNDS, INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY ORDERS ONL^ PLEASE- 2) 


£l- OFF WITH THIS AD 


O.K. PRESS - RO.&. 5-2 1 

feUTTE, MT S4TOS 


ACID RAIN 
TOXIC WASTES 
PESTICIDES 
OCEAN DUMPING 
GLOBAL WARMING 
ANIMAL ABUSE 


DON'T 

GET 

MAD 

GET 

E 


OIL SPILLS 
OZONE DAMAGE 
DEFORESTATION 
GARBAGE CRISIS 
OVERPOPULATION 
FOREST FIRES 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL MAGAZINE 

Now, a new magazine marks the dawn of the 1990s - the 
Decade of the Environment! /*. is an independent publica- 
tion for concerned people- the growing thousands of grass- 
roots activists and veteran environmentalists- who want to 
clean up our environment and improve their relationship 
with the natural world. 

E Magazine is your connection to a movement that is sw eep- 
ing the w orld. It is your “clearinghouse" of environmental 
information— on the issues and trends -on the campaigns 
of key organizations-on a Thai you ran do to help preserve 
and restore our imperiled environment. Subscribe today! 
FOR FAST ACTION CALL 1-800-825-0061 iMon-Fri, « \ w-5p\i. E.S.T.l 


□ 1 year/$20 

□ YES, Sign me up for E Magazine. 4EF 8 9X 

□ 2 years/$36 (ZD 3 years/$50 (Canada/Mexico, add $5'year Overseas add $10/year) 

Name 



Addrpv; 

• 


City 

State 

Zip 


□ Payment enclosed □ Please bill me 


Please mail to: 

E Subscriptions. PO Box 6667, Syracuse, NY 13217 
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clear as cut glass 
& just as dangerous 


X- 
X- 


PAPER FLOWERS ON THE TOMB OF SPRING 

Of course you cut the tree limb back 
to make way for the telephone wire. 

Of course you top and trim 

the wild branches from the boy to make a soldier. 

Of course you fly miles 

per second through the upper atmosphere to close a deal 

that will cut short the century-long 

breaths of the jungle, another million acres gone 

to make paper and grow beef. 

What kind of war is this 

against the flowers of the valley of the Amazon, 

against the tribes this wilderness 

has civilized, against the songbirds who fly south 

from your sealed window to winter here, 

against the children who love the smell 

of your cigarette, but need 

the exhalations of these green cities to live 

when you are gone? 

Of course it wasn’t you who planted reasons, 
in the tiny brain of the bulldozer, 
who whispered the one word 

through its fuel line that could make it charge amok, 
churning delicate foliage under tanktracks, 
chewing down the towers of this ancient 
capital of the trees. 

The clues are everywhere. 

Who ate the hamburger 

out of that paper sack and left it there, 

a greasy blossom of the parking lot? 

Who crumpled that mediocre draft of a poem 
only moments ago, tossed it like 
a paper flower on the tomb of spring 
and split open afresh ream? 

Stephen Wing 
Evanston 



in Sacramento Valley 

nothing special today: 

a rainbow around the sun at noon 
around the moon at midnight. 

today running down the road 
I see a Swainson’s hawk hover in the still air 
in the round 
of the sundog- 

then a Bam Owl skreeks in the night 
once and glides through 
the ring around the moon on white wings 

touching the moon with flight feathers 
of the left wing, the right wing 
reaching through the circle 
to darker darkness. 

today means just these things: 

no more, no less. 

Eric Paul Shaffer 
Davis 





SACRED CIRCLES 

-for Dave Foreman who said this 
and more in Brunswick, Maine 


Not for me steel coffins 
Nor even a pinewood box. 

Lay me out in the wilderness 
And let me return to Earth. 

Tear my flesh, coyote 
And I will ran with you 
Over the plains. 

Take my eyes, eagle 
And I will soar with you 
In the mountains. 

Pick my bones clean, little beetles 
And I will flow back 
Into the lifestream 
To think like a mountain 
And sing like a river. 

Mary de La Valctte 
Peabody 
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Yes, she comes 

through underground unexplored corridors 

behind the billboards 

and the sacred words of the philosophers 

out of the spread-eagled legs of raped women 

and out of the napalm burned jungles 

she approaches you, slowly but firmly 

through the inflation-unemployment balance 

through the mockingly friendly faces of the leaders 

from inside the dead walls of cold galleries 

comes close to you 

with her burning breath 

breathing down your necks 

under the whacks of the police clubs 

inside the crazed shrieks of butchered suckling pigs 

through the cement, the glass, and the iron bars 

from within deranged brains and corrupted stomachs 

she comes, sometimes howling 

under the full moon’s soft light 

and you, triple-locked in your castles 

pee on luxurious beds 

drawn in your endless panic and fear 

without knowing 

even what her name is. 

Vlasis Rassias 
Athens 


Go live 

Go live a while in the desert... 

When your turds look like Coyote’s, 
Full of twigs, hair, bits of bone, 
Then you might know something. 

Eric Holle 

Boulder 



\ 

i SNOW WINGS 

i 

1 Rushes, the color of 

5 smooth sand 

| parting 

1 They rose in waves, 

5 pearl across the 

morning. 

r Thousands of them 

r Wings tipped in ebony, 

r their necks arched 

j along the sky. 

Voices rising in tempo 
j of surf rushing to sand, 

| then yielding 

( to others in the marsh. 

5 Eyes followed the ribbons 
$ white along the crests of 

i land sky. 

Blood rushed through body 
still standing firmly, 
soil hard below. 

Yearning to fly with them 
skin touching dancing wings 
beating hard then soft 
towards light and silver buttes 
rising behind a silhouette of 
peace. 

Ahna Halford 

Grey lodge 

All Rights Reserved to Authors 
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Back Issues 

Order back issues from EF!, POB 7, 
Canton, NY 13617 for $2 apiece ($1 
apiece for 5 or more different issues). 

YULE December 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth First! 
Road Show, Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas, EF! Preserve 
System, many early photos of Earth First! 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mardle Murle 
Interview, Canyonlands Nuke Dump, EF! meeting In Eu- 
gene. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little Granite Creek, 
Moab Roads a BLM WSA, Chlm Blea on Babies, Dinkey 
Creek & McKinley Sequoias, What To Do As An EF!er, 
Caribou In Maine. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald Mt Blockade, 
GO Road, Howie Wolke on Moderation, EF! Wyoming 
Wilderness Proposal, Canyonlands Nuke Dump, Maze Tar 
Sands, EF! Smashes Earth Last!, Ned Ludd on Helicopters, 
CA Desert Sellout by BLM, Otter G'Zell on Whales, Mama 
Rue on Beltane, Review of Reenchantment of the World, John 
Seed on Australia Rainforest Direct Action, Blgfoot Inter- 
view. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilderness War In 
Oregon, Bald Mt Blockaders' Personal Accounts, Mama Rue 
on Summer Solstice, EF! Wilderness Preserve System and 
Map, Head of Joaquin on Utah, EF! Glen Canyon Demon- 
stration, Franklin River Victory in Australia, Ned Ludd on 
Radios, GO Road Stopped, Reform of the Forest Service, Ed 
Abbey on Conscience of the Conquerer. 

BRIGID February 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. Ill) Oregon RARE 
II Suit, EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal, Tuolumne, Forest 
Service Arrogance, Ned Ludd on Smoke Bombs, Head of 
Joaquin on Trapping, Coors in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) Burger King 
Protest, Shipwrecked Environmentalism, Solomon Island 
Rainforest Action, Bald Mt Road Crumbles, Southern Utah 
Wilderness, Dave Brower/Muir's Disciple by Bill Devall, Ned 
Ludd on Tree Spiking & No Evidence, Mama Rue on Enlight- 
enment, 1984 Road Show, Buried Daintree Protestors. 
BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet Mts 
Grizzlies & Mining, Forest Service Appeals Form, Wolke on 
the Role of EF!, EF! Owyhee Wilderness Proposal (ID, OR, & 
NV), Angel Dusting Grizzlies, Middle Santlam, CO Recrea- 
tion Dollars, EF! A Z Wilderness Proposal, Arctic Wildlife 
Refuge Violated, Bolt Weevils, Devall on the Australian 
Environmental Movement, Ned Ludd on Survey Stakes & 
Disabling Vehicles, Deep Ecology & Reproduction, Save the 
Tuolumne Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle Santlam 
Blockade, Chlm Blea on the Big Outside, Cabinet Mts & 
Grizzly, Coors In Shenandoah, Saguaro National Monu- 
ment Mine, Murder on Key Largo, Burger King Demonstra- 
tions, Daintree Rainforest, Ned Ludd on Rising & Falling 
Birds, EF! Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump, Sterile Forest 
Review, Basic Principles of Deep Ecology, Sinkyone Contin- 
ues. 

LUGHNASADH August 1,1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI 0 Middle 
Santlam Blockade, EF! Occupies Montana Senator's Office, 
North American Bioregional Congress, Round River Ren- 
dezvous, Montana on Civil Disobedience, Petroleum Con- 
flicts with Wilderness Analyzed, Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About the Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat, 
Sacred Cows, Foreman on Professionalism, Hunting the 
Wild Life, Devall and Sessions on the Books of Deep Ecol- 
ogy. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1984 Vol. V, No. I) EF! Occupies 
Oregon Regional Forester's Office, Hardesty Avengers Spike 
Trees, Old Growth Rally, "What Do You Expect To Accom- 
plish?", Cop Raid on Bald Mt, Your Taxes Destroy Rain- 
forest, Down (With) the Amazon, Green Politics, Elfbusters, 
Roxby Downs In Australia, Wilderness — the Global Con- 
nection, Ned Ludd on Water & Machines, Forest Service 
Appeal Form, Everything You Ever Wanted To Know About 
The Forest Service Part 2 by Bobcat, Direct Action by Devall 
& Sessions, Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste, Beyond Sacred 
Cows, Stiles In Defense of Dogs. 

YULE December 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wilder- 
ness Logged, 30,000 Miles of Road In RARE II Areas, Brldger- 
Te ton Forest Supervisor, Alaska: Kadashan Denali Scjohnny 
Sagebrush, Middle Santlam Trials, Japan Grizzly, German 
Nuke Dump, Chlpko, Solomon Islands Rainforest, Daintree 
Rainforest Buried Protest, Environmental Professionalism 
Discussion, 1984: Wilderness Boom or Bust?, A National 
Range Service, Non-Game, Devall on Whither Environmen- 
talism?, Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology, Hardesty Mt Tree 
Spiking, Ed Abbey on Ecodefense. 

BRIGID February 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No. Ill) Mea res Island, 
Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic Overflights), Mis- 
sion Symposium, FS Employment Tyranny, National Park 
Mining, Florida Panther, Shooting Wolves from Air, Cathe- 
dral Forest Petition, North Kalmlopsis, Criticizing the Envi- 
ronmental Movement, End of the Yellowstone Grizzly?, In 
Defense of Western Civilization, Stop Planting Trout, Ned 
Ludd on Blgfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) Rocky Mtn Gas 
Drilling, EF! Gives DOE Nuke Waste, Montana Wilderness 
Demos, Yellowstone Grizzly Management, Texas Demo, 
Rainforest Report, Swedish River, Wayne NF, Southern 
Utah, King Range, Arctic NWR Desecrated, Joseph Canyon, 
John Day Mining, Great Exchange, Acid Rain, In Defense of 
Humor, Wolke on Hunting, Nagasaki on Symbols & Life- 
styles, Biocentrism of Western Civilization, Ned Ludd on 
Advanced Billboarding. 

BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone's Water- 
gate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilderness, 
Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santlam, Wel- 
fare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth First!, 
Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Management, Beav- 
erhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks Poisoned, Real Envi- 
ronmental Professionalism, Dark Side of Wilderness, Re- 
view of Fragmented Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No. VI) Read Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft In Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbldge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Reviews: Meeting the Ex- 
pectations of the Land, In the Rainforest, Strategic Mon- 
keywrenchlng. Advanced Tree Spiking, Tyrone (Wl) Nuke. 
LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VII) Battle for 
Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill. Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellow- 
stone, Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stlkine River 
Dams, Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier 
Shit, '85 RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Slrmon, Tree 
Spiking & Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Rulner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, 
Lone Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, Intern d Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VIII) Arizona EF! 
(Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & Helicop- 
ters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilderness Log- 
ging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilderness, France 
Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing Tree-Hug- 
ger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, Stlkine River, 
Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest Preserves, Na- 
tives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/Polltlcal Vio- 
lence, Blade Rulner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf on Country 
Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf, Seeing Green, Parable of 
the Tribes, Natural Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol. VI, No. I) Battle for 
the Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski Yel- 
lowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais Pass 
Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Australian Woodchlp- 
plng, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & Peace, 
Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana-Pacific Strike, Camel 
Clgs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wilderness, 
Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, Second 
Thoughts on Fire, Blade Rulner: Ceramic Spikes II, A Cop on 
Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recommended Peri- 
odicals, Reviews of Cry Wolf, Meares Island, Earth Wisdom. 


Directory for the Earth First! Journal 


YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol. VI, No.II) Highjacking of 
FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! In Southern California, 
Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay Damn), 
Sinkyone, Congress on Grlz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS Watt, Japan, 
British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Thinking Like a 
Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia Update, 
International Rainforest Conference, Blade Rulner: Quartz 
Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose In Alaska, Bi- 
oregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sellout, Spot- 
ted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, Reviews: 
Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declaration of a Heretic, 
Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, Parable of the Tribes 
reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting the 
Tongass, Dlan Fossey, CO EF!, '86 RRR, Gallatin NF, Oregon 
Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, Hall 
Creek Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EF! Acid Rain, 
Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in India, South 
Moresby, World Rainforest Report #5, Foreman on Cow- 
boys, Stoddard on Death, Feb. Pagan Festivals, Wuerthner 
on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Thinking, Spiking 
Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary Snyder, Stephanie 
Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books On Mountain Lions 
and Grizzlies. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 
Yellowstone Supt: "Shove It!"; Fishing Bridge Suit; Montana 
Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; Nat'l Old Growth Campaign; 
Hells Canyon; Tahoe NF Plan; Taxes & Forest Destruction; 
Hierarchy & Grassroots In Sierra Club; Suwannee River; 
Snoqualmle River; Texas Pipeline; Cheyenne Bottoms; 
Restoring Salmon Streams; Howling Wilderness?; Gourd of 
Ashes; Desertification & Plant Genetic Resources; Wagon 
Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; Public Interest Law 
Liability; Lone Wolf Circles on Folk Music; BC Rejects 
Native Management; Reviews: Sacred Paw, Gifting Birds, 
Restoring the Earth, State of the World 1 985, The Earth Speaks, 
Language of the Birds, Mad Max & Streetwise, Fire From the 
Mountain; Ned Ludd: Radios, Mountain Bikes; Legend of 
Tiny Tonka; Desert Rivers; Notes from Ultima Thule. 
BELTANE May 1, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. V) Utah BLM 
Wilderness Proposal, EF! Grlz Recovery Plan, Why Grizzlies 
Die in Y'stone, Neches River, BLM-FS Interchange, Memo- 
ries of a Tree Climber, Acid Rain in BWCA, Los Padres NF, 
San Bruno Mt, Colo Aspens, Mt. Graham, Anti-herbicide 
Researcher Fired, Poisoning Saguaros, Eating As If Nature 
Mattered, Smokey the Bear Sutra, Animal Rights vs. the 
Wilderness, Civilization Act, Schmookler on Anarchy, Rain- 
bow Permit Controversy, Rocky Mt. Front - American Ser- 
engetl. Recreating Ohio Wilderness, Wonderful Famine, 
Frome on Conservation, Lone Wolf Circles on Poems by 
Jose, Reviews of Gathering the Desert, Good Wild Sacred, 
Building the Green Movement, Africa in Crisis, and the Work of 
Peter Matthlessen, Ned Ludd on Outlaw's Bible, Money In 
Your Coffeepot. 

LITHA June 21, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VI) Idaho Compromise; 
World Bank Demos Set; 4 Arrested In Texas; InternatT Law 
& Monkeywrenchlng; Fishing Bridge Protest; Grand Can- 
yon Aircraft; Stanislaus NF Protest; Long Island (WA) Ce- 
dars; Massachusetts EF!; Florida Panther; A Z & CO Acid Rain 
Actions; Mt. Graham Demo; Millennium Grove Update; 
North Kalmlopsis; Restoring Colorado Wilderness; Green 
Conf. Mired In Anthropocentrism; World Rainforest Report 
#6; Hawaiian Native Rights; Chicken of the Desert; Diver- 
sity?; Lone Wolf Circles on Katie Lee and Cecelia Ostrow; 
Chlm Blea on Deep Ecology vs. Animal Rights; Wilderness 
Restoration In Appalachians; Animal Thinking; Reviews of 
Promised Land, Vegetation Changes on Western Rangelands; 
Devall reviews new books on Muir; The Future Of Mon- 
keywrenching. 

MABON September 23, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VIII) Sea 
Shepherd In Faroes; Wyoming Oil Protest; Mining Threat- 
ens Wilderness System; Alberta Kills Grlz; Sheep Kill Griz- 
zlies; Boating in Yellowstone; Exxon In Northwoods; 
Wenatchee NF Protest; EF! Spills Uranium at Grand Can- 
yon; EF! Foundation; Ohio Wilderness Recovery; NABC II; 
Virginia Wllderness;JohnZaelit In Memorlum; World Rain- 
forest Report #8; Los Padres NF Wilderness; Nukes In Bav- 
aria; Cows In Capitol Reef NP; Wolves Return to Montana; 
Sustainable Agriculture?; Noss on Wilderness Recovery; 
Holistic Range Management; Lone Wolf Circles reviews 
Kate Wolf, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, and Nightcap cassettes; 
Review of Gary Lawless poetry; Ask Ned Ludd; Deep Ecology 
name. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1986 (Vol. VII, No. I) World Bank 
Protests, Four Notch Godzilla, EF! NM BLM Wilderness 
Proposal, Kaibab NF, Grand Canyon Uranium, Mt. Graham 
Scopes, New England Rendezvous, California Rendezvous, 
Technology Free Zones, Inyo Ski Area, Wetlands, Yellow- 
stone Grlz March, Fishing Bridge, Biodiversity Forum, WA 
EF!, Controlled Burning, Technology & Mortality, Shays Re- 
bellion, Predator Control, Mike Frome on Denali, Grey 
Seals, Gaia Meditations, Devall on "Environmental Agenda 
for Future," Zu Zaz's Close Shave, LWC on Poetry, Nukes in 
Scotland, Japan's Bird Islands, Reviews of Working the Woods 
Working the Sea, Glint at the Kindling, Dwellers in the Land, 
Killing the Hidden Waters, Conserving Biological Diversity in 
NFs. 

BELTANE May 1, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. V) Grand Canyon 
Uranium, Kalmlopsis Action, White Mt NF Smog, CA 
Mountain Lions, Mt. Graham, MAXXAM, Quebec Hydro, 
Whopper Stopper, Florida Stlnkholes, Seal Slaughter, Japa- 
nese Pirate Whaling, Arctic NWR, Tongass NF, Six Rivers NF, 
Coca Cola In Belize, WRR #9, Wuerthner on Alaskan Na- 
tives, End of American Wilderness, Appalachian Mts Wil- 
derness Vision, Is Deep Ecology Deep Enough?, Third Wave 
Environmentalism, Population & AIDS. 

LITHA June 21, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VI) MAXXAM Protests, 
Strawberry Liberation Front, Washington EF! Update, 
Kalmlopsis Actions, Two Forks Damn (CO), Last Condor, 
Santa Rosa Sewage, Mountain Lions: CA-NM-AZ, Grlz & 
ORVs, Burr Trail, Mt. Graham Red Squirrel, Appalachian 
Rendezvous, Council of All Beings, Penan, North Pacific 
Driftnets, Whopper Stopper, California Desert EF! Proposal, 
Grand Canyon Uranium Map, SW Lobo, Dark Side of Wolf 
Return, Animas Mts (NM), Indian Rainforest Park in Pan- 
ama, Deer & Wolves, Wolverines, Bones, Greens-Deep 
Ecology-Animal Rights, Mark Hatfield Exposed, Gary 
Snyder: Alaska, Lone Wolf Circles on Women's Poetry, 
Nagasaki on Spiking, Potato Liberation, Chlm Blea Reviews 
"The Mission," Reviews of Idaho Mountain Ranges, State of the 
World, Birds of Prey, Beaches Are Moving, Bombs in Backyard, 
Cadillac Desert. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1987 (Vol. VIII, No. I) Hodel At 
Hetch Hetchy, Texas Freddie Gestapo, Four Notch, Rogue 
Grlz Sanctuary, Helicopter Buzzes Grizzlies, Black Bear In S. 
Appalachians, World Bank Blockade, World Wilderness 
Conference, Alpine Lakes Mining, Lou Gold Escapes Bald 
Mt, Yellowstone Wolves, CA Lions, Siskiyou NF Plan, Vir- 
ginia FS Demo, Mt Diablo Cows, Woodpeckers Rebellion 
Pow Wow, Tarzan & Jane In Redwoods, Alien-Nation, 
Whither EF!?, Taking Up Bookchin's Challenge, Chlm Blea 
on "Why The Venom?," Foreman on Sanctuary, World 
Rainforest Report #11, Reviews of Conservation Biology, 
Desert Smells Like Rain, Arctic Dreams, Vermont's Northeast 
Kingdom, North Woods Preserve, Boundary Marking, Folky 
Bear, Lone Wolf Reviews Keeler/Lyons/Cherney, Streeter on 
Leopold. 

YULE December 22, 1987 (Vol. VIII, No. II) Malaysia 
Crackdown, Fishing Bridge EIS, National Day of Protest 
Against FS, Letters Re: "Whither EF!?," BLM vs. Pygmy 
Forest, Box-Death Hollow Drilling, Mexican Wolf Re-lntro 
Killed, Wolf Actions, Yellowstone Wolves, Icelanders Op- 
pose Whaling, Grand Canyon Uranium, Mt. Graham Sell- 
out, Elk Mt (NM), AZ Welfare Rancher Protest, NM BLM 
Wilderness, AIDS & Gaia, Miss AnnThropy to Alien-Nation, 
Devall on "Deep Ecology and Its Critics," EF! Tabloid, 
Review of Tlerra Primera, Judge Blasts MAXXAM, Court 
Spares CA Cougars, Lone Wolf Reviews Mokal/Wells, Ned 
Ludd on "Safe Typing of Communiques." 

BRIGID February 2, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. IIO Stop the Forest 
Service by Howie Wolke, Barstow-Vegas Race Sabotaged, 
David Gaines RIP, Dinkey Creek, Challenging CA Timber 
Harvest Plans, Montana Wilderness Association Sell-out, 
Alaska Parks Wilderness, Hydra ORV Race (CO), Kalmlopsis 
Fire, Spanish Waste Dump, Ocean Garbage, Oldman River 


Dam, Wackersdorf, FS Attack on Gila NF (NM), EF! AZ BLM 
Wilderness Proposal, Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, 
White Mt NF Plan (NH), Randall O'Toole on "Reforming the 
Forest Service," Lone Wolf Reviews Amerindian Music, 
Deep Ecology & Magic, Natural Areas Conference, Wilder- 
ness Recovery, Technology & the Rumford Effect, Reason & 
Time, Behaviorism & Environmentalism, Reviews of Robin- 
son Jeffers, Byrd Baylor, Kingdom in the Country, Environ- 
mental Effects of ORVs, Ley Hunter, Monarch Butterfly, Pagans 
for Peace, New Catalyst, Katuah, Edward Abbey and Wendell 
Berry, Ned Ludd on Spiking Paper Pulp/Water Pipelines/ 
Advanced Road Spiking, EF! From a European Perspective. 
EOSTAR March 20, 1988 (Vol.VIII, No. IV) Forest Service 
Primer by Howie Wolke, BC Wolf Kill Protests, Roselle 
Sentenced, Fish Town Woods, Salvage Logging In N. 
Kalmlopsis, Dolphin Slaughter, Sea Shepherds Return to 
Iceland, EF! Activists Conference, Stumps Suck!, Gallatin 
Forest Plan Appealed, Animal Damage Control Program, 
Byrd Baylor on ADC, Realm of the Bog Lemming, Alaska 
Land Grab, EF! CA Redwood Wilderness, Reviews of The 
Whale War, The Natural Alien: Humankind and Environment, 
Wilderness and the American Mind, Sabbaths, Diet For A New 
America, Of Wolves And Men, Notes From Nee-Beel-Ha, 
Greek Language Problem, Ned Ludd on antl-splklng legisla- 
tion/balloons threaten powerllnes/butyric acid/healthy 
tree spiking. 

BELTANE May 1, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. V) Jaguar (El Tlgre) 
In the Southwest, Undeveloped Land In New England For 
Sale, Atlantic Salmon, Quebec Ski Area, Idaho Wilderness 
Bill, Roselle on Deep Ecology & the New Civil Rights 
Movement, Nerthus - Paganism, Logger's Diary, John Muir 
Another Edison, Review of Fear At Work, Conservation Biol- 
ogy and the Greater North Cascades Ecosystem, Ned Ludd 
on wolf poster/lock jamming/cow poisoning. Neanderthal 
Gene, Restoring the Earth Conference, Nevada Wilderness 
Bill, Springtime in the West Fork. 

LITHA June 21, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. VI) Day of Outrage 
Shakes Forest Service, Great Basin National Park, Sea Shep- 
herd Samurais, G-O Road decision, MAXXAM Battles, Envi- 
ronmental Sabotage in Western Europe, Flat-splred Three- 
toothed Land Snail, Darter Diversity In Peril, River of No 
Return for Salmon?, responses to Reforming the Forest Service, 
Reviews of Jim Harrison, Public Lands Council Newsletter, 
Methods for Evaluating Riparian Habitats, Incident at Hawk's 
Hill, A Wilderness Original, Minding the Earth, Foreman on 
Growth In EF!, Canyon Wingbeats, Ghost of Matthew 
Kidder, Lone Wolf on Tribal Voice, Ned Ludd on radio com- 
munications/strategic monkeywrenchlng. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. VII) Okan- 
ogan NF Demonstration, Threatened Snail Protected, Wolf 
Campaign on 3 Fronts, Mt. Graham, Salmon Revival Runs 
the Connecticut River, Ecological Preserves for Central 
Appalachians, Conservation Biology In Florida, Sierra Club 
and Grazing, Bighorns Menaced by Sheep, NACE vs. Kerr- 
McGee, RRR photos, Critical Mythology of Civilization, 
Replace Mythology With Ecology, Thank God for the Car- 
nage, Virgin Islands, Waiting for the Ice Age, Revise the Big 
Open, Ecoavengers - A Mediterranean Cruise, Wilderness 
Music, Lone Wolf reviews American Falls, Reviews of Robert 
Service, Survival of Civilization, Words From the Land, Ama- 
zon, Ned Ludd on military targets/slow elk/plugging cul- 
verts. 

MABON September 22, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. VIII) 
Kalmlopsis Tree-Sitters Targeted, TX EF! Fights for Vireos 
and Bugs, Mt. Graham, Tuna Industry Lies Refuted, Endan- 
gered Snakes - From the Garden to the Roundup, Mexican 
Biosphere Reserve, Timber Management Is Not Wildlife 
Management, Ranchers and 3 Refuges, Fruitless Past of 
Allan Savory, Burning, Looking for Land, EF! Proposes 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem Preserve, Stockman, The 
Last Detail, Lone Wolf on Animas Rock, Reviews of Simplein 
Means, Rich in Ends, Thinking Like A Mountain, Earth First], 
Villy Sadness, Gaia: An Atlas of Planet Management, Solace of 
Open Spaces, Ned Ludd on spiklng/heavy equipment/cul- 
verts/ foot p ri n ts/bu tyra 1 de h yde. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1988 (Vol. IX, No. I) TXCavebugs 
Saved, Mt. Graham Loses In Congress, CA Rendezvous, 
Kalmlopsis actions, Midwest Headwaters EF!, B.C. Wilder- 
ness, Snake Campaign, Northwest Forestry & Old Growth, 
Global Warming Shrinks Biodiversity, Scientists Dig Into 
Biodiversity, 3rd Bioregional Congress, Local Group News- 
letters, Steps to Protect Public Lands, Restoring Earth Kin- 
ship, Bionomics of Tree Planting, Out of Weakness, On 


Becoming Homo Ludens, Falling Leaves, Reviews of Sacred 
Land Sacred Sex, To Govern Evolution, Big Sky Fair Land, 
Mountains Without Handrails, Battle for the Wilderness, An- 
cient Science of Geomancy, Deadly Defense, Economics As lfThe 
Earth Really Mattered, Endangered Rivers. 

YULE December 21, 1988 (Vol. IX, No. II) Triple Victory 
In CA, FL EF! Saves Paynes Prairie, Yellowstone: Out of the 
Ashes, Sapphire Six Fined 525,000, Wolf Update, WIPP: 
Pandora's Box, Park Service Plans Doormat To Denali, 
Wildlife In France, CA's White Mtns, Reweaving Web of 
Life, Chestnuts, Corporate Takeover of Friends of the Earth, 
Monkeywrenchlng Mainstream Education, Off the Cow!, 
Wheeled Bane of Nature, How Far Should We Go?, Growth 
and EF!, Reviews of A.B. Guthrie, Alston Chase, Ambient 
Music, Ages of Gaia, One Life At A Time, Please, A Place For The 
Winter, Last Stand of the Red Spruce, Tribes, Circle of Time, 
Coyote & the Monkeywrench. 

BRIGID February 2, 1989 (Vol. IX, No. Ill) CO EF! Fights 
Welfare Ranching, National Livestock Refuge System, 
Alaska: Keep It Wild!, Real Destruction of Yellowstong, Tra- 
ditional Aslan Medicine, New Guinea Nature Reserve Sys- 
tem, Flathead Forest Roads Inventory, Perceptual Implica- 
tions of Gala, Challenge to Environmental Education, Earth 
First - Space Second, LaChappelle on Play, Reviews of 
Redesigned Forest, Victory Without War, Owning It All, Shan- 
doka, Permaculture: A Design Manual, Fool's Progress, Cassan- 
dra Conference, Diet For A New America, Secrets of the Old 
Growth Forest, Ned Ludd on tree splking/culverts/slgns. 
EOSTAR March 21, 1989 (Vol. IX, No. IV) Race for 
Northeast Tlmberlands, Timber Sale Threatens RNR Wilder- 
ness, FL National Forests, Wild Rockies EF! Demands Equal 
Rights for All Species, Log Exports Demo, FS Appea Is Process, 
Colorado on the Edge, Kararao: A Dam Called War, Coca 
Cola In Belize, Wolf Update, Mind In the Biosphere, Reports 
from DAF, RAT, and EF!F, Antarctic Future, The Cull, Sapi- 
ens & Sourdough, LaChapelle In Defense of Men, Reviews of 
Earth Goddess music, Audubon Wildlife Report 1988/89, 
Quiet Crisis & The Next Generation, Animal Thinking, Biologi- 
cal Diversity, Ned Ludd on antl-splklng legislation. 
BELTANE May 1, 1989 (Vol. IX, No. V) Tribute to Ed 
Abbey, Old Growth vs. Old Mindsets, Jemez Mountains: 
Fragmented Jewel, Breltenbush Blockade, Steps Towards A 
Restoration Ethic, Effect of Rising Sea Levels on Coastal 
Wetlands, Big Wilderness Is Ecological Wilderness, White 
Hats, Pro-Life?, LaChapelle on Beltane & Money, Perfect 
Kiva, Reviews of History of the Sierra Club, Bordering On 
Trouble, Modem Crisis, Rights of Nature, Sea of Slaughter, Down 
By The River, Forest and the Trees, Saving the Tropical Forests, 
Water Planet, Ned Ludd on culverts/range Improvements. 
LITHA June 21, 1989 (Vol. IX, No. VI) Los Angeles EF! 
demo, Nevada Wilderness, photos of FBI agent Mike Tait, 
MAXXAM treeslt, Yellowstone's Nuclear Shadow, Cumula- 
tive Impacts of Coors, French Activists Fight for Wild River, 
Climate and the Greenhouse Effect, Paddlefish, Northeast- 
ern Lynx, Alaska Aquaculture, Marine Preserves, Thoughts 
on an Evolutionary Ethic, Reviews of Zodiac, Chronicles of 
Thomas Covenant the Unbeliever, Story of the Earth, Wilderness 
Coast, Exploring Idaho's High Desert, A Monkeywrencher's 
Guide to Lawyers and the Law, SLAPPS: Intimidation Law- 
suits 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1989 (Vol. IX, No. VII) Tropical 
Timber tabloid, Activists Assault Dolphin-Killing Capital, 
Round River Rendezvous Remembered, FS Old Growth 
Symposium, Southwest Spotted Owl, Big Things That Run 
the World, Counting Real Costs of Public Lands Grazing, 
Television's Profound Impact On Nature, Gestalt for EF!, In 
League With Beings of the Future, LaChapelle on Living 
Wild, Trading Truth for Credibility, Love Your Mother - 
Don't Become One, Wolke on NFMA Planning, Reviews of 
Lime Creek Odyssey, Crossroads: Environmental Priorities..., 
Earth Rising, Staying Alive, This Incomparable Lande. 

MABON September 22, 1989 (Vol. IX, No. VIII) Mirth 
First! special Insert, Nationwide EF! Treeslt, Hatfield Rider, 
NFLS Report, Wild Rockies EF! In Yellowstone, Alaska VICE, 
EF! Alaska Task Force, French to Reintroduce Bison, Chile: In 
Search of Ancient Trees, Protecting Preserves By Listening to 
Locals, Guatemalan Conservation, Desert Tortoise Gets 
Partial Protection, Sacred Sites, Shamanism, Dreamtime & 
Extinction, What Role For Education In Deep Ecology?, 
Letter from Gaol, LaChapelle on Importance of Ritual, 
Excerpt from Sisters of the Dream, Review of Elements ; of 
Refusal, Ned Ludd on sand bong/protective clothing/secu- 
rity. 


[ yuCetime CaroC 

' Three. Taco Teds (American Mini-Tragedy) 

(tune of "Three Silver Bells") 

words and arrangement by Kelly Cranston 

(chorus) 

Male: Three Taco Bells, three Taco Bells, three Taco Bells, three Taco Bells. 

Female: Three Taco Bells, three Taco Bells, three Taco Bells, three Taco Bells. 

Female: Burger King, Baskin Robbins, McDonalds Playland, I love this town dear. 
Male: Let's move out and start a brand new life here. 

Female: I'll have four kids, you'll get a job in town dear. 

Together: Let’s go to (chorus) 

Female: Let's go to the dealer. A new Chevy, a 4-wheeler. 

Male: I'll lock the hubs, we'll drive up to the mountains. To muddy streams and 
turn around and back, then to (chorus) 

Female: Let's move out to the country, a new trailer house with a view of town. 
Male: Let me build the road up to your new house. I don't care if it once was the 
home for grouse. 

Together: Let's go to (chorus) 

Female: I throw pampers on the highway, out to the suburbs, a new byway. 

Male: I'll pull sage out, put bermuda grass in. Knock off the rest with Ortho Kill- 
All poison. 

Together: Then go to (chorus) 

Female: You go down to down dear, and get a job at the lumber company. 

Male: Crank up the saw, I love to see the chips fly. Eight hundred years to grow, 
just a few seconds to die! 

Together: Let's go to (chorus) 

Female: I studied economics, killing old trees is Reaganomics. Seen one redwood 
then you seen them all dear. 

Male: I just love to cut and watch them fall dear. 

Together: Then go to (chorus) 

Female: Let's go down to Disneyland, and take a ride, on the thriller Matterhorn. 
Male: Oh no! Oh no! The bolts are falling out! Life passes by with so many 
doubts! 

Together: But there's three Taco Bells, three Taco Bells, three Taco Bells, three 
Taco Bells, Crisp fried corn shelllllllllllls! 
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Introduced and annotated by Dave Foreman 

An intimidating number of books of interest to EFlers has been published this last 
year. Even more such works will be published during the next year. This flood of 
books may force us all to take speed reading classes. Undaunted, however, by all this 
verbiage, the Earth First! Journal Bookstore will endeavor to keep you abreast of these 
necessary tomes. Since we are offering a large number of new titles this issue, I will 
keep my verbiage to a minimum here and get on with the job of introducing our new 
selections. 

Please note that Ecodefense: A Field Guide for Monkeywrenching is no longer sold 
directly by the Earth First! Bookstore. All orders for it should be sent directly to the 
publisher, Ned Ludd Books (PO Box 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703). See the Ned Ludd 
Books ad in this issue for details. 

All prices listed below are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, 
NY 13617. Books are sent 4th class book rate. For quicker first class mailing or UPS 
delivery please check with Nancy Z ( 602-622-1371) for additional shipping charges. 


Good reading! 



NEW BOOKS 


SLUMGULLION STEW 
An Edward Abbey Reader 

By Edward Abbey with illustrations by the author. A classic collection of selections 
from Ed's novels and essays, ranging from Jonathan Troy to Fools Progress. This 
book is out of print and we have a limited number (which we found in a box in our 
storeroom). Order now! Hardcover, 383 pages, $21. 

CONSCIENCE OF A CONSERVATIONIST 
Selected Essays 

By Michael Frome. Perhaps the most distinguished environmental journalist of our 
age, Mike Frome has been a conservation mainstay since the close of World War II. 
This long-awaited collection features his important writings of the 1960s and '70s, 
including one about his firing by Field and Stream Magazine for being too much of 
a conservationist. Other chapters relate conservation to the Southern Appalachians, 
forestry, ethics, pacifism, education, social justice, freedom of expression, and Henry 
David Thoreau. 288 pages, $27. 

A GREEN CITY PROGRAM 

For San Fransisco Bay Area Cities & Towns 

By Peter Berg, Beryl Magilavy, and Seth Zuckerman. Are our major urban areas 
hopeless from an ecological standpoint? Are bioregionalists just whistling Dixie in 
looking at cities? Can the metroplex be reinhabited? Some would answer in the 
negative, but this little book from Planet Drum offers hope, guidance and creativity 
to those who want to try to create "green cities." 70 pages, softcover, $6.50. 

WHATEVER HAPPENED TO ECOLOGY? 

By Stephanie Mills. Stephanie Mills became a shining star of the "ecology move- 
ment" in the heady Earth Day era twenty years ago after her famous valedictory 
speech at Mills College when she proclaimed she would not have children. This is 
a memoir of her journey through the movement — editorships of Not Man Apart and 
CoEvolution Quarterly, associations with luminaries like David Brower and Stewart 
Brand, and the beginnings of Bioregional and Earth First! activism. Entertaining and 
thought-provoking, her book is of value to all activists. Hardcover, 253 pages, $21. 

CHANGES IN THE LAND 

Indians, Colonists, and the Ecology of New England 

By William Cronon. Here is a gem of ecological history. Cronon carefully compares 
the way New England Indians and early English colonists used the land and how the 
land changed as the English replaced the Indians. This is a fundamental book for 
Northeastern conservationists, and also important for anyone who wishes to 
understand the flawed genesis of the American relationship to the land. We need 
comparable books for every region of our nation. Softcover, 241 pages, index, 
footnotes, bibliographic essay. $9.00. 

THE HUMAN CONDITION 
An Ecological and Historical View 

By William H. McNeill. McNeill is one of the pioneers of ecological history, with a 
major influence on more recent members of that school. He is also one of the great 
historians of our time (his Rise of the West is unmatched as a comprehensive study 
of civilization). In this slim volume he interprets world history as a study of 
parasitism (diseases and pests are microparasites; imperial leaders and other thugs 
are macroparasites). He discusses three landmarks of human history where system- 
atic changes in the balance between micro and macroparasitism occurred; the 
advance of our ancestors to the apex of the food chain, human penetration of the 
colder and drier regions of Earth, and establishment of agriculture. Hardcover, 81 
pages. $10.00. 

CLEARCUTTING: 

A Crime Against Nature 

By Edward C. Fritz. Bill Oliver frequently sings about the champion of Texas forests, 
that red-headed woodpecker himself, Ned Fritz. This crusading attorney has now 
gone national with a grassroots campaign against Forest Service clearcutting. The 
abuses of clearcutting are exposed in this important conservation book. Hardcover, 
16 pages of color photographs, graphics, $16.50. 


HEADED UPSTREAM 
Interviews With Iconoclasts 

By Jack Loeffler. What do Edward Abbey, Gary DeWalt, John Fife, Dave Foreman, 
Garrett Hardin, Alvin Josephy, John Nichols, Doug Peacock, Godfrey Reggio, Gary 
Snyder, Anna Sofaer, Stewart Udall, Andrew Weil and Philip Whalen have in 
common? They're American iconoclasts unafraid to speak their minds and they're 
all interviewed in Jack Loeffler's book. Softcover, 194 pages, photographs, $12.50. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SIERRA CLUB 
1892-1970 

By Michael P. Cohen. From one of the great historians of the conservation 
movement comes a monumental and surprisingly frank history of the leading 
environmental group in the world, the Sierra Club. Cohen traces the Club in its 
development from a hiking group to a national and ultimately international 
institution of vital importance. There is much to chew on herein. (Until Dave 
Brower's autobiography is published next year, this is the best overview of Brower's 
firing in 1969 — which still reverberates through the movement). Hardcover, 550 
pages, index, footnotes. $32.50. 


SISTERS OF THE DREAM 

By Mary Sojourner. This first novel from Arizona Earth First! activist and Grand 
Canyon defender, Mary Sojourner, weaves a magical story of dreams, connections, 
sisterhood, monkeywrenching, anger and love. Don't miss this one! Hardcover, 363 
pages, $22. 

[~THE EARTH FIRST! LI'L GREEN SONGBOOK 

' 78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, ' 
I Greg Keeler, Walkin' Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar I 
| chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green I 
■ EF!er to sing along with our minstrels or to play the songs yourself. Dealer i 
inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid, $4 postpaid Special to Earth First! subscribers 
I only! ($3 plus shipping for prepaid wholesale orders of 5 or more). 

I I 

BACKLIST OF TITLES 


THE FOOLS PROGRESS "An Honest Novel" 
by Edward Abbey. Hardcover, 485 pages, 
$22. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By Edward 
Abbey. $6. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG (German 
translation) By Edward Abbey $12. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 255 
pages, hardcover, $28. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Paperback, $4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS "Edward 
Abbey Reads From His Work" 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes). $18.50 postpaid first 
class. 

THE JOURNEY HOME "Some Words in 
Defense of the American West" by Edward 
Abbey. Illustrated by Jim Stiles. $10 
ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE By Edward 
Abbey. $9 

LAST WORDS By Antler. Paperback, 191 
pages. $6. 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. $8 
THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
"Documentary of an Extinction" by David E. 
Brown, with a foreword by Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr. Hardcover. $22. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST "The 
Making of an Endangered Species" David E. 
Brown, editor. $11 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1989 By Lester 
Brown and Worldwatch. Index, footnotes, 
256 pages, paperback. $ 1 1.50. 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised edi- 
tion, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom Dale. 
$13. 

OVERSHOOT "The Ecological Basis of Revo- 
lutionary Change" by William R. Catton, Jr. 
Index, glossary, references, 298 pages. $12 
AGENTS OF REPRESSION "The FBI's Secret 
War Against the Black Panther Party and the 
American Indian Movement" By Ward 
Churchill and Jim Vander Wall. 509 pages, 
index, extensively footnoted, heavily illus- 
trated with photos, softcover. $17. 

THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

HOW NATURE WORKS "Regenerating Kin- 
ship with Planet Earth" by Michael J. Cohen 
(a different Mike Cohen than the author of 
"The Pathless Way"). 263 pages. $ 12.50. 
ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM "The Bio- 
logical Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900” by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Index, references, maps, 
illustrations, 368 pages. $13 
SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS "Prac- 
ticing Deep Ecology" by Bill Devall. 224 
pages, bibliography. $12.50. 

DEEP ECOLOGY "Living As If Nature Mat- 
tered" by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 
263 pages. $11.50 

THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM By 
David Ehrenfeld. Index, references, 286 
pages. $12.50 

THE MACHINERY OF NATURE The Living 
World Around Us — And How It Works By 
Paul Ehrlich. Illustrated with photographs, 
index, further reading list. 320 pages, 
hardcover. Originally priced at $21 post- 
paid, now only $12! 

THE NATURAL ALIEN "Humankind and 
Environment" by Neil Evernden. $14 
TROPICAL NATURE "Life and Death in the 
Rain Forests of Central and South America" 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. $9 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENT "John Muir and His Legacy" by 
Stephen Fox. $16.50 

STERILE FOREST "The Case Against 
Clearcutting" by Edward C. Fritz. Special 
discounted price of $6.50 
TAME WILDERNESS By Dennis Fritzinger. 
$ 6 . 

PROMISED LAND "Adventures and En- 
counters in Wild America" by Michael 
Frome. Originally priced at $18.95. Signed 
by Mike Frome. Hardcover. $12 as a special 
for EFlers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE "The Story of 
the National Forests" by Michael Frome. $ 10 
WAR AT HOME Covert Action Against U.S. 
Activists and What We Can Do About It By 
Brian Glick. 92 pages, paperback, footnotes, 
resources for help. $6. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS "Toward An Art Of 
Having Place And Being Animal" by Charles 
Jones. $18.50 

FEAR AT WORK "Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment" by Richard Kazis and 
Richard L. Grossman. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 

SECRETS OF THE OLD GROWTH FOREST 
By David Kelly with photographs by Gary 
Braasch. Bibliography, 99 pages, oversized 
hardcover. $32. 

THE BREAKDOWN OF NATIONS By Leo- 
pold Kohr. Foreword by Kirkpatrick Sale. 
Index, bibliography, appendices, paperback, 
250 pages. $6. 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX "Rapture of 
the Deep" by Dolores LaChapelle. One ofthe 
best deep ecology books. 382 pages, index, 
footnotes, bibliography, oversized. $24.50. 
EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapelle. 
$15.50 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers. $3.50 
A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 
Leopold. $9 

ALDO LEOPOLD "His Life and Work" by 
Curt Meine. Hardcover, $32. 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY AL- 
MANAC "Interpretive & Critical Essays" 
edited byj. Baird Callicott. $14.50 
QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS A Prehis- 
toric Revolution Edited by Paul Martin and 
Richard G. Klein. Paperback, index, foot- 
notes, references, 892 pages. $37.50. 
WILDLIFE IN AMERICA By Peter Matth- 
iessen. Heavily illustrated with color and 
black and white (including color plates by 
Audubon). Index, 332 pages, hardcover. 
Originally prices at $32 postpaid, now only 
$18! 

PLAGUES AND PEOPLES By William H. 
McNeill. Paperback, 291 pages, index, foot- 
notes, appendix. $8. 

‘NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. $4.50 
*A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By Farley 
Mowat. $5.00 

JOHN MUIR'S STICKEEN A 38 minute cas- 
sette tape performed by Lee Stetson. $ 10. 
WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND By Roderick Nash. $13.50 
THE RIGHTS OF NATURE "A History of 
Environmental Ethics" By Roderick Nash. 
Hardcover, $29. 

ENDANGERED RIVERS "And the Conserva- 
tion Movement" by Tim Palmer. 40 full- 
color photographs by the author. 316 pages, 
index, references, appendices. $15. 
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ON CASSETTE ONLY 



NEW MUSIC 

Kelly Cranston 
"For the Kalmiopsis" 
Wilderness activist Kelly Cranston es- 
caped from the hinterlands of New 
Mexico with a love of the land, a wicked 
sense of humor and a keen eye for 
Amurrican culture. After honing his 
music beside countless campfires, he 
finally put some on tape. Besides the 
title song, this includes Dragonfly, 
Country Song, Public Lands, Tne 
Greenhouse Effect (The American Re 
sponse), Northern Pines, Free the Wolf, 
All of Stone, You Bet!, and Wisdom of 
Growing Older. $9 postpaid. 

OLD FAVORITES 

Austin Lounge Lizards "Creatures 
From the Black Saloon" $9 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards "Highway 
Cafe of the Damned" $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney "I Had To Be Born 
This Century" $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney "They Sure Don't 
Make Hippies Like They Used To!" 

$9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Full Circle" $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Tierra Primera! - 
The Deep Ecology Medicine Shows." 
$10 postpaid. 


Dakota Sid ". . . For The Birds" $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid "No Mercy" $10 post- 
paid. 

Mark Graham "Natural Selections" 
$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana" $9 postpaid. 

Greg Kec’er "Talking $ et Bye & 
By," $9 j 

Greg Keeler "Bad Science Fiction" 

$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Post-Modern Blues" 

$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Nuclear Dioxin 
Queen" $10 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Fenced!" $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle" $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Love's Little Sisters" $12 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Colorado River Songs” 

$12 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Our State is a Dump- 
site” $6 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Animal" $11 post- 
paid. 


Mokai "Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 
$9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "Texas Oasis" $9 post- 
paid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends "Better Things 
To Do" $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "In These Ancient Trees' 
$5 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "All Life Is Equal" 
$8.50 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "Warrior of the 
Earth" $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
"Nightcap" $10 postpaid. 


Joanne Rand "Home" $10 postpaid 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends "Earth 
First!" $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis "A Few Less Colors" $9 
postpaid. 

Susan Grace Stoltz "Circle of 
Friends" $10 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Spirit Is Still On 
The Run” $11 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Forever Wild" 
$11 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Listen to the 
Earth" $11 postpaid. 

Glen Waldeck "Wreckin' Ball 
Waldeck" $10 postpaid. 


NOTECARDS FROM 
HELEN WILSON 

The Journal is proud to carry a line of 
notecards from wildlife artist and EF! 
activist Helen Wilson. They are 4" by 
5 1/2" and printed on recycled 
cardstock. $4 postpaid for a set of 
eight (two each of four designs), plus 
envelopes. 
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BOOKS . . . MAPS 


DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY WAY 
By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 

CADILLAC DESERT "The American West 
and Its Disappearing Water" by Marc Re- 
isner. $11 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 
"Reflections on the National Parks" by Jo- 
seph L. Sax. S9.50 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edition 
by Paul B. Sears. Hardcover. $20. 
THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN "Towards a 
Council of All Beings" by John Seed, Joanna 
Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. Illus- 
trated by Dailan Pugh. 128 pages, references. 
$9.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY "An Evolu- 
tionary-Ecological Perspective" edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. 395 
pages, index, bibliography. $26.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY "The Science 
of Scarcity and Diversity" edited by Michael 
E. Soule. 584 pages, index, bibliography. 
$29.50 

THE OLD WAYS By Gary Snyder. $5.50 
WITH JUSTICE FOR NONE Destroying an 
American Myth By Gerry Spence. 370 pages, 
hardcover, index, references. $21. 

THIS IS DINOSAUR "Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers" edited by Wallace 
Stegner. $10 

ZODIAC "The Eco-Thriller" by Neal 
Stephenson. Paperback, 283 pages. $9 
THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND By 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz. 44 pages. $7.50 
RESPECT FOR NATURE A Theory of Envi- 
ronmental Ethics 

By Paul W. Taylor. Index, bibliography, 
footnotes, 329 pages. Paperback. $14. 
WILDERNESS VISIONARIES By Jim dale 
Vickery. $12. 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION "Con- 
serving the Diversity of Life" by Edward C. 
Wolf. 54 pages, index. $4. 

RIVERS OF EMPIRE Water, Aridity & The 
Growth of The American West By Donald 
Worster. Index, footnotes, paperback. 
$14.50. 

YELLOWSTONE AND THE FIRES OF 
CHANGE By George Wuerthner. Many 
color photographs, bibliography, maps, 64 
pages, paperback, oversized. $ 10. 


We are offering several fine US Geological Survey 
maps — all suitable for wall mounting, as well 
as being necessary reference tools for wilderness 
activists. Prices listed are postpaid. Maps are 
mailed folded (although they can be sent rolled 
for an extra $2 per order, except for the Wilder- 
ness System map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM This full color, large map (40” 
x 25”) shows all designated Wilderness Areas 
by agency in the US (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness Areas 
by state with their acreages. Scale is 
1:5,000,000. Information is current to Janu- 
ary 1987. Rivers, state boundaries, and major 
cities are also shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGETATION 
A beautiful multi-color map showing 106 
different vegetative types in the US. This is 
the Kuchler Ecosystem Map the Forest Serv- 
ice used in RARE II. The reverse side shows 
Alaska and Hawaii and offers a fairly detailed 
essay about the map and potential natural 
vegetation. A National Atlas Separate; scale 
is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19") $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi-color map 
showing the 25 major forest types in the 
United States including Alaska and Hawaii. 
A National Atlas Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28" x 
19"). $3.25. 

FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas Separate, 
1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"), showing National 
Forests, Grasslands, Parks, Monuments, 
Wildlife Refuges, BLM lands, military, In- 
dian Reservations, Bureau of Reclamation, 
etc. in different colors for all 50 states. $3.25. 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST LANDS A 
splendid color map of Alaska with shaded 
relief, rivers, lakes, elevation points, commu- 
nities and roads. The National Parks, Pre- 
serves, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild 
& Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas desig- 
nated by the December 2, 1980, Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act are 
shown, as are the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests. 24" x 18". $3.25. 



DREAM GARDEN PRESS 


Wilderness and National Park Calendars from 
Dream Garden Press Available through Earth First! 



1990 Western Wilderness Calendar 

Featuring: Edward Abbey Annie Dillard 

Mary Austin Jim Harrison 

Byrd Baylor Robinson Jeffers 

Carol Bly Barry Lopez 

1990 Utah Wilderness Calendar 


Gary Paul Nabhan 
David Quammen 
Wallace Stegner 
David Rains Wallace 


Our National Parks and Wilderness Calendar which includes; Zion, Bryce, 
Arches, Canyonlands, Capitol Reef National Parks; Dinosaur and Tlmpanogas 
National Monuments, Golden Spike National Historic Site and more. 


1990 Redwoods and Big Trees Calendar 

Our Newest Calendar featuring; Yosemite, Redwoods, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Muir 
Woods, California State Parks and other additional parks. 

1990 Big Bend National Park, Texas Calendar 

Far down at the Mexican Border, the Rio Grande makes a great U-turn. Inside this mighty 
curve lies a remote and magnificent national park known as the Big Bend that relatively 
few have visited. The Fifth Anniversary Edition. 


1990 Shenandoah / Great Smoky Mountains Calendar 

The Appalachian, Great Smokies and Blue Ridge Mountains are three of the great 
ancestral mountain ranges of the eastern United States. Together for the first time with 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

$10.00 each postpaid directly from Earth First! 


Coming In January; 

The Monkey Wrench Gang by Edward Abbey 
Hardbound edition illustrated by R. Crumb 
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EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 
16 mm movie of Earth First! cracking 
Glen Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed 
Abbey and Johnny Sagebrush. An in- 
spiring and humorous introduction to 
the Earth First! movement. Rental fee of 
$30 for showing to groups (includes 
shipping fee); $5 (shipping only) for EF! 
groups. Note: rental only; not for sale. 
Orders must include street address for 
UPS delivery. 

DAMN MOVIE VIDEO 

We now have the cracking of Glen 
Canyon Damn for sale on video. $20 
postpaid. Orders must include street 
address for UPS delivery. 

OVERGRAZING 
SLIDE SHOW 

"The Eating of the West" graphically 
displays the devastation of Western 
public lands at the hands (and hooves) 
of the livestock industry. The show 
consists of over 100 high-quality slides 
from National Forests, National Wild- 
life Refuges, and BLM lands which por- 
tray the shocking magnitude of the 
problems caused by grazing. The slide 
show comes with a written script and is 
rented at cost, $ 10. Free copies of a 48- 
page tabloid on grazing are also avail- 
able. Please include with your order the 
name and phone number of a contact 
person, and the date you need the show 
along with alternate dates. Orders must 
include street address for UPS delivery. 
"The Eating of the West" was funded by 
donations to Lynn Jacobs and the Earth 
First! Foundation. 



CAMO CAPS 

We've got a variety of camouflage base- 
ball caps. They come in either wood- 
land or desert camo, 100% cotton or 
mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist logo 
and the words "EARTH FIRST!" are 
printed in black. Be sure to specify what 
style you want or we'll send you what 
we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and "Earth First!" in black inkon 
a tan cotton cap with a cloth back. One 
size fits all. $8 postpaid 


WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words "EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth" in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with "universal no" red slash 
and circle. Words: Free Our Public 
Lands! Stop Destructive Welfare 
Ranching End Public Lands Livestock 
Grazing. 3 inch diameter white vinyl 
circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 
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EMBROIDERED 

PATCHES 

EARTH FIRST! 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words "EARTH 
FIRST!" and "No Compromise." Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red mon- 
keywrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 
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SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers . . . 
wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 


EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM 

Make checks out to "Earth First!" or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617. Please allow three to 
five weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street address so we 
can ship by UPS. First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of 
certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item 
as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors and when you need it by. Orders from 
outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency and include extra for shipping. 


how 

many 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 
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Sub-total 

4% sa j es tax 

... if NY delivery. 

Address 

OKAY, HERE'S 

City, State Zip 



EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
"EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth" in red ink. 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 

$1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal "no" slash, and the 
words "Free Our Public Lands!" and 
"Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching 
End Public Lands Livestock Grazing." 
1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. 
Black words on green stickers. 2x3 
inch rectangles. 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

"TOOLS" 

The late John Zaelit’s Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design is back by 
popular demand. Brown design with 
"Earth First!" in green on 1 5/8 inch 
diameter white circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 
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6 SNAKE OIL 

BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $ 1 
postpaid. "Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 

$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE rr OR LEAVE IT ALONE 
(with red, white <Sr blue US flag) 




T-SHIRTS 



Unless otherwise noted, all shirts are 100% cotton and are available in 

sizes S, M, L, and XL. 

French cut shirts are available only in S, M, and L. 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 
(With ' NedLudd logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS "BEER" 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with legs) 
DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering — a sticker with many uses) 

DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 
(black and red lettering, 12 for S 5) 



DREAM BACK THE BISON 

SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 
HAYDUKt LIVES 
HUNT COWS NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I'D RATHER BE MON KEY WRENCHING 
(with Monkeywrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS MINE, 
YOU'D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 

( Important note: This bumpersticker is — hopefully! — not for 
your own vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on a jacked-up 
muscle wagon you find in the loca ; shopping center parking 
lot. Don't get caught! These stickers are constructed out of 
cheap paper with permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them. Speaa 1 price: 12 for SS!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & white globe) 
NATURE BATS LAST 



GV*'^ 
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B °OKs 


NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 
(With * NedLudd 0 logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON'T MIX 
(with bear logo) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 


PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 
(red & brown with bear & no ski area design) 



DON'T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words "Earth First!" and "Don't Tread 
On Me" (no longer printed on back). Brush Wolf's amazing full color snake seems 
ready to lunge off the shirt. Now in two colors: sand (tan) and watermelon 
(pinkish). $13 postpaid. 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun 
on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($13 postpaid) or long sleeve 
($ 16 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). "American Wilderness - Love It 
Or Leave It Alone" slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee's popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the 
message "AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE." A very colorful 
4-color design on a grey shirt. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 
Jim Stiles' infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 cotton/poly blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher's shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T 
($13 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words "EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!" 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend (available 
in some sizes). $10 postpaid. In kid's sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, 
sizes XS - L. $7 postpaid. Be sure to specify kid's when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit's powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue shirt (blue only 
in S & M sizes). $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words "Back to the Pleistocene" and "Ned Ludd Books." Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 

FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal (dark 
blue) or fuschia (hot pink). $12 postpaid. 


SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CIXARCUTTING 

(Regular stickers for regular price. Also available on cheap, 
hard-to-remove paper, 12 for $5) 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY — ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


Almost FREE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are 
printed on cheap paper (very difficult 
to remove) and look great on certain 
sign? throughout the West. We have 
a large quantity available, and will 
happily send you some if you'll cover 
the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE for 
two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, or 
write to inquire about larger volumes. 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 

WELFARE RANCHING 



SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement 
and serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this 
newspaper and to fund a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 30c for an address correction and won't 
forward your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription fortn. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you'll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you've got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617 

Here's $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here's $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here's an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here's $3CHTJS funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here's $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here's $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here's $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here's $20 or more. 

I'm broke. Please send me a subscription for $ . 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name 

Address - 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows 
that James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 
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Environment & Society Portal 


Suggested citation: Davis, John, et al, eds., Earth First! 10, no. 2 (21 December 1989). 

Republished by the Environment & Society Portal, Multimedia Library. 
http://www.environmentandsociety.org/node/6930 


All rights reserved. The user may download, preserve and print this material only for private, 
research or nonprofit educational purposes. The user may not alter, transform, or build upon 
this material. 


The Rachel Carson Center's Environment & Society Portal makes archival materials openly 
accessible for purposes of research and education. Views expressed in these materials 
do not necessarily reflect the views or positions of the Rachel Carson Center or its partners. 
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MANAGEMENT FOR EXTINCTION 


FOREST DESTRUCTION AND 
THE WOODLAND CARIBOU 


by Jasper Carlton 

Treat each bear as the last bear. 

Each wolf the last, each caribou. 

Each track the last track , 
gone spoor, gone scat. 

There are no more deertrails, 
no more flyways. 

Treat each animal as sacred, 
each minute our last. 

Ghost hooves. Ghost skulls. 

Death rattles and 
dry. bones. 

Each bear walking alone 
in warm night air. 

— Gary Lawless (from "Two For Bear") 

Mention Caribou, Grizzly Bears, Gray 
Wolves, and Northern Bog Lemmings and 
most people think only of Alaska or Canada. 
Yet all of these dwindling species still exist 
together in the wild in northern Idaho, ex- 
treme northeastern Washington, and occa- 
sionally northwestern Montana. 

As western spurs of the Rockies, the 
nagged Selkirk, Purcell, Cabinet and White- 
fish Mountains along the US/Canadian bor- 
der form ecosystems marked by snow 
spangled peaks, deep conifer forests, crystal 
clear streams and high country lakes. These 
complex geographical landscapes are among 
the last bastions for large mammals in the 
lower United States. An incredible array of 
mammals — including Mule Deer, Moun- 
tain Goat, Lynx, Bobcat, Mountain Lion, 
Black Bear, Marten, Fisher, and Wolverine — 
move unconstrained among the graceful 
contours of Bear Grass in bloom, high 
meadow wildfiowers and ancient stands of 
Engelmann Spruce and Subalpine Fir. While 
many of these species are rapidly disappear- 
ing due to habitat destruction, none is rarer 
or less understood in the contiguous US than 
the Woodland Caribou, Rangifer tarandus 
caribou, perhaps one of the last remnants of 
a glacial age going back 20,000 years. 

Historic Range 

Woodland Caribou historically inhab- 
ited almost the entire forested region from 
southeastern Alaska and British Columbia to 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, extending 
to the southern limit of the boreal forest. 
Records substantiate that Caribou roamed 
the forests of Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. Many times they have been declared 
extinct in these states then later reappeared 
from the mists of history. Habitat loss due to 
logging, and over-hunting and other hu- 
man-related mortality factors have severely 
reduced Caribou or eliminated them from 
most of these states. The present knowm 
range of Woodland Caribou is northern 
Idaho, northeast Washington, and parts of 
British Columbia, with few rare occurrences 
in northwest Montana and extreme north- 
east Minnesota in this decade. A Woodland 
Caribou reintroduction program is under 
way in Maine. With much of the North 
American northern boreal forest gone, the 
Woodland Caribou is probably the rarest and 
most endangered indigenous mammal sur- 
viving in the wild in the lower 48 states. 

North American Caribou ( Rangifer 
tarandus), a cousin of European Reindeer 
[same species], crossed the frozen Bering 
Land Bridge from Asia to Alaska during the 
mid-Pleistocene period. Woodland Caribou 
is the largest of four existing Caribou subspe- 
cies native to this continent. The Barren- 
ground subspecies still exists in fairly 
healthy numbers in Alaska and throughout 
Canada. The subspecies of Woodland Cari- 
bou referred to as Mountain Caribou 
( Rangifer tarandus montanus) occur almost 
exclusively in British Columbia with the 
exception of those found in the Selkirk 
Mountains of northern Idaho, extreme 
northeast Washington, and northwest 
Montana. Both Mountain and Woodland 
Caribou are sensitive, specialized animals 


dependent upon old-growth or climax forest 
environments. In this article, the Caribou in 
all areas of the contiguous US will be referred 
to as Woodland Caribou. 

Woodland Caribou Ecology 

Woodland Caribou are considerably 
larger than deer but smaller than Elk, with 
mature animals standing about 4 feet high at 
the shoulder. They are forest animals, in 
contrast to the smaller and better-known 
Barren-ground Caribou which frequent rug- 
ged Arctic tundra regions. Unlike other 
members of the deer family, both bulls and 
cows carry antlers, but the bulls' antlers are 
much larger and distinctively branched. 

Woodland Caribou in the Northern 
Rockies spend summers and winters in high 
moist glacial basins and on alpine ridges 
above 4400 feet in elevation — some of the 
last remaining pristine places on the conti- 
nent. They are well adapted to the harsh 
environment. Heat loss is minimized by 
hollow guard hairs, fine underfur, and a 
compact body. They have a blunt and broad 
muzzle surrounded by white hairs, and their 
short tail and unusually small ears are well- 
furred. Their habitat is characterized by 
majestic stands of old-growth spruce and fir, 
alpine lakes, glacial bogs and wet meadows. 
During summer they feed on a wide selection 
of succulent grasses, sedges, and the soft 
leafy tips of shrubs. 

Caribou have an acute sense of smell, 
but rather dim eyesight and poor hearing. 
They are unwary at times and inquisitive 
about objects they cannot smell. Conse- 
quently, they are easy to shoot. This contrib- 
uted to the demise of the animals in the early 
1900s and continues to threaten them today. 

Caribou may appear awkward (particu- 
larly calves) due to their long stilt-like legs 
and large, almost pie-sized hooves. Yet these 
features enable them to move freely in deep 
winter snow and in wet, boggy terrain. 
Caribou hooves splay in soft snow, enabling 
them to walk on top, thus bringing them 
closer to their vital winter food supplies — 
lichen hanging on the branches of spruce, 
fir, cedar, and hemlock trees. Deep compact 
snow benefits Caribou since it allows them to 
reach lichens in the higher branches.. 

One winter in the Selkirks as I was track- 
ing a small band of Caribou being pursued by 
Coyotes, I saw a trail of blood in the tracks 
leading up a steep snow-covered slope. A 
short way up the mountain, the trails of 
Caribou and Coyotes parted with the blood 


trail following that of the predators. Un- 
doubtedly, the Coyotes had experienced the 
awesome clout of those large hooves! 

The Woodland Caribou's body color is 
generally chocolate brown with grayish- 
white on the belly, buttocks, underside of 
tail, and lower legs; and large white areas on 
the neck of the bull. They take on a lighter, 
bleached color by late winter after being 
exposed to the sun on high, open snow- 
covered mountain ridges. 

Caribou are restless animals, even when 
feeding. The deep powder snows of early 
winter may force them into dense old- 
growth cedar/hemlock stands at lower eleva- 


tions, where snow is scant and ground forage 
is still available; but as soon as the snow 
compacts enough to support their weight, 
they return to the high basins and ridges to 
eat lichens. Lichens are low in protein but 
high in carbohydrates, which help warm the 
animals. They seek the highest levels of their 
range near or above timberline in late sum- 
mer and late winter. 

The peak of mating season for the Sel- 
kirk Caribou population is in early October. 
During this period, the bulls are especially 
handsome. Their large, glossy antlers sweep 
gracefully backward and then curve forward 
continued on page 5 



This banner hanging from the Interior Department building in Washington, D.C., sent a clear message 
to federal biocrats about their foot-dragging approach to wolf issues. The banner, and an associated 
demonstration, was part of a nationwide day ofEF! wolf actions on November 20. See page 8 for more 
details. 


OUR LIFE WITH THE FBI 


By Dale Turner 

Federal agents in Montana and Arizona 
have gone back into their respective holes, 
leaving harassment of EFIers to the 
government’s attorneys. 

ARIZONA 

Despite procedural roadblocks put up 
by the FBI and US Attorney's office, defense 
attorneys have begun reviewing the 
government's taped evidence against the 
Arizona 4. While hesitant to discuss specif- 
ics, Dan Conner of the Legal Defense Fund 
said the tapes provide evidence that should 
exonerate Dave Foreman, at the least. 

Mark Davis, Peg Millett, and Foreman 
have maintained a high profile in presenting 
their side of the case, speaking in public and 
meeting with a steady stream of reporters. 
Recent visitors include folk from Rolling 
Stone, The Philadelphia Inquirer, and 60 Min- 
utes. Marc Baker has been avoiding the 
spotlights. 

A trial date for the four is currently set at 
Feb. 6, though further postponement is 
possible. 

MONTANA 

The grand jury investigating allegations 
of tree spiking has met once since the seven 
subpoenaed Missoula residents provided the 
physical evidence (fingerprints, hair and 


handwriting samples) required of them. 
They have not handed down any indict- 
ments, and defense attorneys say it could 
take up to a half year for the FBI's forensic lab 
to analyze the samples. 

In the meantime, the government has 
refused to release the warrants showing their 
"probable cause" for searches and seizures of 
personal property of the seven. That means 
defense attorneys can only speculate on why 
the government moved against the seven. 
According to defense attorney Bill Boggs, the 
searches last April may have violated the 
Fourth Amendment rights — protection 
against unreasonable search and seizure — of 
the targeted individuals. 

Boggs is representingjennifer Johnson, 
one of the seven. Johnson's home was 
searched and her personal papers taken, 
including diaries dating back to her high 
school years, an address book, and a calen- 
dar. She filed suitto recover herproperty, but 
it was denied, as was a request to learn why 
she had been subjected to the search. 

"Sealing an affidavit in support of a 
search warrant is a direct violation of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects," Boggs told a local re- 
porter. "You're not secure against an unrea- 
sonable search if you can't question whether 
it was reasonable or not." 


Another of the targeted activists, Timo- 
thy Bechtold, said he could see very little 
connection between the subpoenas and the 
events supposedly under investigation. 
"The people they subpoenaed were the 
people in the news," he said, since the seven 
included some of the most visible activists in 
Missoula. “They thought they’d give us 
something else to think about for a while.” 
Bechtold admitted the government had 
succeeded, "for about a day and a half." 
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MOVING? 


RAMBLINGS 


Tom Skeele and Carla Neasel drifted 
through Canton last month, and talked with 
us about the Earth First! Journal. Tom and 
Carla expressed overall satisfaction with the 
EF! movement's heftiestperiodicalbut noted 
some concerns they and other EF! activists 
have with the Journal. Tom said that a 
straightforward explanation of the Journal's 
needs and limitations is due. He challenged 
the editor to present such an explanation 
lucidly, so that it's not a chore to read — in 
words not exceeding 8 letters in length! 
Needless to say, this constitutes a burden- 
some assignment — or rather, this is a hard 
job — but I shall endeavor to fulfill the 
mandate — or rather, I'll try to do it. Since 
writing an essay in all short words is too 
tough, this answer will be given in the form 
of a partly real talk between Tom (T) and me 

(E). 

T: EF! has been dry lately. Why is there 
less humor in it these days? 

E: Activists ain't sending us funny sto- 
ries no more. This seems to be for a few 
reasons: 1) Some of our early writers who had 
a real flair for mixing humor and news sel- 
dom write for us now — e.g., Head of 
Joaquin, Marcy Willow, Mike Roselle — 
having taken real jobs. 2) Our newer writers 
tend not to use wit so much. 3) It's hard to 
write with humor on a dying planet. 

T: EF! is too academic at times. 

E: More and more EF!ers now see biol- 
ogy as useful for saving wild lands. Conser- 
vation biologists are making a splash. We 
would err if we failed to help spread their 
words. Also, we’ve more trained people 
writing for us now than ever before. 

T: Why are news pieces I send in cut so 
much? 

E: Since I can't say here 'prolixity' and 
'discursiveness', I'll just say that we must edit 
most stories we get. We can only print about 
25% of the stuff we get; 35 pages hold only so 
much text. People won't read more text than 
we're now using each issue. People in the US 
are spoiled by TV, and don't like to read 
much. They also don't like to read big words, 
it seems. 

T: EF! has too many dark fuzzy photos 
and not enough drawings. 

E: I agree. Too few artists send us 
drawings. We hope our artists will send 
more, but we don’t have money to pay many 
artists or writers. Photos on news print 
usually look poor, but they seem popular, so 
we run some anyway. 

T: What’s the deadline for articles and 
graphics? 

E: We must have them at least 3 weeks 
before the date on the cover of the issue in , 
which they are to ran. Most of our writers 
send their stuff at or after the dead line. This 
stinks. Editing an article well is hard if it 
comes at the line; we likely won't run it until 
the next issue if it's late. 

T: You don't focus on actions as much 
as you used to. 

E: We run almost all action articles we 
get. Most EF! groups have their own news 


letters now, so they run many reports there 
instead. We urge EF!ers who want more 
action stories to subscribe to these news 
letters. We also urge EF!ers to keep sending 
us their action reports, if only the bare essen- 
tials for our Actions Listing. We'll run what 
we get; though we may shorten articles to fit 
our pages. Also, if an action is just another 
banner hanging or common protest, a short 
report is all that's needed. It ma y be time for 
EF!ers to think o f new types oFacHonsT 

T: 'rfie trinketpages ancrUirectory take 
too much space. 

E: We're thinking of running full list- 
ings of trinkets only once or twice a year, and 
other times running only a short version. 
With the Directory, though, many EF!ers 
insist they need the whole listing each issue. 

T: Some of the book reviews you run are 
too long. Why not just give a good plug for 
worthy books and let readers judge them for 
themselves? 

E: To some extent, we intend to do that. 
You'll notice in this issue our reviews consist 
largely of excerpts. Likewise, in the future, 
we'll tend to give brief reviews of books, and 
short excerpts from them (much as Whole 
Earth Review does) to give a taste of the 
content and writing style. 

T: Do you have guidelines on SFB let- 
ters? 

E: No strict ones, but we like shorter 
letters better. Also, we do ask that letter 
writers include their name and address if 
they level serious charges against specific 
persons or groups. We recently received a 
letter accusing certain people of certain 
wrongs. We won't publish the letter because 
the writer gave no name or address, nor any 
sources by which we could verify the 
charges. 

T: Do you expect the Journal to change 
in the future? 

E: It will likely remain much as it has 
always been, but we do expect to begin to 
narrow our focus back to what it was in early 
years: wilderness and biodiversity. Without 
such focus, we would risk covering too much 
too thinly. So we will in the future tend to 
decline articles that don’t relate closely to 
these two main linked themes. Other jour- 


nals may need to fill some of the gaps we 
leave by focusing on these key topics. Live 
Wild Or Die may fill some of the gaps. Per- 
haps a new journal is needed for the people 
in EF! who are most into spirit and right brain 
thought (it could be called Ether First!) . As for 
the future of the EF! movement, Howie 
Wolke says what needs to be said in his 
column for this issue. 

One addition to the Journal we hope to 
see is a section like Ned Ludd but dealing 
with public actions. We hope to ran more 
articles in the future on tactics and creative 
ideas for actions. We receive very few such 
articles now, so we're urging EF!ers to send 
them. 

* * * 

Now, unfettered from the constraints of 
minimalist language. I'll disclose several 
elements from this issue. This issue gives 
special attention to the Southern Appalachi- 
ans and to old-growth, with an inspiring 
discussion of old-growth potential in that 
bioregion by Bob Zahner. The old-growth 
theme is carried westward by Jasper Carlton 
in his Caribou discourse, and by Peter Galvin 
in his discussion of the sky islands of the 
Southwest. The Northern Appalachians are 
also well represented, thanks largely to the 
tireless efforts of PAW and Vermont EF! 

EF!ers have also been active in Maine of 
late; and our very own Gary Lawless is on the 
steering committee for the North American 
Bioregional Congress, to be held next sum- 
mer in Maine, ensuring that the Congress 
will pay special heed to the forests for which 
New England EF!ers have been fighting so 
hard. Incidentally, 'twas Gary who penned 
the splendid Spel Against Developers that we 
ran last issue; we apologize for not crediting 
the poem. The computer ate the credit line; 
perhaps it was envious. 

Those wondering about the great meet- 
ing of Murray Bookchin and Dave Foreman 
will have to wait. We hope to run an article 
next issue, after the Learning Alliance has 
processed the tapes from the talks. For now, 
suffice it to say that there were no fatalities. 
Murray and Dave both realized and stated 
that they share goals, though differing in 
their areas of focus. Murray called for con- 
cerned persons everywhere to support EF!'s 
wilderness preservation efforts. 

Having raised the topic of detente, it 
seems logical to close this column with a 
word about Czechoslovakia: The dramatic 
changes occurring there and in most Eastern 
European nations may bode well for the 
planet. Some of the industrial old guard 
leaders are being tossed out, and the rapid 
pace of change reminds us (even though the 
reforms under way are anthropocentric and 
probably superficial) that society can change 
course abruptly in times of crisis. As Joe 
Bernhard says iri this issue, maybe there is 
hope after all. 

—John Davis 


An all-woman tree-sit protesting dearcutting of redwoods by Georgia-Pacific was held in mid-August 
near Ft. Bragg, CA, as part of the nationwide tree-sitting action. 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear sfb, 

I'm renewing even though I stay gener- 
ally legal (which is tough no w-adays even for 
people who are trying!) Your articles on 
biology are excellent, referenced, and help- 
ful; I've given up on the mainstream enviro- 
mags because they act like I can't handle 
college-level ideas. I guess those don't sell. 
Anyways, I also use the activist news, and can 
respond to the situations with more knowl- 
edge and on time, something else the enviro- 
mags are increasingly moving away from. 
And I can recycle what I don't put in my files. 

I'd like to add a couple thoughts for you 
monkeywrenchers. I’m a Freddie biologist, 
and one of the things that pisses me off is the 
necessity of wildlife funds having to fence 
cows out of riparian areas. This is under the 
doctrine of "the benefitting species pays." A 
couple of issues ago, one writer suggested 
cutting fences whenever you come across 
them. Well, we paid for those things to 
protect riparian areas, endangered species, 
etc., and that’s who will suffer. Please make 
sure your fury is vented at an appropriate 
target. 

I’d also like to suggest that some EFIers 
ought to consider seasonal wildlife work 
with the Freddies. Before you puke, consider; 
1) We need people who are dedicated, don't 
get lost in the woods going cross-country or 
calling owls at night, and love finding spe- 
cies that need protected territories. 2) You 
can finance EF! actions with your salary. 3) 
If you don't plan a career with the Freddies, 
you can be more outspoken. (The agency 
needs both long-term monitors and agita- 
tors.) 4) You can gather information that 
would require FOIA requests from the out- 
side, if it is even obtainable that way (some 
wildlife info is exempt). You also will get to 
know the powerful people and procedures. 
You can find out fuck-ups that the Freddies 
would neveradmit to an outsider. When you 
get out, you can challenge timber sales a lot 
more effectively. (What the hell — do it be- 
tween seasons.) 

As an alternative, consider fire crew — 
and feed info to the biologists. Or be a 
volunteer if you are too proud to take money 
from rapists. Or clench your teeth and work 
for the timber beasts — and question what is 
going on . . . you can do some good! 

Sometimes I think EF!ers might be the 
only people alive who, when the going gets 
really rough, will put principles ahead of 
monetary gain. We need you. Our wildlife 
needs you. The FBI has the right idea, folks. 
Infiltrate! For all of you already in the works, 
hang in there! And keep those observation 
cards and input letters coming! 

— Sign me, Just Another Bureaucrat 

Dear Shit fer Brains - 

This is in response to the letter from 
"Dawn Walker" (Samhain 89) regarding the 
pulling of permits for RRRs. 

The Rainbozos fight one battle every 
year: The right to peaceably assemble (i.e., 
hold the Rainbozo gathering). Earth First! 
on the other hand is constantly fighting a 
multitude of battles. While I believe in our 
first amendment right to do so, it is not 
worth the time and energy to fight the fred- 
dies to be able to hold the RRR sans permit. 
We have too much to do fighting them 
where it really matters: environmental is- 
sues. 

Although we do jump through some 
bureaucratic hoops during the permit proc- 
ess, it's not like the freddies have complete 
say as to what goes down. For instance, in 
1989 the RRR committee picked a spot for the 
event to which the freddies objected. When 
told that they could grant us a permit for 
Butterfly Springs or contend with 400 irate 
EFIers roaming the Santa Fe NF for a week, 
doing whatever it is that EFIers like to do in 
the woods, they quickly saw the light. 

Also, if we demand that other public 
land users (loggers, miners, grazers, etc.) 
adhere to NEPA, NFMA, ESA, etc., we cannot 
then operate as a public land user without 
adhering to public land management laws 
and not open ourselves up to a legitimate 
charge of elitism. 

— Gary Schiffmiller, 1989 RRR Com- 
mittee 

Dear SFB, 

As you may remember, in October 1986 
I was arrested in an action in Sam Houston 
National Forest of Texas in an area once 
considered for Wilderness designation 
(called Four Notch). The USFS was using a 
50-ton tree crusher to crush and kill all living 
things in the wilderness area so they could 
plant pine. I climbed an elm tree near the 
tree crusher, hung a banner, and began read- 
ing to the crowd below from the book Deep 
Ecology. To my surprise, the head of security 
for the USFS in Texas, Billy Bob Ball, and 
USFS employees Otis Burden and Doug 
Hobbs, began chopping my tree with a 
machete and then an axe. As that tree fell 
against the tree crusher, I jumped to another 
tree which was also cut down. 1 fell with the 
tree and suffered injuries to my legs. The 
judge ultimately dismissed all charges 


against me. I filed a claim and am suing the 
U.S. and all parties involved for damages. 
Although my attorney is working on a con- 
tingency, this has been costly to me in terms 
of travel to a doctor in Dallas and elsewhere 
and other expenses. 

The point is, if you think we should not 
let the U.S. Forest Service chop EFIers out of 
trees, then help me cover some of the ex- 
penses. Please send your donation to JAMES 
R. JACKSON LEGAL DEFENSE FUND, 
ROUTE 3, BOX 113, CLEVELAND, TEXAS 
77327. Thanks! 

Also, anyone with knowledge of any 
negative actions or comments against active 
environmentalists made by the U.S. Forest 
Service in recent years in Texas, please write 
and notarize a short affidavit and send it to 
me. A handwritten letter is fine. It should 
include your address, phone number, and 
the date. 

— James Redwolf Jackson 
Dear Comrades, 

In this here S.F.B. column, oneJ.S. from 
Point Baker, Alaska, fleetingly addressed 
native rights. 

As one who chiefly deals with little 
green things (i.e., plants) in yonder winter 
wasteland (i.e., the Arctic), I spend virtually 
all my summer in wee Inuit communities 
and their outskirts in the far north. For those 
who don’t know the story, these people were 
ushered into "convenient" settlements to 
serve the Hudson Bay Company and attend 
Canadian schools and abide by Canadian 
laws. They did so, largely, in good faith. And 
have since seen the wage economy into 
which they were indoctrinated become a 
political football kicked about by such heav- 
ies as the EEC, Int'l. Fund for Animal Welfare, 
Greenpeace, and the federal government. In 
short, they have a right to harvest ring seals 
and other game which comprise their tradi- 
tional diet, but usually have no means to do 
so because of economic limitations imposed 
by powers much greater than they — or the 
game is scared away by equally powerful 
military entities. 

Granted, this is out of the realm of the 
bulk of the EF! activists, but the domain of 
the devout tree-hugger often overlaps with 
that of the devout bunny-hugger and both of 
these sometimes overlap with the domain of 
the original settlers of this vast patchwork of 
"civilization" and silviculture we call North 
America. Thus, when you send yoUr hard- 
earned colored paper to Stephen Best and his 
bunny-hugging ilk, remember the "eaters of 
raw flesh" (or Esquimaux) and know that 
their diet is one that is largely in tune with 
their surroundings and does not run (com- 
pletely) on grapes from So. California and 
oranges from Florida. These items are on sale 
in the typical "Bay" store, but do not provide 
the nutritive or caloric value a slab of raw seal 
does. And remember, this is not a cute, white 
fuzzy seal (even as a baby), but a species 
which has seldom graced the pages of main- 
stream media and is not now, nor was ever 
endangered (as was not the harp seal). 

In short, step hard on the toes of 
Maxxam and other big businesses (till they 
fall and rot) but tread ever so lightly, or avoid 
altogether, those of the true founding fathers 
and mothers of this continent. They deserve 
that much and more. 

— B.C. Forbes, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada 

P.S. Next year look for a book detailing the 
real story of native harvesting and the ani- 
mal rights movement in the Arctic. The 
author will be G. Wenzel. 

Dear SFB, 

Just a few thoughts in response to the 
Dear SFB column in the November 1 edition. 

The letter by the Vigilant Angora 
Sleuthmaster ("Biodiversity will not be pre- 
served by any of the following: VW buses, 
crystal worship. . ." etc.) was well put. It’s 
about time somebody came out and said it. I 
have a few additions to his list. Biodiversity 
will not be preserved, nor will the cause of 
biocentrism be helped, by any of the follow- 
ing: burning American flags, paganism, 


shamanism, using New Age buzzwords like 
"paradigm" or "networking, " publishing EF! 
Journal on "old Pagan European nature holi- 
days," anarchism, free love, knocking the 
NRA, making jokes about Republican politi- 
cians (though I admit the majority of them 
deserve it!), sporting "Another Mormon On 
Drugs” bumperstickers, printing such absurd 
letters as "Abort all fetuses — conception is 
murder," or for that matter, most of the 
Mirth First! insert in the Sept. 22 edition. 
(Yeah, I know, it was a joke, right? Even the 
statement to the effect that people with 
"Jesus Is Lord" bumperstickers are inherently 
land rapists and better off dead. . .) Also, 
feminism, insisting that feminism and envi- 
ronmentalism are inseparable, knocking the 
Sierra Club and Audubon Society, and 
"Darwin" bumperstickers with the Christian 
fish symbol sprouting legs are not going to 
preserve any wilderness. 

What will preserve wilderness and help 
the biocentric cause is: political lobbying, 
writing government officials and corporate 
land-rapists, guerilla theater, nonviolent 
civil disobedience, and monkey-wrenching 
when all else foils. EF! should stick to these 
basics, and by doing so, we will not alienate 
so many Christians, Mormons, Republicans, 
patriotic Americans and "mainstream" envi- 
ronmentalists who would otherwise support 
us. 

As for Negative Population Growth, I 
was not aware of their views (tho' I recall 
seeing an ad of theirs in Sierra magazine 
once) but judging by West Fungi’s letter, 
NPG should be rabidly avoided by anyone. 
anarchist, leftist, rightist, or whatever. The 
"truly effective national system of identifica- 
tion" they advocate will almost certainly 
involve a permanent, computer-readable 
tattoo in the wrist or forehead (remember the 
"Mark of the Beast"?). 1 do agree with NPG, 
however, that immigration into the U.S. 
should be restricted, at least until the U.S. has 
wilderness area protection for all uninhab- 
ited areas and Mexico gets its overpopu lation 
problem under control. 

Coors is anti-labor? That’s all the more 
reason to drink Coors, but since they are also 
anti-earth, I will continue to boycott them. 
(Preserving the earth is more important than 
ending labor-union violence and inflation- 
causing pay raise demands.) 

Oh, yeah, something you guys might 
have overlooked. . . EF! is just asking for FBI 
harrassment when you print such state- 
ments as "we do not accept the authority of 
the hierarchical state." 

— J. Edgar Whoever, Glen Canyon City, 
UT 

P.S. I have a "Hunt Cows - Not Bears” 
bumpersticker next to my "Jesus Is Lord" 
bumpersticker on my late model Oldsmobile 
with double baby buckets (empty!) . In short, 
I am one of the millions living who would be 
better off monkeywrenching! As Dave Fore- 
man once wrote, "Even Republicans mon- 
keywrench." 

Dear 'Brains: 

Lynn Jacobs' interpretation of my ar- 
ticle ("Love Your Mother — Don't Become 
One", Lughnasadh '89) attributes ideas to 
me that have never entered my head. I did 
not, for instance, proclaim that the solution 
to overpopulation is for no one to have 
children. Although that would work, I have 
enough sense to know that most people will 
become parents. I thought it was clear that 
the purpose of my article was to assure indi- 
viduals who forego parenthood that they are 
not the selfish reprobates society makes 
them out to be. 

Lynn also contends that I made the 
"tenuous assumption that humans won't 
survive more than a few decades” to justify 
"self-imposed genocide." My article made 
no mention of the virtues of saving potential 
offspring from an early death. Although the 
next generation's chances of survival are 
relevant to a discussion about parenthood, I 
centered my arguments on childlessness for 
Earth's sake. 

I also did not advocate that all environ- 
mentalists stop having children. 1 only 


deplored the idea that childless people are 
shirking a duty to contribute to a new army 
of nature lovers. Such notions put us on a 
level with rival religious groups who engage 
in fertility contests. Despite my claim that 
we’re not necessarily what our parents raised 
us to be, I have the highest hopes for Lynn’s 
efforts to raise children who will protect 
nature. I also hope that environmentalists 
will avoid the conceit that our children are 
better or more valuable than other people's 
kids. It’s all very fine and well to educate our 
own children, but it's equally important that 
we make an effort to enlighten the over- 
whelming majority who get no nature train- 
ing at home. 

Lynn's objection to intellectual (hence 
"unnatural") decisions about parenthood 
would play quite well at a right-to-life con- 
vention. Abortion, birth control, and sterili- 
zation may not be natural, but they've saved 
Earth from having to support untold mil- 
lions of unwanted children. Let's face it, we 
do use our brains in a way most animals 
don't. If I hadn't made an intellectual deci- 
sion 20 years ago to use birth control, I might 
have produced 20 young'uns by now. Some- 
day, I hope, contraception and the need for 
it will be a thing of the past, but for now we 
humans must avoid blundering into parent- 
hood. 

As hard as I tried not to offend parents 
or belittle the joys of parenthood, Lynn's 
letter suggests I did just that. Everyone is 
familiar with the reasons he cites for having 
kids, and most of us, including me, respect 
them. The problem is that so few parents are 
comfortable with reasons for NOT having 
kids. How sad it is that most of the parents I 
know regard my non-parenthood as a silent 
reproach. Rather than letting this question 
degenerate into "us versus them," we should 
simply recognize that non-parenthood is 
every bit as noble and valuable as parent- 
hood. 

— Leslie Lyon 
Dear EF!, 

I am writing in response to Ms. Jacob’s 
letter (November issue) about population 
control. The "extra bodies propagating 
EFIers leave on the planet" may seem like a 
drop in the bucket, but so is the energy an 
individual saves by riding a bike instead of 
driving a car or the tree an individual saves by 
using both sides of a sheet of paper. Please 
don't belittle those drops. They do add up. 
There are five billion people on this planet. I 
could easily justify every harmful activity 1 
might choose to be involved in by saying it's 
just a drop. 

I don't wish to sound judgmental to 
those who have already had children. I 
would like to have children, too. One EF!er 
down here rationalized having kids by say- 
ing that we need "little Earth Firsfiers, too." 
We do need little EFIers, but don't forget that 
we can adopt them. That is what I plan to dp. 

— Renee Lyn Perry, Gainesville, FL 

Dear Shit for Brains, 

In response to Mark M. Giese's letter, I 
just want to say, comment on that issue after 
you've had an abortion, and 1 hope you have 
had a vasectomy, because if you haven't, me 
and a few of my eco-feminist friends will 
gladly perform one for you! 

Love your mother. Don't decide her 

fate. 

— Delylha Dogwoman, Four Corners, 
MT 

Dear EFIers, 

Joe Fournier's letter in the Litha issue of 
EF! on vasectomy, and Leslie Lyon's excel- 
lent article "Love Your Mother — Don't Be- 
come One" in the following issue prompted 
me to send in my two cents. I'm a never- 
married 32-year-old man with no children 
who had a vasectomy at age 28. Where I was 
working at the time, I was covered by my 
union's health plan (since gutted by "take- 
back" contracts) and determined to obtain a 
vasectomy. 

I went to the first urologist on the 
union's "medical panel," who had me beat 
off into a bottle and put the results under a 
microscope — sure enough, the slide was full 
of little spermies, all dressed up with no place 
to go. Then he tried to dissuade me by 
repeatedly suggesting that the woman I was 
living with at the time instead get a tubal 
ligation (a much more involved and uncom- 
fortable operation for a woman than vasec- 
tomy is for a man). I replied that: 1) It's me 
I want to prevent from being a parent — what 
she does is her business; 2) I don't think 
monogamy is natural for most humans, and 
not at all for me (it's historically a rather 
recent Invention); and 3) there's no guaran- 
tee I’ll even be living with the same woman 
five years hence (true, it turned out). He said 
he couldn't argue with me, but couldn't 
bring himself to do it because I was young, 
unmarried and without children, i.e., I'd 
probably change my mind and regret it. 

But. . . he referred me to another "panel" 
urologist. Sans the fertility test, same story. 

continued on page 4 
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But. . . he referred me to another "panel" 
urologist, saying this third guy would proba- 
bly do it because he could perform the opera- 
tion so It would be reversible in the future. 
Fine, I said, I just want to get it done. This 
.third urologist was extremely puzzled at this, 
since he claimed no such expertise, and only 
did vasectomies intended as permanent (by 
this time I was getting somewhat pissed off). 
Even though he still didn't think it was a 
good idea for a young man without kids to 
get sterilized, and was the last urologist on 
the "panel," I insisted on my desire for a 
vasectomy, even if I had to pay for it myself 
(about $600 — my weekly take-home pay at 
the time was roughly $150). He referred me 
to a fourth urologist, whom he said would 
probably do it if I could convince him(!). 

No. 4 asked me all the usual questions 
after I related my "saga," and then asked me 
what I would think at 40 if I didn't get a 
vasectomy. Without blinking an eye, I re- 
plied I'd be kicking myself for not having it 
done 12 years earlier. At that point — three 
months after starting my quest — he said,” 
Well, you've got yourself a vasectomy" — and 
actually got supportive, relating an anecdote 
about his very happy, loving, childless aunt 
and uncle. A couple of weeks later it was 
done, snip, snip, in 20 minutes, and I walked 
home, missing only one day of work. 

I relate all the above mainly to let 
brother Joe, and other men who are inter- 
ested, know that it is. possible to obtain a 
vasectomy without being an older father, but 
it takes determination to slog through all the 
literally patriarchal prejudices, expectations ‘ 
and garbage from urologists (and friends and 
family if you let them know). DT's sugges- 
tion you call Planned Parenthood is good — 
if you can't get it done locally, consider going 
to New York, Providence or Boston. See the 
jerks — that's the only way you'll convince 
one. I didn't force the issue in so many 
words, but I'm certain that, if I were of darker 
complexion, any of the first three urologists 
would’ve done the job in a minute. I left 
their offices angry because they "independ- 
ently" of each other all tried to make me feel 
like I was some sort of "traitor" to my race 
(white, in their minds, but human in mine, 
with a Pagan loyalty to Mother Earth!). They 
tried to deny me the single reproductive 
rights decision a man can make himself. 
Maybe it's simply the city I lived in (New 
York), maybe it would be different else- 
where. But your letter brought back memo- 
ries of those three racist, patriarchal jerks. 

The story ended happily, though, both 
for myself and for my woman-friends who 
have reason to know (except with a couple of 
them I still always use condoms for health/ 
safety reasons, but it's still a "load" off 
everyone’s mind!). The last urologist even 
accepted my union's health insurance! I've 
never regretted it — parenthood is not 
"everyone's path," whether your decision is 
personal, political, ecological, or all of these 
(as with me). All it takes is resolve, persis- 
tence, hip boots and a clear knowledge of 
your desires, and you'll be firing blanks in no 
time. 

— Gae Sidhe, Santa Clara, CA 

Hi, EF! (Shit fer Brains and the rest of the 
tribe). 

First of all, thanks to everyone in the EF! ■( 
movement for putting EARTH FIRST! j 

Second of all, since everyone in the EF!! ; 
movement are vital, thinking people, the 
time has come to think about the power the j 
dollar bills in our pockets truly wield (unfor- 1 
tunately). Since money is the name of the 1 
game in our present society, it seems only 
logical to keep as many dollars flowing into ! 
the right hands as opposed to the wrong 
ones. An example being: to buy recycled 
paper as opposed to giving our dollars to 
paper companies that cut forests, pollute 
watersheds, plant mono tree groves, etc. 
This concept may seem redundant and obvi- 
ous to many people, but it is one that must be 
constantly raised. Every day a new strategy 
for supporting environmental groups is 
concocted. Examples being: 1) U.S. Sprint 
long distance telephone service has a pro- 
gram called "Working Assets"; they donate 
1% of their members' bills to environmental 
groups; 2) socially responsible investing; 3) 
credit cards (Wilderness Society, Sierra Club, 
Defenders of Wildlife); the bank gives a roy- 
alty to the individual club every time the 
card is used; 4) Greenpeace checks: Green- 
peace is given $ 1 every time someone orders 
their bank checks from the company listed 
on the last page of Greenpeace magazine; 5) 
Council on Economic Priorities (CEP): they 
rate corporations on environment, military 
contracts, So. Africa, women's advancement, 
animal testing. Their # is 1-800-822-6435. 
They publish a book [Shopping For A Better 
World, $5.95 from CEP, 30 Irving Place, New 
York, NY 10003] that rates 1300 companies 
whose products are found in supermarkets 
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and health food stores; 6) Just buying or- 
ganic produce helps our planet in many ways 
(does not support agribusiness, does not 
pollute aquifers, does not support chemical/ 
oil industries by not using pesticides, herbi- 
cide, etc.). All these economic options open 
to us might not be exactly what we would 
like them to be, but they are certainly better 
than their alternatives (environmental pol- 
luters, military contractors, animal testers, 
and pro-nuclear companies). 

The beauty of making pro -environment 
economic choices is that once all the changes 
are in place, it takes no extra time or effort to 
make these positive, sustainable impacts. 

— Rich Conte, Sparrowbush, NY 


cially since the elephants are disappearing at 
an alarming rate in Africa. Even if there were 
such a thing as legitimate selection of so- 
called excess elephants in South Africa, it is 
impossible to be sure the source of the skin 
was not from a poacher. Purchase of any 
product made from the elephant is irrespon- 
sible, and selling the products is unconscion- 
able. The letter I received from Sheplers is 
questionable and smug. It did nothing to 
alleviate my indignation. Beyond never 
buying anything from Sheplers, what can be 
done to stop this practice of selling exotic 
skins, particularly elephants, in this or any 
other country? 

— Sincerely, Mamie Gaede, La Canada, 
CA 


Dear Spruce Duff for Brain Stuff: 

It had to happen sometime. We blindly 
drove them to the edge and the oil spilleth 
over. It came from a deep chasm between our 
Selves and the Beast. Simply, the Beast bit 
back. 

The pain of loss still grinds within us. 
We know that the oil will not go away and 
that the power brokers' hunger for it contin- 
ues to grow. Even at this moment, the 
unceasing roar of the Beast demands the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in return for 
200 days of driving; driving a little closer to 
the edge. Our hands are firmly on that big 
wheel. 

It had to happen sometime. We em- 
brace the paradox of consumption as we 
should embrace the Earth, the Mother of our 
family. Ironic it is that Alaskans are paid off 
by the state's Permanent Fund Dividend, a 
method used to assuage the sting of oil in our 
eyes. No more — we can use the same salve as 
a sword against the Beast. 

Sign me up for a lifetime subscription — 
it was oil money that created the Fund, and 
it is the same money that will help us van- 
quish the Beast. 

Exxon sucks. 

— Pluck E. Duck, Haines, Alaska 
Dear Paskaa alvssa, 

I love reading about the animal attired 
actions, but do tell: where do the duds come 
from? Not exactly a pattern you'd buy at 
your local fabric store, and I get the cold 
shakes when I’m 10 feet from a sewing 
machine. Are there really so many talented 
tailors out there in our ranks? I'd like to do 
an anti-fur demo in Helsinki (a big fur coat 
animal murdering country) and a mink cos- 
tume would be the ticket. Any advice? 

— AH Thumbs, Helsinki, Finland 

/ Dear Editor: 

One of the reasons our "friends" in 
Washington, DC are so generous in giving 
away our national forests is that they are 
somehow left unaccountable for their crimes 
against the environment. Here’s a way to 
balance the score, and maybe make them 
think twice next time. We encourage the 
environmental community to start erecting 
a series of large signs/placards/monuments 
at the sites of all the clear cuts across the J 
country: "This clearcut was carried out dur- 
ing the tenure of F. Dale Robertson, Chief, 
U.S. Forest Service, August 10, 1989." Or 
how about this: “This Mark O. Hatfield 
Memorial Clearcut was the direct result of 
that Senator’s tireless efforts that resulted in 
PL-100-446. May 18, 1989," etc. 

Y. — Keep up the fight! 


Folks, .. - — ""T- 

American Express, through their Ameri- 
can Express Travel Related Services Com- 
pany, offers (along with copious quantities 
of other useless catalogs and trinkets) a large 
selection of fur coats for women. Their 24- 
page fur catalog includes a toll-free number 
for "orders." Give them a call a tj -800-528- 
8000 and demand that they discontinue this 
"service." 

— Rocky Raccoon 

Dear EF! 

I received the Sheplers Western Wear 
Holiday 1989 catalog (6501 West Kellogg, 
Wichita, KS 67209-2211) and was outraged 
to see the variety of exotic skins they sell for 
cowboy boots and belts. The elephant skin 
boots particularly caught my attention, espe- 


Hello, 

Here's something I saw on national TV. 
I was at a friend's worrying about some 
eminent domain problems we were having. 
They had a TV on (I don't own one) and it 
was a show called Life Goes On (we glanced 
at it occasionally) and it had a wolf, a devel- 
oper, and a retarded kid who befriended the 
wolf. The wolf was BEAUTIFUL! It had 
Indians in it quoting from Chief Seattle — but 
the neatest thing was this string of visuals: 
trees falling (chainsaws), bulldozers, mining 
blasts, LA freeways, smokestack industry, 
and the last picture, with a voice-over of 
Chief Seattle's world view. . . WAS A BULL- 
DOZER,, BURNING! On national TV! I 
couldn't believe my eyes! 

— B. Greer, Cornwallville, NY 

Dear SFB, 

The article by Gary Suttle in the August 
'89 issue expressed many of my thoughts 
about television and its relation to the envi- 
ronment. I would like to address a few points 
that Gary did not cover. 

Television and Advertising 

The connection between TV and its 
promotion of over-consumptive lifestyles 
cannot be stressed enough. By the end of 
WW II our industrial capacity had reached 
an all-time high. Our factories were provid- 
ing close to full employment to a populace 
that had just survived a major depression 
and world war. With the onset of peace, the 
factories were no longer needed. If only 
there were some way to use all that produc- 
tion capacity in a peacetime economy. But 
what will the factories make? Consumer 
goods, of course. The same assembly lines 
that turned out bombers and tanks could 
switch to airliners and cars. But there is still 
too much unused capacity. No problem. 
Don't build manufactured goods to last long. 
After all, those new cars won't have to with- 
i stand a landing on a Japanese-held island or 
be expected to breach the Siegfried Line. 
Still, there just wasn't enough demand. New 
things had to be invented and pushed on a 
country of neophyte consumers. The prob- 
lem was how to convince the public to buy 
all these things. The answer was ready to 
hand — television. Born in the 1920s, the 
technology of television lay languid for 
almost 20 years until it was realized that a 
visual medium beamed into the very homes 
of potential customers had tremendous 
advertising power. Television sets first began 
, to appear in American homes in 1948 and by 
j 1952 some 15,000,000 homes had them. 
Now, there are few homes without TV sets. It 
was the marriage of television and advertis- 
ing that enabled television to blossom. The 
barrage of advertising that our television- 
saturated culture has endured for forty years 
is responsible, to a greater or lesser extent, for 
the lifestyles of consumption that we regard 
as the norm. What is it about television that 
gives its inducements to consume such 
power over our lives? 

Television as Hypnotism 

Hypnotism is a state of mind induced by 
another person or object in which a person's 
ordinary state of mind is destabilized and 
transformed to an altered state. In this 
condition the person will follow a particular 
input or stimulus much more strongly than 
they normally would and with much less 
critical reflection. Inducing hypnosis is very 
easy; all that is required is keeping a person 
very still and quiet, the elimination of all 
diversions, and removal of all outside fo- 


cuses. The hypnotist then creates a new 
focus on a particular object. Hypnosis can 
easily be induced in a darkened room by 
looking at a flickering light. 

The television experience is almost 
identical to hypnosis. In both cases the 
person sits in a comfortable body position 
without moving, all external stimuli are 
reduced to a minimum, and a flickering light 
is looked at. Under hypnosis, suggestions 
and directions come directly from the 
hypnotist. With television, the suggestions 
and directions come directly from the adver- 
tisers. 

As the article by Gary Suttle suggests, 
the prime message of television advertising is 
consume, consume, consume. They try to 
convince you to buy products that the earth 
cannot possibly supply in quantities suffi- 
cient for the whole race. 

Two things need to be emphasized 
about the points discussed in this piece. 
First, these effects are nQtjmmediatelyobvi- 
ous, and this subtlety is pne of the reasons 
wEyTSTfs so dangerous. An obviously bla- 
tant attempt to affect our decisions would be 
more consciously resisted by a larger per- 
centage of the population. Second, these 
effects are completely independent of the 7 
conTentoFwfiaFBl5ging watchecTThey stem 
directly fronrtffe technology itself. It makes 
no difference whether you are watching a 
PBS nature series, the evening news, car- 
toons, or a football game. You are being 
manipulated. 

I suggest 2 books that greatly expand 
the comments of myself and Gary Suttle: 

Mander, Jerry, 1978, Four Arguments 
for the Elimination of Television. Morrow 
Quill Paperbacks, New York. 

Winn, Marie, 1976, The Plug-In Drug. 
Viking Press, New York. 

Finally, I must confess that I do own a 
television set but I have found a use for it that 
solved a problem I had a few years ago. You 
see, I acquired a very beautiful Ansel Adams 
seascape. Try as I would, I couldn't find a 
spot on the wall that would do it justice until 
I noticed that its diagonal measurement was 
an almost perfect 19 inches. Guess where I 
put the picture! 

— John Potter, Petrolia, CA 

Dear EF! Movement via EF!: 

-April 2 2nd is Earth Day 1990 . Cam- 
puses nationwide will celebrate the bio- 
sphere with concerts, rallies, protests, pick- 
ets, marches, speakers, and lots of media 
noise. I ask three things: 1) Add to the event 
in your locality — this should be a nation- 
wide uprising against exploitation. 2) Con- 
tact me and take part in the enormous UVA 
EF! Bash to be held on April 22 and surround- 
ing days. 3) Plan monkeywrenching, sit-ins, 
etc. to coincide with Earth Day. If we're 
causing trouble all over the place, the mes- 
sage is sure to be heard, and the pigs won't be 
able to suppress it. 

— Ellis Bodard, UVA EF!, Charlot- 
tesville, VA 

Dear SFB, 

"Professionals" can participate in de- 
fense of our planet. My friend and I are 
government employees — both with ad- 
vanced degrees and "responsible" jobs. I 
ordered some Ocean-Dolphin Task Force 
Day-glo stickers. I split them with my friend. 
We both enjoy participating in corrective 
labeling at the grocery (while shopping for 
our middle-class families) and at restaurants 
(right over the Heinz logo). 

We rarely discuss our activities, but we 
agree we are our own Earth First! group and 
will do whatever we can to forward its goals. 

Makes us feel good! 

— The Twins, Somewhere in the Mid- 
west 

Dear Friends, 

Are you horrified over the desecration 
of Jefferson County, and part of Saint Law- 
rence, due to the Fort Drum expansion? 
Would you like to see some wilderness pre- 
served? We're forming a new organization. 

If interested, please contact me at POB 
428, Watertown, New York 13601-0428, or 
phone 316-782-1858. 

— Winifred J. Dushhind 





Forest Destruction and Woodland Caribou. . . 


continued from page 1 

and are up to 4 feet across. They have a mane 
of white hair flowing from throat to chest. 
The breeding and battling of the bulls during 
the rut may cause them to lose up to 25% of 
their body weight. 

The calving season in late May and early 
June has yet to be closely observed by wildlife 
biologists in the Selkirk Mountains. Wood- 
land Caribou have a relatively low reproduc- 
tive potential. Cows usually do not produce 
calves until they are three yean old, and they 
give birth to at most one calf per year. During 
calving season in the Selkirks, cows separate 
from the rest of the herd and give birth on 
high windblown ridges, where little or no 
green vegetation exists to sustain a large 
mammal and consequently where predators 
are also usually absent. Calves weigh 10-12 
pounds at birth; they are dark brown and 
lack the spots characteristic of White-tailed 
Deer fawns. Only about 50% of Caribou 
calves in the Selkirks live to one year of age. 

Threats to Caribou 

Currently, major threats to Caribou in 
the border ecosystems include logging, road- 
building, mining, and hunting. The decline 
in the Woodland Caribou population during 
the first half of this century was primarily the 
result of hunting for market, subsistence, 
and sport, coupled with habitat destruction 
by fire. Woodland Caribou are particularly 
vulnerable to fire because of their depend- 
ence on old-growth spruce and fir. Fires, 
however, do not completely destroy their 
habitat; the most critical Caribou habitat 
components, bogs and wet meadows, resist 
fires. Woodland Caribou can thrive in areas 
with wild fires, but not in areas with both 
fires and logging. 

In the last two decades, human activity 
has become the dominant influence on the 
status of the Selkirk herd. Quality Caribou 
habitat still exists on both sides of the border, 
but various intrusions into their established 
range have disrupted traditional movement 
corridors, and made them vulnerable to 
other human threats. 

Construction of Trans-Canada High- 
way 3 through the Kootenai Pass area four 
miles north of the border, logging and ac- 
companying access roads, and clearing for 
gas and power transmission lines have elimi- 
nated critical winter habitat and may be 
restricting the declining population to 
smaller and more isolated areas. Although 
motor vehicles on Highway 3 have stricken 
and killed many Caribou in the past decade, 
the British Columbia Highway Department 
has failed to reduce and enforce speed limits 
at Caribou crossing points or to remove the 
salt at Kootenai Pass that attracts the Caribou 
onto the highway. 

The US Forest Service plans increasing 
energy and mineral development — oil, gas, 
and hard rock mining — in the border eco- 
systems. The mines and accompanying 
roads would further fragment and degrade 
areas occupied by Caribou and Grizzly Bears. 



* 




Logging roads 
cut through almost 
every drainage in the 
Colville and Idaho 
Panhandle National 
Forests. Forest Service 
roads make Caribou, 

Grizzlies and Gray 
Wolves vulnerable to 
poaching and inad- 
vertent shooting — 
the lead causes of 
mortality among 
these Threatened and 
Endangered species. 

Although the 
Forest Service has 
"seasonally" or "ad- 
ministratively" closed 
some roads, it has not 
closed enough nor has 
it vigorously enforced 
road closures. Road 
closures are urgently 
needed in the 
Colville, Idaho Pan- 
handle, and Kootenai 
National Forests to 
provide large mam- 
mals with greater se- 
curity. Road closures 
are particularly 
needed in feeding ar- 
eas and movement 
corridors. Snowmobile use must also be 
curtailed in Caribou habitat, as it displaces 
animals from preferred habitat and causes 
stress. Some snowmobilers deliberately har- 
ass ungulates. 

Illegal hunting, whether inadvertent or 
not, will continue to be a serious problem. 
With the death of each cow, generations of 
reproduction are lost. 

Canada has wisely closed the Selkirk 
herd's range to all hunting in the British 
Columbia section of the ecosystem. US agen- 
cies, fearing a negative reaction by hunters, 
have not closed any areas to hunting. Sig- 
nificantly, there has been no major adverse 
reaction to the Canadian actions. 

Along with available habitat, what 
Caribou, Grizzlies, and Gray Wolves need 
most is to not be shot. None of these species 
occur in sufficient numbers in the lower US 
to allow for any human-induced mortalities, 
whether through a hunting season (such as 
Montana's Grizzly hunting season), inadver- 
tent shooting, or poaching. Yet, in the case 
of Woodland Caribou, which are easily mis- 
taken for Elk or deer (and Caribou cows carry 
antlers and thus can resemble bull Elk) none 
of the species' critical habitat from northeast 
Washington to the Whitefish Range in 
Montana is off-limits to hunters. 

Of course, the reason for reestablishing 
Woodland Caribou in its historic range is not 
so that it can eventually be hunted as a game 
animal. The Caribou plays an essential role 
in its ecosystem, and ultimately, as with so 
many other species in decline, is necessary 
for the proper functioning of the biosphere. 

Insects: Part of Caribou Ecology 

The Forest Service continues to use the 
excuse of insect infestations to justify cutting 
in Caribou habitat, but Caribou biologists 
say a slight opening of the forest canopy by 
beetle-caused mortality may stimulate 
growth of the tree lichens and shrubs eaten 
by Caribou. Beetle-killed snags can support 
lichens for up to 15 years. Some of the 
highest lichen concentrations occur on dead 
and dying trees, due to their increased expo- 
sure to sunlight. Thus, endemic infestations 
ofSpruce Bark Beetles mayplayan important 
role in lichen and Caribou ecology. Spruce 
Bark Beetle populations may, however, reach 
epidemic proportions in slash created by 
logging in spruce stands. 

Lichens are a slow-growing union of 
algae and fungi dependent on a mixture of 
humidity and sunlight. If destroyed by 
clearcutting or fire, replacing them may take 
a hundred years. 

Selkirk Transplant Program 

Currently the only known permanent 
Woodland Caribou herd in the US resides in 
the Selkirks, a mountain range shared by 
Washington, Idaho and British Columbia. 
Historically, they roamed as far south in 
Idaho as the St Joe River. 

Teddy Roosevelt hunted this member of 
the deer family in 1888 in the Selkirks. He 
shot a bull, and later recorded his comments 
on the inquisitive nature of this mountain 
monarch in his book, The Wilderness Hunter. 

The Selkirk Caribou have barely sur- 
vived logging, hunting, poaching road- 
building and other human encroachments 
on their habitat. By 1983, when the Selkirk 
Caribou were finally federally emergency 


listed as Endangered under the Endangered 
Species Act (ESA), the herd numbered only 
20-25 animals. 

The Forest Service manages about 
250,000 acres of designated Caribou habitat 
in the Selkirk Ecosystem. Although Caribou 
are no danger to people or livestock, local 
opposition to the protection of mature to 
old-growth spruce/fir and cedar/hemlock 
Caribou habitat has been intense. Logging 
interests in Idaho’s Panhandle worried that 
protection of an enhanced Caribou herd 
would slow the flow of big logs to their mills. 
The Bonners Ferry Chamber of Commerce 
lobbied Idaho's congressional delegation 
and pressured the FS to delay a Caribou 
transplant program proposed by biologists. 
The US Fish and Wildlife Service, in abroga- 
tion of its responsibilities under the ESA and 
in response to local pressure, failed to desig- 
nate Critical habitat for Woodland Caribou 
at the time the Selkirk population was listed. 
The FWS also failed in that it limited the 
Caribou's Endangered status to Idaho and 
Washington. 

Biologists suspected that the species’ 
gene pool in the geographically isolated Sel- 
kirk Ecosystem was so reduced that the herd 
could be doomed to death by inbreeding. 
Following the federal listing of the Selkirk 
Caribou as Endangered, biologists, in an ef- 
fort to increase the population and provide 
genetic enrichment, implemented a Caribou 
augmentation program using animals from 
similar habitat in BC. To date, two Caribou 
transplants have been completed. In each, 
24 Caribou were transplanted from BC into 
the Selkirks. A third and probably final 
transplant of 24 is planned for this winter. 

Mortalities have been high among the 
transplants due to predation by bears and 
Mountain Lions, natural deaths, and poach- 
ing; but overall the program has been mod- 
erately successful. If human-induced mor- 
talities can be controlled and reproduction 
and calf survival rates increased, the Selkirk 
Caribou restoration program may set an 
example for other areas to follow. 

At last report, the estimated population 
of the Selkirk herd was 50-60, far too few to 
carry the species past problems of eventual 
inbreeding and natural catastrophe. Al- 
though some Caribou biologists consider 
100 to be a minimum viable population for 
any area, the Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
believes that no specific number can be used 
to define a recovered Selkirk Caribou popula- 
tion and that not enough information is 
available to determine the present carrying 
capacity of the Selkirks for Caribou. 

The Project maintains that we must seek 
to restore as many Woodland Caribou as the 
Selkirks and other ecosystems can support — 
not simply a minimum viable population. 
This will require the preservation of all old 
growth spruce/fir Caribou habitat left in 
northeast Washington, northern Idaho and 
northwest Montana as a source of winter 
food and cover. 

ID F&G: A Caribou Support Group 

The political climate in Idaho makes it 
difficult to aggressively support any Endan- 
gered species program there that may have 
economic repercussions. Nonetheless, the 
Idaho Fish and Game Department has taken 
a leadership role in Woodland Caribou resto- 
ration efforts. Proposals by a state agency for 


protection of a species under the ESA have, 
unfortunately, been rare; yet Idaho Fish and 
Game submitted the formal petition to list 
Woodland Caribou in Idaho as Endangered. 
Idaho F&G lobbied for state and federal 
funding for the restoration program, and has 
since challenged Forest Service logging and 
road-building plans in Caribou habitat. Its 
research biologists have demonstrated a 
high level of professionalism. Without its 
support, the Caribou might have disap- 
peared by now from Idaho. 

A small number of Forest Service biolo- 
gists have also bucked the system in support 
of Caribou. Their willingness to tell the 
biological truth despite intense pressure 
from within the FS also contributed to the 
survival of the Selkirk Caribou. 

Compromising Away Caribou Habitat 

In 1985, Idaho Senator Jim McClure, 
one of the most anti-wildlife senators in 
Congress, held up the funds for the Selkirk 
augmentation program, only releasing the 
money after the Panhandle National Forest 
increased the proposed annual timber har- 
vest on its Bonners Ferry District from 28 to 
32 million board feet. Apparently, Idal*io 
Fish & Game had little choice but to accept 
this trade-off if the transplant was to pro- 
ceed. 

Due to this compromise, habitat de- 
struction is continuing in the Idaho Pan- 
handle NF's portion of the Selkirks, where 
the Caribou and its habitat are ostensibly 
protected. Clearcutting of old-growth 
spruce/fir forests continues and roads con- 
tinue to be built in Caribou range, allowing 
greater access for hunters and setting up 
possible collisions between vehicles and 
Caribou. 

Woodland Caribou in the Selkirks are 
being forced to adapt to increasing range 
discontinuity and disruption of movement 
corridors. These conditions could further 
isolate individual bands and cause a break- 
down in social structure and learned behav- 
iors relative to habitat use. Moreover, Cari- 
bou habitats — typically composed of steep 
slopes with shallow soils, and high elevation 
wet meadows — are not places where logging 
should occur even if Caribou were not pres- 
ent. 

Mountain Caribou in BC 

Caribou habitat is also being lost to 
logging, and road, dam, and utility corridor 
construction in British Columbia. Mountain 
Caribou only number about 2000 in the 
southern half of the province, yet they are 
not formally considered as endangered. 
Limited hunting is allowed, though opposi- 
tion to this is mounting. With declining 
Caribou numbers and habitat, it is unlikely 
that BC can continue to supply animals for 
US transplant programs much longer. 

Caribou in Montana 

There have been 158 reports of Wood- 
land Caribou in or adjacent to Montana from 
1900 to 1989, some of them from Glacier 
National Park. Recent reports of Caribou 
have primarily come from the Yaak drainage, 
and Galton and Whitefish ranges — all in the 
northwestern part of the state. Currently 
there is no evidence of a resident Caribou 
population in Montana. Caribou were re- 
continued on page 6 
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ported in the upper Yaak area of the Kootenai 
National Forest in 1981 and 82, and FS biolo- 
gists reported Caribou tracks in the 10 Lakes 
area of the Wigwam drainage (an area pro- 
posed for Wilderness designation) in 1984. 

In October 1987, a Caribou bull from 
the Selkirk herd crossed the Idaho line into 
Montana's Yaak area. It was tracked and 
photographed by a biologist engaged in 
Black Bear research. The bull is now believed 
to be part of the Moyie River herd, 25-30 
miles north of the border. This distance is 
easy for Caribou, as normal home ranges can 
extend beyond 30 miles. 

Caribou from the Moyie River herd in 
BC are believed to be those that have histori- 
cally rotated their range down into the Cabi- 
net/Yaak Ecosystem of Montana. Caribou 


populations in these areas would be through 
reintroduction. 

Despite these scientific findings and the 
critical need for a second recovery area out- 
side the Selkirks, on 15 July 1986 the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service ruled that the federal 
listing of Caribou in Montana was not war- 
ranted and recommended including the 
species in Category 2 of the candidate species 
list. Essentially, this classification means 
there is almost no chance for federal listing 
under the present priority listing system. 
Meanwhile, the Forest Service continues to 
destroy some of the last old-growth Caribou 
habitat on the Kootenai and Flathead Na- 
tional Forests. 

Frank Dunkle, FWS Director at the time, 
was from Montana, and is believed to be 
largely responsible for his agency succumb- 



crossing south into Montana, however, have 
no protection under the Endangered Species 
Act, and Kootenai NF officials appear hell- 
bent on destroying ("harvesting") the last 
mature to old-growth spruce/fir and cedar/ 
hemlock basins and historic Caribou move- 
ment corridors. 

A formal petition to amend the Endan- 
gered species listing of Woodland Caribou, 
listed only for Washington and Idaho (Sel- 
kirk Ecosystem), to include Montana was 
filed in 1984 by nature writer Douglas Chad- 
wick. FWS made a 90-day finding on 16 
October 1984 that the petitioned action 
might be warranted, initiating a status re- 
view for this population. FWS made a 12- 
month finding2July 1985, and reported it in 
the Federal Register for 1 January 1986, that 
the petitioned action was warranted but 
precluded by other listing actions of higher 
priority. 

The formal listing process for Caribou 
in Montana was thus halted. This "war- 
ranted but precluded" option was used by 
the Reagan administration, and is now being 
used by the Bush administration, to delay or 
stop new federal listings. In this case, the 
FWS, under pressure from industry and the 
State of Montana, deprived the rarest indige- 
nous mammal in the US of federal protection 
under the Endangered Species Act. 

This was not the end of political maneu- 
vers against Caribou restoration in Montana. 
The status review of Woodland Caribou in 
Montana was completed 23 May 1986, and it 
showed convincing evidence of the occa- 
sional presence of Caribou. It also showed 
that Glacier National Park, the Galton and 
Whitefish ranges, and the west Cabinet 
Mountains (an ecosystem along the Idaho/ 
Montana line adjacent to the Selkirks) proba- 
bly have the highest capability of supporting 
Caribou populations in the future, based on 
habitat and future management of the areas. 
It said the most likely way to have Caribou 
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ing to the wishes of the Montana Depart- 
ment of Fish, Wildlife and Parks, Montana 
timber interests, and the Forest Sendee. With 
such a powerful political coalition against it, 
the fate of Montana Caribou was sealed. 

The reason why the Forest Service and 
timber interests in the Northern Rockies 
opposed federal Endangered species listing 
for the Selkirk herd in the early 1980s, and, 
along with the Montana Department of Fish, 
Wildlife and Parks (MDFWP), is presently 
working to prevent the federal listing of 
Woodland Caribou in Montana, is that fed- 
eral listing of Woodland Caribou would 
place restrictions on the Forest Service’s cut- 
ting of mature to old-growth spruce/fir and 
cedar/hemlocks stands. MDFWP's position 
on the federal listing of Woodland Caribou 
was made clear in a 15 May 1989 letter to me 
by K.L. Cool, Director "... such designation 
would serve no useful purpose and would 
most likely eliminate the possibility of a 
successful Caribou program in Montana." 

The State of Montana has failed to initi- 
ate habitat suitability studies for either the 
Cabinet Mountains or the Whitefish Range/ 
Glacier National Park — both of which still 
contain substantial spruce/fir Caribou habi- 
tat. Nor has the state mounted any legal 
challenges to the Forest Service's continued 
reading and logging of these potential rein- 
troduction areas. The FS and MDFWP seem 
to agree that they don't want the Fish and 
Wildlife Service telling them what to do. In 
contrast, the Idaho and Washington state 
agencies have taken the lead role in Caribou 
recovery efforts in the Selkirk Ecosystem, 
with the FWS in a supportive role. 

MDFWP's opposition to ESA listing is 
also preventing positive involvement by 
other agencies. Without a cooperative effort, 
little can be accomplished and the necessary 
financing will not available. MDFWP's 
opposition to Caribou restoration in north- 
west Montana parallels their present efforts 



to delist the Grizzly Bear under the ESA in the 
Northern Continental Divide Ecosystem. 

The 1988 Amendments to the ESA 
mandate that species listings be conducted 
only in a biological forum, and not be cur- 
tailed simply because an agency or industrial 
interest is opposed. My attorney and I are in 
the process of challenging the FWS decision 
not to extend federal ESA listing and protec- 
tion to Montana Caribou. 

Importance of Border Ecosystems 

Typically, the Canadian side of the US/ 
Canadian border supports larger popula- 
tions of Caribou, Gray Wolves, and Grizzly 
Bears. The wild areas along the border in 
British Columbia and Alberta are important 
wildlife reservoirs that could enable these 
species to return to parts of their former 
range in Washington, Idaho and Montana. 
From west to east, the border ecosystems 
include the North Cascades Ecosystem (WA), 
the Selkirk Ecosystem (WA & ID), Cabinet/ 
Yaak Ecosystem (ID &MT), and the Northern 
Continental Divide Ecosystem (MT). 

Woodland Caribou, Grizzly Bear and 
Gray Wolf recovery areas should be redrawn 
to include contiguous Canadian/US habitat, 
sucl^as has been accomplished in programs 
developed forthe Selkirk Mountain Caribou. 
In most cases, Canadian resource manage- 
ment agencies are willing to match the 
"demonstrated " level of concern by US agen- 
cies. However, they justifiably point to the 
hypocritical economic exploitation of criti- 
cal wildlife habitat on the US side of the 
border, as the US Forest Service continues to 
promote timber harvest and energy develop- 
ment in these areas. It is a national disgrace 
that no US Forest Service Ranger District 
along the US/Canadian border has wildlife as 
its principal management emphasis. 

Caribou in Minnesota 

Woodland Caribou were once common 
in northern Minnesota, but their numbers 
declined precipitously early this century and 
they were declared extirpated from the state 
in 1946. Confirmed sightings in northeast- 
ern Minnesota have verified the occasional 
presence of Caribou in the state since 1946. 
The most recent confirmed sightings oc- 
curred near Hovland in 1980and81. Reports 
were also received in 1982, but not con- 
firmed. 

An attempt was made to introduce 
Caribou from Canada in the mid-1930s 
when the band in the Red Lake area had been 
reduced to only three cows. The program did 
not succeed, however, and a few years later, 
no sign of Caribou could be found. 

Biologists now recognize that Wood- 
land Caribou range widely according to sea- 
sonal forage abundance or breeding condi- 
tions. Caribou could be expected to roam 
periodically across the border between Min- 


nesota and Canada; but it appears that log- 
ging and hunting pressure, and their suscep- 
tibility to infection by brainworm ( Parelapos - 
trongylus tenuis ), which is carried by White- 
tailed Deer, have prevented Caribou from 
returning to the state. 

Woodland Caribou in Minnesota have 
typically been associated with climax stands 
of northern boreal forest. Historically, they 
utilized spruce and cedar swamps during the 
summer and open muskeg, fens, and barrens 
during the winter. While conducting Cari- 
bou habitat assessments in northeast Minne- 
sota in 1985, I observed the paucity of old- 
growth stands and drying-out of some 
swampy areas due to logging. The greater 
dependency of Minnesota Caribou on terres- 
trial lichens and forage in winter contrasted 
sharply with the dependency of the Selkirk 
Caribou on arboreal (tree) lichens during 
winter. 

Caribou are considered a species of 
"special concern” in Minnesota, but are not 
listed under the federal ESA. The reason for 
this omission is the opposition of the Minne- 
sota Department of Natural Resources to the 
federal listing and the failure of any citizen or 
conservation group to file and support a 
petition for listing. That omission, which 
has deprived Caribou and its habitat from 
protection, is now being legally corrected by 
the EF! Biodiversity Project. 

In the past few years, the Duluth Safari 
Club has promoted Caribou reintrodtiction 
in Minnesota. The Club has raised seed 
money for the program and organized an 
"interagency committee for the reintroduc- 
tion of Caribou in Minnesota.” The Minne- 
sota Zoo may also be participating in this 
effort. The motive for the effort may be the 
eventual "sport" hunting of the species. 

Last year, the EF! Biodiversity Project 
formally requested that the Superior Na- 
tional Forest conduct a Caribou habitat 
suitability study. The Forest Supervisor re- 
sponded that the Forest would complete an 
evaluation of Caribou reintroduction poten- 
tial, but it has not done so. 

While support for the reintroduction of 
Caribou in Minnesota grows, it is crucial that 
the best potential movement corridor along 
the US/Canadian border in the Arrowhead 
Region be protected in its natural condition. 
It is also crucial that Caribou gain federal 
Endangered species protection in Minne- 
sota. 

Maine: Reintroduction Attempted Again 

Although Caribou had inhabited the 
northern Maine woods since the last ice age, 
they had all but disappeared from the state 
by the late 1800s due to habitat destruction, 
overhunting and the brainworm parasite 
transmitted by White-tailed Deer. The last 
band of Caribou was observed on Baxter Peak 
in 1908. 



The first re introduction effort took 
place in 1963 when 23 adult Caribou from 
Newfoundland were transplanted on Mt. 
Katahdin by the Maine Department of In- 
land Fisheries and Wildlife. They survived 
the winter, but within a few months all had 
disappeared. The reasons for this failed at- 
tempt are uncertain, but the Caribou may 
have been the victims of poaching or disease 
or they may have dispersed back to the 
north. 

A second, privately funded, experimen- 
tal reintroduction program began in 1986, 
and in December of that year, 27 Caribou 
were captured on Newfoundland's Avalon 
Peninsula and transported to Maine. Since 
this was to be a captive breeding program, 
the animals were held in a 15 acre enclosure 
at the University of Maine in Orono. The 
original plan was to first release only young 
animals raised in captivity, assuming that 
these Caribou would remain more sedentary 
following release. The adult animals would 
be released back into the wild with the last 
release of captive-bred animals in 1992. 

The program has run into problems. 
Initially, several Caribou were inadvertently 
killed during capture and transport from 
Newfoundland . All 1 7 female Caribou in the 
Orono nursery produced calves this past 
spring, but S calves died within the critical 
first 2 weeks of life. By late June, a suspected 
bacterial disease swept through the captive 
herd, killing 1 1 more calves. 

Meanwhile, 14 of the captive Caribou 
were released in a remote area of Maine's 
Baxter State Park in May 1989. All the ani- 
mals were radio-tagged. At this writing, only 
6 of the 14 remain alive, though additional 
animals may be released this fall. Some were 
killed by Black-Bears, one in a rock slide, one 
died of injuries "suspected" of being inflicted 
by a Coyote, and perhaps a few had previ- 
ously contracted brainworm parasite at the 
Orono compound. The program is now 
seeking to import additional Caribou from 
Canada to replenish the experimental herd. 

Despite all these set backs, the Maine 
Caribou Project will continue its efforts to 
reestablish Caribou in northern Maine. 
However, consideration is now being given 
to scrapping the strategy of raising Caribou 
in captive breeding pens at the University of 
Maine, and instead, releasing newly cap- 
tured Canadian animals directly into Baxter 
Park. 

Whether this new strategy will work 
may depend on whether a core group of 
previously released Caribou has established 
itself in the area. Six animals, some of which 
have already dispersed, may be too small to 
establish social bonding or central point 
breeding areas in new habitat. 

In Idaho, the dispersal of newly cap- 
tured and released Caribou diminished after 
a core group of Caribou was established in 
the southern Selkirk Caribou range. Also, 
there was an established resident herd in the 
Idaho/BC border area, just north of the re- 
lease area. Consequently, only a small per- 
centage of released animals have wandered 
out of the Selkirk Ecosystem recovery area. 

Some Caribou biologists believe that 
the Maine Caribou reintroduction program 
1 is doomed to fail because the animals cannot 
survive in the same forests with White-tailed 
Deer. ArthurT. Bergerud, of the University of 
Victoria, BC, believes White-tailed Deer in 
eastern North America are infested with a 
parasite that carries a disease fatal to Caribou. 
The deer are immune to P. tenuis, a disease 
caused by the meningeal worm, more com- 
monly known as the brainworm. Bergerud 
points out that "every caribou introduction 
has failed where there has been a high brain- 
worm infection rate." 


This past summer I visited the Maine 
Caribou Project, reviewed the program with 
its staff, and was shown the captive animals. 
The Project Director, Dr. Mark McCollough, 
was candid about past mistakes, yet was 
optimistic that the reintroduction effort 
could succeed in the long run. My reaction 
to the breeding compounds in Orono, how- 
ever, was not favorable. The pens were much 
too small and had been located in clearcuts, 
rather than in cool forest canopy-covered 
areas. The animals were naturally attracted 
to the few wet, poorly drained areas of the 
pens. There they gathered, defecated, and 
drank the water. It should not have been a 
surprise that the weak new calves contracted 
a harmful strain of bacteria. I told the staff 
that all healthy animals would be better off 
being released into the wild at Baxter State 
Park. 

Raising Caribou in captivity, though 
successful in parts of Canada, is not essential 
to transplant success. Newfoundland has 
successfully released animals in habitat with- 
out an established herd. However, the qual- 
ity of Caribou habitat in Newfoundland may 
have been the key to this success. 

What is the present quality of Maine's 
potential Caribou habitat? What is the ex- 
tent of brainworm infestation in White- 
tailed Deer populations? Does Maine have 
too many large clearcuts? Have movement 
corridors and secure breeding areas been 
disrupted? What is the winter forage availa- 
bility? Have too many critical wet sites dried 
up due to logging? Are Caribou now subject 
to poaching and inadvertent shooting due to 
the vast network of logging roads? These 
questions all should have been addressed in 
a habitat suitability study prior to implemen- 
tation of the program. 

Caribou reintroduction in Maine is 
being financed by aprivate organization, the 
Caribou Transplant Corporation. State of 
Maine wildlife biologists have merely ap- 
proved the experiment. The US Fish and 
Wildlife Service has played no part in the 
program, as Caribou in Maine are not feder- 
ally listed. Protection for Maine Caribou 
under the ESA would provide better funding, 
ensure biological program soundness, and 
provide greater deterrence against illegal 
shooting. It should be pursued expedi- 
tiously. 

The northern Maine boreal ecosystems 
have lost much of their natural diversity. 
The time has come to set these lands aside as 
biological preserves — to allow the forests to 
naturally restore themselves, and become 
again a home for the magical Caribou. 

Captive Breeding Programs: A Poor, Last- 
Ditch Alternative 

Although programs in Canada and 
Alaska have demonstrated that Caribou can 
be successfully bred in captivity, biologists 
have also learned that once the species is lost 
in an area, reintroduction is a formidable 
task. An ominous trend is developing across 
North America — captive breeding programs 
are being used to excuse the development 
that caused the demise of various species in 
the wild. Huge amounts of money are being 
pumped into these programs while remain- 
ing wild habitat is destroyed. Many, if not 
most, endangered species captive breeding 
programs do not allow species to co-evolve 
with newly emerging threats such as com- 
petitors, predators, parasites and diseases. 

With Woodland Caribou and many 
other species, we still do not understand how 
to preserve the complex cultural heritage 
that animals in their natural habitat pass 
along from one generation to the next — the 
learned behaviors that allow for continued 
survival in the wild. This is usually conven- 


iently ignored by zoo sponsored captive 
breeding programs and bodes ill for the Cali- 
fornia Condor, Mexican Wolf, Black-footed 
Ferret and many other species. 

The time to save species is in advance 
while population levels are still sufficiently 
healthy to allow for restoration in the wild — 
without captive breeding programs. If we 
have learned anything it is that we must 
preserve all remaining habitat — not simply 
enough to support "minimum viable popu- 
lations." 

Conclusion 

The Woodland Caribou — this darkly 
majestic link with the ice age — is in danger 
of extinction throughout its historic range in 
the United States. It needs federal protection 
under the Endangered Species Act in Mon- 
tana, Minnesota and Maine, as it is presently 
protected in the Idaho and Washington Sel- 
kirk Mountains. 

Along with Gray Wolves, Grizzly Bears, 
Wolverines, Lynx, Northern Bog Lemmings, 
Goshawks, and Snowy Owls, Woodland 
Caribou are vanishing symbols of the bio- 
logical richness of the last wild lands in 
North America. The restoration and protec- 
tion of their habitats would foster the contin- 
ued survival and well-being of innumerable 
other life forms. 

The domino theory applies in nature 
with a vengeance! The continued loss of 
remaining old-growth forests threatens spe- 
cies diversity, the loss of which endangers 
the richly intertwined ecosystems of this 
continent. 

CARIBOU NEED YOUR HELP NOW! 

Write to John Turner, Director, US 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 18th & C Streets, 
NW, Washington, DC 20240. Urge FWSto 
list Woodland Caribou as Endangered in 
Montana, Minnesota, and Maine. 

Activists in the Northern Rockies 
should write to K.L. Cool, Director, Mon- 
tana Dept of Fish, Wildlife & Parks, 1420 E 
Sixth Ave, Helena, MT 59620. Ask the 
State of Montana to support Woodland 
Caribou restoration efforts in the state and 
the federal listing of Caribou under the 
ESA. 

Write to the Park Superintendent, 
Glacier National Park, West Glacier, MT 
59936. Request that the Park conduct a 
reintroduction feasibility and habitat 
suitability study for the possible reintro- 
duction of Woodland Caribou. 

Write F. Dale Robertson, Chief, US 
Forest Service, POB 96090, Washington, 
DC 20090-6090. Insist that the FS stop the 
cutting of all potential old-growth spruce/ 
fir and cedar/hemlock Caribou habitat on 
the Kootenai and Flathead Nationals For- 
ests and initiate Caribou habitat and rein- 
troduction studies for the west Cabinet, 
Galton, and Whitefish ranges in north- 
west Montana. 


ed. note: The following is condensed from a 
Defenders of Wildlife (1244 19th St, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036) Action Alert of 2 
November 1989. For background information, 
see Jasper Carlton's Desert Tortoise article in our 
September issue. 

On October 13, a long overdue proposal 
was submitted by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice (FWS) to list as Endangered the Mojave 
population of the Desert Tortoise in portions 
of Utah, Nevada, California and Arizona. 
The proposal has generated enormous oppo- 
sition from development interests, ranchers 
and off-road vehicle groups. It is critical that 
the FWS have your comments on this pro- 
posal by 11 January 1990. 

FWS also proposed to "determine the 
Sonoran population of the desert tortoise 
found outside its natural range in Arizona 
(south and east of the Colorado River) and 
Mexico as a threatened species, due to simi- 
larity of appearance to the Mojave popula- 
tion." The reason for this confused situation 
is that a few Sonoran tortoises have been 
released into the Mojave Desert. However, 
Sonoran tortoises in their native habitat 
south and east of the Colorado are not pro- 
posed for listing. 

Both the Sonoran and the Mojave tor- 
toise populations are suffering from loss of 
habitat to urban development, off-road 
vehicle recreation, mining, and livestock 
grazing; and from illegal collecting and 
vandalism. A new threat is a contagiou s fatal 
disease called the Desert Tortoise Respiratory 
Disease Syndrome. The disease has been 
spread from captive tortoises released in the 
wild. 

Environmentalists support the FWS's 
proposal to protect the Desert Tortoise under 
the ESA. However, they consider the pro- 
posed rule inadequate in several ways: 


To find out how to work for road 
closures in our National Forests, contact 
Keith Hammer, Road Closure Coordina- 
tor, EF! Biodiversity Project, POB 2072, 
Kalispell, MT 59903. 

Support the establishment of a large 
Northwoods Preserve in northern New 
England. In Maine, the Preserve should 
include all lands contained in the Maine 
Woods Preserve proposed by The Wilder- 
ness Society. In addition, all lands north 
of the Appalachian Trail and west and 
north of TWS preserve, including all 
roadless areas in Maine's St. John and 
Allagash River areas, should be included. 
Encourage federal government purchase 
of these lands. 

Work for the end of US Forest Service 
jurisdiction over all of the biologically 
sensitive border ecosystems from Wash- 
ington to Montana. These critical wildlife 
habitats should be removed from the 
National Forest multiple-abuse system 
and converted to a system of National 
Biological Preserves under a new Native 
Ecosystem Act. 

Support the EF! Biodiversity Project 
with your financial contributions. Please 
send to POB 4207, Parkersburg, WV 
26104-4207. Thank you. 

Jasper Carlton is a self-taught naturalist 
who conducted four years of Caribou field re- 
search in the Selkirk, Purcell, and Whitefish 
Mountains, directed the private Montana Cari- 
bou Ecology Project, and brought the successful 
legal action against Secretary of Interior James 
Watt that resulted in the emergency listing of 
Caribou in the Selkirk Ecosystem. He now coor- 
dinates EFl's Biodiversity Project. 

Caribou Man 
He went there in a dream 
to the place where the caribou go 
to the mountain where the caribou go 
mountain not of snow, but of caribou hair. 

He became the Caribou Man, 
came to live among them, 
eating moss, fathering young, 
riding on the backs of the bulls. 

He gives meat to the hunters. 

He takes care of the caribou, 

in a dream she came, called me, 

she stepped from the herd, whispered my 
name, 

come live as husband among the caribou 
We talked with him, wishing meat for our fami- 
lies. 

Fie warned that our troubles came from killing 
too freely. 

We must kill only for food, to renew tools, tents, 
clothing. 

We must not waste life, their blood is his blood 
their blood is our blood 
their dreams are our dreams, and he 
is one of us. 

— Gary Lawless 


It does not add the Sonoran population of 
the Desert Tortoise to the list of Endangered 
species. We disagree with FWS's assertion 
that the Sonoran population is less subject to 
habitat disturbance because it inhabits steep- 
sided canyons. In reality, this population is 
susceptible to habitat loss because of the 
attractiveness of foothills habitat to new 
development. 

It fails to designate any Critical habitat for 
the Mojave tortoises. Under the Endangered 
Species Act, agencies are required to desig- 
nate Critical habitat for listed species. 

It does not indicate if or when a species 
recovery plan will be adopted. The ESA requires 
that recovery plans be drawn up for each 
listed species. However, the FWS often expe- 
riences lengthy delays in the writing of these 
recovery plans. An excellent example of 
such a delay is the Beaver Dam Slope popula- 
tion of the Desert Tortoise — listed as Threat- 
ened since 1980, and still without a recovery 
plan. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Please write in 
support of a stronger rule to protect the 
tortoise. In your letter 1) support Mojave 
tortoise listing and protection; 2) request 
Sonoran tortoise listing and protection; 3) 
request designation of Critical habitat; 4) 
and request recovery plan adoption 
within one year. Send comments to Re- 
gional Director (Attn: Listing Coordina- 
tor), US Fish and Wildlife Service, 1002 NE 
Holladay St, Portland, OR 97232-4181. 

Send a copy of your letter to Interior 
Secretary Manuel Lujan with a note re- 
questing that Secretary Lujan direct FWS 
Regional Director Michael Spear to sup- 
port listing and protection for the Sonoran 
population. Address to Manuel Lujan, 
Secretary, Interior Dept, 18th & C Sts, NW, 
Washington, DC 20240. 
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LATE NEWS FLASH 

BARSTOW TO VEGAS 
RACE CANCELLED 
FOREVER! 

Just before this issue went to press, news came that the BLM 
has permanently banned running of the Barstow to Las Vegas 
motorcycle race, along with two others in the California desert. 

Citing threats to the Desert Tortoise and the past failure of 
race sponsors to follow (laughable) rules meant to limit damage 
from the races, BLM officials said they will never again allow 
running of the Barstow to Vegas, the Johnson Valley to Parker, 
AZ, or the Parker 400 races. 

We will have a full report on this long-overdue event in the 
Journal's next issue. 


Help Save the Desert Tortoise 
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NATIONAL WOLF RECOVERY ACTion 


The banner, reading "America Needs 
Wolves" with a howling wolf at the bottom, 
hung 30 feet from the balcony outside the 
Interior Department building in Washing- 
ton, DC, and it made our message clear. So 
did the 30 plus activists who howled, leaf- 
leted, and held signs stating "DOI, Do Your 
Job," "Ecology, Not Economy" and a banner 
saying "NPS Muzzles Wolf Education." Add 
to this action the demonstrations, articles, 
and slideshows in locations from the Adiron- 
dacks to Montana, and it is fair to judge the 
National Wolf Recovery and Protection 
ACTion on November 20 a success, in several 
ways: 

First, we showed the federal and state 
agencies responsible for the recovery and 
protection of wolves, particularly the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service, that we are outraged at 
their efforts to date. Indeed, in Albuquerque 
the group filed an intent to sue the FWS for 
violation of the Endangered Species Act 
concerning the Mexican Wolf. In DC, an 
activist risked arrest to make his statement 
(hanging the banner), but was released un- 
charged. 

Second, we presented our version of 
what a real, uncompromising wolf recovery 
and protection plan would entail. We pre- 
sented both a proposal and a drafted piece of 
legislation. People inside and outside the EF! 
movement are already discussing their mer- 
its. 

Third, and perhaps most important, we 
educated more people about the plight of 
wolves and the ecosystems they require. This 
we did through skits, distributing fact sheets, 
and talking to the media. 

The statement that America needs 
wolves for healthy, intact ecosystems and 
thus America needs an uncompromising 
national wolf recovery and protection plan, 
in which biology and ecology take prece- 
dence over politics and economics, must be 
made loud and clear and often, as recent 
decisions by both the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the National Park Service have set 
wolf recovery and protection back even fur- 
ther. In the last issue of the Journal, I reported 
about the death of three wolves in northwest 
Montana. These deaths occuned as a result 
of irresponsible handling by the FWS of a 
livestock depredation complaint. 

More recently, NPS Director Ridenour 
called for the removal of a cut-out coupon in 
Y ellowstone National Park's Visitor Newslet- 
ter, which advertised an educational packet 
called "Wolf Pac"; and Superintendent Bar- 
bee told a Park biologist to stop presenting 
his wolf slide show to public audiences across 
the country (as he has been doing for a few 
years now). Wolf Pac was created by the 
Denver Museum of Natural Flistory, and was 
available to teachers through the newsletter. 
It will no longer be advertised in, or available 
through, the newsletter. 

As usual, public land agency bureau- 
crats bowed to pro-livestock lackeys — this 
time two senators — moaning about efforts 
to help wolves return to the wilds of North 
America. Senators Malcolm Wallop (R-WY) 
and Conrad Bums (R-MT) presented com- 
plaints to Interior Secretary Lujan in May 
stating that Wolf Pac was biased in favor of 
wolf reintroduction in Yellowstone (because 
the packet mentioned it) and that it never 
addressed the "taking" of wolves if livestock 
depredation occuned. 

In October, Ridenour discussed the 
senators' concerns with Superintendent 
Barbee. Barbee later said he was asked to 
ensure that the Park's wolf presentations 
were not biased. That would be easy! Simply 
add to these programs a section about the 
livestock issue — explaining that money 
exists to compensate depredations, and that 
in Minnesota, where a viable wolf popula- 
tion survives, only 1-2% of the livestock are 
preyed upon by wolves each year — and 
allow the public to make an informed deci- 
sion. Instead of such a practical approach, 
two of the Park's most widely used public 
forums about wolves are no longer available 
through the Park Service. 

In a conversation with Yellowstone's 
spokeswoman, I learned the following: 

1) The Museum paid for mailing costs of the 
packet. All the Park was doing was allowing 
the announcement to run in their newsletter 
and offering packets to Park visitors. The 
Museum is still distributing the Wolf Pac. 

2) Biologist Norm Bishop will not present 
his show until the congressionally-man- 
dated biological study on the impact of wolf 
reintroduction on the Park's ecosystem and 
surrounding regions is finished (probably by 
the first of the year) and the NPS takes a 
formal stand on wolf reintroduction in YNP 
(the second step in this bureaucratic proc- 
ess). Should the NPS come out in favor of re- 
introduction and recommend that Congress 
pursue it, these educational programs could 
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then be reinstated. For now, the NPS is 
limiting the public's access to information 
about an issue mandated to be addressed at a 
federal level because the agency wants to be 
"prudent” and not act in a "premature" 
manner. 

What we in the Lower 48 are experienc- 
ing in regard to wolf recovery is similar to 
what Alaska residents just witnessed in their 
state. As reported in the last Journal, Alaska 
recently held public hearings concerning 
"land and shoot" wolf hunting (among 
other forms). A report from Michael Lewis in 
Valdez confirmed that wolf bigotry runs 
deep in the state's Board of Game, a so-called 
citizen's panel appointed by the governor: 

Despite 2 to 1 testimony against wolf 
hunting, the Board passed new aerial hunting 
areas, effectively doubling the territory open to 
land and shoot hunting. The chairman of the 
committee admitted that they aren't influenced 
by public testimony. They look to local residents' 
desires instead. They view Greenpeace, Defend- 
ers of Wildlife, Sierra Club, etc. as "outside 
interests " which do not need to be taken into 
account in the decision process. So the hearing 
was a sham ... Perhaps we can still save the wolf 
in Alaska through federal intervention. Per- 
haps.... 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: National dem- 
onstrations are a good idea, but let's not wait 
for someone else to organize a big action 
every 6 months. Let's get out and demand 
recovery and protection of wolves and the 
ecosystems they require more often. It was 
exciting with this past Wolf Action to see 
people organize in places not previously 
thought of as having active wolf advocates, 
particularly in the East. Let’s make this the 


by Canyon Wolf 

After two costly tree-spikings and 
$10,000 worth of damage to a skidder, Lou- 
isiana-Pacific (L-P) has decided to discon- 
tinue cutting in Bowen Gulch for the season. 
Several years ago, one spiking incident cost 
the freddies $16,000 to despike. The second 
incident involved non-metallic materials 
(possibly ceramics), which they have been 
unable to detect. More recently, sand and 
grit were found in the crank case of the 
skidder that belonged to L-P's contractor. In 
addition, about 75 activists have been mobi- 
lized along the Front Range in efforts to 
rescue Bowen Gulch and other high-altitude 
old growth forests; and the Colorado public 
at large has been made aware of the crisis. 

I. Bowen Gulch Ecology 

Some of the oldest and largest spruce 
and fir trees in Colorado are in Bowen Gulch. 
The 640 acre "planning area" slated for a 
three-step shelterwood cut (30-year clearcut) 
is in Arapaho National Forest adjacent to 
Rocky Mountain National Park on its west 
side, the wildest part of the Park. Just to its 
north lies the Never Summer Wilderness. 
Bowen Gulch is an area of simple, rugged, 
high-altitude beauty, between 10,000 and 

I I, 500 feet in elevation. Much of the forest 
in this area remains, but is being cut rapidly. 

The threatened area is dotted with lush 
meadows, and is home to deer and Elk, an 
occasional Moose, Black Bear, and Wolver- 
ine. The forest is rich with wet soil, mosses, 
a complex array of undergrowth and forest 
grasses, dead and decaying trees, and mixed 
age stands of spruce and fir trees, some of 
which are many centuries old. Our Grandfa- 
ther Tree is estimated to be at least 600 years 
old. Two of us could not quite touch hands 
around its trunk at breast height. Trees grow 



national that it is. Lastly, let's remember this 
is not a single species issue. America needs 
wolves for healthy ecosystems, thus the scope 
of this issue extends far beyond one species. 

If you want information (particularly 
the updated fact sheet or proposal) or advice 
on what to do, contact the Wolf Action 
Network [address in Directory]. If you have 
information, articles, or suggestions, please 
send them to the Network. Also, both the 
Network and New Mexico EF! (which is filing 
suit against the FWS) desperately need 
money! [See NMEF! bulletin in this issue.] 
Meanwhile, write the following 
people: 

'President Bush, The White House, Wash- 
ington, DC 

*NPS Director James Ridenour, Interior 
Dept, 18th & C Sts, DC 20240 
Insist that the educational programs in 
Yellowstone be reinstated, or you'll defect 
to the Eastern Bloc, where freedom of 
information is growing. Ask Bush why, if 
he is running such an environmental 
administration, this sort of suppression is 
occurring. Tell them that if they won't 
educate the public, we will — and they 
won't like our story! 

'Alaska Board of Game, Box 3200, Juneau, 
AK 99802 

'Governor Steve Cowper, State Capitol, 
Juneau, AK 

Tell the governor that his Board of Game is 
a sham, and that he'd better fix it or we’ll 
start our own land and shoot program.... 
Tell the Board of Game to ban wolf hunts. 
'Fish & Wildlife Service Director John 
Turner, Interior Dept, 18th & C Sts, DC 
20240 


extremely slowly at this altitude. 

The area has a somewhat wet, subalpine 
climate with frequent lightning and rain in 
the summer and heavy snow in the winter. It 
lies on the western slope of the northern 
Colorado Continental Divide, where the 
clouds release their moisture before moving 
out to the eastern high plains of the state. 
II. Environmental History and EF! Presence 

Colorado mainstream environmental- 
ists had tried for years to stop or modify 
timber sale plans for Bowen Gulch, but were 
unsuccessful. The National Park Scurvy 
approved of the plans, saying the cut would 
help increase the "harvesting” of Elk by 
drawing them out of Rocky Mountain Park 
and into the "treated" areas. The high Elk 
population is due to the elimination of large 
predators in the area, especially Gray 
Wolves. The sale was contracted to Louisi- 
ana-Pathetic (LP) and they were authorized 
to begin logging in August 1989. However, 
unknown warriors had spiked the area in 
1986-87. This activity remained largely 
unknown until two years later. 

At the 1989 Jemez, New Mexico RRR, 
plans were made to put sitters up in trees all 
over the country. Colorado EF! chose Bowen 
Gulch as their site. Written off by some as 
too late to save, Bowen Gulch suddenly 
became the center of attention for environ- 
mentalists on the Front Range. For three 
days, three people sat in the trees with seven 
people for ground support. The media cov- 
ered the action well, and we promised fur- 
ther defense actions. 

In September, a new group of about 25 
activists gathered at Bowen Gulch to escalate 
our defense. We camped four miles from the 
site targeted for action. L-P began logging 
operations before dawn, but soon the gate 
had been locked closed with Kryptonite 
locks. Also, two people had locked them- 
selves by the neck to the gate. The rest of us 
sat in front of the gate, emphasizing our 
uncompromising position. Loaded mono- 
liths sat behind the barricaded gate, waiting 
to go to the mill in Walden, Colorado. Soon 
after daylight, Huck Henderson, Grand 
County Sheriff, arrived with his band of pea- 
brained cronies. Huck, being a polite guy, 
told us he couldn't arrest us because he didn't 
know who had jurisdiction over the gate and 
the stretch of road we were blocking. He 
ambled off with his buddies and tried to 
decide what to do. 

Meanwhile, a band of loggers showed 
up for work. Instead of using the blocked 
road to access the "timber," they climbed the 
hill just to our west, whipped out their chain- 
saws and began cutting the marked trees. A 
hauler on a previously cut skid road began 
cleaning up the felled trees. This created an 



A wolf at the Interior's door faces questions by a 
D.C. policeman during the Nov. 20 action there. 


Tell the FWS to begin REAL wolf recovery 
and protection. Tell them to adopt the 
Earth First! Wolf Action Network pro- 
posal. 

*US senators, Senate, DC 20510 
*US representatives, House of Representa- 
tives, DC 20515 

Tell your congresspersons to support Rep- 
resentative Owens's Yellowstone Wolf 
Reintroduction Bill (HR 2786), but to look 
at EF!'s proposed National Wolf Recovery 
and Protection Act for an idea of what 
legislation with teeth would be like. 

— Tom Skeele, EF! Wolf Action Network 
coordinator 


unfortunate juxtaposition for the media, but 
we believed we had done what we had come 
to do for that day: shut down part of their 
operations, get in their faces, keep up the 
publicity for Bowen Gulch, and buy a little 
time. We unlocked and walked a way with no 
arrests and all our Kryptonites. On the way 
out, we noticed one of the logging vehicles 
we had stopped was stalled at an intersection 
with engine trouble, further delaying taking 
the logs to the mill. 

III. The Medicine Wheel and November 
Activities 

On Saturday, October 21, a wake was 
held for the Bowen Gulch trees that had been 
cut. A stump was pulled from the rubble, 
taken three hours away to the capitol steps in 
Denver, and adorned with flowers, candles 
and other ritual gear. Several activists had 
slept beside the stump on Friday night. That 
night, an Oglala Sioux noticed the group and 
became interested. On Saturday, he per- 
formed a traditional ceremony for the 
stump, followed by a Unitarian minister, 
who performed his version of last rites for the 
trees. 

Our Oglala brother offered to help us 
build a medicine wheel at Bowen Gulch. We 
built the medicine wheel in a secluded, 
snowy meadow in the path of one of the 
timber cutting units. Made of large stones 
from the surrounding hillsides, the medicine 
wheel measures about 25 feet in diameter. 
We then performed a traditional medicine 
wheel ceremony and blessed the site as 
sacred. We all agreed to return to the site in 
one month — November 22 — to finish build- 
ing two sweat lodges on the medicine wheel 
site. 

In early November, after a reconnais- 
sance trip to Bowen Gulch, we learned that a 
skidder had been ruined. One of the skidders 
ofjim Winter — the local redneck contractor 
for Pathetic — had abrasives poured into its 
crank case, costing him $ 10,000 in damages. 
Another contractor said he was pulling out of 
Bowen Gulch because he didn't want to be 
involved in the controversy. Finally, a 
meeting between a few of us, the head terror- 
ist for L-P in Colorado, and some state poli- 
ticians' aides on November 14 concluded the 
controversy over Bowen Gulch for the sea- 
son. L-P plans to return next July, but they're 
pulling out entirely for now. Maybe they 
think we’U forget about Bowen Gulch by 
next summer... 

Canyon Wolf has been active with Colo- 
rado Earth First! for three years, especially its old 
growth preservation and wolf reintroduction 
campaigns. She is also a renegade graduate 
student in the Philosophy Department at Colo- 
rado State University. 


VICTORY!!!— EARTH FIRST! SAVES 
COLORADO OLD GROWTH 




Geothermal Project Threatens Big Island 

ed. note: John Seed reported in our last issue on destroy the biota. Brine fromthe wells would 

the imminent destruction of the only tropical be released on the surface and, after killing 

lowland rainforest in the United States. Rain- the surface vegetation, would percolate 

forest activists and EFlers have been protesting down to contaminate the island's lense of 
with the native Hawaiians for the forest. Activ- fresh water. The area where the wells are 

ists interested in joining this campaign should proposed is the most geologically active in 

write Mike Roselle of the EF! Direct Action Fund. the world. Theyplan to drill into an ACTIVE 

The last lowland tropical rainforest in volcano, 
the United States, growing on the flanks of The effects will extend far beyond the 

the highly active Kilauea volcano on the Big rainforest. The energy from the wells would 

Island of Hawaii, is about to be destroyed. A be transported on 100 foot towers to the sea, 
road was recently constructed and an area and in oil-filled conduits, at depths of up to 

cleared to begin test drilling. Unless the 6000', under the sea to Maui; then on towers 

project is stopped, several hundred shafts again, across Maui to the sea, and undersea to 

will be sunk more than a mile underground Waimanalo on Oahu. The oil-filled conduits 

to generate steam for electricity. have never been tested at such depths. The 

The Wao Kele O Puna forest begins a few sea bottom shifts. An oil leak would become 

miles above the town of Pahoa. Even before an oil spill from below, 
the bulldozers invaded the forest this fall, it In October, bulldozers razed a swath 

had been reduced to about 27,000 acres. Yet three miles into the forest. They had a permit 

it is the largest intact bit of lowland rainforest to begin a road, but they destroyed more 

remaining in the Hawaiian islands. A few than twice the area designated to them, 

imported species have established them- When notified of the trespass, the authori- 

selves around the edges, but for the most part ties gave them a token fine. The great 'ohia 

the flora consists of native species evolved in trees were cut up and buried in crushed lava, 

the Hawaiian islands. The Wao Kele O Puna The 'ie'ie vines, which grow only in this 

is the only place in the islands where native forest, withered in the sun. 

birds, wiped out everywhere else in the low- On October 7, several hundred protest- 

lands, have managed to survive and to de- ers from all the main islands, led by native 

velop immunity to the avian malaria that Hawaiians, walked to the new iron gate, 

arrived with Europeans and the mosquito. where they met police and hired guards: the 

The Wao Kele O Puna is part of the Hawaii Protective Association. A lawyer 

"ceded lands,” legally dedicated to the use of from a company named True Venture, oper- 

the Hawaiian people. It was recently ating out of Casper, Wyoming, told the 
"swapped" foran adjoiningareaofdisturbed Hawaiians they would not be allowed to 
and non-native forest, by the State of Hawaii, pass. The Hawaiians said the land was theirs, 

without the consent of the native Hawaiians. They were then told that they would not be 

This was done to allow the invasion of the prevented from proceeding but would do so 

forest. The Wao Kele O Puna has supplied at their own risk. The procession continued 

traditional practitioners of the Hawaiian to an ancient 'ohia tree that had somehow 

healing arts with medicinal plants since long been spared. The natives laid offerings to the 

before European contact. If the land-swap — fire-goddess at the foot of this remnant of 

now disputed in the courts — is finally de- their place and then walked back out again, 

dared legal, the Hawaiians will no longer Much more damage is planned. The 

have access to it. But that will not matter, for developers are counting — as innumerable 

the forest itself will soon cease to exist. destructive schemes in Hawaii have counted 

Opposition from native Hawaiians and — on people not knowing what is happening 

other residents has been ignored and the until it is too late to stop, 
developers have proceeded with the encour- WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write the 

agement of Senator Inouye, Governor Hawaiian newspapers, Hawaii County 

Waihee and other officials. Few people mayor and your congresspersons and 

anywhere know of the destruction. Local President protesting the destruction of the 

papers in Hawaii have done little more than US's last tropical lowland rainforest: 
refer to it. ‘Star Bulletin, POB 3080, Honolulu, HI 

The adverse environmental effects of 96802 
the proposed geothermal project are many. ‘HawaiiTribune Herald, POB 767, Hilo, HI 
The geothermal wells would release hydro- 96721 

gen sulfide, which is poisonous and would ‘Honolulu Advertiser, POB 3110, Hon- 



A road blockade to stop geothermal development in Hawaii's Wao Kele O Puna forest drew police to 
the site, a few miles above the town of Pahoa. 


olulu, HI 96802 

‘Bernard Akana, mayor, 25 Apuni St, Hilo, 
HI 95813 

‘Senator D. Inouye, Hilo Lagoon Center, 
101 Apuni St #205, Hilo, HI 96720 
‘President Bush, The White House, Wash- 
ington, DC 

Send donations to Rainforest Action 
Group, POB AB, Kutistown, HI 96760 

— W.S. Merwin 

There Just Might Be Hope 

Attending a gathering of environmen- 
talists in central California is generally about 
as much fun as squatting in the outhouse 
when you know a couple dozen scorpions are 
down there. Everyone at these get-togethers 
is so exquisitely coiffed and accoutered, so 
goddamn antiseptic, that as soon as you sit 
down you wish you had a fifth of hundred 
proof Wild Turkey and a stinking cigar and 
could cut loose a loud onion fart. 

So my enthusiasm about attending the 
California Wilderness Conference in Visalia 
is near the level it would be if I were swilling 
Coors while my car was being filled with 
Exxon on my way to a date with Nancy 
Reagan. I've excuses not to go: there's pine to 
split before the next rain. I'll fall behind on 
my condor-1080 book, etc. 

Yet it’s only 80 miles downhill and Dave 
Foreman will be there and he and I rarely get 
together these days to knock off a few beers 
and let our thoughts careen around, crash 
and collide. So, along with three other no 
compromisers, I put on a gas mask and ride 
through the middle San Joaquin Valley, 
trying not notice the thoroughness with 
which it's been trashed by gargoyles of greed 
gobbling up government subsidies. 

When I enter the Visalia convention 
center a Bob Dylan line ricochets through 
my mind: "When your gravity fails and 
negativity won't pull you through." For, no 
matter how much electricity they save, fluo- 
rescent lights are harsh and unnatural and 
can lead to headaches and that's mostly what 
the place has. Also, the joint is filled with 
khaki uniforms: BLMers, State Parkers, Forest 
Circusers, Fish and Gamers. This time a Tom 
Waits line conquers my cranium: "I'm tired 
of all these soldiers here. " And in the audito- 
rium the forest killers have erected a giant 
display with a recorded tape that drools and 
drips deception and is augmented by photos 
of piles of tree cadavers in North Fork, CA. 
North Fork's my turf and I don’t have to drive 
80 miles through a murdered desert to be 
reminded of the carnage taking place there. 

Where in hell's the Wild Turkey? 

But as tempo slowly fugits coffee suf- 
fices. I realize there's more of us — real 
ecoraiders like tree sitters Greg King and 
Darryl Chemey — than kind and gentle 
mitigators who refuse to recognize that na- 
ture can be both beautiful and cruel, serene 
and unmanageable. 

A former Forest Circuserends his work- 
shop by advising folks not to believe any- 
thing the Circus says: even its maps lie. The 
shops that last too long are so numerous and 
so interesting it's tough to decide which to 
attend. The speeches and slide shows, also 
too long plus too frequent, come out with 
the message we were shouting eight years 
ago: "Fuck mitigation! If you don't get the 
whole loaf the crumbs you’re left with aren't 
worth picking up." 

'Inspirational' ain’t my kind of word 
but I honestly feel inspired listening to the 
oldtimers who were fighting almost alone 
before most of us knew a war' was going on. 

It's hard to say it's an EF! gathering but 
it's harder to say it isn't. Firsters run a lot of 
workshops, Ecotage and Bill Oliver and Glen 
Waldeck supply the music and Dave is the 
dominant figure throughout the whole four 
days. And the attitude among the vast ma- 
jority of the 800 plus persons present, repre- 
senting over 80 organizations, is: "NO 
COMPROMISE!" 

And yes, Dave and I do get together over 
a few beers and joke and laugh and damn 
near cry and exchange stories of being rudely 
aroused and looking into the barrels of 
cocked and loaded guns. But it's not in the 
usual cantina; it's on the auditorium stage 
where we're participating in a skit that's 
supposed to reinforce the music. When Bill 
and Glen and Ecotage are taking breaks, 
Dave tells the famous story of his encounter 
with Jim Watt while rafting down the Grand 
Canyon and I recite a poem describing the 
effects on life of outlaw dead bodies like Ed 
Abbey. 

Meanwhile being hopeful doesn't stop 
me from keeping a proper perspective and 
being prepared. Three times a day I eat 
onions, smoke cigars and drink Wild Turkey. 

— J.P. Bernhard, Clovis, CA 

Virginia EF! Protects a River 

An ongoing threat to Virginia's rivers is 
gravel mining — some of it illegal. This was 
the case last July and again in October when 
the gravel hogs struck Brattons Run, a trout 
stream near our fall rendezvous site. How- 
ever, the hogs hadn't reckoned with Earth 


Firstlers Cricket and Larry Hammond, who 
monitor streams as well as forest in these 
mountains. Despite threats to their personal 
safety, the Hammonds confronted the river 
rapers and goaded reluctant federal and state 
bureaucrats to take action to protect the 
river. Unfortunately these river rapers were 
friends of the local US congressman, who 
earlier had advised the Hammonds "to not 
squeal on their neighbors" when he was 
asked for help. In this case having friends in 
high places paid off. When US Army Corps 
of Engineers and state Game and Inland 
Fisheries agents launched a sting operation 
early the morning of November 1, the cul- 
prits had been warned and had pulled out 
their equipment during the night. However, 
the entire operation, which involved large 
profits, has been halted — for now. Thanks 
Cricket and Larry! We continue to monitor 
this and other streams in the area. 

— Bob Mueller, VA EF! contact 

Big Bend EF! Protests 
FS Mismanagement 

On November 2, 20 EF! warriors joined 
Smokey the Bear, Long Leaf Pine and Red 
Cockaded Woodpecker in front of US Forest 
Service headquarters in Tallahassee, to pro- 
test the mismanagement of the Apalachicola 
National Forest. Smokey the Bear distributed 
copies of his resignation and declared "Only 
You Can Prevent Clearcutting!" 

Florida’s National Forests are home to 
many rare, Threatened, and Endangered 
species, including Black Bear, Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker, Gopher Tortoise, Indigo and 
Pine Snakes and Sherman's Fox Squirrel. Yet 
60% of Florida's NF land is used for timber 
production, primarily by clearcutting, while 
less than 7% is designated Wilderness. 

Connie Dickard, public affairs officer of 
the FS, stated to the press and participants 
that clearcutting the forest and replanting 
benefits some wildlife. Owls and woodpeck- 
ers hooted and flapped their wings in dis- 
agreement while a lumberjack chainsawed a 
screaming long leaf pine. The EF! street 
theatre demonstrated the plight of Florida's 
vanishing ecosystems and gained cheers 
from pedestrians and passing smog-mobiles 
during lunch hour traffic. 

Later that afternoon, the woodland 
creatures and their compatriots moved their 
protest to Highway 319 along a proposed 
clearcut in the Apalachicola NF. There they 
rallied passing motorists with "Burma-Shave 
style" signs spread over a mile that urged 
motorists to call the FS to protest this 
clearcut. 

Local news media sympathetically car- 
ried the EF! message to the public. These 
demonstrations fired our enthusiasm for 
further actions. 

—Big Bend EF!, POB 20582, Tallahassee, 
FL 32316 

FLEF! Protests for Ocala NF 

On November 4, three Florida black 
bears, a red-cockaded woodpecker, a giant 
gopher tortoise and a caravan of Florida 
Earth Firstlers visited the Ocala National 
Forest's Lake George District Ranger station, 
nestled between a new convenience store 
and a shopping center. There the animals 
and EFlers performed street theatre before an 
audience of county and Forest Service law 
enforcement agents and tourists. 

Because of our protest, more of Florida's 
public is now aware of the abuse of their 
National Forests. Correspondence has be- 
gun with media contacts. We hope to pres- 
sure the Freddies to consider RNA (Research 
Natural Area) designation for Riverside Is- 
land (Longleaf Pine/wiregrass community) 
and the Halfmoon Scrub area (ancient Sand 
Pine scrub). 

—Florida EF! 

S. Appalachian EF! Group 
Forms 

On October 27, the Green Fire Road 
Show brought together 150 people at the 
Stone Soup restaurant in Asheville, North 
Carolina, for an evening of entertainment 
and a call to help save the Earth's dwindling 
wilderness. After the show, 50 folks an- 
swered that call by forming a Southern 
Appalachian chapter of Earth First! Pres- 
ently, the group calls itself Earth Liberation 
Front or ELF! 

ELF! staged its first action a week later, 
risking arrest by trespassing into the 
Asheville Watershed to protest a widely 
opposed clearcut there. Two grassroots 
groups have effectively brought this unusual 
cut to the public's eye: Western North Caro- 
lina Alliance and CACAW (Citizens Against 
Clearcutting in the Asheville Watershed) 
have mounted letter writing campaigns, 
petition drives and peaceful protests against 
the destruction. 

In June of 1987, Powell Lumber Com- 
pany leased 51 acres from the Asheville 
Water Authority for $57,000. By fall of that 
continued on page 10 
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Asheville, North Carolina's Earth Liberation Front stages its first action by trespassing into the 
Asheville Watershed to protest a widely opposed clearcut there. 


Tribal Lore. . . 


continued from page 9 
year, Powell had cut about 20 acres. This cut 
can be seen from the Blue Ridge Parkway. 
The public outcry was so great that the water 
authority sought to buy back the contract on 
the remaining acreage. Bruce Powell, presi- 
dent of Powell Lumber, agreed verbally in 
May of 1989 to sell back his contract. Evi- 
dently, the strong timber interest in western 
North Carolina convinced Powell that if he 
did so, it would be a great victory for conser- 
vationists. As it stands now, he plans to 
continue with the clearcut. 

For a designated watershed, a receptacle 
of clean water for the population of 
Asheville, this area is far from pristine. There 
are roads, a lodge, a huge working quarry 
near the reservoir, and of course a clearcut. 
Powell Lumber is cutting beautiful hard- 
woods not for timber, but to use as pulp at 
Champion’s mill in Canton. Thus Powell 
destroys forest in Buncombe County, so 
Champion can further pollute the Pigeon 
River and foul the air of Haywood County. 

Earth Liberation Front! believes further 
action may be necessary to halt the clearcut. 
Hopefully, however, public outcry will con- 
vince Bruce Powell and the Asheville Water 
Authority of the foolishness of their endeav- 
ors, and they will cease destroying this beau- 
tiful area. 

—Mad Dog, ELF! 

Southern Appalachians 
Host Habitat Conferences 

Between 1830 and 1930 the forests of 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains were 
ravaged by logging and burning. In the 
upper elevations of the Smokies, more than 
100,000 acres were spared; but, as trees fell 
almost everywhere else, an unknown num- 
ber of plant and animal species disappeared. 
Subsequently conservation policies for sev- 
eral million acres of recently established 
National Forests allowed mountain habitats 
to begin to recover. Today trees in these 
forests are sixty to eighty or even a hundred 
years old. In another hundred years they 
could be old -growth, sheltering a diversity of 
species resembling that of the primeval for- 
est. Could, but 

Robert Zahner, professor emeritus of 
forestry at Clemson University, turned his 
history of the Southern Appalachian forests 
into a call for action at the conference Restor- 
ing Biodiversity in the Southern Appalachi- 
ans: A Strategy for Survival, held at the 
University of North Carolina Asheville, Oc- 
tober 27. He was not alone in his sense of 
urgency. During the conference and during 
a workshop, For All things Wild, at Warren 
Wilson College the following day, person 
after person spoke of regional, national, and 
international crises. 

Hall Salwasser, deputy director for 
Wildlife and Fisheries in the US Forest Serv- 
ice, referred, for instance, to the "new Four 
Horsemen of Environmental Apocalypse," 
the first of which is "human population 
growth." William McLarney, a consulting 
aquatic biologist from North Carolina, dis- 
cussed the plight of aquatic wildlife, so over- 
looked in the region that a forest manage- 
ment plan established "fish" as an indicator 
species; and Charles Roe, director of the 
North Carolina Natural Heritage Program, 
pointed out that more than 400 species of 
plants and animals in North Carolina are in 
danger of extinction. 

Suggested remedies were as varied as the 
threats. Analyzing the destructiveness of 
habitat fragmentation, Reed Noss of the EPA 
National Laboratories, Corvallis, Oregon, 
spoke, for example, of the need for a Native 
Ecosystems Act that would preserve both 
endangered ecosystems and a representative 
of every type of ecosystem regardless of its 
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level of rarity. Laura Jackson, author of The 
Wilderness Society's regional study. Moun- 
tain Treasures at Risk, urged that individuals 
take responsibility for an area of manageable 
size and challenge specific timber sales. Jeff 
Elliott spoke for ecotage, and Jamie Sayen, 
presenting the Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness (PAW) proposal, noted the role that 
conservation of wood products could play. 
Only 1 3% of the wood fiber used by industry 
in this country comes from timber cut on 
public land. Decreasing use of products 
made from wood pulp would make lumber- 
ing on public land unnecessary. 

During lively discussion toward the 
close of the workshop, Peter Kirby, Southeast 
Regional Director of The Wilderness Society, 
suggested that people from the conference 
gather to design a map of the Southern 
Appalachian region as a tool for strategizing. 
On the map, protected areas might be col- 
ored green; essential unprotected areas, red; 
connecting corridors and buffer zones, yel- 
low. A meeting was agreed upon but the date 
has not yet been set. 

Meanwhile, David Wheeler, a member 
of the conference organizing committee and 
an editor of Katuah Journal, has drawn to- 
gether into a program the diverse ideas ex- 
pressed at the conference. He is proposing 
the program to the newly formed Western 
North Carolina Earth First! group [ELF!] and 
to other organizations in the region. To him 
as to other conference participants, the 
weekend will prove to have been a success, if 
the "focus" in the future is "action." 

— Mary Davis 

Alabama: the Heart of Dixie 

Alabamians often wince at their place in 
history. Never mind THE war; it is modern 
things that cast a shadow over Dixie. Look- 
ing at various charts, one often finds Ala- 
bama near the bottom in education, per- 
sonal income, even pollution. Emelle, AL, is 
the site of one of the world's largest commer- 
cial toxic waste dumps. Football is the 
number two event, right behind breathing. 
And, though George Corley Wallace is not 
still the governor of Alabama, a Baptist 
preacher now is. 

A report in the Birmingham News re- 
cently decried that Alabama's number one 
cash crop is no longer cotton, nor peanuts, 
nor peaches. It is marijuana! That’s right, 
green chop. Dorris Teague, of the Alabama 
State Troopers, said that marijuana can be 
found growing in virtually every county in 
Alabama. Police discovered more of the 
weed in Jefferson County, the state's most 
urban area, than anywhere else. 

What makes Alabama's biggest cash 
crop a concern for environmentalists is that 
it is being grown within the National Forests 
of the state. According to the News, National 
Forests are becoming "popular spots for ille- 
gal horticulture." Evidently, marijuana is 
hard to see via air reconnaissance when it is 
interspersed among third growth pulp pines . 

— Ned Mudd, Jr., Alabama Rustics 

New England EFIers Stage 
Hostile Take-over 

In mid-November, New England EF!ers 
staged a hostile take-over of Great Northern 
Nekoosa at Great Northern's offices in Port- 
land, Maine, to highlight Georgia Pacific's 
attempt to take over Great Northern, and to 
protest Great Northern’s clearcutting of the 
Maine Woods. EF!ers anticipate that GP will 
accelerate development and clearcutting of 
these forest lands if it succeeds in its bid to 
acquire Great Northern. If it succeeds, GP 
will be the world's largest forest products 
industry. GP is presently offering over $3 
billion for Great Northern. 

— Tom Butler, Vermont EF! 


VT EF! Holds Street Theatre 
for James Bay 

At 10 AM, November 13, in Burlington, the 
winter chill stung fingers as the reaper, followed 
by electric toothbrush, razor, TV, microwave, 
hair dryer and two businessmen, strolled up to 
Vermont's second largest utility: Green Moun- 
tain Power (GMP). Caribou, Atlantic salmon, 
owls, snow goose, cougar and wolf came out of 
the woods as the reaper's entourage arrived. The 
businessmen cried "Ugh! Animals! Get rid of 
them!, " and ran after caribou and friends beat- 
ing them with briefcases. The battle between 
unnecessary electrical appliances and the crea- 
tures of James Bay had begun. 

Salmon and caribou fell; wolf and cougar 
ran off. Executives from GMP walked somewhat 
annoyed past the clash. TV cameras arrived. 
The bulldozer came alive and led the reaper et. al. 
to the charge "Phase One, Phase One!" 

The northern Quebec-Labrador Penin- 
sula is one of the wildest areas in eastern 
North America. A look at Phase 1 of Hydro 
Quebec's James Bay Project gives us a picture 
of the negative impact Phase 2 will have on 
this fragile ecosystem. In 1971 Robert 
Bourassa, Quebec's once and current pre- 
mier, rammed Phase 1 through over the 
objections of European environmentalists 
and the native Cree and Inuit. It destroyed 
La Grande River. Eight of the world's largest 
dams backed up 4600 square miles of mud 
and water. Mercury released from flooded 
lands reached toxic levels in the fish, a main- 
stay of the local diet. Phase 2 of thejames Bay 
Project will destroy the Great Whale, East 
Main, Rupert, Broad Back and Nottaway 
Rivers, along with 3000 kilometers of east 
coast James Bay salt marsh estuary. 

Reorganized, the business team again 
charged at the James Bay ecosystem. “ Phase 
Two, Phase Two!" This time the caribou, wolf 
and cougarwere prepared. They unplugged those 
nasty appliances and wrenched the dozer. The 
businessguys offered to make a deal. The ani- 
mals replied with a ferocious sound that drove 
those guys away. All of James Bay ecosystem 
rejoiced. 

While the creatures, death and appliances 
paraded through the office complex, our neigh- 
borhood purveyor of double-newspeak, Chris 
Dutton, GMP's attorney and spokesperson, tried 
justify the desecration of the James Bay Ecosys- 
tem. The conversation was lively as the PR guys 
talked of their concern for adequate energy sup- 
plies with a pink-faced businessman, dollar bill 
over his mouth and the reaper by his side. 

In the fall of 1984, the US media widely 
reported the "accidental" drowning of 
10,000 Caribou in the Caniapiscau River 
near the Inuit town of Kuujjuaq (a.k.a. Fort 
Chimo). Hydro-Quebec released a large 
volume of water into the river during the 
annual migration of the George River Cari- 
bou herd. Hydro-Quebec claimed the "inci- 
dent” was "mainly an act of god" and the 
result of "torrential rain." The Inuit knew 
that rainfall had been below average. The 
salmon had been very late coming upstream 
due to the very low water. 

While we can't undo the extensive 
damage done to the James Bay area, we can 
protect what remains by insisting our elected 
officials say "no" to the purchase of addi- 
tional "cheap" Canadian power. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
officials below. Tell them you want the 
northern Quebec-Labrador Peninsula to 
remain wilderness. Say you want Hydro- 
Quebec to stop the Great Whale and Not- 
taway, Broadback, Rupert complexes. Tell 
them James Bay belongs to the Caribou, 
Polar Bear, James Bay Cree, Mocreebec and 
Inuit. 

‘Governor Madeliene Kunin, Montpelier, 
VT 05602 

‘Governor Mario Cuomo, State Capitol, 
Albany, NY 

‘Premier Robert Bourassa, Provincial Of- 
fices, Quebec City, Quebec, CANADA 
‘Hon. Tom McMillan, Minister of Envi- 
ronment, Ottawa K1A 0A6 

— Deadmeat Verde, Vermont EF! 

What Do You Say to a 
Cowboy? 

How many of you have had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a real cowboy? Colorado 
Earth First! will provide the chance again this 
year at the National Western Livestock Show 
and Rodeo in Denver, January 8-22. Among 
the fun and games planned, we hope to have 
a booth in the Exhibitors' Hall, right between 
Larry's Leather Accessories and a display of 
the latest thing in cattle prods. 

Monday January 8 is the date of the 
Livestock Show Parade, which last year saw 
two EFIers and a banner hanging high above 
it. Similar fun is planned for this year. Mid- 
week we'll have a gr-mg party, with well- 
known EF! entertainers, banner making and 
beer drinking. January 13 we'll attend the 
Livestock Show, picketing, performing guer- 
illa theatre and holding a few unannounced 
events. 

Colorado EF! invites all activists to at- 
tend; we want to make this a multi-state 


event. There will probably be funding to 
reimburse for transportation (carpool!). We 
also welcome donations: CO EF!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306. 

Whether or not you're able to attend 
this annual event, some day you may get the 
opportunity to talk to Cowboys or 
Cowsymps (Cow Sympathizers). Here are 
some facts to keep in mind: 

Less than 5% of ranchers use public 
lands. Less than 2% of cattle graze on public 
lands. Yet 40% of all land in the West is open 
to grazing. (That's 80% of Western public 
lands, which comprise 50% of the West.) 

Virtually all waterways on Colorado's 
Western Slope (more than half the state) are 
in violation of the Clean Water Act due to 
public lands grazing. The situation is similar 
for all other Western states. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) 
has issued reports highly critical of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management's and Forest 
Service's management of the grazing pro- 
gram. James Duffus III of the GAO reports, 
"BLM has often placed the needs of livestock 
permittees ahead of the long-term health of 
resources." The GAO concludes that "BLM is 
not managlsg ranchers. Rather, ranchers are 
managing BLM." 

The GAO published a separate report on 
public rangelands and riparian zones in June 
1988. One of its many damaging conclu- 
sions was that "Many of the field staff re- 
sponsible for riparian improvement work ... 
do not believe their work will supported by 
agency management if it is opposed by 
ranchers using the 'public rangelands." A 
recent example of this was when a BLM 
employee stopped a certain rancher from 
cutting down trees on an environmentally 
sensitive piece of BLM property. The rancher 
complained, and the employee was ordered 
by his boss not only to apologize to the 
rancher, but also to personally deliver the 
illegally cut wood to the rancher's house! 

Representative George Darden (D-GA) 
reports that BLM and FS collected a total of 
S26 million from grazing in 1984, while the 
programs cost $73 million to run. Taxes 
made up the difference. 

A study sponsored jointly by the FS and 
BLM in 1985 found that of 47,000 individual 
grazing leases throughout the West, more 
than 1000 were illegal sublets. 

Even the President’s own Council on 
Environmental Quality has called over- 
grazing a leading cause of the growing 
amount of Western rangeland turning to 
desert! 

Grim facts like these are enumerated at 
length in Lynn Jacobs's Free Our Public Lands 
tabloid (available from the Grazing Task 
Force; see Directory). Remember, though, 
that you don't need snappy answers and 
hard statistics. Simply speaking your heart 
can work wonders. For more information on 
the Stock Show demonstrations, contact 
Norbret Arensdorf at 303-786-9460 or Rob 
Taylor at 303-443-2496. The Earth needs 
your help counteracting the ranching can- 
cer. 

— Mike Stabler, CO EF! 

The Occupation of 
Nitassinan 

"Militarism is a form of colonization 
which takes away from our lives.... But, we 
will fight for our rights. I believe in non- 
violence and civil disobedience. 1 am ready 
to go to jail, to take blows or die for our cause, 
because I believe in the struggle for the free- 
dom of my people. I don't want your sympa- 
thy. I want your strong and collective sup- 
port against the oppression of your govern- 
ment. What we need is your resistance." 
Penote Ben Michel made this plea at a Janu- 
ary 1987 conference in Montreal on milita- 
rism in Labrador/Nitassinan. 

Northwest River, Labrador, a place 
called Nitassinan or "our land" by the Innu 
people who have lived there for 9000 years or 
so, and a place known as Goose Bay by the 
Canadian armed forces and more recently 
NATO, is the site of one of the most enduring 
struggles against militarism on the conti- 
nent. The Innu people are fighting the 
expansion of the military base and an in- 
crease from the present 8000 to over 40,000 
low level flights a year. The Innu people, and 
recently a Newfoundland court decision, 
maintain that this is their land. The Cana- 
dian government, in a bid fora billion dollar 
international NATO facility, sees Goose Bay 
as a money making military venture. 

A desire for peace in the land is what 
brings Rose Gregoire, Innu mother of four, 
her sister Elizabeth Penashue, and friend 
Francesca Snow to speak throughout the 
country and defend their rights. These 
women and their families have led the resis- 
tance at the Goose Bay military base. A string 
of occupations and demonstrations and the 
peaceful taking by storm of the base's run- 
ways represent the most significant chal- 
lenge yet to war exercises in the Innu home- 
land. In the spring of 1989, these women 
spent 19 days in a provincial jail for occupy- 
ing the military runway. They were acquit- 



ted of the charges, when the Newfoundland 
court determined that they sincerely be- 
lieved they were occupying their own land 
and hence could not be trespassing. These 
women, eight other Innu women, and seven 
Innu men did their time anyway, as they 
refused to sign the conditions that would 
have led to their release. By this summer, 
over 250 arrests had taken place. 

The Military Buildup 

The Goose Bay military base was built 
during World War II as an outlying station 
linking North America and Europe. In 1952, 
the US Air Force signed a 20 year lease to use 
the base, and soon began lending their in- 
stallations to the British Royal Air Force. By 
the mid 70s, with resistance in European 
countries to low flying military flights over 
densely populated areas, several countries 
began looking greedily at the Canadian 
north for new testing zones. By the 1980s, 
over 4000 training flights a year were occur- 
ring over the 100,000 square kilometer area. 
By 1989 there were 8000 low level flights a 
year; from April to November, 30-50 a day. 

The worst is yet to come. In 1980 NATO 
sponsored a feasibility study for the con- 
struction of a fighter plane training center in 
Goose Bay. In 1985, the Canadian Minister 
of Defense announced that the government 
would spend S93 million to modernize the 
base; and encouraged new countries to join 
the war games. Six countries — Belgium, 
Great Britain, West Germany, Holland, the 
US and Canada are now using the Nitassinan 
skies. The NATO training center for which 
the Canadian government is bidding would 
entail 100,000 low level flights a year, 2-6 
bombing ranges, and replicas of landing 
strips, hangars, refineries, industrial plants, 
and other "enemy" targets. 

The Innu learned this summer that a 
decision to proceed with the full-scale NATO 
tactical weapons training center will be 
announced in December. "That means we 
have 7 months to save our homeland," said 
Rose Gregoire. "If the NATO base is estab- 
lished, Nitassinan will be turned into a war 
zone and our nation will be utterly de- 
stroyed." 

Buzzing the North 

Currently, jet bombers use 38,000 
square miles of northern Quebec and Labra- 
dor to fly at altitudes lower than are allowed 
almost anywhere else in the world. In West 
Germany, no flights are permitted under 250 
feet: lower levels are considered too danger- 
ous over populated areas. The Canadian 
Department of National Defence (DND) and 
NATO apparently think that Nistassinan is 
uninhabited; the 15,000 Innu who live there 
think otherwise. 

The low level flights create terrifying 
booms without warning in the otherwise 
unbroken peace of the northwoods. Studies 
have shown that "buzzing" adversely affects 
the sense of hearing, the nervous system, and 
the metabolism of most species }n the north- 
ern ecosystem. 

The impact on the Caribou herds, the 
Beaver, fish, geese, and all the animals upon 
which the Innu rely is what the Innu are 
fighting. The Innu depend totally upon the 
fragile northern ecosystem. The George 
River Caribou herd is the largest migratory 
mammal herd in North America, estimated 
at over 500,000 animals. The buzzing is 
creating stress in the herd. Caribou weak- 
ened by stress are easy prey for bears and 
wolves. Mortality rates are increasing and 
the birth rate is declining. 

"The militarization, that's what you 
have to fight," said Francesca Snow. "When 
the animals are destroyed, the people are 
forced off the land, into wage work, into 
welfare, and the very soul of the community 
is destroyed...." 

"This year," Rose Gregoire says, "five 
families will be just outside the restricted 
zone near the range. They are going to walk 
up to the range and put up a tent to keep 
lightly inhabited during the day. They'll be 
out in the woods hunting, and if the military 
helicopters come they're going to hide in the 
woods. If people are living in the bombing 
range, they are going to come and take them 
to jail. They don't want that to happen.... 
The people are not going to stop now... . They 
are going to resist." 


The Innu are asking people to lobby to 
stop the base, in any way they can, and to 
directly support the struggle. For more infor- 
mation, please write Greg Penashue, NMIA, 
Box 119, Sheshatshiu, Nitassinan, Labrador 
AOP 1MO Canada; or Mennonite Central 
Committee, General Delivery, Northwest 
River, Labrador AOP 1MO. 

— Winona LaDuke; translations by 
Mark Drouin 

The Second Spill 

That magical date, September 15, when 
every mile of the once oiled Alaskan coast- 
line would be clean, came and went. Exxon 
left, the oil stayed, and a new terminology 
was born in Alaska — "spillswill" refers to the 
garbage the Texxons left behind after their 
"clean-up." The state regards the problem as 
so serious they are dubbing it the "second 
spill." 

Two friends and I decided to document 
a Prince William Sound Exxon dump site for 
the state. We chose to circle Knight Island, 
one of the worst hit places in the Sound, and 
video the remaining crude and garbage. One 
of us, Bob, had been an Exxon whore, i.e., 
clean-up worker, on this island, so he knew 
where to go. Our captain, Ted, a fishermen 
put out of business by the spill, had joined 
the volunteer clean-up effort. 

On our way down the east side of 
Knight, Bob told us about the Dan Quayle 
visit. He was on the crew that was washing 
the Quayle beach. They were made to blast 
this area, on Smith Island, with water for 16 
hours, pushing the oil into the water, to be 
contained by a boom, ready for the skimmers 
to pick up. Exxon's air force in the area was 
told to "buzz around and look Jjusy" for the 
media cameras. Quayle came, inspected the 
beach, and was gone within 15 minutes. As 
soon as Quayle was in the air in his chopper, 
the order was given, "demobilize the beach 
as soon as possible," and within 20 minutes 
the beach was deserted and the containment 
boom had been removed without any of the 
oil being recovered. It was all loose in the 
ocean, ready to wash back up on the beach 
again. 

We saw no wildlife on the east side of 
the island — no birds, no sea otters, no sea 
lions, no whales ...nothing. It felt eerie. The 
west side was a little more lively, but not 
much. At each beach we checked, oil was still 
present and Exxon's trash everywhere. It 
became apparent that a clean-up of the 
"clean-up" would be needed. The worst 
problem was the plastic pom-poms used to 
absorb oil. Being plastic, they will take for- 
ever to break down. They were piled in huge 
mounds, jammed between boulders and 
hanging off trees. We found a dead sea-otter 
wrapped in a string of them. Absorbant pads 
and huge plastic bags (used to haul the oily 
beach away to Oregon) were the next largest 
problem. Amid this trash was evidence of 
bioremediation — bricks and pellets of the 
toxic chemical Exxon used to break the toxic 
oil off the beaches. Signs warned us to stay 
off beaches so treated, as workers using this 
chemical had suffered burns and state offi- 
cials had said that touching "treated" 
beaches may cause kidney damage. We 
wondered if Exxon expected the animals to 
read the signs too. 

One night, in Snug Harbor, Bob and I 
were stranded on a beach by a vicious winter 
storm with a pounding 10 foot surf that 
wouldn’t allow Ted to rescue us. We wit- 
nessed then how an "environmentally 
stable” (Texxon's words) beach reacted to 
the waves smashing down on it. Disturbed 
oil poured from this "clean" beach in a 
brown slurry into the sound . The waves were 
brown with oil. Sea birds and a seal swam 
around in the huge oil slick, oblivious to 
their peril. 

Herring Bay was the worst hit place on 
the island. I had seen the bay in July, when 
an Exxon navywas anchored there. Nowoil, 
diesel, gas and hydrolic fluid spills, and as- 
sorted trash marred the beach. An absorbant 
boom had been anchored and left; a floating 
metal walkway had been abandoned. 

Exxon left many untreated test sites so 
that Nature’s effects on an uncleaned beach 
can be documented, and next year Exxon 


can tell us the beaches cleaned themselves 
over the winter and that in the event of 
another oil spill we can leave it all to Nature 
to mop up. One official was quoted in an 
Anchorage newspaper as saying that Exxon 
had cleaned too many beaches and there 
weren't enough oiled ones left to test, so 
some should be re-oiled. 

We gave our film to the state, which is 
now using it to produce a video news release 
to inform the lower 48 of the second spill. 
We also proposed a clean-up the "clean-up" 
project. The state is receptive to the idea, 
since it had plans to put $21 million into its 
own clean-up this winter — as the Texxons 
are smugly counting their money back in 
Houston. 

Chugging back into Whittier harbor, 
we saw an old boat with 2 blue pom-poms 
sailing proudly from its mast. Bob said that 
each pom-pom indicates S 100,000 made on 
the spill. Ten pom-poms and you become a 
"spillionaire." That prompted me to ask Ted 
if we could hang dead animals from his boat 
— one dead animal indicating 10,000 killed 
in the spill — but we decided the mast wasn't 
tall enough to accommodate this. 

— Verena 

Refuge Reform Bill 
Introduced 

Ask the average American, "What is a 
National Wildlife Refuge?" and most will 
describe images of happy animals in a natu- 
ral haven, safe from human disruptions. 
Indeed, these were the images that guided 
Theodore Roosevelt to create the National 
Wildlife Refuge System in 1903. The System 
was created to provide "inviolate sanctuar- 
ies" for animals. Today, the American public 
still holds these images of benevolent Ref- 
uges. Unfortunately, that’s all they are ... 
images. Since 1949, when the price of Duck 
Stamps increased and hunters demanded 
privileges, certain Refuges have been open to 
hunting. 

A bill to restore the original intent of the 
Refuge System has been introduced. HR 
1693 would prohibit hunting and trapping 
on National Wildlife Refuges. 

The National Wildlife Refuge System is 
the only system of federal lands set aside 
specifically for wildlife. The NWR System 
shelters many Endangered, Threatened and 
declining species. Recently, a Whooping 
Crane, one of America's most endangered 
species, was shot and killed by a hunter 
adjacent to Aransas NWR, the Whooper's 
winter home in Texas. 

The NWR System is needed as a sanctu- 
ary for America's rapidly-decliningwild duck 
populations, yet thousands of ducks are 
killed each year in Refuge huntingprograms. 
With all due respect for Ducks Unlimited and 
other effective coriservation/hunting or- 
ganizations, sanctuaries where animals 
breed and live in safety can only benefit wild 
populations. Very little huntable land would 
be removed by this bill. HR 1693 would 
withdraw only 90 million acres (77 of this in 
Alaska), or about 5%, of the more than 1.5 
billion currently open to hunting. 

Ninety-five percent of visitors to NWRs 
are hikers, birdwatchers, photographers, and 
wildlife lovers. Yet these visitors find large 
areas of Refuges closed to them during hunt- 
ing season to accommodate a few hunters. 
Worse, when the non-hunting visitors re- 
turn, animals are shy and skittish. 

HR 1693 would not stop legitimate 
wildlife management. It would simply in- 
sure that any necessary killing of wildlife is 
done humanely and as a last resort. 

Write your representative (House of 
Representatives, DC 20515), asking forco- 
sponsorship of HR 1693. Tell Congress 
that there are plenty of places to hunt, but 
not many places where nature can just be 
nature, without "help" from humans. 
Talk to people about this, because most 
people don’t know what is happening. For 
more information, contact the Wildlife 
Refuge Reform Coalition, POB 18414, 
Washington, DC 20036-8414; 202-778- 
6145. 

—Jane Scheidler, Wildlife Refuge Re- 
form Coalition 


Badger & Hall Creek Wells 
Pending 

The draft EIS for proposed exploratory 
drilling in the Badger-Two Medicine area of 
western Montana will be released soon. Send 
a comment opposing this drilling within a 
critical link of the Northern Continental 
Divide Ecosystem to: Supervisor Dale Gor- 
man, Lewis & Clark National Forest, POB 
871, Great Falls, MT 59403. Support preser- 
vation as Wilderness. Note that impacts on 
Elk migration to and from this area and 
Glacier Park have not been adequately con- 
sidered, and that the required mitigation 
analysis for future road management (clo- 
sures) does not resolve anticipated problems. 
For more information, write Coalition for 
Canyon Preservation, Box 422, Hungry 
Horse, MT 59919. 

Eugene Conservationists 
Appeal FS Cougar/Bear 
Decision 

Eugene-based conservation group, Citi- 
zens Concerned for Wildlife, has appealed a 
decision made by the Willamette National 
Forest Supervisor allowing Cougar and Black 
Bear to be commercially hunted with 
hounds and horses on three National Forests 
in western Oregon. This special-use permit 
was issued for two consecutive years, and will 
allow commercial guides to hunt up to 70 
Cougars in Willamette NF alone, over that 
period. 

The appeal was filed simultaneously in 
Eugene and the Portland Regional Office of 
the Forest Service. It alleges that Willamette 
National Forest Supervisor Michael Kerrick is 
violating the public trust, the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act and the National For- 
est Management Act in submitting an inade- 
quate Environmental Assessment (4 pp.). 

Specific charges include concerns over 
the continued viability of bear and Cougar 
populations on National Forest lands, be- 
cause of increased sport hunting and poach- 
ing of both species. Citizens Concerned for 
Wildlife worries that current population 
numbers are not sufficient to sustain the 
present kill levels; "especially in conjunction 
with the ever-iricreasing depletions from 
federal, state and county Animal Damage 
Control patrols, which are annually paid for 
killing both listed species." 

— Citizens Concerned for Wildlife, POB 
1783, Eugene, OR 97440 

Court Condemns Wolf on 
Halloween 

Loose Lips Circles (aka Lone Wolf 
Circles) was found guilty of Criminal Mis- 
chief II, a Class C Misdemeanor, at his trial in 
Josephine County, Oregon, on 31 October 
1989. This was the first of the trials of the 
Lazy Bluff 24, a group of Earth First! protest- 
ers that blockaded a logging road near Grants 
Pass, Oregon, on July 11. (See August issue.) 
He was fined $200 plus court costs. 

EFlers seated at the rear of the court- 
room had been optimistic as Loose Lips took 
the stand. The previous testimony had cast 
doubts on the officers' (untrue) testimony 
that Loose Lips had been locked to the gate. 
Two reporters and three EFlers testified that 
they had not seen Loose Lips attached to the 
gate. The DA and Sheriff's Deputy were 
squirming in their seats, irritated at their 
inability to prove the charge. 

When Loose Lips testified, he spoke 
eloquently about the role of civil disobedi- 
ence, and how people from coast to coast 
support the addition of the North Kalmiopsis 
roadless area to the Kalmiopsis Wilderness. 
Then the DA asked the fatal question: "What 
was your role at this media event?" Few 
realized the danger as the DA lead Loose Lips 
down the path to his conviction. As Loose 
Lips explained his role as a support person for 
the lockdowns, he used the C word: Com- 
fort! He spoke of attending to the well-being 
of the protesters locked to the gate and 
cemented in the gravel road. As question 
after question was posed to him about his 
role, Loose Lips finally asked, "Was it against 
continued on page 12 
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Citizens ofBielsko, Poland, took to the streets in October to protest against a big coke plant in the nearby 
Beskidy Mountain 3. 1 fns photo of the demonstration is copied from the front page of the local 


communist newspaper. Thanks to John Seed and his European tours, biocentric Poles have formed an 
ongoing Workshop for All Beings and have begun a regular environmental newsletter. 


Tribal Lore. . . 

continued from page 1 1 

the law to provide for the safety and comfort 
of my friends?" The DA smiled. 

After a short recess the judge an- 
nounced his decision. Loose Lips Circles had 
aided and abetted those committing Crimi- 
nal Mischief and therefore was guilty him- 
self. It was as if he had been locked to the gate 
himself. 

The judge was impressed that three 
protesters with trials pending (Coyote Jack, 
Wildfire, Little Bear) had testified, risking 
self-incrimination. This, along with the 
reporters' testimonies, persuaded the judge 
that the sheriff's testimonies were false. The 
judge said he would have had no choice but 
to find Loose Lips innocent, had Loose Lips 
not testified in his own defense. 

We learned a valuable lesson from this. 
If you are a support person and do not wish 
to be charged along with the arrestees, do not 
be seen assisting or comforting them in any 
way, nor admit doing these things. Other- 
wise, you too can be fined and jailed. 

A moral of this story is expect the worst 
when you do civil disobedience in a county 
where sheriffs wear their log trucks on their 
sleeves! 

— Wildfire and Little Bear 

Forest Voice Speaks 

In 1949 the cut from the entire National 
Forest System, coast to coast, was just 2. 6 billion 
board feet. Last year, 1 6 billion board feet of 
public and private timber were hauled out of 
Washington and Oregon alone. This cut repre- 
sents a line of log trucks more than 20,000 miles 
long. And twice as much public and private raw 
material was exported as was cut on our federal 
Northwest forestlands. Less than 5% of the 
nation's original native forests remain. In Ore- 
gon and Washington, less than 10% of this 
ancient old-growth forest remains. Yet, 10 
square miles are logged every month in Oregon 
alone. And, the Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management intend to cut most of the 
remaining unprotected old-growth forests ac- 
cording to their 1989 ten-year Forest Plans. 

Thus begins the first edition of Forest 
Voice, a publication of the Native Forest 
Council and an urgent appeal to citizens and 
Congress to stop the destruction of the last 
remnants of the public's native forests. This 
compelling 12 page tabloid is available free 
from Native Forest Council, POB 2171, Eu- 
gene, OR 97402 (503-688-2600). Member- 
ship in the Council costs $15 or more and 
includes a subscription to Forest Voice. The 
Council is devoting all its efforts to saving 
this country's remnant virgin forests. To 
that end, it has sent copies of the tabloid to 
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all congresspersons, and it aims to distribute 
1 million of them. Your help in distributing 
the tabloids is needed. 

Wreck-the-Nation Bureau 
to Study Its Killing of 
Grand Canyon 

Not satisfied with having built the 
environmental nightmare called Glen Can- 
yon Damn, the US Bureau of Reclamation 
has been systematically destroying the ripar- 
ian ecosystem of the Grand Canyon with 
radical fluctuations in the amount of water 
released from the dam. Beaches are eroding, 
backwater nursery areas for endangered fish 
are disappearing, and bird habitat is being 
lost to water levels that rise and fall as much 
as 13 feet in a few hours. Raft trips through 
the canyon are becoming more difficult, 
since low water levels make some rapids 
nearly impossible to run safely, and many 
camping beaches have vanished. The sand 
and silt that once replenished beaches is now 
stopped by the dam. 

The wildly fluctuating flows are the 
result of manipulations to maximize output 
of grossly underpriced electricity for the 
Southwest. 

The environmental damage caused by 
BuRec's operation of Glen Canyon Damn 
has been well documented by the Bureau 
itself. Last year, the Bureau completed a five- 
year study on the subject, concluding (in fine 
bureaucratese) that "flood releases and fluc- 
tuating releases were found to have substan- 
tial adverse effects on downstream re- 
sources." The study also showed that a 
change in the pattern of releases could, for a 
minor loss in power sales revenue, reduce 
"resource loss" and even improve the river- 
side environment downstream. (It did not 
address the resurrection of riparian life up- 
stream from the dam.) 

Instead of moving to limit the damage 
identified in its own report, BuRec has initi- 
ated more studies. They have begun prepar- 
ing a Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
on "Operating Criteria and Alternatives of 
Glen Canyon Dam." The DEIS will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1991, and there's no 
telling when the final EIS will be done and 
implemented. 

Meanwhile, the Canyon is getting 
flushed down the tubes. 

What to do: The solution, of course, is to 
remove the dam. (That might take out a few 
downstream cities, but heck, let's not be 
greedy.) 

As a short-term approach. Friends of the 
River has mounted a campaign to have 
Congress intervene. So, write your Reps, and 
Senators. For more details on the issue, write 
Friends of the River, Building C, Fort Mason 
Center, San Francisco, CA 94123. 

— Dale Turner 


Freddies Seed Weed 

Forest Service personnel accidentally 
seeded 6000 acres of the Hells Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area last fall with a weed 
that can kill livestock and wildlife. Accord- 
ing to FS spokesfolk, Yellow Star Thistle seeds 
were part of a grass mixture applied by heli- 
copter to control erosion after the Tepee 
Butte fire. 

FS workers returned to the area this fall 
to hand pick seed heads from mature thistle 
plants, in an attempt to keep the infestation 
from spreading. 

SKYGUARD Launches Quar- 
terly Newspaper 

For everyone who's been buzzed by a 
military jet or who cares about the militariza- 
tion of our skies, there's a new paper on the 
horizon. SKYGUARD, a quarterly tabloid, is 
produced by the same folk who put out 
Citizen Alert, and contains news from around 
the country about the frequency and effects 
of military overflights, and about citizen 
groups fighting plans that would increase 
flights over their areas. 

To receive SKYGUARD, write them at 
POB 5391, Reno, NV 89513. They will send 
a copy for free, but welcome contributions. 

Spotted Owl Killed 

In mid-October, a mutilated Northern 
Spotted Owl was found hanging from a 
noose just east of Oakridge, OR. The rope was 
attached to a Forest Service information 
kiosk. 

According to FS spokesmen, the young 
adult owl appeared to have been shot, one 
wing had been broken, and the talons had 
been pulled out. 

This was only the second reported case 
of a human-killed Spotted Owl (the first 
having occurred in August in the Siskiyou 
National Forest), but Northwest loggers have 
been sporting "Save a logger, eat an owl" t- 
shirts for some time. 

Mt. Graham Sleeps, 

Activists Fight On 

As the bears of Arizona's Mt. Graham 
bed down for the winter, work proceeds on 
the campaign to protect the mountaintop 
from astrophysical development. 

The Univ. of Arizona's Steward Obser- 
vatory succeeded in cutting, digging, and 
blasting a new road to the mountain's top 
before the snows set in, but they were con- 
strained from doing further destruction by 
past judicial and administrative rulings. 

In the last week of November, a federal 
judge heard the lawsuit brought by the Sierra 


Club Legal Defense Fund, a suit which could 
ultimately stop the project. The judge de- 
layed his decision, pending review of some 
affidavits, and placed a gag order on all 
present in the courtroom. That order is being 
challenged, but meanwhile, details on the 
hearing are slim. 

In another new development, the San 
Carlos Apache elders have come out strongly 
against the project, describing Mt. Graham 
as their most sacred mountain. 

Activists Spill Oil on Exxon 

Exxon got back some of its own when it 
tried to recruit new workers from U of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley in early October. Shouting 
slogans, about 30 protesters disrupted a re- 
cruitment presentation on campus and 
poured motor oil from coffee cups over the 
table, floor, a pizza, job brochures, and the 
Exxon representatives. 

Alyeska Befouls The Air, Too 

New testing procedures at the Alyeska 
Marine Terminal Facility in Valdez, Alaska 
have revealed that the terminal has been 
releasing benzene and other toxic gases at a 
level 100 times greater than previously 
thought. Alyeska was already known as the 
most toxic industrial site in the state; this 
announcement makes it rank as one of the 
worst in the nation. 

Alyeska was in national headlines fol- 
lowing the Exxon Valdez oil spill in Prince 
William Sound when it was revealed that 
Alyeska officials had consistently resisted 
attempts to prepare for just such a disaster. 
Alyeska was altogether unable to respond to 
the 1 1 million gallons of crude oil released 
from the Exxon Valdez. 

Alyeska has continually fought at- 
tempts by the Alaska Department of Envi- 
ronmental Conservation to control air and 
water pollutants from the facility, to the 
point of suing ADEC and the EPA to keep 
them from imposing more stringent envi- 
ronmental guidelines. Alyeska has no waste 
gas recovery system in operation at the facil- 
ity. Toxic benzene gases are being released 
directly into the atmosphere. 

The Alyeska facility was designed to 
handle one-third the amount of crude oil 
now flowing through the pipeline. Alyeska 
promised Congress that they would have the 
best available technology to handle the oil. 
Obviously, that never happened. The Aly- 
eska facility should be closed, IMMEDI- 
ATELY! 

— Michael Lewis, Valdez, AK 






Pooyamkutty Forest Faces Inundation 


Big dams and power projects like the 
ones planned for Narmada, Tehri and 
Pooyamkutty are threatening the remaining 
primary forests in India. The lives of tribals 
in these forests are being disrupted and mil- 
lions of people depending on forest based 
(reed, bamboo) industries are being ad- 
versely affected. 

One of the big dam networks threaten- 
ing India, the Pooyamkutty project, is 
planned in the southern portion of the 
Western Ghats (Sahyadri) ranges. These 
mountains stretch 2000 kilometres on 
India's westcoast and pass through the states 
of Kerala, Tamilnadu, Karnataka, Goa, Ma- 
harashtra and Gujerat. Next only to the 
mighty Himalayas, the Western Ghats 


ranges are crucial ecologically because of 
their rainforests (sholas) and shola-grass- 
lands. Deforestation of the Western Ghats 
for agriculture, timber, and development 
projects has already changed climatic pat- 
terns in the region, with increasingdroughts 
followed by floods, and desertification under 
way. 

The Pooyamkutty project would be 
built on the tributaries of the Periyaar River 
in Kerala. Its 11 dams would produce 750 
megawatts of electricity. The dire conse- 
quences are already being foretold in the 
mountainous district of Idukki in Kerala, 
where landslides and seismic tremors have 
become common in the past few years. With 
the completion of the new dams, the district 


would have 20 large dams, including the 
gigantic Idukki dam. Geologists say this 
district, which is on the sensitive "Madurai- 
Cochin arch, " is highly susceptible to seismi- 
city, and they predict a catastrophe if more 
dams are built here. 

The project would submerge 5000 hec- 
tares of primary forest, including both rain- 
forest and reed forests. Since the dams would 
be spread over a large area, with dams and 
townships fragmenting the forest, 400 
square km (40,000 ha) of forest would be 
destroyed. 

Nearly 2000 Adivasis (early tribal in- 
habitants) would have to be relocated from 
lands submerged by the dams . Many of them 
were already resettled once, when an earlier 
dam was built in the same district. In total, 
hundreds of thousands of people would be 
damned by the dams; for the Pooyamkutty 
reed belt, the last remaining large reed forests 
in the Western Ghats, sustains 200-300,000 
native people dependent upon the tradi- 
tional reed baskets and mat weaving indus 7 
try. 

Environmental activists from the West- 
ern Ghats have formed a campaign to save 
the Pooyamkutty. The Western Ghats are 
already riddled like a sieve. The destruction 
of such a huge area of forest as Pooyamkutty 
would trigger the collapse of the Western 
Ghats ecosystem. 

Letters of protest against the 


Pooyamkutty project can be addressed to 
Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, 
New Delhi 110 Oil, INDIA; and to E.K. 
Nayanar, Chief Minister of Kerala, Trivan- 
drum 695001, Kerala, India. For further 
details, write to Anand Skaria, Save 
Pooyamkutty Campaign, c/o SEED, Post 
Box 14, Cochin 682 001, Kerala, INDIA. 

SEED is a group/centre studying and publi- 
cizing the ecological problems of the Western 
Ghats region. We use the media, courts, and 
public education measures and link grassroots 
workers with scientists and lawyers. In addition 
to trying to save the Pooyamkutty forests, we are 
campaigning for the following: 

'To get all rainforest areas in the Western Ghats 
declared natural heritage areas and protected as 
sanctuaries. 

'To protect the wildlife sanctuaries in the West- 
ern Ghats. These include the Nilgiri Biosphere 
Reserve comprising Nagarahole National Park, 
Bandipur Tiger Reserve, Silent Valley NP, and 
Periyar and Agasthyarmalai Conservation 
Units. 

'To stop the nuclear power plants coming at 
Kaiga (Karnataka) and Koodangulam 
(Tamilnadu), and the mining activities in Goa. 

To help, or for more details, please write 
Anand Skaria, Secretary, SEED, Post Box 14, 
Cochin 682 001, Kerala, INDIA. Financial 
contributions are urgently needed. 
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Design by Resa Gordon. Brown on 
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sizes. $9 ppd. 

Order from Resa Gordon, POB 6494, 
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CAPITALIST 

CIVILIZATION 

STINKS! 

; EARTH FIRST! 

PO Rax 6424. Evanston II. 60204 


NO JAILS tor WHALES! 

STOP THE KIDNAPERS! 


; EARTH FIRST! 


P. O. Box 6424, Evanston IL 60204 


BUMPERSTICKERS BEWARE! 
& SILENT AGITATORS! 

on permanent crack’n’peel paper! 


Bumperstickers: $1 each 
20 for $15 / 100 & up 50 cents each 
Silent Agitators: 3 for $1 
45 for $10 / 100 & up 20 cents each 

Please add 50 cents postage! 

CHICAGO EARTH FIRST! 

P. O. Box 6424, Evanston IL 60204 | 

SAVE THE SHAWNEE 
NATIONAL FOREST! 

ILLINOIS’ ONLY SURVIVING WILDERNESS! 


m this product kills weeds. 

: IT ALSO KILLS 
TREES, BIRDS. 
DOGS & PEOPLE! 

Wouldn't YOU like a nice unpoisoned 
. ■ - planet to live on? 

LET THERE BE 

WOLVES! 

STOP THE SLAUGHTER! 

EARTH FIRST! 

PO Bat 6424. Evanjton IL 60704 

I SAVE THE SHAWNEE t 
NATIONAL FOREST! j 

§ IIJJNOIS' ONLY SURVIVING WILDERNESS' ) 
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ILLINOIS EARTH FIRST! 


DOWN WITH ALL HIGH-RISES! 

OUT WITH ALL MALLS! 
DREAM BACK THE FORESTS 
AND PRAIRIES ! 

All Power to the Wild! 


EARTH FIRST! 


P. O. Box 6424, Evanston IL 60204 •; 
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EARTH FIRST! | 


No Compromise In Defense of Mother Earth 1 . 


JUST SAY NO : /VO 
TO CEMENT! I - ^ 

LONG LIVE ] MChHF 
WILDERNESS! ; ““L . 

MALLS! 




EARTH FIRST! 

PO Box 6424. Evanston IL 60204 


FIRST! P. a Bax 


LIES! 

i NOTHING BUT 

LIES! 


EQUAL RIGHTS 
FOR ALL SPECIES! 
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CHICAGO EARTH FIRST! 


P. O. Box 6424, Evanston IL 60204 5j 





Get vour T-Shirts Now! 


Short sleeve shirts in: White, Teal, 
and Lilac. S, M, L, XL. $9.00 
Long sleeve shirts in: White, Red. 

S, M,L, XL. $12.00 
100% Cotton 

i 

\ Order From: 

i 

Wild Rockies T-Shirts 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT. 59802 
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Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) National EF! offices 
in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, reach 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of 
the Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth 
First!ers around the world. This directory is provided as a service to 
independent EF! groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a 
group, PLEASE contact Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426). Please send address changes or corrections to him also. If 
you do not have a phone number listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as 
coordinator for local EF! groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a produce either an 
Earth First! newsletter or regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their mailing list. 


NATIONAL EF! 

EF! ALASKA TASK FORCE 
POB 1019 San Raphael, CA 9491S 
(4 IS) 824-3841 

EF! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 

Jasper Carlton 2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

Species Defense Coordinator- Wes tern States 
Keith Hammer POB 20/2 
Kallspell, MT 59903 (406)755-1379 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND 

Mike Roselle POB 210 Canyon, CA 94516 

(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 1683 Corvallis, OR 97339 

EF! GENETIC ALERT 
POB 20 Piercy, CA 95467 

EF! GRAZING TASK FORCE 
POB 5784 Tucson, A Z 85703 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 Bozeman, MT 59715 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone Box DB 
Blsbee, AZ 85603 (602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
Canton Office 

Kris Sommervllle, business manager 
John Davis, editor 
POB 7 Canton, NY 13617 
(315)379-9940 

Tucson Office 

Nancy Zlerenberg, merchandising 
Dale TUrner, assistant editor 
POB 5871 Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EF! NONVIOLENT CD TRAINING 
MB Nearing #341 Wolf Creek, OR 97497 

EF! OCEAN-DOLPHIN TASK FORCE 
POB 77062 

San Francisco, CA 94107-7062 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! POB 83 
Canyon, CA 94516 (415)376-7329 

EF! REDWOOD ACTION TEAM (RAT) 

Greg King POB 1031 Redway, CA 95560 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 

Tom Skeele POB 6733 Bozeman, MT 59771 
(406)587-3356 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN WILDERNESS) 
Jamie Sayen RFD 1, Box 530 
N. Stratford, NH 03590 (603)636-2952 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Llsmore 
New South Wales 2480 Australia 
phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 

PO Box 256 Mltchem, 3132 Australia 

CANADA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2 Canada 
(604)688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 

Box 1053 Kamloops, BC Canada V2C 6H2 

ONTARIO 
Eastern Canada EF! 

Mike Kaulbars POB 4612, Station E 
Ottawa, ONT K1S 5B6 Canada 

GERMANY 
Cynical Tormentors 
Redderwed 23 
2090 Wlnsen-Roedorf 
Federal Republic of Germany 

KENYA 

Environmental Liaison Centre (International) 
POB 72461 Nairobi, Kenya 
(254-2)24770/340849/336989 

MEXICO 

Eco-Solar Ave. Eugenia 1510 Col. Narvarte 
Mexico 03020 D.F. Mexico 

SCOTLAND 

Grant Collie c/o 1 1 Forth St. Edinburgh, 
Scotland UK 

Fearghuls McKay 4 York Rd. Edinburgh, 
Scotland, UK 

SOUTH SWEDEN EF! 

R. "Rldgerascal" Wlerlnga, Dalslundsvagen 82, 
S-232 51 Akarp Sweden ph: (040) 46 18 63 


LOCAL EF! 
GROUPS 

ALASKA EF! 

Michael Lewis POB 501 Valdez, AK 99686 
(907)835-5205 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson POB 34 12 TUcson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 

Cheryl Bashaw CU Box 7893 
Flagstaff, AZ 86011 (602)523-3909dx 

Leslie Sellgren 10631 N. 15th Way #6 
Phoenix, AZ 85020 (602)395-0655 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 
Chico EF! 

Michele Miller POB 5625 Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

Eastern Sierra EF! 

Sally Miller POB 22 Lee Vlnlng, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

POB 4381 North Hollywood, CA 91617 
(818)905-0583 (805)499-7183 

Orange County EF! 

POB 28318 Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(7 14)494-6349(Henry) (7 1 4)540-9863 

LA Rainforest Action Committee 
POB 34427 Los Angeles, CA 90034 
(213)839-4247 

NORTHCOAST CALIFORNIA EF! GROUPS 
Northcoast California EF! * 

POB 368 Bayslde, CA 95524 
Larry Evans (707)826-7501 
Bill Devall (707)677-3914 

Laytonvllle EF! 

POB 372 Laytonvllle, CA 95454 
(707)984-8263 

Sonoma County EF! 

Pam Davis POB 7544 

Santa Rosa, CA 95407 (707)523-1229 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Cherney & Greg King c/o POB 34 
Garbervllle, CA 95440 (707)247-3320 

Ukiah EF! 

JudI Bari 106 West Standley 
Ukiah, CA 95470 (707)485-0478 
Betty Ball (707)468-1660 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! * 

Claude Mathis POB 311 
Encinitas, CA 92024 (619)942-8069 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 

Karen Pickett POB 83 Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

Daniel Barron & Brian Gaffney POB 411233 
San Francisco, CA 94141 (415)824-3841 

Santa Barbara/Isla Vista EF! 6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 93117 (805)685-0183 

Santa Cruz EF! * 

Karen DeBraal POB 344 

Santa Cruz, Ca 95061 (408)425-8094 

South Bay EF! 

Rick Bernardl POB 20803 

San Jose, CA 95160 (408)927-0274 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 

Walkabout Newsletter 
POB 1166 Boulder, CO 80306 

Scott Sala 114J Emerson St. 

Denver, CO 80203 (303)831-6093 

Wilderness Defense! 

POB 460101 Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora, CO 80015 

Colorado Springs EF! 

528-C N. Tejon St. 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 (719)473-8164 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

POB 13864 Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

Big Bend EF! * 

Mike Schoelen POB 20582 
Tallahassee, FL 32316 (904)224-6782 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

c/o Paul Faulstlch 1777 East-West Rd. 

Honolulu, HI 96848 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Connectlcutt Valley EF!* 

POB 324 Rowe, MA 01367 (413)339-4216 

MICHIGAN 

Wapln' 

Bob Treemore 3575 Junior Dr. 

Pinckney, MI 48169 (313)878-3805 


MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 

Hank Bruse 235 Travis Drive 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 (715)423-5636 

Paul Rechten 7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 (815)943-4178 

Chicago EF! 

POB 6424 Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)281-0599 -Gina 

Southern Illinois EF! 

POB 1059 Edwardsville, IL 62026-1059 
(618)692-3246 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe POB 1961 
St. Louis, MO 63118 (314)752-5011 

Big River EF! POB 189 Pacific, MO 63039 
Orln Langelle (314)257-2437 
A. Woodtree (314)776-3390 

Kansas City EF! 

Mark Swan holm 

POB 10213 Kansas City, MO 64111 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorlo * 2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 (505)873-0299 

Ganges Wilson Drawer W 
Taos, NM 87571 (505)758-4899 

Upper Rio Grande EF! 

Gary Schlffmlller POB 8659 
Santa Fe, NM 87504 (505)984-1428 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 

Finger Lakes EF! 

Caren Smiley 

POB 101 Ithaca, NY 14851 
Long Island EF! 

PO Box 812, Huntington, NY 11743 
(516) 424-6499 

NORTH CAROLINA EARTH FIRST! * 

Blue Ridge Earth First! 

Bob Carglle/Val Muehl hausen 
61 Church St. #202 Asheville, NC 28801 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Scioto River Group Steve Moore POB 91 
Greencamp, OH 43322 (614)528-2517 

Black Swamp EF! OHIO S.E.C.T. 

Rick B. Van Landingham III c/o Office of 
Student Activities, Student Union Rm 3518 
University of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft St. 
Toledo, OH 43606 

Oberlin EF! c/o Bill Fleig 

OCMR Box 874 Oberlin, OH 44074 

(216)775-5588 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 Portland, OR 972 13 
(503)235-0642 

EF! Siskiyou 
Bobcat POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 (503) 846-7342 

Southern Willamette EF! 

Barry Martin/Karen Wood POB 10384 
Eugene, OR 97440 (503) 726-4738 

PENNSYLVANIA EF! 

Three Rivers EF!/TREES! c/o deh'Alrte 

322 Mall Blvd. #128 Monroeville, PA 15146 

(412)795-2542 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 

Christ! Stevens POB 7292 University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 (512) 320-0413 

East Texas EF! 

Dave Burkart Rt. 3, Box 114 
Cleveland, TX 77327 (713)592-7664 

VERMONT EF! 

Erik Sohlberg RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 (802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 (703)885-6983 

Appalachian EF! * 

Ernie Reed Box 309 

Nellysford, VA 22958 (804)361-9036 

Virginia Highlands EF! * 

c/o Brenda Vest POB 40 Goshen, VA 24439 

UVA EF! 

Ellis 142 Webb, Station #2 
University of Virginia 
Charlottsvllle, VA 22904-0030 


WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 
Cheetwoot EF! 

POB 10147 Olympia, WA 98502 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 222 N. 29th 
Yakima, WA 98902 (509)452-8074 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 Republic, WA 99166 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 

Robin McMillan 

POB 368 Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Seattle EF!/Washlngton EF!* 

George Draffan 

POB 95316 Seattle, WA 98145 

Shuksan EF! 

Tony Van Gessel 

POB 773, Bellingham, WA 98227 

Southwestern WA EF! 

Rory Bowman 

POB 202 Vancouver, WA 98666-0202 
Walla Walla WA EF! 

Environmental House Whitman College 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 (509)527-5378 


WILD ROCKIES EF! * 

Jake Jagoff POB 7891 Missoula, MT 59807 

Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless Box 6151 
Bozeman, MT 59715 (406)587-3356 

Wyoming EF! 

655 North Cedar Laramie, WY 82070 

LOCAL EF! 
CONTACTS 

ALASKA 

Eric Holle POB 1324 Haines, AK 99827 
CALIFORNIA 

Dakota Sid Clifford POB 637 
Cedar Ridge, CA 95924 (916)273-7186 

Louis Ellseo 5579 Medea Valley Dr. 

Agoura Hills, CA 91301 (818)991-4769 

C.T. White 1959 Lake Blvd. #242 
Davis, CA 95616 

Wind River 260 Ashley Ave. #15 
Woodland, CA 95695 (916)668-1409 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 

Greg DeCowsky Upper Shore Ecology Center 

POB 71 Georgetown, MD 21930 

(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 

MaVynee O. Betsch 

Rt 3, Box 292 American Beach, FL 32034 

Pan c/o 1507 Edge vale Rd. 

Fort Pierce, FL 34982 (305)466-0833 

HAWAII 

Greenpeace Hawaii POB 10909 
Hilo, HI 96721 (808)935-0770 

INDIANA 

B.Y.R.D. 101 Crawford St. #308 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 

IOWA 

Hal Rowe 722 Westwlnds Dr. #3 
Iowa City, IA 52246 (319)354-6674 

KANSAS 

Mountain Yarrow 214 Neosho 
Emporia, KS 66801 (316)342-1621 

Don Yockey Rt. 1, Box 906 
Soldier, KS 66540 (913)834-2431 

LOUISIANA 
ARKLATEX EF! 

c/o Eddie W. Hand 504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71270 (318)251-2580 

MARYLAND 

Leonard J. Kerpelman 2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 (301)367-8855 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Atticus Finch 358 Dorchester St. #3 

Boston, MA 02127-2735 (617)268-3751 

Andrew Power 1874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 
Brighton, MA02135 

MICHIGAN 

Martin Leverenz 3553 David K. St. 

Waterford, MI 48095 (313)623-9433 

MINNESOTA 

John Petroskas 471 Frontier 

701 Fulton SE Minneapolis, MN 55455-0399 

MISSOURI 

Sue Skidmore 1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 (417)882-2947 

Herb Simon 1007 E. Sixth, Holden, MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 732-4954 (h) 

NEBRASKA 

David Langston 839 S. 15th 
Lincoln, NE 68508 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lawrence H. St.Laurent Jr. 

POB 14-Annex Concord, NH 03301 

NEW YORK 

Gary Bennett 127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 (716)461-0797 

Geeskaenh c/o Johnson RR1 Box 280 
Barker Rd., Tully NY 13159 (315)696-6199 

OHIO 

Ohio Valley EF! 

Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

529 Riddle Rd. Cincinnati, OH 45220 

Clint Holley III 28410 S. Bridge Clr. 

Westlake, OH 44145 (216)892-7891 

OKLAHOMA 

Lynette Setzkom 914 South Pittsburg, 

Tulsa, OK 74112 (918) 834-1759 

OREGON 

Desert Dog 1245 NW Newport 
Bend, OR 97701 (503)388-8927 

Kalmlopsls EF! POB 1444 
Cave Junction, OR 97523 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Antoinette Dwlnga 

842 Library Ave. Carnegie, PA 15106 

Tom "Blgfoot* Byers 1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 (412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 

Kim Pilarskl Turner 2015 Ford Lane 
Knoxville, TN 37920 (615) 577-1257 

TEXAS 

William Larson 9122 Oak Downs Road 
San Antonio, TX 78230 (512)342-2520 

VIRGINIA 

Larry Hollsh 410 Rldgeview Apts. 

Blacksburg, VA 24060 (703)951-9155 


USUAL DISGUSTING PLEA 
FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on your financial support. We don't need 
as much as other groups since we are grassroots, volunteer, decentralized and 
have low overhead. Moreover, you get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don't send your contributions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working groups: 

'Earth First! Foundation, POB POB 1683, Corvallis, OR 97339 (contributions 
to the Foundation are tax -deductible) 

'Arizona Earth First!, POB 3412, Tucson, AZ 85722 
'Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 

'EF! Biodiversity Project, Jasper Carlton, 2365 Willard Road, Parkersburg, 
WV 26101-9269 (Contributions to the EF! Foundation earmarked for the 
Biodiversity Project are tax -deductible.) 

*EF! Ocean-Dolphin Task Force POB 77062 San Francisco, CA 94107-7062 
'Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, Boulder, CO 80306 
'Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
'Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, Tucson, AZ 85703 
'Humboldt County Earth First!, POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
'Los Angeles Earth First!, POB 4381, North Hollywood, CA 91607 
'Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
'New Mexico Earth First!, 456 Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
'Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, Canyon, CA 94516 
'Ohio Earth First!, POB 91, Greencamp, OH 43322 
'PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilderness), POB 36, Jefferson, NH 03583 
'Portland Earth First!, POB 13765, Portland, OR 97213 
'Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, Santa Cruz, CA95061 
'Southern Willamette Earth First!, POB 10384, Eugene, OR 97440 
*Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, University Station, Austin, TX 78713 
'Virginians for Wilderness, Route 1, Box 250, Staunton, VA 24401 
'Washington Earth First!, POB 2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
'Wild Rockies Earth First!, c/o 834 Sherwood, Missoula, MT 59802 
'Wolf Action Network, POB 6733, Bozeman, MT 59771 
'Yellowstone Earth First!, Box 6151, Bozeman, MT 59715 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a service to the Earth First! move- 
ment. THANK YOU for your support! 
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EF! BULLETINS 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! NEEDS 
YOUR HELP! We are currently involved in 
3 major campaigns: suing USFWS over wolf 
reintroduction, saving the Jemez Mountains 
from being stripmined for pumice to make 
stone/ acid washed jeans, and defending the 
Mexican Spotted Owl and Southwestern old- 
growth. However, we need money to con- 
tinue the work. Please send a donation to 
NMEF!, POB 40445, Albuquerque, NM 
87196. 

COMPARATIVELY BENIGN TOILET PA- 
PER AVAILABLE. Seventh Generation, a 
socially responsible, Vermont-based com- 
pany, offers a catalog of environmentally 
safe products. Seventh Generation products 
include organic baby food, dioxin-free bio- 
degradable disposable diapers and sanitary 
napkins, energy-efficient lightbulbs, low- 
flow showerheads, non-toxic soaps and 
toothpaste, and recycled toilet paper. This 
year, purchases by Seventh Generation cus- 
tomers will save more than 14 million gal- 
lons of water and keep over 400 million 
pounds of carbon dioxide from the atmos- 
phere. Fora catalog, call 1-800-441-2538. 

ECO-POETRY TOUR 1990. Two poets are 
organizing a performance tour for 1990 to 
celebrate the 20th anniversary year of the 
first Earth Day. Jeff Poniewaz (Poe-nYEAH- 
vAHsh) and Antler, widely acclaimed for 
their powerful eco-poems and dynamic per- 
formance of them, are devoting themselves 
to helping reverse the global ecological disas- 
ter. Jeff and Antler are available between 
Milwaukee and New York City March 26- 
April 7 and available anytime August 
through December. Any kindred eco-spirits 
interested in having Antler and Jeff perform, 
please write: Jeff Poniewaz & Antler, c/o 
Inland Ocean Books, 4540 S. 1st St., Milwau- 
kee, WI 53207. Antler's Last Words and Jeff 
Poniewaz’s Dolphin Leaping in the Milky Way 
can be ordered from Inland Ocean Books for 
$5 and $6.95 plus $2 postage. 


THE WOLF PROGRAM. A wolf educational 
program featuring Pamela Brown of the 
Clem&Jethro Lecture Service, KentWeberof 
Mission: Wolf, and wolf ambassador Sha- 
man is available to your sc^iol or group. The 
program teaches about wolves, respect for all 
life, and encourages environmental involve- 
ment. The Clem & Jethro Lecture Service, a 
national educational effort named for its first 
two wolf ambassadors, has visited thousands 
of schools, made TV appearances, been fea- 
tured in three National Geographic books, 
and toured with musician Paul Winter. 
Mission: Wolf, a sanctuary for captive wolves 
and an educational facility, is home to our 
latest wolf ambassador, Shaman. With the 
natural return of wolves to Glacier Park and 
Washington state, and possible reintroduc- 
tions to Yellowstone Park and the Rockies, 
wolves' survival depends on an enlightened 
public. The hour-long presentation includes 
a film about wolves, a visit with Shaman, and 
questions from the audience. It is geared to 
every age level. We ask a negotiable fee to 
cover expenses. Call or write to arrange a 
booking: Pamela Brown, C&JLS, Box 5817, 
Santa Fe, NM 87502; 505-983-8602. 

NACE PLANS CONCERT. Native Americans 
for a Clean Environment, a non-profit or- 
ganization whose purpose is to raise public 
consciousness about environmental issues, 
with emphasis on the nuclear industry, is 
planning a benefit concert for 1990. Earth's 
Concert: Earth Awareness will be a birthday 
celebration in honor of our planet. We plan 
to incorporate a powwow and orchestrate 
our efforts with other organizations such as 
the Global Walk Project for world peace. Our 
event needs a poster, so we are conducting a 
contest to find the best entry. For informa- 
tion, contact Earth's Concert coordinator. 
Dale DuShane, NACE, POB 1671, Tahlequah, 
OK 74465 (918-458-4322). 

SANCTUARY TRAVEL HELPS AK 
WILDLIFE. If you plan to visit Alaska, call 
Sanctuary Travel Service, toll free, 800-247- 


3149. Designate the Alaska Wildlife Alliance 
(POB 190953, Anchorage 995 19) as recipient 
of a donation, approximately 2% of your 
ticket price, at no additional cost to you. 
Have your friends do likewise, and thereby 
support Alaska wildlife. 

60 MINUTES EF! STORY. Early next year, 
perhaps in January, the TV show 60 Minutes 
will air a story on EF!, part of the FBI's 
ongoing publicity campaign for us. 

FIRST EVER ANNUAL AUSSIE RAG 
ROUND RIVER RENDEZVOUS. Australian 
Rainforest Action Groups and EF!ers from all 
over Oz will converge on Walwa ( on the 
Murray River upstream from Aubury on the 
NSW VICT border) from Dec. 28, 1989 to Jan. 
2, 1990, to discuss tactics, share experiences, 
information, inspiration, music and plan 
strategies for the coming year. In case any of 
you Yanks feel like another summer this year 
and can make it on over, workshops will 
include Timber Ship Blockades, Good Wood 
Advice, Union Liason, and No Wimps! The 
RRR will take place within the contest (alter- 
native lifestyles annual festival). Tickets 
($50) are needed to attend the confest. 
Contact: Down to Earth Coop Soc LTD. 247 
Flinders Lane, Melb, 3000. Enquiries Phone; 
03 6544833. 

Public Interest Law Conference 
Environmental activists from around the 
world will meet at the U of Oregon on 1-4 
March 1990 for the 8th annual Public Inter- 
est Law Conference. The conference will 
cover such issues as global warming, old 
growth legislation, pesticide exportation, 
and international conservation. Speakers 
will include David Brower, Petra Kelly, Jay 
Hair, and Vandana Shiva. Also featured will 
be the "That Ain't a Wetland, That's a 
Swamp" photo contest. For more informa- 
tion, write to: Public Interest Law Confer- 
ence, c/o Land Air Water, Univ. of Oregon 
School of Law, Eugene, OR 97403. 


Population Conference 
"Restoring the Balance", a conference about 
population and the environment, will be 
held on 9-10 Feb. 1990, at the U of Colorado, 
Boulder. Activists, academics, and politicos 
will address the causes, effects, and solutions 
to this plague of humanity. Registration is 
$15 at the door. For more information, 
contact: CU Environmental Center, UMC 
331-A, Campus Box 207, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder, CO 80309. 

Green Fire Sweeps Country. Roger Feather- 
stone and Dakota Sid Clifford have been at it 
again. Another Earth First! road-show has 
just swept the country. The Green Fire tour 
traveled through 30 states and covered 
12,000 miles in 44 days, completing 33 
shows. 

The tour was a spring-board for actions 
and local group formation. The day after a 
show in Carbondale, Illinois, three people 
were arrested blocking the road leading to a 
clearcut in the Trail of Tears State Forest (see 
story last issue). Action also followed the 
Green Fire tour in Tallahassee (see story this 
issue). Following a show in Asheville, North 
Carolina — destined to be a new hot-bed of 
EF! activity — 60 people stayed to form a new 
EF! group and did their first demonstration a 
few days later (story this issue). 

The tour focused primarily in the East, 
with the most dynamic part of the tour in the 
Southeast. The two largest crowds were in 
this region, Knoxville, 300 people and 
Asheville, 150 people. The enthusiasm in 
Nashville — that bastion of commercial 
country — was amazing. For most tou r stops 
in the South it was folks' first exposure to the 
Earth First! movement. The response was 
overwhelmingly positive and people there 
are ready for action. The South will rise 
again! 

The format of this tour was new to the 
EF! road-show concept and was very popular. 
Sid and Roger are already planning two 
Green Fire tours for next year, one in the 
spring and one in the fall. Write us soon; 
these tours will book fast! 

For more information on the Green Fire 
tours, contact Roger Featherstone at Box DB, 
Bisbee, AZ 85603. 

— Roger Featherstone 
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Quality Green on White 
Price Includes Postage 

Send $3 To: 

Wilderness Defense! 
P.0. Box 460101 
Smoky Hill Station 
Aurora, Colorado 80015 


SAVE THE REDWOODS t-shirts 

100% cotton. Available in M-L-XL. 

Black ink on red, gold, silver, or lavender. $10. 

North Coast Earth First! 

PO Box 368 
Bayside, CA 95524 
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BIODIVERSITY BUMPERSTICKERS 

Only $1.50 each. Additional contributions will help us build a 
needed species and ecosystem legal defense fund. 

Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 


EQUAL RIGHTS 

FOR ALL SPECIES! 


% 


SAVE AMERICAN 


ECOSYSTEMS 
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EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 


REBEL AGAINST 


EXTINCTIONS! 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT 


AMERICA NEEDS 
WOLVES 

FOR INTACT ECOSYSTEMS EARTH FIRST! 
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YA CAN'T SEE WHAT HAPPENS AT SEA, 

BUT IT STILL SUCKS. 


I'm in. Send me: x 60 assorted stickers (at $1.00 per 60) 

Tuna free planet! Send us x 1000 (at $12.00 per 1000) _ 


NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY/ST ATE/ZIP: 


Copy and mail to: 

EARTH FIRST! OCEAN-DOLPHIN TASK FORCE 
P.O. BOX 77062 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94107-7062 
Truth in labeling begins at home! 
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GRIZZLY BEARS, POLITICS, AND DEATH 


A Montana Department of Fish, Wild- 
life and Parks [MDFWP] biologist has again 
supplanted biological fact with political fic- 
tion in his reporting of the death of a Grizzly 
Bear. The death was initially listed on the 
Department's tally of 1989 Grizzly Bear 
Mortalities in the Lower 48 States as "Natural 
mortality — killed by another bear while in 
snare set for research purposes." 

The three year old female Grizzly was 
found dead in a snare set by Department 
researchers, apparently killed by an older, 
larger Grizzly Bear while unable to flee. The 
death occurred in the Grizzly Creek-Burnt 
Creek area of the Cabinet-Yaak Ecosystem of 
northwest Montana and northern Idaho. 

Endangered Species Biologist Arnold 
Dood's listing of the mortality as "natural" 
drew criticism from within the Department, 
as well as from representatives of conserva- 
tion groups such as Swan View Coalition and 
The Alliance for the Wild Rockies. Critics 
argued that, regardless of how prudent re- 
searchers were in their trapping efforts, the 
death was man-caused in that the Grizzly 
would not have died had it been able to flee 
from other bears. 

Dood reasoned that the decision be- 
tween "natural" and "man-caused" was a 
toss up, but revealed that he used political 
considerations in making his final decision. 
He told Swan View Coalition that, given the 
already negative to hostile view of bears and 
bear researchers by Libby, MT, area loggers 
and miners, Dood did not want the death 
attributed to research activities. Swan View 
responded that the Department was again 
twisting the facts in favor of political expedi- 
ency. 

In a November 9 letter to Swan View, 
Dood wrote: 

Based on comments from you and other 
interested individuals as well as further discus- 
sion with the research personnel involved, I have 
changed the classification of the 1989 Cabinet 
Yaak mortality from a natural mortality to a trap 
casualty. This category identifies the man- 
caused factors which contributed to the mortal- 
ity. 

Arnold Dood was also the supervising 
author of the Department's 1986 Final Pro- 
grammatic EIS entitled "The Grizzly Bear in 
Northwestern Montana." This EIS has be- 
come the basis for the Department's effort to 
"delist” or remove the Grizzly from the pro- 
tected "threatened" status afforded under 
the Endangered Species Act in the Northern 
Continental Divide Ecosystem (NCDE) of 
northwest Montana. 

The delisting effort gained considerable 
momentum and the support of the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service under the reign of past 
Director Frank Dunkel. Dunkel was ap- 
pointed as FWS director by then President 
Reagan based on his past performance as a 
mining lobbyist and former head of 
MDFWP. Dunkel resigned in 1989 following 
the release of a General Accounting Office 
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report stating that top FWS officials "sub- 
stantially changed the body of scientific 
evidence" in a 1987 study on threats to the 
Northern Spotted Owl in the Pacific North- 
west. The GAO report found that the 1987 
study's conclusion that Forest Service log- 
ging plans endangered the owl's survival was 
cut out and an opposite conclusion inserted. 

MDFWP's EIS was prepared in part as a 
result of a Defenders of Wildlife challenge to 
the Department's allowing of a limited sport 
hunt of Grizzly Bear even though it is listed 
as Threatened. The Endangered Species Act 
allows such hunts to occur only "in the 
extraordinary case where population pres- 
sures within a given ecosystem cannot be 
otherwise relieved." The EIS concludes: 

It does not appear that Grizzly Bear popu- 
lation pressure (or lack of pressure) can be bio- 
logically demonstrated at present or in the 
immediate future ... Excessive population pres- 
sure is not clearly defined but appears to be 
basically a social consideration, not solely a 
biological one (some people feel 1 bear is exces- 
sive while others feel 100 bears are not). There- 
fore, the problem is really a social one in that we 
must balance bear numbers with what society 
(especially those living with the bears) will ac- 
cept, at the same time attaining recovery levels to 
meet the requirements of the ESA. 

In one short paragraph, the Depart- 
ment abandons the strict ESA requirements 
that scientific information, not social and 
political concerns, be used in making man- 
agement decisions. The EIS extrapolates 
freely from numerous local bear population 
studies, many of which explicitly stated they 
should not be used for extrapolation pur- 
poses, concluding that the Grizzly popula- 
tion is already at a recovered level. 

Unable to demonstrate that the "ex- 
traordinary case" of extreme population 
pressure exists, the Department nonetheless 
recommends the delisting of the Grizzly in 
the NCDE. Meanwhile, the hunt continues 
under a somewhat reduced quota system and 
the local Defenders office remains virtually 
silent in the delisting debate. 

Another Department author of the EIS, 
Rick Mace, is now completing the second 
year of a $200,000 peryear nine year study of 
Grizzly Bear populations and movements in 
the Northern Swan Range of the NCDE. Part 
of the purpose of the study is to confirm that 
the bear population is indeed as high as the 
EIS says it is, yet the Department and the FWS 
are considering delisting the bear well before 
the study is completed. Ironically, because 
the study is being funded mostly by federal 
money granted under Section 6 of the ESA, it 
would most likely have to be terminated if 
the bear is delisted, as this funding would no 
longer be available. 

The study has produced interesting 
information in its first 2 years, especially 
regarding bear mortalities. Of the 22 Grizzly 
Bears fitted with radio tracking collars, 6 are 
already dead. Four of those deaths occurred 


this past September, 3 confirmed at the 
hands of men with guns. For the fourth bear, 
only the radio collar was found, having been 
cut off and tossed into a swamp. 

A two-year average annual mortality 
rate of 14% is much higher than the annual 
mortality rate of about 5% documented in 
the EIS. If the mortality rate of the sample 
population in the Swan (South Fork) Study is 
indicative of the rest of the population, the 
bear is indeed in big trouble! 

It is evident from the Department's bear 
obituary list and the preliminary results of 
the Swan Study that adequate land manage- 
ment programs are not in place for the Griz- 
zly Bear. For example, the US Forest Service, 
National Park Service, and the Montana 
Department failed to force Burlington 
Northern to promptly clean up tons of corn 
spilled in the winter of 1988-89 in three 
separate train derailments along a two mile 
stretch of track in essential Grizzly Bear 
habitat along the Flathead National Forest/ 
Glacier National Park border. Despite les- 
sons learned following a corn spill in 1985, 
which afforded Highway 2 tourists ready 
access to drunken Grizzly Bears, and efforts 
to clean up and close the area to humans in 
the summer of 1989, a deadly combination 
of corn, fermenting corn "miso" paste, bears, 
and trains resulted. 

Up to 12 Grizzlies were attracted to, and 
remained to feed on, the fermenting corn 
this past spring, summer, and fall. Several 
wore radio tracking collars fitted during the 
Swan Grizzly Study and had crossed two 
major river drainages and one or two major 
mountain ranges to feed at the Corn-Spill 
Cafeteria. Two Grizzlies and one Black Bear 
have been confirmed as killed when hit by 
trains in the corn spill area. How many have 
crawled off and died and not been discov- 
ered? 

The Swan Study has also confirmed that 
Grizzly Bears from the east side of the Sw?n 
Range cross over the divide to feed in the 
lower elevations of the Noisy Face portion of 
the Swan Range on the Flathead National 
Forest. Years ago, Hungry Horse Reservoir on 
the South Fork of the Flathead River east of 
the Swan Range inundated 22,000 acres of 
once prime low elevation spring Grizzly 
habitat. Swan View Coalition and others 
have long con terided that bears need the low 
elevation habitats of the Flathead and Swan 
Valleys on the west side to compensate for 
this loss. 

Using appeals, the courts, and Grizzly 
documentation gathered by citizens, Swan 
View Coalition won the closure of a critical 
portion- of these low elevation west-side 
habitats to off-road vehicles and annual 
cross-country motorcycle races, and won the 
closure of scores of Flathead NF roads to 
passenger vehicles as well. The forest to the 
south of the National Forest closure area, 
however, is managed by the Montana De- 
partment of State Lands, which has not fol- 


lowed the lead of Swan View and the 
Flathead. 

The Swan Study has documented use of 
the state-owned Birch Flats/Mud Lake area at 
the foot of the Noisy Face by 5 of its collared 
Grizzlies this past year. One of those bears, a 
2 1/2 year old male, is now dead. As men- 
tioned above, authorities found its radio 
collar thrown into a swamp. They have not 
found the dead bear or the culprit. 

The fate of this bear is most likely the 
result of a simple formula: Roads plus ve- 
hicles carrying humans and guns (especially 
during Black Bear hunting season, when 
Grizzlies are mistaken as Black Bears) equals 
dead Grizzly Bears. Your help is needed to see 
that the roads in Birch Flat/Mud Lake area are 
closed to motor vehicles so the Grizzlies that 
depend on the area's rich habitat are neither 
disturbed nor shot. 

The Montana Department of Fish, 
Wildlife, and Parks has manipulated popula- 
tion and mortality data to support its plan to 
delist the Grizzly Bear, and will apparently 
continue to do so until challenged. Needless 
to say, the FS is pleased with the 
Department's efforts and the thought of not 
having to comply with the ESA's protective 
measures. While politically motivated bu- 
reaucrats argue over how many Grizzlies 
there are, the bear's existence becomes more 
tenuous by the day. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Oppose premature delisting of the 
Grizzly Bear! For information or to com- 
ment on the Department's listing of Griz- 
zly mortalities, Grizzly Bear EIS, or effort 
to delist the Grizzly Bear, contact Arnold 
Dood, FWP Bldg, MSU Campus, Bozeman, 
MT 59717-0001. 

For information on the Swan (refer to 
it as the "South Fork") Grizzly Bear Study, 
contact Rick Mace, MDFWP, POB 67, Kalis- 
pell, MT 59901. 

Work for road closures! Urge biologist 
Shawn Riley of theMDFWP (same address) 
to work with his sister agency, the Mon- 
tana Dept of State Lands, to secure the 
closure of all roads in the Birch Flat/Mud 
Lake area, where Bear #98 was killed, to 
help prevent further poaching of Grizzly 
Bearin the area. Also write (orsend a copy) 
to Dept of State Lands in this regard at POB 
940, Kalispell, MT 59901. 

Don't allow the Forest Service to feed 
the bears! Tell the FS to make BN clean up 
its spilled com. Compliment the ranger 
for previous efforts, but insist that, until 
the bears quit congregating along the 
tracks and highway to feed on what com 
remains, they are not enough. Write 
Ranger A1 Christophersen, POB 340, Hun- 
gry Horse, MT 59919. 

— Keith J. Hammer, Habitat Security 
Officer, EF! Biodiversity Project 







ECOSYSTEM ON THE EDGE 

Old Growth Forests of the Southwest 



Cable logging operations allow logging of steep-sided canyons that were previously inaccessible. 
Art by US Forest Service. 


by Peter Galvin 

Imagine a series of islands surrounded 
not by water, but by desert, grasslands, and 
juniper woodlands. Standing amongst the 
Saguaros in the sizzling Arizona desert, it's 
hard to believe that just a few air miles away 
is a lush spruce-fir forest: one of the 
Southwest's "Sky Islands." In the early 1900s 
ecologist Charles Lowe noted that for every 
1000 feet of elevation gain, the land mim- 
icked a northerly movement of about one 
degree latitude . Lowe also concluded that for 
every 1000 feet of elevation gain an addi- 
tional 5 inches of precipitation fell annually, 
so that at 11,000 feet on the San Francisco 
Peaks, conditions mimic those of alpine 
meadows. Lowe used the Southwest, Ari- 
zona in particular, to prove his theories of 
how elevation and aspect affect climate and 
hence vegetation. Lowe noted that almost 
every land ecosystem known in North Amer- 
ica is represented in the Southwest. Until 
recently, the Sky Islands of the Southwest 
supported millions of acres of forests domi- 
nated by ancient Ponderosa Pine, Douglas-fir 
and Engelmann Spruce. This forest began to 
disappear with the arrival of the white man 
and his use of wood for mine supports, build- 
ing, smelting, and milling. What once 
seemed like an endless resource is today an 
ecosystem on the edge of survival. 

Differing Old-growth Definitions 

Old-growth forests have only recently 
entered the American consciousness. The 
debate over the vanishing forests of the 
Pacific Northwest has become a national 
issue. Scientific terminology helps us ex- 
pand on the common perception of old- 
growth as big old trees. 

Forests that have developed over long peri- 
ods without catastrophic disturbance of either 
natural or human origin are known as old- 
growth forests. They are what most people mean 
by the phrase "virgin forest," a term that reflects 
these forests' untouched primeval quality. Old- 
growth forests differ from young ones in species 
composition and structure as well as in cycling of 
energy, nutrients, and water. These differences 
result mainly from the presence in old-growth 
forests of large live trees, large snags (standing 
dead trees) and large downed logs. 

Most current research on the nature of old- 
growth forests has been carried out in thePacific 
Northwest, where conditions for conifer growth 
are ideal, require at least 1 75 years to develop, 
and most trees are from 350 to 750 years in age. 
In other regions, old-growth forests may take 
longer to develop fully and may not achieve such 
longevity, but they serve many of the same 
ecological functions. 

Old-growth forests are composed of trees 
that vary in size and species; the dominant trees 
are truly impressive. Their multilayered cano- 
pies produce heavily filtered light. As a result, the 
understory layers of shrubs, herbs, and tree seed- 
lings are moderate in density and patchy in 
distribution, tending to be best developed where 
terrain or disturbance has created openings. 
Snags and rotted stubs are common, and numer- 
ous large logs in various stages of decay lie strewn 
over the forest floor and across streams. 
(Audubon Society) 

In thePacific Northwest, 'old -growth' is 
now a household term; but few people realize 
that the Southwest has old-growth forests 
too. The Forest Service definition of old- 
growth varies from region to region and in 
the Southwest from National Forest to Na- 
tional Forest. The Apache-Sitgreaves defini- 
tion is, "The final successional stage of a 
forest, characterized by a high degree of 
decadence, because of declining health ..." 

To some foresters, an old-growth forest 
may appear decadent, but countless studies 
have shown that the diversity of species is 


greater in an old-growth forest than at any 
other stage in the forest's development. 
Many species are partially or completely old- 
growth dependent; without enough old- 
growth habitat, they will ultimately go ex- 
tinct. In the Southwest these species include 
the Mexican Spotted Owl, Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Pine Marten, Arizona Montane Vole, 
Flammulated Owl, and Mt. Graham Red 
Squirrel. 

Hundreds of miles of desert lowlands 
separate the mountain chains of the South- 
west. Within these mountains human dis- 
turbances are rapidly isolating old-growth 
stands. Old-growth dependent species are 
trapped in these islands within islands, and 
diversity of gene types within the species is 
reduced. Inbreeding dooms any population 
or species. 

Historically, timber harvests in the 
Southwest have been limited to areas with 
slopes of 40% or less. Almost all such land 
has now been logged. Most remaining old- 
growth forest in the Southwest is in steep 
canyons and on rugged mountainsides. 

Today relatively little old-growth remains 
in the Kaibab, Coconino, and Sitgreaves Na- 
tional Forests. Largely because of their remote- 
ness, some areas of the Apache and North 
Kaibab forests were spared, and still support 
considerable old-growth expanses. Now, though, 
intense pressures are being exerted to accelerate 
the harvest of this old-growth. (AZ Game & 
Fish) 

Areas of old-growth in the Southwest 
include high elevation Wilderness Areas in 
northern New Mexico; areas within the Gila 
Wilderness, Aldo Leopold Wilderness, and 
Blue Range Primitive Area; Bearwallow, Eagle 
Peak, The Ward, and Water areas of Gila NF; 
Elk Mountain in Santa Fe NF; Scott Able area 
of Lincoln NF; Bonito area of the Jemez 
Mountains; Borrego Mesa of Santa Fe NF, 
Angostura area of Carson NF; Sacramento 
Mountains of Lincoln NF; Zuni Mountains of 
Cibola NF; Mt. Graham in Arizona's Coro- 
nado NF; and areas along the Mogollon Rim 
in Apache-Sitgreaves NF. Most of these areas 
are threatened. Almost the entire old- 
growth inventory of the Alpine Ranger Dis- 
trict on the Apache-Sitgreaves NF is slated for 
liquidation in the next ten years. 

Unreliable FS Figures 

The Forest Service Region 3 headquar- 
ters, which covers Arizona and New Mexico, 
has released "rough estimates" on old- 
growth in the Southwest. The FS says there 
are approximately 15 million forested acres 
on Region 3 NF land; of this, 2.37 million 
acres are designated Wilderness including 
about 570,000 acres (24%) of old-growth. 
The FS considers suitable for timber harvest 
3.53 million acres with about 530,000 acres 
(15%) of that being old-growth. The FS 
considers unsuitable for timber harvest 9.26 
million acres with about 1 million acres of 
that (11.6%) old-growth. 

The FS spokesman I spoke with did not 
say what criteria were used to determine 
what old-growth is or whether the same 
definition was used in different areas. The FS 
prepared the old-growth figures at the re- 
quest of Senator Jeff Bingaman (D-NM). 
They are based on an outdated sawtimber 
inventory and take into account only tree 
size, not old-growth structural characteris- 
tics. The spokesman indicated that harvest 
would continue even while scientifically 
accurate definitions and data bases for old- 
growth are being developed. The FS figures 
show that at least 85% of the original forests 
of the Southwest have been logged. They 
indicate that there are about 2.1 million 
acres of old-growth remaining in the South- 
west Region National Forests and that 1.5 
million of those acres are off-limits to timber 


harvest. FS officials, other than those on the 
Carson and Kaibab, are showing little if any 
progress on the aerial and on-the-ground 
old-growth mapping that they have been 
claiming to be doing for several years. 

In the Pacific Northwest is it believed 
that over 90% of the old-growth forests have 
been logged. The FS has been widely accused 
of distorting old-growth figures in the North- 
west to make it seem as though the old- 
growth crisis were not so grave. The FS 
changed the definition of old -growth one 
month before congressional hearings on 
ancient forests two years ago, then stated 
before an incredulous House panel that there 
were 6 million acres of old-growth instead of 
the 3 million claimed the year before. The 
scientists and environmentalists rejected the 
FS reasoning. In fact, the only areas with 
reliable figures on old-growth were those 
covered by The Wilderness Society's aerial 
photo, old-growth mapping project and the 
Audubon Society's Adopt-a-Forest volunteer 
project. 

Cable Logging 

The remaining old-growth in the 
Southwest is now seriously threatened by the 
advent of steep slope cable logging. This 
practice, which allows foresters to harvest 
timber on slopes of over 40% gradient and 
has been used for many years in the North- 
west, is rearing its ugly head in New Mexico 
this year, and has been used increasingly on 
the Apache-Sitgreaves and the Coconino NFs 
in Arizona for the last few years. (One FS 
official on the ASNFtold me that a firm in the 
White Mountain area had just bought steep 
slope logging equipment and the FS felt 
obliged to keep him operating.) Steep slope 
cable logging is the biggest threat to the 
remaining old-growth in the Southwest. 

Mexican Spotted Owl 

As the old-growth goes, so do the many 
species dependent on this ecosystem, in- 
cluding the Mexican Spotted Owl (Strix oc- 
cidentalis lucida). This subspecies of Spotted 
Owl is known to utilize over 2000 acres per 
pair on average, about 1000 of this being old- 
growth forest. In their entire range, 500 plus 
or minus 200 pairs of Mexican Spotted Owls 
survive. (Fletcher, FS) Spotted Owls disap- 
pear from areas where extensive timber har- 
vest has occurred. (Forsman 1984) 

The Forest Service Southwest Region 
has long known about the Mexican Spotted 
Owl, but only when environmental groups 
like Earth First! succeeded in making the 
Northern Spotted Owl a national issue did 
the FS begin a research program in the South- 
west. The FS issued interim management 
guidelines to protect the Mexican Spotted 
Owl on June 30 of this year. The guidelines 
call for the establishment of a 2000 acre 
territory for each pair or individual found. 
The catch is that logging is allowed in 25%, 
500 acres, of the territory. This figure can 
increase to over 700 acres "if necessary." 
Within the territory is designated a 450 acre 
2 Core Area. No logging is allowed in the Core 
g Area, but road-building is allowed as a "last 
| resort." Moreover, these restrictions only 
apply if owls are found before a timber sale 
has begun or before a timber sale contract has 
been signed. According to Keith Fletcher, 
head of the Spotted Owl ID Team in the 
Southwest, this is because the FS "Cannot 
afford to pay whatever claims may be made 
against them by contractors if a timber sale 
has to be stopped." Public comment on 
these guidelines was accepted until Septem- 
ber 1, and the FS intends to publish a final 
version soon. 

The Northern Spotted Owl is currently 
being listed as Threatened under the Endan- 
gered Species Act (ESA). The Mexican Spot- 
ted Owl is thought to be even rarer than the 
Northern Spotted Owl. When I asked Keith 
Fletcher if, since the Mexican subspecies is at 
least twice as rare as the Northern, it should 


be listed too, he said, "Not necessarily. ..with 
our guidelines in place we may be able to 
keep the Mexican Spotted Owl from ever 
being listed as Threatened." The FS doesn't 
want the owl listed, as then they would have 
to gain US Fish and Wildlife Service approval 
for any project that would impact a Spotted 
Owl territory. Presently the FS manages the 
Mexican Spotted Owl as a "Sensitive" spe- 
cies. A FS timber planner told me this is 
"essentially the same as a threatened listing. " 
In fact, however, this is not so, as under the 
Sensitive category the FS is free to "mitigate"; 
or, as has been done in the Northwest, to 
arbitrarily move on paper a Spotted Owl 
habitat from a timber sale area to an already 
protected area sometimes miles away! Many 
environmental groups, including the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, have charged that 
the FS "Sensitive" species designation has 
been used many times to prevent protection 
under the ESA for a species in jeopardy. 

All bureaucracies protect their own turf, 
and the FS is no different. By keeping the 
Spotted Owl a "Sensitive" species, the FS 
avoids interference from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the agency primarily responsible 
for upholding the ESA. The Sensitive species 
designation often is essentially a smoke 
screen allowing the FS to continue their 
destructive, extraction oriented manage- 
ment policies. 

Forest Service officials are doing things 
more professionally here with the Spotted 
Owl than FS officials in the Northwest did. 
(It is hard to imagine a more vile example of 
deliberate mismanagement than Region 6 
did with the Northern Spotted Owl.) The 
current guidelines are a small step in the 
right direction, but they will not protect 
long-term viability of the species as man- 
dated by federal laws. 

During the Reagan-Bush years, there 
has been a great increase in the "commodiza- 
tion" of public lands. Since 1980, pressure 
has fallen on local FS officials to produce 
more and more timber regardless of the 
environmental consequences. Steep slope 
cable logging is the latest onslaught. 

Timber Liquidation 

The high forests of the Southwest re- 
ceive barely enough rainfall to exist. Many 
ecologists argue that commercial timber 
production is unsustainable in this environ- 
ment. The forest may survive two or three 
cycles (with greatly reduced diversity and 
health each time), but it will not recover for 
centuries, if ever. The Forest Service claims it 
can regrow an old-growth forest. Old- 
growth experts like Chris Maser doubt this. 
The FS is misleading the public by stating 
that it is retaining a certain percentage of old - 
growth. The Apache-Sitgreaves NF is, ac- 
cording to the forest plan, preserving 6% of 
the original old-growth on the Forest. In 
some management units, however, old 
growth does not exist, has not been sur- 
veyed, is currently being logged or soon will 
be. 

The timber industry in the Southwest 
contributes less than 1% of the nation's 
wood supply. The timber industry supplies 
0.05% of jobs in New Mexico and Arizona. 
(The Wilderness Society) The FS loses mil- 
lions of dollars yearly in the Southwest sub- 
sidizing deficit timber sales. 

The past 10 years have taken a heavy toll 
on the Southwest's old-growth. The Forest 
plans for Region 3 call for a massive increase 
in logging over the next few decades. Timber 
companies in the Southwest, such as South- 
west Forest Industries, Stone Container, 
Kaibab Industries, Duke City, and Bates 
Lumber, clamor for more lumber while auto- 
mation produces more wood products with 
less workers. Corporate executives and some 
Forest Service officials convince timber in- 
dustry workers that environmentalists are 
their enemies. Things are getting ugly in 
continued on page 18 
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BRINGING OLD-GROWTH BACK TO 


by Robert Zahner 

This paper discusses the potential for 
restoring some of the indigenous landscape 
we have lost here in the southern mountains. 
It addresses the requirements, limitations, 
and challenges for our society to commit 
large areas of the Southern Appalachian sec- 
ond-growth forests to continue recovery 
toward old-growth ecosystems. We have the 
resource already established on the land- 
scape: millions of acres of second-growth 
forests under the long-term stewardship of 
our National Forests. We also have the vi- 
sion. Butwedonotyethavetheplan. Nature 
has a strategy for rehabilitation of old- 
growth forests, but the forest managers do 
not. 

BACKGROUND 

The case has been established for large 
contiguous areas of old-growth. Isolated 
fragments do not meet the imperative for 
biological diversity. We must no longer 
think in terms of old-growth forest stands, 
but in terms of old-growth forest landscapes, 
and the requirements of forest interior spe- 
cies, both plants and animals, who depend 
on uninterrupted mature forest, that is, high 
quality old-growth forest landscapes. 

Restoration to primeval or pre-distur- 
bance condition of forest habitats in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains is, of 
course, impossible. Many plant and animal 
species have been extirpated. Soils on some 
sites have been degraded by erosion or deple- 
tion of minerals and organic matter, so that 
productivity of natural biotic communities 
has been permanently altered. Introduced 
insect and disease pests continue to take 
their toll on native forest trees. Perhaps most 
importantly, acid rain, ground level ozone 
poisoning, and climate change due to carbon 
dioxide enrichment of the atmosphere will 
continue to disrupt life support systems at 
every ecosystem level. 

Reservoirs of genetic diversity for forest 
interior species will become more essential 
for the survival and migration of species as 
man-caused stresses become more severe. 
The potential exists at the species level for 
many forest interior communities to be re- 
stored to at least a semblance of their predis- 
turbance biota. The potential also exists at 
the habitat level for virtually all major natu- 
ral forest types to be represented in a large- 
scale landscape restoration effort. Thus it is 
still possible to integrate large contiguous 
areas of diverse habitats that can be restored 
to biological maturity, and in time to old- 
growth forests. 

Southern Appalachian land use history 
determines the potential for restoration of 
old-growth, and this in turn is defined by the 
magnitude of past damage to a given ecosys- 
tem, the time lapsed since man has altered 
the system, and the degree of recovery to 
date. Current forest ages, current rehabilita- 
tion status, landscape ownership patterns, 
and future management plans all impose 
challenges to old-growth restoration. Future 
old-growth forests will have a unique com- 
position and a structure as yet unknown. 
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logging towns of the Southwest, such as 
Springerville, Alpine, and Reserve, as the 
citizens realize that the end of resource sup- 
plies is near. Inevitably companies like Stone 
Container will pull out. 

It's tragic that people in these colonial 
outposts never realize that they are being 
used by industrial capitalism, and that when 
they've served their purpose, when there is 
no more timber to cut, the companies will 
move, leaving the workers with crying hun- 
gry children, ignorantly blaming the wrong 
people. With so little old-growth remaining 
in the Southwest, it is clear the timber indus- 
try is on its way out. Even a federal pay-off of 
$25,000 for every logger family, in addition 
to job retraining, might well be less expen- 
sive than the massive subsidy of this ecologi- 
cally disastrous industry. 

Strategies for Action 

All remaining old-growth should be 
protected in a roadless state. One idea is the 
formation of Desert Island National Park, 
National Monument or National Biological 
Preserve. The largest stands could be in- 
cluded as separate units; the smaller stands 
could be included as Research Natural Areas 
(RNAs). Habitat corridors should be estab- 
lished. Wild and Scenic status should be 
granted to the high elevation rivers of the 
Southwest, which are the lifelines of the 
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OLD-GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS 

Before we can assess the potential for 
old-growth, we must define what we hope to 
restore. There are few scientific records of the 
nature of the Southern Appalachian prime- 
val forest. Ecologists have documented relics 
such as Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest, Lin- 
ville Gorge Wilderness Area, and the boreal 
forests of the Great Smoky Mountains. We 
have descriptions of plants and animals, 
especially birds, by early naturalists. The 
turn-of-the-century logging companies pub- 
lished descriptions of large standing timber 
for sale. But most of the forest history of our 
mountains records only the massive destruc- 
tion of the old-growth forests. Today we 
must piece together the scraps of informa- 
tion gleaned from these sources and from 
modem ecological interpretations of sec- 
ond-growth forest dynamics to estimate the 
kinds of plant and animal communities that 
existed in pre-settlement forests. 

Because of the immense diversity of 
potential habitats in the Southern Appala- 
chians, it is easier to define what old-growth 
is notthan what it is. It is not a forest that has 
grown beyond economic or commercial 
timber maturity. It is not decadent. It is not 
limited to virgin or ancient forest. It is not 
just a forest that contains very big trees. It is 
not synonymous with "wilderness." 

Let's try a simple definition: Old-growth 
forests are forests having a long, uninterrupted 
period of development, or scientifically speak- 
ing, they are the end point of an ecosystem's 
development without disturbance by mod- 
ern man. 

A regime of recurring natural distur- 
bances gives old-growth forests their essen- 
tial character, that of "canopy gap patch- 
iness," or to use the technical term, that of a 
"shifting mosaic steady state." As old trees 
are lost from the canopy, by such natural 
causes as lightning strikes, ice breakage, and 
blowdowns, younger replacement trees 
maintain an uneven-aged canopy structure. 
Looking at the forest as a whole, these small 
patches of shifting canopy ages comprise a 
heterogeneous steady state, or mosaic. 

An old-growth forest always contains 
trees in all stages of aging, including senes- 
cence, as well as dying, standing dead, and 
fallen dead trees. With a few exceptions, 
most tree species that comprise the Southern 
Appalachian forests today reach senescence 
between 150 and 300 years. Because old- 
growth forests contain many species, ages of 
individual dominant trees in such a stand 
may vary between mature 100-year old trees 
just growing into canopy gaps and dying 
400-year olds. Both the size of old trees and 
the average life expectancy for dominant 
trees vary considerably with site, however, 
thus leading to a descriptive criterion for age 
rather than a quantitative one. 

"Age" of an old-growth stand must also 
include the length of time fallen dead trees 
have been decaying. The micro-habitats 
provided by old wind-thrown trees, standing 
dead snags, and rotting logs are essential to 
the integrity of old-growth. Down trees and 
large debris are even more important in 
streams than on the ground, indispensable 


forest, essential habitat corridors. 

The big national environmental groups 
should make Southwest old-growth a na- 
tional issue to achieve these aims. Local 
groups and grassroots activists should make 
noise on this issue. A conference on the 
Southwest Old-Growth Ecosystem, spon- 
sored by a non-government entity, should be 
held. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1) Tell your 
friends, neighbors, and co-worker$ about 
Southwest old-growth. Write letters to 
local newspapers, and to senators (US 
Senate, Washington, DC 205 1 0), represen- 
tatives (House of Representatives, DC 
20515), and other power brokers. Urge 
them to protect all remaining old-growth 
now. Send letters also to the supervisors of 
the Southwest National Forests. Especially 
needed are letters to these NFs: 
•Apache-SitgreavesNF, POB 640, Springer- 
ville, AZ 85938 

'Gila NF, 2610 N Silver St, Silver City, NM 
88061 

'Santa Fe NF, POB 1689, Santa Fe, NM 
87504 

2) Since this approach may not work, 
consider more immediate tactics.... 

Peter Galvin, a veteran old-growth activist 
from the Northwest, now resides in Arizona, 
where he is writing a book on Southwest old- 
growth. 


to restoration of aquatic habitats in old- 
growth forests. Thus natural processes that 
eventually achieve such restoration may 
require centuries to reach true indigenous 
condition. Most ecologists agree that a 
semblance of old-growth structure and 
composition is developed in many hard- 
wood forest types of eastern North America 
at age 150-200 years, with another 50-100 
years to achieve the down-timber habitats. 

Many primeval forests were not ancient 
forests when Europeans first encountered 
them, but were in varying stages of succes- 
sional- development toward a stable, end- 
point condition. In the pre-settlement 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, periodic 
wildfires prevented the long-term stabiliza- 
tion of forest composition on some sites, in 
particular south-facing slopes and ridges. 
Such fire-maintained sub-stable communi- 
ties are a natural part of the mosaic of old- 
growth landscapes. The "age" of these sub- 
stable forests in a primeval landscape, how- 
ever, must include that of the previous forest, 
because the residual standing charred snags 
and decaying remnants of burned down 
timber are integral parts of the evolving 
biotic community. 

A restored old-growth forest cannot be 
delineated as a forest "stand," in modern 
inventory terminology. There can be no 
clear boundaries drawn where old-growth 
stops. There must be a gradual transition to 
other communities or land uses, because 
requisite for the protection of interior species 
from "edge effects" is freedom from man- 
caused disturbances in the surroundingarea. 
There are no sharp "edges" in an old-growth 
landscape, because the entire area is a mosaic 
of canopy gaps. Even natural wildfires, ice 
storms, and wind blowdowns do not leave 
abrupt edges. Thus forest management ac- 
tivities outside old-growth preserves must be 
carefully assessed for their impacts on the 
rehabilitation processes of the interior com- 
munities under restoration. 

BIOLOGICAL POTENTIAL 

There are three classes of "potentials" 
for the restoration of old-growth landscapes 
in the Southern Appalachians: 1) the biologi- 
cal potential, 2) the land ownership poten- 
tial, or potential for long-term commitment, 
and 3) the ethical potential, or potential for 
acceptance by society. 

A forest that has been disturbed by 
timber harvesting can be a candidate for 
restoration to an old-growth forest. Al- 
though the indigenous condition has been 
altered by logging, some old-growth charac- 
teristics may be retained and many more 
may be restored over time. Most present-day 
timber management activities in second- 
growth forests do not irreversibly alter the 
potential for old-growth restoration. These 
transient management disturbances, proba- 
bly more properly termed "interferences," 
include the suppression of natural distur- 
bances such as wildfire, and the removal, 
termed "salvage," of dead and dying trees. 
So-called "timber stand improvement" and 
"vegetation management” alter only tempo- 
rarily the species composition in many forest 
stands by discriminating against those tree 
and shrub species that have little or no 
commercial value. 

Ecologists agree that restoration to near 
pre-disturbance conditions, with the excep- 
tions of extirpated species and the presence 
of introduced exotic species, can in time be 
accomplished on previously cut-over fores- 
tlands that have regenerated a second- 
growth forest of native species. Exceptions 
to this in the Southern Appalachians are 
plantation forests and some second-growth 
naturally seeded forests established on lands 
that were previously converted to agricul- 
ture. Soil degradation on such land in many 
cases has so modified habitats that recovery 
to pre-disturbance condition will require 
thousands of years. 

In most present-day second-growth 
forest stands that have recovered through 
protection from logging abuse early this 
century, significant restoration has already 
occurred. After 60-100 years of natural reha- 
bilitation, such stands are approaching bio- 
logical maturity. Because of their origin, that 
is regrowth from massive disturbance, many 
of these stands are even-aged. Canopy gap 
patchiness has hot yet become established, 
and in feet will be slow in emerging because 
all dominant trees are the same age. As 
genetically different dominant trees suc- 
cumb to environmental stresses, and as 
lightning and ice take their toll, younger 
trees, usually of shade tolerant species, will 
begin to fill canopy gaps. Tree species diver- 
sity thus will increase along with age diver- 
sity. 

During the four or five decades between 
the massive logging early this century and 


the beginning of clearcutting in the 1960s, 
selection harvesting and high-grading of 
mature timber removed some commercially 
important trees from many stands, thus es- 
tablishing canopy gaps without the accom- 
panying fallen dead boles. Over hundreds of 
thousands of acres of National Forest, how- 
ever, second-growth has developed rela- 
tively free of further man-caused distur- 
bance. In some remote sites without access 
for salvage operations, a component of 
dying, dead, and down trees is beginning to 
develop. Natural disturbances continue to 
create canopy gaps for more varied tree spe- 
cies to assume dominance. 

Most importantly, many plant and 
animal species are gradually migrating from 
adjacent refuges, that is, from fragments of 
ecosystems that escaped devastation, into 
surrounding habitats that are becoming 
habitable. As more of these mature forest 
interior species become established, there is 
an acceleration of essential recovery proc- 
esses, such as a build-up of soil organic mat- 
ter, the creation of more varied micro-habi- 
tats and niches, and a proliferation of lowest 
trophic level organisms. 

LAND OWNERSHIP POTENTIAL 

Where are second-growth forests lo- 
cated in the Southern Appalachians that are 
suitable for restoration to old-growth? Be- 
cause of the long-term commitment re- 
quired, only two possibilities exist: 1) pre- 
serves created by such private organizations 
as the Nature Conservancy, and 2) public 
federal lands, especially the National Forests 
and National Parks. The private preserves are 
exemplary, and serve an urgent need to 
protect rare and uncommon habitats; but 
such preserves are fragmentary, almost al- 
ways small isolated tracts surrounded by the 
abrupt edges of a modified landscape. They 
are not an integral part of an old-growth or 
mature forest landscape. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
encompasses the largest remaining area in 
the Southern Appalachians of old-growth 
forest landscape, 165,000 acres of contigu- 
ous forest habitats that retain most charac- 
teristics of old-growth, free of significant 
physical disturbance by European man. 
Much of this old-growth lies in the unique 
high elevation spruce-fir forest, currently 
being degraded biologically by the man-in- 
troduced balsam wooly adelgid. The remain- 
ing two-thirds of the Park, about 335,000 
acres previously cut-over, farmed, grazed 
and otherwise disturbed prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Park, meet all requirements 
for the restoration of old-growth landscapes. 
The protected status of the Park allows these 
forests to eventually be restored to near pre- 
disturbance conditions. 

The six National Forests of the Southern 
Appalachians in North Carolina (Pisgah, 
Nantahala), Tennessee (Cherokee), Georgia 
(Chattahoochee), South Carolina (Sumter), 
and Virginia Gefferson) presently contain 30 
separate tracts of congressionally designated 
Wilderness, totaling 275,000 acres. It must 
be remembered that Congress sets aside 
these areas for people, as recreational com- 
modities. The needs of biota are only of 
secondary consideration, as evidenced by 
the hundreds of thousands of people visiting 
these areas annually, creating severe impacts 
on biota, especially stresses on birds and 
large mammals. However, the long-term 
legal commitment for preservation does in 
effect secure Wilderness Areas for the restora- 
tion of old-growth. 

The five largest of these National Forest 
Wilderness Areas average about 22,000 acres, 
or 35 square miles each, areas sufficiently 
large for restoration of complete old-growth 
landscapes. The remaining 25 areas average 
only 5200 acres each, with the ten smallest 
averaging less than 3500 acres. The small 
sizes of these Wilderness Areas come into 
perspective when we realize that the home 
range of a single male Black Bear is well over 
25 square miles of contiguous forest. Unless 
protected by large additional acreages of 
surrounding mature forest with a long-term 
old-growth commitment, all but the five 
largest National Forest Wildernesses in the 
Southern Appalachians serve little purpose 
in restoring the integrity of the old-growth 
forest landscape. 

Aside from the small and fragmentary 
sizes of this potential old-growth in desig- 
nated Wilderness, such areas were selected 
largely for their scenic beauty and their 
unsuitability or inaccessibility for timber 
harvest. Many of these Wilderness habitats 
are high ridges and deep gorges, excellent 
examples of uncommon forest communities 
and critical to regional diversity. Only the 
Cohutta Wilderness in Georgia, the Citico 
Wilderness in Tennessee, and parts of the 
Joyce Kilmer/Slick Rock Wilderness in North 
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Carolina contain large contiguous areas of 
forest with significant second -growth timber 
potential. Yet it is those very habitats with 
good timber potential that contain the spe- 
cies mix and site capabilities to provide the 
old-growth forest communities that are now 
most lacking and are most needed in a re- 
stored old-growth landscape. 

The greatest limitation to old-growth 
restoration lies in current National Forest 
management plans, which make little or no 
provision for any rehabilitation of old- 
growth outside designated Wilderness and 
Research Natural Areas. Plans call for new 
road construction into and clearcutting of 
large acreages, a continuation of policies that 
are rapidly fragmenting these forests into 
small blocks of young regeneration, setting 
back natural forest succession by at least six 
decades. The potential gained for restoration 
of old-growth, that is, the rehabilitation that 
has occurred since the National Forests were 
established as watershed preserves in the 
mid-1920s, is rapidly diminishing. Every 
year the six National Forests of the Southern 
Appalachians plan to clearcut over 24,000 
additional acres of second-growth commer- 
cially mature timber. 

Timber management for commercial 
sawlog rotations is designed to maintain 
oaks, as well as introduce more planted pine, 
on the south-facing slopes and ridges. Tim- 
ber management on the north-facing slopes 
and coves is increasing Yellow Poplar to the 
point of eliminating many other, less eco- 
nomically important, mesic species. Na- 
tional Forest plans include harvesting 
2,000,000 acres of such forest eventually, 
redesigning it to produce more commer- 
cially desirable timber and game species. 
This immense acreage includes virtually all 
National Forest lands that would be required 
to restore the old-growth habitats in a bal- 
anced landscape, i.e., to provide contiguous 
habitat for interior species and to provide 
corridors of mature forest for migration and 
genetic exchange among old-growth com- 
munities. 

What is the potential composition of 
tree species in biologically mature forests of 
the Southern Appalachians as they grow 
undisturbed toward old-growth? Ecological 
research tells us that the second-growth oak- 
hickory forests currently occupying many 
south-facing slopes and ridges will probably 
perpetuate themselves as climax forest, and 
in time develop directly into old-growth. 
Associated tree species will include White 
and Yellow Pines, Red Maple, Black Gum, 
Sourwood, and occasional Black Locust and 
Black Cherry. With the elimination of vege- 
tation management that reduces undesir- 
able timber species, a total of perhaps 20 
canopy old-growth species should eventu- 
ally occupy such south-facing and ridge sites. 

On the other hand, second-growth oak- 
hickory stands currently occupying many 
north-facing slopes and coves, mixed with 
varying amounts of Yellow Poplar and other 
hardwoods, will eventually be replaced by a 
more mesic species composition. The cur- 
rent predominance of oaks and hickories on 
these sites is due to the violent disturbances 
wrought by early logging and burning, and 
this forest type now represents a late succes- 
sional stage. As the present oaks, hickories, 
Black Locust, Black Cherry, Sourwood, and 
Sassafras mature toward senescence and die, 
mid-story species, including Red and Sugar 
Maples, American Basswood, Eastern Hem- 


lock, Yellow and Sweet Birches, Beech, Yel- 
low Buckeye, and Silverbell, will gradually 
work their way up into the canopy to take 
their places beside large Yellow Poplar and 
White Pine already there. A stabilized old- 
growth forest on these sites will probably 
contain over 30 species of canopy trees, in- 
cluding a few old residuals of the present oak 
and hickory species. 

The Society of American Foresters' task 
force on old-growth has stated the situation 
cleariy (adapted from the Journal of Forestry, 
1 984): There is a compelling need to preserve 
and to rehabilitate old-growth forests 
throughout the United States and the world. 
Further, it is not possible to hasten the proc- 
esses by which nature creates old-growth. 
The best way for management to restore old- 
growth is to conserve an adequate supply of 
present second-growth stands and leave 
them alone. Most forest scientists agTee that 
there is little silvicultural potential for 
"speeding up" the restoration of old-growth. 
It is a matter of educating National Forest 
managers and policy-makers to the responsi- 
bility of defining, identifying, and invento- 
rying adequate large areas of present fores- 
tland, and then making the long-term com- 
mitment to preserve and monitor it as it 
matures toward old-growth. This must be 
done despite strong pressures for resource 
production. 

Here on the National Forests of the 
Southern Appalachians we are well on our 
way toward the 150-200 year-old stands that 
begin to stabilize as old-growth. This reha- 
bilitation has occurred in my lifetime, in the 
65 years since the Southern Appalachian 
National Forests were established. We are 
halfway to the youngest old-growth condi- 
tion. My grandchildren can experience the 
initial phases of restored old-growth forests 
across large landscapes. This will take a 
commitment longer than the life span to 
date of the agency we are asking to allow 
these old forests. 

How much old-growth is enough? 
Accepting that old-growth forest landscapes 
are required for the restoration of biological 
diversity in the Southern Appalachians, 
minimum sizes must be sufficiently large to 
embrace several adjacent entire watersheds. 
Species migration and genetic exchange 
require, in addition to large preserves, corri- 
dors of old-growth forests linking preserves 
together. Preserve Appalachian Wilderness 
(PAW) has a vision of a wildlife corridor 
linking mature forests along the Appala- 
chian Trail from Maine to Georgia, utilizing 
much of. the mountain National Forests to 
provide large preserves. The six Southern 
Appalachian National Forests would play a 
major role in realizing such a vision. Such a 
concept offers a framework on which to 
build policy and reform National Forest land 
use planning. 

ETHICAL POTENTIAL 

In addition to the biological and land 
allocation potentials for the restoration of 
old-growth forests in the Southern Appala- 
chians, we must address a third factor: What 
is the ethical potential that such large-scale 
restoration of forest landscapes can be estab- 
lished on our public lands? What are the 
social and legal possibilities? 

Strong biocentric sentiments have flow- 
ered intermittently throughout recorded 
history, in such thinkers as St. Francis of 
Assisi, Albert Schweitzer, and Henry David 
Thoreau, all of whom saw God in every living 


animal and plant, and called for an end to 
the dominance of man over nature. By 
contrast, the earliest National Forest policies 
were based on the land stewardship concept 
of Gifford Pinchot, that of the conservation 
and management of our natural resources for 
the use of society. Aldo Leopold added a 
more biocentric aspect to land management 
with his call for a "land ethic" that included 
respect for and preservation of all species, 
whether or not they were of economic value. 

Leopold's land ethic is receiving much 
attention today among professional land 
managers. Indeed, in the 1988 and 89 sur- 
veys of its membership, the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters found overwhelmingly that 
Leopold's A Sand County Almanac is the most 
important book relating to their profession. 
Further, the Society recently released a posi- 
tion statement that there are ethical reasons, 
amongothers, for preserving and rehabilitat- 
ing old-growth forests throughout the 
world. The Society is currently encountering 
much pressure from its membership to add a 
"land ethic" to its official code of human 
ethics. I conclude, therefore, that many 
professional foresters are part of an ethical 
movement to grant rights of existence to all 
types of natural systems. However, the Leo- 
pold ethic has not yet found its way into 
widespread practice. 

What is the potential for such a move- 
ment to gain legal status for the "rights of 
nature?" Legislative history in America sug- 
gests the potential is good, at least legal rights 
for natural habitats. Since the Declaration of 
Independence established America's desire 
for the rights of citizens (at least for male 
citizens) many acts of the US Congress have 
established an evolving concept for the legal 
rights of other entities: In 1863 the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation extended legal freedom 
to slaves; in 1903 the National Wildlife Ref- 
uge Act protected certain public lands as 
sanctuaries for specified wildlife; in 1 920 the 
Nineteenth Amendment gave female citi- 
zens equal rights with males; in 1924 the 
Indian Citizenship Act gave native Ameri- 
cans equal rights; in 1938 the Fair Labor 
Standards Act freed blue collar workers in the 
workplace; in 1957 the Civil Rights Act put 
legal teeth into the other acts that had estab- 
lished equal rights for all citizens; in 1 964 the 
Wilderness Act opened the way for the pres- 
ervation of large wild landscapes on public 
lands, and permitted legal defense of in- 
fringements on these preserves; in 1966 the 
Animal Welfare Act, in 1972 the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act, and in 1973 the 
Endangered Species Act all gave particular 
legal rights to certain animals, rights that 
were later extended even to certain plants. 

The Endangered Species Act, the Mul- 
tiple Use Sustained Yield Act of 1960, and the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976 
have mandated that public agencies protect 
certain biotic habitats. These laws establish 
legal ways for humans to defend some of the 
"rights of nature" against man's infringe- 
ments. A next stage in this legal evolution is 
the passage of the proposed Biological Diver- 
sity Bill and the World Environmental Policy 
Act now in Congress. Such a clear federal 
mandate should give natural diversity the 
same legal status now enjoyed by individual 
Endangered species. This means that 
uncommon combinations of species that 
comprise a biotic community will have legal 
protection, and further, that federal land 
managers will have an obligation to not only 
protect such existing communities but also 
to restore such communities where the po- 
tential exists. Since old-growth forests com- 
prise many habitats in shortest supply in the 
Southern Appalachians, National Forest 
management plans will be revised to accom- 
modate this new law. 

Congress still operates from the conser- 
vative philosophy of Gifford Pinchot which 
espouses good stewardship in the manage- 
ment of our National Forests for the produc- 
tion of goods and services for people. Many 
preservationists today, however, are embrac- 
ing a more biocentric view of nature. Norwe- 
gian philosopher and naturalist Arne Naess 
proposed in 1973 a new environmentalism 
that he termed "deep ecology." This concept 
has caught on strongly in America over the 
past decade, and many recent writings are 
espousing the intrinsic rights of all species 
and all habitats, in fact, all nature, to exist 
unmolested by humans. Such a philosophy 
is essential to success in the movement for 
restoration of old-growth forest landscapes. 

CONCLUSION 

All the potentials are in place for the 
restoration of large old-growth forest land- 
scapes across the Southern Appalachian 
Bioregion. Although these old-growth for- 
ests will not be the same as those of pre- 


disturbance landscapes, within another 75- 
150 years many habitats can be restored to a 
semblance of their primeval condition. The 
land base and partially rehabilitated second- 
growth forests exist on our mountain Na- 
tional Forests; the long-term commitment to 
bring it about is possible in federal land 
management policy. Finally, public and 
congressional sentiments have evolved to 
recognize the scientific and moral necessity 
to provide old-growth habitats where all 
levels of biological diversity can evolve natu- 
rally in response to the expected environ- 
mental changes of the next century. 

A national crusade is arising for preserv- 
ing and restoring old-growth forests in every 
forest region. A recent conference of the 
Natural Areas Association, for example, 
hosted 12 papers on the old-growth temper- 
ate deciduous forests of the southern United 
States. Scientific journals, environmental 
reports, and even national media are giving 
the subject unprecedented attention. The 
case for restoring old-growth has been well 
established. We are beyond the debating 
stage. As now urged by the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, it is time to conserve an ade- 
quate supply of second-growth forest, and 
leave it alone. Forever. 

Robert Zahner is a retired professor of for- 
estry who lives in Highlands, NC, near a unique 
temperate mesic forest threatened by Forest Serv- 
ice clearcutting. 
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ed. note: Particularly valuable for activists 
among the sources above is The Wilderness 
Society's Mountain Treasures At Risk, avail- 
able free from TWS, 1400 Eye St. NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 2000S. 
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The 


Destruction of 



Forest Service clearcutting in old growth Douglas Fir/Westem Hemlock forest adjacent to Olympic National Park, Washington. 
Photo by US Forest Service, courtesy of Forest Watch magazine. 


by Dave Foreman 

copyright © 1989 by Dave Foreman 

ed. note : The following is a chapter from 
The Big Outside. This book, which no wilder- 
ness activist should be without, is available from 
Ned Ludd Books (see ad in this issue). 

To ask the question, "Why do we de- 
stroy wilderness?" is to grapple with the 
fundamental problem of our species. The 
profound questions with which philoso- 
phers have danced since the Athenian Acad- 
emy, "What is Beauty? What is Truth? Who 
are we? Where are we going? What is the 
purpose of life? What is the Nature of Man?" 
are subsumed by that of human destruction 
of the wild. It is the keystone to understand- 
ing our alienation from Nature, which is the 
central problem of Civilization. 

Analyzing why we destroy wilderness 
requires us to step back 10,000 years to the 
nascency of agriculture, that brought with it 
the city, bureaucracy, patriarchy, war and 
empire. It was agriculture that severed our 
kind from the natural world and prompted 
our devastation oi native diversity. (Some, 
like Paul Martin of the University of Arizona, 
argue persuasively that this devastation 
began earlier, as small bands of skilled hunt- 
ers first entered Australia, Oceania, Siberia, 
Madagascar, North and South America at the 
close of the last Ice Age and caused the 
extinction of dozens of genera of large 
mammals and birds that were not experi- 
enced in evading so skilled a predator.) 

Before agriculture was midwifed in the 
Middle East, humans were in the wilderness. 
We had no concept of "wilderness" because 
everything was wilderness and we were apart 
of it. But with irrigation ditches, crop sur- 
pluses and permanent villages, we became 
apart from the natural world and substituted 
our fields, habitations, temples and store- 
houses. Between the wilderness that created 
us and the civilization created by us, grew an 
ever widening rift. 

Fortunately, we do not need to delve 
further into this complex question here. Our 
topic is far simpler: How are we destroying 
wilderness in the United States of America in 
the late twentieth century? As we discuss 
this, we will also uncover who is destroying 
wilderness.' 

The ways in which we are destroying 
the last American wilderness are interrelated 
and synergistic in their effects, but can be 
broken down into the following categories: 

V Road-building 

>/ Logging 

V Grazing 

V Mining 

V Energy extraction 

V Dams and other water developments 

V Pipeline and powerline corridors 

V Slob hunting 

V Wildlife "management" 

V Eradication of species 

V Introduction of exotics 

V Wildfire suppression 

) Off-road-vehicles (ORVs) 

V Industrial tourism 

V Wilderness recreation 

V Outside impacts 

Road-b> ilding 

The arm) of wilderness destruction 
travels by road. With few exceptions, each of 
the items on the above laundry list requires 
roads or motorized vehicles to exploit the 
wild. The road network in the United States 
is pervasive — twenty-one miles is the far- 
thest point from a road in the lower 48 states; 
there are few areas ten miles or more from a 
road. 

The National Forest System contains a 
large share of the Big Outside in the lower 48 
states, but it also boasts 375,000 miles of road 
—■ the largest road network managed by any 
single entity in the world. The United States 
Forest Service employs the second highest 
number of road engineers of any agency in 
the world (over 1,000). During the next half 
century, the FS plans to build an additional 
350,000-580,000 miles of road — mostly for 
logging. At least 100,000 miles of that will be 
in currently roadless areas. This road con- 
struction costs the American taxpayer half a 
billion dollars a year. Reducing — better yet, 
eliminating — the bloated FS road-building 
budget in the Congressional appropriations 
process is one of the best ways to defend 


’Although in fairness, we must recognize 
that all of us are destroying wilderness be- 
cause of the alienation of our society from 
nature; because of human arrogance; and be- 
cause of the gross overpopulation of our spe- 
cies combined with the wasteful lifestyle of 
modern humans that converts thirty percent 
of Earth’s photosynthetic production to hu- 
man purposes. 
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wilderness. Simply writingone’s members of 
Congress and demanding that the FS road 
budget be cut or eliminated is one of the 
more effective single acts any of us can per- 
form. 

The Bureau of Land Management is also 
beefing up its road network — for the benefit 
of graziers, energy companies and motorized 
recreationists. Many BLM areas could be 
classified and protected vast wilderness pre- 
serves if one or two dirt roads were closed. 

The wilderness of our best-known Na- 
tional Parks has been rent by "scenic motor- 
ways." The Going-to-the-Sun road in Gla- 
cier, Tioga Pass road in Yosemite, Skyline 
Drive in Shenandoah, Newfound Gap road 
in Great Smoky Mountains, Trail Ridge road 
in Rocky Mountain, and Island in the Sky 
road in Canyonlands are prime examples. A 
battle is now raging in Capitol Reef National 
Park in Utah as local boosters persevere in 
their effort to pave the Burr Trail. 

Roads are used for logging; dam build- 
ing; oil & gas exploration; overgrazing 
"management"; powerline construction and 
maintenance; mineral exploration and ex- 
traction; and ski area, recreational and subdi- 
vision development. Trappers, poachers, 
slob hunters, prospectors, seismographic 
crews, archaeological site vandals and other 
vanguards of the industrial spoliation of the 
wild use roads. Roads provide freebooters 
with access to key areas of wildlife habitat 
and to the core of wild areas. Roads cause 
erosion, disrupt wildlife migration and cre- 
ate an "edge effect" that allows common 
weedy species of plants and animals to in- 
vade pristine areas providing refuge to sensi- 
tive and rare native species. Many creatures 
are killed by vehicles on roads. 

Without roads, without mechanized 
access, native species are more secure from 
harassment and habitat destruction, and 
fewer people with fewer "tools” are able to 
abuse the land. 

Logging 

As the pioneers encountered the fron- 
tier in their march from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Mississippi River, their first step 
in civilizing the land was to "open it up": The 
oppressive forest, harboring savages, wild 
beasts and godlessness, and shutting out 
sunlight and progress, had to be cleared. 
While much of this ancient forest was simply 
burned, some of it fed the growing timber 
industry, which quickly became dominated 
by larger and larger companies as the timber 
frontier moved from New England to the 
Upper Midwest to the Pacific Northwest. In 
the view of the timbermen, the forests were 
endless and they were perfectly justified in 
ransacking an area, leaving it raw and bleed- 
ing, and moving further west. In the late 
1880s and '90s public outcry over this ra- 
paciousness led to the protection of Adiron- 
dack State Park in New York and the estab- 
lishment of forest reserves in the West to 
protect watersheds. 


John Muir hoped the forest reserves 
would be off-limits to logging, but under the 
leadership of Gifford Pinchot, they became 
the National Forests and were dedicated to 
"wise use." Chief Forester Pinchot estab- 
lished his prescripts quickly: 1) The first 
principle of conservation is development; 
and 2) There are only two things in the world 
— people and natural resources. 

The early-day Forest Service hoped to 
sell its timber to private companies, but these 
companies still had plenty of old growth on 
their millions of acres of private lands and 
were not interested. Not until after World 
War II did the marketing of National Forest 
timber attract interest as the stocks on corpo- 
rate lands became depleted. In the last 40 
years, the annual cut on the National Forests 
has steadily increased, until today the Forest 
Service brags that it is logging (i.e., destroy- 
ing) a million acres of wilderness a year. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
"harvesting" 10-12 billion board feet of 
timber a year from the National Forests 
(about a fifth of the nation's total timber 
production) not only exceeds sustained yield 
(the amount of timber harvested is more 
than that grown) but that most timber sales 
in remaining roadless areas on the National 
Forests are below cost sales. It costs the Forest 
Service (thus the taxpayer) more to offer and 
prepare these sales for cutting than timber 
companies pay for them. The Office of 
Management and Budget reported that, in 
1985, Forest Service below cost sales cost the 
taxpayer $600 million. Moreover, this figure 
does not include the associated costs of de- 
stroyed watersheds, devastated wildlife habi- 
tat, loss of recreation, herbicide pollution of 
air and water, decreased native diversity, 
concentration of wealth in fewer hands, and 
bureaucratic growth in the Forest Service to 
administer the program. 

The situation is getting even worse. 
According to a recent study by The Wilder- 
ness Society, proposed Forest Plans nation- 
wide call for an increase in logging of 25% 
over the next decade. Virtually every un- 
protected large, forested roadless area on the 
National Forests is threatened with logging 
and associated road-building. Except for the 
small amounts of old growth forest in desig- 
nated Wilderness Areas, the Forest Service 
plans to convert the remaining old growth to 
intensively managed tree farms during the 
next 50 years. (Unfortunately, the FS is not 
always successful in this: Many clearcuts 
have not regenerated, even with expensive 
replanting, fertilizing and herbiciding. 
Hundreds of Forest Service clearcuts remain 
butchered, bleeding wastelands decades af- 
ter clearcutting.) 

Grazing 

The livestock industry has probably 
done more basic ecological damage to the 
Western United States than has any other 
single agent. The Gray Wolf and Grizzly 
have been exterminated throughout most of 


the West for stockmen (Grizzlies are still 
being killed around Yellowstone National 
Park and the Rocky Mountain Front for 
sheep ranchers; the new Gray Wolf pack in 
Glacier NP has been largely wiped out to 
protect cattle; and ranchers are the leading 
opponents of wolf reintroduction in Yellow- 
stone and the Southwest). The Mountain 
Lion, Bobcat, Black Bear, Coyote, Golden 
Eagle and Raven have been relentlessly shot, 
trapped and poisoned by and for ranchers 
until lion and Bobcat populations are frac- 
tions of their former numbers. Elk, Bighorn, 
Pronghorn and Bison populations have been 
tragically reduced through the impacts of 
livestock grazing. Streams and riparian vege- 
tation have been degraded almost to the 
point of no return throughout much of the 
West. The grazing of cattle and sheep has 
dramatically altered native vegetation com- 
munities and has led to the introduction of 
non-native grasses palatable only to domes- 
tic livestock. Sheet and gully erosion from 
overgrazing have swept away most of the 
topsoil in the West. In non-timbered areas, 
most "developments" on public lands — 
roads, fences, juniper chainings, windmills, 
pipelines, stock tanks and the like — benefit 
only a few ranchers. 

Expansive areas of the Great Basin and 
Southwest could be designated as Wilderness 
were it not for the livestock industry. 
Throughout the rural West, public lands 
ranchers are the most vocal and militant 
lobby against environmental protection or 
Wilderness designation. Sadly, designation 
of an area as Wilderness or National Wildlife 
Refuge does not restrict commercial live- 
stock grazing. Even some National Parks are 
legally grazed. Of course, nearly all National 
Forest, BLM and state lands in the West are 
grazed by domestic livestock. 

To make this situation more outra- 
geous, all this is done to produce only two 
percent of the nation's red meat; ninety- 
eight percent of US beef production is on pri- 
vate lands, mostly in the Eastern states. The 
ranchers using the public lands are welfare 
ranchers. In 1988 they paid only $1.50 per 
AUM (Animal Unit Month — the average 
amount of forage a cow and her calf eat 
during a month), which is less than one- 
fourth of the cost of grazing leases on private 
lands. Additionally, BLM and Forest Service 
range specialists perform many services for 
their welfare charges, and fences, roads, 
stock ponds and other improvements for 
increased grazing are often built at taxpayer 
expense. All in all, the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management lose about 
$100 million a year with their grazing pro- 
grams — and this does not count the costs of 
environmental degradation, which run into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 
The 22,000 ranchers with BLM or FS grazing 
leases are among the most accomplished 
welfare chiselers in the nation (perhaps only 
military contractors are more facile at living 
on the public dole). 


Wilderness 


Mining 

Although mining has affected a smaller 
acreage than have logging or grazing, where 
it has occurred, its impact has been momen- 
tous, as a glance at the Santa Rita open pit 
copper mine in New Mexico or uranium 
tailings around Moab, Utah, will attest. 
Besides the scarification of the land and 
attendant air, water and soil pollution, 
mining requires a network of roads, power- 
lines, pipelines and other infrastructure, 
which drive away wildlife and dispel wild- 
ness. Geological processes are such that 
minerals tend to be most concentrated in 
rugged terrain, which is not only more vul- 
nerable to damage but is also more likely to 
be wild and roadless than is gentler country. 

Mining on the National Forests and 
BLM lands is sanctioned by the 1872 Mining 
Act, an antique from the days of the early 
gold rushes in the Wild West. This law allows 
any individual or corporation to claim min- 
erals on federal lands. Such claims are staked 
by only a small filing fee and maintained by 
only $100 worth of work a year, and can be 
taken to patent (passed into private owner- 
ship) if a reasonable mineral production is 
made. Like logging and grazing, mining on 
the public lands is a gigantic rip-off. Most 
National Parks and Wildlife Refuges are 
closed to new claims, as were Wilderness 
Areas after 1984 (previous claims — those 
filed prior to 1 984 for Wilderness Areas; prior 
to designation for Parks and Refuges — can 
be mined in all of these areas, however). The 
FS and BLM are limited in restricting or 
regulating mining on their lands, although 
they have more authority than they exercise. 

There are essentially two types of min- 
ers operating today: the so-called "small 
miner” and the mining corporation. Small 
miners are typically ne'er-do-wells with a 
bulldozer and a fanatical conviction that 
they're going to make a big strike that they 
can sell to a large corporation for millions. 
These pitiful pieces of human flotsam live in 
backwater towns near their diggings, or 
commute on weekends from Phoenix, Los 
Angeles and other cities to the backcountry. 
Although these little guys have made virtu- 
ally no large strikes, they seem to be every- 
where in the West and can be enormously 
destructive to wild country as they prospect. 
They are also likely to poach, trap or pursue 
other unsavory habits. They are vocal and 
potentially violent opponents of Wilderness 
designation and other "lock-ups." 

Medium to large corporations do the 
real mining. They have professional geolo- 
gists, use sophisticated methods to locate 


potential ore bodies, and carry large explora- 
tion budgets. Although financially and insti- 
tutionally better able to practice mining and 
reclamation in a less environmentally 
destructive manner than small miners, they 
are not inclined to do so unless forced. 
Mining companies have considerable politi- 
cal clout in the Western states, and they and 
their lobbying association, the American 
Mining Congress, are powerful opponents of 
Wilderness and National Park designations, 
arguing that all the public lands must remain 
available for more sophisticated prospecting 
techniques which will be developed in the 
future so they can patriotically produce the 
strategic minerals America needs to hold the 
worldwide godless communist conspiracy at 
bay (no exaggeration!). 

A national effort to replace the 1872 
Mining Law with a lease and royalty system, 
having environmental safeguards, failed in 
the late 1970s due to pressure from both 
types of miners. National conservation 
groups are again considering such a cam- 
paign. It is long overdue. Even more overdue 
is a ban on mining in all remaining wild 
(roadless) areas. 

Energy Extraction 

Unlike hard-rock mining, energy ex- 
traction (oil & gas, coal, tar sands, geother- 
mal) on the public lands by private compa- 
nies is governed by leasing. Leasing, in 
contrast to claiming, returns fees to the fed- 
eral treasury, and does not transfer owner- 
ship of the land from the federal govern- 
ment. It is based on several laws more recent 
than the 1872 Mining Law. Although the 
Secretary of the Interior has considerable 
discretion in leasing, the federal government 
(especially under the Reaganauts) has been 
enthusiastic to lease as much of its land as 
possible to the few giant corporations 
(Exxon, Mobil, Shell, Chevron, Union, 
Getty, etc.) that dominate all facets of the 
industry. 

Exploration for oil & gas begins with 
seismographic crews, who use explosives or 
"thumper trucks" to produce vibrations in 
the ground. Subterranean echoes are then 
read on monitors to determine where po- 
tentially favorable geological formations 
exist. Because each of several competing 
companies carefully guards its information, 
sometimes a dozen different seismo crews go 
over the same terrain. Their blasting disturbs 
wildlife, and thousands of miles of road have 
been bladed through Western wildlands for 
thumper trucks. 

Aftera favorable formation is found and 


an exploration lease obtained, exploratory 
drilling begins. Roads are built into wild 
areas, drilling pads are cleared, and outsized 
drilling rigs are set up for several weeks or 
months. The roughnecks who work on such 
crews are often ORVers, poachers, pot hunt- 
ers and other unenlightened users of the 
wild. Even if a strike is not made (a dry hole), 
exploration roads frequently become part of 
the permanent road system of the National 
Forest or BLM District, and provide access to 
wild country for the motor-bound public. 

If a strike is made, more wells are drilled, 
roads built, pipelines constructed and pump- 
ing stations installed until dozens of square 
miles of public land become an industrial 
complex, and Elk, bear and other critters are 
displaced. Such is the scenario for hundreds 
of thousands of acres of roadless country in 
the so-called Overthrust Belt of the Central 
and Northern Rockies. 

Geothermal leasing, exploration and 
extraction generally follow the same pattern 
as that for oil & gas. Coal (usually strip 
mined) is a leasable mineral on the public 
lands. It is a threat to wilderness primarily in 
Utah (as are tar sands). 

Dams and Other Water Devel- 
opments 

Some of the most remarkable wildlands 
and rivers in the United States have been 
flooded by dams and their reservoirs. Glen 
Canyon, Hetch Hetchy and much of Hells 
Canyon have been drowned beneath stag- 
nant reservoir water. Only all-out national 
campaigns by conservationists have pre- 
vented dams in the Grand Canyon, Dinosaur 
National Monument, the Gila Wilderness 
and the remainder of Hells Canyon. Dams 
on the Columbia River have decimated 
salmon runs in the wildernesses of the 
Northwest and Central Idaho. Upstream 
dams on the Colorado, Green and Rio 
Grande have severely affected wildlands 
downsteam. 

These dams have been built by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Recla- 
mation and Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration for electric power generation, flood 
control, irrigation and "recreation." 

The era of giant dam building in the 
United States is coming to a close and only a 
few large roadless areas are threatened by 
future construction. A new threat, however, 
is that of "small hydro" — the construction 
of small dams and powerplants to produce 
electricity from thousands of small rivers and 
streams which are often in the wilder comers 
of the National Forests. As encouraged by the 
Public Utilities Regulatory Power Act 
(PURPA), the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission (FERC) can issue permits to 
private individuals for such projects. Ap- 
plications threaten dozens of roadless areas 
— mostly on the West Coast. 

The best tool for protecting free-flowing 
rivers and streams is designation as part of 
the National Wild & Scenic Rivers System or 
a state river protection system. The national 
system was established by the 1968 National 
Wild & Scenic Rivers Act; many state systems 
have since been established as well. Al- 
though Wild & Scenic River designation has 
been inadequately utilized during the past 
twenty years, conservationists are gearing up 
a major new national campaign. Inclusion 
in the system generally places only a quarter- 
mile wide zone on each side of the river 
under protection, but it does protect a river 
from dams and other development that 
would modify its free-flowing character. 

Powerline and Pipeline Corri- 
dors 

Associated with the extraction of en- 
ergy sources is the constniction of pipelines, 
powerlines, coal-fired power plants and so 
forth. Powerlines and pipelines slice across 
the backcountry and divide many units of 
the Big Outside from one another. Irrigation 
canals, aqueducts and powerlines from 
hydropower and water storage dams cut 
across many remote sections of the country, 
dividing large roadless areas from one an- 
other. More lines are projected, and new 
transmission corridors will be proposed 
through large roadless areas. 

Slob Hunting 

I am a hunter, and offer no apology. 
Hunters have been among the most effective 
wilderness and wildlife conservationists. 
This does not negate, however, the impact of 
the slob hunter (and of poor public policy 
catering to slob hunters) on wildlife and 
wildlands. The popular conception of the 
hunter as a fat, drunken bumpkin or urban 
good ol’ boy cruising the backwoods in a 
jeep, armed with little natural history or 
appreciation of nature but plenty of ammu- 


nition, is all too true. Slob hunters fall into 
several categories: 

1) The market hunter. A booming black 
market exists for body parts of Black Bears 
(gall bladders, paws), Elk antlers and teeth, 
Grizzly claws and skins, etc. for practicioners 
of oriental medicine, collectors and other 
sexually -deficient oddballs. Big bucks can be 
made both by individuals and well-organ- 
ized rings. Over- worked game wardens catch 
only a handful of these dangerous criminals. 

Apologists for hunting claim that no 
species has become extinct because of hunt- 
ing. In reality, market hunting and "game 
hogging" for American Alligator, Bison, Gray 
Wolf, Elk, Bighorn, Passenger Pigeon, Wild 
Turkey and numerous species of waterfowl 
and shorebirds played as major a role as did 
habitat destruction in extirpating or drasti- 
cally reducing these species. 

2) The road hunter. This is the stere- 
otypical hunter. He wants to drive his jeep, 
trail bike or ATV to where he’ll shoot his 
freezer meat or anything else that moves. He 
opposes designating Wilderness Areas be- 
cause he can't drive in them. He doesn't like 
predators because they're eating his deer, Elk 
or Moose. The Arizona Wildlife Federation, 
for example, generally opposes Wilderness 
designations because it largely represents 
this type of hunter. On the other hand, the 
Idaho Wildlife Federation supports more 
Wilderness than does the Sierra Club because 
it's made up of real hunters — men and 
women who know that wilderness provides 
hunting at its best. 

3) The "gut hunter.” These fellows 
shoot at any game they see, regardless of the 
distance. Firing countless rounds at an Elk or 
deer several hundred yards away, gut hunters 
miss more often than not. Too often, how- 
ever, they succeed in gut shooting a critter 
which then wanders off to die in agony. 

4) The poacher. These people also need 
roads. They shoot without respect, and 
outside the law. 

5) The trophy hunter. Some trophy 
hunters are conservationists and support 
protection of the land. Others, such as many 
in the Foundation for North American Wild 
Sheep, want to eliminate predators and have 
road access everywhere. Trophy Bighorn 
Sheep hunters are usually wealthy, and are 
leading opponents of Wilderness designa- 
tion for areas in the California Desert and in 
Arizona National Wildlife Refuges. Other 
sleazy trophy hunters concentrate on Moun- 
tain Lion, Grizzly and other top level preda- 
tors. 

6) The trapper. Trapping is legal and 
encouraged by fish & game departments in 
most states. Not only is it cruel, but it is 
usually done from road or ATV. Trapping 
targets Bobcat, Lynx, Marten, Mink, Fisher, 
River Otter and other predators with low 
reproductive rates. Trapping upsets the 
normal predator-prey balance. Trapping 
caused the near-extermination of Beaver 
from much of the United States, and trap- 
ping today continues to keep Beaver popula- 
tions at an unnatural low. (Trapping by 
Native Americans in Canada and Alaska is ar- 
guably another matter.) 

7) The "put-and-take” fisherman. 
While flyfishing for native, naturally repro- 
ducing fish is one of life's higher callings, 
many fishermen just want to catch their 
limit (or exceed it if no game warden is 
about). They are a powerful lobby which has 
created a fish farming orientation among 
state wildlife agencies. Non-native, hatch- 
ery-reared fish which compete with natives 
have been introduced throughout the 
United States. Put-and-take fishermen have 
caused the introduction of trout to many 
high country lakes and tarns in Wilderness 
Areas that did not naturally contain fish. 
This has upset delicate aquatic ecosystems. 
Lake and riverine fauna has been more trans- 
formed than any other in the United States. 
Put-and-take fishermen have been as much 
to blame for this as have polluters and dam- 
builders. 

Slob hunters of all flavors oppose Wil- 
derness designations, create roads, kill exces- 
sive numbers of wildlife, and help turn the 
backcountry into a game farm. 

Wildlife "Management" 

The US Fish & Wildlife Service and state 
game & fish departments are partially com- 
posed of outstanding professionals who love 
wildlife and wilderness. They are disciples of 
Aldo Leopold, who founded the science of 
wildlife management and argued for the 
"land ethic." Unfortunately, many wildlife 
agencies are controlled by political appoint- 
ees who represent slob hunters or welfare 
ranchers, and are staffed by arrogant bureau- 
crats who believe in running game farms on 
the public lands for their constituency — 
continued on page 22 
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A rancher's fence takes its toll on wildlife on the public lands in southern Arizona. 


Destruction of Wilderness. . . 


continued from page 21 

road hunters and put-and-take fishermen. 
This kind of wildlife manager supports 
clearcutting, vegetative manipulation, 
predator control and roads because these 
often favor weed species like deer or provide 
hunter access. This kind of wildlife manager 
stocks lakes and rivers with exotic fish or 
hatchery-reared fish because such stocking 
sells licenses and brings more money to the 
department. This kind of manager promotes 
hunting of top level carnivores such as 
Mountain Lion and Grizzly because po- 
litically-powerful ranchers and trophy hunt-, 
ers demand it. This kind of wildlife manager 
releases non-native birds like pheasant and 
Chukar because quail and grouse don't pro- 
vide enough hunting. In bizarre cases, such 
as occurred with the New Mexico Game & 
Fish Department in the early 1970s, exotic 
species such as Oryx, Barbary Sheep and 
Iranian Ibex have been released on the pub- 
lic lands to create huntable populations for 
which high license fees are charged. 

Of course, we must understand that any 
bureaucracy promotes programs that create 
work for itself. Not until wildlife managers 
realize that their job is not to maximize the 
production of deer, pheasant, trout or other 
"desirable" game species, but to maintain 
wildness and native diversity, will the profes- 
sion live up to the standards Aldo Leopold 
established for it. 

Eradication of Species 

With rare exceptions, every ecosystem 
in temperate North America has lost key 
species. In the East, Cougar, Grey Wolf and 
Elk have virtually disappeared. In the heart- 
land, Bison, once 60 million strong, are gone. 
In the West, Grizzly and Gray Wolf have 
been largely extirpated. Along the northern 
border, Wolverine, Woodland Caribou, 
Lynx and Fisher are ghosts, lingering only in 
the wildest places. In the Southwest, the 
tropical cats (jaguar, Ocelot, Jaguarundi) are 
shadows seldom seen. Bighorn Sheep, Black 
Bear and Wild Turkey have been severely 
reduced in number wherever they once 
ranged. Riparian systems have had their 
native fish and invertebrate faunas so altered 
that exotics now dominate. Without the 
sensitive, wilderness-dependent species, wil- 
derness is a hollow shell. Without the top 
carnivores, the dynamic balance no longer 
exists. What will become of the deer without 
the wolf to whittle its swift legs? Is the 
mountain still alive without the bear? 

Extirpation of native species is perhaps 
the most insidious tool of wilderness de- 
struction. For conservationists, it is not 
enough to merely protect the land from the 
bulldozer and chainsaw. We must return the 
rightful inhabitants to their homes. As Lois 
Crisler wrote, "Wilderness without wildlife is 
just scenery." 

Introduction of Exotics 

As native species have disappeared, as 
the balance has been upset, exotic, weedy 
species have invaded, thereby changing 
whole ecosystems. Fragmented ecosystems, 
with smaller cores and greater area in "edge" 
conditions, are highly vulnerable to inva- 
sion by such species. Many of these exotics 
were deliberately introduced by unthinking 
people. Most of the grasses in California are 
exotics. The salt cedar (tamarisk), from the 
Middle East, crowds out cottonwood and 
willow in the Colorado and Rio Grande 
drainages. House Sparrows, Rock Doves, 
Starlings and Chukars have taken over the air 
and fields in many places. Spotted 
Knapweed chokes out native grasses in the 
Northern Rockies of Idaho and Montana. 
Alfred Crosby, in his brilliant and ground- 
breaking Ecological Imperialism, argues 
that we have created "Neo-Europes" in tem- 
perate areas around the world. The deliber- 
ate and criminal introduction of Crested 
Wheatgrass by the BLM in the Great Basin is 
probably the major current attack on the Big 
Outside from this angle. 






Suppression of Wildfire 

Naturally occurring wildfire (generally 
started by lightning) is an important compo- 
nent of most ecosystems in the lower 48 
states. Periodic fire is necessary to cause 
certain seeds to sprout, recycle nutrients, 
maintain prairies, thin out vegetation and 
accomplish other ecosystem services. The 
suppression of wildfire (the "Smokey the 
Bear Syndrome") has degraded wildernesses 
throughout the country. The fires that raged 
through the Pacific Coast forests in 1987 and 
across Yellowstone in 1988 were simply in- 
evitable natural events which accomplished 
much ecological good. The Forest Service 
and Park Service have begun to acknowledge 
the valuable role of fire in wilderness ecosys- 
tems and have, in some cases, established 
"let bum" policies for natural fire in Wilder- 
ness Areas. Unfortunately, when commer- 
cial timberlands or private property outside 
the Wilderness are threatened, full-scale fire 
control, including bulldozers and slurry 
bombers, is unleashed. Fighting a forest or 
grass fire is nearly always more destructive 
than letting it burn. 

Off-Road-Vehicles (ORVs) 

Twenty years ago the problem of ORVs 
scarcely existed. Jeeps, four-wheel-drive 
pickups, dirt bikes and snowmobiles were 
rare. Motorized tricycles and other all-ter- 
rain-vehicles (ATVs) were not invented. 
Today, however, millions of these infernal 
machines are piloted by boys trying to exor- 
cise the demons of their puberty, or by soft 
men and women wanting to "get into the 
backcountry" to hunt, fish, trap, poach, 
treasure hunt, prospect or camp. ORVs de- 
stroy vegetation, disrupt wildlife, erode the 
land, foul streams and air, and provide access 
to pristine areas for people who do not re- 
spect such places. Barry Goldwater may be 
correct in calling ORVs "the Japanese re- 
venge." 

The disturbing question is, "Why do 
iand managers allow ORVs?" Both the BLM 
and Forest Service have full power to restrict 
or prohibit off-road travel. Presidents Nixon 
and Carter each issued Executive Orders 
giving federal agencies explicit authority to 
control ORVs. The vast majority of the over 
300 million acres of National Forest and BLM 
land in the lower 48, however, is open to 
ORVs — not just on jeep routes or dirt bike 
trails, but cross-country. ORVs carve thou- 
sands of miles of new low-standard roads 
into roadless areas of the public lands every 
year. At the very least, vehicles should be 
restricted to designated roads with all cross- 
country travel absolutely banned. 

Why is this not done? Two reasons 
come to mind. First, many FS and BLM 
employees and managers use ORVs in the 
backcountry themselves, and therefore iden- 
tify with other recreational ORVers. Second, 
ORVers are well organized and vocal. They 
scream bloody murder when they are re- 
stricted in any way from exercising their 
"constitutional rights" to drive wherever 
they wish. Although the public dislikes 
ORVs and their use on the public lands, this 
rude minority gets its way. 

Four-wheelers, dirt bikers and other 
motorized recreationists present the strong- 
est opposition to protection of the California 
Desert. They represent a large anti-Wilder- 
ness constituency in other areas as well. 
Snowmobilers are a similar stumbling block 
to protection of wildlands in the northern 
states and Rockies. 

Industrial Tourism 

Outdoor recreation has become a big 
business. Large corporations, land develop- 
ers, and small businessmen operating in 
National Parks (concessionaires) and "gate- 
way" towns (including local chambers of 
commerce) have exploitative attitudes to- 
ward wildlands that rival those of loggers or 
miners. National Park administrators rank 
their "success"by the numberofvisitors they 
host (as indicated by Yellowstone NP's decla- 
ration that they plan to heavily advertise to 
get visitation up again after the adverse 
publicity of the 1988 fires). A large number 
of outdoor recreationists loathe "roughing 
it" and demand full hookups (electricity, 
water, sewage) for their travel trailers or 
motor homes — Recreation Vehicles (RVs). 

RV campgrounds, condominiums, sec- 
ond home subdivisions, resorts, golf courses, 
ski areas, tennis clubs, recreational reser- 
voirs, marinas, scenic highways, visitor cen- 
ters, motels and access roads serve these 
industrial tourists. In doing so, they usurp 
prime winter habitat for Elk and Bighorn, 
cause (indirectly) the death of Grizzly (in 
Yellowstone and Glacier), create air pollu- 
tion and traffic jams in remote areas, replace 
native vegetation with exotics, destroy wild 
rivers and streams, overfish and overhunt 
(thereby encouraging the game farming 
mentality), and bring far too many inexperi- 


enced people into delicate ecosystems. 

Large roadless areas are threatened by 
ski area development in California and Colo- 
rado; ambitious wilderness recovery plans 
are being torpedoed by condos and recrea- 
tion subdivisions in New England; the sur- 
vival of the Grizzly in Yellowstone is jeopard- 
ized by RV campgrounds; and water skiers 
zip over the drowned Glen Canyon. In every 
section of the country, wilderness and wild- 
life are trampled underfoot by various mani- 
festations of industrial tourism. 

The National Park Service has many fine 
employees (as do the Forest Service and 
BLM), people who value the wild and answer 
a calling to protect it. Unfortunately, some 
of the top administrators have lost touch 
with the wild nature their Parks were estab- 
lished to preserve, and have become, in 
many cases, leading threats to the Parks. 
Developments such as Fishing Bridge and 
Grant Village, and arrogant mismanage- 
ment of Grizzlies have disrupted the ecologi- 
cal integrity of Yellowstone National Park. 
The tacky urban center of Yosemite Valley is 
a national disgrace. Commercial outfitters 
dictate policies on river running in Grand 
Canyon and other Parks and lock outprivate 
boaters. Corporations offering "scenic over- 
flights" are given free access to skies over 
Parks by Park Superintendents who enjoy 
buzzing around in helicopters, too. Concen- 
trating on scenic views and visitor services, 
Park Superintendents have allowed develop- 
ment in sensitive ecosystems. The primary 
constituency of the Parks is not the residents 
— wildlife — but local chambers of com- 
merce, concessionaires and the motorized 
tourist. Indeed, concessionaires (often sub- 
sidiaries of multi-national corporations) 
have largely usurped management of popu- 
lar Parks from the Park Service, and run them 
to maximize their profits. 

Unless the National Park Service can get 
back on track with a philosophy of ecosys- 
tem management, and kick out the conces- 
sionaires, the National Park ideal which the 
United States gave the world will become a 
cruel hoax. 

Wilderness Recreation 

One would think that those who take 
the time to hike, float or horsepack into 
Wilderness Areas would seek to protect the 
pristine quality of the land. Most do, but a 
minority, often locals on horseback but 
sometimes urban backpackers, shows no 
respect to the Wilderness. Fire rings without 
number, semi-burned aluminum foil, toilet 
paper "flowers," hacked green trees, empty 
Coors beer cans, discarded fishing line, soap 
in streams and lakes, horse tethering in 
campsites or hobbling around lakes — all are 
the calling cards of wilderness slobs. In 
extreme cases, commercial hunting guides 


and packers establish semi-permanent Wil- 
derness camps which resemble small towns. 
Some outfitters have even packed in prosti- 
tutes to service hunters in places such as 
Wyoming's Teton Wilderness Area. 

Wilderness recreationists who fail to 
practice sensitive backcountry ethics should 
be fined and banned for specific periods from 
entering Wilderness Areas. Commercial 
outfitters should be carefully supervised, and 
have their permits yanked for trashing Wil- 
dernesses. The FS, BLM, FWS and NPS need 
to hire more (and qualified!) Wilderness 
Rangers to enforce proper backcountry use. 
* * ★ 

By chopping large ecosystems into 
smaller pieces, not only do these pieces be- 
come extremely vulnerable to disruption, 
but they can no longer support the full array 
of native animals and vegetation that they 
once supported as larger areas. Understand- 
ing the factors that cause the destruction of 
wilderness is the first step to preventing such 
destruction. None of the remaining roadless 
areas in the United States is large enough to 
stand alone. None is large enough to main- 
tain the minimum viable populations of 
wide-ranging carnivores. Identifying the 
remnants of the Big Outside in the lower 48 
states is the first step toward restoring 
healthy wilderness ecosystems. 

In 1956, conservationists accepted a 
compromise on the Colorado River Storage 
Act which cancelled a huge dam on the 
Green and Yampa Rivers in Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument in favor of one on the 
Colorado River at Glen Canyon. Except for 
a few pioneer river runners like Ken Sleight 
and Katie Lee, no one objected. The conser- 
vationists who made that compromise knew 
the canyons of Dinosaur but they didn't 
know Glen Canyon. David Brower has said 
that that compromise was the greatest mis- 
take he ever made. It was the tragedy of "the 
place no one knew." The damming of Glen 
Canyon cut the heart out of the largest 
roadless area in the United States. 

Other great roadless areas have simi- 
larly been destroyed because they were un- 
known. The southern Nevada desert, de- 
scribed by Bob Marshall as the finest desert 
wilderness he ever visited, also was ne- 
glected. It became an atomic bomb testing 
range. In too many other cases, conserva- 
tionists have not fought for areas, large and 
small, because they were known merely as 
blank spots on maps. 

It is the purpose of The Big Outside to 
prevent that from happening again. With its 
publication, the largest roadless areas left in 
the United States have been delineated and 
described. May we never again lose the place 
no one knew! 
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Timber receipts failed to recover expenditures on 74 of 120 national forests in 1988. This includes 
the majority of forests in seven of the nine Forest Service regions. SOURCE: USDA— Forest Service, 1989. 
Timber Sale Program Annual Report, FY 1 988 Test , Forest Level Information. 


Reprinted with permission from the Wilderness Society's The Uncounted Costs of Logging. 


TRUE 

FOREST 

SERVICE 

REFORM 

by Jamie Sayen, PAW 

The time has come for Earth First! to 
advance its proposal to "Reform the Forest 
Service." In the Appalachians, where 10% or 
less of the region’s wood fiber comes from 
National Forest lands, the solution is obvi- 
ous: NO MORE COMMERCIAL LOGGING 
IN NATIONAL FORESTS. 

This is the appropriate solution for all 
National Forests nationwide. In 74 of the 
120 National Forests, timber receipts failed 
to recover expenditures in 1988. According 
to US Forest Service estimates, only 12-15% 
of the wood fiber cut in the entire United 
Statescomes fromNational Forests. Elemen- 
tary conservation measures could reduce 
waste by at least that amount. EF! should 
lead the way in calling for an end to all 
commercial logging on all public lands. 

The National Forest lands should be- 
come cores for Evolutionary Preserves [see 
Jeff Elliott's article]. Subsequently, ecologi- 
cally appropriate restoration practices will be 
be permitted, but human-centered activities 
— grazing, mining, logging, ORVs, etc. — 
will be banned. 

At a conference in Asheville, North 
Carolina, in October, several participants 
concluded that the 3.5 million acres of NF 
lands in the region must become the core of 
a regional wilderness [see Robert Zahner's 
article] . The purchase boundaries of the NFs 
must be expanded to include: all native 


Congress Considers 
Biodiversity Bill 

The National Biological Diversity Con- 
servation and Environmental Research Act 
(HR 1268) would establish a national policy 
for the conservation of biodiversity. The 
Earth First! Biodiversity Project considers 
this legislation an essential first step in fos- 
tering a national awareness of the extensive 
species endangerment, ecosystem degrada- 
tion and fragmentation, and corresponding 
decline of natural diversity in the United 
States. 

Over 6000 species and natural commu- 
nities are biologically threatened in the 
United States. This estimate consists of spe- 
cies with global rankings of G-l (critically 
imperiled globally because of extreme rarity) 
through G-3 (very rare), and includes native 
vertebrate, invertebrate, and plant species. 

HR 1268 would support environmental 
research and training necessary for conserva- 
tion and sustainable use of biotic natural 
resources; establish mechanisms for carrying 
out the national biodiversity policy; and 
facilitate the collection, synthesis, and dis- 
semination of information needed for these 
purposes. 

It is clear from our experiences with the 
US Forest Service and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement that existing conservation laws are 
not adequate to prevent species or their 
ecosystems frombecomingendangered. Not 
surprisingly, top bureaucrats from the Forest 
Service, BLM, and many other federal agen- 
cies have testified against this bill. One 
reason may be that HR 1268 would require 
that full disclosure of all development im- 
pacts on biological diversity be included in 
environmental impact statements. 

Fearing that this act would disclose the 
biological price this country is paying for 
allowing resource extraction to dominate 
federal lands, organizations such as the 
Wildlife Legislative Fund of America are 
working hard to defeat the bill. Many 
"sportsmen" organizations also oppose the 
bill, since its passage would expose the real 
impact on natural diversity of trapping and 
hunting on our National Wildlife Refuge 
System. 

Activists should write their con- 
gresspersons in support o f HR 12 68. Ad- 
dress senators at US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; representatives at House of 
Representatives, DC 20515. 

—Jasper Carlton 


ecosystems in the region; riparian corridors 
to other wilderness areas, including the big- 
gest wilderness of all, the ocean; and corri- 
dors that link the Southern Appalachians 
with Florida arid the Central and Northern 
Appalachians. East-west corridors must also 
be identified. Ecologically sustainable log- 
ging and sustainable, value-added industry 
will be permitted in the buffer zones sur- 
rounding the Preserves. There will be no 
more unmilled exports. Profits will stay in 
the local economy. 

In the Northern Appalachians, Na- 
tional Forests account for less than 5% of the 
wood fiber cut in the region. As these forests 
reach economic maturity (but not biological 


FS Ecosystem Management 
Review Initiated 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project has 
begun a review of US Forest Service policies 
and implemented regulations regarding the 
identification and protection of ecosystems. 
The analysis will concentrate on 37 represen- 
tative National Forests across the country, 
most of which are critical components of 
large natural diverse ecosystems such as the 
Greater Yellowstone, Northern Continental 
Divide, Gila/Aldo Leopold, and Klamath 
Knot/Siskiyou. The Project will look at the 
appropriateness and effectiveness of the 
ecological classification systems employed 
by each of the 37 Forests and also the degree 
to which each is applying the latest FS guide- 
lines pertaining to the preservation of bio- 
diversity. Despite the alarming increase in 
the number of species classified as sensitive, 
or recognized as being biologically threat- 
ened or endangered on the National Forest 
System in the past five years, the agency has 
been slow to adopt a multiple-species or 
ecosystem approach to the preservation of 
natural diversity. 

—Jasper Carlton 

■WV Continues Paddlefish 
Harvesting 

While West Virginia anglers proudly 
have their pictures taken with snagged Pad- 
dlefish in the bait shops along the Ohio 
River, the West Virginia Department of 
Natural Resources refuses to remove the rare 
and biologically threatened Paddlefish 
{Poly don spathula) ffonfthe state's legal-take 
sport list. This, despite the best scientific 
information available indicating the species 
is on the threshold of extirpation from West 
Virginia waters. 

The Paddlefish is now the subject of a 
formal petition for listing as as Threatened 
under the federal Endangered Species Act, 
yet the state of West Virginia allows its 
"sportsmen" to kill the fish. The Earth First! 
Biodiversity Project has been working to 
change this policy and has advised the West 
Virginia governor that the continued failure 
of the state to protect the Paddlefish could 
jeopardize federal funds the state receives 
under cooperative wildlife agreements. 

Please write West Virginia Governor 
Gaston Caperton, State Capitol, Char- 
leston, WV 25305, expressing your out- 
rage over the situation. Tell him you will 
not visit or purchase products from the 
state until its Paddlefish are protected. 

—Jasper Carlton 


maturity), pressure is growing from industry 
and FS bureaucrats to increase the pace of 
cutting. PAW is currently designing a 
"Greenline" for a Northern Appalachian 
Evolutionary Preserve (NAEP). A critical 
component is the one million acres of Na- 
tional Forest in the region. 

In the West, where greater percentages 
of the regions' wood fiber come from Na- 
tional Forest, the end of logging in NFs would 
be more noticeable. Yet even on the westside 
forestland in the Pacific Forest Province, 
only 22.5% of softwood sawtimber cut 
comes from NFs. 

This reform will force industry to prac- 
tice truly sustainable logging on its own 
lands because it will lose its "insurance pol- 
icy" — public lands. In the past, industry has 
trashed its own lands because it knew it could 
rely on the FS to bail it out by opening the 
National Forests. 


submitted by Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness 

ed. note: The following essay is a preliminary 
part of a wilderness proposal being developed by 
PAW for the forests of northern New England 
and northern New York. PAW coordinators 
Jamie Sayen and Jeff Elliott have been advocat- 
ing this Greenline approach with great success at 
Northern Forest Land Study (NFLS) hearings 
throughout New England recently. Indeed, 
mainstream environmentalists have endorsed a 
Greenline approach, albeit a less visionary one 
that PAW's, for the Northern Forests. For infor- 
mation on the NFLS, see Jamie Sayen' s articles in 
past issues of the Journal. 

If the northeastern forests are ever to 
know the roar of the Panther, if the headwa- 
ters of our rivers are to receive communica- 
tions from the ocean carried by the Atlantic 
Salmon, we must change our ways now. We 
must adopt a respectful, biocentric land 
ethic; and designate and protect preserves 
with evolution as our mandate, for nothing 
less than the process of evolution is at stake. 

To begin, we must ask what are the 
health needs of this region. The ecological 
needs of the Northern Appalachians can 
only be met by the creation of large areas — 
Evolutionary Preserves — where the wild- 
ness of the biota can dance through evolu- 
tion. Though the eastern United States is 
densely populated, some of this country's 
largest and healthiest biosystems survive 
here. Unfortunately, these are also some of 
the most threatened. 

Greenlining is the best method to pro- 
tect the health of regional Evolutionary Pre- 
serves. [That is, we should draw a Greenline 
around the forested region of northern New 
England and northern New York, much as 
New York has drawn its famous Blue Line 
around the Adirondacks, and preserve the 
lands within.] Greenlining allows for cohe- 
sive, region-wide strategies to protect bio- 
diversity and natural processes, and it offers 
the best method for developing local, sus- 
tainable human communities. Greenlining 
must not be seen as a purely utilitarian trick, 
such as to make it easier for Congress to pass 
tax subsidies for the timber industry that 
benefit industry only in the NFLS region's 
four states. 


As to the alleged economic disruption, a 
sustainable economy cannot be based upon 
ecological abuse. If we keep subsidizing the 
timber industry, our remaining intact public 
lands will soon look like the industry lands in 
northern Maine, Crown Lands in British 
Columbia, and other clearcut lands all over 
the globe. 

In place of land raping, we propose a 
radical reduction in the consumption of 
forest products — no more redwood picnic 
tables for L.A. yuppies; no junk mail, pam- 
pers, biomass toilers, or monoculture plan- 
tations. We need to implement non-toxic 
paper recycling. Above all, we must stop the 
colossal waste of trees by mechanized har- 
vesting and by slop consumption. 

The state eventually removes victims of 
child abuse from abusing parents. We must 
demand that the government likewise con- 
fiscate public and private lands from forest 
abusers. 


Below we list and then discuss goals and 
methods of establishing Evolutionary Pre- 
serves. These goals and methods are de- 
signed with the forests of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and New York in mind, but 
apply equally to other regions. 

Goals: 

1 . A healthy regional environment, as meas- 
ured by biological and ecological diversity, 
stability, and dynamic equilibrium. 

2. Continuity of healthy biological commu- 
nities. 

3. Reestablishment of extirpated species and 
the stabilization of populations based on 
dynamic equilibrium . 

4. Sustainable low-impact human interac- 
tion with the biotic community, based on a 
biocentric ethic. 

Methods: 

A. Establish large Wilderness cores represent- 
ing all habitat types, connected by corridors 
and surrounded by wide buffer zones. 

B. Identify habitat and landscape types. 

C. Develop a biocentric land ethic. 

D. Restore damaged habitats in an ecological 
manner. 

E. Stop acid rain, global warming, ozone 
depletion and other anthropogenic environ- 
mental stresses on the biosphere. 

F. Reduce human population to a level below 
the carrying capacity. 

Discussion of Goals: 

1. A healthy regional environment. 

Intact biological diversity is the full 
complement of indigenous species and va- 
rieties living in equilibrium. Ensuring this 
means all species native to the land will be 
given equal consideration, and restoration 
efforts will be directed toward ecosystem 
health, not manipulation for desired species 
like White-tailed Deer and Red Pine. Resto- 
ration efforts will restore ecological health 
through succession and evolution. Extir- 
pated species willbe reintroduced only when 
natural immigration is not possible; and 
only the most appropriate genotype avail- 
able of the reintroduced species will be used. 

Intact ecological diversity is the full 
complement of habitat types naturally 
found in a region. These will be identified 
and restored to approximate the undis- 
continued on page 24 
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VIEW FROM THE OUTHOUSE 


Vermont's Last Frontier 


Holland, VT: I have finally come to the 
other side. Since moving to Holland in July, 
I have watched the ridge just east of my 
hilltop home, knowing that the far side was 
a rare kind of place for Vermont, a place 
where cows and sheep and people do not 
dominate, where a loon or moose might 
quench its thirst in the waters of a lost lake. 
I have come now, on this cloudless autumn 
day, to find the lake where no road leads, 
where no houses dwell and no boats are 
rented. 

There is drama in the change from west 
to east in Holland. It begins with open, 
sprawling farms, domestic as a dog and 
smelling of manure, and ends with the last 
wild land in Vermont, smelling of balsam fir. 
It is this eastern edge that feeds me like a 
mother, soothes me in the night when noth- 
ing else can. 

The lake is known simply as Beaver 
Pond. It is possibly Vermont's northernmost 
wild lake, only a stone's throw from the 
irrelevant national border that cuts through 
the woods. Access to the lake, if done legally, 


means walking. It is part of the Hurricane 
Brook Wildlife Refuge and no vehicles are 
allowed, at least according to an abused and 
ignored sign that hangs before Amy and me 
in an aspen tree. We walk in the tracks of a 
three-wheeled ATV, its future uncertain 
should I find it unattended. 

We hear only the sounds of nature in 
the raw, impromptu and imperfect, thank- 
fully. Perfection implies completion, and 
nature, however we choose to define it, is 
never complete. It is as mercurial as a sunset, 
no goals to achieve, no agenda to complete. 
It just is, and that is what feeds me. I can 
come here and die, and all of the knowns and 
unknowns of nature will absorb me, but it 
will not care. How else could such a universe 
endure? 

We walk onward, through the classic 
smell of northwoods for a few serpentine 
miles. We pass a small pond of 15 acres or so, 
shallow and wild, and wait for a moose that 
never shows. Only the muddy tracks assure 
us that moose are here. We leave behind the 
tracks of moose and man (and woman), and 


wind further through the woods until finally 
seeing the shimmering waters of the border 
lake glisten through the trees. 

It is a rare and precious form of excite- 
ment to come upon a wild lake for the first 
time, after walking several miles and emerg- 
ing from the forest to look out across the 
water. The beautiful basics are here: wind, 
water, sun, rock, the forest, and a pair of 
loons. It is as though we were a thousand 
miles west in the Boundary Waters of Minne- 
sota. But over the distant ridge are the farms 
of Holland, the ubiquitous stench of manure 
and the drone of mechanized farming. 
Wolves are missing, too, and this region 
could use a predator with a taste for cow. 

Vermont's nesting loons have 
dwindled to about 50 birds, and I watch this 
pair with a sense of both satisfaction and 
urgency. How many places can you go, 
Common Loon, now that we've made you 
and your habitat uncommon? It is time to 
change your name in Vermont; how about 
Long Lost Loon? 

There are two young loons with the 




adult pair. The young ones look small for so 
late in the season. Did the adults have to re- 
nest after having their first clutch of eggs 
destroyed? Eat quickly and heartily, young 
loons, for the ice is coming and your parents 
will soon leave you forever. 

We walk the wooded, rocky shoreline 
and find the remains of a burned cabin. Nice 
as it may have been to retreat to a lakefront 
cabin, I am glad it is gone, allowing the lake 
to be truly undeveloped. Why are New 
Englanders unwilling to make what we have 
always been taught is a fair compromise: 50- 
50? Fifty percent of our lakes must be left 
completely undeveloped, and the other 
lakes may be developed. Sounds fair to me, 
though I would rather see a much higher 
percentage of undeveloped lakes. Lots of 
cabins and opulent second homes will need 
to go. Who will make the first move? 

Along the south shore we find three 
aluminum rowboats cached in the woods. 
The first has been destroyed with an axe, the 
second has no oars, and the third is lake- 
worthy (sort of), complete with oars. We 
drag it into the water, rowing away from the 
loons. 

As I row I begin to feel the voyageur urge 
to keep on going, as deep as I can go into 
Vermont's last frontier, portaging and pad- 
dling, portaging and paddling. Only a few 
minutes pass and I have rowed across the 
lake, from one end of the frontier to the 
other. There is nothing we can do but return. 
The sun drops behind the ridge where the 
other side of Holland lies waiting. There is 
water in our boat both here and beyond the 
ridge, and. rather than search for the leaks 
and repair them, we continue to row with 
dwindling hopes of safe passage to the other 
side. 

— Robert Streeter 
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turbed, pre-Columbian conditions. Land- 
scape manipulation will be limited to resto- 
ration necessary to stabilize anthropogenic 
instability and/or to assure the survival of 
biotic components. 

Stability of population dynamics is a 
precondition of regional health. The devel- 
opment of parallel trophic structures that 
provide ecological stability will be encour- 
aged. Biological diversity will be protected 
and encouraged through ecological stability 
that allows a maturation process conducive 
to the evolution of populations — including 
speciation and natural extinction. Dynamic 
equilibrium will not be limited to biotic 
components but will include geomorphic 
changes that would take place without 
human intervention, such as stream bed 
migration and mass movement. 

2. Continuity of biome allowing genetic ex- 
change. 

The stability and diversity of the biotic 
systems require that wilderness preserves be 
large and interconnected, and that all native 
ecosystems be incorporated into the net- 
work. Genetic diversity and exchange define 
the long-term health of a system. Genetic 
degradation occurs through unnatural isola- 
tion of populations. Dynamics of landscape 
ecology, such as global climatic fluctuations, 
and biotic factors such as Beaver dam-build- 
ing and insect and blight infestations, will 
not be disrupted by human activities. 

3. Reestablishment of extirpated species. 

Extirpated species are species that coev- 
olved with the biotic community and have 
been displaced by human intervention, not 
by community eutrophication. Species of 
concern will be allowed to return to popula- 
tion health in balance with their biotic and 
abiotic community. This includes sensitive, 
rare, Threatened, Endangered, and extir- 
pated species (e.g., Gray Wolf, Cougar, Wol- 
verine, Lynx, Caribou, Atlantic Salmon, 
Eastern Diamondback Rattlesnake, Kamer 
Blue Butterfly), as well as species that, due to 
human interaction, have unstable 
populations exceedingtheir bioregion's carry- 
ing capacity (e.g., Raccoons, White-tailed 
Deer, humans and Spruce Budworm). 

4. Sustainable low-impact human interaction in 
the buffer zone. 

Sustainable activities will provide socio- 


economic health. Activities in the buffer 
zone might include organic forming, selec- 
tive logging, and hunting. Practices that 
harm the environment, such as pesticide 
spraying and clearcutting, will not be al- 
lowed. Habitat fragmentation will not be 
tolerated, e.g., damming rivers, creating 
extensive pastures, or constructing roads. 

Discussion of Methods: 

Environmental health in this bi- 
oregion, and others, can only be attained by 
adopting a biocentric land ethic. A geo- 
graphic boundary for this region must be 
defined. This boundary will be referred to as 
a Greenline. Geomorphology, microcli- 
mates, community dynamics, natural distur- 
bance regimes, and other ecological factors 
must be addressed when determining zone 
designation within the Greenline — Wilder- 
ness core, Wilderness corridor, or buffer 
zone. Within the Greenline, ecological 
health will be attained by the following: 

A. Establish large Wilderness cores. 

a) Expand the Northern Forest Land 
Study region by expanding White and Green 
Mountain National Forest purchase bounda- 
ries and eliminating inholdings and frag- 
menting developments. Extend the region 
of concern to include other public lands such 
as state forests, as well as riparian zones 
leading beyond the NFLS area, and represen- 
tatives of all ecosystems naturally found 
within this region. For instance, add the 
Gaspe Peninsula and New Brunswick in 
Canada, the Taconics in eastern New York 
and western Vermont, Mt. Graylock in west- 
ern Massachusetts, and the Catskills. 

b) Establish core Wilderness Areas large 
enough to allow biological stability of all 
indigenous species, restoration of extirpates, 
and unimpeded evolution, succession, eu- 
trophication, and geophysical dynamics. 

c) Establish corridors linking Wilder- 
ness Areas, critical habitats, riparian zones, 
and the ocean. These corridors will extend to 
Canada, the Tughill Plateau (western NY), 
the Taconics, the roadless areas in the Cat- 
skills, and ultimately the length of the Appa- 
lachians and beyond. Rivers and riparian 
zones to the Atlantic Ocean will be protected 
as wild habitat regardless of how far they 
extend from core Wilderness zones. Corri- 
dors offer pathways for genetic exchange, 
species migration, and colonization. They 


help preserve biodiversity by safeguarding 
against extinction caused by habitat frag- 
mentation and isolation. They allow extir- 
pated species passage home. Fence row type 
corridors are not acceptable because they are 
too narrow to allow for the dispersal of most 
plants and animals. Riparian corridors are 
necessary but not sufficient. They are usually 
too narrow, and composed of few habitat 
types. These same limitations apply to ridg- 
etops. What is needed are multiple, wide 
bands of land that contain a diversity of 
habitats. 

d) Establish buffer zones managed with 
a "conservation" land ethic as opposed to the 
preservation land ethic of the cores and cor- 
ridors. Human activity will be low-impact, 
and may include organic farming, respon- 
sible silviculture, work horse breeding, and 
some regional, benign industry (e.g., value- 
added wood products). 

B. Identify habitat and landscape types. 

Intense and continuous inventories of 
the ecosystems will be conducted. Rather 
than have agents who inventory salable re- 
sources such as gravel, conservation biolo- 
gists and biocentric landscape ecologists 
should inventory the geophysical abiotic 
and the biotic components and study how 
they correlate, to help assure that long-term 
health is protected. 

C. Develop a biocentric land ethic. 

"We abuse the land because we view it 
as a commodity belonging to us. When we 
see land as a community to which we belong, 
we may begin to useit with love and respect. " 

We must heed Aldo Leopold's words. 
Intrinsic values must take precedence over 
economic values. Development of a land 
ethic could be furthered through the public 
education system and by promoting low- 
impact economic activity (e.g., advertising 
local produce, subsidizing sustainable cot- 
tage industries). This would not be revolu- 
tionary, but rather would reflect the values of 
the American public and its desire for a 
healthy environment. Most Americans do 
not (ethically as opposed to economically) 
support environmentally destructive indus- 
try. 

D. Begin ecologically appropriate habitat resto- 
ration. 

The restorative powers of natural sys- 
tems, not intensive management, will al- 
ways be favored. Restoration efforts will be 
restricted to activities that stabilize anthro- 
pogenic degradations. Activities that sup- 
press regeneration through natural succes- 


sion will not be tolerated unless inactivity 
would be detrimental to critical systems or 
endangered species. 

E. Stop acid rain and global warming. 

Although largely the by-product of 
industrialization and development, these 
problems affect all regions of the globe, in- 
cluding the polar regions. Restoration will 
never succeed unless global problems are 
addressed on both a local and global scale. 
Global warming and acid deposition pro- 
duce environmental stresses greater than 
any in undamaged ecosystems. As a result, 
evolutionary adaptation cannot keep up 
with environmental degradation. There are 
only two options in response to environ- 
mental stress: adaptation and extinction. 
Habitat fragmentation and destruction, and 
global warming, acid deposition, and deple- 
tion of atmospheric ozone, are interacting 
synergistically to destroy life on Earth. Solv- 
ing all these problems is key to the survival of 
life. 

F. Reduce human population. 

Though human activity will be mini- 
mal in the Wilderness cores and corridors, 
the buffer zones will support human com- 
munities. Zoning regulations and natural 
attrition will reduce the ecological demands 
of human populations. A biocentric land 
ethic will redefine human carrying capacity. 
It will allowa biocentric inclusion of humans 
within the buffer zones, rather than entail- 
ing a misanthropic exclusion of this species. 
Zero population growth is a goal of many 
Americans today, but it is no longer enough. 
Negative population growth must be the 
goal of each bioregion until it reaches sus- 
tainable human population levels. 

Conclusion: 

The implementation of the Evolution- 
ary Preserve and biocentric ethic should be 
creative and flexible. Bioregional implemen- 
tation will include creative use of zoning, 
such as islands of habitat in ruralor suburban 
areas that would not satisfy the requirements 
of Wilderness. These areas should be desig- 
nated as buffer zones and connected by cor- 
ridors. In urban areas, corridors could be 
established as Green Ways. Though these 
would be able to support little in terms of 
biodiversity, they would help to stabilize and 
mitigate the environmental degradation of 
human population centers and would en- 
courage an appreciation of the biocentric 
land ethic. 
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by George Wuerthner 

Many recent wilderness management 
plans exemplify a tendency to view human 
presence in wild places as unnatural. This 
philosophical assumption is based on a 
mythical and sentimental view of pristine 
wilderness as it supposedly existed before the 
arrival of the white man. In this mythical 
concept, humans never left a mark on the 
land and lived in "natural harmony and 
balance." 

A reading of early exploration accounts 
shows how misinformed such a perspective 
really is. With the exception of some arctic 
islands and remote tropical jungles, humans 
lived in all of the world's wild landscapes. 
These people, without the benefit of modern 
camping equipment, burned wood for 
campfires, cut trees for shelter, killed wildlife 
for food and clothing, and dug up roots and 
gathered berries for food. They created trails, 
compacted soils at their campsites, and even 
set fire to grasslands and forests. 

Lewis and Clark did not encounter an 
untouched wilderness when they crossed the 
American continent. They frequently met 
Indians and often found former campsites 
with teepee rings and campfire ashes. The 
explorers also noted meadows where the 
Indians had ripped apart the sod seeking the 
nutritious bulbs of camas and other wild- 
flowers. (Clark, W. & M. Lewis; 1806; The 
Journals of Lewis and Clark; reprinted 1964, 
Mentor Books) 

During the height of the trapping era, 
few parties or individuals passed a day with- 
out meeting Indians or other trappers. Some 
of these parties were quite large. Alexander 
Ross, who led an 1834HudsonBay brigade in 
Idaho, left his winter camp at Flathead 
House, Montana, with 55 trappers, 25 
women, 64 children and 392 horses. Lewis 
and Clark had a relatively small party of 33 
men. 

Francis Parkman traveled the Western 
plains along the Oregon Trail in 1846. On 
the South Fork of the Platte River, he found 
"the ashes of some 300 fires among the 
scattered trees, together with the remains of 
sweating lodges." 

The American West was an inhabited 
wild place. Humans were as much a natural 
part of wildlands as the other animals in this 
region. . Even places as remote as Alaska's 
Gates of the Arctic have been traversed by 
Eskimos and Indians for several thousand 
years. 

The fur trappers, miners, sheepherders 
and loggers who followed the early explorers 
also left their mark on the land, often in ways 
that make the impacts of today’s careful, 
educated wilderness user look trivial. Min- 
ing towns supported up to 20,000 people in 
parts of what is today Idaho's River of No 
Return Wilderness. What is now Montana’s 
Bob Marshall Wilderness was dotted with 
homesteads, logging sites and cattle ranches. 
Yet these imprints of human use can barely 
be discerned by present travelers. 

Several years ago, I hiked over the fa- 
mous Chilkoot Pass on the Alaska-Yukon 
border. In 1898, 30,000 people traveled this 
route on their way to the Klondike gold 
fields. Old pictures of the trail show almost 
complete deforestation, especially in the 
Lake Bennett area, where wood was used for 
heating, boat construction and housing. 
Today, the area looks natural and wild. Even 
in this "fragile" northern environment, the 
trees have grown back. The only remaining 
evidence of past human hordes is garbage. 
Tons of it. Broken bottles. Rusted machin- 
ery. Cans. All, ironically, considered histori- 
cal artifacts. The National Park Service will 
fine anyone who tries to clean up the mess. 
How long will it be before today's beer can is 
a historical artifact? 

Almost every designated Wilderness 
has a similar history. For the most part, 
evidence of past human use has disappeared. 
In light of the historic uses of our wild places, 
the impact of today's users has to be viewed 
as insignificant. There is a tendency to look 
at "micro" impacts and equate them with 
much larger "macro" environmental dam- 
age. The erosion caused by hiking boots is 
inconsequential when compared to the ero- 
sion and sedimentation that result from 
logging roads, agriculture, mining and even 
natural processes such as streambank ero- 
sion. 

Current management concerns in 
Gates of the Arctic National Park provide a 
good example of this "micro" approach: 

Campfires disrupt delicate nutrient cycles. 
A two-inch-diameter dead tree in the Arctic may 
represent 100 years of acquiring nutrients, and 
be important for decomposition of these nutri- 
ents over future centuries ...a natural cycle that 
is altered in only a few minutes when it is used in 
a campfire. Heat generated by campfires maybe 


sufficient to sterilize soils, and the nutrients 
released are concentrated in one small area 
(National Park Service, Gates of the Arctic 
General Management Plan, 1985). 

All the above statements are more or less 
true, but the Park Service's interpretation of 
their significance is exaggerated. It implies 
that a campfire disrupts natural nutrient 
cycling. Yet, in the same document, the 
agency extolls the virtues of "natural” wild- 
fire: 

Wildfire has been recognized as a natural 
phenomenon that must be permitted if natural 
systems are to be perpetuated. 

Park Service managers apparently feel 
that wildfire will not sterilize soils, concen- 
trate nutrients or alter the natural composi- 
tion of dead litter as campfires do. Or, if they 
do believe that these impacts will occur, they 
seem to consider them acceptable, while the 
trivial effects of a campfire must be con- 
trolled or avoided. 

The campfire-versus-wildfire distinc- 
tion seems to display a poor understanding 
of ecological relationships or a bias against 
anything of recent human origin. Neither of 
these phenomena is outside the normal 
cycling patterns of natural landscapes. To 
worry about the environmental conse- 
quences of a few square feet of sterilized soil 
is analogous to fretting about disruption of 
natural energy cycles every time one kills a 
mosquito. 

The natural ecosystems of the West and 
far North have adapted or can adapt to 
campfire effects or the loss of a few mosqui- 
tos without damage to the overall function 
of the systems. Too many managers equate 
minor environmental degradation with 
major ecological disruption; they are too 
busy looking down and fail to see the larger 
picture. Certainly, a disturbed campsite with 
bare soil, a campfire ring and one or two 
downed trees does not look like a place 
unaffected by humans. But is it unnatural 
and inappropriate in a wild place? More 
important, does it affect the ecological integ- 
rity of a wilderness? 

Such questions must be answered on a 
case-by-case basis. A campsite beside a desert 
watering hole may disrupt the ecological 
harmony of the place if animals avoid it 
when humans use the site. On the other 
hand, though a patch of bare soil on a for- 
ested lake shore or a rutted trail across a 
meadow shows definite human presence, 
neither destroys the ecological balance of a 
million-acre wilderness. 

Much of the aversion to indications of 
human use may be a bias we have incorpo- 
rated in our collective view of what consti- 
tutes a wild place. This point was brought 
home years ago while I was hiking up the Sun 
River in Montana's Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness. I came upon a series of parallel rutted 
trails, obviously the result of backpackers 
and horses. At first, I was appalled. But as 1 
hiked up these human trails, it struck me 
how similar they are to those made by Cari- 


bou in the Alaskan Brooks Range. In feet, the 
Caribou trails are more extensive. The "frag- 
ile" Brooks Range can handle Caribou trails, 
and the Bob Marshall can handle horse and 
backpacker trails without a substantial loss of 
ecological health. 

The impact of wildlife, where it is abun- 
dant, is often much greater than the impact 
of the typical wilderness explorer. This 
might be more apparent if Americans had 
not destroyed so much of their wildlife heri- 
tage. Had not the Grizzly Bear been killed off 
in California and the Bison driven from the 
plains, people might find wild places full of 
trails and trampled meadows. Only in a few 
areas of the lower 48 states have wildlife 
populations regained something like their 
former abundance. Few people have seen 
Bison or Elk wallows or acres of land clearcut 
by an active Beaver colony. Very few parts of 
the country are crisscrossed by game trails, 
and rare is the person who has seen acres of 
sod and tundra dug up by a foraging Grizzly. 
These animals and their impacts were wide- 
spread in the past. 

Examples of this kind of "environ- 
mental destruction” can be seen in the 
northern part of Yellowstone National Park, 
where wildlife numbers are still large enough 
to have a visible impact. Likewise, in Alaska, 
where wildlife is abundant, so are trails, 
wallows, compacted soils, and trees stripped 
of bark for food. 

Not only do we have a bias against the 
minor impacts created by members of our 
own species using primitive living and sur- 
vival skills, but we are selective about which 
impacts we notice. Often, I have walked with 
people up trails, over bridges, past signs, only 
to arrive at a destination with a campfire ring 
and a small area of bare dirt. Suddenly their 
wilderness experience is destroyed by evi- 
dence of past human use. It seems inconsis- 
tent to view a disturbed campsite as unnatu- 
ral, while ignoring the artificial conven- 
iences, such as bridges, groomed trails and 
signs, which allowed the travelers to reach 
their destination in the first place. 

This alienated view of the human place 
in wilderness is evident in some of the termi- 
nology used by management. Wilderness 
travelers are called visitors, implying that 
people have no real business in such places. 
Somehow, our collective view of wilderness 
has created a landscape devoid of humans. 

Furthermore, land heals more quickly 
than many suspect, even in the harsh far 
North. I worked as a riverranger on the Forty 
Mile Wild and Scenic River, the site of a 
major gold rush in the late 1880s. The banks 
of the river were gouged, and all the timber 
was cut for heating cabins, melting perma- 
frost and powering dredges. Today, finding 
evidence of this past mining and associated 
activity is difficult. It's there, but one must 
look carefully beneath the lush growth of 
ferns, birch and aspen. 

This is not to imply that recovery will 
proceed rapidly in all areas. However, cur- 


rent wilderness and park management tends 
to restrict low impact use, with regulations 
such as preset schedules, designated camp- 
sites and time limits. Such regulation elimi- 
nates the most cherished aspect of wildlands 
travel: the adventure, the intimacy and the 
spontaneity of wandering in a wild place. 
Managers frequently point to the language 
of the 1964 Wilderness Act, which declares 
wilderness a place of solitude, while over- 
looking other aspects such as unconfined 
recreation. 

In the Gates of the Arctic, for example, 
the new management plan calls for a three- 
day limit at any one campsite (NPS, 1985). 
Under this plan, Bob Marshall, who champi- 
oned establishment of this wilderness area, 
would not be able to explore much of the 
Park; Marshall often camped for many days 
at one site. It is difficult to imagine Marshall 
or John Muir making a reservation with 
Tickatron, a commercial ticket reservation 
company, for a wilderness campsite, then 
stopping at a ranger station for a permit and 
any warnings about possible hazards. 

Associated with the general philosophy 
that humans are not a natural part of wild 
landscapes is the idea that regulation is an 
immediate necessity. Regulations are often 
implemented without any serious attempt at 
education: Frequently we see lists of wilder- 
ness regulations with no explanation of why 
they are desirable. Managers should show 
more respect for people's intelligence by 
providing informative orientation displays 
and literature. Unfortunately, this is rarely 
done, and when their boring and uninfor- 
mative signs fail, wilderness and park man- 
agers embark on very restrictive regulatory 
systems. Regulations are used as a substitute 
for creativity. 

Management in the Gates of the Arctic 
has also chosen to regulate the size of groups 
and even suggested a reservation system for 
some of the more popular areas. Yet air- 
planes are still allowed, and, indeed, provide 
the major form of access to this roadless 
region. Those who can afford it can be flown 
into the most remote corners of the park. 
Instead of restricting airplanes, the Park Serv- 
ice has chosen to limit individual human 
use. I maintain that such wild places are for 
people just as they are for deer, Elk, Grizzlies 
and wolves. They are not places for ma- 
chines or other forms of high technology. 

Restricting airplanes in Alaskan parks 
would not prevent people from exploring 
them. Bob Marshall lined a boat up the 
Alatna River to see the Arrigetch Peaks, an 
area now used more than any other in Gates 
of the Arctic. In Marshall's day, it took weeks 
of lining up the river to reach the area. 
Today, technology has made such a journey 
unnecessary. 

Attempts by wilderness managers to 
spread use out over a large area by restricting 
human numbers at popular destinations 
may inadvertently increase environmental 
impacts. For example, recent research has 
shown that a campsite used 5-10 times has 
the same impact as one used 100 times or 
more (Cole D., 1981, Managing Ecological 
Impacts at Wilderness Campsites, Journal of 
Forestry 79). In the Gates of the Arctic, 90% 
of human use is in five areas. The remainder 
of this huge park is virtually untouched and 
thus available to those who desire a genu- 
inely wild unregulated wildlands experi- 
ence. 

The Park Service should continue to 
concentrate use in the areas where people 
naturally congregate. This is analogous to 
concentrating people’s impact in towns 
raTher t han~spTeading it out int o the_ sjlfc 
roundin g landscape with ruraI~Hevelo p- 
ments. 

Wilderness managers seem to believe 
that all human use is harmful and must be 
restricted. However, just as a certain amount 
of wildfire is not detrimental in most ecosys- 
tems, a certain amount of human impact 
does not permanently damage the natural 
environment. Humans are animals and as 
such belong in a wilderness environment. It 
will be a sad day when all wild places are 
merely museums where people walk 
through, but are not allowed to touch or 
interact with the land. Such a scenario can 
only continue our present trend toward the 
alienation of humans from all other life. 

George Wuerthner is a Montana based 
freelance writer and biologist who writes fre- 
quently for EF! A longer version of this article 
originally appeared in Western Wildlands, a 
natural resource journal published by the Univer- 
sity of Montana School of Forestry. 

George's views on wilderness regulations 
and on horsepackers conflict with some other 
conservationists' views. We have asked Dave 
Foreman to present his very different opinion of 
wilderness regulations for a future issue. 
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by George Sessions 

ed. note: The following essay is from a 
longer essay prepared for The Wilderness Condi- 
tion conference held in Estes Park, Colorado, 
August 1989. The longer version will appear in 
The Wilderness Condition: Essays on Envi- 
ronment and Civilization (Max Oelschlaeger, 
ed.; forthcoming). Due to lack of space, we have 
not included the lengthy source list for this essay. 
For a copy of the footnotes corresponding to the 
citations in the text, send a SASE to the Journal 
office in Tucson. 

During the 1970s and 80s ecophiloso- 
phers have concentrated on issues such as a) 
whether modern humanistic ethical theory 
can be "extended" to cover the concerns 
raised by ecology, or whether a "new" envi- 
ronmental ethic will be needed; b) whether 
non-human individuals, species, and ecosys- 
tems have inherent worth and, if so, how 
much; and c) whether the existing anthropo- 
centric technological/industrial society can 
be "reformed" in ecological ways, or whether 
ecological realities will require a new "post- 
modern" society based on an ecological 
metaphysics and world view. 

Such issues, in various forms, have a 
history that can be traced back to St. Francis, 
Spinoza, and the Romantic movement; and 
they have received intermittent attention 
since the 19th century writings of George 
Perkins Marsh, John Stuart Mill, Henry 
David Thoreau and John Muir.(38) I submit 
that an overall consensus has emerged on 
these issues among ecophilosophers and 
professional ecologists. That is, modern 
moral theory cannot be extended to ade- 
quately cover ecological situations; non- 
human individuals, species, and ecosystems 
have equal inherent value or worth with hu- 
mans; and a new post-modern non-consum- 
erist society based upon an ecocentric world- 
view is required. It is now time for ecophi- 
losophers to devote their attention to a new 
set of more pressing issues: helping to devise, 
evaluate, and advocate plans for protecting 
wilderness, wild species, and humans and for 
easing the transition to an ecocentric world 
view and society. As we ecophilosophers 
continue to debate the values of wilderness, 
the possibilities for a rich diverse world will 
vanish irretrievably within 20 years unless 
effective action is taken NOW! 

THE LESSONS OF CONSERVATION BIOL- 
OGY 

In the 1960s, professional biologists 
and ecologists, beginning with Rachel Car- 
son, and including Garrett Hardin, Lamont 
Cole, Raymond Dasmann, Barry Com- 
moner, and Paul Ehrlich, stepped outside 
their narrow areas of professional expertise 
and began to warn the public of the impend- 
ing ecological disaster, and proposed strate- 
gies to cope with the problems. The "intel- 
lectual activism" begun by these ecologists 
has now been institutionalized into a new 
branch of the science of ecology called 
"conservation biology." Mitch Friedman, 
co-author of Forever Wild: Conserving the 
Greater North Cascades Ecosystem, says that 
"Conservation biology considers the appli- 
cation of ecological theory and knowledge to 
conservation efforts."(39) 

Conservation biology has been spear- 
headed largely by Michael Soule, an ecologist 
and former student of Paul Ehrlich who has 
recently worked closely with Arne Naess. 
Soule refen to conservation biology as a 
"crisis discipline" which has to apply its 
findings in the absence of certainty. This 
new field integrates ethical norms with the 
latest findings of scientific ecology.(40) 

Soule has provided scientific defini- 
tions for the terms 'conservation' and 'pres- 
ervation'. In his usage, 'preservation' means 
"the maintenance of individuals or groups, 
but not for their evolutionary change.” He 
proposes that 'conservation' be taken to 
denote "programs for the long-term reten- 
tion of natural communities under condi- 
tions which provide for the potential for 
continuing evolution." 

Friedman carries this a step further by 
introducing the concept of "ecosystem con- 
servation." This "involves the preservation 
of ecosystem wilderness: enough of the land 
area and functional components — the 
creatures and their habitat — to insure the 
continuation of processes which have co- 
evolved over immeasurable time. "(41) [See 
past articles in EF! on conservation biology 
by Friedman and by Jared Diamond.] 

Skipping over important discussions of 
island biogeography and ecological concepts 
such as minimum viable populations 
(MVPs), we come to the nub of the problem 
for ecosystem conservation. Friedman ex- 
plains: 

It is not enough to preserve some habitat for 
each species if we want to conserve ecosystems; 
the habitat must remain in the conditions under 


which the resident species evolved. ...To conserve 
species diversity, the legal boundaries of nature 
reserves should be congruent with natural crite- 
ria. For instance, a reserve may be large (e.g. 
Everglades National Park) while still not protect- 
ing the ecological integrity of the area. Newmark 
(1985) suggests that reserves contain not only 
entire watersheds, but at least the minimum area 
necessary to maintain viable populations of 
those species which have the largest home 
ranges. ( 44) 

In the 1970s Soule and fellow research- 
ers examined 20 wildlife reserves in East 
Africa, including the massive Tsavo and Ser- 
engeti National Parks. Friedman outlines 
their grim projections: 

All of the reserves will suffer extinctions in 
the near future. Their study predicts that a 
typical reserve, if it becomes a habitat island, will 
lose almost half of its large mammal species over 
the next 5 00 years ... when a habitat island, for 
instance a national park surrounded by national 
forest, is reduced in size, the number of species in 
that island will decrease. The empirical evidence 
for the relaxation effect is alarming, and reflects 
the urgency with which we must reevaluate our 
conservation strategies and remedy the situ- 
ation's) 

Edward Grumbine, also a co-author of 
Forever Wild, reinforces this theme: 

Newmark (1985) investigated 8 parks and 
park assemblages and found that even the largest 
reserve was 6 times too small to support mini- 
mum viable populations of species such as griz- 
zly bear, mountain lion, black bear, wolverine, 
and gray wolf. A recent study by Salwasser et. al. 
(1987) looked beyond park boundaries and in- 
cluded adjacent public lands as part of conserva- 
tion networks. The results were the same. Only 
the largest area (81,000 square km) was suffi- 
cient to protect large vertebrate species over the 
longterm ... Virtually every study of this type has 
reached similar conclusions: No park in the 
coterminus US is capable of supporting mini- 
mum viable populations of large mammals over 
the long term. (46) 

Frankel and Soule claim that "an area on 
the order of 600,000 square km (approxi- 
mately equal to all of Washington and Ore- 
gon) is necessary for speciation of birds and 
large mammals. "(4 7) 

The inescapable conclusion is this: 
Along with protecting the ozone layer, mini- 
mizing the severity of the greenhouse effect, 
and stabilizing human population growth, 
the most crucial ecological task now facing 
humanity is to devise realistic nature reserve 
protection strategies, begin their implemen- 
tation within the next 5 years, and bring 
about a reorganization of human society 
consistent with these strategies. Ecophiloso- 
phers can play an important role in this 
process. 

Narrowly "rational" scientistic ap- 
proaches must give way to the wider ap- 
proach that Arne Naess calls "ecosophy" 
(ecological wisdom). For, as Paul Shepard 
has claimed, "there is an ecological instinct 
which probes deeper and more comprehen- 
sively than science, and which anticipates 
every scientific confirmation of the natural 
history of man." The overwhelming dimen- 
sions of the human overpopulation/envi- 
ronmental crisis were seen intuitively by 
some of the ecologists and radical environ- 
mentalists of the 1940s, 50s, and 60s. They 
tried to sound the alarm at a time when their 
more conservative "narrowly rational" col- 
leagues, and most of the public, were thor- 
oughly immersed in the narrow human- 
centered industrial/consumerist vision of 
reality. These visionaries included Aldo 
Leopold, William Vogt, Fairfield Osborn, Sir 
Julian Huxley, Aldous Huxley, Robinson 
Jeffers, Raymond Dasmann, Paul Ehrlich, 
Dave Brower, Loren Eiseley, Paul Shepard, 
Edward Abbey, and Gary Snyder.(48) 

GLOBAL ECOSYSTEM PROTECTION 
ZONING 

In 1967 David Brower made perhaps the 
first world-wide zoning proposal to protect 
wilderness. Claiming that less than 10% of 
the Earth had, at that time, escaped the 
technological exploitation of humans, he 
proposed protecting the remaining wilder- 
ness and "granting other life forms the right 
to coexist" in what Jerry Mander called an 
Earth International Park. Brower's* increas- 
ingly radical ideas were a factor in his forced 
ouster from the Sierra Club, after which he 
formed the more ecologically radical Friends 
of the Earth, in 1969. 

In 1971 ecologist Eugene Odum devel- 
oped another zoning proposal. Ecophiloso- 
pher John Phillips expanded upon Odum's 
proposal. The Odum/Phillips zoning policy 
makes this recommendation: 

The Biosphere as a whole should be zoned, 
in order to protect it from the human impact. We 
must strictly confine the Urban-Industrial Zone 
and the Production Zone (agriculture, grazing, 
fishing), enlarge the Compromise Zone, and 


drastically expand the Protection Zone. 

Arne Naess distinguishes between wil- 
derness protection zones or parks (where 
people do not live and resource extraction is 
prohibited) and "free nature." Examples of 
free nature would be areas of relatively sparse 
human habitation (such as the foothills of 
the Sierra, parts of Northern Europe, and 
much of the Third World) where natural 
processes are essentially intact. These areas 
should be zoned to protect natural processes 
and wildlife while encouraging non-exploi- 
tive bioregional living. 

In 1973 Paul Shepard made a daring 
proposal for global ecosystem protection 
zoning: Allow the interiors of continents and 
islands to return to the wild. Based on the 
assumption that human population would 
stabilize by the year 2020 at 8 billion, hu- 
mans would live in cities strung along the 
edges of the continents. Hunting and gath- 
ering forays would be allowed into the wil- 
derness, but no permanent human habita- 
tion there. (53) 

Shepard, like Brower, foresaw that huge 
amounts of protected wilderness would be 
required for the healthy ecological and evo- 
lutionary functioning of Gaia. But his pro- 
posal has practical problems, which include 
1) the tremendous political, legal, and eco- 
nomic issues, not to mention the actual 
physical task, involved in relocating humans 
to the edges of the continents and 2) the 
pressures that would be exerted by these 
concentrated populations on the coastal 
ecosystems, including estuaries [which are 
some of the richest ecosystems on Earth]. At 
this stage of history, it is probably more 
realistic to expand wilderness protection 
zones with the basically existing patterns of 
human settlement in mind. 

Gary Snyder has traced the etymology 
of 'wild' and 'wilderness' to the concepts of 
free and autonomous; to theTao (the "way of 
Nature," spontaneous and "generating its 
own rules from within"). He also points out 
that pre-Columbian American wilderness 
was "all populated" with humans. In feet, 
"there has been no wilderness without some 
kind of human presence for several hundred 
thousand years. "(54) It is important to pro- 
vide a special kind of wilderness/free nature 
zoning for remaining tribal peoples, such as 
the Bushmen of the Kalahari Desert and the 
tribes at the headwaters of the Amazon, who 
are still living in essentially traditional ways 
with minimal impact on wild ecosystems. 

Among the features of a "new ecological 
society" might be decentralization and 
"bioregional" ways of life, involving rein- 
habiting and restoring damaged ecosys- 
tems.(55) But Roderick Nash, a majorpropo- 
nent of wilderness protection, worries that a 
total movement toward bioregional rein- 
habitation of the Earth at this point (what he 
calls the "garden scenario") would be ecol- 
ogically disastrous: "There are simply too 
many people on the planet to decentralize 
into garden environments and still have 
significant amounts of wilderness."(56) 
Elsewhere, Nash characterizes bioregional- 
ism as "the contemporary attempt to 'rein- 
habit' wilderness areas. "(57) 

Nash is entirely justified in calling at- 
tention to the limitations of an overly ambi- 
tious bioregional program at this time. It is 
not clear, however, that the intent of con- 
temporary bioregionalists is to reinhabit 
wilderness areas. Leading bioregional theo- 
rists such as Peter Berg, Gary Snyder, Ray- 
mond Dasmann* Thomas Berry, and Kirkpa- 
trick Sale, are fully aware of the importance 
of establishing large wilderness protection 
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zones. Bioregional ways of life are necessary 
for areas zoned as free nature and for ecologi- 
cally restructured cities, such as Peter Berg's 
proposed Green Cities.(58) Ecological cities 
should incorporate wild and semi-wild areas 
interspersed with human inhabited areas, 
either by protecting and expanding wild 
areas that now exist, or by restoring such 
areas. Humans could continue to visit some 
wilderness zones in limited numbers, pro- 
vided they followed minimum impact ways 
and did not disturb the ecosystems and wild 
species. Nash mentions that "In 1982 Abbey 
expressed his basic belief that humans had 
no right to use more than a portion of the 
planet and that they had already passed that 
limit."(59) 

Ecophilosopher Paul Taylor distin- 
guishes between "basic" and "non-basic" 
interests of humans. In order to allow for 
sufficient amounts of species habitat, hu- 
mans need to curb their population growth 
and reduce their non-basic wants and con- 
sumption habits when these come in con- 
flict with the basic needs of other species for 
survival and well-being. Here, Taylor’sanaly- 
sis coincides with Naess's distinction be- 
tween vital and non-vital needs which is 
incorporated into the Deep Ecology Plat- 
form.(61) 

Taylor also makes another important 
contribution with his discussion of the bioc- 
ulture. He defines bioculture as "that aspect 
of any human culture in which humans 
create and regulate the environment of liv- 
ing things and systematically exploit them 
for human benefit. "(62) Agriculture, pets, 
domestic animal and plant breeding, and 
tree plantations all belong to the human 
bioculture. Establishing wilderness protec- 
tion zones would, in effect, separate the 
world of the wild from the exploitive human 
activities of the bioculture. Free nature 
would be a sort of hybrid buffer zone be- 
tween protection zones and the bioculture, 
with ecological processes predominating. 

Many groups that consider themselves 
ecological are, in effect, primarily involved 
with an ecological "reform" of the biocul- 
ture. The organic farm movement, inspired 
by Wendell Berry and Wes Jackson, is an 
example of this. The concern of the animal 
rights movement with the "rights" of ALL 
animals, often fails to distinguish between 
the conditions of domestic animals in the 
bioculture and the condition of wild animals 
in wilderness, with sometimes alarming and 
anti-ecological results. The goals of the For- 
est Service, and similar efforts world-wide, to 
clearcut natural forests and replace them 
with tree plantations, can now be seen as 
attempts to continually extend the biocul- 
ture at the expense of the wild. As Taylor 
points out, the ethics of the bioculture differs 
from the basically "non-interference" ethics 
of the wilderness. Perhaps some ecologically 
enlightened version of the stewardship 
model is appropriate for the bioculture. 
Other problems arise when wild animals 
stray from the protection zones into the 
biocultural zones, and when there are 
"mixed communities" of wild and domestic 
as in free nature.(63) It is important for those 
primarily concerned with biocultural "eco- 
logical" reform to expand their outlook to 
encompass a genuinely ecocentric perspec- 
tive to insure that their programs are com- 
patible with the overall ecological health of 
Gaia. 

Arne Naess has begun the critical eco- 
philosophical task of providing analyses of 
contemporary policies and proposals de- 
signed to protect wilderness and to bring 
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about a sustainable society. One such pro- 
posal is the World Conservation Strategy 
developed in 1980 and backed by the United 
Nations Environment Program. Naess agrees 
with much in this proposal, but says it lacks 
an ecocentric perspective. He has also exam- 
ined the Brundtland report and finds that it 
lacks an adequate emphasis upon human 
population reduction. (64) 

Two other strategies for protecting 
natural ecosystems are the Biosphere Reserve 
concept (part of UNESCO's Man and the 
Biosphere Program) and the World Heritage 
Site system. Ed Grumbine describes these 
programs: 

A model biosphere reserve consists of four 
integrated zones: a large protected core; a buffer 
zone; a restoration zone; and a stable cultural 
area -where "indigenous people live in harmony 
with the environment ’ ... the National Park 
Service has informally adopted the biosphere 
reserve model as a guide to regional land plan- 
ning... after 18years, 41 biosphere reserves exist 
in the US, many of which occupy both national 
park and forest lands. (65) 

Grumbine sees possibilities with World 
Heritage Site designations, but claims there 
are serious problems with the Biosphere 
Reserve concept: the zones are not properly 
interrelated and the "self-sustaining" core is 
not large enough to allow for speciation. He 
suggests that the Biosphere Reserve model be 
replaced by a national system of biological 
reserves. This needs to be supplemented by 
a major program of ecological restoration. 

Restoration of damaged lands must be 
married with the goal of native diversity. This 
follows the wilderness recovery strategy ofNoss 
(1986a) and would include large scale restora- 
tion of natural fire cycles, recovery of threatened, 
endangered, and extirpated species, road closures 
and reforestation projects, stream rehabilitation 
to increase native anadromous fisheries, and 
much more (see Berger 1 985). Once an area was 
restored, nature would take its course with mini- 
mal interference from managers. The amount of 
work to be done would likely offset the loss of jobs 
in exploitive industries. (66) 

The concept of ecological restoration is 
crucial for all the zones, but some have used 
it as an excuse for "mitigation" procedures, 
claiming we can continue to develop (i.e., 
destroy) natural ecosystems and then com- 
pensate these losses by "restoring" equiva- 
lent areas elsewhere. The "mitigation" of 
wildlife habitat loss painfully resembles the 
similar process of Native American "resettle- 
ment." In the latter case, Europeans dispos- 
sessed native peoples of their best tribal lands 
and moved them to the marginal edges (only 
to find, to their chagrin, that these "useless 
lands" contained huge deposits of coal, oil, 
and uranium!). Similar proposals are under 
consideration to drill for oil and gas under 
existing wildlife refuges. 

As for the question of how much of the 
Earth should be protected in wilderness 
zones, the answer has been given by conser- 
vation biologists: enough wildlife habitat to 
protect species diversity and the ecological 
health of Gaia and to allow for continued 
speciation and evolutionary change. Along 
these lines, Arne Naess has provided an eco- 
logical vision toward which we can progress: 
"...imagine a development such that, let us 
say one-third was preserved as wilderness, 
one-third as free Nature with mixed commu- 
nities, which leaves one-third for cities, 
paved roads, etc...." 

Holmes Rolston recently claimed that a 
shift of focus should be made from individu- 
als and species to ecosystems, and he pro- 
poses an Endangered Ecosystems Act to ac- 
company the Endangered Species Act.(68) 
The need for legal protection of entire eco- 
systems is felt when environmentalists have 
to argue for the protection of Spotted Owls in 
order to protect the old growth forests that 
comprise their habitat. Yet, given the pres- 
ent global crisis, even the passage of an 
Endangered Ecosystems Act is not enough. 
The entire Earth is endangered and needs to 
be protected through immediate global 
zoning. To wait until it can be established 
that some specific component (this or that 
species or ecosystem) is in danger is to miss 
the point! This is not to say, however, that 
determining which species or ecosystems are 
near extinction should not be used to help 
determine the priorities and strategies of 
protection efforts. 

The first step in protecting Gaia is to 
halt any further development and destruc- 
tion of wild habitat. In their 1987 summary 
of world environmental problems, the Ehrli- 
chs generalized such a stand to the whole 
Earth: 

The prime step [is] to permit no develop- 
ment of any more virgin lands ... whatever 
remaining relatively undisturbed land exists that 
supports a biotic community of any significance 
should be set aside and fiercely defended against 
encroachment. (69) 


As Thomas Fleischner points out in 
Forever Wild, "Over 95% of the contiguous 
United States has been altered from its origi- 
nal wilderness state. Only 2% is legally 
protected from exploitive uses." (70) Even 
that 2% lacks adequate protection. Forest 
Service "designated wilderness" allows min- 
ing, sport hunting, and domestic animal 
grazing. Legislative efforts are now being 
made to revise existing mining laws, such as 
the 1872 Mining Law, which have caused 
much public land abuse. Some have 
claimed, though, that, apart from timber 
cutting, the greatest cause of ecological de- 
struction on public lands (both Wilderness 
and non-Wilderness lands) has been cattle 
and sheep grazing. 

Once the ecologically destructive uses 
of now-existing Forest Service Wilderness 
have been eliminated, the additional 3% of 
public lands in the contiguous United States 
that are de facto wilderness (roadless but not 
designated as Wilderness) should be placed 
in protection zones. This would bring the 
total protected habitat to 5% of the contigu- 
ous US, which would still leave the contigu- 
ous United States about 30% short of a 1/3 
wilderness, 1/3 free nature, 1/3 bioculture 
ratio. Under the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964, the biggest battles over the 
classification of wildlands in the National 
Parks and Forests have already been fought, 
and environmentalists have had to compro- 
mise severely in both cases, particularly the 
latter. Now the battle to zone lands as Wil- 
derness is occurring over the 250 million 
acres administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management. The BLM is studying only 
10% of its lands for possible Wilderness des- 
ignation, and the likelihood is that, after 
political wrangling and compromise, only 
10-15 million acres will be protected. This 
decision is to be made in 1991. 

The Wilderness Act is essentially a pre- 
ecological document and, accordingly, its 
provisions do not reflect the huge tracts of 
wilderness required for ecosystem protec- 
tion, large mammal speciation, and plane- 
tary health. In order to boost the protection 
zone percentages toward the 33% figure, it 
would probably be necessary to place almost 
all FS and BLM lands in protection zones and 
restore them to wildlife habitat. The recent 
proposals by Deborah and Frank Popper of 
Rutgers University to return the Great Plains 
to Buffalo habitat would also greatly increase 
ecosystem protection areas. Earth First! has 
developed ecologically realistic plans for 
greatly increasing Wilderness Areas in the 
US.(72) 

This brings us to the issue of global 
human overpopulation. The pressure of the 
existing 5-6 billion people on Earth, magni- 
fied by the incredible levels of consumption 
and industrialization in the industrial coun- 
tries, is already exerting intolerable pressure 
on the global biosphere. Many professional 
ecologists and environmentalists hold that a 
maximum viable global human population 
living comfortably at a basic needs consump- 
tion level, and allowing for the evolutionary 
and ecological requirements of the planet, 
would be no more than 1-2 billion, with the 
US at about 100 million. (74) 

While demographers and population 
biologists not long ago predicted that the 
human population would level off at about 
10 billion by the end of the next century, the 
latest UN projections are that, at current 
rates of increase, the population will soar to 
14 billion before leveling off. In all likeli- 
hood, this would prove to be a total disaster 
for Gaia. This prospect underscores the need 
for mounting an all-out world-wide cam- 
paign to stop population growth by humane 
means as quickly as possible. As someone 
once said, "Trend is not destiny!" 

Aside from Third World countries, with 
their high rates of population increase, there 
are special areas of environmental concern 
within the industrial World. Raymond Das- 
mann once made a distinction between 
"ecosystem people" and "biosphere people": 

Ecosystem people live within a single eco- 
system, or at most two or three adjacent and 
closely related ecosystems. They are dependent 
upon that ecosystem for their survival ... Bio- 
sphere people draw their support, not from the 
resources of any one ecosystem, but from the 
biosphere ... Biosphere people can exert incred- 
ible pressure upon an ecosystem they wish to 
exploit, and create great devastation — some- 
thing that would be impossible or unthinkable 
for people who were dependent upon that particu- 
lar ecosystem ...I propose that the future belongs 
to [ecosystem people], (75) 

Japan, with its total dedication to indus- 
trialization and international markets, and 
its high consumption patterns, lack of natu- 
ral resources, and import policies, has be- 
come the most obvious example of a "bio- 
sphere people," currently surpassing even 
the United States and Europe as the world's 


leading destroyer of ecosystems. It is exploit- 
ing the last of the old-growth forests, from 
Brazil and Peru, to the United States (espe- 
cially Alaska), to Southeast Asia, in addition 
to depleting the oceans. 

In a series of public lectures in Japan in 
1989, Arne Naess pointed to the current 
indifference of the Japanese government 
and people toward the global environment. 
Japan's direction for the last 30 years has 
been a "ruthless, increasingly destructive 
policy of economic growth at any cost." And 
citing the World Conservation Strategy, the 
United Nations Charter for Nature, the 
Brundtland Report, and Worldwatch's State 
of the World reports, Naess challenged Japan 
to become a leader of world conservation 
strategy. (76) 

Another special area of concern is Cali- 
fornia. As the 6th largest economic power in 
the world, and with heady images of "Pacific 
Rim” international trade dominating cur- 
rent economic talk, California is, in many 
ways, trying to emulate Japan. Like Japan, 
California is headed for a disastrous social 
and environmental future. For example, 
600,000 people are moving to California 
each year. (The main factor preventing Cali- 
fornia, and the rest of the United States, from 
stabilizing its population is immigration, 
both legal and illegal.) Some California cities 
and counties, especially in the central and 


northern foothill areas, are growing at rates 
in excess of the fastest growing countries in 
Africa. The great agricultural operations of 
the Central Valley have been drenching the 
soil with pesticides and chemical fertilizer 
for over 40 years and groundwater supplies 
are now contaminated. Further, as one of the 
most diverse biotic areas in the world, Cali- 
fornia is now experiencing a wildlife crisis as 
a result of habitat loss from increasing devel- 
opment, commercial poaching, and agricul- 
tural waste water and selenium poisoning of 
waterfowl sanctuaries. Cities cannot meet 
federal standards for clean air, and this air 
pollution is contributing to the death of 
forests near Los Angeles and along the west 
slope of the Sierra. 

A recent poll showed that Californians 
now realize the quality of life is declining in 
the state. What is conspicuously absent is an 
awareness of the need to stop farther devel- 
opment and reduce population. California is 
a land of strange contradictions, where 
Disneyland economic growth fantasies and 
New Age religious cults exist side-by-side 
with the birthplace of world ecocentric envi- 
ronmentalism (John Muir, David Brower, 
and the Sierra Club), and where the citizens 
alternate between electing such arch anti- 
environmental governors as Ronald Reagan 
and George Dqukmejian, and the environ- 
mental visionary, Jerry Brown. 

In 1965, the year after California sur- 
passed New York as the most populous state 
in the Union, ecologist Raymond Dasmann 
proposed that population growth be stopped 
through a strategy of "not planning for 
growth. "(77) Perhaps the only strategy at 
this point that would allow California an 
ecologically viable future would be the pas- 
sage of a state-wide no-growth initiative 
together with the implementation of protec- 
tion zones around all remaining wild and 
semi-wild areas. Viewed ecologically, immi- 
gration only adds to the impact of existing 
human overpopulation on the affected eco- 
systems. As Gary Snyder points out, one of 
the first principles of bioregional living is to 
"Quit moving — stay where you are!”(78) 

After the promising environmental 
awakening of the 1960sand 70s, we in the US 


have experienced a decade-long environ- 
mental hiatus during which a conservative 
Republican President did everything in his 
power to obstruct environmental protec- 
tion: from neutralizing the efforts of the EPA 
and suppressing acid rain studies, to refusing 
to allow money to be spent for the acquisi- 
tion of additional parks and protected habi- 
tat. Further, the Reagan administration 
shocked the world community in 1985-6 by 
halting US funding for UN population con- 
trol programs on the grounds that these 
organizations provide abortions. The Re- 
agan administration ignored the environ- 
mentally comprehensive 1980 Global 2000 
Report to the US President, a report that 
caused a considerable stir among govern- 
ment heads in other parts of the world.(79) 

ECOLOGICALLY STRUCTURED 
GOVERNMENTS 

The 1990s will likely be an era of global 
environmental reawakening like the 1960s. 
This is largely because of such global envi- 
ronmental disruptions as the greenhouse 
effect, ozone layer depletion, and tropical 
rainforest destruction and rising rates of 
species extinctions. 

One main obstacle in the way of "saving 
the planet" is a fundamental difference of 
emphasis and ecological awareness among 
those in the environmental movement. This 


problem emerged in the 1960s, and has been 
with us ever since. The environmental dec- 
ade of the 60s began with Rachel Carson's 
warnings about pesticides which negatively 
affected both the health of humans in the 
bioculture and natural ecosystems. She was 
a trained ecologist and ecocentrist who cared 
deeply about both people and the natural 
world. Her source of inspiration was Albert 
Schweitzer and his "reverence for life" prin- 
ciple. 

But soon a new breed of environmental- 
ist arose, exemplified, according to environ- 
mental historian Stephen Fox, by Barry 
Commoner, Ralph Nader and the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund. These "newer man- 
centered leaders” focused on industrial pol- 
lution as the essence of the environmental 
problem. Commoner, who was not trained 
as an ecologist, took a stand against the 
warnings of Paul Ehrlich and other ecologists 
on human overpopulation. (As of 1988, 
Commoner still denied there is a global 
human overpopulation problem.) 

David Brower worried that, in the pub- 
lic rush to embrace the new anthropocentric 
survival environmentalism of the late 1960s, 
ecocentric concerns such as wilderness and 
wild species protection would be lost in the 
shuffle. He was right. 

The environmental legislation passed 
in the late 1960s and early 70s in the United 
States reflected the narrowly focused biocul- 
tural "pollution" orientation of this new 
version of conservation. By contrast, Paul 
Ehrlich, in 1968, had proposed an ecologi- 
cally oriented governmental Department of 
Population and Environment. He also called 
for an "international policy research pro- 
gram [to] set optimum population-environ- 
mental goals of the world and to devise 
methods for reaching these goals. "(81) 
While various population control and ecol- 
ogically-oriented environmental programs 
were established in the United Nations, the 
United States settled for the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) and the Clean Air 
and Water Acts. 

The EPA essentially reflects the pollu- 
tion approach to the environment; it is 
continued on page 28 
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S ATELLITES TRACK WILD- 
L1EE LOR TROPHY HUNTERS 



Humans and Honeyguides: 
Cooperation Between Species 


Rabbit's Foot Found in 
Computer System 

At a tension-filled news conference last 
week, Brigadier General Miles Bullock admit- 
ted that the space shuttles have for the past 
2 years been releasing into orbit top-secret 
surveillance satellites to monitor the posi- 
tion of game animals. The information these 
satellites obtain is helping commercial out- 
fitters to more efficiently find trophy ani- 
mals for corporate clients. "Why do you 
think the Fish and Wildlife Service has been 
putting those radio collars on the damn 
things?" said Bullock, an avid hunter him- 
self. 

The plan, which the Hexagon calls 
ToFA (Total Faunal Accounting), will use 
three satellites to track the exact coordinates 
of over 400, 000 game animals in the contigu- 
ous United States and Alaska. Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico will be added to the "game grid" 
in the early 1990s. Over half the funds forthe 
project has come from commercial hunting 
outfitters, such as Helicopter Hunts, Inc. 
"Yeah, we’re happy about it," said Mort 
D'Uberal, the bra .h CEO of Helicopters 
Hunts, who started the business with a sur- 
plus Fluey Helicopter Gunship he bought 
after the Vietnam War with a loan from his 
sister. "Those of us in the business of aerial 
hunting see this as a real opportunity to give 
our clients the kind of quick exciting kill they 
desire.” 

White House chief of staff John 
Sunukenuke expressed his belief that the 
report will finally lay to rest any speculation 
that President Busch cannot balance envi- 
ronmental and economic goals. "It's an- 
other example of how the Busch administra- 
tion is encouraging cooperation between 
government and the private sector in an 
environmentally sound way. Our Fish and 
Wildlife people have collared every mam- 
mal over 20 pounds in weight." 

"16 pounds!" said Secretary of the Infe- 
rior Lulu with pride in a telephone interview 
yesterday afternoon. Lulu also said there are 
plans under ToFA to collar every mammal in 


continued from page 27 
charged with enforcing the provisions of the 
Clean Air and Water Acts, and monitoring 
pesticides and toxic wastes: the "externali- 
ties” of industry. The only legislation con- 
cerned with wider ecological issues, the 
Endangered Species Act, came later (1973) 
almost as an afterthought and, from an eco- 
logical perspective, it is minimally effective. 
Environmental legislation during the 1970s 
was reformist in nature, and designed essen- 
tially to allow industrial development to 
continue at accelerating rates, while making 
minor concessions to "cleaning up the envi- 
ronment" and protecting ecological integ- 
rity. 

National opinion polls taken over re- 
cent years have consistently shown support 
for environmental issues. But an analysis of 
these polls reveals that much of this support 
consists of pollution consciousness. Con- 
cern for more ecocentric issues such as 
human overpopulation and wilderness de- 
struction ranks much lower than concern for 
air and water pollution, toxic waste disposal, 
etc.; and these issues are often seen as sepa- 
rate. A reasonably sophisticated awareness 
of the interrelated nature of these issues, and 
of the overall threat to the planet, is not 
widespread among the general public. The 
news media makes almost no effort to edu- 
cate the public in a comprehensive way 
about the current environmental crisis. 
Environmental education in the schools, 
although mandated by law in states such as 
California, is also pitifully inadequate. 

After the unprecedented anti-environ- 
mentalism of the Reagan administration, 
George Bush now claims to be an "environ- 
mental president." Bush appears to be en- 
couraging a more vigorous approach to some 
forms of pollution control by the EPA, but he 
also continues to pursue the Reagan-type 
exploitation of public lands by appointing 
pro-development people as heads of the 
Department of Interior and other public land 
agencies, and by promoting oil drilling in 
marine mammal sanctuaries off the Califor- 
nia coast and in the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. Although Bush and his advisors have 
had access to the environmentally compre- 
hensive annual Worldwatch Institute State of 
the World reports since 1984, his concept of 
environmentalism has advanced little be- 
yond the “pollution control" level, what G. 
Tyler Miller, author of the leading environ- 
mental textbook, Living in the Environment, 
refers to as the first and most simplistic level 
of environmental awareness.(82) 

The leaders and citizens of industrial 


North America, all game birds and several 
species of gastropods. Busch himself was 
heard to say, "That thing up there, that ToFA 
thing, it's flying around, keeping watch over 
the animals, American hunters getting their 
quotas, confidence factor way up." 

NASA spokesman Clifford Amhearst 
was quick to confirm the report after Hexa- 
gon clearance. "Along with man's yearning 
for knowledge and adventure, this project is 
one more great reason why the taxpayer 
should support the space program." 
Amhearst calculates that every tax dollar 
spent on NASA will lead to the killing of one 
large mammal. 

The issue came to light recently when a 
rabbit's foot was found in one of the satel- 
lites' computer systems prior to lift-off. A 
radical environmental group calling itself 
"Eat, Rebel and Die" (ERD) took credit for the 
felonious rabbit’s foot, which unluckily 
caused $3 billion in damage to the sophisti- 
cated satellite, Hexagon sources confirmed. 

"These ERD people should all be shot 
like dogs," said D'Uberal, in his usual frank 
fashion. "We've been hunting animals in a 
balanced way since Christ walked God's 
green earth, and we can damn well keep 
doing so. I hope the satellites focus in on lots 
of arctic rabbits this year, because that 
rabbit's foot cost us jobs." 

Several environmental organizations 
have expressed concern over ToFA, but were 
eager to repudiate the radical environmen- 
talists' tactics. "We've worked hard to give 
the environmental movement credibility 
with the kind of corporate managers who use 
the big game hunting services," said Jay 
Beard of the World Wildlife Investment 
Management Project (WWIMP). "We're not 
about to let a few terrorists and deadbeats 
ruin that for us." Beard added that WWIMP 
will ask Fish and Wildlife to scale back ToFA 
by not collaring snails and other gastropods 
smaller than 2 inches. "We see no reason to 
use firearms against these creatures, when 
they can easily be crushed with a boot or 
heavy object," Beard concluded. 

— Christoph Manes 


countries have yet to face the fundamental 
incompatibility of continued human expan- 
sion and economic development with the 
viable ecological functioning of the Earth. 
They continue to equate economic growth 
with "progress" when just the opposite is the 
case. Years ago, Karl Polanyi pointed to 
radical nature of the emerging consumer 
society which involved "no less a transfor- 
mation than that of the natural and human 
substance of society into commodities."(83) 

If Americans (and the rest of the world) 
are to deal effectively with ecological prob- 
lems, then there must be a decisive shift from 
the economic/consumerist vision of reality 
to a genuinely ecological/ecocentric world 
view. Gary Snyder has claimed that "eco- 
nomics must be seen as a small sub-branch of 
ecology. "(85) As a way of making the transi- 
tion to an ecologically sustainable society, 
Anne and Paul Ehrlich have promoted Her- 
man Daly's steady-state economic theo- 
ries.(86) In short, the "business" of the world 
must become primarily ecological protec- 
tion. 

The structures of governments must be 
reorganized from their present human-cen- 
tered pro-developmental orientation to re- 
flect this new emphasis upon ecological 
protection. A new overarching agency — 
possibly called the Ecosystem Protection 
Agency — needs to be established to coordi- 
nate and oversee the efforts to protect both 
the biocultural zones and the ecological 
protection zones. This agency should be 
heavily staffed with professional ecologists 
and conservation biologists. 

The EPA would become a branch of the 
Ecosystem Protection Agency and could 
continue as the primary agency concerned 
with the ecological reform of the bioculture 
(air and water pollution, organic agricultural 
reform, etc.). The Forest Service would be 
removed from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and, together with the Department of 
the Interior (including the National Park 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and Bu- 
reau of Land Management), would be over- 
seen by the Ecosystem Protection Agency. 
Their function would shift primarily to eco- 
system protection. The functions of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Corps 
of Engineers would become primarily eco- 
system restoration. An agency concerned 
with encouraging the reduction of popula- 
tion would be created. 

With the "cold war" presumably wind- 
ing down, a large portion of the defense 
budget should be allocated to environ- 
mental protection: acquiring land for the 


by Mark Sunlin 

Native Africans never developed the art 
of beekeeping themselves, but many tribes 
became and remainavid honey hunters. The 
Boran people of Kenya in East Africa have a 
unique method of locating bee hives: a little 
bird tells them. 

Appropriately, the little bird is called 
the Honeyguide, or Indicator indicator by 
zoologists. H.A. Isack, of the National Mu- 
seum of Kenya, and H.U. Reyer, of the Max 
Planck Institute in West Germany, recently 
reported their observations on how the Bo- 
ran people interact with this wily bird.(l) 

Either the Honeyguide or human may 
initiate the honey hunt: The tribesmen 
whistle to summon the bird, or the bird 
summons the tribesmen by givinga “tirr-tirr- 
tirr" call and fluttering about in the tree 
branches to attract attention. This done, the 
Honeyguide flies away for several minutes, 
presumably to double-check the location of 
the target hive. Returning to the tribesmen, 
the bird flutters noisily and encouragingly 
from tree to tree, clearly urging the human 
partners to follow. As they come closer to the 
hive, the bird's flights from tree to tree be- 
come increasingly short and low to the 
ground. When they reach the hive, the 
Honeyguide gives a different call — translat- 
ing, no doubt, to something like "Eureka!" 

On the average, Reyer and Isack found, 
tribesmen hunting without the the Hon- 
eyguide took 8.9 hours to locate a beehive. 
With the help of the Honeyguide, their aver- 
age hunting time dropped to only 3.2 hours. 

protection zones, staffing environmental 
protection agencies, educating the public 
about current ecological realities and pro- 
posed solutions. The government and media 
should promote a national debate on these 
issues. The effects of ozone layer depletion, 
the greenhouse effect, acid rain, air and 
water pollution, pesticides, human over- 
population, and current consumerist growth 
policies freely cross the boundaries between 
the bioculture, free nature, and ecosystem 
protection zones. Only an integrated holis- 
tic approach to environmental problems has 
a chance of succeeding. 

Increasingly, our environmental prob- 
lems are recognized as global in scope and, as 
such, requiring international cooperation. 
Noel Brown, director of the United Nations 
Environment Program, indicated that an 
"ecological council" comparable to the Secu- 
rity Council could soon be a reality.(87) The 
UN also needs to reorganize its population 
control agencies and environmental protec- 
tion programs to reflect a unified ecosystem 
protection approach. The UN General As- 
sembly adopted a basically ecocentric ap- 
proach when it approved the World Charter 
for Nature in 1982. The Charter asserts that: 

Every form of life is unique, warranting 
respect regardless of its worth to man, and, to 
accord other organisms such recognition, man 
must be guided by a moral code of action ... 
Nature shall be respected and its essential proc- 
esses shall not be disrupted. 

The Reagan administration gained 
international notoriety by opposing the 
Charter for Nature. The General Assembly 
voted for the charter, 111 to 1, with the US 
casting the one dissenting vote!"(88) 

The United Nations should step up by 
several orders of magnitude efforts to stabi- 
lize the human population in the shortest 
time possible, while also protecting human 
dignity, ideals of justice, and individual free- 
dom of choice. The UN should continue to 
help feed the hungry and improve basic 
living conditions in Third World countries. 
As part of an overall program of ecological 
and economic sustainability, the UN should 
also help nations establish ecosystem protec- 
tion zones; help police these zones (as in 
Africa where large mammal populations 
have declined precipitously in the 1980s at 
the hands of poachers); and discourage in- 
dustrial .consumerism. The UN needs to 
develop educational programs to "ecolo- 
gize" the peoples of the world. 

In pursuing these goals, it should be 
recognized that the situations of First World 
and Third World countries are very different. 
As Arne Naess has pointed out, unlike First 
World countries, which are already overde- 
veloped and ecologically unsustainable, 
Third World countries will need to continue 


In the 1930s, George Adamson, of 
"Born Free" fame, also noticed this coopera- 
tive, symbiotic relationship between bird 
and Boran. (2) Adamson noted that "African 
tradition insists that some of the honey must 
be left for the bird, for if not, the next person 
who comes along will be led to a snake or 
some other dangerous beast." To this day the 
Boran — who mistakenly believe the birds 
are interested in the honey — dutifully place 
some of the comb aside on a tree for their 
helpful partners, though, as Adamson notes, 
"it is the grubs contained within the comb 
which the honey guide is really interested 
in." 

Ornithologist William Shields has 
pointed out that in the partnership between 
Honeyguide and humans, the birds origi- 
nated the idea, for Honeyguides had been 
guiding badgers to honey before they began 
guiding humans.(3) This likely came about 
by the birds presenting themselves as an 
alluring target forthe omnivorous badgers to 
chase until reaching the more desirable 
honey. Badgers — like humans after the 
honey — are sloppy eaters, tearing open the 
hives and inadvertently leaving plenty of 
high-protein grubs lying about for the birds. 
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to develop, but along ecologically sustain- 
able paths. Environmentalists in First World 
countries must be sensitive to the unique 
human problems in Third World countries. 
It is unrealistic and unjust to expect Third 
World countries to protect their natural 
ecosystems at the expense of the vital needs or 
their human populations. At the same time, 
the magnitude of the global environmental 
crisis must be fully appreciated. Third World 
countries should be encouraged to expand 
ecosystem protection zones, and protect 
large areas of free nature. Rich industrial 
nations will have to pay most of the costs of 
global environmental protection and resto- 
ration. The Worldwatch Institute's 1988 
State of the World report estimates these costs 
at $150 billion a year. Naess claims that a 
step in the right direction would be for indus- 
trial nations to forgive Third World debts 
and loans.(89) 

Paul Taylor sees such goals as achiev- 
able: 

A world of harmony between human civili- 
zation and nature is a distinct empirical possibil- 
ity ... it should be evident from my discussion of 
the biocentric outlook and the attitude of respect 
for nature that an inner change in our moral 
beliefs and commitments is the first, indispen- 
sable step. And this inner change is itself a 
psychological possibility. Some people have 
actually made such a change, exercising their 
autonomy in the decision to adopt new moral 
principles regarding their treatment of the natu- 
ral environment ...(90) 

The shift from an economically domi- 
nated exploitive world view a nd society to an 
ecological "green" society should be seen as 
a joyous gain for humanity and Gaia rather 
than as a self-denial for individuals and 
humanity. To experience the transition in 
this way no doubt requires a conversion to an 
ecological consciousness, an "ecological 
self," or what Taylor refers to as an "inner 
change." While this inner change is occur- 
ring among people at an increasing rate 
throughout the world, and while people are 
adopting ecologically compatible bi- 
oregional ways of living, ecological destruc- 
tion is also accelerating at a terrifying rate. 
Interim legalistic strategies such as ecosys- 
tem protection zoning and the ecological 
restructuring of governments seem indis- 
pensable at this point. Ultimately, we must 
work at all levels of ecological protection and 
restoration, social justice, and human spiri- 
tual renewal simultaneously. 

George Sessions, an author and professor at 
Sierra College in California, co-authored Deep 
Ecology with Bill Devall, and formulated a 
basic deep ecology platform with Arne Naess. 
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author's note: The description below of a felony 
is pure fiction and is for entertainment purposes 
only. For the discussion that follows, "radical- 
ism" means monkeywrenching (ecological sabo- 
tage), various forms of civil disobedience (road 
blockades, illegal occupations, tree sitting, etc.), 
and even legal demonstrations that promote 
protecting all remaining wildlands and restoring 
much that has been degraded. 

Three men in a rusty foreign car drank a 
warm sixpack of Pabst as they drove down 
the Limestone Creek Road in Wyoming's 
Bridger-Teton National Forest. Behind them 
were the peaks of the Gros Ventre Range, 
glowing the later afternoon sun. Earlier, the 
three men and a 7 year old boy had stood 
among those peaks baked by the intense June 
sun in a world of wet snowbanks, meltwater, 
bare rock and glacier lilies: a "Sierra Club 
Calendar wilderness" of glaciated brilliance, 
one that even the Forest Service concurred to 
protect. 

The driver, a slightly overweight uni- 
versity professor, was a thoughtful man 
whose son it was that had succumbed to 
sleep. As the pitiful machine lumbered down 
the gravel road, all three were admiring the 
adjacent rich habitat of Mountain Sage- 
brush, grass, Douglas-fir, Subalpine Fir, 
Lodgepole Pine, and Quaking Aspen. This 
was the unprotected roadless country be- 
neath the peaks; the land of multiple use 
where the Forest Service proposed logging, 
oil rigs, and new roads. 

In 1980 the blasting of seismic crews 
was ubiquitous in western Wyoming. Roads 
and oil rigs followed the seismic crews deep 
into the wilds; the rigs pierced the earth by 
pulverizing thousands of feet of sedimentary 
rock. Big oil was looking for natural gas in 
the Wyoming wilds. But this day was Sunday 
and local seismic workers were off, hungover 
from a typically drunken Saturday night in 
Jackson. 

At once, the two young men noticed the 
"Doghouse" a hundred or so yards from the 
road. The small building contained a seismic 
crew's "nerve center," where high tech de- 
vices recorded the rumblings of a bruised 
Earth and translated those rumblings to a 
potential bottom line calculated in some 
sterile boardroom hundreds or thousands of 
miles distant: in horrible places such as 
Houston, New York, and Casper. The devices 
inside the locked building were worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. The young 
men told the professor to stop the car, let 
them out, continue down the road and then 
return to pick them up in a half hour. With 
little hesitancy, he obliged. In broad day- 
light with little forethought and no plan- 
ning, with stealth but no tools, the two men 
committed a felony. They broke into the 
building and attacked the computers, 
switches, dials and data with the appropriate 
available technology: rocks. Within min- 
utes, the damage was done; the ecoteurs 
crossed the shadowed sagebrush meadow, 
met the nervous professor along the road, 
and were in the tourist mecca of Jackson by 
dark. 


As ecological calamity unravels the liv- 
ing fabric of the Earth, environmental radi- 



Howie Wolke 

calism has become both common and neces- 
sary. But if lacking a sound ethical and 
biological basis, environmental radicalism 
can be a double-edged sword: a threat to the 
enemy, yes, but a danger to its wielder, too. 
In order to avoid self-defeating radicalism, I 
suggest a commitment to what I'll simply 
call "thoughtful radicalism." The 4 corner- 
stones of thoughtful radicalism are: 1) 
Thwart. 2) Protect. 3) Restore. 4) Educate. 

It is admittedly impossible for all radical 
actions — legal or not — to always build 
upon all 4 cornerstones. Sometimes, all you 
can hope for is to thwart, or perhaps to 
contribute to long-term protection for an 
area. But it is possib le to always avoid regres- 
sion. That means we^hSnWTSnsfaeFboth 
TEeshort and long term consequences of our 
actions. For instance, generally avoid mon- 
keywrenching a project if a legal victory to 
stop it seems at hand. Monkeywrenching in 
that situation might impair public support 
for long term protection. Don't damage any 
cornerstones. 

FrWfltinn is the most fundamental of 
the Cornerstones, and it's the one most 
important when we look beyond the short 
term crises that so often co-opt our efforts. 
It's also the e asiest cornerstone to neg leclot- 
subvert. Any action, how ever ra dica l or 
illegal, sho uldavoidunnecessaiy. iuvenifeor 

fhoughtlcss acts that nughtpreyent open- 
minded’ people " from heeding our message? 
Ke'mcmbcfj we'wa nt to convince the popu- 
lace (70% of whom now consider themselves 
to be "environmentalists," according to poll- 
ster George Gallup), or at least elicit their 
sympathies. The stupidest thing that radical 
activists can do is to appear as common 
criminals. That's the fastest way to negate 
education. 

For instance, when carrying out civil 
disobedience or monkeywrenching, don't 
dilute your message by committing extrane- 
ous illegal acts. There are great philosophical 
differences among radical environmentalists 
regarding laws and lawbreaking in general. 
Regardless of those differences, though, get- 
ting busted for grass, getting stopped for 
DUI, or getting caught shoplifting will only 
convince the public that radical activists are 
a bunch of anarchist hooligans with no sense 
of decency or respect for others. Regardless 
of how badly you'd like to rip off that store 
with the anti-wilderness sign; regardless of 
how badly you'd like to slip out of the Exxon 
Valdez station with a full tank arid a full 
wallet, do it on your own time if you must; 
avoid such temptation when carrying out or 
preparingto carryout radical environmental 
defense. Consider the impact upon those 
we're trying to reach. CP ocuQ 

Moreover, we want the public to focus 
not on our style but on the substance of our 
message. With substance in mind (not the 
controlled kind), it is often good strategy for 
radical activists (this generally does not per- 
tain to monkeywrenchers) to wear fairly 
conventional attire. Again, the public needs 
to learn about the ecological atrocity; we 
don't want undue attention diverted to the 
unusual dress or lifestyle of action partici- 
pants. Swallow your pride and leave your 
hippie or 1830s mountain man duds at 
home. Ecosystems are more important than 
your person al id e ntity . Again, focus. ~~~ 
""“““Furthermore, since we want the public 
to get the message, don't confus e the issue at 
hand with other i ssues , no matter how dear 
to your heart they may be. In Earth First! the 
issue is wilderness/biodiversity/planetary 
survival. At radical actions promoting natu- 
ral diversity, don't confuse the issue by pro- 
moting legalization of dope, the right to 
bum a flag, women's rights, racial equity, tax 
protests, nuclear disarmament, or anything 
else extraneous to the particular issue. Do we 
have legitimate feelings about these things? 
Certainly. Are nuclear weapons, unfair 
taxes, and racism symptoms of a thoroughly 
corrupt and destructive system? Of course 
they are. Nonetheless, do we want those 
who might politically differ from us but 
agree with us on wilderness and planetary 
survival to jump on our bandwagon? Em- 
phatically yes! Once more, just say "No" to 
your ego. Focus. 

Thoughtful radicalism means that 
spokespersons (and ideally all who are In- 
volved) must b e know ledgeable. Quoting 
biologists is oftenetfectiveTTven better is to 
include a reputable biologist as a spokesper- 
son. Publicize the "why" as well as the 
"what." Prepare an informative packet for 
demonstrations. Thoughtful radicalism will 
create public support for wildness and natu- 


ral diversity. Occasionally that will contrib- 
ute to thwarting a project or to gaining long 
term protection for an area. Thoughtful 
radicalism can also lay the groundwork for 
future restoration of damaged wild places. 
Again: Thwart, Protect, Restore and Educate. 
Whenever and however we decide to break 
the law in defense of the planet, we must do 
so without egocentrism, and with clarity of 
purpose. That is, focus. Understand the issue 
and leave your baggage at home. 

How does the episode at the beginning 
of this essay relate to the 4 cornerstones of 
thoughtful radicalism? On that June after- 
noon the three radical activists thwarted, at 
least for a while, destruction — oil explora- 
tion in roadless habitat. Moreover, mon- 
kevwrench ing in general can thwart' many' 
d estructive b ut eco nomica lly rnaiginaTproJ- 
ects_ by adding significantly to t Seir costs* 
(read Ecodefense for a discussion of this* 
topic). In itself, the men's act of planetary 
defense was probably neutral regarding long 
term wilderness restoration. The action, 
however, certainly helped incite a polarized 
atmosphere which contributed to the even- 
tual designation of an incomplete but sub- 
stantial Gros Ventre Wilderness. Moreover, 
social polariz ation regardi ng wilderness in 
t Fie~]ackson Hole area has, created at least 
some diffidence in the For es t Serv ice's desire 
t o wreck habitat. Regarding protection, I 
give the monkeywrenchers a slight plus. 
Unfortunately, though, the local media re- 
ported the act as “vandalism." The ecoteurs 
should have carefully and anonymously 
publicized why they demolished the "Dog- 
house." Crudely put, seismic exploration 
had opened the door for the throbbing organ 
of an industrial dragon planning to rape the 
Gros Ventre roadless area. Though they 
could have said it more gently, the saboteurs 
failed to educate. 

The monkeywrenchers who thwarted 
the seismic operation acted spontaneously. 
They had simply been hiking. There was no 
planning and little consideration of the 
potential consequences. But the men knew 
the intent of the industrial dragon, and they 
acted with a focused purpose: to damage a 
vulnerable appendage of the monster; to 
emasculate its lust for unprotected wilder- 
ness. S pontaneous monkeywrenching is ok. 
Dragonian claws are everywhere, suddenly 
emerging at unexpected times and places. 
Occ asionally, ecodefenders have little 
cEoIce but to seizethe moment and act. 

Should illegal acts of environmental 
defense be undertaken only as a last resort 
when all methods of legal resistance fail? 
Not just no, but Hell no! Again, th e claws of 
the mutate d beast are ev erywhere. To neu- 
tralize opposition, a primaTy~sTrategy for 
age ncies such as the F orest Service_and JBLM 
is to wear us out with process. Assaults on 
natural diversity are so overwhelmingly 
common, so multidimensional that it is 
impossible for activists to monitor — let 
alone resist — more than a tiny fraction of 
threats to wildlands. Hearings, negotiating 
sessions, EISs, appeals, lawsuits, and infor- 
mational (propaganda) workshops are time 
consuming and expensive for volunteer ac- 
tivists, yet represent bread and butter for 
bureaucrats and corporate officers. Remem- 
ber that Thursday night when you wanted to 
read at home after a hard day's work or 
maybe watch your kid play basketball, but 
instead you went to that wilderness meet- 
ing? You got the shaft, but the Fr eddie got 
o vertime pa y. An d you wrot e the check! , 

By submerging ourselvesinthe process; 
indeed, by making an effort to exhaust the 
process prior to conducting illegal but moral 
resistance, we guarantee more fodder for the 
dragon. Yes, we need more people working 
within the system because occ asionally that 
succeeds— fllut we also need rndTC"Tocused~' 
/ monkeywrenching and more civil disobedi- , 

' ence to fend off the dragon, even when the ‘ 
individuals involved make little or no at- V 
^ te mpt to spar with the beast in its own arena. ) 
N Also, there's an inherent danger iff 
committing civil disobedience or mom 
keywrenching after staggering through the 
confusing maze of the "legitimate" process. 
Chances are, after you've spent time, energy 
and money on meetings, phone calls, and 
appeals ad nauseum, all to no avail, you'll be 
quite justifiably angry. If you're like me, 
you'll be thinking REVENG E. Such a mind- 
set, _th_ough_n atural an d occasioTi'allyjtlrriu--- 
lating, is notrohduavetoclin tyof purpose: 
that is, to conducting a well-focused effort to 
thwart, protect, restore, and educate. 
Though I'm not certain of this, I suspect that 
serious radical activists — monkeywrenchers 
in particular — should generally avoid work- 


ing within the system altogether. 

In 1986 1 spent 6 months in a county 
jail. I was a convicted remorseless mon- 
keywrencher who had gone through all 
available legal channels in a futile attempt to 
thwart an oil drilling and logging project in 
Wyoming's Grayback Ridge roadless area. 
The final straw was a meeting at which Br- 
idger-Teton National Forest Supervisor Reid 
Jackson refused Chevron Oil's offer to restore 
and reclaim the new road and drillsite if the 
well proved dry. The supervisor wanted 
access for future below cost timber sales in 
the wildlife-rich area. This situation illus- 
trates the pitfall of "frustration mon- 
keywrenching." On the day I got busted, my 
cohort and I had spotted the full-time guard 
(the project had already been de-surveyed 
twice, though, of course, not by me!) before 
he spotted us. Nonetheless, we unwisely 
decided to continue to monkeywrench. We 
should have waited until night. Or until 
Sunday, when the guard’s hangover would 
have impaired him. Or until we had another 
cohort to monitor the guard. But I was angry. 

I remembered the time consuming sessions, 
the paperwork, the late night phone calls, 
and the Forest Service's stubborn refusal to 
compromise. Pure anger can result in a lack 
of focus on the 4 cornerstones of thoughtful 
radical activism, and that can be dangerous. 
A pissed off monke ywrencher ca n be care- 
les s. That mindset cost this one 6 months. 

There is, of course, a bigger question 
that I've thus far avoided. Implicit in my plea 
for thoughtful radicalism is an assumption 
that there are limitations on what ecodefen- 
ders can accomplish. If, however, we see 
ourselves as a rising power capable of bring- 
ing the industrial system to its knees before it 
squelches all tha t remains wild, then perhaps 
we should do as follows: Lash out at every 
offensive aspect of society at once. Decry all 
laws as unjust and blatantly break them. Be 
wild and radical to encourage rebellion for its 
own sake. Dress like punks, hippies, or 
Neanderthals at demonstrations because 
conventional attire is worn by land-raping 
pillagers. Most important, because every- 
thing is connected to everything else, and 
because planetary demise is the result of a 
complex tangle of greed, injustice and over- 
population, lash out at everything — attack 
the whole enchelada because it’s all equally 
rotten. That's one way of emphasizing our 
disgust with the insanity of a world paradigm 
based upon consumption, greed, and growth 
for its own malignant sake. 

But if we assume, as I do, that for a while 
at least we're stuck with the dragon, an 
insatiable force that can be slowed but not 
entirely subdued, then focus where it is occa- 
sionally vulnerable, and where its slime- 
encrusted claws are directly assaulting na- 
ture. Convince our fellow humans by being 
thoughtful yet unyielding that we must 
radically alter the way our species treats its 
embryonic home, the wilderness, and the 
rest of this beleaguered planet. 

Quite honestly, 1 doubt that anythin g, 
i ncludin g thoughtful'raHicalTim, canb ricfge 
the gap TJet weeh ~savTng " Some wilderness 
today and creating a society that lives within' 
its ecological mean s: hiiinatls'as members, 
not_outlaws, of the biotic community. I 
doubt even more strongly/TKough, the ulti- 
mate effectiveness of unfocused organized 
tantrums. Thoughtless radicalism will save 
little that remains wild now. Despite the 
insanity of modern consumerism, shopping 
mall "puke-ins” don't educate; they alienate. 
A bunch of naked anarchists smoking dope 
at a wilderness demonstration will neither 
speed the demise of the industrial dragon nor 
save a besieged roadless area. Neither will 
militant vegetarians who won't work with us 
omnivores to save wild country. 

The demise o f the beast will, I venture^ 
oc cur via the ungodly “ weigh t of its o wn 
mo mentu m, Education today will increase 
the'cfiance of creating an ecologically sus- 
tainable society after the inevitable demise of 
today's biological aberration. What will 
eventually replace today's dragonian mad- 
ness is anybody's guess. It’s my guess, 
though, that thoughtful radicalism will save 
some biotic diversity in the short term, and 
allow more to be saved and restored for the 
longer run. Then, when the floundering 
beast finally, mer cifully chokes in its own _ 
d ung pile, thereTT at least be some wild erness 
re maining as a seedEe d for planethyidejy- 
c q very— Maybe even some Griz; some Flat- 
spired Three-toothed Land Snails, some Pal- 
lid Bats; some man-eating Tigers; some wild 
humans; and some living canyons like the 
Colorado's Glen. Some hope. And maybe 
even some human wisdom. 
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"" If we don't c hange our direction, 
we'll end up w here we're headed^" says a Chi- 
nese proverb. In 1989, 85 million net new 
humans will join Earth, the greatest increase 
ever, and propel us to a doubling of human 
population in the next 40 years. 

"Immigration has proven a handy sub- 
terfuge for criminals, mostly gang connected 
drug dealers, to enter the US. In the past six 
months the Western Region of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS) has de- 
ported 9000 legal immigrants identified as 
criminals. In addition Cuba has dumped 
thousands of its criminals and insane on 
Florida. These figures include only "legal" 
immigrants. An estimated two-thirds of all 
immigration is “illegal." 

"Kenya's President, Daniel arap Moi, 
threatens to sack senior government officials 
who have too many children. Some senior 
officials want 8-10 children. Kenya's 4% 
annual population growth is near the high- 
est in the world. 

"America's history of social and politi- 
cal upheavals is characterized by allowing a 
problem to get so bad it is obvious to every- 
one. A few examples are slavery, the robber 
baron era, securities speculation and frauds 
leading to crash of 1929, the abuse of labor 


and fight against labor unions, and abuse of 
civil rights leading to the burning of Watts, 
Detroit and other black areas. The popula- 
tion problem, including a high birth rate 
among parents who cannot support or prop- 
erly care for their offspring, is hurtling down 
that old familiar railroad track. 

"Order a Dominos pizza and you are 
supporting anti-abortion zealots. Tom 
Nonaghan, owner of Dominos, is a leading 
supporter of and financial contributor to 
anti -choice forces. Pro-choice organizations 
are urging a boycott of Dominos. 

"The State Department's Undersecre- 
tary for Refugee Affairs says, "I have smaller 
populated states who have agreed to employ 
refugees, but they all want to go to Califor- 
nia, and I simply cannot compete with the 
generosity of the California Welfare Sys- 
tem." 

"By Presidential decree refugees are 
allowed to immigrate into the US in unlim- 
ited numbers. In 1988 over 50% of all refu- 
gees who have entered since the Vietnam 
War are on welfare. California led the per- 
centages with 90% on welfare and Washing- 
ton state came in second with 74%. What 
other nation would voluntarily add to an 
already burgeoning popu lation problem and 


WILD CODGERS 

by Barry Greer ed," a dubious social category, one never 

clearly defined by those who find sudden 
One evening a while back I drove to a concern for people supposedly nonambula- 

Eugene motel for one of those perpetual tory and immobile. Being "age-ed" now 

wilderness study area hearings. Though tes- apparently means being infirm. The argu- 

timony could barely be heard above the din ment and its inherent prejudice toward 

from the adjacent meeting room, I did catch anyone not young is usually buttressed with 

one witness using the standard "age-ed" grand democratic pronouncements. For 

argument as reason not to have any more instance, the hyper-commercial Swiss ski 

protected wild areas in the high desert east of industry is praised for promoting alpine 

the Cascades. accessibility for all. Environmental groups 

The argument rests on the dubious as- are accused of shutting off mountains to all 

sumption that wilderness excludes "the age- but an elite group of aerobic androids who 

hike 20 miles before their first morning cup 
of gorp. 

at the same time exacerbate existing fiscal I won’t bore you with the European 

and social problems? origins of the argument. Historian Roderick 

"Pro-choice supporters are more pro- Nash presents a fine summary of what he 

child than anti-abortionists. The pro- cads "the access-resort philosophy" in Wil- 

choicers favor children who are wanted, demess and the American Mind. The issue is 

healthy, educated and properly cared for. really one of access to scenery, one of drive- 

They oppose the birth of grossly deformed up mountains, the kind of access offered at 

children or those who would be born into Mt. Hood, Mt. Rushmore, Crater Lake, 

families of convicted child abusers (most Yosemite, Yellowstone, Grand Teton, Gla- 

pro-choicers believe such persons should be tier, and other Parks. A few too many such 

sterilized), or neglected, or could not be Parks for Franklin Roosevelt, the one "in- 

supported by their parents. firm" American president, the president who 

"India has lower p er-c apita food-grain endorsed California's roadless Kings Canyon 
production in 1988 than it did in 1 9Q0._This National Park in 1940. 

is~a result of a population - explosion from Here are a few facts you might find 

237,000,000 to 796,000,000. useful when the "age-ed" argument is raised 

"Religious zealots, in effect, sentence a at the next hearing you attend: 
mother to 20 years of raising a child she Given that age bias in the United States 

doesn't want and can't afford. The result is first affects people at about 35, when the 
newborns found in garbage dumpsters. social label "middle-aged" appears, let's start 

"The projected drought in northeast with Raymond Lambert. This toeless 38- 
and central Africa may make the Ethiopian year-old Swiss guide went to 28,100 feet on 

famine of 1984-85, when a million people Mt. Everest in 1952 with 38-year-old Nepal- 

starved to death, look insignificant, accord- ese guide Tenzing Norgay. Norgay walked to 

ing to Werner Fornos, President of the Popu- the summit the next year with New Zealand 

lation Institute. He noted, "It might shock beekeeper, Edmund Hillary, 34. 

Americans into realizing ... food is not a Middle-age has always been the norm 

limitless resource. In most of the world it is according to mountaineering historian 
a shrinking resource." James Ramsey Ullman. "A remarkable 

number of the great ascents in climbing 



history have been made by men [and 
women] well into middle age ..." 

Indeed, social bias, much more than 
physical limitation, has kept most people 
over 40 chairbound.' In 1838, 45-year-old 
Henriette d'Angeville shocked Switzerland 
when she became the first "lady" to ascend 
Mont Blanc under her own power. In 1936 
at age 40, famed British mountain explorer 
H.W. Tilman climbed Nanda Devi, 25,645 
feet, an altitude record that stood until 1950. 


In 1975, 49-year-old Pierre Mazaued 
reached the summit of Everest with Kurt 


ed. note: The following is the first of a new 
column by roving outside agitator Roger Feather- 
stone, giving his views on where the movement is 
and where it is going. Roger will give special 
attention to new ideas gleaned from the road and 
problems facing the movement. 

THE SOUTH RISES AGAIN 

The South has long been known as a 
conservative area. As industries have relo- 
cated to areas more accepting of their pollut- 
ing ways, the South has become home to 
more polluting industries than anywhere 
else in the US. Paper mills spew dioxin into 
streams and groundwater. Wetlands are 
drained for development and agriculture. 
The Everglades are near death. Forest plans 
in the southern National Forests call for an 
average of 60% of each Forest to be clearcut 
in the next 20 years. The Forest Service wants 
to build enough new roads to create 2 miles 
of road per square mile of National Forest. 

The forests of the Southern Appalachi- 
ans and of Florida are among the most di- 
verse anywhere. One- half of the nation's 
tree species live in southern forests. Half the 
country's population lives within a one day 
drive of these forests and they are the most 
heavily used for recreation. Yet, the Forest 
Service persists in spending its money on 
roads and clearcuts, not trails and wilder- 
ness. 

For years, the general impression was 
that folks in the South would swallow this 
land abuse hook, line and sinker. Well, not 
any more, Yankee! The South is rising again! 

Seldom in my years on the road have I 
felt such commitment to stop the destruc- 
tion. Southerners are generally friendly, 
conservative, and slow to get riled, but get 
them upset and ... "George bar the door." 
This is happening in every city we visited on 
the Green Fire tour. 

Earth First! is on the rise in Florida. 
Folks in Gainesville and Tallahassee are hot 
after the Dept, of Environmental Regulation. 
Tallahassee and Gainesville shared a demo in 
Tallahassee following the Green Fire tour. 
Earth Firstlers stand ready to help Sea Shep- 
herd stop dolphin captures in the Gulf. Bir- 
mingham EF! is working to save the Cahaba 
River, which flows through Birmingham and 
has more species of fish than any other 
American river. Students in Birmingham 
and Montgomery are becoming politically 
active in environmental issues and in recy- 
cling. EF! is also rising in Atlanta and Athens, 


GA. Further north, citizens Asheville, NC 
and Knoxville, TN stand on either side of the 
Smokies and are committed to out-do each 
other to preserve the region. North Carolina 
was the hot-bed of environmental confer- 
ences this fall. Chapel Hill just had a major 
student environmental conference. The 
Asheville area hosted a biodiversity confer- 
ence, regional activist conference, and recy- 
cling conference. 

Activists in the South seem inclined to 
focus on these issues: 1) Saving the South's 
numerous and diverse rivers, which are now 
being destroyed by siltation from clearcut- 
ting and pollution from paper mills. 2) 
Stopping the clearcutting of the southern 
forests. 3) Restoring Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker habitat. 4) Restoring coastal habitat. 
5) Restoring the high elevations of the 
Appalachians. 6) Curbing development, 
roads and toxic polluters. 

For me, the South means a refreshing 
change from the internal bullshit that is 
drawing down some established EF! groups. 
Let's hope the folks in the South can learn 
from our inactivity and break the cycle of 
timidity. Rumor has it that there will be a 
Southeast RRR in early May. We'll be singing 
songs of "Dixie" around the campfires in 
1990! 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE FBI's GROWING 
INTEREST IN EF! 

Speaking of bullshit, we are up to our 
ears in it now. As the full scope of the FBI 
investigation comes to light, what are the 
implications for the way we conduct our- 
selves? None of us have any doubts about 
the feds trying to entrap Dave Foreman and 
others. Michael Tait (Mike Fain?), Ron Fra- 
zier and "Kat" Clark tried hard to talk EF!ers 
into committing illegal acts and the best they 
could do was one night in the desert. The 
cases are flimsy, but still the harassment 
takes it’s toll. The "investigation" of the 
Arizona Four is apparently over, but other 
"investigations" just as chilling continue. 

The Feds continue to follow and harass 
folks within the movement (including my- 
self), alleging that we had something to do 
with the downing of powerlines at the Palo 
Verde nuclear power plant in 1986. This has 
no basis in reality, as the Feds must know, yet 
they seem determined to convict EF!ers. 

The FBI's seizing of personal effects and 
diaries of EF!ers in Missoula, and then sealing 
the search warrant affidavits, should send 
chills down the spines of everyone who cares 


about civil rights. With such direct viola- 
tions of 4th amendment rights occurring, 
none of our personal possessions or papers 
are secure. Even as Eastern Europe becomes 
more open, the "freedom" we have in this 
country becomes ever more hollow. 

The violation of our civil rights should 
come as no surprise to those familiar with 
social movements. It is new to the environ- 
mental community, however. It can be said 
that we have brought it upon ourselves. We 
have challenged the very foundations of the 
developers and timber beasts and they are 
irritated enough to bring the full brunt of 
their allies down on us. 

What to do? First, we need to go back to 
an old adage: "tell me no secrets, I'll tell you 
no lies." As long as we have no secret meet- 
ings, nothing in our daily business that 
cannot be public, we are untouchable. The 
Feds cannot deal with a movement that has 
no leaders and no secrets . So what if they rifle 
the files. So what if they "infiltrate" our 
meetings. Second, we need to form long- 
term affinity groups — admit that we are in 
this for the long haul and work with friends 
we can trust for years. Third, we need to 
develop strategies to integrate new people 
into our movement carefully and safely. 
Fourth, it's time those of us who have been 
involved for a long time get together and 
discuss where the movement is going. Fifth, 
it's time for some of us to personally stop 
monkeywrenching; but it's also time for 
others to begin (on their own, at night, with 
their parents' permission). We must not for- 
sake advocacy of monkeywrenching. It's 
long been the case that most mon- 
keywrenchers have nothing to do with EF! 
Sixth, it's time to fight, in court if necessary, 
those takingaway our civil rights. Ifour civil 
rights go, wilderness has no chance. If we 
allow this repression to continue, those who 
work in the mainstream will be next. The 
developing thugs will do their utmost to 
prevent an environmental consciousness 
from emerging. We need to get word of the 
tactics used against us out to all allies so that 
the Feds cannot use the tactics they've used 
on us with others. 

We have always had a lot to do; now the 
work-load will be heavier for a while. We will 
weather this storm too, and we will be 
stronger because of it. The Feds don't know 
it yet, but they've done us a favor. 

— Roger Featherstone 


Diemberger, 46. In 1987 Diemberger 
climbed K2, second highest summit in the 
world. 

If your opponents dare counterattack 
with the suggestion that they're really talk- 
ing about people over 50, you’re set for the 
kill. 

In 1888, 50-year-old John Muir climbed 
Mt. Rainier. In 1980, 58-year-old Smith 
College Latin professor Annie Peck was the 
first to ascend the north summit of Huas- 
caran, a major South American peak. At age 
50 in 1925, Albert MacCarthy completed the 
first ascent of Canada's massive Mt. Logan. 
At age 52 in 1965, Italian mountaineer Ri- 
cardo Cassin climbed Alaska's Denali. Wash- 
ington resident Dave Mahre, father of cham- 
pion downhill skiers, was not content to 
watch his twin sons get all the glory. Mahre 
went above 8000 meters on Everest without 
oxygen in 1982 at age 54. 

What about 60? 

Sixty-year-old Norman Read made the 
second ascent of Mt. Logan in 1952. In 1975, 
67-year-old Jean Juge, president of the Union 
of International Alpine Association, climbed 
the Eiger north face, one of Europe's most 
dangerous climbs. 

Or 70? 

H. Adams Carter, editor of The American 
Alpine Journal, wrote to tell me: "I took my 
first serious rock climbing fall just a week or 
two after my 70th birthday and broke eight 
ribs." But his ribs healed, and he also said 
that his friend Brad Washburn, a famous 
Alaskan explorer, "at 75 still shoulders 50 
pounds of surveying equipment and keeps 
climbing to push cartography to greater 
perfection." 

By now your opponents should be 
struck dumb. If not, assure muteness with 
mention that John Muir wrote at age 73 in 
1911 that the calendar "offers startling 
proofs of age. Yet, strange to say, I am almost 
wholly unconscious of the fast-flying 
years.... This, in part, is the reward of those 
who climb mountains and keep their noses 
out of doors." You could add that at 74 Muir 
traveled to the Andes, where he slept under 
the stars while his younger friends crawled 
into a tent for the night. 

You might also mention Norwegian 
Herman Smith Johannsen. "Jackrabbit" 
Johannsen introduced cross-country skiing 
to Canada around 1900, exercised daily, and 
remained self-sufficient until he died on 26 
December 1986, a spry 112 years old. 
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INDIAN GIVER 



by Andrew Bard Schmookler 

When I was a kid, there was an expres- 
sion you don't hear much any more: Indian 
Giver, which meant someone who gave a gift, 
and then expected to get it back. 

It was a pejorative term, and I suppose 
the expression has fallefl into disfavor be- 
cause people think it’s an ethnic slur on the 
Native American. But recently from reading 
a book about the Gift, I've come to under- 
stand that it is not the name itself — Indian 
giver — that shows our ethnocentrism. It is 
our thinking there's something wrong with 
being an Indian giver. 

The root of the matter is that the Indi- 
ans had a different sense of ownership from 
ours. And different doesn't mean worse — 
particularly in this case. 

Among the Indians, a treasured object 
would be "the Gift” — something that would 
move among the tribe, never belonging to 
anyone. (Hyde, Lewis; The Gift: Imagination 
and the Erotic Life of Property, 1983) So an 
Indian might pass the Gift to an Englishman 
who, with his sense of property, thinks 


"Great! We can keep this in the British 
Museum." The Englishman is into agcumiu 
lat jon, a nd he is annoyed when an Indian, 
"seeing the Gift in the White man's house, 
keeps it moving by taking it with him. 

In the Indian giver and his counterpart, 
the White Man Keeper, we see two ways of 
relatmg"to”the goods of life: as things that 
flow on through, or as things stored and 
possessed. 

We all know how the contest between 
these two approaches to life turned out. 
Those who were into acquisition acquired 
the homelands of those who were not. The 
continent is now possessed by those with a 
sense of possession. 

Bu t-to say that the way of p ossession has 
triumphed is not to say t hat we a re the 
winners . Not if we ourselves are jsossessed bv 
the spiritofpossession. We live in the r ichest 
country in the history of the wor ld-hut we're 
a lways hun gry for more. As if our things were 
themselves so much stored up happiness. As 
if money, embodying all the gratification 
we've delayed, were a promissory note for a 
future of fulfillment. Like magic. 


I saw on television a few years back a 
feature on some Hollywood mogul with 250 
telephones strewn around his Beverly Hills 
estate, as if by magic his owning those 
phones assured that he would forever be 
connected with the world. And then there is 
Imelda Marcos's amazing collection of 3000 
pairs of shoes — as if she thought that, by 
magic, she herself would last until all those 
shoes were worn out. 

But life is not like that. As the saying 
goes, "You can't take it with you." Anyone 


who insists on fighting that fact of life is sure 
to lose. 

Life is a gift that's not ours to keep. All 
we can do is pass that gift along in our tribe, 
which alone endures. 

The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. There's the archetypal Indian Giver. 

Andrew Schmookler is the author of The 
Parable of the Tribes: The Problem of Power 
in Social Evolution. 


! fragments of 'Earth “Wisdom 

Yule, Christmas, 

and the Seasonal Affective Disorder 


by Dolores LaChapelle 

The human body evolved on the planet in close 
contact with the earth. Breaking these bonds 
with the earth leads to peculiar types of insanities 
found in cities. Breaking the bonds with the earth 
causes "the paper reality" of civilization to en- 
croach upon one’s consciousness to a point where 
one believes that the paper reality is real, rather 
than a convenient construction of man. 

— -John Lilly 

When I did the research for my book, 
Earth Wisdom, back in 1977 the onlymaterial 
1 could find on the influence of positive and 
negative ions on humans was a badly trans- 
lated document from Russian research. Es- 
sentially, American authorities refused to 
admit such a possibility, so the best research 
was being done in Russia and Israel. Having 
lived in Switzerland I knew that the Swiss 
recognized the effect of positive ions, from 
the foehn wind which blows in the spring. If 
one had a foehn headache one could leave 
work. Occasionally, when the ion effect was 
unusually severe, they even closed the 
schools. Because I am "weather sensitive," I 
could see the wisdom in this; hence began 
research into seasonal and weather effects on 
humans. 

By the time I wrote Sacred Land Sacred 
Sex, this country had finally begun to recog- 
nize the situation, labeling it Seasonal Affec- 
tive Disorder or SAD. Now, only a year later, 
we have a full blown new academic disci- 
pline called biometeorology to cover the 
entire spectmm of human relationship to 
seasons and weather. Just a few years ago 
scientists estimated the population inci- 
dence of seasonal-related depression at only 
5%, but at a recent American Psychiatric 



Association meeting they said it’s far higher. 

In addition to seasonal winds such as 
the foehn, another potential SAD source is 
the approach of winter, which triggers what 
is called the "hibernation response." More 
melatonin, a pineal gland hormone, which 
prepares the body for sleep, is produced in 
the darkening days of autumn and winter. 
This can lead to depression in some people. 
According to Whybrow and Bahr: "... the 
urge to hibernate is a response of the human 
as animal. It's that conflict between the 
tendency to hibernate and the impossibility 
of doing so which makes autumn and winter 
a disastrous time for millions of us around 
the world." 

There's a quick technological fix forthis 
of course — "make your own sunlight by 
using a bank of full-spectrum fluorescent 
bulbs." That means still more use of electric- 
ity, thus more dams, high tension wires, etc. 
The natural remedy is seasonal festivals. 
Archaic human cultures for at least 50,000 
years countered the effects of increasing 
darkness with ritual festivals to overcome the 
anxiety and quarreling. Tribes in this coun- 
try who lived in dark, gloomy winter areas 
had specific rituals for this purpose. For 
example, the Iroquois did the "false face 
ceremony" which lasted for weeks. Each day 
they shared their dreams of the night before; 
and then around the shared fire in the long 
house, acted out the more powerful ones; 
thus resoMng bad feelings, conflict and 
depression. 

The other common "weather sensitive" 
effect, the type associated with seasonal 
winds, is due to varying ratios of atmospheric 
ions. An abundance of positive ions in the 
atmosphere can lead to symptoms such as 
irritability, headaches, anxiety, insomnia, 
nightmares, nausea, and depression. Higher 
ratios of positive ions occur in cities and from 
so-called ill winds. Negative ions have a 
calming, healing effect on humans and are 
produced by waterfalls, ocean waves, and the 
tips of vegetation (another reason why trees 
are necessary). Traditional cultures held fes- 
tivals when such bad winds occurred, as well 
as when the dark season arrived. 

The basic orientation of all festivals is 
provided by the inter-relationships between 
the two circles: the circle of the four seasons 
(sacred time), and the circle of the horizon 
around us — the "Powers" standing in each 
of the four directions (sacred space), medi- 
ated to us by the "holy winds" that walk 
about the "rim of the world." The pivot of 
these two circles is the power of the relation- 
ship between Mother Earth under our feet 
and Father Sky above our heads. 

Aboriginal means "native to a region" 
(from the Latin, ab, "from" and origine , "the 


beginning"). Sacred has to do with "the 
power" that flows through all the cosmos. In 
most major civilizations it gets lodged in one 
god above all else. But in Aboriginal cultures, 
still in touch with their roots in the land, it 
has to do with the flow of power through the 
plants, animals, land, humans, gods, earth 
and sky. As long as this flow of energy circu- 
lates unimpeded, it is sacred — whether it is 
flowing through food, sex, birth or death. 
One who tries to stop this flow arbitrarily or 
to control it for one's own ends brings doom 
onto himself or his people or the earth of his 
own place. The human mind, having come 
out of nature, follows the same patterns as 
nature. "Heaven, earth and man have the 
same Li (pattern)." 

The major earth festival days rectify or 
realign this flow of power so that it does not 
get badly out of balance due to human arro- 
gance. Our Celt.c ancestors held their major 
Samhain (Halloween) Festival when the 
growing darkness of autumn came. The 
Celtic people originated about where Yugo- 
slavia is today and moved west, reaching 
France, Belgium, parts of Italy, Ireland and 
Scotland. They brought their cattle into 
nearby fields at Samhain (late October). 
Later, as it grew close to severe winter, deci- 
sions were made about how many cattle 
could be carried through the winter with the 
available fodder. The rest were slaughtered, 
after which came a feast on the meat as the 
people gathered around giant bonfires to 
counter the growing darkness. Eventually 
this feast was fixed in the Germano-Celtic 
calendar in the middle of November under 
such designations as Jiuleis, Giuli and in 
Scandinavia, Yule. When the Christians took 
over, the Yule rituals were added onto the 
Christmas festival. 

The actual date of the birth of Jesus is 
not mentioned anywhere in the Gospels. 
Pope Liberius officially fixed the date as 
December 25 to counteract the Saturnalia 
and the Mithraic ritual in honor of the birth 
of the Sun. December 25 in the old calendars 
coincided with the Winter Solstice. 

In our modern world, unfortunately, all 
the festivals have been loaded onto this one 
day. The myriad good effects, which only a 
true festival can accomplish, are all "sup- 
posed" to happen on December 25. The 
result, of course, is disaster! There are too 
many expectations without any real ground- 
ing in the power of the returning sun with its 
blessings on people and place. Besides sheer 
loneliness, there is increased violence within 
families and even suicide on this day. In his 
article, "Tis the season to be lonely," Melvin 
Maddocks says getting out of this "lost centre 
of loneliness is like climbing out of a sand pit. 
Is it because we lack rituals?.. .and all the 
villages have become so big!” 

Maddocks hits two of the main prob- 
lems here but misses the root of it all. "Psy- 
chology without ecology is lonely," as Tom 
Jay tells us. Until more people realize that we 


must include the earth, the sky and the place 
in our celebrations, there will be no "climb- 
ing out of the sand pit" of loneliness. 

Because Winter Solstice is the longest 
night of the year, the anxiety brought on by 
darkening days reaches its peak then. In 
archaic times it was felt that if proper atten- 
tion and respect was not paid, the sun might 
not turn back toward his summer house and 
it would just get colder and darker. In these 
modern days, we find that due to human 
greed, smog is growing and the sun is losing 
some of its power — at least as far as we here 
on earth are concerned. "The sun is becom- 
ing darker," Loloma, a Hopi artist, said at a 
Convocation of Indian Scholars at Princeton 
University. At this meeting, as others made 
speeches about the problems of Indians and 
the future of America, Loloma thought they 
were ignoring the true problem. "I stood up 
and all I had to say were seven words: 'In the 
East, there is no sun!"' At first there was 
silence, and then everyone applauded. 

Winter Solstice is a World Renewal Rit- 
ual; and in such rituals, the entire "sacred 
hoop of the world" is present. In "Future 
Primitive" Freeman House writes of the 
"richness and complexity of the primitive 
mind which merges sanctity, food, life and 
death — where culture is integrated with 
nature at the level of the particular ecosys- 
tem." And nothing is left out. An Eskimo 
shaman, Ivaluardjuk, says: "The greatest 
peril of life consists in the fact that human 
food consists entirely of souls." The height- 
ened awareness that comes from recognizing 
this awesome responsibility works toward a 
sense of dynamic harmony with the "rest of 
the world." We, in the modem world, are so 
little at peace within our own selves and in 
our relations with each other because we are 
not at peace with our "place," our land. 
Seyyed Nasr says the Earth, our Mother, is 
our closest bond and until we end our vio- 
lence against the Earth, how can we hope to 
end our violence against each other? 

Not only can you counteract depres- 
sion, you can renew your "world" by cele- 
brating Winter Solstice together in the "old 
way." I give directions in Chapter 14 of Sacred 
Land Sacred Sex on how to accomplish this as 
well as further insight into the impo nance of 
World Renewal Festivals for bonding human 
beings with their place on earth. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF GLOBAL WARM- 
ING; Dean Abrahamson, editor; introduc- 
tion by Senator Tim Wirth; 1989; Island 
Press, 17 18 Connecticut AveNW, DC 20009; 
in cooperation with Natural Resources De- 
fense Council; cloth $34.95, $19.95 paper; 
350pp. 

ENTROPY: Into the Greenhouse World, 
revised edition; by Jeremy Rifkin with Ted 
Howard; 1st published 1980, revised 1989; 
Bantam Books; distributed by The Green- 
house Crisis Foundation, 1130 Seventeenth 
St. NW, Suite #630, DC 20036; $9.95 paper; 
350pp. 

THE END OF NATURE; by Bill McKibben; 
Random House, 201 E 50th St, NYC 10022; 
$19.95 hb; 225pp. Soon to be carried by the 
Earth First! Bookstore. 

These three new books are among the 
early works to address anthropogenic cli- 
mate change (and to challenge Twain's clas- 
sic remark that everybody talks about the 
weather but nobody does anything about it). 
They are valuable for activists fighting for 
population control, simple living, recycling, 
or deindustrialization ... insofar as these 
appear to be prerequisites for averting cli- 
mate changes far greater than those we've 
already induced. The first two books are 
projects of environmental groups, Natural 
Resources Defense Council and The Green- 
house Crisis Foundation (which emerged in 
part from The Foundation on Economic 
Trends, a group Rifkin leads); the third is by 
a former New Yorker staff writer. 

Though there is no reason to see these 
books as rivals, it is interesting to compare 
the two sponsored by environmental groups. 
Abrahamson et. al. offer more statistics and 
predictions pertaining to climate change. 
Rifkin more explicitly points to the source of 
the greenhouse crisis: technology. Rifkin 
uses the second law of thermodynamics (the 
entropy law) to show that machines always 
represent a conversion of energy from a 
usable to an unusable form, and that even 
with so-called renewable energy technolo- 
gies, pollution is unavoidable. That Entropy 
is more forthright than Challenge in citing 
problems inherent in technology suggests 
that Rifkin's group, The Foundation on Eco- 
nomic Trends (despite its singularly unin- 
spiring name), is more willing to go to the 


*The Earth has a unique atmosphere, 
not frigid cold like Mars, nor broiling hot like 
Venus. The localized aberration called Life 
on Earth is a benefactor of, and interactive 
with, this comfortable atmosphere. 

‘About 99% of the aerial gases sur- 
rounding our planet are nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, which have little direct effect on cli- 
mate. 

‘Among the remaining 1% are gases 
that allow solar radiation into the lower 
atmosphere, but trap heat on its way back 
out. These "greenhouse gases" warm the 
Earth, which would otherwise be a ball of ice . 

‘As more and more of humanity has 
been dragged into the industrial mode, 
greenhouse gases, notably carbon dioxide 
and methane, have progressively (and expo- 
nentially for the last four decades) accumu- 
lated in the atmosphere. 

*ln theory, if greenhouse gases build up, 
more heat will be trapped near the planet's 
surface and climate will intensify, leading to 
bigger and more frequent hurricanes, rising 
seas, drought over large regions, and chaos 
for agriculture and natural ecosystems. 

‘Analyses of ancient air trapped in 
bubbles within deep polar ice affirm the 
relationship between greenhouse gases and 
prevailing climates. The ice shows that over 
the last 160 millennia, through ice ages and 
hot times, C02, methane, and global tem- 
perature have increased and decreased to- 
gether. 

*The ice also shows that the current 
atmospheric load of both C02and methane, 
the most important gases affecting climate, 
is greater than at any time since at least 
160,000 BP. 

‘Evidence is accumulating that the in- 
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root of problems than is the more main- 
stream Natural Resources Defense Council. 

Bill McKibben’s book has received per- 
haps the highest compliments of the three: 
It has been reviewed with derision by newage 
theorist Walter Truett Anderson and by a 
Forbes magazine writer. McKibben brings 
global climate change home, simply yet skill- 
fully showing what the greenhouse effect 
really means: It means the end of Nature. In 
saying this, McKibben does not mean that 
the planet will cease to be inhabitable. No, 
life will survive, McKibben thinks, but it will 
no longer be — indeed, no longer is — Nature; 
that is, it no longer has existence independ- 
ent of humans, for we have altered every- 
thing even the globe's upper atmosphere 
and climate. In an unusually frank and 
insightful discussion of what we can do, 
McKibben describes the 2 main options he 
sees: 1) We can maintain our defiant refusal 
to conform to Nature, and create an alto- 
gether artificial world, through genetic engi- 
neering (another big GE!) and macroman- 
agement of the planet. This would in essence 
be the second death of Nature, as we would 
then be not only altering but manipulating 
life from the microscopic level to the global 
level. 2) We can choose the path being 
touted by a small, somewhat peculiar band of 
nonconformists who call themselves Earth 
Firs tiers, deep ecologists, and such. These 
people uphold a humble attitude toward 
Nature, and so does McKibben, with elo- 
quence. 

In short /Challenge is perhaps the best 
popular source of data on the greenhouse 
effect; Entropy is a compelling critique of 
technology; End is among the most lucid 
environmental books of recent years; and all 
three books provide informative and de- 
pressingreading. These selections exemplify 
their sad tidings: 

CHALLENGE: While we don't know 
nearly enough about the operation of the earth's 
climate system to make reliable predictions of the 
consequences of the greenhouse buildup, we do 
know enough to say that these impacts are 
potentially quite serious. Regardless of the sce- 
nario adopted, it seems to me that the earth's 
remaining wildlife will be dealt a serious blow. 
If, as the climate record in ice and sediment 
suggests, climate changes come in leaps rather 


tensified greenhouse effect is upon us: The 
extent of polar ice has declined; sea level has 
been rising faster and with more certainty 
than previously thought; and global tem- 
perature has increased, with the six hottest 
years in the 12 decades of direct measure- 
ment all occurring in the 1980s. 

•Though the 1990s could be hotter still, 
it is not certain because climate naturally 
varies. Climate is a product of literally bil- 
lions of continuous interactions between the 
atmosphere, water, heat, and the entire Bio- 
sphere. 

Only the naive or arrogant would at- 
tempt a detailed prediction of this infinitely 
complex organism's behavior for any given 
decade. But it is clear that severe alteration of 
the planet’s atmospheric chemistry is well 
under way, and reasonably certain that, 
without dramatic changes in the way indus- 
trial societies operate, most people under the 
age of 40 will live (and die) to see the destruc- 
tive power of a climate gone berserk. Of 
course, the Biosphere is already enduring 
worldwide ecological attack that will act de- 
synergistically with the greenhouse effect, 
escalating the destruction. 

Fortunately, the changes in daily hu- 
man lifeways required to save the Biosphere 
are the same as those needed to ward off 
global heating: Stop killing ecosystems; stop 
burning fossil fuels; stop reproducing so 
many cows and people that consume and 
fart so much. 

Indeed, climatological science is ac- 
knowledging what eco-radicals have sensed 
all along. We of industrial ways will change 
radically, or be subject to radical change, of 
very unpleasant sorts. 

— Bhyst Wrath 


than gradually, then the greenhouse buildup 
may threaten the continuity of our food supply. 
To date, we have dealt with this problem as if its 
impacts would come in the sufficiently distant 
future and so gradually that we could easily cope 
with them. While this is certainly a possibility, 
there is, I believe, an equally large possibility that 
the impacts will be considerably more dramatic. 
Hence, we must pull our heads out of the sand 
and deal with the climate problem as with the 
cancer problem and nuclear defense problem. As 
there are no quick fixes or easy solutions, we must 
gear up for the long, hard job of figuring out how 
the Earth system operates.. ..(ch.13, "Green- 
house Surprises," Wallace Broecker) 

ENTROPY: The greenhouse global warm- 
ing trend cannot be effectively reversed in the 
short run. It can however be slowed down enough 
to allow our species several more decades of lead 
time to adjust to the epochal change in the 
economy and climate of the planet. Buying just 
a few decades of precious time may well make the 
difference between survival and extinction for 
much of life and civilization. 

There is no quick technological fix to the 
greenhouse phenomenon. The only solution is to 
eliminate the sources of the problem. At both the 
Belagio Conference held in Italy in 1987 and the 
Changing Atmosphere Conference held in 
Toronto, Ontario, in 1988, scientists from 
around the world agreed that the first order of 
business is a radical reduction in the burning of 
fossil fuels — coal, oil, and natural gas — that 
produce CO 2 emissions. The goal is 50% or more 
reduction in fossil fuel use by 2015. To reach 
that goal, governments must begin immediately 
to devise programs to increase efficiency. That 
initiative should begin with the United States 
and the Soviet Union, who together account for 
nearly 45% of the fossil fuel burning C02 emis- 
sions on the entire planet, (p.210-11) 

END: I've been using the analogy of slavery 
throughout this discussion: we feel it our privi- 
lege to dominate nature to our advantage, as 
whites once dominated blacks. When one 
method of domination seems to be ending — the 
reliance on fossil fuels, say — we cast about for 
another, like genetic tinkering, much as Ameri- 
cans replaced slavery with Jim Crow segregation. 
However, in my lifetime that official segregation 
ended. Through their courage, men and women 
like Martin Luther King and Fannie Lou Hamer 
managed to harness the majority's better quali- 
ties — idealism, love for one's neighbor — to 
transform the face of American society. Racism, 
it is true, remains virulent, but the majority of 
Americans have voted for legislators who passed 
laws — radical laws — mandating affirmative 
action programs.... It would be wrong to say 
categorically that such a shift couldn't happen 
with regard to the environment — that a mixture 
of fear and the love for nature buried in most of 
us couldn't rise to the surface... 

Most of my hope, however, fades in the face 
of the uniqueness of the situation. As we have 


by Arne Naess 

Long ago I read in Earth First! an amus- 
ing article about the pretentiousness of the 
term "deep ecology." Unfortunately, termi- 
nology is important, and I think some clari- 
fication is still needed. 

In about 1971 I started to use three 
terms: "the deep ecology movement," "sup- 
porter of the deep ecology movement" and 
"ecosophy." The term "deep ecology" slowly 
gained acceptance as a somewhat ambiguous 
word synonymous to one of the three terms 
or corresponding to combinations of the 
three. "Deep ecology" is useful in its short- 
ness — for instance in titles — and also as a 
near synonym for “ecosophy." By the latter 
term I refer to the articulations of a total view 
partly inspired by ecology and the deep 
ecology movement and being closely tied to 
decisions and actions. That is, an ecosophy 
is not an academic philosophy which may 
lack careful reference to practical conse- 
quences in concrete life situations. 

The "deepness" of the deep ecology 
movement, as opposed to the non-deep or 
shallow, consists, roughly speaking, in its 
insistence that to overcome the ecological 
crisis, deep (basic, fundamental) changes 
that affect every aspect of human behavior 
on Earth are necessary. The supporters of the 
non-deep or shallow movement accept, 
roughly speaking, that there is a crisis, but 
that new technology will take care of it, and 
only repairs on a moderate scale are neces- 
sary. On the whole: business as usual! 

There is nothing pretentious about 
being a supporter of the deep ecology move- 
ment. A call for "deep change" is sometimes 
rather silly. By using the terms "deep" or 
"shallow" we do not imply that we are deep 
and others shallow. A couple of illustrations 
may help. 

The famous Baron Munchhausen 
(1720-1797) once told of being thrown from 
his horse into a bog. Being physically very fit 
at that time and having marvelously strong 
hair, he dragged himself to the shore by his 
own hair. Nonsense, most people would say. 


seen, nature is already ending, its passing quiet 
and accidental. And not only does its ending 
prevent us from returning to the world we previ- 
ously knew, but it also for two powerful reasons, 
makes any of the fundamental changes we've 
discussed even more unlikely than they might be 
in easier times.... 

The end of nature is a plunge into the 
unknown, fearful as much because it is unknown 
as because it might be hot or dry or whipped by 
hurricanes. This lack of security is the first 
reason that fundamental change will be much 
harder, for the changes we've been discussing — 
the the deep ecology alternative, for instance — 
would make life even more unpredictable. One 
would have to begin to forgo the traditional 
methods of securing one's future — many chil- 
dren, many possessions, and so on.... 

...Every good argument — the argument 
that fossil fuels cause the greenhouse effect; the 
argument that in a drier, hotter world we'll need 
more water; the argument that as our margin of 
security dwindles we must act to restore it — will 
lead us to more La Grande projects, more dams 
on the Colorado, more "management." Every 
argument — that the warmer weather and in- 
creased ultraviolet radiation is killing plants and 
causing cancer; that the new weather is causing 
food shortages — will have us looking to genetic 
engineering for salvation.... 

At the same time — and this is the second 
kicker — the only real counterargument, the 
argument for an independent, eternal, ever-sweet 
nature, will grow ever fainter and harder to 
make. Why? Because nature, independent 
nature, is already ending.... (pp.204-6, 209) 

ECOLOGY, COMMUNITY, AND LIFE- 
STYLE; Arne Naess, translated and edited by 
David Rothenberg; Cambridge University 
Press, 32 E 57th St, NY, NY, 10022; 1989, 
$44.50 cloth; 220pp. 

Deep ecology philosophical writings 
are reputed to be esoteric and abstract. Ecol- 
ogy, Community, and Lifestyle thus comes as 
pleasant surprise: Despite some elusive 
parts, as a whole, this book is understandable 
even for the uninitiated, and practical for 
anyone wanting to reduce their adverse 
impacts on Earth. Its practicality is evident 
from the many pressing topics Ame Naess 
(the Norwegian philosopher who coined the 
term 'deep ecology’) addresses, including 
simple living and direct activism, green poli- 
tics, conservation biology, and ecologically 
sound economics. Its comprehensibility is 
due in part to the fine work of editor David 
Rothenberg. Rothenberg, an American phi- 
losopher, lucidly introduces Naess's philoso- 
phy and dispels some common mispercep- 
tions about Naess and deep ecology. (See also 
Arne's article in this issue.) One of these 
misperceptions is that deep ecology is a 
dogmatic, rigid philosophy. Rothenberg 
and Naess both emphasize that deep ecology 


this is impossible according to the laws of 
physics because his arm was not attached to 
the shore. Shallow judgment, a "deep" fel- 
low might say, physical laws are only inven- 
tions telling what had been the case millions 
of time in the past. We have to dig deeper 
into the problems of philosophy of science, 
perhaps also into the question of God's inter- 
ference. Munchhausen may well be right 
and our physicists should propose new ver- 
sions of physical laws compatible with the 
experience of the Baron. The example illus- 
trates how a decision ("nonsense!") of little 
consequence is pertinent and not one that 
implies tremendous consequences for basic 
areas of the scientific enterprise. 

Another example: Anne and Bertie, 
who have lived happily together for 10 years, 
disagree whether to buy the book The Grapes 
of Wrath or borrow it from the library. Their 
friend Charles hits a simple solution: He has 
read the book and proposes to give them his 
copy. Very superficial, says David, the fourth 
person of the drama. The disagreement 
reveals basic differences of attitudes. Give up 
your home, David continues, go to New 
York, contact one of the ablest psychiatrists, 
don't desire to read books anymore, or the 
fatal conflict might repeat itself! The "shal- 
low" Charles is here the hero, not the "deep" 
David. 

Suppose somebody says "You have been 
called a deep ecologist. But you are not an 
ecologist and certainly not a deep person." 
You might, for instance, answer, "You may 
be a much deeper person, but I never pre- 
tended to be deep or an ecologist. I am a 
supporter of the deep ecology movement 
and perhaps you also are — without knowing 
it." 

In short, as supporters of the deep ecol- 
ogy movement we are convinced that deep 
changes must occur in order to overcome the 
ecological crisis and restore life conditions 
on Earth. We emphatically reject that to dig 
deep in this situation is to overreact. The two 
examples show that to ask for deep changes 
may in other situations be silly. 


Why the Greenhouse Effect Could be a 
Major Inconvenience 


THE DEEPNESS OF DEEP ECOLOGY 



is a very general worldview compatible with 
any number of Earth-centered movements 
and philosophies. Naess's own philosophy, 
which he calls Ecosophy T, has as its ultimate 
norm Self-realization, but even this norm is 
amenable to numerous interpretations, so 
long as they involve recognition that Self is 
not bound by the individual ego, but encom- 
passes all life. 

This book should be read especially by 
mainstream environmentalists and critics of 
deep ecology. It will convince many of them 
that deep ecology is an appropriate paradigm 
under which to group today's various bio- 
centric movements and philosophies. Deep 
ecology's openness is suggested by this pas- 
sage from the book's introduction: 

... there are many motivations for the par- 
ticular gestalt switch needed to reach an under- 
standingofthe abyss between our species and the 
Earth. One of Naess's aims is to reveal as many 
possible motivations as possible. 

One thing common to all these motivations 
(ways of reaching the switching point) is that 
they all connect the individual to the principles of 
interconnectedness in nature. Naess's key con- 
cept in this is "Self-realisation, " used throughout 
the book in various guises.... Ame stubbornly 
refuses to pin down this term to a rigid definition. 

"People are frustrated that I can write an 
entire book upon an intuition that is 'nowhere 
defined or explained.' It is tantalising for our 
culture, this seeming lack of explanation ... But 
if you hear a phrase like 'all life is fundamentally 
one!' you must be open to tasting this, before 
asking immediately 'what does this mean?' 
Being more precise does not necessarily create 
something that is more inspiring." (p.8) 

THE UNIVERSE IS A GREEN DRAGON; by 
Brian Swimme; 1984; Bear & Company, Inc, 
PO Drawer 2860, Santa Fe, 87504-2840; 
$9.95, 173pp. 

The author is a physicist; his format is a 
conversation between wise old "Thomas" 
(after Thomas Berry) and a youth (after the 
immature human species). He tells a new/ 
old story of the universe. 

This book says things we already know/ 
experience in diverse ways outside of 
thought. For me, the ideas tickled, bent, and 
stretched my left brain into contortions my 
right brain takes for granted, thus connect- 
ing them in ways that make me vibrate and 
hum with ecstasy. To Brian Swimme, Cos- 
mic Allurement runs the gamut from gravity 
to instinct to interest to love. He cites the sea 
when discussing cosmic sensitivity, and 
mentions lands in cosmic memory. Fire's 
principle is unseen shaping; wind's is cele- 
bration! Simple statements he made about 


fundamental principles, we know with our 
atoms, cells, spirits; principles that I express 
in song; that mystics and deep ecologists and 
magicians practice. 

You must experience this book, not Just 
read it. Like we must experience our lives, 
not just survive them, because we are the self- 
reflexive aspect of the universe. My view of 
gravity,' its heavy connotations of weight 
and falling, changed dramatically after 
reading Universe. Allurement seen as attrac- 
tion, longing, the glue that holds the uni- 
verse together, the idea expanded out of the 
material plane linking it with a myriad of 
other planes! I was lost for hours just con- 
templating the implications! I couldn't read 
this book fast and will read it again and 
again, slowly assimilating ideas. I got the 
most out of it while sitting outside in the 
weather near living things, so 1 could stop 
and experience what he was talking about. 

Reviewed by Peg Millet. 

CONSCIENCE OF A CONSERVATIONIST: 
Selected Essays; by Michael Frome; U of 
Tennessee Press, Knoxville; 1989; $24.95 cl.; 
285pp. 

Dave Foreman has called Michael 
Frome the finest environmental journalist in 
this country. Frome has a rare gift of weaving 
fascinating and informative tales, with con- 
servationists as the warp and Nature as the 
weft. That is, Frome mixes human interest 
stories — often about colorful personalities 
in conservation history — with natural 
history. Conscience is an anthology incorpo- 
rating many of his best essays from the 1960s 
to the 1980s. A taste of the book can be 
gleaned from a part of his discussion of 
Thoreau in the Maine woods: 

One evening at dusk, I had gone paddling 
and fishing from my campground on the shore of 
Lake Umsaskis, about midway along the A l la- 
gash Waterway. A bronze sheen of fading sun 
spread over the water. Across the lake a lone 
moose raised his dripping antlers, then sub- 
merged them to browse the roots of water lilies. 
Instinctively I thought of the words of Henry 
David Thoreau, which I had reread that very 
afternoon. 

"It is all mossy and moosey, ’ recorded the 
master of the Maine wilderness. "In some of 
those dense fir and spruce woods there is hardly 
room for the smoke to go up.... " 

How astonishing that the scene around me 
should parallel so closely Thoreau's description 
of more than a century ago! Such is the marvel 
of the Maine Woods. More than 80% of the state 
is covered wi th forest. No other state possesses so 
great a proportion., The towering white pines 
that once stood as high as 240 feet and were three 


centuries old are now gone, though even they 
could return in time, given human wisdom and 
appropriate self restraint. Still, Thoreau through 
the printed page is as valid a guide and compan- 
ion as the day his words were written, (p.258; 
from Vista, fall 1973) 

ON CONFLICT AND CONSENSUS; by C.T. 
Lawrence Butler; 1987; Food Not Bombs 
Publishing Rm 306-35, 1430 Massachusetts 
Ave, Cambridge, MA 02183); 67pp; paper 
$7.50 (more if you can, less if you can't), 
$1.50 postage. 

If war is the violent resolution of conflict, 
then peace is not the absence of conflict, but 
rather the ability to resolve conflict without 
violence. 

This book is a gem for those wanting to 
incorporate non-hierarchical meeting proc- 
ess into their everyday lives. It explains 
consensus in a clear, concise manner much 
the way Robert’s Rules of Order describes 
parliamentary procedure. The secular form 
of consensus has its roots in the native na- 
tions of Turtle Island — such as Haudenau- 
saunee (Six Nations Iroquois Confederacy). 
It came to many of us Amerigo Vespucians 
more recently via the Society of Friends, and 
is becoming a popular form of decision- 
making in many organizations. 

Although the book explains processes 
particular to large groups, the formats can be 
used at work, school, for family meetings, 
large and small. Consensus is a great tool for 
subverting the dominant paradigm. Non- 
violence, trust, respect, and insusceptibility 
to infiltration, all contained herein, are 
important for building any successful move- 
ment. 

To counteract these anti-democratic tactics 
by the state, the movement needs to develop and 
encourage decision making processes which 
cannot be covertly controlled or manipulated.... 
Since the assumption is one of cooperation and 
goodwill, it is always appropriate to ask an 
individual to explain to the group how and why 
their behavior is in the best interest of the group. 
Disruptive behavior should not be tolerated. 
While it is true this process cannot prevent 
openly disruptive behavior, thepointis to prevent 
covert disruption, hidden agendas and malicious 
manipulation of the process. Any group for 
which infiltration is a threat ought to consider 
the process outlined in this book if it wishes to 
remain open, democratic and productive. 

This self-published work by a long-time 
participant in direct action and civil disobe- 
dience is essential for anyone familiar or 
unfamiliar with consensus. 

Reviewed by Deadmeat Verde. 
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DESERT SOLITAIRE, by Steve Roach, Kevin 
Braheny, and Michael Stearns. CD $ 15 or 
cassette $9 from Celestial Harmonies, POB 
30122, Tucson, AZ 85751. Add $1.50 post- 
age. 

Edward Abbey once wrote that of all the 
music he knew, the music of Arnold Schoen- 
bergand Ernst Krenek came closest to "repre- 
senting the apartness, the otherness, the 
strangeness of the desert." Like Schoenberg's 
and Krenek’s music, "the desert is also a-to- 
nal, cruel, clear, inhuman, neither romantic 
nor classical, motionless and emotionless ... 
both agonized and deeply still." ( Desert Soli- 
taire, U of AZ Press ed. p.241) For those 
unfamiliar with the composers Abbey men- 
tioned, what he meant was that music of the 
desert isn’t "easy-listening." 

How true. Good desert music requires 
close attention, like the desert itself. It is 
austere, spare, commodious — and some- 
times unpleasant. I don't know if Ed Abbey 
would have liked the music I'm about to 
describe, an album named after his best- 
known book. Ed loved Bach, Beethoven, 
Mahler, and his feelings about electronic 
music are unrecorded. 

But I urge you to sample this record — a 
memorial to Ed Abbey just issued by three 
well-regarded Los Angeles composers of elec- 
tronic scores. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
these synthesizer whizzes have succeeded in 
capturing the eerie, the remote, the numi- 
nous quality of unspoiled desert spaces — 
with nothing but synthetic sounds. No good 
tunes here, and only rudimentary harmonies 
and simple rhythms. Unfolding and shifting 
timbres — that's what this music is. Listen- 
ing to it will either open the door to stark yet 
unexpectedly rich landscapes, as it did for 
me, or it will leave you cold. Even if you 
don't like this sort of thing, listen anyway if 
you want to hear music history being made. 

These sustained and subtle tones will 
evoke a landscape haunted by hawks, owls, 
spring peepers, singing crickets, and maybe a 
few lingering specters of the Anasazi. Listen 
for Kokopelle at the end of track 6. Spooky. 
Cleansing. If you keep the volume just about 
right, you might even get the 'oties to sing 
along. 

Perhaps whatever remains of Edward 
Abbey is now participating in a telluric 
symphony we cannot even imagine, and 
might regard these composers’ efforts as 
hopelessly crude. Who can tell? But I like to 
think that music of this quality comes close 
to evoking the spirit of the land Abbey most 
held dear. It's a fine memorial and a great 
listen. 

Reviewed by Daniel Conner 


Ned Ludd Books 


ECODEFENSE 


The Big Outside 


A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching 
Edited by Dave Foreman and Bill Haywood 
Forward! By Edward Abbey 


A Descriptive Inventory of the Big Wilderness Areas of the 

USA 

By Dave Foreman and Howie Wolke 


Even before the FBI launched a $2 million campaign to intimidate us from 
publishing and distributing it, ECODEFENSE was the most controversial con- 
servation book ever written. Now with the accelerating destruction of wilder- 
ness, the failure of "legitimate" means to halt the destruction, and the crackdown 
by authorities against monkeywrenching, ECODEFENSE is needed as never be- 
fore. 



ECODEFENSE features detailed, field-tested hints from experts on: 

V Decommissioning heavy equipment 

V Closing roads 

V Stopping off-road-vehicles 

V Spiking trees 

V Removing survey lines 

V Hassling overgrazers 

V Felling billboards 

V Removing traplines 

V Safety and security 

V and much more! 


HEAVILY ILLUSTRATED 
311 PAGES 
$13.50 Postpaid 


NED LUDD BOOKS PO Box 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703 


This landmark conservation book argues effectively that ecological wilderness 
is big wilderness. After 8 years of detailed research the authors have updated Bob 
Marshall's historic 1936 Roadless Area Inventory. THE BIG OUTSIDE features: 

* Descriptions and status of every roadless area in America over 
100,000 acres in the West and 50,000 acres in the East 

* Historical and ecological introductions for each state or region 

* 21 maps showing large roadless areas 

* History of large roadless areas 

* Ecological importance of large roadless areas 

* The factors destroying America's roadless areas 

* Large roadless areas ranked by size 

* Large roadless areas listed by states 

* Bob Marshall’s 1936 roadless area inventory 

* Bob Marshall's 1927 roadless area inventory (never before 
published) 

* Detailed guide for further reading 

* Foreword by MICHAEL FROME 

* 470 pages 

$21.00 Postpaid 


IMPORTANT NOTE: All orders for ECODEFENSE and THE 
BIG OUTSIDE (retail and wholesale) should be sent directly to 
NED LUDD BOOKS, POB 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703. Do not 
order from the Earth First! Journal. 
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WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting, in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. I j incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Lj of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete . n forma lion packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex. religion or national origin. 


.^SERVATORIES WILD RIVEP 


MEET OTHER ECOLOGY- 
MINDED SINGLES through 
the Concerned Singles News- 
letter. Nationwide. Since 
1984. Free sample: Box 555-B, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262. 
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ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2'/i inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


EF! Pilgrimage. Visit the sacred 
founding place of EF! in the Mexican 
desert with an expert guide (March 
1990). Re-live the early days of EF! 
Climb Cerro Pinacate, search for 
messianic visions, pray for Mother 
Earth, then visit the famous bar in San 
Luis, Sonora, for strength and revival 
fire. Write for information to: 

El Gran Desierto Guides, PO Box 426, 
Union City, CA 94587 


KAYAK. PAOOLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

"“? A DO! 

I 

FOR-Southwest 
Box 1115 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 


Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 
San Juan, Dolores. AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER, 


in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 



MAKE PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 


The Job Seeker specializes in environmental 
and natural resource vacancies nationwide. 
Two issues each month are filled with current 
vacancies from Federal, state, local, private, 
and non-profit employers. A three month trial 
subscription is only $15.00. Subscribe today! 

The Job Seeker 

Dept A, Rt 2 Box 16, Warrens, Wl 54666 


Confronting the 
"Low-Level" 
Radioactive 
Waste Crisis 

As the first comprehensive 
guide to "low-level” radioac- 
tive waste. Living Without 
Landfills 

• defines "low-level" waste 

• identifies waste generators 

• examines problems with 
current disposal practices 

• describes realistic alterna- 
tives to landfills. 



Choose 
Recycled 

We offer a beautiful selection of greeting cards, 
gift wrap, note cards and stationery and a com- 
plete line of office, printing, computer and 
copy paper— all printed on the finest quality, 
100% recycled paper. In the U.S., people throw 
away 100 billion pounds of paper every year. 
Send the recycling message to others by using 
products that save trees and stop waste. Send 
for our free, 32-page catalog. 

Earth Care Paper Inc. 

P.O. Box 3335, Dept. 19 
Madison, Wl 53704 

(608) 256-5522 FREE 



Living Without Landfills is 
attractively produced in a 
perfect bound 8 W x 11" 
format. The 120-page report 
includes numerous helpful 
charts, graphs, tables and 
photographs. 

For a copy of Living Without 
Landfills, send $15 (add $2 more 
for first class postage). 
Discounts are available for 
orders of 10 or more. 

RADIOACTIVE WASTE CAMPAIGN 
625 Broadway, 2nd Floor 
New York, NY 10012 


ACID RAIN 
TOXIC WASTES 
PESTICIDES 
OCEAN DUMPING 
GLOBAL WARMING 
ANIMAL ABUSE 


DON'T 

GET 

MAD 

GET 

E 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL MAGAZINE 

Now, a new magazine marks the dawn of the 1990s -the 
Decade of the Environment! E is an independent publica- 
tion for concerned people -the growing thousands of grass- 
roots activists and veteran environmentalists-who want to 
clean up our environment and improve their relationship 
with the natural world. 

E Magazine is your connection to a movement that is sweep- 
ing the world. It is your “clearinghouse" of environmental 
information-on the issues and trends -on the campaigns 
of key organizations -on what you can Jo to help preserve 
and restore our imperiled environment. Subscribe today! 
FOR FAST ACTION CALL 1-800-825-0061 (Mon-Fri. 9 am -5 pm. E.S.T.) 


OIL SPILLS 
OZONE DAMAGE 
DEFORESTATION 
GARBAGE CRISIS 
OVERPOPULATION 
FOREST FIRES 



□ YES, Sign me up for £ Magazine. 4EF89X 

□ 1 year/$20 EH 2 years/$36 [D 3 yearS/$50 (Canada/Mexico, add $5/year Overseas add $10/year) 


Name 

Address 

City ; 

□ Payment enclosed □ Please bill me 


State Zip 

Please mail to: 

E Subscriptions , RO. Box 6667, Syracuse, NY 13217 



A GRAPHIC, SEMI- SATIRICAL LOOK AT MODERN 
LIFE AND ITS ENVIRONMENTAL IMPLICATIONS 

PAPEREACK - °t b PAErES -3S4 COMIC STRIPS 
CSOME HAVE APPEARED IN EARTH FIRST!') 
1S5N 0-4624 216-0-4 

$P.4S 4 SHIPPING 8, HANDLING (2O%F0R 

OUTSIDE U.S. - US. FUNDS, INTERNATIONAL 

mone-v orders only; please.') 

Ml? £l- OFF with this ad 

O.K. PRESS - RO.&. 5 2 1 

EUTTE, NT S 4 7 O 3 > 
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Armed with Visions 


clear as cut glass 
& just as dangerous 


Due to space constraints, we reserve 

the right to excerpt and occasionally edit-ED. 


BYODO-IN 


DOWN UNDER 


*• I look out with Amitabha through the temple 
J window 

* grey sky, rain has stopped 

* looking, looking. — 

J Far from here ff Zl J m 

* a light chop on the alpine lakes 

J a few flakes in the first winter wind 

* Fred Wah 

J South Slocan 

Jf From a recent chapbook, "Rooftops," 

J published by Gary Lawless of Blackberry Books, 

J Chimney Farm, RRl/Box 2 28, Nobleboro ME 04555. 


‘Below the fat Belly of the “Equator 
where a Billion simians grasp 
for a scrap of food, 

where a public turd is a sign 
of at least one good mouth full 
of another gaunt animal’s dead end, 

where sic If jokes are more common 
than enough paper to Buy shelter 
Between some whore 's spindly legs, 

where you and I norteamericanos 
dream to vacation, 

try to live off golden sunsets 

and the diamonds of the Southern Cross 

Garrett Lambrev 
Oakland 


up here on Sweetwater Creek 
we run after wild animals 
try to jump into their skin 
eat grass drink springwater 
live with no fear 
sing our songs 
over warm blood 

Ed Engle 
Durango 

A — I /\ I CSzcs 


TAKURI 


com 


from The Modem Word Association Alphabet 


The saguaro are dying, jackrabbits 
gnawing at their bases, digging 
burrows in the Salt River bed 
dry ^ 

running through Phoenix. 

Coyote hangs rotting from barbed wire. 

Sonoran Desert, 
what can I do for you? 

You're nothing now but a dead whore, 
the only woman in town still raped 
by those who'd pretend you loved them. 

Overlooking Mesa 
& its oozing slick of white 
concrete houses, I turn my eyes 
towards me - fields of brittlebush 
climb the hills of Lost Dutchman, 
a few bursting into a thousand suns. 

Three walls of igneous rock 
encase me, dirty arms 
around my knees. Inside this red 
rock husk I am no answer 
just flesh, blood & bone 
in a tiny golden seed. 

Beth Fox 

Santa Fe National Forest 

All Rights Reserved to Authors 


Eco-System 
Environment 
Existence 
Endangered 
Epidemic 
Emergency 
EARTH FIRST! 
Example 
EXXON BHj 
Economically 
Egocentric 
EMPIRE & 

Loral 

Mountain View la 


CHANT IX 


Steamboat Mt., Wyoming 


climbing up the slope 1 easy 
side of a buffalo jump 
I have no imagination for the sheer 
for the run 
or fall 

but a feel for the body of the boy that fell 
adrenalin charged and flat 
so gamey a squaw might say 
the wolves wouldn't touch it 

James Taylor, III ■ 

Black Hawk ) 


Darkly-furred rocks 
curving into silvery-pale 
thighs of sand; 
high tide licks you 
salty-wet smooth. 

Kim Ly Bui-Burton 

Santa Cruz 


THE BOULDERS 

-from The Sharp-Shinned Hawk (1987) 


The desert floor has swallowed 
every noise, and a coyote 
moves on sparkling steps 
across his country, unaware 

that it is growing smaller. No boundaries 
block his way, but the lights 
from the long road are too many. 

In coyote time, they move 
at speeds beyond the heart 

along their blinding strip. 

The distance sags 

between desert cities, and the journey 

is temporary, ending 
where the land is a commodity 
and once it has been sold 
there is nothing to do 
but to sell it again. 

David Chorlton 
Phoenix 
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FROST 

•from Dazzled, Floating Island, 1982 


Some bird 

was always riding the high limbs 
of the dead cottonwood 
below the house. 

You saw it sweep the sky 
like a dark woman. 

The dentist below, 

busy all winter with 

his chainsaw, 

got her this month - 

brush stacked over the stump. 

But in the open field, 
two boulders 
we never saw before. 

Roger Dunsmore 
Montana 


Notice each windowpane has a different 
swirling pattern of frost etched on the glass. 

And notice how slowly the sun melts 
the glaze. It is indelible; a fossil of fem, 

or a coelacanth, or a derelict who 
rummages in his pockets and pulls out a few 

apple cores. Notice the peculiar 
angle of light in the slow shift of sunrise. 

Where is the whirr of the helicopter? 
the search for escaped convicts in the city? 

Be amazed at the shine and the wet. 

Simply to live is a joy. 

Arthur Szc ~ 

Santa Fe n ^ ml 
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Titles with asterisks (*) have been discontinued and will not be reordered when our 
current stock is gone. 

Please note that Ecodefense: A Field Guide for Monkeywrenching is no longer sold 
directly by the Earth First! Bookstore. All orders for it should be sent directly to the 
publisher, Ned Ludd Books (PO Box 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703). See the Ned Ludd 
Books ad in this issue for details. 

All prices listed below are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, 
NY 13617. Books are sent 4th class book rate. For quicker first class mailing or UPS 
delivery please check with Nancy Z ( 602-622-1371) for additional shipping charges. 

Good reading! 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI'L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg 
Keeler, Walkin' Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar chords are 
included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er to sing along 
with our minstrels or to play the songs yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 
postpaid, $4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus shipping for 
prepaid wholesale orders of 5 or more). 


SLUMGULLION STEW "An Edward Abbey 
Reader" by Edward Abbey with illustrations 
by the author. Hardcover, 383 pages, $21. 
THE FOOLS PROGRESS "An Honest 
Novel" by Edward Abbey. Hardcover, 485 
pages, $22. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By Edward 
Abbey. $6. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG (German 
translation) By Edward Abbey $12. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 255 
pages, hardcover, $28. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Paperback, $4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS "Edward 
Abbey Reads From His Work" 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes). $18.50 postpaid first 
class. 

THE JOURNEY HOME "Some Words in 
Defense of the American West" by Edward 
Abbey. Illustrated byjim Stiles. $10 
ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE By Edward 
Abbey. $9 

BEYOND THE WALL "Essays From the 
Outside" By Edward Abbey. $9 
LAST WORDS By Antler. Paperback, 191 
pages. $6. 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. $8 
A GREEN CITY PROGRAM For San Fran- 
sisco Bay Area Cities & To wns by Peter Berg, 
Beryl Magilavy, and Seth Zuckerman. 70 
pages, softcover, $6.50. 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST/ 
"Documentary of an Extinction" by David E.[ 
Brown, with a foreword by Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr. Hardcover. $22. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST "The 
Making of an Endangered Species" David E. 
Brown, editor. $11 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1989 By Lester 
Brown and Worldwatch. Index, footnotes, 
256 pages, paperback. $11.50. 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised edi- 
tion, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom Dale. 

— - . 

OVERSHOOT "The Ecological Basis of Revo 
lutionary Change” by William R. Catton, Jr. 
Jndgx^glossary, references, 298 pages. $12 
lENTS dF^EPRESSIObP 1 TheF&l'vSeerer' 
War Against the Black Panther Party and the 
American Indian Movement" By Ward 
Churchill and Jim Vander Wall. 509 pages, 
index, extensively footnoted, heavily illus- 
trated with photos, softcover. $17. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SIERRA CLUB, 

1 892-1970 by Michael P. Cohen. Hardcover, 
550 pages, index, footnotes. $32.50. 

THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

HOW NATURE WORKS "Regenerating Kin- 
ship with Planet Earth" by Michael J. Cohen 
(a different Mike Cohen than the author of 
"The Pathless Way"). 263 pages. $12.50. 
CHANGES IN THE LAND "Indians, Colo- 
nists, and the Ecology of New England" by 
William Cronon. 241 pages, index, foot- 
notes, bibliographic essay. $9. 
ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM "The Bio- 
logical Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900" by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Index, references, maps, 
illustrations, 368 pages. $13 
SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS "Prac- 
ticing Deep Ecology" by Bill Devall. 224 
pages, bibliography. $12.50. 
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DEEP ECOLOGY "Living As If Nature Mat- 
tered" by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 

263 pages. $11.50 

THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM By 
David Ehrenfeld. Index, references, 286 
pages. $12.50 

THE NATURAL ALIEN "Humankind and 
Environment" by Neil Evernden. $14 
TROPICAL NATURE "Life and Death in the 
Rain Forests of Central and South America" 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. $9 
THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENT "John Muir and His Legacy" by 
Stephen Fox. $16.50 

CLEARCUTTING: A CRIME AGAINST NA- 
TURE by Edward C. Fritz. Hardcover, 16 
pages of color photographs, graphics. 
$16.50. 

STERILE FOREST "The Case Against 
Clearcutting" by Edward C. Fritz. Special 
discounted price of $6.50 
TAME WILDERNESS By Dennis Fritzinger. 

$6. 

CONSCIENCE OF A CONSERVATIONIST 
"Selected Essays" by Michael Frome. 288 
pages, $27. 

PROMISED LAND "Adventures and En- 
counters in Wild America" by Michael 
Frome. Originally priced at $18.95. Signed 
by Mike Frome. Hardcover. S12 as a special 
for EF!ers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE "The Story of 
^- theNat ional Forests" by Michael Frome. S 10 
WARAT H OM E Co v e rtA ct i o n AgamSTtW*- — ^ 
Activists and What We Can Do About It By 
Brian Glick. 92 pages, paperback, footnotes, 

resources for help. $6. 

irSTTVORTC "TOb'Stackmair'EaBo r and 
the Environment" by Richard Kazis and 
Richard L. Grossman. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 

SECRETS OF THE OLD GROWTH FOREST 
By David Kelly with photographs by Gary 
Braasch. Bibliography, 99 pages, oversized 
hardcover. $32. 

THE BREAKDOWN OF NATIONS By Leo- 
pold Kohr. Foreword by Kirkpatrick Sale. 
Index, bibliography, appendices, paperback, 

250 pages. $6. 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX "Rapture of 
the Deep" by Dolores LaChapelle. One of the 
best deep ecology books. 382 pages, index, 
footnotes, bibliography, oversized. $24.50. 
EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapelle. 
$15.50 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers. $3.50 
A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 
Leopold. $9 

HEADED UPSTREAM "Interviews With 
Iconoclasts" by Jack Loeffler. 194 pages, 
photographs, $12.50. 

ALDO LEOPOLD "His Life and Work" by 
Curt Meine. Hardcover, $32. 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY AL- 
MANAC "Interpretive & Critical Essays" 
edited byj. Baird Callicott. $14.50 
QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS "A Prehis- 
toric Revolution" Edited by Paul Martin and 
Richard G. Klein. Paperback, index, foot- 
notes, references, 892 pages. $37.50. 

WILDLIFE IN AMERICA By Peter Matth- 
iessen. Heavily illustrated with color and 
black and white (including color plates by 
Audubon). Index, 332 pages, hardcover. 
Originally prices at $32 postpaid, now only 
$18! 


THE HUMAN CONDITION "An Ecological 
and Historical View" by William H. McNeill. 

Hardcover, 81 pages. $10 
PLAGUES AND TEOPLES By William H. 
McNeill. Paperback, 291 pages, index, foot- 
notes, appendix. $8. 

WHATEVER HAPPENED TO ECOLOGY? 
by Stephanie Mills. Hardcover, 253 pages, 
$ 21 . 

*A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By Farley 
Mowat. $5.00 

JOHN MUIR'S STICKEEN A 38 minute cas- 
sette tape performed by Lee Stetson. $ 10. 
WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND By Roderick Nash. $13.50 
THE RIGHTS OF NATURE "A History of 
Environmental Ethics" By Roderick Nash. 
Hardcover, $29. 

ENDANGERED RIVERS "And the Conserva- 
tion Movement" by Tim Palmer. 40 full- 
color photographs by the author. 316 pages, 
index, references, appendices. $15. 
DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY WAY 
By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 

CADILLAC DESERT "The American West 
and Its Disappearing Water" by Marc Re- 
isner. $11 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 
"Reflections on the National Parks" by Jo- 
seph L. Sax. $9.50 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edition 
by Paul B. Sears. Hardcover. $20. 
THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN "Towardsa 
Council of All Beings" by John Seed, Joanna 
Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. Illus- 
trated by Dailan Pugh. 128 pages, references. 
S9.50 

SISTERS OF THE DREAM by Mary So- 
journer. Hardcover, 363 pages, $22. 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY "An Evolu- 
tionary-Ecological Perspective" edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. 395 
pages, index, bibliography. $26.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY "The Science 
of Scarcity and Diversity" edited by Michael 
E. Soule. 584 pages, index, bibliography. 
$29.50 

THE OLD WAYS By Gary Snyder. $5.50 
WITH JUSTICE FOR NONE "Destroying an 
American Myth" By Gerry Spence. 370 
pages, hardcover, index, references. $21. 
THIS IS DINOSAUR "Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers" edited by Wallace 
Stegner. $10 

ZODIAC "The Eco-Thriller" by Neal 
Stephenson. Paperback, 283 pages. $9 
THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND By 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz. 44 pages. $7.50 
RESPECT FOR NATURE A Theory of Envi- 
ronmental Ethics 

By Paul W. Taylor. Index, bibliography, 
footnotes, 329 pages. Paperback. $14. 

Wilderness visionaries By Jim dale 


Vickery. $12. 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION "Con- 
serving the Diversity of Life" by Edward C. 
Wolf. 54 pages, index. $4. 

RIVERS OF EMPIRE Water, Aridity & The 
Growth of The American West By Donald 
Worster. Index, footnotes, paperback. 
$14.50. 

YELLOWSTONE AND THE FIRES OF 
CHANGE By George Wuerthner. Many 
color photographs, bibliography, maps, 64 
pages, paperback, oversized. $ 10. 


MAPS 


We are offering several fine US Geological Survey 
maps — all suitable for wall mounting, as well 
as being necessary reference tools for wilderness 
activists. Prices listed are postpaid. Maps are 
mailed folded (although they can be sent rolled 
for an extra $2 per order, except for the Wilder- 
ness System map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM This full color, large map (40" 
x 25") shows all designated Wilderness Areas 
by agency in the US (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness Areas 
by state with their acreages. Scale is 
1:5,000,000. Information is current to Janu- 
ary 1987. Rivers, state boundaries, and major 
cities are also shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGETATION 
A beautiful multi-color map showing 106 
different vegetative types in the US. This is 
the Kuchler Ecosystem Map the Forest Serv- 
ice used in RARE II. The reverse side shows 
Alaska and Hawaii and offers a fairly detailed 
essay about the map and potential natural 
vegetation. A National Atlas Separate; scale 
is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19”) $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi-color map 
showing the 25 major forest types in the 
United States including Alaska and Hawaii. 
A National Atlas Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28" x 
19"). S3.25. 

FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas Separate, 
1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"), showing National 
Forests, Grasslands, Parks, Monuments, 
Wildlife Refuges, BLM lands, military, In- 
dian Reservations, Bureau of Reclamation, 
etc. in different colors for all 50 states. $3.25. 
ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST LANDS A 
splendid color map of Alaska with shaded 
relief, rivers, lakes, elevation points, commu- 
nities and roads. The National Parks, Pre- 
serves, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild 
& Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas desig- 
nated by the December 2, 1980, Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act are 
shown, as are the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests. 24” x 18". $3.25. 



Wilderness and National Park Calendars from 
Dream Garden Press Available through Earth First! 



Gary Paul Nabhan 
David Quarrunen 
Wallace Stegner 
David Rains Wallace 


1990 Western Wilderness Calendar 

Featuring: Edward Abbey Annie Dillard 

Mary Austin Jim Harrison 

Byrd Baylor Robinson Jeffers 

Carol Bly Barry Lopez 

1990 Utah Wilderness Calendar 

Our National Parka and Wilderness Calendar which includes; Zion, Bryce, 

Arches, Canyonlands, Capitol Reef National Parks; Dinosaur and Tlmpanogas 
National Monuments, Golden Spike National Historic Site and more. 

1990 Redwoods and Big Trees Calendar 

Our Newest Calendar featuring; Yosemite, Redwoods, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Muir 
Woods, California State Parks and other additional parks. 

1990 Big Bend National Park, Texas Calendar 

Far down at the Mexican Border, the Rio Grande makes a great U-tum. Inside this mighty 
curve lies a remote and magnificent national park known as the Big Bend that relatively 
few have visited. The Fifth Anniversary Edition. 

1990 Shenandoah / Great Smoky Mountains Calendar 

The Appalachian, Great Smokies and Blue Ridge Mountains are three of the great 
ancestral mountain ranges of the eastern United States. Together for the first time with 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

$10.00 each postpaid directly from Earth First! 

Coming In January: 

The Monkey Wrench Gang by Edward Abbey 
Flardbound edition illustrated by R. Crumb 
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Austin Lounge Lizards 

"Creatures From the Black Saloon" 
Marvelous country satire, superbly pro- 
duced. Includes smash songs such as: Sa- 
guaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff 
Walker); Kool-Whip; Chester Woolah; Hot 
Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car 
Hank Died In; and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards 

"Highway Cafe of the Damned" 

The Lizards drop to new depths with their 
second tape featuring the title song; Corn- 
husker Refugee; Industrial Strength Tran- 
quilizer; Wendell The Uncola Man; Acid 
Rain; I'll Just Have One Beer; Dallas, Texas; 
The Ballad of Ronald Reagan; When Drunks 
Go Bad; Jalapeno Maria; Get A Haircut, Dad; 
The Chester Nimitz Oriental Garden Waltz. 
S9 postpaid. 

Darryl Chemey 

"I Had To Be Bom This Century" 
Darryl is a singin' fool and organizing dy- 
namo who has taken the North California 
Coast by storm and earned the eternal en- 
mity of Charlie Hurwitz and MAXXAM. His 
first smash album includes: Earth First!; 
Where Are We Gonna Work When The Trees 
Are Gone?; Chernoble Blues; My Stereo 
Comes From Japan; It's CAMP; Eel River 
Flood Of '86; Give ‘Em Hell, Sally Bell; Big 
Mountain Wil^Not Fall; Dave Foreman 
Called On The Ice Age This Year; Mosquito 
Party; and more! Liner notes with words 
included. $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Chemey "They Sure Don't Make 
Hippies Like They Used To!" 

At long last, Darryl took time out from his 
many blockade and demonstration gigs to 
record some of his latest radical tunes. Be- 
sides the title song, this has: Xerox The 
Money; Board of Forestry Song; Potter Valley 
Mill; Earth First! Maid; You Can't Clearcut 
Your Way To Heaven; Free The Dead; We're 
All Dead Ducks; Ballad of Don Hodel; Knock- 
ing on Extinction's Door; Ballad of the Lone- 
some Tree Spiker; Stop the War; Running For 
My Life; Where's Bosco?; Spike A Tree For 
Jesus; This Monkeywrench of Mine. In- 
cludes lyric sheet (complete with chord nota- 
tions) and a classic burning 'dozer cover. $9 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Full Circle" 

A poetic journey into the artist’s magical 
worldview, set to the music of man and the 
music of nature. A return to awareness and 
sensitivity, to our wild and true selves, alive 
and free. Gary Snyder says "Full Circle is a 
surprising experience; archaic, fresh, future; 
wild, refined, all at once. Which should be 
no surprise — that's how the real world is — 
my respects to Lone Wolf Circles." 27 
poems. $10 "ostpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles "Tierra Primera" 
Live recordings of the Deep Ecology Medi- 
cine Show featuring Wolf's primal poetry 


backed by a variety of musicians. Well engi- 
neered, this tape captures the spirit of a road 
show and makes you want to go out and do 
something. $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid ". . . For The Birds" 
You've enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of 
Dakota Sid at the Round River Rendezvous. 
Now you can purchase his cassette featuring 
For the Birds, Eagle Song, High Flyin' Tune, 
Endangered Stranger, The Condor at the 
Western Gate, Runnin' with the Moon (Owl 
Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one's for the 
birds — and all you bird lovers, too. $10 
postpaid. 

Dakota Sid "No Mercy" 

Dakota Sid's latest (and best!) album features 
the powerful song, "Greenfire" created on 
EF! roadshows along with the hit of the '87 
Round River Rendezvous "It's All Bullshit!" 
Also includes Their Brains Were Small And 
They Died, It's All Right Kid, Expanding 
Universe, Redwood, 2187, The Seed, Smoke, 
No Mercy, Trouble Deep, and Nirvana City 
Blues. $10 postpaid. 

Kelly Cranston "For the Kalmiopsis" 
Wilderness activist Kelly Cranston escaped 
from the hinterlands of New Mexico with a a 
love of the land, a wicked sense of humor and 
a keen eye for Amurrican culture. After 
honing his music beside countless camp- 
fires, he finally put some on tape. Besides the 
title song, this includes Dragonfly, Country 
Song, Public Lands, The Greenhouse Effect 
(The American Response), Northern Pines, 
Free the Wolf, All of Stone, You Bet!, and 
Wisdom of Growing Older. $9 postpaid. 

Mark Graham "Natural Selections" 
Intelligent, funny, misanthropic music with 
a twisted bluegrass flavor. Some great pick- 
ing on songs like: I Can See Your Aura (And 
It's Ugly), I'm Working On The Food Chain, 
Have a Nice Day, Life Is Hard When You're 
Dumb, Their Brains Were Small and They 
Died (he wrote it), and more. $9 postpaid. 
Greg Keeler "Songs of Fishing, Sheep and 
Guns in Montana” 

Greg Keeler’s marvelously satiric first album 
pokes fun at everything worth poking fun at 
in the West. Includes: Ballad of Billy Mon- 
tana, I Don't Waltz (And She Don't 
Rock'n’Roll), Drinkin' My Blues Away, Miles 
City Buckin' Horse Sale, Latter Day Worm 
Fisherman, Fossil Fuel Cowboy, Montana 
Cowboy, Cold Dead Fingers, Last Great 
American Cookout, I Call My Mama Papa, 
Good Morning Sailor, Make Bucks Get Rich, 
Roll On Missouri. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Talking Sweet Bye & Bye" 
Greg’s encore and just as biting. Includes 
Little Bitty Bugs, There'll Come A Revolu- 
tion, Talking Sweet Bye & Bye, Facilitators 
From The Sky, Talking Interface Blues, Old 
Friends And Lovers, Big Budget Woman, 
Church Bells, Ski Yellowstone, Idaho, Death 
Valley Days, Dark Clouds. $9 postpaid. 


Greg Keeler "Bad Science Fiction" 
Keeler returns with an all new album: Bad 
Science Fiction, Cow College Calypso, Do 
Not Ask, Montana Banana Belt Cowboy, 
Nuclear Waste Blues, Is The Ouzle Stupid?, If 
Bears Could Whistle, Nuclear Dioxin Queen, 
What's Left Of The West, Ode To Rough Fish, 
Take Me Back, Duct Tape Psalm, Modern 
Problems Dancing. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Post-Modern Blues" 
Ohmigod, he's back. Includes: P-U-B-L-I-C 
L-A-N-D-S, Post-Modern Romance, Swiss 
Army Beatitudes, Rain Forest Rider, Give Us 
Fiber, Ryegate Montana Testicle Festival, 
Lament of the Laundromat, Lady Please 
Drive Me Back To Oklahoma 'Fore I’m 
Driven To Tears, and others. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler "Nuclear Dioxin Queen" 
Keeler goes pro, complete with backup musi- 
cians and slick production. This tape has a 
few new songs, including "Manly Men", hit 
single of the '89 RRR, and No Dog Bathroom. 
Otherwise, this is largely a "greatest hits" 
collection, with remixed versions of the title 
song; WD-40 Polka; Lady Please, Drive me 
Back To Oklahoma; Lament O The Laundro- 
mat; New Age Cowboy; Talking Interface 
Blues- Do Not Ask; and Bad Science Fiction. 
$1C postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Colorado River Songs" 
Katie writes, "In the late '50s and early '60s, 
protesting anything the Wreck-the-Natlon- 
Bureau did to our rivers was like putting out 
a forest fire with an eyedropper. Nobody was 
listening. The fact that NOW the Barry 
Goldwater and Stewart Udall types are 'sorry' 
doesn't make me feel one bit better — their 
gross mistake is still my sorrow. GLEN CAN- 
S' ON IS GONE and will stay gone until some- 
one blows up that heinous dam or the great 
old Colorado gets mad enough to kick its ass 
downstream. Most of these songs were writ- 
ten before, and in protest of, those life-killing 
plugs and have survived to be added to, re-ar- 
ranged and parodied by river runners. A few 
are new. They are LOVE SONGS to a trun- 
cated Grand and to those glorious canyons 
over whose bones the unenlightened multi- 
tudes race on a freeway of stagnant water." 
$12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Fenced!" 

Twelve new songs about the old West, writ- 
ten in the folk tradition. These songs remind 
us of some of the things we should try to keep 
from slipping away. Includes: Wreck-The- 
Nation Bureau Song; Bert Loper; Ridin' 
Down The Canyon; Fenced; and others. 60 
minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee 

“Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle" 

28 spirited songs about an older and disap- 
pearing West. Includes: A Cowboy's Prayer; 
Old Dolores; The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose 
Cuervo; Empty Cot in the Bunkhouse; The 
Ballad of Alferd Packer; and more. 90 minute 
cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee "Love's Little Sisters" 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful bal- 
lads about the souls, lives and loves of 
women who made The West and its men! 
Includes: House of the Rising Sun; The Sisters 
of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker (written 
by Tom Paxton); Casey's Last Ride (written 
by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia 
City Fire Company; and more. $ 12 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Our State is a Dumpsite" 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington 
State environmental singer/songwriter Dana 
Lyons. Includes title song, The Company's 
Been Good to Me, The Stars Will Always 
Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons "Animal" 

Dana's long-awaited second tape is finally 
out. For anyone who has heard him at a RRR, 
you know he's one of the finest musicians 
and songwriters in the country. For those of 
you who haven't heard him yet, you'll just 
have to buy this tape. Includes: RV, Building 
One In My City, I Am An Animal, I Saw His 
Body, Music Off The Moonlight, Timebomb, 
The Tree, OEO When Will The Work Be 
Done, and others. $11 postpaid. 

Mokai "Clearcut Case Of The Blues" 
Mokai is an original EF! tree-climber and ac- 
complished blues guitar picker. His first 
album includes: California Condor; Goin'To 
The Wilds; Wild Places; Springhead Blues; 
Pollution Blues; Clearcut Case Of The Blues; 
Goddamn The Forest Service; Earth First! 
Now (What Did I Say?). $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "Texas Oasis" 

Bill Oliver's first inspiring, witty and rollick- 
ing album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty 
Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; 
Shopping Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail 
Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends 

"Better Things To Do" 

Bill Oliver has rearranged his fine "Better 
Things To Do" cassette with the addition of 
several new songs including Turtle Island; 
Champ! (with the Austin Lounge Lizards); 
and Rio Grange Valley. Also includes Muir 
Power To You; Better Things To Do; Get 
Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); 
Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; Grand Canyon 
Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I 


Look Into The Sky; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver "In These Ancient Trees" 
This short tape is a fundraiser for the Ancient 
Forest Rescue Expedition, and features two of 
Bill's best and most recent tunes: In These 
Ancient Trees and Woodpecker Rebellion. 
$5 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "All Life Is Equal" 
Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices 
in music today. The lyrics and music to her 
songs are haunting and profound. Includes: 
Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; 
Forest Song; Oh California; Dark Time; You 
Were There For Me; and more. $8.50 post- 
paid. 

Cecelia Ostrow "Warrior of the Earth" 
Here's a new taste of Cecelia’s gently piercing 
voice and Earth-sensitive lyrics. Includes the 
title song, along with: The Blockade Song; 
Chicago; Eagle Creek; American Pacific 
Northwest; Bird Song; You've Got The 
Power; Idaho; My Soul Is Dancing; Love 
Song; The Day The Forest Died; In the Moun- 
tains; I Know A Tree. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
"Nightcap" 

An outstanding one hour long documentary 
of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half 
music including "Take Your Bulldozers 
Away," "Tonka Toys," and other great Aus- 
tralian environmental songs. The rest of the 
tape is live action recording from the block- 
ade. $10 postpaid. 

Joanne Rand "Home" 

Joanne was the surprise hit of this year's 
Rendezvous, with an amazingly powerful 
voice reminiscent of Joni Mitchell's early 
days. Another great find from the Pacific 
Northwest. Includes: I'll Be Washed Away, 
Eyes Like Salmon, Home/Blood Red, Way- 
farer, Radiation On My Windshield, Banks of 
Time, Nobody Lays A Hand On Me, and 
Thanks. $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends 
"Earth First!" 

From Australia, John has done more to 
launch the global rainforest movement than 
has any other single person and has become 
one of the leading developers of the Deep 
Ecology philosophy. His first album of 
Aussie music includes: Extinction, Handful 
Of Timber, Ballad Of Mt. Nardi, The Water 
Song, Tonka Toys, Solomon Island, Killing 
Of The Trees, The Future Is In Our Hands, 
and more. $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis "A Few Less Colors" 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis' debut 
album in EF!, writing, "It is popular for its 
funny political ramblings, tunes that seem to 
have hitchhiked here from the sixties, the 
soles of their feet black from walking city 
sidewalks and kicking idealistic coals back 
into the philosophical fire." $9 postpaid. 

Susan Grace Stoltz "Circle of Friends" 
The first tape from Susan Grace, performer 
on the most recent EF! roadshow, shows that 
Walkin' J im isn't the only great singer in Ips 
family. Besides the title song, this includes: 
Old Time Friends, Song of the Arctic, 
Beverly's Song, Auroras Dance/Midnight on 
the Water, Coffee, Ribbon of Steel, The Love 
We Carry Within, Northern Lament, 
Chatanika River Song, and Follow Your 
Heart. $10 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 
"Spirit Is Still On The Run" 
Walkin' Jim's deep voice and wilderness- 
inspired lyrics will send shiversup your spine 
and launch a howl in your heart. Includes: 
All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; 
Followin' the Rainbow Trail; Yellowstone 
Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $11 postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Forever Wild" 
Walkin' Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles 
across the wilds of the West. These songs 
were written in the wilderness and are sung 
with his incredibly deep and resonant voice. 
Jim's second album includes: The Brand New 
Grand Canyon Suite, The River Song, Just A 
Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen To The Wind, 
Wolf Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your Heart, I 
Walk With The Old Ones, Green and Grow- 
ing, Forever Wild. Includes liner notes. $11 
postpaid. 

Walkin' Jim Stoltz "Listen to the Earth" 
Walkin Jim has put out another classic, full 
of Earth-music. His passionate lyrics and 
deep voice put you straight out into the 
wilderness, or remind you of why you 
should go. Includes: River Runnin' 
Through It, Listen To The Earth, Man Of 
The Mountains, I'm Goin' Back To Idaho, 
Montana Moon In The Pines, The Sacred 
Buffalo, and more. $11 postpaid. 

Glen Waldeck "Wreckin' Ball Waldeck" 
Longtime star of the campfire circuit and 
frequent accompanist to Bill Oliver (his 
humor makes Bill look like a straight man, 
a real accomplishment), Glen has finally 
put out a tape of his own stuff. And it's 
about time — we've nearly worn out the 
bootleg copy we got for the office several 
months ago. Includes: With My Friends, 
Tulsa Rag, N.O.L.A., Inspired By You, It’s 
Apparent, Every Dog Has Its Day, Them 
People, Sign of the Times, Yellowstone or 
Bussed, Wreckin' Ball. $10 postpaid. 



NOTECARDS FROM 
HELEN WILSON 
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EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


WINDOW STICKERS CAMO CAPS 


NON CAMO CAPS 


EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words "EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth" in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with "universal no" red slash 
and circle. Words: Free Our Public 
Lands! Stop Destructive Welfare 
Ranching End Public Lands Livestock 
Grazing. 3 inch diameter white vinyl 
circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 


We've got a variety of camouflage base- 
ball caps. They' come in either wood- 
land or desert camo with 100% cotton 
backs. We also have desert camo caps 
with mesh backs. They all have adjust- 
able tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words "EARTH FIRST!" are 
printed in black. Be sure to specify what 
style you want or we'll send you what 
we have most of. $8 postpaid. 


( " ’ A 

Picture Propaganda 

___ J 

CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 
MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 16 mm movie of Earth First! cracking 
Glen Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed Abbey and Johnny Sagebrush. An 
inspiring and humorous introduction to the Earth First! movement. Rental 
fee of $30 for showing to groups (includes shipping fee); $5 (shipping only) 
for EF! groups. Note: rental only; not for sale. Orders must include street 
address for UPS delivery. 


DAMN MOVIE VIDEO 

We now have the cracking of Glen Canyon Damn for sale on video. $20 
postpaid: Orders must include street address for UPS delivery. 


For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
thefistand "Earth First!" inblack inkon 
a tan cotton cap with a cloth back. One 
size fits all. $8 postpaid 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers . . . 
wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
"EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth" in red ink. 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal "no" slash, and the 
words "Free Our Public Lands!" and 
"Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching 
End Public Lands Livestock Grazing." 

1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 30 for 
$1.25 postpaid. 



OVERGRAZING 
SLIDE SHOW 

"The Eating of the West" graphically displays the devastation of Western 
public lands at the hands (and hooves) of the livestock industry. The show 
consists of over 100 high-quality slides from National Forests, National 
Wildlife Refuges, and BLM lands which portray the shocking magnitude of 
the problems caused by grazing. The slide show comes with a written script 
and is rented at cost, $ 10. Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on grazing are also 
available. Please include with your order the name and phone number of 
a contact person, and the date you need the show along with alternate dates. 
Orders must include street address for UPS delivery. "The Eating of the 
West" was funded by donations to Lynn Jacobs and the Earth First! Foun- 
dation. 


COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. 
Black words on green stickers. 2x3 
inch rectangles. 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

"TOOLS" 

The late John Zaelit's Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design is back by 
popular demand. Brown design with 
"Earth First!" in green on 1 5/8 inch 
diameter white circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM 

Make checks out to "Earth First!" or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617. Please allow three to 
five weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street address so we 
can ship by UPS. First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of 
certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We'll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item 
as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors and when you need it by. Orders from 
outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency and include extra for shipping. 


how 

many 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 



















































Sub-total 

Name Add 4% sales tax 

if NY delivery. 

Address 

OKAY, HERE'S 

City, State Zip 



BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $1 
postpaid. ‘Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 

$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 
(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 
(With 0 NedLudd 0 logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS "BEER" 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with legs) 

DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering — a sticker with many uses) 

DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 

(black and red lettering, 12 for SS) 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I'D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 
(with Monkeywrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS MINE, 
YOU'D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 
(Important note: This bumpersticker is — hopefully! — not for 
your own vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on a jacked-up 
muscle wagon you find in the local shopping center parking 
lot. Don't get caught 1 These stickers are constructed out of 
cheap paper with permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them. Special price: 12 for SS!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

( white and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 
(With 'NedLudd 0 logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DONT MIX 
(with bear logo) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 
(red <5r brown with bear & no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

(Regular stickers for regular price. Also available on cheap, 
hard-to-remove paper, 12 for SS) 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY — ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


Almost FREE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are 
printed on cheap paper (very difficult 
to remove) and look great on certain 
signs throughout the West. We have 
a large quantity available, and will 
happily send you some if you'll cover 
the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE for 
two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, or 
write to inquire about larger volumes. 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 

WELFARE RANCHING 
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T-SHIRTS 

Unless otherwise noted, all shirts are 100% cotton and are available in 

sizes S, M, L, and XL. 


NEW! 

EARTH FIRST! 
SWEATSHIRTS 

Years of requests and a trip to the Frozen Northlands 
(upstate New York) finally convinced us to print an EF! 
sweatshirt, and it turned out to be a beauty. It features the 
fist and slogan in emerald green on a gray 50/50 Hanes 




French Cut Clearance 
Sale! 

We are closing out our stock of french cut t-shirts. All french cuts will go for 
just $5 postpaid, as long as supplies last. Shirts are all 50/50 blends in sizes S, 
M, and L (note that these shirts run very small), with colors and patterns as 
described in t-shirt listing. Please give an alternate selection with your order, 
just in case. 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 
DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 
EARTH FIRST! 


DON'T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenchii ig rattler on front with the words "Earth First!" and "Don t Tread 
On Me" (no longer printed on back). Brush Wolf's amazing full color snake seems 
ready to lunge off the shirt. Now in two colors: sand (tan) and watermelon 
(pinkish). Sorry, no large tans. $13 postpaid. 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun 
on a light blue shirt. "American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” slogan. Art 
by Susan Van Rooy. $13 postpaid. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee's popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the 
message "AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE. " A very colorful 
4-color design on a grey shirt. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 
Jim Stiles' infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 cotton/poly blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher's shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $10 postpaid. 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words "EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!" 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T. $10postpaid. In kid's sizes, too! Only 
color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes S , M, and L. $7 postpaid. Be sure to specify kid's 
when you order. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit's powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue shirt (blue only 
in S & M sizes). $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words "Back to the Pleistocene" and "Ned Ludd Books." Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 

FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal (dark 
blue) or fuschia (hot pink). $12 postpaid. 
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LONG-SLEEVED T-SHIRTS 

For cool-weather wear, we offer two of our t-shirt designs on long-sleeved 
100% cotton shirts, with colors and patterns described in t-shirt listing. 
MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB $16 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS $13 postpaid. 





A NOTE ON 
TAN T-SHIRTS 

Alas, we are victims of fashion! We 
expect to be running out of all our tan t- 
shirts over the next few months because 
we just can 'tget any more. Current fash- 
ion trends run to day-glo colors, and 
none of the big t-shirt makers are pro- 
ducing heavy-weight tan t-shirts. Oh, 
woe! Much as we at the Journal like tan, 
our current stock is all we expect to have 
for some months - until fashions 
change again . If you really want tan, get 
it now. 


EMBROIDERED 

PATCHES 

EARTH FIRST! 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words "EARTH 
FIRST!" and "No Compromise." Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red mon- 
keywrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement 
and serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this 
newspaper and to fund a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 30c for an address correction and won't 
forward your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you'll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you've got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 13617 

Here's $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here's $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here's an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here's $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here's $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here's $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here's $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here's $20 or more. 

I'm broke. Please send me a subscription for $ . 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows 
that James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 
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NOTE: A Red Check Mark 
on your Address Label 
Means your Subscription 
is Expired. Please Renew! 
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POB 7 

Canton, NY 13617 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 




